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OROAN  COmwon  Chr^  irgamm,  Lat.  an  inftrameot). 
Am  noblflit  or  nwied  untrmiMitl,  wiMtlMr  Miuiderad  in 


r(>(;ard  to  the  grandeur  and  b«ftuty  of  it«  sounds,  the  variety 
of  lU  powers,  or  ihe  sacred  purposes  to  which  it  is  usually 
diMiicuted.  It  consults  of  a  vast  number  uf  muUllic  nnd 
vooden  pipes,  di\-id«d  into  different  the  wiad  bemg 

admitted  into  the  pipes  from  a  bellows,  and  is  played  on  by 
means  of  a  k^-board.  The  maebioarf  of  »n  oi:pto,  which 
is  rather  complicated  and  exceedingly  euruHU,  boa  Imsb  de- 
ichbed  in  the  preceding  article. 

Originally  the  word  orMnum  had  a  very  extensive  mean- 
iiig,  and  signified  nearly  every  kind  of  instrument,  for 
whatever  pur^se  «mplojed.  By  degrees  it  was  confined 
to  in^trumems  of  music;  ;.i i >  ru  ird*  it  was  applied  only  ; 
to  those  of  the  pneumaUc,  or  wiud,  kind;  and  Anally  it 
was  exclusively  u<ed  to  designate  that  '  world  of  sounds' 
whidi  we  call  tbe  Oi^gan.  It  can  hardly  lia  doubted  that 
this  Instrument  may  be  trseed  to  PanVpipes,  or  tbe  Syrinx. 
It  must  soon  have  lieeii  discovered  that  the  air  nxwy  be 
furced  into  a  closed  cavity,  aud  then  tlistrdiuted  at  will  to 
one  or  more  tubes;  mid  pursuing  the  contrivance  a  little 
further,  something  like'a  modern  organ  was  likely  to  be 
produced.  Indeed  Mersenne.  in  hiii  tiarmmit  Univeraelle, 
mmtiooa  an  anttent  monument  in  tbe  Mattei  Gardens  in 
RoBO^  on  wUdi  appears  the  raptasentation  uf  a  pncumatia 
Olfaa.  Ic  is  a  small  chest  plaeed  on  a  laUe.  In  tbe  front 
ia  a  female  figure  playing  on  a  number  of  keys,  and  en 
the  other  side  is  a  man  blowing  into  the  box  with  a  pair  of 
bellows  exactly  like  those  in  present  use*.  In  Hawkins's 
Ilintury  (i.  403)  is  an  engraving  of  this,  from  a  copy  found 
among  the  papers  of  Uaym,  the  author  of  a  history  ot  an  tient 
medals.  St.  Aagustin,  in  his  Comments  on  the  56th  P«alro, 
alludes  to  inatrumenia  inflated  by  bellows.  In  the  same 
passage  he  also  fives  us  te  undentand  that  otgvt  Was  a 
generic  term,  including  every  species.  *  Organai  be  aays, 
'  iliciiiitur  omnia  iiislnirnerita  niusicoruni,'  &c. 

The  duscnptious  left  us  by  different  authors  of  the  musi- 
cal initrumeots  ot  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  and  tbe 
reprefteatatiolW  of  them  on  several  monuments,  prove  that 
MtaiBpla  vara  naile  at  aeraral  periods  to  improve  them. 
Vneh  thought  was  expended  in  discovering  the  best  method 
of  introducmg  air  into  tbe  pipes  of  their  organ.   For  tbis 

Eurpose  a  fall  of  water  was  employed,  and  uso  what  must 
e  understood  to  have  been  steam.  Willi  mi  uf  \falms> 
bury  describes  the  tuanner  m  which  the  luuti  was  used. 
He  says,  '  The  wind,  being  forced  out  by  the  violence  of  llie 
hot  water,  fllls  the  whole  cavity  of  the  instrument,  which, 
from  several  apertures,  passing  through  braai  pipes,  sends 
fcrth  musical  aoiieSi'   At  langtb  bellowa  wera  amplojed 


tut  the  purpose,  wbinh  were  either  worked  by  water  or  by 

hand.  The  application  of  thenc  two  powers  led  to  the  dU- 
tinguishmg  terras  hi^draulic  and  jmeumatic,  or  water-organ 
w\  uind-organ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ultimate 
reiuit  was  the  same  in  both.  The  inventor  of  the  former, 
which  historians  call  an  Aycfrott/tcon,  is  ascribed  loCteaibius 
«f  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  nx.  I  A0»1 20.  [CxiaiBtos.] 
Vilrurins  ia  the  first  wniar  who  |^vaa  any  aMonnt  of  an 
or^n  of  that  kind. 

Tbe  period  when  tbe  or^an  was  introduced  into  the 
eharcbes  of  Western  Kur  i;iL  u  very  uncertain.  Pope  Vi- 
(sUaa  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  fint  to  admit  tbe  in- 


strament,  ahont  the  year  670 ;  but  tbe  etirliest  account  to  bo 
at  all  relied  on,  of  the  tetradnetiott  of  this  instrument  in 
tlie  West,  is,  that  about  the  year  755  the  Greek  emperor 
Copronymus  sent  one  as  a  prment  to  Pepin,  king  of  France. 
In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  however  ors^ans  became  cvim- 
mon  in  Europ«.  That  prince  had  on«j  buiU  at  Aix-U- 
Chapelle,  in  812,  on  a  Gieek  model,  which  the  learned 
Benedictine,  Bedon  do  Celled,  in  his  vast  but  useful  and 
exoellMtt  work,  L'Art  du  Faeteur  de»  Oreuet  (1766),  oon> 
aidan  to  have  boon  tbe  flnt  that  waa  fbraianed  with  bellowii 
without  the  use  of  water. 

Before  the  tenth  century  organs  were  not  only  common 
in  Ens^Innd,  but  exceeded,  both  in  size  and  comjiass.  those 
of  the  Continent,  St.  Duiistan  (jave  one  to  tlic  abbey  «>f 
Malmsbury,  iu  the  rvign  of  Edgar.  Elfcg,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, obtained  ono  for  his  cathedral  in  9&1,  which  was  tbe 
laicast  tben  known.  This  ia  dascribed.  in  eigbt  Latin 
verses,  by  Wolstan,  die  learned  monk  of  Wtnebesier,  in  the 
tenth  century,  of  which  Mason,  the  poet,  in  his  Ftamj 
on  Imiruine?ilul  Church  Mime,  gives  the  following  irans- 


Twelve  ^itit  al  Ucllow*.  r.ini;M  in  ttmttA  row, 
Ara  jgiowl  almvr,  and  roartwn  mure  Mow. 
TtxMe  Ibo  M\  (^tce  ot  teteuly  loru  require. 
Who  e<-ss^lp»-<  lull,  nnd  i>l»nl<iou»)y  )>rr<piri>; 
V:jrh  aiUlli;;  i'UlIi.  till  all  tli«  wiiid  Im  pmt 
la  ilw  clot*  ctmfloMol  Ua'  incunbsat  elteal, 
Oa  wMHi  IMV  lioadNd  slMs  in  «N<l«ri ' 
TftMlow  talk  tint  1ila«lk»r"  


The  translator  adds  an  explanatit^n  by  no  means  tin- 
ncoessary:  'Wo  are  not,*  he  5a>s.  'I  think,  to  ima^ino 
that  these  stout  bellows-blowers  kept  their  Itellows  inaction 
all  the  time  tbe  organist  was  playing.  I  rather  liiuiK  that 
his  performance  did  not  commence  till  they  had  filled  tbe 
chost  completely  with  wind,  wbieb  be  Was  afterwards  to 
expend  by  due  degrees,  as  he  fbnnd  ooeluion.* 

The  oi^;an  was  at  first  very  rude  in  its  construction,  and 
extremely  limited  in  its  means.  Tbe  keys  were  four  or 
five  inches  broad,  and  n  u  t  have  been  struck  by  the 
clenched  hand,  in  the  muiiiiur  uf  the  carrillons :  the  pipes 
were  of  brass,  harsh  in  sound,  and  the  compass  did  not 
exceed  a  dosen  or  fifleen  notea  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
to  aocompany  the  plain-ehani,  no  more  were  renuired. 
About  that  time  half  notes  were  introdueed  at  Venice, 
where  also  the  important  addition  of  pedals,  or  foot-keys, 
waa  first  made  in  1470,  by  Bernhaid,  a  German,  to  whoso 
countrymen  wt;  owe  manv  improvements  of  tbe  instrument ; 
thoiit^h  111  excellence  of  uiiah  thoy  hawo  boon  anipaarad  by 
our  English  builders 

Few  particulars  are  recorded  concernm^  the  organs  of 
this  eounliy»  from  the  Relbnnation  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
Camden  mentions  one  at  Wrexham,  and  Fuller  has  been 
strangely  mi-guided  in  describinj;  it  to  have  had  pii>es  of 
gold,  ll  shared  the  guncrul  fate  of  organs  in  Ki  ll  ;  and 
the  old  York  organ,  lately  replaced  by  a  new  instrniiseiit, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  that  escaped  ttio  organoclatU  of 
those  tiroes.  At  the  Restoration  it  appeared  that  only 
four  organ-builders  of  eminence  survived,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  artists, — of  Bernard 
Schmidt  (commonly  oalled  RUher  Smith),  and  his 
nephews,  with  the  elder  Harris,  and  bis  son  Renatus. 
account  of  the  dispute  between  thc.te  two  family  par 
la  amusingly  related  in  Buroey's  HtMt^  ii..  •is?. 
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elected  an  Otgim  in  ilie  Temple  church,  as  a.  trial  of  ability : 
Blow  and  Putcell  displayed  Smith's,  and  Mons.  Liilly  (not 
the  great  composer)  that  <rf  the  Harris's.  The  lord  chan- 
cellor Jeffries  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  Smith.  The 

principal  ur -.itis  of"  tin-  Idtler  are— the.  Temple ;  Christ- 
Church  aiid  Si.  Maiy's.  Oxford;  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge; St,  Margaret's.  Wi  siuiinstei  ;. St.  Clement's  Danes; 
Southwell  Minster;  Trinity  Church,  Hull;  and  St.  Paul'* 
Catbe^l.  H  Arns's  organ,  after  being  rejected  by  the  Tern- 

Jlars,  was  dividud;  part  was  erettc-d  io  St.  Andrew's,  IIol- 
orn,  and  part  in  Christ-Church,  Dublin.  Thia  last  portion 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Wolveriiamplon.  Hiii  other 
principal  instruments  arc  those  at  St  Mary-Axe-;  St. 
fii  idc'-.;  Si.  L;i«  iTni-.»,  Cheapsidc  ;  and  Doacaiter.  He 
however,  froiu  some  uiioxpliininl  cau<i-.  was  commissioned 
to  make  twice  as  many  or.^aiis  as  lus  competitor.  The 
Spectator,  No.  562,  says  that  he  was  ambitious  uf  building 
an  ofjgatt  fax  the  metropolitan  cathedral.  We  have  bovemr 
ao  reason  to  r^r«t  that  his  wish  WM  not  Kraiifled. 

To  these  ccfebrated  mechanicians  soceeeded  Schrelder, 
Stiiilirs  s<m-:u-1aw,  who  biitlt  tho  nrpan  in  Westminster 
AbltL-v,  .itid  thai  al  St.  Manui's-in  llif-Fields.  tho  lutti^r  ;i 
present  from  (ioorgo  I.  as  cluirchwiinieti  ;  Siietzler,  liyfield, 
&c. ;  and  at  a  later  period,  GrttfU ;  Avery, »  ho  muil  «ucces«- 
fitllv  imiuted  Smith;  Gray,  EUiut,  &c. 

The  tone  of  the  pipes  of  the  old  builders— depending  on 
what  tt  technically  called  the  iNN«rif}|r--hns  never  beun  ex- 
celled by  later  ninkers:  but  in  point  of  loucA,  and  uecha- 
uism  geiseral'.y.  tho  moderns  are  much  superior  to  their  pre- 
d.jr.  ssi  rs.  Ill'  mechanical  slvill  and  dolieate  linisliing  the 
English  organ-builJcrs  for  surpass  their  njninicntul  rivaU, 
while  in  tone  they  at  least  C(|ual  them;  but  the  losthnesb  uf 
our  materials  and  higb  rate  of  waces  render  tlie  organs  of 
this  country  much  more  expensive  than  tligso  uf  (Germany, 
or  even  of  Praucc  ;  thou^  thejpiofiu  of  the  builders  do  not 
bear  the  tiame  proportion  to  their  prices  .that  n  thought  rea- 
sonable in  most  01I11T  maiuifafturers.  It  has  been  truly 
ubiterveil,  tlwt '  ijoiwiUisiiinduig  the  miposinp  enunieratwn 
of  so  many  stops,  the  largo  organs  <>f  the  C^Jiitmeiu  are  in- 
ferior in  the  I  hoice  and  variety  of  them  t.)  the  best  £nalisb 
in*lrunieiiis ;'  apart  being  uj  fact  but  half  stops,  and  se- 
veral only  absurd  imitations  of  other  musical  instruments, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  used  by  scientifle  organiats. 

Tho  fiillowini;  is  a  list  uf  home  of  the  largest  and  most 
p.  khratefl  foreii^n  orj;ans,  fromCrosse's  .-fivow// ForA 
/'■  >/((';;/,  1  's'J:i, '  fiilleeted,' he  says,  '  fruiii  many  soi.i  '  1  :-,  .md 
enriched  with  some  additions  communicated  by  tiie  Rev. 
CL 1.  Latioh*.' 

Seville  cathedral  .         .    luti  5300 

OoeriitS.  iu  Upper  Lusatia  .      b2  3270 

HamhuTg,  Bt  Hiebaers  .         .  c; 

<9  pipes  of  18  Ihat,  and  S  of  31) 
Amsterdam,  the  (ltd  ^nioh         .  44 
AVcin^artcn,  a  Boncilicline  monastery 

in  Suabia         .  .  .CO  66CG 

(7  pipes  ate  of  16  ftet»  and  9  of  32) 
Tonrs  cathedral    .  .  .80 

Haarlem  .  .  .     eo      5000  nearly 

(8  of  tlwse  pipes  are  16  feet,  and  2  of  3-i :  the  greatest 
diameter  being  15  inches.  It  ia  108  ftet  high,  and 
50  broad.) 

Most      .  .  .  .53 

Berlin.  St.  Peter's  .  .  «0 

Vienna,  St.  Michael's      •  •  49 

Kunic,  St.  John  I.ateran  .  ,  3*! 

Knhira  ire,  in  .^merifa      .  .      3G  221.1 

Mr.  (n..\v  Sii  J^  hn)  Harni.v.  in  his 'Tour' (ib.10).  men- 
tions a  ci:^  m  en-rti'd  in  the  ehuich  ".if  St.  I,a«  i  euce,  in 
K<»ttert)ani,  contannn^  .>  jin)  pipe  ,  \> hich,  accurdtag  to  his 
Caleuirttion,  is  lin  fret  ni  lieij^iit. 

Our  English  church-organs  are  numerous,  and  generally 
well  toneo.  Though  we  have  none  Coniaiauif  so  many 

nuiuinal  slops  as  a  few  on  the  oontinent  can  boaa^  jret 
wu  pu!i.-ic»«  suinc  M  Inch,  in  regard  to  the  greater  eattbre  of 
the  ]!  pes  und  i>ower  of  every  kind,  surpass  any  foreign  in- 
struineiit.  Chief  among  these  arc  tho  new  or^jan  in  York 
Cathedral,  and  that  in  tlie  town-hall  of  Birmm^ham. 

The  York  orgau,  built  by  Jilliot  and  Hill,  contains  56 
stops  all  through,  bet^idcs  8  copula  stops.  The  number 
of  pipes  is  42U0.  llic  hirgest  metal  pipe  is  32  feet  in 
U>ngth  and  2tf  inches  in  diameter ;  the  laiVMt  wooden  pipe 
It  27  feet  Jengi  3  widi^  and      deapt  tnii^  the  huildi» 


boasts,  would  contain  twelve  pipe*  aud  t«  o  (TQllons  of  win*. 
Both  pipes  cive  c,  three  octaves  below  the  second  space  id 
the  base.  It  has  3  rows  of  lie^s,  and  2  octareii  of  pediU. 
The  width  of  this  instrument  is  70  feet,  and  its  height  in 
proportion.  The  old  York  organ,  burnt  in  18*29,  was  thi:  ' 
largest  in  the  kingdom;  it  had  3254  pipes  distributed amu:^ 
52  stops. 

The  Birmini;ham  organ,  buiU  by  Hill,  and  completed  in 
1836,  is,  as  reg;tr<l»  size  and  power,  the  rival  of  that  at  York, 
though  the  latter  is  superior  in  both,  but  not  in  qualit;. 
This  u  35  feet  wide,  15  deep,  and  45  hi^h.  The  swdl  boi 
alone  is  the  sixe  of  a  moderately  large  ehurch-oigan.  U 
has  40  real  stops,  ahout  SOOO  pipes,  4  rows  of  keys,  and  i 
octavos  of  pedals.  Tlie  largest  metal  pipe  is  35  feet  loiij;, 
ami  21  iiK'hes  ui  diameter,  formed,  as  all  the  metal  pipes  la 
tins  in^truineiu  Bf^  ef  Sine  only.  The  weightof  tho  whole  is 
about  4U  tuns. 

Tho  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral  contains  1797  pipc«, 
divided  into  28  stops;  3  rows  of  keys,  2  octaves  of  pvdalit 
and  the  largest  pipe  is  22  inehes  in  diameter.  That  in  Wsst- 

minster  Abbey  has  23  stops,  and  1524  pipe-? :  l  r  iws  wf 
keys,  and  double  diapasons  for  the  pedaU.   At  Exeti-r  is  an 
organ,  budt  hy  John  Loosemore,  in  I6GC;  its  lar^t.-st  pipes 
are  15  inches  in  diameter.   The  organ  at  Lynn,  made  by 
Snelxler,  has  30  stops,  and  among  them  is  a  dukiana,  there 
first  intioduced.  Green  built  those  at  Canterbury.  Windsor, 
Lichfield,  and  Salisbury.   That  in  KingVCbll^e  Chapel, 
Cambridge^  was  built  by  Avery.  The  organ  at  Yarmouili, 
erected  in  1740,  has  29  stops.  8t.  Peter's,  at  Leeds,  csontams 
the  same  numher,  with  3  rows  of  keys,  built  by  Messrs.  Green- 
woodofthat  place.  The  new  churchofSt- Luke, Chel5ca,has 
bei-n  pr«)vide<l  wuti  un  or^an,  made  by  Nicholis,  containing 
33  stops  and  1^76  pipes.    But  lUo  largest  instrument  i.i 
Londou  is  that  of  St.  Sepulchre,  which  contains  250(1  pipes, 
divided  into  40  stops;  though  when  that  at  Christ's  11  os- 
pilal  (made  hy  Rill)  is  flnishsd,  it  will  be  much  suporior, 
m  number  of  pipes  and  power,  tii  any  in  the  met ropi  lis. 
The  Itrt^e  or^;an  ui  St.  I'airuk"*,  Dublin,  was  Uken  111  one 
of  the  ships  uf  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  presented  to  that 
catheilral  by  queen  Elisabeth. 

The  Barrel- Organ  is  an  instmment  by  which  must  of  the 
effecto  of  a  smallaeyed-oigan  are  produced  by  certain  ma- 
chinery. Instead  of  keys  fbr  the  fingers,  the  kcyn;,  if  «o 
they  may  be  called,  arc  inside  tho  organ,  and  acted  on  by 
means  ofu  ej  liiider.  or  biirrel,  or  studded,  in  a  parti- 

enhu"  and  siiif^ulaily  eurious  nniiiner.  Tins  b<arel  i->  made 
to  revolve  by  a  winch,  and  in  those  of  an  e.xpeusive  kind  by 
wheel-work  moved  bjr  a  spring. 

The  ApoUonicon  an  instrument  which  combines  in 
itself  the  keyed  and  barrel  organ,  and  which  has  delighted 
and  astonished  all  who  have  heard  it.  Tlio  Apollonicoti  to 
which  we  allude,  will,  we  fear,  soon  be  either  removed 
from  this  metropolis,  or  be '  resolved  into  tis  elcnients.'  A<t 
some  description  of  it  may  hereafter  be  found  u^c•ful,  as  a 
part  of  musico  tii(>chanical  history,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Apollonicon,  and  to  the  Harmoniem  (ix.  9). 

(Mersenne;  VArt  du  Faeievr  de»  Orgttet;  Hawkins; 
Crosse's  ForA  ^SMAiM/j  Itillia;  Hermomeon.} 

(VRGANON.  Tt  is  net  possible  to  ^vo  a  deftnition  of  any 
scicnce  whicli  shall  convey  its  full  import,  an  1  parliciilarlv 
to  a  person  who  does  iMt  already  Know  what  it  is.  'l  itis 
ditllcultv  will  be  experienced  bv  any  one  who  aiiempts  tu 
give  a  definition  of  Logic.  Without  then  atCeiiiptin^  a  de- 
ftnition, or  admitting  the  completeness  or  correctness  of  any 
deflnitiun  hitherto  given,  it  may  be  suffioieni,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  wiut  that  matter  u  ahontwhieh  we  are  di»» 
coursing,  to  say  that  logic  is  conversant  about  the  furiiinl 
laws  of  thought,  and  tluU  it  is  not  ei  im  rsant  about  thu 
matter  which  is  subjected  tu  sucil  laws. 

This  thing,  whatever  it  may  he,  about  which  logic  is  con- 
versant, is  presented  to  us,  and  is  considered  by  us  generally 
under  the  form  of  language.  Whatever  are  the  operation* 
of  the  mind  which  are  mvolved  or  contained  in  the  exeieise 
of  ihuuf^ht,  those  operations  may  he  generally  expressed  by 
language.  It  is  assumed  here,  that  by  wlnttovcr  names  we 
designate  the  relation  of  the  various  omsecntive  and  con- 
nected traini  of  ideas  which  pass  tlinmcli  tlio  iniiid,  this 
relation  is  in  all  minds  essentially  the -aine.  When  two 
persons  then  possess  a  common  lungnugo,  one  of  them  can 
express  in  this  language,  with  a  ccruin  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  various  consecutive  and  eonnectsd  trains  of  ideas  which 
havo  passed  through  bis  BliBd  With  mpeel  to  any  matter  or 
niMUem.  Aaotfaarpano^  wlM^lo1ntllMeol■lMa*xrm•- 
.  ^       by  Google 
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#400,  UDdcrstands  this  language,  GftD,  thrpiM^  Uii*  ■MdioiB, 
comaunicate  witli  the  other  person's  iDiiia;  and  if  die  •s* 
pmaioa  of  Mich  ideiu  hat  been  accurately  made  according 
to  the  Ibrm  of  the  language,  and  if  they  ara  properly  inter- 

pr«Mi  iI.  iIk-  [iiT^dH  wluj  heart  or  reads  what  the  other  haj. 
v\  ri:;eii  ur  uatil,  nij\  in  his  own  mind  perceive  t}ic  sainu  vh- 
xi'  ij^  <\m*c<-v)li\e  nu<l  n.jnncrtcil  trams  of  ulcas  wIikIi  ihe 
writer  ur  i>neaker  has  experienced.  If  language  can  effect 
thin*  it  fallo»!»  that  tlia  Biental  operations  or  jirocaaiaa  in 
the  two  iudiriduaU  an  coniwcled  and  aaainihilcd  by  virtue 
of  their  both  befnc  oonfomahle  to  tb«  aanie  general  laws. 
It  IS  however  the  Taws  of  thought  about  which  logic  is  con- 
versant, and  With  lan(:uagc  no  further  than  as  being  the 
f  j:in  if  L\ii;i'>-i'i[i  in\vlii<-li  liio  tikoughls  of  Others  arc  madu 
kituMti  to  ua,  and  by  which  weaieonabled  to  compare  tho!>e 
thoughts  w-ilh  our  own. 

Under  the  artide  Lanouagk  it  baa  bean  slated  in  a  ge- 
ncr;il  way  what  laagua^'c  is ;  but  mainly  as  to  the  materials 
of  whtcb  itiaeompMed.  ItiemaioaiiovtocaMider  its  form. 

What  M  eatled  a  sentence  eomprehends  in  its  simplest 
form  a  su!<jei-t  and  a  iin  dii  ate,  with  sunictbing  by  which  a 
relation  between  the  suhj^  t  t  and  the  predicate  is  expressed. 
•  Men  die*  is  a  sn  nti-iici-,  in  which  '  idlii'  1^  thf  subject,  of 
w  hicb  *  4}i"g'  or  '  death'  is  predicated,  that  ut,  m  ihn  sen- 
teace  a  judgment  IS  espre^^^ed.  The  Sentence  iiniuates 
i)i4t  two  nottoQS  are  present  to  the  mind,  *  men'  and '  death.' 
What  Ibe  rotation  is  vhidi  the  mind  really  contemplates 
between  these  two  things,  and  bow  it  is  possible  fur  the 
mind  to  contemplate  this  or  any  other  relation  between  two 
ihiiij;'*,  Li  l:ni^-  iidt  I'l  ifii'  |iri-M'ii(  iiuiiiiry,  nor  to  the  |-rci\uice 
of  Iwgio.  li  wui  be  sutiicieiit  to  ob^enu,  tliat  tluit  judgmtiut 
(T  relation  dix-s  not  express  or  mean,  as  sorae  writers  say, 
any  ti<irrpnitnt  or  dna^reement  between  tlie  two  iiutiont, 
or  that  one  of  them  belongs  or  does  not  belong  lo  the  oilier ; 
nor  ts  it  the  cumpariton  in  tbe  miod  of  tbeaa  two  notions, 
at  least,  logirally  considered,  it  is  not  Ibe  oompariaon  in  the 
itiiiul  of  the  two  notions  us  to  the  matter  of  thom. 

The  ^entencc  '  men  die"  may  also  be  expresw;d  thus, — 
'  men  are  mortal ;'  \>  Ian.'  in  trial  is  the  predicate.  The  gram- 
matical rebtion  between  '  nu  n' and '  mortal,' which  is  the 
kymbolie  repiesentatioii  of  ih  it  conceived  by  the  mind,  isex- 
pivatedin  our  language  by  the  substantive  verb '  are,'  whicli 
IS  aecoidiogly.  in  suen  sentences  as  this,  called  the  cupula. 
In  Miine  languages,  as  the  Latin  and  Greek*  which  are  rich 
i'l  teiminaiions,  the  relation  between  'men'  and  '  mortar  is 
.-iLso  o\prcs!K;d  by  a  ti'i  in:n;iliun  attached  to  the  word  '  [iimtal,' 
in  addition  to  the  copula,  as  '  homines  sunt  morliilbs,'  and 
sometimes  the  copula  est  is  omitted.  When  there  is  not  a 
(-  jpulo,  either  in  the  form  of  the  verb'  to  bo'  or  in  aooie  other 
M  vh  of  eijiiivalent  meaning,  the  copula  is  either  expressed 
%<tW\s  by  the  urderof  the  words,  which  is  tbe caae  with  those 
l.iii^u3i>es  which,  like  the  English,  have  few  terminations, 
fir  lu<' (  ij  ul  i  IS  i-xprcs-.*'  !  Ii>  a  verbal  termination  wliicii 
l.a«  aticiliiiu  reluliou  ut  filiie^^  lij  the  noliillwl  ttTiiiili.tliDii, 
IS  in  l^itin  and  Greek,  an<l  m  s  juie  eases  by  the  oriler  of 
I  lie  words  also,  as  '  hoiuine^i  muiiuntur.'  'fhc  cupula  in 
i!»elf  has  no  meaning ;  its  ofTicc  is  to  indicate  that  the  sub- 
ject and  the  predicate  of  the  sentence  are  contemplated  at 
ohca,  and  each  in  some  relation  to  the  other,  in  that  opera- 
lion  of  the  mind  of  which  the  words 'men  am  mortal'  is 
fhf  visible  or  sensuous  sign.  But  the  tubjeet  itself  may  be 
)t;alified  by  an  attnlnite,  or  the  ^cnernliiy  of  the  subje*  t 
'«bich  according  to  the  common  interpretation  oflanfftia^e 
i»  understood  when  it  is  not  limited)  may  he  restricieJ  or 
coofiiiwl  hv  tbe  use  of  appropriate  words,  as.  *  d^'ing  men  are 
proohetie/ or 'some  dying  men  are  prophetic.  Again  the 
predjeate  may  in  like  manner  be  qualiAed  or  limited;  as, 
•  lie  writes,'  *  he  writes  a  letter,'  *  be  writes  hstters  sometimes.' 
T!:  i<  every  sentence,  hi  ■vevcr  complicated  it  may  appear, 
ii  rclucilile  to  the  form  ol  ^.iibject,  preilicate.  and  copula. 
'A  lall  xd:\:\  li n-eliiuk  m  curapleto  arniDur  uas  seen 
crvsMiig  a  decn  and  rapid  rivcron  a  winter's  ilny.'  uiidother 
seniences  of  the  kind  with  which  ordinary  bi.t  ks  of  nar- 
rative abound,  may  all  be  rcduml  to  a  simple  form.  It 
n  true  that  the  number  of  dilferent  things  or  notions  which 
su<  h  a  seiitcnc  e  brings  befoTO  the  mind  often  create  a 
degree  of  confusion,  and  render  tbe  apprebension  of  the 
nrliriiiatiou  or  negation,  which  every  simple  scnieiue  rna- 
tains.  n  matter  of  some  dillicidly ;  and  this  is  parn  -ularly 
tbe  case  when  a  sentence  eiKisinn  ie.!  br;n^>  betnre  tlie 
mind  not  material  objects  with  which  we  arc  familiar,  but 
nouona  wbwh  express  things  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
eo|tiuaaM  «f  the  Moaes.  And  beaoa  U  happens  that  aqpi- 1 


menlnlive  discourse  is  notalways  tbe  most  difficult  In  mppni' 
hend.  Indeed  the  difficulty  of  apprehension  is  sonwtimee 
greatest  when  Uie  discourse  consists  of  a  long  scries  nf  pro- 
positions in  which  under  one  set  of  circumstancet»  one  thing 

IS  afTirniefl  or  denied,  or  oeniinaiHled  or  forbidden:  and 
iiiKk  r  an.it  her  s«!t  of  circumstances  other  things  are  affirmed 
or  (kiiie<i.  or  commanded  or  forbidden;  or  when  things 
are  stated,  aflirmaiively  or  negatively,  with  agreat  many  ex- 
eeptions  and  limitations.  A  penisal  of  a  mooem  act  of  par- 
liament will  show  that  this  is  ao. 

Sometimea  ibera  may  appear  to  be,  and  in  Ibet  may  be,  a 
difficulty  even  in  a  very  wnn  le  seiiUnre,  as  to  the  resolution 
of  It  into  subject,  preclicate,  aad  tsjjHjbi.  'Flic  discussion  of 
tills  mailer  ln  'a>ii>];»  lo  ibc  doctrine  of  piuimMiion*;  hut  so 
much  may  be  heru  »atd,  thai  so  far  a^s  all  propositions  are 
contemplated  in  their  formal  and  tiol  their  material  character, 
ihey  agree  in  this,  that  the  subject  is  viewed  as  something 
cither  co  extensive  with  or  included  in  the  predicate.  Both 
the  form  of  language  and  (he  fonii  of  thought  of  which  lan- 
guage IS  merely  the  exponent,  forbid  us  to  contemplate  a 
subject  in  a  ittcr extent  than  us  prclicate.  I'he sentence 
'  i  hope  to  succce<l '  is  thus  reduced  (Wlkately's  LogtCf 


•i>b> 


To  sueeeed 


ii     what  I  hope; 

which  is  the  same  thing  ili  '  success  is  my  hope  ;'  nnd  the 
remark  is  made  'that  an  infinilive  (which  tbe  author  baa 
alrearly  deflned  to  he  a  noun  subtlantiTc)  is  never  the  pre- 

dicale,  except  when  at.i/tlu  i  infinitive  is  rlio  subject.*  But 
wo  may  just  as  well  fxpiuss  the  prt.i]i'j>iti'j;i  ibus  :  — 

rob.  |>i-i 

What  I  hope  is  to  succeed  ; 
that  is  '  my  hope  is  success.'  Now  as  both  '  hope'  and  '  suc- 
cess* arc  general  terms,  that  is,  arc  words  capable  of  being 
applied  severally  to  an  infiuity  of  particular  things^  and  at 
neither  hope  nor  success  are  conceived  by  tbe  mind  in 
any  relation  of  subordination  to  one  another,  ns  that 
either  rjf  containin.^  or  contained,  or  of  specie**  and  j.;eniis 
[(tKNTs],  It  IS  imiitTerenl  \Oiether  sNe  u-e  the  piirase  my 
hope  (sub.)  IS  surcess  (prcd.),  or  success  (sub.)  is  my  hope 
( prcd.).  But  this  seotenoBv  we conceiTeb  veuldby most  peopla 
be  reduced  thus:— 


I        hope  to 

where  '  hope  of  svieccss'  i-;  that  \\b:e]i  the  subject,  cgo,  pre- 
dicates of  Itself,  that  these  wortls  indicate  a  mental  opera- 
tion in  which  the  subject  (it  matters  not  whether  contem- 
plating itself  or  contemplated  by  another)  is  viewedOegically} 
simply  as  uithin  certain  Umita  of  predieation. 

Every  simple  sentence  which  is  inlelligible  is  reducible  lo 
the  form  A  is  or  is  not  B;  but  it  should  1^  observed  that  the 
former  sentence  has  two  uieaiinigs,  as  already  (,b^ervell.  It 
may  mean  ciilier  timt  A  is  cuniainttl  in  B,  or  (hat  A  i»  co- 
extcnsivL-  with  H,  wliere  A  is  the  subject,  and  B  the  predi- 
cate, and  u  the  coimlii.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this 
double  meaning  of  the  sentence 'A  is  B.'  If  it  should  be 
said  that '  A  is  B'  may  also  mean  *  A  oentains  B,'  we  can 
then  say  thtU  B  Is  contained  in  A ;  and  so  we  nra  where  we 
wereber.rr.  In  ordinary  luii^'iia^e  tlic  nnibi^nitN  of  thi' 
IVirrn  A  is  H  i-^  sotiieiiine'*  reininedby  words  ot  limitation,  as 
'all,'  'everv,'  '.-^onie:'  but  lVei|iKtitiy  there  aW  nosiicbwotds 
used,  and  the  consex^ueace  is  aiutnguity. 

The  sentence  'A  is  not  B'  may  ineun  either  that  A  is 
not  co-extensive  with  B,  or  that  no  part  of  A  is  contained  in 
B«  or  that  some  part  of  A  is  not  contained  in  B;  but  this 
ambiguity  also  is  generally  avoided  in  common  speech  by  the 
use  of  words  of  Umitation,  or  by  attaching  the  negative  to 
the  subject.  It  is  oh\  iuus  that  negative  propositions  aiu 
snibject  to  more  ambigiiiiy  than  affirmative  propositions. 
Ne^'aiiNe  prnpusitiiius  lia\e  trnen  logicians  much  trouble^ 
and  it  IS  clear  that  we  only  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  their  im> 
port  by  a  laeit  reference  to  affirmative  propn<iit  tons.  In  itaelf 
ane^tive  proposition  has  no  meaning;  bi  tbe  very  sup- 
position of  its  being  negative.it  exelodes  tbe  noHrMiofall 
-i^rnifiranfy ;  and  yet  by  means  of  such  propositi  >  \»  ■  at- 
i.iiii  to  knowledge.  The  Stoics  (who  seem  to  h  ive  had  a 
ii)^!  '  if  their  own)  called  such  a  sentence  as  '  Pleasure 
IS  not  go<iil  an  atlirniative  sentence  also:  their  reasons  far 
this  are  ^.tated,  though  s«)mewhat  obscurely,  by  Aputeius* 
iPlukmpl^  <tf  Plato,  lib.  iti.) 
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Simple  sentences  are  (tpncrally  eomUntd  in  wriltMl  or 

jjntkcii  discourse  in  sucb  a  tnminer  that  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  cannot  be  reaclisd  except  by  considfriiig 
two  or  more  Bentciiws  toguUier.  SctUk-Mcvs  may  l>e  so  com- 
btned.  eitlicr  in  the  way  of  co  ortitnaiion  or  itub  urdmation, 
but  this  dialinctioiit  which  is  made  by  Dr.  Becker  in  bis  ex- 
crilwit  QOTOan  grammar,  though  it  is  applicable  to  some 
extent  fe  all  languag«a,  is  perhaps  more  particularly  appli- 
cabk-  to  llie  Gfriuuti  languaktu  lhaii  to  our  own.  Two  sen- 
tviicus  arL-  cimibiiied  by  way  of  co-oribnatiun  when  they  are 
contitH  ted  by  surh  a  conjunction  as  urnf,  as  *  ho  eats  and 
driuks,'  whfic  we  have  two  distinct  sentences  eachof  wlm  h 
eonlains  a  separate  and  independent  affirmation;  but 
cmnol  noch  the  whole  of  what  is  soid  of  the  subject  *  he.' 
%Hlunlt  contomplalinj;  the  two  sentences  together.  The 
conjunction  *  but'  is  »lao  often  tued  to  unit*  co-ordinate 
sentences,  as  'ho  speaitt  German,  but  not  fluently,' where 
the  sentence  Wicitininj;  with  '  but' limits  the  geneiality  of 
tlje  formi'i-  asM-rliuii :  and  the  wliole  senteiire  does  nut  differ 
ill  nleanln^'  from  'he  speaks  Gennaii,  ami  he  speaks  Ger- 
mau  not  fluently.'  Subordiaate  sentences  arc  connected 
Vitb  die  prineipal  MOtence  in  a  Rreat  variety  of  ways, 
among  whioh  Ibo  union  by  means  of  the  pronouna  and 
words  of  pronominal  origin  is  perhaps  the  most  firequent :  as, 
'  I  do  not  know  when  he  will  come  j'  'he  Uvea  luxuriously, 
ivhilc  uibers  are  starving.* 

1(1  both  ca*e».  boih  tho  combination  of  co-ordinate  sen- 
tences unil  the  combination  of  a  subordinate  with  a  principal 
sonteiue,  ccrlam  words  arc  used,  which  are  ifencrally  (lis-  j 
tinguished  from  other  words  which  cuiinecl  ««ntenoes,  by 
the  name  otcawal ;  tUeh  are  in  English,  '  for.' '  therefore,' 

*  then,'  and  *atn«e*  (nol  aa  words  todieatin([time).  *  beoause,' 
and  some  others.  All  laogoans  hoTe  words  whieh  eorre- 
spoudin  meaning  to  these  woreiH.  K  it  i>(  tho  combination 
of  sentences  produced  by  such  woi  da  as  ihe^e  which  gene* 
rnlly  makes  up  a  lari^o  part  of  dit-cours*-,  written  or  spoken. 
When  the  diisouurse  is  bare  narration  of  facts,  it  is  often 
Uttle  more  than  a  succession  of  olBrmative  or  negative  pro- 
positions, bul  so  connected  and  expressed  as  to  render  the 
disoourie  more  pleasing  than  if  the  propositions  woe  enun- 
elated  scparatelx  and  in  their  simple  form ;  but  atill  not 
logically  connected.  Besides  the  ornament  and  variety 
wbicli  we  are  enabled  to  ^;ive  by  written  disoourso  to  mere 
narrative,  tliero  is  >:cncrally  a  kind  of  coherence  or  sequence 
in  the  bare  facU  of  narration,  which,  ^lu  n  some  facts  ore  i 
known,  cao  be  auticipated  by  the  bearer  or  reader,  and  this  i 
again  hslpa  to  mder  ttm  language  of  ban  namtioin  less 
tedious. 

Bat  when  diseourse  is  not  limited  to  bare  mrtation  of 

fncis.  It  assumes  !\  form  which  still  more  interests  the  hearer 
or  reader,  ami  keeps  \uh  intellflctual  powers  in  constant  ex- 
ercise. Here  the  discourse  does  not  barely  comnnitiicale  ' 
something  from  the  wnler  tu  tho  reader:  it  does  more  ;  it 
is  constantly  addressing  itself  to  those  facultiesot  tlie  reason 
which  the  reader  and  the  writer  have  in  common,  and  it  is 
constantly  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  a  great  num- 
bw  of  univenal  piopoaitiana  are  admitted  to  he  true  by  the 
reader  and  the  writer.  Thus,  if  we  say  of  a  certain  man— 

*  lie  is  not  likeil,  because  be  i-;  prT>»nm\itiious,' two  tliiiip>  are 
allivmcd  ;  tirsi,  tliut  a  '  i'ertam  man  is  not  liked;'  second, 

'  tJiat  be  is  presumptuoUb.'    But  1}  ilu   u  <   of  the  word  [ 

*  because,'  the  writer  roMns  to  atbrm  nouieihtn^  more  than 
the  truth  of  the  two  pnpoaitions ;  ibr  we  may  suppose  it 
possible  to  affirm  many  pronotitioiM  of  a  man  without  con- 
fide ring  the  propositions  leialed  lo  one  another  in  any  other 
way  than  as  all  relating  to  one  man  as  tho  subject  The 
words  '  because  be  is  presumptuous '  are  designed  by  the 
writer  to  cxpre-»s  some  connection  wiili  or  relation  to  'not 
being  like^l.'  which  connei  lion  or  relation  must  exist  in  the 
nind  of  all  other  persons  us  w  ell  as  in  his  own.  or  it  cannot 
be  understood.  Now,  what  is  that  connection  which  be  and 
tXL  maokind,  and  a  large  part  of  mankind  tUWonseiously. 
oontemplate  when  this  oompound  aantenee  is  cnunctated? 
The  subject  of  the  whole  aentenee  is  tome  given  person  or 
iiidi\i<lual  who  i->  snid  'not  to  be  liked,' ,i  proposition  uni- 
veis.illy  intelli^iuie.  He  is  said  'to  ha  pre$>umpluous,' 
■which  IS  also  uiiiversalU  inlelligibte.  Now,  the  Word  '  be- 
oiuse'  has  this  othce: — it  introduces  something  to  the 
reader's  notice  to  which  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind 
attaches  the  notion  of  dislike ;  something  which  is  followed 
by  dislike;  something  without  which  there  may  be  dis- 
liae,  but  with  which  there  must  be  dmlikc;  that  is, 
mutt  be  in  this  sense:  the  reader  does  nut  know  tho 


individual  spoken  of,  and  therefore  does  not  know  that  ho  Im 
dislike<l  till  he  is  told  so;  but  he  knows  something  o*"  ili  it 
individual,  namely  his  presumption,  and  he  also  knows  mat 
he  dislikes  a  presiimpiu  j  IS  individual.  lie  therefore  un- 
derstands the  writer,  and  he  admits  that  statement  which  is 
intradneedhy  the  word  '  because'  as  a  reaton  (to  use  the 
common  egtiiresaien)  why  the  man  is  disliked.  Ho  has  ia 
ibet  asaentea  to  the  onivet^al  propoaition  thak  *  a  presump- 
tuous man  is  disliked  :'  he  has  already  mentally  fi»rm«d  M* 
himself  a  general  rule  that  all  presumptuous  people  arc 
disliked,  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  himself  and  the  writer  ac- 
knowledging this  universal  affirmation  astrue^  that  be  col- 
lects the  wnter's  meaning.  Butthawiano  logical  inferanee 
here  ;  there  is  no  syllo^m. 

The  speaker  or  wnt«r  might  howovar  aay,  all  that  he 
knew  of  a  ceruin  nan  was  *  that  he  waa  pnanmpttmna;* 
and  he  mwbt  auM  to  the  sentence,  and  *  therefbre  I  oone1nA» 
that  he  is  disliked.'  If  the  reader  or  hearer  assented  to  ilio 
ooncUision  introduced  by  the  word  'therefore,'  be  would  as- 
iient  to  the  following  mode  of  stating  what  he  had  haM<d • 

1.  All  presumptuous  persona  are  disliked. 

2.  This  man  is  a  prcsumptttouB  penott. 

3.  I'berefote  he  is  disliked; 
which  is  celled  a  syllogism,  and  is  one  of  the  moat  common 
forms  of  a  syllogism,  in  which  the  first  part,  or  major  pro- 
miss,  is  not  expressed.  The  greatest  part  of  written  aiui 
spoken  discourse  is  either  in  thi.s  form  or  in  tliai  f  \  con-* 
secutive  series  of  syllogisms,  called,  by  logicians,  sorites. 

The  first  two  propositions  are  generally  called  the  j  rr- 
mite$,  and  the  third  is  called  the  conclusion ;  and  ui 
such  a  ayll(^giam  everything  which  is  called  a  concluskm 
is  deduced,  or  ooniidwed  aa  deduced.  Cram  two  athar  pc»- 
positions,  one  of  whieh,  as  already  eihserved,  \»  commonly 
suppressed,  but  is  referred  to  by  such  a  word  as  '  ^i  --lust-.* 
*  therefore.' ite.  It  is  however  very  clear  that  notlung  is 
proved  even  by  a  syllogism.  In  the  common  form  of  lan- 
guage something  is  athrmcd  particularly  as  a  fact,  and 
something  is  said  in  the  way  of  a  aondttuon.  The  mind 
perceives  no  reason  why  this'conduafoa'is  made  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  mora  tnan  it  should  he  in  any  other  givea 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  But  while  something  is  in  form 
concluded  particularly,  something  is  by  implication  affirmed 
universally.  .\.  j^erson  not  accustomed  to  analyse  his  own 
thoughts  may  not  always  be  able  to  discover  what  is  that 
universal  afiirmation  which  contains  the  particular  conclu- 
sion ;  but  if  the  argument,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  be  cx- 
preasad  in  the  complete  form  of  a  syllogism,  he  at  once  ner- 
ceivee  what  universal  proposition  mtttt  he  admittea  or 
proved,  in  order  that  the  particular  one  shall  he  true;  if  he 
lias  already  given  his  nssent  to  the  propo^itinn  ns  stated, with- 
out u  clear  conception  of  the  evleul  of  the  aihuis.sion  wiiich 
he  Will  be  considered  to  have  made,  he  is  enabled  by  means 
of  the  syllogistic  form  to  examine  more  clearlv  that  mental 
operation  which  to  him  was  before  confused.  I'he  conclusion 
of  the  sylkMDsm  jMVtM>«  nothing .  as  an  inference  or  illation 
it  neeaawnly  fmraws  from  the  premises,  that  is,  the  mind 
cannot  eoneeivn  it  otherwise ;  and  in  this  operation  it  ia 
subjected  to  laws  of  thought  which  are  irresutible.  "When 
the  truth  of  the  premises  is  ascertained  or  admitted  (which, 
for  the  purpose  of  argumcntntion,  is  the  same  thing)  the. 
conclusion,  which  before  was  lopically  correct,  now  becomes 
also  true.  All  discourse  of  the  kind  called  nrgiimetilative, 
indeed  all  discourse  so  far  as  it  contains  inferences,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  torn  of  a  series  of  ayUoigisms.  from  which  it 
will  appear  what  univertal  atBrmaiions  or  n«^lonB  aiu  im- 
plicitly contained  in  the  discourse.  It  will  also  show  what 
universal  affirmations  or  negations  are  used  as  a  means  of 
aitainiiifj  to  other  atlirinations  or  negations  which  are  not 
true  unless  the  first  are  true,  and  which  when  attained  be- 
come  the  premises  of  other  conclusions.  Discourse  of  tho 
argumentative  kind  has  fur  its  object  to  establish  particular 
things,  or  thin;^  wtiich  are  comprehended  witnin  other 
things.  Particular  things,  so  ikr  as  they  are  the  ol^jeets  of 
sensuous  perceptions,  are  directly  established  by  evidence,  as 
foriiKtiJiu  i  ti  l  q  ualities  of  any  materia^  object;  but  there 
are  luitiiy  Uiiot^s  w inch  are  not  susceptible  of  this  kind  of 
evidence,  and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  but  the  mnver^.il 
consent  of  mankind.  In  an  argumentative  discourse  there- 
fore the  writer  who  has  particular  things  to  prove,  allegeai, 
expressly  or  by  implication,  universal  truths,  and  he  afllmil* 
cither  expressly  or  by  the  implication  of  language,  that  the 
particular  things  are  contained  within  the  n.  v  r  il  if  ih? 
reader  assent  to  the  universal  truths,  and  aiiu  admit  thai 
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the  particular  things  are  contained  therein,  the  writer  aceom- 
plishi-s  hi*  purpose.  liis  cK'tDonttraliuu  is  roinpletc.  He 
u  >airl  t.)  liavf  iif<lucc-(l  something,  or  to  have  miide  a  de- 
diictioti.  If  all  wnitea  or  spoken  dtscourie  were  in  the 
furin  uf  perfect  Byllogisros,  there  oould  be  little  confusion  or 
dupute  about  what  is  called  the  metDiiM  and  tha  eoodu- 
lioa.  tor  the  whole  matter  voula  be  lo  ]daaed  befim  the 
Mul«r»  that  be  would  alwayt  nereeiTe  the  general  pmpo- 
lition  wiAtn  which  it  tsafflrmM  that  the  particular  is  in- 
cluded. Il  is  then  tl»e  general  roiiditioii  uf  every  syllogi'^iu 
iniperfwtly  exprciisod,  that  whi  ti  we  are  speaking  of  wlial 
■Wi-  t-all  one  llunij,  we  are  in  effect  speaking  of  many  things  : 
for  that  which  is  asserted  of  one  can  equally  be  asserted  of 
all  things  of  the  kind,  and  it  ia  not  posaible  to  «oaMiw  it 
tni«  of  OM  withodt  eooABiTing  it  trao  of  all* 

SooM  writen  tiav«  obmvaa  that  the  nonl  eonjaaetioM 
are  employed  to  denote  respectively  rausc  aiul  effect,  as  well 
a«  premiM  and  conclusion;  as  m  the  f^Jllowm^  examples: 
— '  Thib  ground  is  rn  h  bfcaus^  the  trees  on  it  are  tloiirish- 
u>Si*  <"'t  '  Uem  are  tlourisbing,  and  ther^or«  the  sod 
mmtt  be  rich  ;*  where  the  conjuctions  became  and  therefore 
an  aonaidMad  to  be  ued  to  deooi*  the  eonneetion  of  pi» 
miae  ud  ooiietasion.  Bnt  in  the  foOowii^  aentaocM^'the 
trees  flourish  beeauie  the  ground  is  rich  or, '  the  ground  is 
rich,  and  there/ore  the  tree*  flourish;'  the  Raraa  conjunc- 
t.nns.  It  ii  Mid,  are  used  to  denote  the  conneclion  of  cause 
Ami  effect;  aiid  it  is  ailiied  that  lu  the  ktter  cam  '  the  iux- 
ariancc  of  the  trees  being  evident  lo  the  eye,  would  hardly 
jMsd  to  be  fuvped,  but  might  need  to  be  accounted  for and 
u  to  the  ftrmer  eaeot  it  it  remarked,  *  that  the  luxuriance  of 
the  trees  is  not  the  cauae  of  the  loil'a  fertiiiijr,  bat  oolj  the 
cause  of  my  kn>jwing  it.' 

Now  in  the  expression,  '  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and 
L'urrfJ'tre  lite  soil  muit  be  nch*  (if  for  mutt  be  we  write  it, 
which  ought  to  be  dune),  it  may  be  meant  lo  affirm,  ealier 
thai  the  trees  are  flourishing,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  soil 
is  unknowti ;  or  it  may  be  meent  that  the  trees  are  flouriiih- 
in^  and  that  tbe  soil  also  b  rich.  In  the  fimaor  caae  the 
riehneie  of  tbe  soil  ia  eoDcladed,  eeeordtng  to  the  common 
cxpr«'>''i  ici,  frt'in  the  suppressed  p'r  rn;\s  of  the  inv.tnaltle 
r..i!ncid«.'iirc  ol  llourisliiiig  trt'tis  and  rich  soil,  and  as  the 
"ijiM  Iviiov^'a  or  >uyi  (uhicli  for  tlic  present  pur]K«>e  is  the 
same  thinjj)  that  a  rich  soil  is  necessary'  in  onier  that  trees 
najr  Iburiah,  the  richness  of  the  aoit  u  in  £ict,  according 
10  th«  comqion  notion  of  coum  uA  olbeW  here  elao  eon- 
aidered  to  tie  tbe  cause  of  tbe  lutnirianoe  of  the  trees, 
if  we  lixik  to  the  matter  of  the  syllogism.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  bolli  things  are  atrinned,  hotli  that  the  trees  tfciuriiJi 
,11. ij  lii.ii  the  sjil  la  ricli,  tlic  same  thini,'  is  altirmeJ  as  in  the 
iictitcncc  '  liic  giuuiid  is  rich  and  thm-^urit  (b«  trees 
Iteurisb  ;'  aiid  in  boih  these  cases,  when  the  two  propositions 
ate  eooaidetml  as  affirmetiom^  not  cooneetcd  in  the  way  of 
coneluaion.  notbinK  more  ia  eflbetod  by  tbe  word  thir^ore 
th^n  to  '•u)^<!e:>t  the  notion  of  the  iDvarithle  ooinoidenee  of 
tljuri-liiuir  irces  and  rich  soil. 

The  Conclusion  of  il»e  '  ground  being  rich  htratue  the 
trees  oa  tl  are  flouriahiiig '  (the  richness  of  the  ground  in 
question  not  being  known  otherwise  than  by  the  trees)  cati- 
oot  b«  made  except  from  tlie  premisa,  '  wherever  trees 
flouriah,  there  tbe  ipwund  is  rich.  Now  though  it  may  be 
true  that '  wherever  treea  flouxiab.  there  the  ground  ia  noh,' 
it  may  not  be  true  that  *  wherever  the  ground  is  rich, 
thi  re  trees  flourish,*  for  the  ^Tound  nKi\  be  rich,  and  covered 
Vila  water  lu  which  trees  will  uul  flourish.  But  if  «e 
sflirm  that  *  tlie  trees  flourish  became  tlie  ciround  is  ncli,' 
«e  aflinD  both '  tlut  the  ireea  tlourish'  and  '  tliat  tJie  ground 
it  rich,'  which  again  is  nothing  more  than  affirming  by  ira- 
plicntion  Uiat  *  wherever  trees  doorish«  there  the  ground  is 
neb.*  leaving  it,  as  before,  possible  that  there  may  be  rieh 
ground  where  tree-s  do  not  ( Ibr  some  reason  or  other) flourish. 

Now  it  !<»  said  that  in  the  former  case,  where  a  Conclusion 
is  made,  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree.*  is  ronsuiered  lo  be  the 
cause  uf  my  knoinng  tbe  fertility  uf  the  soil ;  that  is,  in 
tbe  conclusion.  '  the  ground  is  rich  because  the  trees  on  it 
are  flourishing  '  the  gnnind  is  rieh'  is  my  (oundudad)  know- 
Icdffe,  and  h£mM  is  Uwre  need  to  ezpteH  enoaeaml  eAet, 
u  Dctween  *  flourishing,'  trees*  and  '  my  knowledKc'  In 
the  latter  ca^c,  wliere  botli  propositions  are  aflRrmativc,  but 
neither  of  tliem  in  the  way  of  conclusion,  it  i-(  said  that  the 
luxuriance  of  tbe  trees  dues  not  require  proof,  but  rt.-(|Uires 
to  beaeooanted  (or;  that  is,  rieboesa  of  toil  and  luxuriance 
V  bote  coosideied  in  the  lektion  of  oeuso  and  effect. 
Aficoiding  to  tbiSk  a  relatioa  of  OMMonnd  oflbet^  though  not 
«f  the  tMno  cMiio  md  efiei,  is  indimtod  in  hoih  cum  hjr 


the  word  h^uit' ;  nnd  in  the  former  cOMtho  riflhlWit  9t 

the  Soil  IS  considered  lo  be  proved  also. 

This  is  rather  perplexing,  but  perhaps  the  perplexity  may 
be  gut  rtd  uf  thus: — *  The  ground  is  rich,  became  the  trees 
on  it  are  flourishing,'  is  neeeaserily  true,  if  it  is  also 
troe  that  '  vheiever  trees  lioarisb,  there  the  gnNmd  is 
rieh;*  bnt  Ibis  ganoral  propestUoo  most  be  pnttS  in  sono 
wey  or  aieuwein  in  order  that  the  logical  conclusion  may 
also  he  a  true  conclusion.  '  TIte  trees  flourish,  became  the 
ground  is  rich  :'  here  both  f  li  t>  are  priived  or  assumed 
( winch  for  the  present  purpose  is  the  same  thing),  and  it 
is  also  aflirnied  by  implicatu.n  that  'wherever  trees  flourish, 
there  the  ground  is  nch.'  The  difference  between  Um  two 
sentences  then  w  this :  the  former  affirms  that  a  portienlar 
seilisfiohtif  sodienhmysrieh  under  aimibveitoinutanoea; 
and  the  reduetion  of  the  expression  to  the  eomplete  syllo- 
gistic form  show*  us  wliat  must  lie  proved  or  a^-^nnv  jn 
order  that  the  conclusion  shall  be  true  in  tins  p.tf  Ucuiar 
case.  The  latter  afhrms  the  particular  lliin^j  to  be  true, 
wbich  in  the  former  is  only  true  upon  a  certain  cundiiion; 
and  it  also  aflirms  by  implication  the  truth  of  this  certain 
eondiiion.  The  former  is  •  syUogism,  beeanae  that  whieh 
is  nid  of  the  whole  nay  be  laia  of  a  part.  The  latter  is 
nothing  more  than  the  implicit  statement  of  a  general  pro- 
position ouiilauieil  111  the  explicit  statement  of  a  particular 
instance:  it  is  no  lo^^ical  iiifeicnce  ;  it  is  no  logical  induc- 
tion ;  It  is  simply  a  statement  of  a  thing  being  true  m  a 
certain  case,  with  an  in|rticit  assertion  that  the  same  thing 
is  true  in  all  similar  cases ;  in  other  words,  the  form  of  laiH 
gnage  implicitly  contains  the  affirmation  of  a  general  pro* 
position,  whiohcaa  only  be  the  rosnit  of  an  indnetion  tn  tho 
non-logieal  sense  of  that  term. 

Tbe  difference  between  logical  Deduction  and  Ti  lion 
is  explnined  in  the  article  I?#DUcnoN.  But  it  wiil  not  be 
out  o!'  place  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  here.  In  the 
Deductive  Syllogism,  we  proceed  from  the  whole  to  its 
parts,  tram  the  thing  eontaining  to  the  things  or  some  of 
the  thin^  rontniaed;  end  this  is  true  notwithstandmg  it  is 
not  so  e\pie«sed  in  the  eommoo  Ibrm  of  language.  For  the 
particular  conclusion,  as  already  observed,  h  tlie  thing  which 
111  ordinary  language  is  sund  to  be  proved  ;  hut  there  is  no 
demonstrative  evidence  to  the  mind,  ?  \ri  pi  st  is  shown  that 
tbe  particular  ooDcluaioo  is  contained  in  a  general  protKMio 
tion.  ThedoduetiTO  syHognnn  as  already  expUlM  snows 
what  this  general  pnmoMiiim  is,  and  this  goneid  pro> 
position  is  osswmed  to  lie  tme^  or  is  known  to  be  true  in 
some  other  way  (by  induction,  properly  so  called,  for  in- 
stance) than  by  means  of  the  syllogism.  But  there  is 
another  mofle  of  oiienition  by  which  the  mind  can  proceed 
from  particularfi  lo  generals ;  but  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  Inductive  Syllogism,  is  no  syllogism,  that  is,  no  neces- 
sary ooaolusion,  unless  all  the  particulars  are  enumerated, 
or  assumed  to  be  enumerated;  and  in  this  consists  the  dif- 
ferenee  between  the  Inductive  Syllogism  and  Induction,  or 
what  is  sometimes,  but,  we  think,  not  with  itriet  propriety, 
called  Inductive  Rcisoiiin^'.  which  however  i.s  no  o)Hfration 
of  renson,  but  one  of  the  understanding  only  ;  or,  to  prevent 
disputes  nhout  terms,  it  is  not  tin?  ssiine  mental  process  as 
tliat  of  tlie  L.ogical  Induction,  f  ir  its  conclusion  is  not  ne- 
cessary. This  Indnetion  then,  which  leads  us  ftom  the 
obsenrmtion  of  one  or  more  like  fkets  to  make  a  general 
asaertion  whieh  will  eomprehend  like  fkets  not  observed, 
is  a  material  illation  of  quite  a  different  character  from 
the  other.  Tlius  process  has  someliiues  been  absurdly  con- 
sidered as  a  peculiar  discovery  of  modern  times,  tliough  it 
must  have  been  practised  by  the  Arst  man  who  ever  made 
use  of  his  eyea.  The  process  of  investigating  and  collecting 
facts  which  are  among  the  phenomena  of  tbe  material  worl<C 
has  boon  greatly  imprwed  in  modem  tiroes. 

"That  syllogistic  funn  which  is' properly  called  Inductive 
(iwayuyif)  is  explained,  though  %'ery  briefly,  by  Aristotle 
( Aiiulyt.  Pnor.,  ii.  J  ,' ;  TofA<\  i.  12),  and  is  not  confounded , 
by  iiiDi  with  the  material  induction  of  a  general  hsw  or  rule 
from  the  examination  of  a  nnmher  of  paiticular  eases  of 
a  like  kind.* 

If  we  wish  to  prove syUogistioBlly  tho mortali^ofo  given 
individual  John«  we  say— 

Alt  mm  ara  monal; 


kiaaauii 
ThmlmJslMi  it 


Now  this  eooetnsion  is  noeemaiy,  beoanaa  *John*  i 


*  'BmiyMri}  ^'c  efiv  hriv,  awl  4  if  iwovwy^g 


igitiz^ 
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UimA  id 'all  men/  But  suppose  wo  wi«h  to  prove  our 
primtiy  profMnitllHli  that  'all  nteii  arc  morUl,'  what  i«  the 
proMH  tn»l  ve  moit  IbUow  i  We  may  atiirio  oiaitaUty  of 
all  men  who  have  died,  but  w  rannot  afDrm  it  of  all  who 

art*  Iiviii!;  mid  who  ^hnlt  live,  for  that  U  ibo  thing  to  be 
provi  il.  Thin  iH  a  ca.so  in  which  there  can  be  no  logical, 
ibai  IS,  II  •  necessary  conclusion. 

Dr.What».'lj  says  (p.  22'))  'that  in  the  process  of  reason- 
ing by  which  we  deduce  from  our  ob»ervaliun  of  certain 
known  cases  an  inftrcnce  wiih  respect  to  unknown  ones, 
m  ara  employing  a  syllogism  in  barbara  with  the  major 
piemiss  suppreaaed ;  that  being  alwaya  aubetautiall]^  the 
same,  as  it  n«serls '  that  wbataffVf  balongs  to  tbe  individual 
c  oxaminsd,  bdongi  to  the  vhola  class 

And  he  furtht  i  mvs  that  induction,  '  so  far  forth  as  it  i-i 
an  argunwtt  (which  has  previoui-ly,  in  the  same  wrk  ' 
(p.  iSit  been  defined  to  be  a  '  syllogism  when  regularly  ex- 

Sressed*K  may  of  course  b«  stated  syllogi»ticaliy ;  but  so 
ir  forth  as  it  is  a  proem  of  inquiry  to  obtain  the  praauaea 
of  that  artjumcnt,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  province  of 
li)|;ic."  But  a  syllogism  will  be  e<|ually  good  (p.  H)  if  we 
suUsliluti-  iul'iii..'.)  Hvuii-  U  fii-  tin- terms,  without  any  re- 
(;atd  to  tlic  ihuigs  siKUiiicd  by  tiu  tn ;  and  (p.  i;!) '  every 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  two  other  proposiiiuns  or  pre- 
mises.' This  so-called  induction  then,  stated  syllogistically, 
inrns  out  to  be  nothing  different  from  a  pnoperBjllot^ism: 
if  (he  premises  ace  tnie^  the  eonduaion  ia  neeeimhly  true. 
The  s>  lloK>Am  then  has  done  nothing,  and  it  leaves  tbe 
process  of  irii|i;ii  }  prcfisclv  where  it  was  before  the  induc- 
tion was  put  latu  tlas  i»i>  rulled  svllogislic  form. 

This  mistake  rc(|nirt>  :i  tru  ni  ic  as  it  has  been 

dcclarcii  to  bo  '  a  just,  and.  sy  (ur  as  we  are  aware,  an  ori- 
ginal i  cinurk ;  and  its  cunscquences  are  extremely  impor- 
tant.'  (IVettinuistn  lievtew.  No.  17,  p.  109.) 

The  deducin;.;  an  inference  from  (itels  Itiveitigatcd  and 
collected  is  s:iid  to  be  an  arguinentativo  process^  and,  like 
other  arguments  (that  is.  syllo;;i&ms).  capable  of  being  syl- 
[■i^i^t.^  :*Vy  cxj.ri-ssed.  If  it  is  a  syllogi>U'  proi-es«,  it  is  uti- 
iUtuUliNlly  .susucitlilileof  the  strict  syllogistic  i\>rm.  Nuw  tins 
so-called'  inl'ereiice  iln  making  a  univLis.il  ;il!inii.iti(iu 
founded  oa  a  number  of  particulan;  and  if  it  isa  8yilot;isiu, 
the  univetal  aflirmation  is  the  coodnsion;  and  if  it  is  a  syl- 
logism, the  couetuaion  ia  necessary.  The  concluiiion  is  by 
t  he  suiipaeition  a  eonelusion  from  certain  Itnown  tilings  as 
III  oilii  r  unknown  things;  and  the  universal  conclusion  is, 
thii  siLiL  ihiiik'  istrueofthe  unknown  things  whicli  is  known 
to  ill'  tr.ii!  of  (he  known  ones;  m  oiht-r  ',\v)ri;>,  tlin!  lliii 
sotnelhintt  is  true  boih  of  the  kiioHu  aH>l  lia*  ui)l>nu»n 
tiling:^.  Now  ui  order  to  attain  this  sylluvis'ic  conclusion, 
it  is  said  that  wo  employ  a  syllj^istu.  in  which  the  major 

E remiss  la  of  this  form:  cvefything  which  is  true  of  (ho 
nown  is  trae  of  the  unknown,  or  evervthing  which  is  true 
of  the  known  is  true  of  the  known  and  the  unknown. 

To  take  Dr.  Whately's  own  t  x.nuiMC  :  '  finin  an  exami- 
naliun  of  the  history  of  sevci  ul  :\iiti;ufs,  aud  fiu<lm>»  lliat 
eacli  of  them  was  of  shcn  I'.a,  alum,  we  conclude  that  the 
same  is  likely  to  hi>  iho  c  w  iili  all  lyraunies.'  And  it  is  soid 
tliat  in  such  sjllo^isnis  liu-v,  we  a.ssume  'that  trhutever 
belongs  to  the  ludividual  ur  iiidividuaU  t  hat  we  are  examining; 
belongs  to  the  class  under  which  they  come.'  Now  this 
uiii\ersa1  affirmation  is  a  proposition  to  be  provfd  in 
some  way  or  other.  If  it  be  a.ssumed,  it  is  the  major  of  a 
deductive  sylloj^isin,  and  (he  conclusion  is  lopi  •  iIU  m  t ,  >- 
sary,  and  also  true,  if  the  major  is  true.  H  ii  Imw  is 
this  major  ti>  be  established,  hy  viiiue  •<(  vlmli  we  yre 
to  liave  a  loj;ical  illation  and  a  true  conclusion?  It  is 
admitted  that  in  induction,  properly  so  called,  a  general 
matenul  tniih  is  to  be  atlirmed  by  virtue  of  forticulwr 
Acts  bcinp;  uivesligated  and  known.  But  if  we  afiirm 
some  pioposituiti  whu  h  is  more  general  than  and  compre- 
lu'iids  lliat  which  we  wish  to  csiablish,  and  then  so  con- 
'strui'l  our  sylloijisiii  that  the  ronclus;' i:i  -luiU  'jl-  j  l-3ij;iral 
inference,  it  cannot  be  a  true  one  also  unless  we  c»talili>h 
this  more  general  premiss.  But  th«  object  of  the  true  in- 
duction ia  to  establuii  the  general  Iniih  from  particular 
facts  that  are  known  ami  iinesii-ated  1 1.  in  tbe  case  su\y- 
posed,  the  syllogism  is  valid,  the  particular  facts  are  uscleftt ; 
the  concluiion  is  logically  good,  and  it  becomes  matcrtally 
true  when  the  move  general  proposition  is  estahlisbcd  which 
cont  iins  the  conclusion.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  in- 
vesti[:ation  ai.J  collection  of  fiots  loestablisli  a  pioposilioti 
different  from  and  luuru  general  tbau  that  for  (be  eslablutb- 
aient  of  wbieh  the  facts  are  itivostignt»l  vsA  coUoctcd;  in 


other  wordii,  it  is  not  the  matter  in  hand  to  investigate  and 
collect  facts  fur  n fwticuter  piupoM,  SAdtben  not  lot 


them  fur  that  purpose. 
In  this  sohmIIm  ayllagifm  then  m  have  a  suppressed 

major  of  thiii  form,  '  that  which  is  true  of  some  is  true  of 
all,  which  muat  mean  either  'everything;  which  is  true  of 
some  is  true  of  all,'  or,  'tins  niie  tiling  wlmh  is  truo  of 
some  is  true  of  all.'  In  the  former  CMse,  the  iupt>reiised 
major  expresses  a  general  proposilion,  which  we  must  esta- 
blish in  order  that  our  iliation,  which  is  logically  correct, 
may  be  true  materially ;  but  then  this  is  not  the  pioposaion 
which  we  pmfiMS  In  be  deshons  to  establish,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  cannot  be  established  by  tite  bets  investigated  and 
collected.  If  it  means  that  this  nut-  thin::  wliii  h  i;.  tru»-  ..f 
some  is  true  of  all,  this  is  iKitlmif;  more  llian  to  make  tlia 
CQiichlsioil  the  major  jiiuiiiiss.  and  so  to  coiirluilc  tlu'  I'oli- 
(-1  usioM  from  it«elf.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  Dr.  Wbaiel^ 
has  any  such  absurd  meaning  as  this:  but  his  language  M 
ca^bla  of  tbia  menninjg.  Be  doen  however  mean  niiher 
thia  or  tbe  other ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  whioh  is  tbe  less 
lofl;iral  meaning  of  the  two. 

A  few  more  words  seem  necessary  on  another  ptssasie  in 
Dr.  Wha(ely's  work,  by  way  of  clearini;  ihc  way  to  a  riyht 
comprehension  of  the  province  of  logic.  It  htkn  been  al- 
ready observed  (hat  discourse  or  speech  generally  assumes 
(be  form  of  a  s^Uogiam  with  one  of  the  premises  sup> 
pressed;  which  IS  by  mmy  modem  kgidaas  eaUed  na 
enthymeme.* 

Dr.  Whately  obeervee  that  the  enthymeme  <the  entby- 

mciiic  of  modern  togi'  iuns)  'is  not  ftrirtty  /■t/lfogistic,  i.e.  it« 
contlasiveiiyss,  IS  not  aiiparent  from  ihc  nu-i  i-  form  of  the  ex- 
pression. « illioul  regard  In  the  incuiiii'^  ol'tlu'  tci  in- :  lHT,ni>tf 
It  is  from  l/ud  we  (brm  our  judgnu  nt  as  to  the  truth  ot  liio 
suppressed  premtsi.  The  expressed  (tiu.  sM;j«r premiss 
may  be  true,  and  yet  the  ooiicluaion  fiilse.'  The  reason  here 
given  why  the  (ao-eslled)  enthyneaM  is  not  strictly  syltt^ 
giatic  is,  that  we  form  our  judguent  of  the  truth  of  (he  aup- 
pi-essed  premijui  fVom  the  meaning  of  the  terms.  This  is  a 
singular  icason.  The  tru/Ii  of  llic  supiirt^-std  i  roniis-  Ii;is 
nothing  to  do  with  tliu  validity  uf  the  cuticlutituu  as  an  in- 
ference. If  the  suppressed  premiss  were  expressed,  Ih^; 
qucHtion  as  to  the  conclusion  would  be,  not  whether  the  sup- 
pressed premiss  were  true,  but  whether  it  net  >.s:italed  the 
conclustuo  If  ilie conclusion  ia  already  rn  ide  and  one  pre- 
miss only  stated,  the  truth  of  (he  sunpre-^L'd  presaiss  is  not 
the  niatler  in  (]ucsiii)ii,  but  only  i/ha!  it  is;  and  when  wo 
Ijavc  asi  ei  tuiiii'il  whiit  llic  |)H'uuss  must  be  in  order  that 
coiuluMon  may  bo  \alid  as  an  inference,  «c  nKi\  lln-n 
inquire  if  the  suppressed  premiss  is  true.  Tlie  expressed 
premiss  cannot  be  true  and  the  conclusion  false,  for  the  proper 
suppressed  promise  is  virtually  involved  in  tbe  conclusion 
and  the  expressed  premiss.  Besidee,  the  mere  form  of  the 
expression  docs  indicate  tbe  suppressed  premiss  ;  if  it  did 
not,  the  cnlbymenic.  that  is,  the  incomplete  syllogism,  the 
syilo<:i5ni  of  ciimiuoii  discourse,  would  be  incapable  of  being 
expressed  m  the  fotiu  ut  a  cmnpliMc  syllogism.  If  we  say 
A  is  C.  because  or  /or  it  is  B.  «  huh  is  the  mero/orw  of  the 
expression,  we  see  that  the  suppressed  premiss  is.  B  is  C, 
that  is,  B  isoentainad  in  or  is  co-cxtcnsivc  with  C ;  and  every 
person  who  csa  eompiebend  the  notion  of  a  containing 
whole  and  its  contained  parte  will  understand  what  is 
iiu  ant  if  it  is  expressed  in  this  form :  A  is  contained  in  C 
1jc'<  au^e  .\  IS  contained  in  B.  As  if  a  man  had  found  that 
any  one  lluui;  could  be  roiilaiia-d  in  anutlier  (second  i  tliiii^-, 
anil  tins  other  (»ecuiid)  thitii^  were  contained  in  a  Itnid,  he 
would  conclude  mentally  that  this  one  thing  wa»  coniaiiied 
in  the  thtril;  and  llie  form  of  his  ex;  rc^sj,,),  M  ould  b«.  it  ia 
contained  in  the  third  bttmm  it  is  <  •.luanu.d  m  ihe  s^condi 
in  which  he  would  tucitiv  suppose  that  the  aecand  is  een- 
tained  in  tbe  third,  and  would  then  neoetaanly  conclude 
that  the  last  is  coiitaiiK-d  in  lIic  lliird. 

We  are  now  in  a  (ondiitoii  to  .show  what  ajr  ll.c  Imiiis 
of  puro  logic,  or  of  a  )iiiie  ki^ic.  All  proposiii.in<  ainl  .ill 
svllugisms  are  the  subject  ul  u  [  urc  logic  only  so  tar  as  liu-y 
have  tU  something  in  cumniou.  They  have  only  somcthiiig 
in  common  so  ftr  as  they  are  all  capable  of  being  reduced 
lu  a  common  llnm  or  Icrms ;  that  is.  a  pure  logic  is  formal 

•  It  iiai  beea  obwrMd  by  a  IfMiird  writer  ('Eakiltanilt  BrrivK.'  K«.  llS) 

I'.at  l.'iit  i«  iiul  tlw  mi-.nni»(!  of  Ihe  eii<l!jni«iB«  of  AriiJoi'",  wtiUh  U  <]ii.tti) 
trill- ;  HIT  11  ll  tlr  inffiniu,'  nf  tlir  riiitmiii'fiic  "f  (  ifrto.    "Ihr  rull.in mif  yjt— 
}  m;'V  Iw  r<*l|irr«*ii  lo  !»  ihoKiaj!  Ill'  mraiiinfi"  of  ll  r  nl'l  >'nlliy:iirn>« 

t  {It'^Vftrifta),  »hicli  t**nif  lo  lisvo  li*eu  lakeii  t  y  <tiiTi'iciit  M-iiim  lU  dif- 
fiitriit  »i.-ii«i«;  Aii»lo'l<!  V 'lnu'jf',  /'liiT..  ii  s7j;  (  »i-<-r«  , /"i.;,iio,  J.I,  i-l). 


metmu  1 
Istksi 


u  IliaU-nu*  (]r»|M  '^fuivuai,  *         Ttic  rulbymcm*  of  IhieUtutS 
■sd(ta«itb)awiB«  CwmhiiI*    <*<>'  T^,  I.,  «,3i.) 
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onljr.  N«»tlMr  til*  ■yllogitm  nor  iU  parts  regard  the  miA- 
tor.  and  the  propMiiion<t  which  enter  into  the  >)'11o|ri»m 
are  only  the  ooject  of  logic  i>o  far  as  they  aro  connecte<l 

!>_v  f.v  t<  ri',f.  And  since  J>rw|)(>-.|1  khi'",  vvlicu  vicui-il 
^ulciy  liitf  parts  of  a  syiiuguiu,  must  be  capable  of  bcmg 
rvduced  to  the  »anie  fonn  or  forms,  it  Mluws  tliul  ull  prupu- 
eitiona  oa  logical  elements  cunnccled  by  it  and  la  aoi  urt> 
oolf  viewed  in  that  way  in  which  the  rciuon  doM»  Uld  inus>t 
beotuae  it  does,  Tiew  all  thinga  which  are  so  presented  to 
the  mind  $Dd«pendentl]r  of  the  matter,  naincl),  with  rcb- 
tioii  ?o  the  nottnn  if  a  tiuit  liriliiL;  v^liolc  lunl  contained  parts. 

If  till-.  L\(>iisiiiiiM  sot'iii  tedi'iu-,,  liif  taijli  i<t  with  thuse 
\\]iu.  whili-  liiey  |iri4'iss  lo  tuiu  li  \nivv.  logir,  confound  it  both 
wall  an  applied  logic  and  with  uther  thiii^a  oJao. 

Thcr«  Menu  to  us  another  error  111  Dfc  MTbately,  which 
ia  vurih  noticing:  he  ufs  *  No  oonTenQon  ii  empiojed  for 
aor  logical  purpoea^  uoleu  it  he  HUtive;'  end  he  edda. 
*  toe  (rader  muat  not  suppose  from  the  uae  of  the  word 
•*il!ati»e,**  that  this  conversiion  is  a  pn>ce:>sof  reasotting ;  it 
ft  i>  ill  f .1 1  '  ill)  ^tiitiii.'  sauiL-  judgment  in  anoliier 
fiifii*.'  N  i»  it  \V(  say  A  u  li,  iiifaiiing  thiit  A  is  contained 
in  B.  it  IS  a  1  i^ic-il  r  .jii-e<|uence  or  (-«)ncIuMon.  though  not 
a  syllogiiitic  one,  that  ii  is  not  contained  in  A.  In  this 
ca»e  then  there  can  be  no  unlitaited  logical  lotiM  i'tiun 
of  the  pto|N>aition.  It  A  U  eo-extenaive  with  U,  then  li 
ta  oo^tenaiTe  with  A;  in  whieh  caae  there  is  a  logical 
conversion.  The  laws  of  thought  nece*sitatt-  iii>'  noa 
eonver.iion  in  the  one  ease  and  the  conrerhioii  in  tiiu  olhui  ; 
and  if  liu'-c  ivv  iiL.t  1  ji^ical  conclusionii,  ihSfB  it  DO  such 
thin^  H'i  a  pufu  lugiu  or  rcuituniiig. 

It  IS  generally  said  that  logic  teaches  us  to  reason  cor- 
recUy.  or  that  it  sbowa  tiie  pcocea*  which  lakes  place  in  the 
miod  when  a  man  doee  raeaon  correctlf.  It  ia  however 
diflieutt  to  edmit  the  aecttracj  of  this  statement.  If  e  man 
reeaona  at  ell,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  he  rea^onH  correctly. 
Language  isscMnrn  cx(in. .n  tin-  t  nui  <it  -_\  lKji,'ism>,  and 
U  I*  not  Usual  to  express,  in  uny  way,  )>ulli  iLe  )aiupi>)>.iioua 
from  which  we  deduce  a  com  Iumuii.  We  generally  ex- 
preM  outaetYea  by  way  of  a  conclusiun  and  one  premiss. 
Now  this  bang  so,  the  sllppre^)!>e1l  premiss  may  always  be 
diaoovcred  by  somebody,  though  the  speaker  or  writer  may 
not  always  be  able  to  daieoTer  nit  own  suppressed  premiss. 
The  conclusion  and  one  prcrni.-^  bcinLi  '^ivtu.  tin.'  isupprcssf  tl 
premiss  is  also  given,  for  tlif  cuucIumuu  and  the  exjHcS(»4.'d 
]»nii»^  necessitate  the  proper  suppressed  pretuiKs.  They 
who  say  a  man  argues  incorrectly,  when  he  states  a  conclu- 
sion and  one  premiss  only,  atfume  that  Iks  suppressed 
premiss  is  not  that  suppressed  premiss  which  the  two  data 
|cqaiie»  hot  some  other.  Uut  if  Miine  other,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  can  find  it  out,  and  iberafore  they  cannot  confute 
him.  It  ia  only  because  the  aupprosacd  premiss  (perhaps 
not  known  to  the  •jicnkcr)  (njune  l  to  by  the  dat  i,  i>  ilio 
real  one.  that  we  can  tvjiiliiti'  ihu  speaker.  Wo  shuw  wliat 
the  suppressed  prcmijis,  is,  .td  I  then  we  are  in  a  oondilion  to 
dispute  It,  and  to  ask  huii  for  proof  of  it.  A  man  then  does 
MMtn  eorrcctly  when  he  reasons  by  a  (inclusion  and  one 
«x|iiMed  premise.  The  s}ilogistie  fonn  shows  us  whet  the 
premise  muat  be.  that  is,  it  leeds  to  the  full  interpretation 
of  Ibe  speaker's  meaning.  Dut  suppose  a  man  expresses  all 
the  terms  of  a  sylloKi.<iro,  and  his  syllogism  is  vicious,  is  it 
VjciKU*  becausi'  lir  r>  ii-  mis  wioni;,  i>r  luciusc  he  lias  uiveii 
a  meaning  to  S'jtne  ui  liis  lei  tii»  \»liieit  other  people  do  nut, 
or  has  altoi'ether  mistaken  them :.'  Wu  think  that  his  rcason- 
il^tW  ntcn,  »  sod  must  he  correct.  His  apprehension  mny 
lie  end  often  is  wrong.  In  this  view,  reasoning,  as  rea»oiti»/f, 
is  always  correct  rea>toning.  It  has  been  objected  to  tins  by 
a  friend,  that  tnuny  persons  who  are  not  fhmiliar  with 
liigical  (  ..umiIl-i  atimis,  on  In'ins  ii^kril  wlu'tluT,  it'  every  A 

IsB.C^iiiV  B  a  ulso  A,Will  adlinl  lil.s  (  iKivuiilull  Ui  bo  tiUO. 

It  IS  then  asked  if,  in  admitun,;  ihi^,  n  iisdii  r'.rreclly. 
Tbeauawer  to  this  difficulty  is  furnished  bv  the  objector, 
vbo  goes  en  to  mv,  that  if  the  perMm  who  lamits  this  cun- 
wsioD  ie  uked  the  same  qoeslkm  M  to  a  naleria)  eoi\< 
vmion,  radi  ae,  every  goose  is  an  animal,  he  immedielely 
perceives  that  lie  cannot  say  every  animal  is  a  goose,  lliis 
»hows  that  bis  apprehension  of  the  expression,  every  A  is 
Ii,  was  incorrict,  liiai  is,  he  <iul  iioi  uiukTsiaiiil  it,  but  took 
It  to  mean  soroethiiig  ditleieat  Irom  what  the  person  iiitoiidod 
by  It  who  put  the  question. 

Id  arfrumcotation  (be  conolusioDS  are  the  matters  which 
ate  directly  di<«puled;  but  the  suppressed  proposition  is 
genentUy  tiie  reel  matter  in  dispute,  or  the  meaning  of  a 
Mm  is  the  matttr  in  dispute.  The  me  «f  logical  totm 


consists  in  showing  fully  and  explicitly  what  is  expressed 

imi  ^tTt'ctly  and  only  implicitly  in  thoconmion  form  of  lun- 
yna^;  and  its  use  is  not  a  bit  the  less  because  it  neither 
tc.i.  l.i  -  t.j  i  i  :i>Mii  111  if  I  i  irivicts  our  reason  of  error.  Its  use 
IS  to  iinluate  to  ii>  M  the  forinil  elements  and  coitditiona 
of  dencndent  truth.  It  points  out  to  us  atid  h  urls  ua  totho 
consiileration  of  the  several  propositions  which  disconrae 
contains,  and  from  the  consideration  of  the  fle\'eral  proposi- 
tions  it  leads  to  the  terms,  and  there  it  leaves  us. 

The  cause  of  this  confusion  between  l.iu'ic  a  nd  raclnphynie 
is  obvious,  and  lies  in  (I  r  nccessny  which  ail  men  fe.  1  of 
a  inctapliystc  of  s  iii  -  kaid  or  other.  General  teims 
aii'l  ^.  II.  r.i;  |i) . i]ii,m:  1  i-is,  the  elements  of  every  inuti-rial 
syllagiaiu,  arc  deeply  fixed  iu  the  mind  long  lielore  its 
coiisciousiiesa  is  awakened  to  the  cot:niiiaiue  of  the  op<h 
rations  of  the  reason ;  and  in  many  minds  thiaconaciousncsa 
IS  never  called  into  existence.  Lagiciana  clearly  perceive 
the  value  of  llic  syllogistic  forms  us  an  aid  and  a  f'tinal 
help  in  analysing  the  reasoning  process  in  a  fjiveii  rase: 
ihcy  iilsu  se«'  or  feel  that  the  reaMiiutig  pri.)Ci  ss  ni  itself 
IS  nut  knowledge,  but  they  see  that  it  is  a  means  to  know- 
ledge. Its  barrenness  ui  itself  i«»  couRiuntled  with  its 
produetivf  powers  when  exercised  on  a  material,  and  hcnoe 
(hey  have  come  to  confound  ila  operating  energies  with  its 
producu;  as  if  a  man  should  confound  his  tools  with  that 
which  is  produced  by  hia  tool*  operating  on  hin  materials. 

A  pure  logic  will  IcMfl  ill  i  ien  to  u  ii»eta|i!i\  >  .  rapiire 
lofjic  has  its  Use  ui  lU  aj'piieations.  A  iiu  i.^jiivsic,  as  a 
system,  if  it  di>es  not  contuin  a  lo^ic,  will  K  id  (o  tfie  results 
of  iiiKst  -systems  of  metaphysic,  thai  is,  lo  noue  at  all. 

Thus  it  am  cars  (hat  the  study  of  logic  ta  perhaps  the 
proper  introiKu  tiun  to  a  metaphysic ;  ana  it  were  much  to 
be  Mished  that  all  who  have  Written  en  the  latter  had  Orst 
been  subjecital  to  the  discipline  of  the  f  <rtiier. 

Ilie  ibrms  of  the  SvtLOOtSM  are  con-iriered  under  that 
aiti.  h  ,  consistently  >uih  the  j  i m  if  this  woiL.  In  the 
UiLuu  time,  till  we  have  some  sysieiu  of  logic  in  our  lan- 
guage Mhi<  h  IS  founded  ii]:on  and  grow>  out  of  s<.iiie  phihi- 
suphieal  system,  it  is  better  for  tiie  student  tosiinl)  uiily  a 
purely  formal  logic,  which  is  independent  of  any  pliiloso- 
jdiica!  systuin,  and  to  a|i]i!y  it  lu  hie  various  studies.  For 
such  [iu4  jse,  a  small  pamphlet  sueh  as  Prufvi'sor  De 
Morgan's  *  First  Notions  of  Loi^ic,  prejiaiatory  lu  ihe  SukIv 
of  (ieomctrv,'  Ivuinlon,  IS.J'J,  si^ems  to  us  the  otil^  kiiui  of 
b<xik  111  L)ur  lunju  i-e     ;t  can  be  sately  reeoninieiide<l. 

Tiie  ijuestiuii,  \\  iiat  is  Logic?  has  been  a  iiiutler  of  much 
dispute.  It  has  also  been  disputed  whether  lo^ic  i»  a  i- 
eiiee  or  an  art,  or  both — an  idle  cjucstiun,  whicU  moy  be 
safely  left  undecided.  It  is  mure  important  to  determine  what 
is  comprehended  in  tho  term  logic,  and  this  ban  partly  been 
attempted  here.  Tt  h  also  of  somo  inijxirtance  to  situw 
that  the  liulioiis  of  this  scii-iue  do  n  it  ;i|i|il;ii  K)  have  been 
YL-ry  exact  anuiiii:  the  (Jrceks  and  iiuuiaiis,  winch  may  be 
one  lausu  of  tiuj  traii.iional  confusion  us  to  the  limits 
ui  logic,  which  has  been  so  common  in  modern  times. 
It  may  be  also  useful  to  ibow  what  logic  ti  conceived  lo  be 
by  some  modern  writers. 

There  ia  no  deAoition  of  logic  in  the  extant  works  of 
Aristotle;  and  if  we  deduce  from  his  Organon,  as  we  iiow 
have  it,  our  notion  of  what  the  term  compreliei.ils,  we  shall 
find  that  it  ci/i.i,iii!~  a  ^iL.it  ih  ul  uli.i  h  does  not  beloii.^  lo 
logic  as  it  has  been  uiideijiiuu^i  by  lituse  who  have  fornu'd 
the  most  exait  notions  of  it.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
ascertaui  what  logic  is  from  the  writuigs  of  all  who  bavo 
written  on  los^ic,  n  will  be  found  impossible  to  Ibrm  any 
exact  notion  ot  its  liinit.s  and  objects. 

Dialeclie  is  distinguished  by  Cicero  {.Tijim,  1)  from 
Topic.  *.\li  exact  argumen'ation,'  In-  nh-^n.  '  consisis  of 
two  parts,  one  comprehendiiiji  aivealijii  (uiiain  invenieiuh ), 
aud  11  1'  iitiu  r  judgment  (alteram  judn-andi).'  Il<;  ns>iL;iis 
to  .\iiatoile  pre  eminence  in  both,  and  speaks  of  tiie  .Stoics 
as  having  especially  upphed  them.'ieh't^s  to  the  latter,  which 
they  named  DiaUeiie.  But  tho  dialectic  of  the  Stoics  waa 
certainly  not  (  or.fjncd  to  pure  logic,  an  appears  from  what 
Cicero  says  in  his  treatise  '  On  the  Orator '  (it.  ;tB),  and  aluo 
from  the  statement  of  the  Stoical  opinions  as  to  dialectic 
by  Diogenes  I^acrtius,  in  liis  I.  r>  /cno  of  Ciiiuin. 
Tile  Stoic  dialectic  seems  to  ha\t'  i  .  uiprelieiided  Uigic  ar.i 
more,  as  will  heitati'  i  i>|  |»  r;  and  yot  it  eompreliein>Vp£ 
less  than  the  logic  of  the  i  enputein  s  * 

•  i.t»«|l..'  Ill  I         1.1  Ion  of  fl.il  l.y  lli.ic-  Hi-,  IJW'f 
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In  Dr.  Whately's  treatise,  as  may  be  collected  ftoro  a 
comparison  of  various  passages,  logKs  seems  to  be  convert- 
ible with  ajrUogiatic.  To  rewum,  ia  the  strict  twiM  of 
mm  iioi4»  w  to  make  use  of  argumeats  (p.  18);  an 
■ipiiDent,  when  regularly  expreHfld,  is  aajrllogwD  (p.  5S)  ; 
•nd  logic  is  the  science  and  the  art  of  reasoning  (p.  1): 
from  which  it  follows  that  to  sylli  ;^ise  and  lo  reason  ore 
convertible,  and  that  loiyie  is  tin?  Uudi  v  <if  ilu'  syllui^isra  (p. 
73).*  This  scLini  U\  he  Uie  lui'aning  of  \\w  aiitlior,  iuhI  if 
such  be  the  proi>er  notion  of  logic,  it  must  bo  admitted  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  science  are  very  limited  indeed.  But 
limitod  M  they  really  are^  in  lhi»  view  of  the  aubjecl,  tlie 
•laniae  of  retlodng  argumentation  to  qrllogistiG  fiima  still 
Oonlaim  moM  than  those  may  be  inclined  to  nippooe  who 
have  not  been  disciplined  in  this  practice. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notii  e  wliul  Dr.  Whately  says 
of  iho  word  argument.  '  Every  aiguuitiu,'  he  ob^serves, 
'consists  ol'  two  parts,  that  whi<  li  is  proved,  an<l  that  by 
means  of  which  it  i«  proved ;'  and  ho  adds  in  a  note,  that 
this  is  the  ttriol  iMsbiueal  sense  of  the  word  argument,  but 
that  in  popular  nw  arguntent  ia  often  employed  to  dnaole 
the  latter  of  theoe  two  parts  alone.  Bat  tiiia  to  a  ntotako : 
the  popular  tise  is  the  correct  use,  as  it  is  in  many  other 
cases.  When  ii  man  is  said  to  use  a  ^ood  ar::unieiit,  he 
iirjie*  or  suir^esis  ^oiuctliiiig  which  is  either  pri)\L-(l  or  uni- 
ven»ally  ailmittod.  and  the  goodness  of  his  argument  con- 
sists in  lis  Winj;  applicable  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
obTioualy  comprctiending  within  it  something  which  it  is  his 
olgoet  to  estaUUsh  or  prove.  He  who  argues  well,  possesses 
tat  invontive  fiwul^y  as  doAned  by  Cicero.  It  ia  hio  bu«- 
tieas  to  eefahliah  one  or  none  things,  and  to  eemmand  the 
nssonf  of  liis  lieurcrs  by  presenting  to  their  minds  such 
propositions  as  only  need  to  be  presented  in  order  to  com- 
mand a.<isent,  anil  winch  arc  comprehensive  enuu^jh  lo  em- 
brace the  particular  thin^>s  whi<'h  lie  hxs  to  establish.  Tlie 
argument,  in  the  popular  *^ense,  is  the  premie  of  the 
ayilo^ism ;  or  it  is  the  middlo  term  t  and  it  ia  acoordingly 
exDiained  by  Cicero  llhpiea,  2)  to  ho  'ratio,  qtue  tA 
duhi*  liiciat  fidem.'  tlie  reason,  which  gives  credibility 
to  a  thing  that  is  doubtful  Of  course  tiiat  which  is 
proved  or  to  bo  )>roved  cannot  he  an  argument  within 
Cicero's  meanins?  of  the  term.  Dr.  Wlialely  himself  saj  s, 
*  that  winch  is  used  to  prove  the  question,  if  staled  hut  (as 
is  often  done  in  common  discourMi),  is  called  the  reuim.' 
But  it  is  equally  the  reason  whether  placed  first  or  last,  and 
is  called  the  reumn  withstxict  teehnical  propriety,  whatever 
nsy  be  the  place  which  it  oeenpies  in  dioeoone.  The  proper 
name  for  the  syllogisim  is  arijumentution,  of  which  the  two 
premises  are  the  argument ;  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which 
antieot  higieak  wrttsfs  tmdentood  aifanentation  aod  oigu- 
ment. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Logic  is  explained  by  Kant  with 
hi*  usual  elsarness.  Logic  is  the  sctenoe  of  the  laws  of 
thought  Logic  may  be  considered  from  two  points  of  view, 
as  General  or  SpeetaL  General  logio  oimprehends  only 
the  necessary  laws  of  thought,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  exercise  of  the  Understandin);.  and  it  has  no  reference 
to  any  difference  in  the  objecis  to  w  hu  h  it  is  applied. 
Special  logic  comprehends  the  rules  uf  tliinkini^  nu'liily  on 
any  given  subject.  General  logic  again  is  either  re  or 
Applied  logic.  In  the  former  tve  abstract  from  all  empirical 
eonditions  under  whieb  our  UDdentaading  is  eMNased»  as 
fhrinatanee,  the  ioflueneeof  the  senses,  Tmagmation,  me* 
nnry,  &c.  A  General  and  Pure  I..o^ic  has  consequently 
only  to  deal  with  pure  d  priori  principles,  and  is  a  canon  of 
the  Unciersianding  and  of  the  lleoson,  but  only  m  respect 
to  the  formal  part  of  its  use  ;  the  matter  which  is  its  object 
may  bo  eitlier  empirical  or  transcendental.  A  General 
Lo^ie  is  called  Applied  when  it  has  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  exercise  of  the  Understanding  under  tbo  subjective 
empirical  conditions,  which  we  learn  from  psycbolo^.  It 
bss  eonseauently  empirical  principles,  though  it  is  so  fhr 
General  tnut  it  h,;-  n  fr:  p.ce  to  llie  exercise  of  the  under- 
atanding  wulu  ut  am  lisiuiction  of  objecis.  In  Gcnerol 
Logic  consequt  til iy,  the  part  which  ctjmprehcnds  the  pure 
doctrine  of  the  Reason  must  be  absolutely  separated  from 
that  vhieli  is  Applied,  thotigh  still  General  Logie.  The 

■  Dr.  Wtet«ly  «>)•.' Tlic  IhinI  oj>.T»liun  uf!h<!  miad,  BJiiDaly,  mMMliiiK  ( 'T 
iiaeoWM)  f  xpr«Mrd  iu  wonl*.  It  mrgumnt ;  and  an  artuiviil,  ilatni  mt  JkU 
aad  to  tti  io^qUt  falm^  *•  nmi  m  mMa^im  i  ih«  Uiinl  part  of  locic 
tkanfcrr  Itvati  of  U<e  i^U^tm.*  TIm  <nIi«t  two  {uut*.  «liicli  ato  briefly 

tfi-!»(nl  hy  I)r  W  liKc!*,  pt^-e.  t.  '  Of  tlif  o]).  f  \li..in  of  ttir  niiMl  and  of 
t»rTi.«  :'  iivlc  2,  'Of  yr'iiu.aviio,,'  Uil  \hvy  an-  vrrj  irinrropli'tr,  aqii,  %t 

(UiiJi, \tr]r  aeOctoui  ia  >aiU;al  (RciilMi,  tbw«  ii  %  Sap^arat  Is  •■  i,  - 


first  part  only  is  properly  a  science,  though  brief  and  dry, 
as  the  regular  exhibition  of  an  elementary  view  of  the 
Understanding  must  be.  In  this  science  then  logicians 
uu.  1      ays  bear  two  rules  in  mind :  — 

1.  As  Genswal  LogiB,  it  abstracts  from  evetything  which 
the  nndentandini^  eontaiiia  is  knowledge,  and  from  all  iat 
ferenccs  in  lis  objects,  and  it  bas  onljT  10  do  vtth  the  pan 
form  of  thought. 

2.  As  Pure  Logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and  coi>- 
sequently  derives  nothing  (as  has  been  sometimes  supposed) 
from  psychology,  vvlnch  therefore  has  no  influence  at  all  on 
the  canon  of  the  understanding.  It  is  a  demonstrated 
science,  and  everything  in  it  must  he  absolutely  d  prmri 
true.  ( Kant,  Critik der  Reinen  Vemur\ft, p.  ii, &e.. ed.  1 S-29.) 

By  Applied  Logic,  Kant  understands  an  exhibition  of  the 
understanding  and  the  rules  of  its  necessary  exercise  in 
eoncrelo,  namely,  under  tliose  accidental  w)ndittotis  of  the 
subject  which  may  assist  or  impede  its  exercise,  and  all 
which  ore  only  empirical  data.  It  treats  of  attention,  its 
impediments  and  consequences*  the  Oligia  of  onor,  tlie 
State  of  doubt,  contietioo.  See. 

General  logie  then  abstraets  tnm  all  our  knowledge, 
that  is,  from  all  relation  of  our  knowled;;e  to  an  object, 
and  contemplates  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation 
I  of  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  to  one  anoilier,  that 
the  form  of  thought  generally.  So  far  as  truth  ts>  oon- 
cerned.  since  logic  is  conversant  only  about  the  general 
and  m-eessary  rules  of  thought,  the  criterion  of  its  truth 
must  lie  in  theso  rules;  and  whatever  contradicts  theru  is 
false,  fur  logio  would  tlien  eontiadiot  itseIC  Yet  though  a 
logic  may  be  eonsisleiit,  that  is,  not  self-eontradictor}-.  yet 
it  may  be  contradictory  to  the  object ;  consequently  iht-  biire 
logical  criterion  of  truth,  namely,  the  conformity  of  know- 
ledge with  the  yi'tieral  and  formal  laws  of  thought  and  of 
the  I'eason,  is  the  com^iio  thic  (jud  non,  and  cvjn.s«>quently 
the  negative  condition  of  all  truth.  Further  however  logio 
cannot  go,  and  any  error  which  affecu  not  the  form,  but 
the  rostler,  logie  bn  no  means  of  detecting. 

A  recent  German  writer  has  viewed  logic  in  a  somewhat 
different  light,  and  given  it  a  wider  range.  The  dilTiculty  of 
present  in;.;  an)  thiiit;  like  an  adequate  view  of  the  principiei 
of  llegel  by  a  few  extracts  must  l>e  the  apfdojjyfor  this  »ia- 
perfecl  attempt;  the  obscurity  of  the  exiK>sition,  if  such  it 
shall  appear,  may  be  partly  though  not  entirely  due  to  our* 
selves. 

*  That  whiob  is  ^erslly  understOMl  liy  the  term  logic,  is 
viewed  altogether  independent  of  any  nteiaphv^ical  signifi- 
cation. Tti  its  present  eondii  ii  iln  si  ience  has  no  subje<  t- 
matter  Ouhall)  lu  the  sense  lu  iivi;;Lli  subject-m.iiur  is  con- 
sidered as  a  reality  and  as  a  truth  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  But  it  is  not  for  tlii»  reason  a  formal 
science  which  is  devoid  of  truth.  The  region  of  truth  how. 
ever  must  not  be  sought  fur  in  that  material  which  people 
expect  to  And  in  logic,  and  to  the  want  of  which  its  unsa- 
tisfactory nature  is  usually  attributed;  but  the  emptiness  of 
logical  forms  rather  lies  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  con- 
sidered and  handled.  So  far  as  lof;ical  forms,  considered  as 
determinate  notions,  arc  disji)inte<l  from  one  another,  and, 
not  bound  lotjelher  m  organic  iniily,  they  are  dead  forms, 
and  have  not  in  them  the  spirit  which  is  their  livin^;  con- 
crete unity.  Thus  viewed,  they  have  no  solid  subject- 
rastter  (inhalt)— no  matter  wbioh  of  itself  wouhi  be  a  real 
substance  (fshalt).  ThesQtijeet-matter  whieh  is  looked  for 
in  logical  forms  is  nothing  else  than  a  fiiin  foundation  and 
concretion  of  these  abstract  determinations :  and  siu  li  a 
substantial  essence  is  usvialiy  sought  for  beyond  ihe  bounds 
of  the  i»etence.  But  the  logical  reason  is  itself  the  Substantial 
or  Real  matter,  which  unites  in  itself  all  abstract  determina- 
tions, and  is  their  solid  absolute  concrete  unity.  There  was 
no  need  then  to  look  far  for  a  subject-matter, Oa  it  is  usiMlly 
called ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Ueic  if  it  appeaia  enjAy*  but  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  way  of  eonsMering  it.^ 

•In  forming  judgments  Hiid  conclusions,  when  the  opera- 
tions are  espeeially  referred  to  and  grounded  on  the  (|Uan- 
tityof  the  notions,  everylhiin;  rests  inim  i \; i  i :  ihlTei cnce, 
in  a  mere  comparison, and  becoincs  a jpure  analytical  pro- 
cess and  calculation  void  of  all  ideas.  The  dedui-tMUof  the 
so-called  rules  aod  laws  of  oonelusiemi  in  particular,  is  not 
in  ueh  better  than  a  banlUng  of  stieks  of  diJIbrent  lengths  in 
order  to  sort  them  oat  and  tie  them  up  according  lo  ibeir 
magnitude — ^nothing  else  than  the  child's  game  of  select- 
ing and  putting  1oj;ether  the  pie<e*of  a  piriure  uhicli  is 

eomposed  of  pacts.  This  esetciso  9I  though;  has  accor^uH^f , 
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BOt  OMptty  bcw  eottptnd  with  aridinetifl!,  and  arithmetic 
hH  betD  eoniMiwl  with  it  In  writhnetie,  numbers  are 

considered  innopL-iulcnt  of  anr  notions,  aa  »omclhin({  which, 
independent  of  tlu-ir  iqviality  or  inequality,  that  i*.  indepen- 
dent of  theirab-olute  e\teriial  relation,  havanosignifiration, 
as  something  which  iieulmr  in  thvroselves  nor  in  their 
relations  express  a  thought.  When  it  is  niechnatrally 
aMertained  that  {  raullipliod  by  }  make  \,  this  operation 
eontaina  jnat  as  much  and  just  as'  httic  thought  as  the 
aamlwiMMHit  vhallMr  in  a  gitraa  igure  thia  or  tbat  oondu- 
mm  CM  ba  nadc* 

BmiI  remarks,  llmt  with  resi>fct  to  the  forraalion  of  nn 
indiTiatnl  muni,  l<igir  may  be  curaparLd  with  Kfii^'n^^r- 
B'>lh  logic  and  grammar  nrc  .somnihini;  (lifTi.TCiit  for  him 
^hu  Srst  approaches  tbcm  and  science  in  general,  and  for 
him  who  comet  hack  from  the  sciences  to  them.  He  who 
begins  to  learn  grammatieal  forma  and  nilaa.  aeea  in  tbem 
nothing  but  tlwmtelvai-  be  who  haa  maitcnd  a  language, 
and  compares  it  arith  other  languages,  is  in  a  capacity  to 
understand  the  full  foroeof  these  rules  and  forms.  Throuj^h 
the  grammar  be  can  reach  lh<'  ('Xi>ression  i  f  (lit*  latnd,  tho 
lopic.  The  ni»i>  is  the  same  wiih  a  manV  lirst  introduction 
Xo  !i)gic:  Its  signification  is  limiif<l  to  ii^tH".  I>ii^ic  must 
be  6nt  Imned  as  something  which  a  man  comprehends 
and  anidaratands,  but  in  which  extent,  depth,  ana  further 
meaning  are  net  diaeovered.  It  ia  not  till  we  have  a  deeper 
arqttaintaoae  with  the  other  aeieiteea  that  the  logical  beeewaa 
for  the  mind,  subjfctivftly,  not  a  n)0'<>  abstract  universal,  but 
a  universal  which  comprehends  within  it  the  abundance  of 
the  particular:  jiiHt  a*  the  ^atne  moral  muxiin  in  thetnouth 
of  a  youth,  even  if  he  understands  u  correctly,  has  not  the 
signification  and  the  comprehensive  meaning  winch  it  has 
ia  the  mind  of  a  man  of  lung  experience,  to  whom  the  words 
oon%-ey  the  full  force  of  the  expression.  Thus  the  lexical  can- 
Hot  be  A1U7  catimated  until  it  ia  nade  the  reiuU  of  eaperience 
hi  tbeaeieneea:  it  then  preaenta  itaelf  to  the  mind  aa  the 
universal  truth,  not  as  a  particular  knowledge  co  cNislcnl 
wiih  oth«r  matter  and  realities,  but  a*  th»;  csftCiKc  ol  all 
other  knowledge. 

*  Ivogic  has  been  defined  (by  Ilegd)  as  the  science  of  tlio 
pnre  thou|rht.  »hich  has  for  its  principium  (princip)  the 

Enre  knowledge  (wwten);  not  an  abstract,  but  a  concrete 
ving  unity ;  and  conerete  in  this  way,  that  in  it  there  are 
undeniably  opposed  to  one  another  the  conMiouaness  of  a 
subjective  self-existence,  and  a  second  such  existence,  an  ob- 
jecHve:  and  that  existence  is  known  as  a  pure  Notion  in 
itself,  and  the  pure  Notion  h  known  ai  the  real  existence. 
These  then  are  the  two  momenta  w  hich  are  contained  111 
the  legicai.  But  they  are  only  known  as  existing  insepa- 
labiy.aiid  not  each  in  the  consciousness  ascxistingoy  itaelf; 
hat  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  their  being  also  known  aa  dif- 
ferent (yet  not  aetf'oxiatingtthat  their  unity  is  not  abatraci, 
■nptv,  and  inactive,  but  concrete. 

'Tins  unity  constitutes  the  logical  principium  (princip) as 
it>  clement,  so  that  the  development  of  this  diirereiice.  >vhieh 
i«  always  in  U,  takes  pliue  unMn  this  elemeiil.  Thuti  thu 
entire  notion  is  to  be  considered  tn  the  one  case  as  existing 
Notion,  in  the  other  as  Notion  simply:  in  the  former  ca»e 
H  is  QOtioD  by  itself  of  reality  or  existence  j  in  the  latter  it 
Ja  notion  aa  avch.  aelf-exiating  notion. 

*  LoRie  will  therelbre  be  divided  into  the  logic  of  the  notion 
S4  existcnctf,  and  of  the  notion  as  notion;  or,  to  ni;ike  ii>e 
uf  the  common  though  very  indefinite  and  iiinhi^;ii  ijs  ex- 
pressions, into  the  objeriive  and  Huhji^elive  1  i^ic. 

'ComiMcntly  with  the  fundamental  clement  of  the  unity 
ef  tb«  notion  in  ilael(  and  the  conneclcd  inseparability  of 
iia  momenta,  them  meacnta  mnat  be  viewed  also  in  their 
mutual  relatlotts.  ao  Ihr  aa  thay  are  dilTereni,  and  so  far  as 
the  notion  is  considered  with  respect  to  a  difi'crenee.  Hence 
anses  a  sphere  of  Mediation  (vermittlung),  or  of  the  notion 
a»  a  ••ystctn  of  retleciixo  determinations,  that  m.  of  the  ev- 
>»tence  passing  into  the  internal  existence  of  tiie  notion, 
which,  in  this  wav,  is  not  xirwed  us  such  ht/  tfsi'lf,  but  is 
affaeted  by  the  immediate  existence  as  by  u  i\n\\^  properly 
external  to  itself.'  This  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  e8>ence 
<wira«i)«  which  atanda  between  the  doctrine  of  existence 
and  of  the  notion ;  but  in  the  t^eneral  division  of  Hegel's 
work  it  is  placed  un<!ei-  the  objectiie  lo'^ic,  inasmuch  iui, 
thoui;h  the  essence  is  cerlamiy  the  Internal,  yet  the  cha- 
racter of  the  suhje.-l  l^  e\[ire>sly  appi  oprialed  to  the  Notion. 

Hegels  division  theretuie  is  into  the  ubjcctive  uud  sut>- 
jective.  or,  more  distinctly,  into: — 

1.  The  liogto  of  Existence  iPie  Lc^ik  dea  Seyns) 


2.  The  Logic  of  Esscnfe  fDip  T-npik  des  Wesens). 
■  3.  The  Lot;ic  of  the  Notion  1  Die  Loijik  iles  BcgriA). 

{Wt9tentchajt  der  Logik,  erstcr  band,  I8.T2.) 

It  maybe  useful  to  ahow  in  a  general  way  what  the 
Oreuion  af  Ariatotle.  as  we  now  have  it.  con'iaini.  Tho 
name  Organon,  or  Inatmment.  waa  not  given  by  Aristotle, 
but  is  of  a  date  posterior  to  him. 

The  following  synopsis  is  given  by  Giulb  Pact,  io  his 
editioii  9t  the  (%Bnon :— 


Ir-iflr  I«  mn- 
\  Tnaut  rtUiut 
Ihc  !))rllo- 
KUdi.     Ac-  ( 
tonlinfly  thw' 
OtawMea- 


I.  TW>  Fan 

Ufa  S\li^ 


/Wii'i  ri-f-n'W  to  J<|1- 
With  f.-(iT"0<-ff  lo»»- 


.  Thr  CA-raaaeisi. 

.  Oa  iHTSanSTAINIb 

The  Pmm  AiiAt.mc*. 


f  D«  maa.tr*  tire. 


TIm-  PoiTiijae 

The  TcriCA. 
Oa  aovNifffia 
BitSiieM. 


^Villi  this  tabular  view  the  followint;  general  description 
of  tliu  eiMiteiits  of  the  Organon  of  Arutotlc,  by  aii  uhie 
writer,  will  he  iiitellr.;ililL'.  "The  locoiri-'el  iioiions  which 
have  prevailed  and  still  continue  to  prevail  in  revnid  to  the 
"  nature  and  provinccof  lo^ic,"  are.  witliuutdetraction  from 
bis  merits,  matuly  to  bo  attributed  to  tho  example  and  au- 
thority of  the  philosopher  himself.  The  book  ol'  Cat''gnnet, 
as  cuntainine  an  objective  clawiScation  of  teal  tbuiga*  ia 
metaphysical,  not  lugicaL  The  two  booka  of  Potlerinr  Am~ 
lytic*,  a»  solely  conversant  ab  uit  demonsirali^  c  or  neo  »-;irv 
matter,  traniiCend  the  limits  of  the  lurmal  KCii  in  i' :  aau  iht^ 
same  is  true  of  the  eight  book-,  of  T'lm*,  iv>  uhully  occu- 
pied with  probable  matter.  a»  aecidcnti>  and  apjitica lions. 
Even  the  two  books  of  \\\e  Prior  Analytics,  in  which  the 
pure  ayllogtsm  ia  conaidorad,  are  swelled  with  exirakigica) 
discuaaiona.  Such,  ftr  example,  is  the  whole  doctrine  of 
modality  of  syllogisms,  as  founded  on  tlie  diatincliun  of 
pure,  necessary,  and  coniinLtent  matter:  the  ronsideralton 
oC  the  re.il  ti  iuh  or  f.iUclHJod  of  propositi  lis,  111. d  the  po\*er 
so  irrc<it:%aiiily  alUibulcdtothe  iivllusi^ni  1  iiirenini^n  irue 
conclusion  from  false  premises;  liie  ili-uii<'iioii  of  theeniliy- 
meme  through  tho  extra  formal  character  of  iu  preiuuea, 
as  a  reasoning  from  signs  and  probabilities;  the  physiog* 
nomio  aylhigtam,  &c.  &&  The  aame  ia  true  of  the  iNMik  on 
Interpreialton  (ictpi  'Kf>^ifvi{ac)$  and  nratian  are  even 
Worse  with  that  on  Fallaciet  {.Suphiitic  Elenchi).  If  Aria- 
totle tlierefore  did  more  than  any  other  pbilu»oplier  for  tho 
progress  of  the  science,  he  at:>o  did  ui,>ie  ihan  any  uiher  to 
overlay  it  with  extnincuu»  lumber,  and  tu  intpodc  iis  deve- 
lopment under  a  precise  and  elegant  foim.  Many  <  1  ins 
successors  had  the  currectest  views  of  the  objeci  and  -o  pa 
of  logic  ;  and  even  among  the  schoolmen  tliere  wc-ie  mm  la 
who  could  have  purifled  the  acicnoa  from  its  ad%enii<iuua 
aediment,  had  they  notlicen  prevented  from  api  ly  in:^  iheir 
principles  to  details  by  the  implicit  deference  then  exacu-il 
to  tliH  precept  and  pr.ulice  of  Aristotle.'  {Ldiiiburf^h 
Jl,'t  i>  ir,  April,  Ib.i.i.) 

It  may  indeed  be  struiiKly  KU^^ecad  that  the  viu-ious 
treatises  which  corapoao  the  Organon  contain  interpola- 
tions. Further,  what  we  now  have  aro  only  a  part  uf  ilie 
logical  works  of  Arintotle;  and  even  thb  pan  does  nut  ex- 
hibit simply  a  logical  system*  preperly  ao  callad,  but  rather 
a  system  of  argumentative  disooutae. 

We  may  remark  of  ti  c  Cute-orics  that  attempts  liave 
been  iiiadu  to  found  a  philui»upuical  system  upon  thctii,  a» 
ex)  '  lined  by  Aristotle.  '1  hey  contain,  us  is  observed  by  Dr. 
Wiiatcly.  the  explicit  statement  that  though  a  primary  (,u\y- 
stanee  Kignilier»  a  narticular  thing, as  'a  part  <  ul  u  man,* 'a 
particular  hofse."  the  fenenl  term  '  man'  or  '  horse'  (which 
he  rails  a  secondary  sunaiatioe)  only  apptar*  to  denote  a  par- 
ticular thing,  but  ill  fact  does  not ;  fur  the  thin^  is  not  one, 
as  in  tho  ruse  of  a  '  particular  man,'  but  is  said  of  many 
(v.  lC.,e<l.  Pill-.).  This  IS  a  clear  statement  th;U  j^ciifnil  (erms 
do  not  iiidicaiu  realities,  but  are  only  the  exptesMon  ot  the 
mode  m  which  the  mind  is  affected. 

la  tlie  Prior  Analytics  it  lias  been  stated  that  the  pure 
svllogism  ia  considered :  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  riirt 
Book  states  in  a  general  way  the  olgeeta  of  tiie  acieaoa  at 
conceived  by  Aristotle,  and  is  exprwaed  with  hit  chatnele- 
ristic  clearness. 

•  It  is  proper.'  sa\s  .Aristotle,  '  first  to  stale  about  what 
tho  inquiry  i^,  -.md  10  wl ::it  the  inquiry  belonfjs.  namely,  de- 
monstration and  deiiionsiiaiive  science.  Then  we  must 
define  Proposition  i  -i<'''r<i"i<.).  Term  i.'(ioi),  and  Sjlli>i;ism 
{nkkayuimie)i  and  what  is  a  perfect  and  what  an  imperfect 
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RyllogUm.  N«xl.  what  it  HMMnt  by  oM  Uuug  being  or  not 
Win»  ill  the  whole  of  Bnotber,  wid  wbM  we  mean  b?  •  thinK 

being  I  Kile  iic<i  uf  all  or  none.  A  proposition  tlitn  is  a 
sentence  Uu>«v"i  "ln^h  :if!lrnis  or  ck-niet*  somclhin;;  ut  an- 
other thing;  atirl  Uiis  t-illier  uiiuci-.ally,  ur  pari iciilarly, 
or  iiid«fiQit«l]r.  By  universally,  I  iiu-aa  whtsru  u  appiics  tu 
■11  or  none;  by  |Nurtictilailv,  wheio  it  applies  tu  part 
or  not  a  pir^  or  not  to  uU;  «nd  by  iod«flnitety,wbofe 
it  npplies,  or  doat  not  apply,  without  onydiing  betnf  doter- 
niiiicd  as  to  the  Mlmle  i>i-  parL  The  demonstrative  (<iiro- 
cttsriKi)}  propoAitiuu  (lilVcin  from  the  dialectic  (iuiXtrrwri). 
Thi-  demoii>ii;anc  is  nn  a^!>uinption of uiic  hulo  of  Ua'  qiies- 
tioii,  namely,  the  ronlrudu  lion ;  for  he  wiio  dt;iuon<»Uu!es 
dtiv*  not  inUnrrogatc,  but  he  assumes ;  hut  the  dialectic  is 
an  interrogation  as  to  the  contradiction.*  This  how- 
ever makcH  no  differcnre  with  mpoct  to  the  syllogism  in 
I  iMier  case,  fur  b«ih  be  wbo  demonstrates  and  he  who  inter- 
luy  iics  syllii^i'^c  by  assuraine  sonicibinK  to  he  pradiealed 
or  not  lo  be  preil  la  c;!  of  minthi  i-  thin:;.  C'>ii><  r|ucnt1y  a 
>\ llogi'-tic  pn^p.isKiiju  Will  be  siiuplv  an  ;it!inn:iti'iii  or  denial 
of  one  tiling  villi  respect  to  anolher,  in  tin  ly  uln  ii  ly 
meiilioned;  and  a  proposition  will  be  ikmoiistrative  if  U  is 
liuf.  and  obiaiiied  by  means  of  the  original  hj  potlie*is.  A 
dialectic  propwition  is,  with  respect  to  the  (luostion,  an  inter- 
I');,' 1 1  ion  about  denial;  buttohitnwho  svllogises  it  is  the 
il^sulnption  of  that  «hirh  is  apparent  am)  |  r  ihable.  as  it  is 
^hovvti  in  tiic  Topica.  What  tlieii  is  a  ifmii  >-ition,  and  in 
what  reTtpj'L'l  a  ^yl^l£ristic.  dcinonslLiiiiv f,  mnl  di  iKxtic  pro- 
poMtiun  differ,  will  be  accuraldy  suud  hi  what  tOllows  (in 
ihe  •  Aiialytii  a  Pustt-riora ') ;  but  for  the  pnaant  porpoae 
what  baa  been  already  Mtid  ii>  sutlicient. 

*I  call  Tern  that  into  which  a  proposition  is  resolved,  as 
tlie  predirato  (t4  wr^tfit^^vov),  and  that  of  which  predi- 
cation is  made,  with  the  addition  or  not  of  •  being.'  or  '  not 
being.'  .\  syilogi>in  i-  disj-niirsf,  in  which  certain  things 
being  laiddou  n.  ^on^e^in^lg  dilleieiit  from  these  things  nc- 
ce>>arily  results  by  virtue  ot  these  preini^Li  (r,j,  rn.'ra  iJyat). 
And  I  mean  by  the  W' I  'k  '  by  virtue  of  liio  premises,'  that 
this  Mmelhiiig  rL-»Ml:>  liy  n  .i-an  n!  iheni  rafirn):  and 
*  bv  reason  of  tiient '  ^acaus  that  no  other  term  is  needed  in 
onler  lo  this  necessary  result.  Now,  I  call  that  a  perfect 
syllogism  which  im^uirea  notltiog  else  besides  what  is  as* 
bumed  or  granted  tn  order  that  the  necessary  oonelosion 
may  appear.  I  call  that  n;  i  npt  i Ti  -t  >y!logism  whioti  ri' 
i|iiires  one  or  more  thingB  which  uic  ^'C  necessity  liy  Mrlue 
of  the  given  terms,  but  are  not  assumt  il  m  iho  j  r  ipisiii  Kii'.. 
For  one  thing  to  be  said  to  be  in  the  whole  of  another,  and  one 
thing  to  be  predicated  of  ihe  whole  of  another,  is  the  same 
thing;  and  1  mean  by  predication  of  the  whole  of  a  (bmg, 
when  one  cannot  eoneeive  any  part  of  the  one  thing  (the 
Mibject)  of  which  the  other  cannot  be  predicated ;  and  the 
like  when  the  predication  is  of  no  part  of  a  thing.' 

It  was  apparently  ihct^liji-  I  ot  .\ristotlein  his  so-called  lo- 
gical tiealist's,  as  we  now  have  them,  lo  innko  a  perfect  sysleru 
of  aiguiucniative discourse,  and  not  merely  a  logical  (properly 
BO  called)  system.  It  is  probable  that  if  all  his  works  of  this 
class  wore  extant  and  arranged  ai  curding  to  his  own  method, 
wp  should  see  still  more  clearly  that  the  whole  was  not  con- 
sidered a  logical  system  (as  the  term  logic  IS  Strictly  uiider- 
sl<n>d),  1  11  lil  t  a  logical  s>stem  (as  the  term  is  strictly  tm- 
ili-rsioMU>  was  contained  in  it.  Whether  Aristotle  or  any 
otlur  prr<i>n  put  the  existing  books  of  iln'  t)rganon  to- 
gether, neither  the  author  who  coireived  them  in  con- 
nexion with  one  another,  nor  any  one  else,  considered  them 
as  funning  a  pura  tofpcal  or  even  a  puro  dialectic  trea- 
tise, but  a  treatise  on  aigamentotion.  And  ibis  is  clear 
en'>u;;rh  from  an  examination  of  the  contenta  of  the 
t>r;;niion.  and  the  remark  I  of  Cicero  (Topiea)  and  his 
cotiinicniator  Boetliius,  who  was  himself  a  writer  on 
k'ijic.  Hoetliiu*.  who  uses  the  term  Lo^ic,  informs  us 
that  iho  I'eripatetirs  understood  this  tcini  as  t.  icero 
understo  id  is,  tind  Cifeft  defines  it  to  he  '  dissercndi  djii^ens 
ratio,' or  '  ill  exact  mcrhiv]  df  ur^umentalion.*  Tbe  Peri- 
]Kiicii(-.>:,  he  ad(Li,  understood  logic  to  consist  in  invention 
and  jtidtjnienl;  but  the  Stoics,  who  neglectwl  invention, 
tMMsidcrcil  it  to  consist  in  judgment  only,  whtcli  tiiey  dis- 
tiii-'iiished  by  the  name  of  dialectic.  Thus  the  lot;ic  of  Jhe 
I'l  ripatctirs  Was  larger  than  the  logic  of  the  Sloirs.  The 
logic  of  tbe  I'erii^ic'lics  consi»t«d,  firsiof  topic  or  inveutiou, 
which  teaches  the  raeibod  of  easily  discovering  arguments; 

•  T>;i.'  I'lttXiKriiciii-  iTTiiTTiifiiiv  ot"af  Tot<  <>(>5«ic  ^u^\l•fl«^a^ 
>T4|U  rwf  tL^DTi/eu  <:mi  uma-(>(04I  AtiJMf.  Cl"^<-  l'Mrl.<  ^xvt  vu., 
•,01^ 


and  Bootbius  remarks  that  Aristotle  in  bis  '  Topiea*  traaUoC 
the'uaximic  propositiones *  (called  loci),  which  are  uni- 
versal prop  lailions.  of  undoubted  iniih,  w  hiih  need  no 
dcmonstraiiJii,  or  probaLlu  prupusitioiu,  and  fiom  which 
wo  desci'iiil  ti)  the  cuiiclusions  of  the  syllLij^istu.  Judi(- 
ntcnt  IS  more  particularly  exercised  m  making  conclu- 
sion^  (in  coUigondi  ratione),  but  inasmuch  as  all  ai«i> 
mcutaiioiiand  syllogising  depend  on  and  are  coBstructed  of 
propositions,  we  have  to  consider  both  the  anUer  of  propo- 
sitions and  their  connection.  A.>  to  the  matter,  we  bave  to 
consider  whether  tho  propositions  an*  true,  or  necessary,  or 
probable,  or  sopbi:!tu'al.  As  lo  the  coiineotiuii,  wc  luue  to 
consider  the  union  and  the  composition  of  the  propositions, 
which  may  be  called  the  form  of  tbe  arguments.  Logic 
then  consists  of  invention,  and  of  the  conclusions  from  ioitn- 
tion,  or  the  form  of  the  argumenlotion.  Tbo  put  wfaicb 
treats  of  intrention  snppliea  tbo  instmawnta  or  mcana  far 
invention,  and,  as  already  observed,  is  eal1edTopiee>.  Tbo 
part  whicli  relate-,  to  jiuiiriuont  sui)|>ltes  certain  nik-s  fjr 
discerniiiK  or  sej  aialm^'  (<li-,eernendu,  and  is  callt-d  Analy  - 
lue :  la.-  as  it  iii'  it>  of  the  connection  or  uniuii  ot  pixijKj- 
Bitions,  It  IS  calked  Aiiaiytice  Prior  ;  so  Car  as  U  trcau  ot  the 
inventions  themselves,  it  is  cs^lod  Amdytioe  Ptmlerior.  when 
it  is  engaged  about  disoemiog  Meemry  arguments ;  but 
when  it  V  engaged  about  ww  and  deceptive  argumenta 
(cavillatoriaX  that  is,  sophistical,  it  is  called  the  Elenchi. 
Boetliius  then  concludes  that  Aristotle  treated  of  .logic  m  a 
more  compleii'  inaiiiier  tii.in  ilio  Stoics, 'since  he  treated 
of  the  two  daiigs  besides  which  there  is  no  third,  naucty 
invention  and  judgment,  while  the  Stoics  neglected  inven- 
tion and  uuly  furuuhed  us  w  ith  the  iustrumunts  uf  judg- 
ment.' 

This  alatoinont  of  what  the  higie  of  Aristotle  trao.  mmf 

help  to  remove  eertatn  long^rooted  mistabes  on  the  matter. 

Dr.  Whale'y.  wlio  i  nnflnes  Io)4i(;  to  llie  pure  sylli>t;,siii  in 
!iiH  lluiiitiiical  view  of  ilic  subjccl,  thoui;h  not  m  iiis  prac- 
lir-al  exposition  of  U.  says  tlial  "  Willi  liie  eM  e|ilion  of  Aris- 
tulle,  li  irdly  a  Nvnier  on  logic  can  be  uieiiUuued  who  baa 
clearly  [h  reeived,  and  stcadilv  kept  in  vicw  throughout,  its 
real  nature  and  object'  And  be  remarks  that  even  Aris- 
totle is  tint  entirely  exempt  from  the  ernr  of  mistaking  the 
nature  oi  logic  and  extending  it  to  subjects  with  which  it 
has  no  proper  connection.  Now  tbe  fact  is  that  Aristotle's 
lo-ic,  1>e;iiix  what  ue  liave  here  explained  it  to  be,  is  a  very 
ilillujtiii  tiling.'  fiuni  wluU  it  tipjiears  to  bo  considered  to 
be  by  many.  To  s,iy  that  AnsioUe  is  ii<)t  <:ntirely  c\cmipi 
from  the  error  above  mentioned  is  rather  a  singular  exprca* 
sion,  w  hen  three- fourths  of  hisOi°ganon  have  nothing  at  aU 
to  do  with  tbe  pure  syllogism.  In  fact  Aristotle's  Organoo, 
and  bis  logic  as  explained  by  Boetfains,  are  much  more 
like  Watty's  much-abused  'Hii^ht  lJ^e  of  Reason*  than  liko 
what  maay  modern  writers  U<ke  iliein  to  be. 

There  is  a  short  but  not  a  haiisfaeiiiry  a«»unt  of  tbe 
contcnls  of  Aristotle's  Organoii  by  Dr.  Tituiuas  Reid,  Edin- 
burgh, I  hiiC.  It  may  however  serve  to  give  the  reader  some 
notion  of  the  contents  of  tbe  work.  Tbe  best  apcount  of  it 
is  said  to  bo  by  Bartb^n^  St  Hilair*,  la  Lcgi^  tTAri*' 
tote.  1  vols.  8vo. 

The  controversial  tone  of  Ibis  article,  in  a  work  of  tbta 
dL'-cri|  tiNii.  nia\  reijiiire  a  wiird  or  two  of  apology.  Until 
tho  hiuiU  uf  Iju^ic  aro  beUer  ilelitinl,  the  sribjiHrt  must  bo 
controversial,  for  the  i|Uestioi)  \Viiai  i>  L  ii^ie  '  imi.4  con- 
tinually  recur.  The  work  with  reference  lo  which  these 
remarks  aic  chiefly  in.ule  liiis  long  had  a  great  cu'culatioo, 
and  has  taken  the  place  of  fiurmer  trvatise^  which  iam 
sufBcient  reason  w  hy  the  orroraof  that  work,  ifaaehtbey 
be,  should  be  pointed  out.  In  various  parts  of  bis  work. 
Dr.  Wtiatfly  has  c.vplaiued  with  suiiicient  precision  what 
he  eonsi  kr'  Ligic  lo  be:  ho  has  m  liiei  (U  Iikli!  it  ,-ls  !ha 
]>ure  syliogisni,  irvespeclive  of  all  muleitai  consuleralions. 
Hut  III  the  cNecuiioii  of  his  plan  he  continually  perplexes 
the  reader  with  considerations  as  to  the  matter  of  proposi- 
tions and  terms;  and  liO  transcends  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  acienee»  as  be  understands  it,  is  confload. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  writer,  however  able,  can  lO 
far  deviate  from  a  scioDtiGo  DMAhiod  without  oorioua  pro» 
judice  to  his  Work.* 

Two  rovic'iv-  ut'  Dr.  Whateiv's  trea!l^e  liuM  fallen  under 
our  notice,  one  of  w  hich  ap|>uated  la  liie  '  Weaiiuinstor 

•  Thr  1  il  liuD  of  III.  Whal^-ly't  'iiOKM:'  tolcrrrnl  loin  Oiii  nrticlc  i,  th* 
fiiurtli.  T)ir  writi^itiil  nut  kiHuw  that  tb«M  von  .>  »ixth,  wlarli  ruulAlnt  -.•ma 
iem  ailrrMliwiih  liti  Ihki  •niek  «*•  twd*  tat  Ike  yitf,    Tim  luiuiM  tttoM 

Mitf  bMk  ie  Iks  tatk  aid  to  tiw  «UA  r 
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Ibrww*  ftrla«miry,  1fl<8;  Dm  «tlwr  in  the  *B4inbqnrli 

Review'  for  Apnl.  Is3  k  The  former  show-  th  it  Dr. 
Whatcly  is  not  aliiiii"  in  sonu;  of  those  ojHniont  wliu'li  we 
coii»>  '.i-r  i  rrMr)<''ni*.  Tilt"  laiier  is  from  n  niastcr-liiiii'l,  who 
is  well  acquamled  with  boUt  antieDt  and  modvrn  wnton  on 
logic  and  phil  jufhy.  To  tMt  utM*  W9  ue  noeh  aad 
<Ueply  iad«iit«l. 

Nvml  tteirtiMi  on  l«|p«  hxf  vpfmnA  fa  Gknaiiif, 
wfaidi  proreaa  to  exhibit  the  sabjeet  according  to  a  atnetly 
•rientinc  mMhod.  Among  these  may  be  meBtioned  Ki«w> 
Mt'ticr's  '  Oruntlriss  einor  AnKCtni  incii  Ligik  Mch  Km* 
tiv  hen  Grunii»atien,'  &c  ,  Berlin,  1>'»I. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  logical  treatises  would  W-  very 
loni; ;  and  the  value  of  the  catalot^ue  wuulJ  hanlly  com- 
pensate for  its  length.  Writer*  have  formed  thmr  ni4iont 
of  \he  •eienoe  with  nmn  or  leM  fraeiiioo.  but  have  leldom. 
if  kept  vithtB  tbeirewn  limits;  and  this  is  a  difficulty 
wliu'h  i«  inhiTcnt  in  the  subject.  If  confincl  to  th«!  hare 
afiirmatiun  or  negation  of  propositions  cxprc»»e<i  by  it  or 
J*  not  (conMdcred  nimply  as  <l.  ieriiiiiuiuons  of  quantity), 
and  to  the  pure  syllogum.  liie  ihij<jry  of  logic  is  soon  ex- 
hauated*  aod  as  a  science  it  is  comprised  within  very  narrow 
lioiiti.  If  «•  ones  tranaoend  tiiaae  bouods,  we  antar  ioto  a 
.in  which  this  formal  fegie  haaoniaa  a  omt* 
To  ascertain  the  fiill  import  of  the  words  it  and  it 
MOf  in  a  proposition  is  the  highest  aim  of  philosophy. 

ORIBA'SIUS  ("Oiw.ri.lT.,".,  or  'op.^.i^c.iv).  an  eminent 
physician  and  the  iiuiina;*;  fnninl  nf  tlic  emperor  Julian, 
was  bom  at  Sardes,  the  >-npUul  of  Lydia,  according  to 
Snidasaod  Pbilostorgius  (Hut.  Ecdet.,  vn.  15).  or  rather, 
acooviiagte  Bunapins  fDe  Vitit  FkOtmph.  et  Sophist.), 
wbm  was  m  soatrnMonuy,  at  Ferntnrani  a  oalebrated  nty 
of  Msrsia,  aad  the  oirthplsoa  of  Galen.  After  enjoying 
the  advantagnof  a  §|Ood  edueation,  he  hcrainc  a  pupil  of 
Zcno.  an  able  physician  of  Cyprusi,  to  whom  the  emperor 
JuIlki  uiidiosi  ii  a  IcittT  still  extant.  (Kpist.4'.)  Oriha- 
kius  84on  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fewion  as  to  induce  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank 
of  GsBsar,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician. 
AJ>.3S5.  £uMHNnaiosaw(in an  aiidiigaoas passage)  to  U5!.ert 
that  it  was  parUjrbjrthe  assiataaBaotOribasiuii  that  Julian 
was  declared  emperor,  and  says  that  he  has  given  the  parti- 
culars of  thi'  transaction  111  anotlicr  of  liis  works,  winch  is 
lost.  But  li.iwi  vcT  ihiH  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  lliey  were 
upon  tiie  must  ^atuuatc  tcrm&,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian's letters  addressed  to  OribAsius,  which  still  remains 
iEpi»t.  1 7u  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  monument  of  their 
aopamition  aad  pofan  idelatty.  When  Julian  Miceoeded  to 
tlw empire,  on  tiw  oeath  of  Oonstantias,  a.d.  S6I,  he  raised 
Oribasius  to  HiL"  rnnkof  quajstor  of  Constnntiiiople  ( Suidas), 
and  afterwards  sent  Inm  to  consult  ihr  Oracle  of  lK>lplii, 
whence  ho  brouRiit  back  the  ceklniitL'l  answer,  tli  u  ilu- 
Oraolea  bad  cMised  to  utter  predictions.  (Cedronus. 
CinwasVy.  304.  ed.  Paris,  li47.)  Oribasins  aooompanied 
dMMipwar  in  hia  aanodition  agninsl  Fanm.  umI  was  pr»- 
mM  «t  Us  deadi.  (PUhmns^  ^  He  nfterwards 
iell  into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  bad  all 
his  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinianand 
Valena.  He  supported  his  iiu-.rirtuni's  wiih  fortitude,  and 
by  hia  rae<lical  talents  gaine<i  so  muc  h  love  and  reverence, 
that  the  bttr/Mirinni  (as  they  arc  called)  began  almost  to 
him  as  a  god.  At  last  the  emperors,  leehng  their 
I  of  his  professional  skill,  reealled  him  from  bani»hrocnt, 
lontd  his  oonHsoated  fortune^  and  loaded  him  wtih 
henears.  He  was  stiH  alive  when  Banapins,  who  was  his 
intimate  frien<l,  Wfotehis  account  of  his  life,  which  is  placed 
LardniT  ( llft^hm  Tf'thnonirx,  )  about  the  y  ear  -liM) 
(Isidor.  Felusiot.,  Efiitt.,  lib.  i.#p.  437,  ed.  Paris  163s,  tol  l, 
and  as  this  was  more  than  fifty  years  after  bis  attending 
Jnlinn  in  Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 
are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
rof  liiB  (lib.  i.,  p.  M,  andTib.iv.,  n.  486). 
He  was  the  anthor,  according  to  Suiass  and  Photins,  of 
several  works  adiich  are  no  Ioniser  extant.  A  Commentary 
on  tlie  .'\phari8ms  of  Hippooratcs  ptx-s  under  the  uaiin  nf 
Onbiteius,  but  it  is  manifestly  .spurious.  The  aulhoi,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  Christian,  quotes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture*, and  *i\ys  in  the  preface  that  he  wrote  his  work  by 
order  of  Ftolciny  Kucrgcles.  It  is  of  little  value,  and  was 
•m  pnbiishod  M  Paris,  ItOtt  tvo.,  ed.  Jo^  Gninterius  An- 
dcraaeas,  Lsit.  The  Oreok  text,  if  H  exists  at  all.  has 
sever  been  publishcl. 

Ws  posseM  throe  works  bearing  the  naoio  uf  Oriba^ius, 


whioh  Mv  gcoerallvoonsidosed  to  !>«  frcnuine,  vit. :  t, 

ywyai  larpucni,  '  Collccta  Medicinalia  .',  rTi'i  i  v  .,.  "<\nop- 
sis  ad  Euittathium  3,  {i')rof>i»rr(i,  'Kupou.sia  nA  I'luna- 
pium.'  or  'De  facile  i'arabilibug."  The  lirit  ofthe-e  works 
was  composed,  as  wc  learn  from  the  preface  or  dedication 
preserved  by  Photius,  at  the  command  of  Julian  while 
they  were  in  Gaul  together,  and  oonsisted  originalljr  of 
seventy  books,  seeording  to  Pfaotios  {BOHotk,  ood.  cexvii.^ 
or,  as  Suidas  says,  of  seventy-two ;  whenee  it  is  also  called 
i/3^«/s«rovraji3i0Xoc,  '  Libri  Ixx.'  Of  this  Isrge  work,  winch 
coosiatcd  alinu-t  entirely  of  extracts  from  Galen  and 
other  nuth  irs.  wo  pDsst  ss  rather  more  than  one-third 
part,  namely,  bo  iks  24,  IS,   1  J,  44,  4.'>.  46,  47,  48, 

4<J,  and  5U.*  Tbey  are  exlroiuely  valuable,  both  ascoiitain« 
in(:  passagsi  ftom  authors  whoae  works  are  no  longer  extant, 
and  also  as  serving  fkeqnently  to  eoivaefcaad  explain  differ- 
ent  sentenees  m  Giden^  tmks.  It  vronld  be  impossible 
here  to  give  anything  like  a  complutc  analysis  of  l.irgc  a 
work,  and  perhaps  this  i«  the  les*  non ■^^:lry  as  it  coniain'* 
hilt  little  original  mailer;  but  il  may  he  u^etul  In  !,':m' ;i 
general  idea  of  its  contents,  roeiitioniiig  at  the  same  timo 
anything  that  may  appear  especially  W(»lhy  of  notice.  The 
first  fi\-e  books  inat  of  Ihetetn :  lib.  vi.  eontaina  direotkms 
about  slee^  exoieise.  IHotion,  lc&{  lib.  vii.  ia  en  v«nesee> 
tion.  srteriotomy,  eupoing,  pnrginn,  and  emetics  (he  saysi 
that  the  effects  of  hellebore  were  first  tried  upon  do^s  and 
afierwards  upon  men.  and  that  he  cured  liy  ineaiih  of  ii  n 
woman  nfVcited  with  eaneor):  lib.  viii.  is  about  cly^ter8, 
wiih  *om.'  more  remarks  on  hellebore  an<l  eraetios;  lib. 
ix.,  on  climate,  winds,  &c.,  and  aUo  on  external  applica- 
tions; lib.  X.,  on  natural  and  artilU  ial  hat  lis,  containing  a 
particnbir  aoeonnt  of  the  oil  baths  and  oil  and  water  baths ; 
the  Ave  following  books  are  on  Materia  Medica :  the 
twenty-fourth  and  twenty-fifth  books  contain  ii  i Dmplete 
system  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Galen's  great  work.  *  De  Usu  Pariinm  Cor- 
poris Huroani'  It  should  here  however  be  nottceil  that 
Oriboiiius  i.s  tho  I'.rst  author  vho  fives  an  aooonnt  of 
the  salivary  glands,  which  appear  to  have  been  oveiw 
looked  by  Galen ;  at  least  no  deseription  of  them  is  to 
be  found  in  any  of  his  extant  anatomical  works.  The  pns- 
sage  in  Oribasius  occurs  lib.  xxiv.,  cap.  ft,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 'On  each  side  of  the  tongue  \nu  uill  find  tlie  uiifices 
of  the  vcssids  called  salivary  lar^e  enough  lo  admit  the  end 
of  a  probe  ;  they  have  their  origin  at  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  there  are  the  glands  of  the  same  nature,  fbr  the 
vessels  arise  from  th«n  in  the  same  way  as  arteries,  by 
means  of  which  the  salivary  noistuie  lubricates  the  tongue 
itself,  and  all  the  adjacent  parti  of  the  mouth.*  The 
nhove  --evcntccn  books  were  for  some  time  supposed  to  bo 
all  that  remained  of  the  <Mofii^KnvTiiAtfl\,tz.  They  liisi  ap- 
))earcd  in  Latin  about  1,550,  Venet.,  s.  a  ,  bvo.,  ed.  J.  Bapt. 
Rasanus,  ap.  P.  Manutium.  Aldi  F.  The  first  !iliecn  books 
were  published,  Moscjujb,  I  SOS,  4to.,  Gr.  and  Lut.,  ed.  Mat- 
than,  under  the  title  'XXl.  Veterum  et  Clarorum  Me- 
dioomm  Ormeerum  Varia  Opoieuln,*  %tn.  Of  the  twenty- 
fiwrth  and  twentv-tfth  books  there  ts  a  good  eilttion,  I.u^d. 
Bat,  173ft,  4to.,  Or.  and  Lst,  ed.  G.  Ounduss.  with  the  iiile 
'Oribasii  Anatomies  ox  Libri*  Galeni,' &c.  Coi  chi  however 
published,  Florent.,  1754,  fol.,  Or.  and  Lat.,  in  his  edition  of 
the  collection  of  surgical  works  by  Nicetas  [Nicetas].  two 
works  by  Oribasius.  vifl  tmrayf^Arm^, '  De  Fraoturis,  and 
irtpi  HapOp^ntv,  *  De  lAUcatis,*  whieh  he  conjeetuied  to 
be  the  Ibriy-cixth  and  forty-seventh  books  of  the 
and  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
forty-third  and  forty-fifth  V.i.<iks  had  long  Ik-lii  lief)ie  (he 
))ublic  under  the  title  'Ue  Lnjiieis  et  Mui  lunaineniis  Chi- 
rurgicis  ex  Hernce  et  Ileliodoro,'  contained  in  '  Vidi 
Vidii  Chinirgia,'  fol..  Pahs,  l  '.J4,and  in  tho  twelfth  vol, 
of  Chartier's  e<lit.of  Hippocr.  and  (^ilcn.  All^lo  Mai  baa 
lately  disoovered  in  the  Vatican  hbrary  part  of  lib.  xltv., 
*  De  Abwessibus  ;*  lib.  xW.  *  Do  Variis  Tumoribns ;'  lib. 
xlviii.  '  D<?  I>aqneis lib.  xlix.  '  De  Machinamentis.'  and 
part  of  lib.  1.,  •  De  Pudemlorum  Morhis.'  Tliese  he  has 
publishecl  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  '  Class.  Aiicli  r.  e  Vatic. 
Codic.  Edit.,'  8vo.,  Ronui',  1831.  The  contents  of  the  last- 
meutioneil  books  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  their  titles, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  them  deeerving  of  particular  not 
The  aaooad  of  the  extant  wotks  of  OtAailm  U 


•  p.  R.  Olete  <UlM  la  th*  pnflM  lo  hU  niiMihsd  *  .  

Gal..'  ftr.  rR»c1«i.  Vmm.,  Sn>„  IKH,  >  voUX  llMt  1l«  tktOWmt 

tKMikN  Ihtit  tiik't  ht*ru  o«**rl<Kik^l  by  Mui,  l.tti  Aof*n  nt.l  sp^iPy  whldl 
T'l.  .1-  hr  ;iitp!uli-.l  lo  iiiw  tt  in  llieiL  |  iiij  .  :  j  i;»c.'.  in  lli.'  aevi  edUiOD 
xiiu  viikb  be  «ru  i>tci«rlag  tw  \tut  lire*,  >|  iho  time  of  >ii>  deatli 
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tffro^it, 'Synojtiia,'  and  adilrosscd  fo  his  son  Eustathius) 
«0n4ttUof  mm  books,  wbicb.  uwu  learn  from  (he  prcrace. 
was  eompiMied  aftor  tbo  fonoor  work,  and  is  an  abridgc-mi  iu 
t  f  ii  III  ibo  fir>l  book  bti  irests  of  variou^i  kiadii  of  exer- 
cue.  baths  external  applicalions,  cuppinj,',  snu-tfteation, 
leafliMiK.  i>ic  ;  ''1^"  3'^'"'  directions  lor  chuosing  which 
vein  ui  iliw  arm  to  o\y*tii  m  phlebotomy,  and  s^aji  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  touch  the  median,  on  account  of  the  jiroxi- 
mily  of  the  nerve;  that  arteriotoray  should  be  performed  on 
the  lemplos  or  bebiod  the  ears.  He  next  izivps  (lib.  ii  )  a 
li«t  of  aitnpl*  drag!  with  tb«ir  pfopartics ;  lib.  iii.  trcaU  of 
plasters  and  other  sxteraal  inadiaailMnts ;  lib.  iv..  of  materia 
aicd'Ca ;  hl>.  v.,  of  diseases  of  women  and  chddren,  &c. ;  lib. 
VI,,  ol  fevers,  conUeion,  &c.;  lib.  vii.,  of  surgery;  lib  viii., 
disease!)  of  the  heait  eyes  and  Lai  s,  Iy<  anthropio,  and  hydiu- 
pbobia;  lib.  ix.,  diseases  of  tlio  tliDiax,  nbdoniL'n,  kulnovs, 
fce>;  alM  on  diabetes,  in  whie-h  (hsonior  he  recomiiiLMids 
audoriAofl.  The  Greek  text  ot  tlm  work  luu  never  been 
publiab«d;  a  Latin  traiulaUon  bv  J.  Bapt,  Rasarios  ap- 
peaicd.  Vemt^  15M»       ap.  P.  Manuiium. 

The  thir«t  extant  work  bjr  Oribaalua  bears  the  title  at 
•Do  Tai  i!*;  Parabilibus,"  and  is  addreucd  to  his 
friend  Euimpius  (ihoui^u  some  copies  in  the  time  of  Photius 
read  Eu^eniusi,  at  wliose  dosirt-  it  was  conipoied,  and  who 
is  probablv  ihi'  author  ot"  the  '  Vitic  Philoidph.  ct  Sophist.' 
llcou-ist^> Of  I  )ur  books,  which  seem  lo  he  a  short  ubrid^e- 
ment  uf  hingrttat  work,  cbielly  taken  from  Galea,  Dioscorides, 
•ndRnfmBpbesius.  It  genuineneaiabottbledbySprengel. 
Of  ihi»  work  also  the  Greek  text  has  nam  bew  pnbUahed. 
A  Latin  tra^^latlon  by  J.  Siebard  cane  out,  Baail.  1529. 
fol ,  anil  anothrr  hy  J.  Bapt.  Rasarius,  Venct.,  15oS,  8vo. 
Ratiurius »lau |.ubh&he<l,  Ba^il,  ljj7,  3  torn,  bvo.,  uii  i^Jition 
of  his  translations  ol  all  ilu:  works  of  Oribasius,  which  are 
in.sertcd  in  the  first  volatnu  of  the  '  MediCK  Arlis  Prin- 
cipes.'  by  H.  S.ophens,  P  in-,  1567,  2  torn.  fol. 

Oribaaiua  hii»  beva  called  '  Galen's  ape,*  and  it  is  true 
that  be  ■eMou  CODtradicts  him  ;  but  he  has  also  inserted  in 
bis  work.s  so  much  that  is  original,  that  it  is  aurpiiaing  tbat 
he  should  have  confined  himself  to  the  office  of  a  mere 
compiler. 

OKlCll.VLCUM.  t  r  AURICUALCUM,  one  of  the  an- 
tient  names  for  hiass.  [Brass.] 

CRICOU.  [VlJLTURID.K-l 

ORIEL.  The  ori>rin  of  this  term  is  \-ery  ofaeeiare,  and 
has  bitbarto  bafBed  all  eljrinologiste.  Some  have  auppoeed 
it  to  tie  derived  from  Orient,  aa  if  windows  of  this  deeeHp* 

tioii  were  first  introduced  in  an  eastern  aspect ;  of  which 
there  is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  any  probability.  Others  a^am 
have  derived  it  from  orare,  through  tlie  loaf  Latin  won! 
oraloriofum,  siunifyini^  a  small  oratory  or  prayer-closet,  to 
which  use  such  bays  within  chatnhcn*  may  iiavc  hpcii  ooca- 
aioaaUy  appliod.  The  term  Oriel  however  is  thoroughly 
eatablltbea,  and  the  meaning  now  affixed  to  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  and  ptreeiifr  It  it  ap^ied  to  that  partieular  kind  of 
bay-window  whieb  is  made  to  pitneot  fioai  the  ttp|wr  story 
of  a  biiilclini?.  The  distinction  therefore  between  a  bay 
uivi  au  oriL'l  is  this:  by  the  farmer  is  understood  a  project- 
in.;  window,  or  rather  a  pr  ijertion  ))ierced  with  window 
openin^rs  in  its  entire  width,  and  rising  immediately  from 
the  ground,  whether  it  bo  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
buildmg  or  t  arried  up  through  one  or  more  storu  ii  ubovo 
the  groand-tl'iur ;  by  the  Utter,abay  which  dues  not  descend 
to  tS«  ground,  but  is  suspended  over  the  face  of  the  wall 
beneath  it.  Oriel  aMordingly  corresponds  with  the  German 
terms  Erker /fi^ttr  and  Cfior /riistrr.  wliich  are  almost  the 
only  one*  of  buuilar  import  in  any  foicij^ii  lan^uajje.  This  ab- 
seiico  of  a  name  for  it  is  accouiiied  tor  by  the  ihinc;  iiself 
benig  scarcely  known  in  the  architecture  oi' other  countriat, 
anJ  in  our  own  it  occurs  only  in  our  Domestic  Gothic  or  Tudor, 
such  form  of  window  being  very  rare  indeed  in  crelcsiastical 
structures.  In  our  domestie,  which  also  comprises  col* 
lesfiate  architecture,  it  is  a  beautiful  and  valuabhi  feature, 
and  one  which  admits  of  very  great  diversity  of  design,  and 
also  Imjarls  tnuch  variety  and  liveliness  of  effect  to  a  build- 
in;,  more  esp<M;ially  if  lUeie  be  ground-bays  likewise,  tlie 
two  kinds  of  pru|)eetion  both  hatniooiBing  and  eootnuttng 
with  each  other. 

Internally  there  is  nodiltiDction  between  BajW  and  Oriels. 
Inasmuch  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  form  arooess  whose 
sidos  an  fllled  with  windows.  But  gieater  variety  of  plan 
occurs  in  oriels  than  in  bays,  which  are  tisoaUy  more spaeious 
as  to  breadth  and  of  shallower  proportions  as  to  depth; 
thogr  nn  also  ettbtt  faetMgtdu  in  pMa,  «c  torn  tiwM  MCi 


of  an  octagon,  whcHior  a  regular  one  or  not ;  whereas  curved 
forms  are  of  frequent  occurtwico  in  the  plans  of  unels.  and 
are  occasioiMlly  GOmbllwAwUh  straight  one&  Yet  as  similar 
plans  do  eeeur  in  bnyi^  no  real  distinction  oan  be  bonded 
upon  sudi  aeHdanU  of  design.  Thomhury  Caaile,  Glow- 
cestershire,  contains  an  example  of  a  bay  of  very  unusial 
character,  both  in  respect  to  plan  and  elevation,  its  plan  in 
the  upper  pert  bein^  dilTereot  ftom  that  of  the  lower,  luid 
in  some  degree  projecliiig  over  it,  as  is  indical4»i  in  Uie  «u- 
noxed  tii,'ures,  the  fir-t  of  wliich  dsiflribei  tktplMinf  the 
lower,  the  other  of  the  upper  ttoor. 


Though  these  figures  will  sufRoe  to  give  some  e^cncral 
notion  of  the  forms,  for  &  cotuploie  illustration  of  tins  sm- 
>;ular  speritnen  we  must  refer  to  the  '  Sec-mid  .Series  of 
Pugiu's  Gutliic  Examples;'  merely  adding  here,  that,  con- 
sidered sillily,  ihe  plans  liavu  a  picturesque  complexity,  and 
that  such  quality  is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  being  com- 
binod. 

Bays  geneiaUy  terminate  in  either  a  plain  or  embattled 
parapet ;  but  oriels  ara  fbr  the  most  part  made  lo  show  some 

sort  of  roof,  either  rising  beiiiiid  or  reKtioi,'  upon  the  mould- 
ings which  sorve  as  their  cornice.  Occasionally  tins  roof 
or  crmi-n  is  ren<lercd  an  ornaiiietital  part  of  the  de>ii;n,  and 
terminated  by  some  kind  of  finish.  Oriels  may  tiieiefore 
be  described  as  consisting  of  three  distinct  parts,  vii.  the 
supporting  portion,  consisting  of  a  series  of  mouldiiMm 
splayed  ov  so  as  to  Come  down  to  a  point  below,  aooiavMt 
aficr  the  manner  of  a  corbel  (ibr  which  meBber  we  would 
accordingly  suggest  corhel-ttnot  or  eorbel-bate  as  a  rigniA- 
cant  and  very  convenient  term);  2iidly,  tbt-  b  (ly  of  the 
onel,  consisling  of  the  Wind' iw- apron  or  window-parapet, 
and  t!ie  window-openings  theniseUcs,  the  former  of  which  is 
almost  invariably  p.inelled  so  as  lo  correspond  with  the  lights 
themselves,  whereb'i  the  whoWis  made  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  paneU,  those  in  the  lower  luge  being  blank  or  solid,  tha 
others  perforated  and  gh»ed ;  9td1y,  the  eroiM  or  raoAng. 
occasionally  including  under  that  term  tlie  ornamental 
finish,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  above  the  windows,  when 
that  hu])|>ens  to  form  a  conspicuous  termination  to  thu 
desit;ii.  as  is  the  case  w  ith  thn  semicircular  oriel  at  Great 
ChaKield,  wlicre  the  parapet  is  formed  by  a  rich  bnndcuii 
or  crown  of  straw  berry -l^f  ornaments  or  Tutior-fh>wtr» 
with  open  work  between  them.  (For  drawings  of  ihis  beatt* 
tifulexamphiaodall  iu  details. sea Watkat'slfi0Mr>.tfosMt 
at  Cheat  ChalfieU.) 

Tlie  eorbei-ttool  admits  of  very  prcat  variety  and  freedom 
of  ticairocnt,  it  being  soroetiroeii  formed  of  few  and  bolt! 
muuldin^'s  and  svirfaco,  ul  others  of  numerous  and  delicate 
ones.  Neither  does  it  invariably  approach  to  a  point  at  its 
termination,  but  finishes  horizuoially,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  in  a  line  as  wide  as  the  oeotral  divition  of  the  win- 
dow. In  fact  there  is  such  grant  diversity  of  dvsigo  in 
respect  both  to  the  genand  form  nod  datigii  «r  tha  eorbciU 
stool,  that  it  18  impossible  here  toenumentte  al!  itwTarietlns. 
In  some  oriels  this  part  is  made  lo  assume  the  form  either 
of  a  single  or  double  pendant;  in  others  the  mouldings  are 
in  somewhat  a  similar  fushton.  being  made  to  slope  down- 
wards instead  uf  being  carried  liorixontally.  These  pendoat- 
like  supports  sometimes  rest  upon  or  seem  to  spring  tkom 
armorial  shields,  eanred  heads,  or  other  ornamental  devices: 
neither  are  llMtBeM  wnnting  of  the  corbelling  resting 
upon  a  column  or  aome  kind  of  shaft,  for  which  member 
the  suitable  denomination  wonld  be  corbel-thajt  or  cmrbet- 
ttem.  In  some  laier  examples,  again,  of  the  Eliaabethnn 
p*'riod,  instead  of  being  MipportetTbeneaih  by  corbellinsrs, 
inc  window  rests  upon  large  trusses  or  brackets  ;  windows 
of  tins  description  bowev($r  partake  very  liltio  oif  tiie  cha- 
racter of  oriels,  and  can  hardly  bo  described  as  being  of  tlw 
same  class.  Some  distinethre  term  tberelbm  file  windewn 
of  t hat  sort  wonld bttMoAd,  as  would  liktwiaaaomaotliant 
in  order  to  express  varioaa  particulars  which,  for  want  of 
them,  canuot  be  pointed  out  without  more  or  less  of  cinum« 
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that  sperieii  of  upper  window,  whiob,  allbough  utUAted  like 
tba  ortel.  merely  juts  uut  from  the  surface  M  lh«  wall,  and 
furrow  scarcely  any  receM  within  the  room.  On  tha  other 
hand,  wliamawindtoWtMllierlNijr  or  oriel,  forms  an  unu&ually 
deep  reeoM  or  dtitinet  alcove  to  en  apartment,  havioK  n» 
{'i-ihtig  dt'fineJ  from  lli^it  niom  inatead  of  being  in  cun- 
tinuaikon  lil'  It.  sui-li  uiiKiow  uu;;ltt,  as  reeariLi  tbe  interior. 
Ik?  vt-ry  well  (k-icnbcd  a»  a  6otf('r  \Mi>il  whah  loiin 
vouUl  at  unce  describe  the  diflerenco  between  it  and  the 
ordinarj'  bay ;  the  example  of  the  two  oriels  at  Great  ChalAeld, 
whidt  bM  beea  above  referred  lo^  pedbeUy  mnawers  to 
such  lenn.  as  they  form  an  aleev*  nearly  M  deep  as 
wide,  have  an  enriched  vaulted  ceiling,  and  are  set  within 
M  arch  whose  mouldings  servo  as  a  frame  to  the  whole 

AllUough  no  such  work  has  hitherto  been  alleiiipted,  a 
tnono^rraph  on  bajs  and  orit-U  might  he  rciideieil  one  of 
|:!real  intori'st.  The  materials  (or  it  are  aliuiidaiil,  and  tiiany 
line  e\aiiij)les  might  be  cuHeclcd  Irom  various  ctilkgci  at 
Oxford,  ai  Bali^^  Linooln,  Magdalen,  AU  Soulsi  St. 
John'i,  Se«. 

Numborg  aho  fl:rn^^lK•i  some  interesting  speciraens'of 
such  wiiiduwis  teveuil  of  vshLch  ure  to  be  found  in  Ileidel- 
ofT's  '  NuriiberK>  Baudenkmak'  der  Voi  zeit,  iiir  ludih^'  that 
in  the  Piarrbut  of  St.  Sebald,  m  greatly  exiuUtid  by  Dr.  I 
Dibdin  on  account  of  its  bB<-relicf  panneU. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE  OXFORD,  waa  founded  bv  king 
Edward  II.  in  132$,  on  kb«  auggeMion  of  Adam  de  brome, 
JiiaalBOMr»Jiiira  prafMtKnd  ten  lUtoiNk  Tb«  Dumber  of 
MleiN  be*  been  auiee  inereased  byTarioua  benelkeliona. 
Four,  for  the  counties  of  Somerset,  L><jr»et,  Wilu,  and 
l>c>u!i,  were  added  by  John  Frank,  ina.iter  of  ihu  rolU, 
Mho  dit-d  A.i>.  1-J41  ;  one  for  the  old  (hoce^e  of  Worcester, 
by  Juhn  Carpenter,  bi«lio|>  ut  \Voi-c«*tur,  about  the  year 
1476  ;  one  fur  the  old  diocese  of  Lincoln,  by  William 
SdmUi,  biabop  of  Lineoln,  1&07;  and  two  by  Richard 
Dttdlef.dbaaealbirof  tfaocbureb  of  Salisbury,  1529.  Queen 
Anne,  in  in 2,  annexe<l  a  prebend  of  Rochester  to  the 

EcvToatship  fur  ever.  Several  exhibitions  and  scholarships 
ave  been  fouade<l  ui  thl^  college  hy  different  beiiefai'torii, 
namely,  three  (for  baelielnrs  of  aiu)  by  Dr.  Rohinsoii, 
bishop  of  London.  17 1^;  sit  by  Richard  Dudkv,  above 
meniiODed.  and  Mr.  St.  Aulbony ;  four  under  the  wdl  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Beaufort,  1744;  two  under  tliai  of  Mrs. 
LudwclU  1781;  and  two  van  ettaUiabod  by  ibeSooie^, 
IMS.  Tbfr  fenndation  now  eonstiiB  «f  ■  fvovost  and 
eighteen  Mhnnb  witk  MVobttm  idiolan  ind  nsliibi- 
tioner*. 

'i'his  college  took  the  name  of  Oriel  from  a  lai  ^'e  mes- 
suage, situated  partly  hi  tbe  pansb  of  St  John  Haptist.  in 
Oxford,  and  partly  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  called  l.a()riuk>, 
which  was  granted  to  the  provost  and  fellows,  in  I  6i7,  by  i 
king  Edward  IIL,  to  which  they  removed  at  that  time  from 
ti»  tnuMMBt  in  St.  Mary'a  jparith,  where  tbav  bad  been  \ 
first  estabtiahed.    The  hospital  of  St.  Bartbobmew,  near  j 
Oxford,  with  all  its  appurienan     .  v.  -^alMi  granted  to  the 
cuUefre  by  king  Edward  HI.,  at  Aduui  de  liromu's  reiiuest, 
( hietly  a«  •  plMN  «f  rvtifanwut  fiir  tba  Soeiaty  in  tinm  of 
pligiie. 

Among  the  eminent  pcrsotis  educated  at  this  college 
WHWt-'Areblmbop  Arundel;  Rmroold  Pecoek,  bisttop  of 
Cbidwainr  in  tbe  ttote  of  Henry  VI. ;  Biabop  BuUer,  autfaor 
of  the '  Analogy  ;*  Barclay,  tha  translator  of  Brandt' '  .Ship 
of  Foolea ;'  Cardinal  Allen ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ;  Pryiuie  ; 
Cljief  Justiie  Holt;  and  Dr.  Joi^cpli  Wartan. 

No  pari  of  the  pte^ent  buddingis  of  ihi^  college  is  of  an 
earlier  date  than  \CilO,  uheii  the  >outheni  and  we.stern 
;  of  the  anticnt  quailratigle  were  rebuilt.  The  hall  and 
which  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
nbndt  batwtea  1437  and  1642.  About  or  aoon  after 
tbii  IwDe.  tbe  north  «ld«  wu  ramnttmetwl,  and  mada 
unifenn  •■  nJi  the  other  three  Met.  The  hall  is  ascended 
by  »te[)-<,  under  a  semi-hcxugonal  porch,  above  which,  in 
niches  iti  the  mam  huildiuu,  are  statlWi  of  Bdwnid  II., 
iidward  HI.,  and  the  Virgin  and  Cbiid. 

Besides  this  quadrangle,  on  tbe  east  and  west  side;>  of  the 
nrrtea  are  two  handsome  buildings:  that  on  the  east  was 
bttik  in  1719,  at  the  expetute  of  Dr.  Robinson,  bishop  of 
London,  befaraniantiened;  that  on  the  wait,  caUad  Carter '» 
badding.  was  eontfraeted  in  1729,  in  potsoenee  of  tba  will 
of  Gei>r.;e  Carter.  D.D.,  for  some  tune  pr  ^  u  t,  who  be- 
queathed bis  whole  property  to  this  coUege,  partly  lor  this 

fatfOM^  nA  yiitlgr  to  pundNM  idfiimNH*  la  IW 


fifreei)  additional  sets  of  rooms  wivalwilt  Ottilia  tOttdi  tide 

of  Bislkjp  Robinson's  wing. 

Between  Carter'it  and  Robinion^  Bttftdbg*  alandi  <ha 
library,  begun  in  I7m,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  James  Wyatt^ 
one  of  the  most  chaste  buildin^o  of  its  kind  in  Oxford. 

The  patronage  of  Oiic!  ( '  ' i i  _ :e  oon»ist8  in  the  reclnnes 
of  Uftoii  Ner\et  in  Burks,  i'l.uiptree  in  Devon,  PurknuU 
in  K!».-,ex,  and  of  Ciomludl  and  Tortwortli  iii  Glouei-sier- 
shire ;  tiie  vtcamge  of  Coleby  and  the  rectory  of  St.  i'eters 
Saltlleetby,  in  Lincolnshire;  the  curacy  of  Morton  Pinck- 
ney,  in  Northamnlonshire;  tbe  vicarage  of  Su  Mary  tha 
Vir(;in.  in  Oxford;  the  ev-s'^  of  Swayneswieke  ana  tba 
vicarage  of  Twivorton,  in  Somer«etshire ;  the  recti-ry  of 
Chaldrington.  alias  Chulderton,  in  Wili^v ;  and  the  vicarage 
of  Aborford,  in  Yorkshire. 

Tile  number  of  membersi  upon  the  college  books,  Dec.  31, 
1  ^  is,  was  .127. 

(Chalmers's  CoUeg0t  and  HaU*  ^  Qt^ordt  vtd.  i,  pp.  77- 
S  7 ;  Ingram's  MemoritOt  tf  ih^omi  Oififd  Om»,  Catat' 
dear,  1»39.  pp.  230-235.) 

ORIFLAMME.  [Bannkr.] 

ORI'OKNKS  iU|,.v,,,c»,  commonly  calhil  Ly  Knglish 
writers  Uii#;eu,  boru  m  Egypt  m  the  vear  1><4  or 
A.D.  Porphyry  states  that  he  was  born  of  heathen  i*iireiils 
and  brought  up  in  the  Greek  religion,  but  this  is  denied  by 
Eusebius.  He  received  instruction  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, then  a  catecluat  at  Alexandria,  and  at  a  later  period 
he  attended  the  Wctuiaa  of  tbe  celebrated  pbilotopber  Am- 
menilMSaocai.  Intha7iBar202  bis  father  Leonidas  suffered 
martyrdom.  Tbongb  not  quite  seventeen  vcars  old,  Origen 
w  aslinrdly  rcatraiM  1 1  v  Uio  care  of  his  mother  from  offering 
himself  also  to  niariyrdoin.  He  sent  a  letter  to  his  father 
m  pi ;5<jn,  containing  this  •enteme  ; — "Take  heed,  father, 
thut  you  do  nut  change  your  mind  for  our  sake.'  After  his 
father's  death,  Origen  was  supported  fur  a  kburt  time  by  a 
rich  lady  of  Alexaudru,  but  he  soon  became  able  to  maia> 
tain  himself  by  toaching  grammar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
Demetrius  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  put  him  at  tlie  head  of 
the  catechetical  school  in  ihiU  city,  to  the  duties  of  which 
odice  he  devuted  himself  entirely  mid  with  great  snci  eas. 
During  tins  j)eriod  lie  8U|ijM>rteil  hun^elf  by  the  sale  ul'  his 
hlirury  of  antieni  author-  fur  a  dailv  stipend  of  tVair  oboles. 
which  be  received  troui  the  purcbiu>er.  We  are  nut  told 
how  long  this  payment  was  continued.  In  his  twenty- 
fimt  year,  having  taken  up  tbe  opinion  that  tha  wards  of 
our  S«no«ir  iMatthew,  xix.  12)  ought  to  be  midetatooil 
literally,  be  castrated  himself;  in  later  life  lie  confessed  his 
error  in  this  matter.  Soon  afU$r  this  he  learned  Hebrew, 
a  thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Hieron.,  De  Vtr.  lllu\t., 
p.  56  >;  hut  hin  knowledge  of  the  language  was  never  very 
great.  About  the  year  .:i'2  his  preaching  reclaimed  frotn 
the  Valeutuiian  heresv  a  wealthy  periiOQ  of  the  name  of 
Ambrose,  who  aflerwarosaasisledbimmatarially  in  the  pub> 
lication  of  bia  Coamantarim  on  tbe  Scriptures.  Ue  wsa 
sent  by  DeuMtrius  into  Graeoe  upon  soma  aeeleaMatical  bu- 
sine&-«,  and  on  his  way  thither,  in  he  wab  ordained  a  pres- 
byter at  Ceesarca  in  Palestine.  Thus  eircumsiunce  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Demetrius  to  such  a  deL;i  ee,  that  when  Oi  i^eii  re- 
turned home  he  found  that  prelate  viuUiUiy  opposed  to  him  ; 
he  therefore  left  Alexandria  and  retired  to  CoMtarca  in  231. 
Dsmetrius  held  two  oounciU  at  Alexandria  upon  this  occasion, 
by  tba  Ibat  of  which  Origen  was  forbidden  to  teach  or  even 
to  a|ip<ar  in  the  city ;  by  the  scoond.  ba  wu  deposed  from  the 
oDca  of  presbyter,  and  perhaps  exeimtmunlealed.  Dem^ 
trius  moreover  sent  letters  to  mo^t  uf  the  churches,  in cousa> 
quence  of  which  Ongcu  waj>  condemned  by  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  by  all  others  except  those  of  Palebime,  Arabi-i, 
Phoenicia,  aiid  Achaia.  Jerome  states  that  these  proceed^ 
ings  were  not  taken  because  Origen  was  guilty  of  any  heresy, 
but  solely  from  jealousy  of  his  eloquenoe  and  taputation. 
While  Origeo  twidad  at  Cmsana,  be  was  icawled  to  by  psv" 
sons  from  the  most  distant  pkces,  who  were  anxious  to 
hear  his  interpretations  of  the  Scripture.  Among  his 
diseipleg  were  several  who  afterwards  rose  to  great  einineiioe 
III  the  church.  His  advice  was  now  eagerly  soui^hl  fnr. 
Maminiea,  the  mother  of  the  emjicrt^  .\lexandur  Severiis, 
sent  ibr  him  to  Autiocb  iLat  she  migiit  oonverae  with  bim 


on  religion;  aod  at  a  later  period  he  had  a  i 
with  tM  ampMPsr  Pbdip  and  bia  wiiis  Savara. '  At  two 
synods  whicih  wan  bald  uout  Ibis  time  in  Arabia  be  again 

enjoyed  the  6uc4:css,  rare  indeed  in  religious  controversy,  of 
couviocing  his  opponents:  these  were,  Beiyllua,  bishop  of 
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s<jnie  who  in'.i.  ihn  opinion  tiiat  the  luiman  ;:oul  diei  with 
the  Iwdv,  and  vvul  be  rev  ivf«l  with  U  again  at  the  rcsunnec- 
lion.  He  also  paid  visits  to  the  churches  or  Rome  and 
Athens ;  the  ibnaer  of  tbeae  visitt  was  some  time  before  he 
left  Aleundrw,  Midtbe  objeot  of  it  was,  an  be  bim^ll  tvlU 
vs. '  to  see  (he  nMwt  Mitieatalnirebof  tbe  Summa*.'  Wben 
he  wa-s  Kixtv  years  old  be  pernitled  hit  diwoiiiieB  to  be 
take  n  <l  )v  n'in  ^l  ort-hand.and  in  thuVkykbowatiraOttBd 
of  in*  JiOHiiliL's  Wi  rt"  preserved. 

It  was  ahuiit  iliis  tiitic  lliat  he  wrote  nn  annwer.  in  cifjht 
twokki  to  the  objections  brought  a'jninst  Christianity  hy 
Ge]sm.a  philosopher  who  lived  in  ihc  reigns  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antooinea,  in  %  work  •otitled  '  The  true  Word'  {A6yos 
'AX49ifc>>  The  objeetkms  of  Cehait  M  flwy  appear  fraoi  the 
atiswcrof  Origen  (for  the  work  it«elf  iss  )o6t),areof  a  frivolous 
and  inuliRnant  chaj-aetrr.  and  the  work  of  Oriffcn  has  bevn 
fS'icinL'il  \t  ill  in  ancient  anfl  rnixlerti  tniie*.  mtl  only  iw  a 
sat olat  lory  answer  to  his  opponent,  but  as  one  of  the  best 
apologies  for  the  Christum  ruigion  thet  hwre  been  written 
by  tlic  anticnts. 

In  the  Derinn  persecution  (ajd.  2i0)  Orii^en  was  impri- 
loned  and  »uftred  gteet  t4»tum.  fie  diei^  ehortly  after 
hts  releflse  from  prison,  lome  My  at  Tyre,  in  km,  US,  in  the 
iixi\-ninlh  or  scvL'iitieili  year  of  his  ape. 

Oiii;>  11  IS  umlDub'.ciily  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
among  the  uiitu  nl  L'hn^lian  writerh.  His  lalenls,  elo- 
r|ucnce,  and  learning  hnve  kHittn  celebrated  not  only  by 
Christian  writers,  but  by  heathen  philosophers,  including 
Porphyry  bimmlt  Jerome  eaila  him  'a  men  of  immortal 
genuta,  who  voderatood  lugte,  geometiy,  arithmetic,  music, 
gniBiinar.  rhetorie^  and  all  the  secto  of  the  phikMophers ;  '■ 
to  that  he  wee  retorted  to  by  many  stodenta  of  secular  ' 
lilcraturo.  whom  he  received  chietly  that  he  mipht  ombrnce  ; 
the  opportunity  of  instruetinf;  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ.* 
(Pe  I  'ir.  Jlliut.,  c.  54.)  Elsewhere  he  calls  biin  the  greatest 
teacher  since  the  apostles.  We  find  this  same  Jerome  how- 
ever at  a  later  period  ef  bis  hfe  violently  attacking  Origen 
andafproviug  of  tlwper<i«^utirin  of  htsfiiUowen.  Salpicius 
Betmnwsays  diat  intcafhng  Origen's  works  he  saw  many 
thin|>i<that  pleo'e'l  h  ni,  luit  many  ui  which  he  (Orit;cni  was 
undoubtedly  mistaken  :  he  wutulers  how  one  and  Ilie  same 
man  eoul'l  \».t  sudilferent  fiDin  himself;  and  adds,  'w/iltc 
lie  is  rtgtit,  he  hast  nut.  an  «qual  Ntnce  the  apo:>ili!i>;  whure 
he  is  in  the  wron^,  no  man  has  erred  more  shamefully.' 
^Dialog.,  \.  3.)  All  agree  that  he  w.is  a  man  of  an  active 
and  powerful  mind  and  of  fervent  piety,  fond  of  invealigathig 
truth,  and  firee  ften  all  msMi  piiyudicesi  ef  the  moat  wo- 
Ibund  leaminf;  andof  the  most  untiring  hidntry.  His  whole 
lifr  Ha>  n<  eup:e(l  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially  in  ex- 
plniiun^'  (he  bcnplure*.  No  man,  certainly  none  in  antient 
times,  (h  i  more  to  settle  the  true  text  of  the  sacred  writings 
and  to  spread  them  among  the  poo[>le,  and  perhaps  few  have 
intiwduoed  more  dangerous  principles  into  thetr  iiiterpretu- 
tion.  For,  whether  from  a  defect  in  jndeinent  or  from  a 
fiinlt  in  bis  edoealioti,  he  applied  to  tbe  holy  seripturee  the 
allcfjorieal  method  which  the  Platonists  used  in  interpreting 
t ho  heathen  mrthoh)^.  He  says  him»elf  that '  the  source 
of  many  evils  he^*  in  adherint;  tu  the  carnal  or  exttTnal  part 
of  srhpiviro.  Those  who  An  ^o  sliail  ii  )t  aiiain  tu  the  kinij- 
dom  of  God.  Let  us  ihere''.)re  srek  a!'ier  the  spirit  and  llic 
suh»laiitial  frnil  of  the  word,  which  ore  hidden  and  myste- 
rions.'  And  ui;ain,  'the  scriptures  are  of  Httle  oae'to  thcee 
who  understand  them  as  they  sre  written.' 

In  the  fourth  centurr  the  writings  of  Origen  led  toviolent 
cantroverf.i<?s  in  the  church.  Epiphanios,  in  a  letter  pre- 
!»ervwl  \ry  Jerome,  enumeratfs  eii^ht  erroneons  opinions  as 
rr>ntaiti<!il  in  hi»  works.  He  is  chartrcd  with  Imldini;  lieie- 
licfil  notions  concerning  the  Son  aufflhe  Holy  Spini  ;  w  ith 
maiii)»ining  that  the  human  s  nil  is  nut  created  vvitli  (he 
body,  but  has  a  previous  existence  ;  that  in  the  resurrection 
the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members  as  before ;  and 
that  fntiire  panishments  will  not  be  eternal,  but  that  both 
fitltcn  angels  and  wicked  men  will  be  resloKd  at  some  dis> 
taut  |>ori(»d  to  (lie  favour  of  God.  (Hieron  ,  .,4rfo. /?»{/"..  lib- ii., 
lorn.  iv„  p.  <l<i3.)  These  opinions  were  not  (generally  held  by 
hts  fdlowor-,  who  tiiaintaiiu'i  that  the  jiassaire-*  from  which 
tiH'y  were  drawn  had  b*  '  ii  interpolated  ih  hi*  writings  by 
heretics.  In  <toi,  Theophiltis,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  held  a 
nynod.  in  which  Origen  aud  his  followers  were  condemned, 
and  the  reading  of  his  works  was  prohibited ;  and  the  monks, 
most  of  wbota  wen  Origcnliti.  iwe  driveB  ont  of  Alex- 
andria. HbopinioM  were  again  eondBHiied  by  fbeaeeaiid 
geaeni  evttiieU  of  CtinMMitiiioiii^  4ft  AA  MS. 


Tlio  most  itnporlnnf  works  of  Origen  were  his  cditiinis 
of  the  Hebrew  text  and  Greek  versiuns  of  the  Old  i  esta- 
ment,  which  were  the  results  of  a  ddigent  collation  o€ 
manusoripts.  The  'Tetrapla'  contained  the  four  Graek 
versioni  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  tbe  Septuagint,  and  Tbeo* 
dotion,  anrneed  ia  ibar  oolamna.  The  addition  of  the 
Hebrew  text  in  oaeoolumn,  and  of  the  same  in  Greek  ch«- 
raclers  in  another,  formed  tlie  '  TTcxapla  '  Of  iliis  Rieiit 
work  only  ;i  few  fragments  remain,  the  best  cdiiu.n  ut  wlm  h 
IS  that  by  Montfaiieon,  in  2  vols,  fol,,  Tans,  KM.  Of  his 
other  works,  which  were  so  numerous  that  one  author  slates 
that  be  wrote  six  thousand  volumes,  tbe  greater  number 
have  perished.  His '  StnMuata'  and  *  Pnaeipia'  <irfp» 
illustrated  the  dortrinea  of  ObristianttT  aooordin;  to  hia  pe- 
culiar methwl  of  interpretation.  The  '  Strnmata '  was  in 
.'  ten  parts,  and  illustrated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
eomjiaiing  them  with  tlie  opinions  of  the  philosoj.liersi. 
Three  fragments  of  this  work  are  preserved  by  Jcrouie. 
'  The  'Principia'  was  in  four  books,  but  we  only  pos<«e»»  a 
!  short  notice  of  it  in  the '  Myrioblon'  of  Photius  (cud.  viu.)^ 
anmtiact  in  Busebius  i  Contra  Marctllum  Ancyranum,  liU 
i.,  em  or  two  in  Justinian'a  iMtar  to  Mela,  and  sooe  fVag- 
mentB  in  the  *Philooa1ia.'  Rufinus,  m  the  fourth  eentur}-. 
made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ' Principia,' wh:(h  is  stUl 
extant:  hut  Kiitinus  has,  by  his  own  confeit»ion,  added  so 
iiiiu  h  to  On^'i'ii  s  Work,  that  it  cannot  he  taken  as  a  fair 
exhibition  ot  his  opinions.  Indeed  ail  the  exuiiit  works  uf 
Origen  are  very  much  corrupted. 

We  have  stdl  in  Greek  bis  treatise  'Of  Prayer/  bia 
'  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,*  bis  '  Apology  fortbeCbrisfMn 
Religion,'  an  Epistle  to  Africanus,  another  to  Gregory 
Thaumafurgus,  and  fragments  of  a  few  other  epistles :  part 
uf  his  *  Corn  men  t-ine-  on  tlie  BookK  of  the  Old  and  Ne^v  Testa- 
ment;* ■  I'lnloealia.'  coniaiiiuigcxtracts  from  ills  works  made 
by  (irei;  iry  of  Naziaiizus  and  Basil  the  Great;  and  in  the 
'  Caienie'  there  are  iiiutiy  notes  ascribed  to  Origen,  which 
Huet  however  considcr.s  to  be  spurious.  Several  of  faia 
works  remain  in  Latin  translatiooa,  made  by  Jenmi* 
and  RuSnus,  but  ofaielly  by  the  latter.  CnnipTete  tista  of 
his  extant  works  ate  oivi  ii  by  Huet,  Cave.  Basnnpc.  Du 
Pin,  and  Tilleiuunl,  and  b}  Fabncius  in  the  UiU.  Grttc,^ 
V  I  .  26.  The  standard  edition  of  his  whole  worka  is  that 
ot  LK>  la  Rue,  in  <»  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  17.13. 

(Iluel,  Origeniana;  Lardiicr's  Credibility,  part  ii^  chap. 
38.  and  the  authorities  quoted  by  him ;  Mosheim's  Eecten- 
attiral  History.) 

OKI'GEN^S.  alsospapilof  Ammonius  Saccas,  must  be 
distinguished  fmta  the  other  Origen.  Longinus  and  Por* 
phyry  mention  three  of  his  works* ontido^  *€hl  DMDOns/ 
the  '  Deminrijus,  and  'Galienua.' 

ORIHUELA.  a  city  of  Spam,  and  (lie  chief  town  of  the 
district  of  Orihuela,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia.  It  is 
sitttoted  in  38"  8'  N.  let.  and  I"  W.  long,  and  lies  on  the 
banks  of  the  Segura,  in  an  Oftlenaife  plain  at  the  foot  ..fa 
lofty  mooniatn  of  Umeatona^  whidt  eTerhanf;H  it  precipi- 
tously on  theiionh.  This  plain,  or  huerta,  as  it  is  called, 
is  about  17 miles  from  east  to  west,  and  about  5  miles  in 
average  breadth  from  north  to  south.  It  is  bounded  on  liie 
iiuvth  and  soinh  li\  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  b»r»i  of 
triH's,  on  the  enst  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  huerta  of  Murcia,  of  which  it  is  a  prolongation.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  clay,  with  a  mixture  of  aand  in  some  parta, 
Mating  on  aatratum  imperrioua  to  water.  On  the  en<it. 
era  side  ere  many  strips  of  sand,  wbleh  the  Scgura  has 
deposited  in  its  overllowini^,  but  thos*'  arc  of  small  rnoiumt 
in  comparison  with  the  cxcecdini,*  fertility  of  Uie  re-i  ot  the 
hneria,  which  is  esteemed  the  rKhe-t  .ind  most  beautilul 
ill  Sjmin.  '  The  orangc-iree;*  of  the  huerta,'  says  Miimno, 
■  besides  their  utility,  (.■mbcltish  the  scener^'and  give  balroi- 
i  ness  to  the  air;  ever  charming  by  the  hrilhant^reen  of  iheit 
I  foliage,  by  the  multitude  ond  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  and 
bv  the  l>eauiy  of  their  fhiit.  they  form  delightful  orchards, 
alternating  with  grows  of  mulberries  and  other  fruit-trees. 
Delit-ious  is  it  to  rppo*,.  beneath  these  shades,  where  the 
taste,  the  eye,  and  tlie  >nn  ll  receive  impressions  equally 
grateful.  Tlie  nuirmunni;  of  the  waters  «  hieh  How  through 
the  trenches,  the  variety  uf  fnnis,  ihe  gateiy  of  the  pea- 
santry, and  the  purity  of  the  sky,  give  rise  to  elevated  ideas, 
so  that  some  foreignera  have  fancied  they  here  found  the 
delicious  spoil  deputed  by  Milton  in  his  "  Paradise  I^f* ' 
Fig  and  pomegranate  txeosy silver  elms,  and  cyprps.sr>s  divi  r- 
ftify  the  vegetation «f  the  huerta.  while  clumps  of  date-palms 
lomtiBg  abofo  fttt  ImpHt  on  oriantal  eiiMMiec  I*  4h» 
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scencr)-.  His  hocH*  yields  aUo  BbundaiNe  of  hMi^  (lax, 
wheat,  barley,  canary-seed,  lucenieb  miin.  Mid  vegelablen ; 
with  wine*,  oil,  bilk,  and  bsrlHa.  and  ftlTords  paalurige  to 

l  attleofall  sortti.  It  is  <l<.-frvi  illv  eall'jcl  '  tht' Gar<loii  of 
S^^ui,*  A  iliiilinctioit  due  to  ila  JcLij^bliui  .saluhriijus  cli- 
mate, the  industry  of  il«  inliAbitanla.  and  ilic  ubuiidiuK  c  ut 
vat«r  which  ii  conveyed  to  every  part  of  it  by  meaiuof  arti- 
ficial canals,  making  it  independcDt  of  the  sltjr  fwr  its 
supply  of  neistuio.  uid  giving  riae  to  the  pcowfc— 

•  l^liH-**  o  no  lhi<-ira, 
Ttlfu  fd  Oriliurtn. 

f  ttiiin  or  no  nio, 

III  I'l-t.iicl.i  ll..  -<■  i>  ;r.iit..  1' 

The  population  of  the  huerta,  whiclt  cuiUiuo»  twenty-nin« 
towu<»  and  villages,  amounts,  according  to  AntiUon,  to 
neai'ly  6U,000,  of  whom  ahottt  2j.j^0  belong  to  the  city  of 
Oribucla.  llic  «ity  is  four  leagues  distant  from  Murcia, 
finit  fiem  the  Mediterranean,  nuio  fnunAlicMtSb  the  lUBe 
ttom  Cartagena,  and  thirty  fhNB  Valencia.  Ic  is  the  see  of 
3  bishop,  and  its  chapter  comprises  five  dignitaries,  seven- 
teen canon»,  twelve  prebendaries,  and  twelve  senu-|>reh«-n- 
djnes:  it  has  also  a  collegiate  eluipter  at  Aljcanle 
Its  cathedral,  Orihuela  has  three  parish  churches,  iwu  im^iv 
Without  the  walls,  and  five  dependent  cbturches ;  nine  oon- 
Teotaof  monks aiid  three  of  nuna<auppre«eed  in  lb3j).  two 
bospilals,  a  foundling  hospital,  a  house  of  (efuge.  a  theatre, 
a  publh*  granary,  acavaliy  barrack,  a  post-offiee,  and  seven 
inns.  Its  insstitutiuna  for  public  instruction  are  a  university, 
(  iini     (1  ili.ii    ■•f  X'.iii  iiri.i,  a  seminary,  and  two 

(x)iieges,  ill  all  whicii  L-tiucatiuu  t:,  much  neglected. 

Tlic  city  is  dividctl  by  the  Setjura  into  two  parts,  which 
communicate  by  two  bridges.  It  is  also  divided  into  four 
wards.  la  form  it  is  long  and  narrow,  winding  round  the 
base  of  (be  mountain  JLa  Huda,  which  overhangs  it.  The 
streets  are  straigM  and  broad,  but  unpaved.  The  public 
buildiiig:>  are  iM^t  wnrtliv  uf  ii>iiic.;.  I'-.il  liio  l.ijus--. 
arc  fjr  the  nvi^i  p.m  u  _'ul;ir  uml  IijIl-i  :>l)ly  iKiaJsutjif  ;  uimI 
the  gencr;-]  .^-jn^ct  (A'  tlir  c;'y  i>  <1iihm  I ul  and  agreeable. 

The  inbabiiaot^  of  Orihuela  are  noted  fur  their  super- 
stiiioii  and  demoralization;  and  also  for  their  industry. 
Though  tbey  are  for  the  most  part  agriculturistst  the 
city  has  a  Uiriving  eommeroa;  and  manufaetories  of  linens, 
hats,  soap,  and  starch,  Mirac  tanneries,  eleTen  flour-mills, 
and  more  tlian  lou  oil-iuitls.  Its  annual  contribution  to 
the  e%chet^uer  ii  only  .TMii,' 

Orihuela  is  one  ot  the  moat  antient  cities  of  Spain,  having 
existed  before  the  time  uf  the  Carthaginians.  It  pas-v>i 
from  their  bands  into  tho«o  of  the  Ruinuiis,  Goths,  and 
Moors  successively  ;  and  in  a.u.  1u57  wa-s  made  the  capital 
of  OM  of  the  fwlty  kingdoms  into  which  the  khalifa  le  of 
Cordoba  was  difided.  It  was  soon  n^annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  C'Jid'  ^a.  and  in  r.'28was  included  in  the  kingd^^m 
"f  Muxc:a,  iii<.'u  established  by  Aben  Hud.  It  fell  into  the 
t  iud.i  of  thL-  Chtistiaus  in  lii^  whoB  it  was  taken  by 
James  I  of  .Arasoii. 

(Mitiano ;  AntiUun ;  Laborde,  Itin.  D<  f>rri}).  de  VEtipagne ; 
Towasend's  Journey  through  Spain;  loglw.  Spurn  in  Ib'iV ; 
Mariana.  Hist.  Gfii.  tfe  Ksnana.} 

ORILLON.  [Bastion.] 

OR]N(yCO,  a  targe  river  ofSonth  America,  wbieh  has  its 

trigiii,  accjidlii^'  lo  tin-  iiuj-.t  iici nt  inforinatiou.  not  in  the 
tiiitre.  but  iin  tiic  auuihtrii  tktUvily  of  the  vustern  part 
of  tite  mountain  Kystein  called  Parime,  but  its  suurcc 
has  neier  been  visiteil  by  Kurvpeans,  nor  hai»  any  in- 
lorniBliatt  rospccting  it  be«u  obtained  from  the  natives. 
U  is  supposed  that  this  river  rises  near  64"  W.  long, 
and  between  3^  and  4*  K.  let.  Humboldt  advanood 
up  the  stream  as  far  as  the  mistsion  of  Esmenldaa,  and  he 
M3«>  ;hal  Mxne  monks  had  penetrated  several  milec  farther 
tij  thv  coiilluence  of  the  river  C'higiiire,  wht  re  the  Orinoco  is 
narrow  that  the  natives  have  made  a  bridge  over  it  of 
creepers  at  the  foot  of  a  cataract-  Above  this  full  ihecoMnii) 
u  in  posaessiuu  ul'lhe  Guaico-s,  a  race  of  aborigines  of  rather 
viiilfl  complexion,  who  prevent  foreigners  from  advancing 
Isrtiier  iuto  the  mountain  region.  Scbomburgk  confirms 
this  account. 

At  this  |i  ni'.t  the  river  runs  in  a  general  western  direc- 
tion, and  sc%ei.ii  iiiile!*  farther  down  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
<jr\\hich  th.\l  vslii  h  n  i«f  I  '  'he  SJUth-we.Ht  is  called  Cussi- 
QUivi,  aud  aAer  a  rapid  course  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
joins  llwGuainia,  or  Kio  Negro,  thus  forming  a  natural  water- 
eonmunication  between  the  Orinoco  and  Amason,  into  wbich 
lauer  nwt  the  GnaiDin  itUs.   tBuuit  p>  399.}  The  Ori- 


noco coBtimiee  a  wide  rivor,  running  in  •  * 
along  the  eeatbem  base  of  the  Parime  mountains,  until  it 
appronehesM"  W.  long.,  when  it  is  joined  by  the  AtiAiapo 

from  the  south  and  by  the  Gua  .  iai  .'  from  the  west.  From 
the  confluence  of  the  last-mentioiirtl  river  its  course  lies>  to 
the  north,  alon^  the  vlsIlth  base  id  the  Parime  Mountains, 
and  in  this  part  its  Qa\  iLrubtlitv  i-,  interrupted  by  the  Ran- 
dalea  of  MaypaN*  «nd  A  i  i  c:,.  between  6^  and  y  40'  N.kt. 
The  Raudaiss  an  n  peculiar  kind  of  catssnet,  Ihe  grent 
volume  of  water  does  not  deeeend  at  once  fWmi  a  consider' 
able  height,  as  in  the  Niagara  river,  nor  does  it  ti  ivi  r^o  a 
narrow  opening  between  rocks,  like  the  Amason  in  thu  Pimv'o 
de  Manseriche,  but  the  bed  of  tlx.' Uniioco  at  Mj\iiuri>  und 
Aturea,  which  is  nearly  i^aUO  foet  wide>,  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous narrow  channels  by  rocks  and  rocky  islands,  between 
which  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  a  sue- 
cesaion  of  small  cascades.  The  highest  of  these  cascades 
dow  nod  meeed  nine  ihsl*  and  tho  river  descends  in  about 
sui  miles  only  about  thirty  fbet  by  all  the  cascades  of  the 

Kaudalc  of  Ma}  piitcs.  But  the  velocity  with  w  liu  h  il;c>i  i  .n- 
flned  ImkIv  of  wm.  r  runs  in  the  narrow  channcU  lundtts  it 
iinpMS-iblL-  to  :l-m did  the  raud^ile  Tin-  Raudale  of  Atuies  is 
t<iily  Lull  a  <•  li>ng,  aud  of  a  <<iniiiar  description.  Uelow 
these  raudaW  the  river  continue.4  to  ttow  between  low  but 
rocky  banks.  Opposite  the  month  of  the  river  Meta,  wbich 
joins  it  from  the  west,  n  a  powwfiil  whirlpool  round  an  iso* 
lated  rock,  called  the  Stone  of  Patience,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  generally  taking  two  days  to  pass  it  at  luw 

hunie  distance  farther  down  the  whole  bed  uf  the  river  is 
narrowed  by  rucks,  which  advance  into  it  from  botii  sides, 
and  the  stream  flows  rapidly  through  the  Narrow  of  Bara- 
guan,  which  is  1893  yanU  wide.  Rut  before  it  reaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Apure  river  it  leaves  the  rocky  eountiy,  and 
no  other  impediment  to  nav^ation  occurs,  except  the  Boca 
lii  1  Iiifi niM,  iiL.u  Miiilaco,  a  whirl|)ool  produced  by  a  ledgeof 
1  jck,  vvliicii  li(j\scv  ei-  diH'«  not  cross  the  whole  bed  of  the  river, 
nor  prevent  vessels  ot  ilirif  liiin<licd  tons  burthen  from  as- 
cending aj*  far  as  the  mouth  ut  iI-a:  Apure.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Apure  the  course  of  the  Orinocw  lie.s  easiwurds 
to  the  point  where  it  empties  iuelf  into  the  Atlantic  Oooan. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  Uie  navigation  for  boats  is  rendered 
dangerous  by  the  floating  rafts,  which  consist  of  forest»tvesa 
torn  from  their  natural  seat  by  the  inundations  of  tb«  rivor, 
and  ('ov<Tod  Willi  a(|iiatii'  iilanls,  Ni;;irt!ii-  Ani;'>-^- 
tiirii  thi-  river  again  runs  l>i  t\s»cii  tucks  for  a  -h  ui  (!i>iaiioe, 
but  tlxjuf^h  ill  one  place  it  is  not  more  than  'I (J  >;iid>  wide, 
this  narrow  (Ango!<tum)  may  be  passed  without  danger. 
Below  Aneodtura  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  may  as- 
cend the  nver  with  the  trade-wind,  which  blows  constantly 
from  November  to  Mar,  but  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  nu- 
merou'!  sand-haisks,  which  are  dangerous  when  the  water  is 
low,  fbjtci  .allv  nlifr  tins  month  of  January.  These  sand 
banks  are  uls  i  snlijrcl  to  changes. 

Sevtrral  islaixU  occur  in  the  Orinoco  below  AnEr<T-'ura. 
They  are  generally  of  moderate  *irc,  partly  low  and  i  .u  ily 
rocky.    The  rocky  islands  belong  to  the  Parime  Moun- 
tains, along  the  northern  base  of  which  the  nver  tlowt  in 
the  lower  pert  of  its  coone.    About  ISO  miles  from  its 
month  the  delta  of  the  Orinoeo  begins.  The  river  sends  off 
to  the  north  a  branch,  which  soon  divxles  into  ;i  i;rt  nt  num- 
ber of  other  branches,  all  known  by  the  ge:;c::il  n.iiuo  of 
Bocas  Chicas  (small  m  Mil h^  ^    They  are  all  im  «v\i  l.cn 
compared  with  the  princijtal  branch  of  the  river,  culled  Hoca 
de  Navioa,  but  most  of  them  are  deep  enough  to  admit  vc»- 
iieis  uf  considerable  size.    Of  late  these  branches  have  been 
much  firequenled  by  smugglers,  but  they  can  only  be  oari* 
gated  under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
islands  of  the  delta,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nu 
merous  channels  which  the  river  has  formed  in  the  soft  allu- 
vial soil  of  the  delta.    The  B<>ca>^  Chica-  eiiipiy  il,eni<elves 
partly  into  the  Ailantic  and  partly  in;o  the  Gulf  of  Parin, 
between  the  continent  of  South  America  and  the  island  of 
Trinidad.    Ten  of  them  are  rather  lar^ic  rivers :  ihcir  names, 
I  enumerating  them  from  east  to  wc^l,  are  t'uii»  dc  I.aurau, 
Cano  de  Kuina,  Oano  Chicu  de  Mariusas,  Ojho  Grande  de 
'  Muriujas  (navigable),  C'aiio  de  Miunrco  (navigable),  Cano 
de  C'ucuina  (iiiirrow,  but  deep).  C'lino  de  Pedemales  (nuTt- 
eable),  Cano  de  Manamo  Cliico,  and  Cano  dc  Manatnc) 
Grande.  Tlie  three  last  mentioned  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
ria.  The  H.hm  do  Navio>.«r  prni'-iv*  1  •ranch  of  the  Oi  i .  .^o, 
runs  easlwaid  to  the  ocean,  and  is  divided  for  a  distance 

of  nheut  fony  bi>1m  into  two  dmnnels  by  a  sntiee  of  ialna4n 
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which  lie  nearly  in  the  mi<Wlcof  ibeitream.  Tlicse  dianncls 
ntv  known  hj  tne  Indian  names  ofZacupena  aiwl  Irii;itaca. 
and  their  eastern  extremity  is  not  quit©  thirty  roilos  from  Cape 
Barina,  which  U  situated  at  the  otouth  of  Ibe  river.  Both  are 
MW^gablaw  but  that  on  thu  south,  called  tbeCbnud  oflma- 
liM,  tbooch  widn  haa  loa  watar;  it  talivwmr  commonly 
used  by  lartre  vaaatb.  Badi  of  tbcw  two  ehaoncla  to  ntire 
than  two  milfs  wide,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  in- 
cluding the  Inlands,  considerably  exceeds  6ve  miles.  From 
till  ["  l  it  fnrtla-r  down,  the  brt-adili  continues  to  incica>,c. 
Biid  al  the  muutti,  Iwl ween  Puiiia  Rarima  on  the«outh  and 
the  island  of  Cangrejos  on  the  Dortli,  it  is  more  than  sixty 
milMwido.  The  navinbldcbanoeU  which  lies  in  the  middle, 
ia  croNflil  by  «  aand-oar  wHh  seventeen  feet  of  water,  and 
ID  breadth  vtryinfr  bum  two  milee  and  a  ImIT  to  three  miles 
or  a  Utile  mom.  Within  the  bar  the  water  deepena  oo  Ibe 
side  of  the  i>l.ind  of  Congrejos  to  f  mr  and  five  fathoms,  and 
the  navigibie  channel  ts  more  than  twolve  miles  wi<le. 
Though  nu  nrm*  branch  ofT  from  the  ]Wa  de  Navios  Ut 
the  aoutb,  the  low  country  whicii  extends  from  the  Funta 
Barima  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Esseijuiba  river,  and  is  watered 
by  aevenl  imali  atreama,  is  travened  by  narrow  natural 
oanala  called  §fatbo$,  wbieh  gORBnily  lie  |>arullel  to  the 
shores  of  the  Aflanlie,  and  conneetiqg  tbo  amail  atreama^ 
constitute  an  internal  water-comroanieatwn  ftr  imall  boata 
botwein  the  Orinoco  anfl  Pointjro m  river;!. 

Thf  trihuiarios  of  the  Orinoco  arc  very  numerous,  and 
many  Iff  tl-.csn  have  txjih  a  long  course  and  a  qreat  volume  of 
water.  Those  which  join  it  on  the  left  are  navi^^able  through 
nearly  the  whdiaor  their  course,  and  are  rarolv  impeded  by 
lapida;  aoraa  of  tbem  an  already  navigated.  But  the  riven> 
which  fiill  mto  it  on  the  right,  originating  oit  the  elevated 
region  of  the  Parime  Mountains,  descend  ftem  them  by  nu- 
TTTi'rnus  ra]ii(l$  and  cataraciE,  so  as  to  be,  at  leaat  for  a  great 
]  ;i  I :  of  their  course,  entirely  oi^t  for  Mvlgatioo.  W«  ahall 
only  mention  a  few  of  them. 

The  Guaviare  rises  near  3'  N.  lat.,  in  the  declivities  of  llic 
Paramo  de  Summa  Paz,  a  poruon  of  the  great  cham  of  the 
Ande^  hut  the  upper  part  of  its  course  is  not  known.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  jnlbmaiioaeoUectiid  fW>m  the  nathre  tribea  which 
inhabit  the  adjacent  eoantry,  this  rifcr,  like  the  Orinoco, 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  running  south-east 
joins  (he  Uapes,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Guainia,  or  Rio 
Ni'^ro,  -  >  IK  til  n  n>ti!ulc  another  natural  waun-contmuni- 
calion  between  llic  two  water  systems  of  the  Ornoco  and 
Amazon.  This  branch  is  said  to  have  been  once  navigated 
by  a  PortUEnete,  Cabuqueno.  and  is  accordingly  called  the 
Channel  wOdMiqtielia.  Ilie  lower  course  of  the  Guaviare 
doea  notieemtooppoeeanyolietaelea  to  iiaviigatiim,lHit  at  no 


Butopean  Mttlementa  have  yet  bean  eetablMied  on  the 

"  "  vtfie  nativ 


bank 


S,  1 1  1 1 


ih  i;;Tviirat<Ml  h 


c  tribe*.    It  falls  into 


the  Orinoco  liuai  4^  N.  lat.,  after  a  coui-se  of  more  than  jUO 
miles. 

The  Rio  Meta,  which  joins  Ibe  Orinoco  near  C*  N. 
hit.,  orif^inates  with  its  numerous  branches  in  the  Andes  cast 
of  Bogota,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  ia  said  to  be  navi- 

fable  Ar  about  104  milea  from  that  town,  but  it  is  not  used, 
'he  most  northern  of  its  atHuenta  however,  the  Rio  Casa- 
nare.  is  navigated,  as  it  originates  not  far  ttom  one  of  the 
nii>st  frequented  mountain-passes  of  the  Aiidc>,  that  of 
Toxillo,  which  leads  to  the  \iilley  of  the  Rio  Siij;aini./7r», 
north  of  Bogota.  English  maniilaclured  ^'ood";,  sent  from 
TriQtdad,  are  carried  up  theOnitoco,  Mt-ta,  utid  (Jasanare. 
and  over  the  mountain-pass  to  Bogota  and  the  adjacent 
Ineta.  The  conne  of  the  Rio  Meta  exceetia  6V0  mile%  and 
that  of  the  Caianare  pethap.s  300  milea. 

The  Rio  Apurc.whicii  joins  the  Orinoco  bet  wi^n  7"  and  8° 
N.  lat.,  likpw  ii.e  from  the  left,  enters  it  by  a  great  number  of 
channels,  and  brings  to  it  the  waters  of  innumerable  lartjo 
aunettiui,  wbinh  partly  originate  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Andes  north  of  G"  N.  lat..  and  partly  descend  from  the  south- 
am  alopa  of  Ihomaritime  mountains  of  Caracas.  Tliis  river 
moairaa  dl  the nalcra  which  descend  from  a  mountain-rani^o 
nonthaniOOmlleaiB laagtb.  ThoApnceitMlf riae« ininc 
Sierra  de  Merida.  and  nine  more  the  n  1 00  miles  along  its  base 
to  the  south-w  est,  and  afterwards  from  west  to  east,  collectini,' 
in  its  courw  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  Andes. 
l!i  (i  ri-  It  |i  1 1  *  the  Orinoco,  after  a  course  of  about  450  niilc^, 
It  entiirs  an  extremely  low  and  level  country  of  con^idcniblc 
extant,  whieb  for  several  months  of  the  year  is  changed  into 
a  temporary  lake.  Through  thia  alluvial  country  it  has  cut 
A  number  of  channels.  \iy  which  it  dicBhaigea  ita  own  waters 
■■d  theoe  brought  down  by  other  rhreii  fkom  the  ttarilina 


mountains  of  Caracas.  Almost  alt  tlio  rivers  descending 
firom  the  last-mentioned  range  unite  at  one  place,  a  lnrle 
above  St.  Jay  tne,  and  form  a  large  body  of  walcr,  wbi-h. 
about  •hirty  miks  lower  down,  fails  into  the  Apurv,  about 
fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  these  rivers  are  navi- 
gable through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  eonrae.  but  are  not 
navigated,  as  they  drain  the  Uanoa,  a  country  rich  in  pas- 
turage but  without  agriculture.  The  Apura  itadf  however 
is  navigated  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Kio  San  DominiM, 
and  the  latter  is  (hen  navigated  to  a  small  place  called  To- 
ruDos,  at  some  distance  south  of  the  town  of  Varinas.  The 
agricultural  prcluccof  the  countries  ahmy  this  part  of  the 
Andes  is  thus  brought  down  to  Angostura,  and  thence  ex- 
ported to  Europe. 

Among  the  rivers  which  Join  the  Orinoco  fram  the  right, 
only  the  Caroni  requires  to  he  mentioned ;  it  drains  a  wo^ 
valley  in  the  Parime  Mountains,  rising  cast  of  the  source  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  north  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Rtt 
Brnnco.  an  aflluent  of  (he  Guaiina,  in  the  Sierra  Pacaru una, 
and  running  mostly  in  a  northern  direction.  The  currotit  u 
very  swift,  and  much  interrupted  by  rapids;  near  its  muuth 
it  descends  by  a  cataract  fifteen  feet  high :  but  the  wide 
%'allev  through  which  it  Hows  is  rich  in  agricultural  products, 
vhiui  ioeliule  avenr  kind  of  intertropical  fruita  aod  grains, 
and  the  Cksearina  del  Anp^ostnm  {Smptan^ana  trifolfata). 
The  Caioni  runs  more  tlian  not)  miles.  The  w  hole  cotl^.^e 
of  the  Orinoco,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  nearly  1300  milci,  or  eqtial  to  that  of  the 
Danube. 

The  tides  are  perceptible  as  far  as  Aneostura,  or  nearly 
250  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  month  or  April,  when  the 
river  is  lowest  At  the  confluence  of  the  Oarooi,  mora  thaa 
1  io  miles  fram  the  mouth,  the  water  at  that  time  rises 
fifteen  inches.  During  the  nunv  season  the  Orinoco  inun- 
dates the  greatest  part  of  the  Llanos,  or  plains  which  ho  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  likewiiso  a  portion  or  the  plains  which 
extend  west  of  its  middle  Course  to  the  base  of  the  Andi-s. 
Immediately  after  the  vernal  equinox  the  rising  of  the  water 
is  perceptible:  at  first  it  rises  slowly,  only  an  inch  in 
twenty>|bttr  hours,  and  sometimes  the  river  sinks  a|^n  ia 
April.  It  attains  its  hisihest  level  in  July,  and  iwraams  sta« 
tionary  from  the  end  of  July  until  the  2Cth  of  August,  w  hen 
it  bes^ins  to  decrease  profcrcsiiivcly.  but  more  slowly  than  it 
incrcaseti.    It  is  lowe-t  in  January  and  February.    Al  Ar>- 

Susiura  the  mean  rise  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  or  Iwenty- 
ve  feet,  but  in  tha  oppn  part  of  ita  coanm  it  fiaea  aavural 
feet  higher. 

(Humboldt's  Pertonal  Narrative,  i^-c, ;  Dcpon's  Voy«§e 
d  hBrtu  Orifntate  de  la  Tem  iwma  iam  fJmirique 
MwruHtrntJei  Sebombuigk,  London  Gmgrapkieal  Jottmai, 

vol.x.) 

URlOI.,E(0;  j'f;/(/v)  the  name  nso<l  by  Linnseiis  and  anthors 
f,'i'nerally  to  desiynale  a  f,'enus  of  SIkui:i.ii).e,  which  the 
reader  will  find  cluraelcrised  ni  that  article.  [Vol.  xv., 
p. 

Woods  and  thicket.s  are  the  haunts  of  the  Orioles  i  and 
there  tlicy  liv^  in  pairs,  congregating  however  Ibr  their 
autumnal  migration.  Their  nests  are  very  artificially  framed, 
and  constructed  at  the  extremities  of  tha  branches  of  high 
trees  ;  insects,  w  iih  ditTercnt  kinds  o(  berries,  and  other  solt 
fruits,  form  tlu  irfood.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  plumage 
of  the  males  is  yellow,  and  this  character  is  constant  in  the 
greater  number  of  species  known.  The  females  differ  mu<h 
from  the  males,  their  phimngc  exhibiting  greenish  or  tar« 
nisbed  y^low  tinta;  and  the  young  in  early  life  alwaya 
reaemble  the  females.  Their  moult  is  simple  and  or- 
dinary. 

GfograpAiccU  Distribution  qf  the  Genut. — Asia,  Africa, 
is1:in  l>  of  thelndiaii  Aiehipelacii^andSouibeniandBaslwti 

Europe. 

E.Kample,  Oriolux  ealbula,  the  Go/den  Oriole. 

Z><f«cnf<ion.—l/<i^— Golden  yellow,  a  blackish  htuim 
spot  between  the  eye  and  the  bin;  wings  and  tail  black;  a 
yellow  spot  on  the  quills,  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the 
wing  whuii  rioted;  and  the  tail-feathers  terminated  with  yel- 
low ;  bill  rc(ldl^h  mariion  ;  iris  red  ;  (cet  bluish  grey.  l.eni;iti 
!  ratlier  more  tliaii  ten  inches.  Mr.  Hoy  agrees'  With  Mr. 
Van  ell  th:it  the  male  does  net  obtaiu  itabrilliaatyotloiraod 
black  tiH  the  thud  year. 

Frma/e. — Greenish  olive  above;  greyish  white  with  a 
yellowish  tint  below,  where  the  plumage  la  marked  by  some- 
what distant  groyisb  brown  abort  stripes  or  dashes  disposed 
longitudinally  i  winga  blown  boiderad  with  oUvaoaoua gray  j 
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tail  olivaceous  United  with  black;  yellowish  beneath  with  a 
browniikh  black  niitrk,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  au  irregular 
Y  ;  no  «lark  streak  behind  the  bill  and  the  eye. 

The  Young  of  the  year  resemble  the  female;  but  the 
longitudinal  stripe*  of  the  lower  parts  are  more  numerous 
and  deeper  in  colour ;  bill  blat-kibh  grey  and  iris  brown. 

Variety,  with  black  spots  on  a  brilliant  yellow  ground. 

This  18  supposed  by  Billon  and  others  lo  be  the  W^^iuv 
of  the  Greek*:  Galiiulus.  I'ireo,  and  Oriolut,  Lat.,  and  ihe 
Picus  of  which  Phny  rbook  x..  c.  33)  speaks  as  su^pvudinK 
its  ne>t  on  a  Iwig  of  the  topmost  branches  of  a  tree,  afier 
the  manner  of  a  cu(i.  It  is  the  Becquafi^a,  Brusola,  Gal- 
trdrn,  Ciirhella,  Gialhne,  and  G nivoio gentile  oi' ihe  modern 
Italians;  and  Rigogoh  commune  of  the  Slor.  degl.  Uce. ; 
Turitil  of  the  Spanish  ;  Loriot.  Compere  l-oriot,  and  Orio 
of  the  French;  Gelbe  Ruche,  Gelber  Pirol,  Der  Pyrold, 
H'ifdi'ir,il,  &C.,  of  the  Germans  and  Nelherlanders ;  Gout- 
merle  of  the  Low  Datrh ;  ff  'itwall  of  Wdlughby  and  Ray  ; 
ami  y  FwyaUhen  felen  of  the  ancient  Briti»h. 

Habits,  RejtTodurtiiin,  ^f. —  The  Golden  Onole  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  shy  bird,  huunting  lonely  groves  and  thicket* 
un  the  skirts  of  woods,  exceptini;  in  the  fruit  season,  when 
It  always  frc<iuents  orchanls,  to  the  no  small  loss  of  the 
owner.  It  in  diillcult  to  get  near  them,  though  they  are 
sometime-4  approm  hrMl  by  ihu  sportsman  under  the  de- 
r(.ption  of  his  imitative  whistle;  but  it  requires  great  ac- 
ruraiy  both  of  lips  and  ear  to  perform  this  fraud,  for  the 
leattt  mistake,  or  one  false  note,  will  send  the  bird  oflT 
at  once.  The  foo«l  consists  of  insects  and  their  larve, 
berries,  and  fruits,  ainon^  which  figs,  grapes,  and  cherries 
are  favourite^.  The  whistle  of  the  oriule  is  loud  but  Hutc- 
like,  ond  Boohstein  expre^^ses  the  sound  by  the  word  puhlo. 
T)ie  cup,  or  rather  saucur-shaped  nest,  is  formed  of  wool  and 
slender  gniss-slems,  and  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  branch, 
usually  towards  its  extremity,  lliu  old  French  quatrain 
tavs, 

*  Ob  dit  i:|«*un  ttninni*  Mir  l«  nM  n«  tnrirf  *, 

t)\t  t^nat.  l<>r|ttrl  He  fiut  |wndii. 
A  ua  rimenii.  >iuti  c«t  iiupcDila, 
Voyli  pnarqooy  cr  dirr  on  routruava.' 


NntufUvldrn  Oriole. 


The  cgjfs  are  generally  four  or  five,  purplish  white  with 
a  few  ash-grey  and  claret  spots ,  and  the  female  watches 
over  them  with  such  maternul  care,  that  it  is  said  she  will 
suffer  herself  to  bo  taken  rather  than  abandon  them.  In 
this  countrv'  nests  have  been  taken  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 

Geographical  Dittrihutinn. — Sweden,  where  it  occasion- 
ally breeds  ;  some  of  the  districts  of  Russia,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  Malta  (on  the  southward 
migration  to  Africa),  Greece,  Egypt.  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  the 
Witolc  north  coo'tt  of  Africa;  Trcbi2ond,  and  Smyrna.  In 
a  note  to  Pennant's  Britith  Znolngy,  by  J.  L,  it  is  staled 
that  It  Li  common  in  India  under  the  name  of  Pilluck  or 
Preluck,  and  that  drawing  of  both  sexes  were  »eni  from 
OuHt;  to  Loid  Valentia;  but  thexe  were  probably  specimens 
of  OriniM  aureus  so  often  receive<l  fiom  India,  a  species 
viiicli,  though  in  some  degree  like  the  Oriolw  gcdbula,  is 
di»titict  fioin  It. 

In  our  own  country  the  Golden  Oriole  has  been  found  in 
Hamp«'iire,  Devonshire,  Cirnwall,  near  Manchester,  near 
Lancaster,  near  Walton  in  Surrey  and  near  Godalraing,  at  I 
P.C..  No.  1041. 


Chcshunt  (Herts),  near  Saxmundham  in  SulTulk,  in  Nor* 
folk,  at  Tynemoutli  iu  Durham,  and  in  South  \V'ale«.  It 
has  been  seen,  though  rarely,  in  Ireland,  but  never,  as  far 
as  we  can  leain,  in  Scotland. 

The  bird  can  only  bo  considered  as  an  occasional  summer 
visitor  in  Britain,  where  it  fust  appi'ars  in  April,  returning 
in  September.  The  Prince  of  MusiKiiatio  states  (Sp^ccAio 
Comparativo)  tliat  it  arrives  ncai'  Roiue  iu  the  spring,  and 
depart*  in  the  autumn. 

Utility  to  3/u/i.— The  Gulden  Oriole  gets  very  fat  after 
its  summer  feed  of  fruits.  Willughby  saw  many  of  them 
in  Ihe  puulierera'  shops  at  Naples,  and  says  that  'it  bath 
very  delicate  liesh,  and  \ielJs  wholesome  nourishment* 


GoldcB  Oric)*. 
Vcmm  flKnn,  mala ;  uppn  liiru«,  fcia>l«. 


ORIOLI'NiB.  [MMrLtD.«,  vol.  xv.,  p.  123.]  Mr. 
Swainson  states  that  the  Oriolince  live  in  small  flocks,  flv 
well,  and  frequent  high  trees,  among  the  foliage  of  which 
they  seek  for  caterpillars,  soft  insects,  and  fruits.  (Cliunjl- 
cation  of  Birds,  vol.  iL) 

ORI'ON  (Constellation).  We  have  already  noted  the 
appearance  which  the  Greek  astro-mythological  svstem  haa 
of  being  an  application  of  existing  fables  to  a  subdivision  of 
the  stars  derived  from  the  East,  mixed  perhaps  with  the 
Oriental  allegories,  imperfectly  understood.  The  trivial 
character  of  the  myths  by  which  the  Great  Bear  and  Orion, 
perhaps  the  two  moit  remarkable  constellations  in  the 
heavens,  are  accompanied,  is  enough  of  itself  to  upset  any 
claim  to  high  antiquity  for  the  s>stera  above  noted.  We 
owe  this  brilliant  cluster,  according  to  H>giniis  (of  wheso 
two  or  three  very  slight  stories  this  is  the  most  striking),  to 
the  fraternal  solicitude  of  Apollo  that  his  sister  Diana 
should  remain  unmarried,  or  at  least  that  she  should  not 
marry  one  Orion,  a  son  of  Neptune  according  to  some,  or 
of  a  rather  curious  parentage  according  to  others.  The 
deity  above  mentioned,  when  persuasion  had  failed,  hit 
upon  a  method  of  preventing  his  sister's  match,  as  follows. 
He  ass42ried  that  she  could  not  hit  a  black  object  which  ap- 
peared in  the  sea  at  a  distance;  and  she,  being  a  good 
maikswoman,  showed  him  immediately  that  she  could. 
This  black  object  however  was  the  head  of  her  lover,  who  was 
swimming  at  the  time ;  and  the  end  of  it  waa  that,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  he  was  immediately  gazetted  as  a  constellation, 
with  his  club  and  lion's  skin. 

Orion  is  surrounded  by  Eridanus,  Cania  Major,  Gemini, 
Auriga,  and  Taurus.  The  position  of  his  belt,  with  respect 
to  Aldebaran  and  Sirius,  and  the  proximity  of  Procyon. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Pleiades,  Sec,  render  it  difficult  to 
forget  and  unnecessary  to  describe  this  part  of  the  heavens. 
The  list  of  stars  is  as  follows :  a  and  0,  of  the  first  magni- 
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OBISSA.  [HiicDDfrAw.] 
i^BASAKSk  IaNGUAGJB.   [HiinxinAit.  ««L  xU.,  p. 

ORITHY'IA.  (Crusiarea  )  [Oxystomes]  Oriihyia, 
^  Orytbia,  ad  it  is  inronectlv  wntteu,  ih  uUu  tlie  name' Tor 
<i  K<-'(iu<»  or  Medusamn  Pulmugratles.  [I'ulmoorada.] 
.  ORiZOiNTB.  The  ntmeuf  this  arliM  wa>  Julin  Francis 
Voo  BUwven.  but  Uia  Bentvog«l  8oci«lv,  cowisiing  of 
niMWh  p«inl«n  fwidtot  m  Rome,  gava  btm  tba  muDe  of 
QfiiMlla,  from  tbv  bot  tud  vaiKtury  sir  of  his  pietum.  ii 
bviDg  their  ciutora  to  give  toeftry  new  member,  un  lnh  iti- 
troduction,  «  name  expreisive  eiilier  of  an>  pc-rtectiiui  or 
deft'cl  m  his  fii<ure  oiiu  cuuiilenaneo,  ursotne  {tecuhuriiv  m 
hut  style,  or  Mn(;ularity  in  lus  ciiiracliT.  Oiizonle  was  born 
io  1656,  ul  Antnerp.  but  atudied  anrl  aluayit  resid«-d  in 
Italy.  Til*  pftlaoes  of  the  pop*  ftud  of  tbo  nubdiljr  at  Rome 
nossest  tbuiMfauico  of  bis  worluk  both  in  firetoo  and  oil. 
^«  oo»|mili«D  «f  Jiis  luBdMupw  muI  tbe  eb»rw:ier  of  Ins 
tttM  UaaiiMMl  Mvayi  in  tbe  aljrte  of  Pouiwin  ;  but  tim 
general  lone  is  a  dark  green  with  a  cast  of  red.  H  s  <,ekc 
tioo  of  »nlijeols  it  alwavs  pictuiesque.  ami  ihu  |  enoillmi^ 
bold;  bui  Ills  fjK  iurt'sHre  noiulwayu  «fqiialiy  (iiii>lK(].  A«  lie 
advauc«;d  m  aj{e  hia  slvie  degeneruied  into  in»uneri!>m. 
but  bi«  erigioaliiy  will  alvuys  mlttle  bim  toa  plac*  in  the 
am  raok  of  iandacapa  paiatani  Ua  diad  in  \f4»,  al  tbe 
ageofeicbli^ANii; 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  THB.  ar«  a  group  of  islnnris  1,,.- 
loQKiiig  lu  Great  Britain.  Tbey  are  situated  north  oi  the 
««iMPilm.«Knaaiiy«f  Saailaad,  batvaaa  «8*  44f  ud 

liartmiithiMl  '*'**'  ft     ^  » 


59"  24'  N.  lat^  and  between  2°  '22'  and  3"  25  W  long. 
Tbey  ai«  divided  from  tbe  mamland  of  Great  Bhtaio  by  tua 
Plemland  Fritb.  vbieb  is  5^  mile*  wide  at  its  eastern  aii- 

ttanm  between  t>unran»by  Ueail  and  Borough  Point  in 
the  iUandul  Suuih  RunaliUha.    The  tiux  and  reflux  of  tba 
r  (hu  iug  the  lUii  of  lliu  tides  lliruunh  llus  ^llail  is 
brukeii  by  llie  Pealland  Skmieti.  which  lie  a  lit'.lu  Diom 
than  4  miles  lo  the  nurib-eaal  of  Duncaiuby  Head,  and  2^ 
miles  south  of  tbe  island  of  South  Ronald>ha  ;  and  fariber 
westward  by  tbo  islands  of  Swuna  and  Sti  uDia,  the  latter  ef 
which  lies  within  linileof  tbp  shoraof  Caiibuaia.  Astcoitg 
I  current  is  thus  produced  running  at  tba  tnta  of  flrom  three 
I  to  uiiiu  tuiK's  ;ui  liiiiir  iu  vuriuus  parts  of  tfafl  Pcitb  at  ont;  and 
'  the  same  iiintj ;  a  circuoi^laiHC  which  causes  so  niucli  M;a 
!  in  ({ales  uf  aa  to  render  Uu-  sirail  very  dung*;rijiib  lu 

.  deuivladen  ve>!-eU.    There  are  tuo  ll^hlhuu^es  erected  on 
I  the  Gicat  Penilaud  Skerry,  and  another  on  Dunnet  Head, 
un  tbe  south  side  of  ike  western  entry  to  th«  Friih,  with  the 
assistance  of  which  the  strait  may  ba  mvigaiad  willt  vanr 
imrative  safety  in  moderate  weather. 

The  fnroup  consists  of  67  islands  and  islets,  V!  of  wbtch 
are  iiihabileil;  x\w  rein.uinlLT,  i';i1Um1  h  i'rws.  ate  mily  visilcd 
during  the  siiiiimer  lur  the  (ueparaiion  ul  kelp  ur  as  pas- 
ture i^ruunds.  The  largest  uf  tliese  islands,  caiU-d  Pumona, 
ur  Mainland,  extends  from  south-east  lo  north-west,  about 
18  miles,  and  divides  the  group  into  two  uuriions.  Tbo 
islands  between  Pomona  and  tha  mainland  oi  Gnat  Britain 
are  called  tbe  South  Islea,  and  tboia  north  of  PkinuMia  tha 
North  Isles-  Eight  of  tbe  South  IsUiuds  and  three  Skerries 
and  fifteen  of  the  North  Isles  are  permanoutly  inhabited. 
Thqr  ooatained  in  1831  a  popvilatioD  of  iW,M7,  vig.:— > 

HouUi  Idrt.  lah. 

Swona  and  Pentland  SlMIiy  89 
South  Runsldaba         •  . 

Burra         ....  U7 

Flou  and  Fara    ...  369 

Hoy   1,388 

Gremtty     ....  225 

Copinsihay    .       .  -    .       .  7 

Pomona,  or  Mainland  .  ,  li^vr 
Huuda     •      .      .      •  6 

NMthfriM. 

Shapinsha     ....  IM 

Gairsa          ....  tt 

Weir   93 

Ei^ilsha       •       •       •       •  S28 

Rouiu     .    •    •    •  m 

Enhalluw     .        .       «       .  tO 

Eda  and  Fara       .  ■  -   .  '    •  7^ 
Stransa,  Papa  Staaaa.  nd 

Lingfaola       .      •  ].t7: 

Sanda        ....  1,8S9 

North  RonaUate        •      .  S2S 

Papa  WesUn        •       •       .  330 

Weslra      •      .      •      .  1.70-2 

28,847 

Some  of  the  islands  have  roeItT  ahores  presenting  abruot 
precipices  luuards  the  west,  and  rise  in  low  rounded  hills 
covered  with  Iteatb,  and  with  a  ooiuiderabie  depth  uf  peat- 
mould.  Otbata  are  low  and  tiat,  wilb  sandy  shores.  There 
are  no  tiaaa  on  any  of  the  islandi»  with  tha  axception  of  a 
few  of  amaU  tiio  fn  tbo  naigbbourfaood  of  the  town  of 
Kirkwall,  alihough  at  some  rcra<ilc period  ihey  wouKl  ii|  ]  ur 
ti)  ha\i'  been  covered  wiih  woimI,  from  the  muiui  ixiu^>  lem.k.iis 
fuuiiil  iiiibcdcled  in  llie  |<ca(  muhses. 

The  geological  chaiacler  of  these  islands  is  very  simple; 
the  whole  group,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  granitic  dis- 
trict near  Siromoess.  cunsistiiig  of  rocks  belonsiiig  lo  tba 
old  red-sandstone  formation.    The  prevading  roek  is  a  spe- 


cies oi  sandstone  tlsg.  much  charged  with  argillaceous 
matter.  It  occurs  in  distinct  strata,  usually  slightly  iiu  lincd, 

forming  hills  of  small  eK-MilMU  inuiuii,  wlucb  however  often 
j)resenl  vei y  mafjiuficent  cliffs  rtiiuui  the  coasts.  The  colour 
varies  from  )>ale  greenish  lo  blackish  t^rey.  Occasionally 
it  contains  bitumen,  and  it  is  the  rc{>osiiury  uf  reDiarlud«le 
fo»sil  fishes. 

Gonnecled  with  the  Mndatona  flag  aw  beds  of  common 
sandstone  of  a  yellowish  or  tile-red  colour.   It  forms  the 

chief  part  of  the  mountains  of  Hoy,  the  lutrlu  si  (i.unt  lu 
Orkney,  and  also  several  headlands  in  Puiuona  and  Kda. 

Oykai  of  baaalt  andgiMnaieiia  tntwana  ibaaa  nelu  in  Hoy 
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Pomona,  &«.,  an<l  a  bed  of  basalt  waa  noticed  by  Dr.  Traill 
in  Hoy. 

The  granite  tract  ajipe^ir*  id  iha  form  oi'  a  cliuai  uf  iiso- 
dctuu-  liilU,  occuo  iii:^  n  i(!ngih  of  kix  n)ile<i,  and  a  breadth 
of  fruTO  one  to  hall  a  mile,  and  endt  at  ttiromneaa.  It  is 
•TBiTwhere  in  immediaio  contact  with  %  mane  oonBlonie- 
rat*,  «on«iiting  of  nodulea  of  autm,  and  fngmMU  of 

frmniie  and  landatono,  imbedded  in  an  aienaoaous  batti 
he  granite,  conglumerau*,  and  sinuhtone  tlae,  above  no> 
tieed.  »trikingly  re-enihlo  ilie  rorrcspoiijlinj?  rocks  in  Caith- 
ness and  Sul herlaiid.  Ko»*il  fi-he*  orciir  lallu-r  plvinUliilly 
in  Poaiona,  tn  the  lower  bed«  of  a  quarry  of  kai>Us>ui>e  ila^. 
The  fi»hetf  from  Caithness  and  Orkney  approach  one  another 
very  nearly,  but  among  the  latter  are  several  new  kpecie* 
and  even  genera.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  ate  numtd, 
bf  AoMO.  Choiraoantboa  aikd  Cbwrolepis.  (Traill  and 
Agaaftiz,  Reptwtw  i^ika  Britith  Anodaiton /nr  Ib34.) 

Ai'cordiug  to  a  rouj»h  etiimate,  the  siiil.ue  ol  ilif  i>l:ir5d» 
u  iiO.Ouu  uiTt'».  of  vthich  le^«thall  ane-iiiiid  ih  culuvaled 
and  Utied  a>  pa.'iture;  the  reniaimlcr  ii  a  ua.sic-  or  covered 
with  water.  The  island  of  Santiu,  which  ii  Hat  and  low, 
i«  the  most  fertile,  and  accordingly  n  called  tlie  granary 
of  the  Orkneys.  Wart  Hill,  nu  the  iaUnd  of  Hoy,  baa  un 
elevation  of  1536  feet,  and  i«  eontidand  ibo  bigheirt  land  iu 
tba  laUoda;  Wideford  ^iU  on  Pomona  alao  riaaa  to  a  eooci- 
darablo  elevation.  The  coasts  of  Pomona  and  the  South 
Isles  are  very  irregular  in  tiicir  OUtlinOi  and  ooaUtin  Mvot  ai 
aectire  rind  ■ipuciutis  harbours. 

A*  the  Orkneys  he  open  to  the  wide  cx]  anse  of  tlie 
Atlantic,  and  are  expoaed  to  the  we«tern  gales,  which  ai» 
the  prevalent  winda,  the  climate  is  ratbar  ««t  lltan  cold. 
Float  rara^  eoatinuat  far  aavotal  daya  in  tucrosaion,  and 
tbcbnrboun  ai«  open  all  tba  vaarronnd.  Tbo  wiotor  i«  dia- 
ayraaablo  on  account  of  the  frequent  rams,  sleet,  and 
atonna.  and  it  is  usually  prolungtnl  far  into  thu  spring, 
«l.;r!i  se.i«'>n  ahi)  i?)  \eiy  damp.  The  Miinniir  !•<  hint) ally 
fine  iir>d  t'lca^ui,  Uie  heat  being  vei)  in  xlL-iato  and  the 
weather  steady.  The  early  part  of  the  .tuiutuu  t>  Lkevviio 
agrei-able,  but  in  November  the  bad  wcaliier  cutiiraenrcs. 

The  »uil  of  some  of  the  inlands  ia  of  inferior  quality,  but 
that  of  otben  i»  excellenu  Agriculture  ia  hroilod  to  the 
ratainc  of  oata,  and  Ibat  kind  of  barley  vbicb  in  Scotland  is 
callea  bear,  or  big.  and  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  lur< 
nips,  anil  a  few  other  vegetables.  Owing  to  the  pro|Hie- 
tors  hiring  turned  tlioir  aiteiiliun  tor  n.anyyia!>  exidu- 
aivelyto  tlie  kelp  manui'dcture,  agriculture  haio  Ueii  greatly 
neglected;  but  of  late  great  iiiiproveiuenls  haveiukcn  piut>-. 
aoa  tbe  openinc  of  a  regular  aleam  conimuniraiion  with 
Aberdeen  and  ^inburgb  baa  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
niaiujg  of  green  erope  and  rearing  of  cattle,  itt  wbicb  the 
nlanm  are  peculiarly  adapted.  Owing  tu  tbe  vetneaa  of 
the  <  liniatc  and  ihi;  lateness  dF  the  siiinnirr,  wheat  is  not 
fouml  to  answer,  bat  uai?,  bailey,  and  \>\^  or  bear,  are  ex- 
p.  rii-d  11)  LMfisiderahlo  q uanUliL's.  (Jatiic  aie  nun)L-ri>us,  hut 
small :  on  M  vcnil  of  the  larger  larm*  the  Angus  and  siiort- 
bomedbiLt  1:>  have  been  introdncid  n  ith  ituccesii.  Hur>es 
OM  abundant,  but  small.  Sea-fowl  abound  on  most 
of  the  smaller  islands.  Many  families  subeiat  entirely  on 
tbe  produce  of  their  fisbing;  cod»  berringa,  and  lobsien 
ahuund  along  tbe  eoast,  and  seals  are  common.  It  bas  been 
L  11  M  h;:Lil  that  the  islands  ih-rivc  liit'ir  name  from  the  seal, 
ore,  III  liif!  language  ot  tht-  N  'nlinKja,  signify in)^  a  seal.  A 
few  years  the  inhabitanii»  derived  a  grcii:  |  i  jfii  from 
the  pic)  aralioo  of  kelp.  But  for  the  last  live  or  mx  year* 
the  nianitfaelure  has  beta  ulinost  extinct,  the  ai  .u  le  haviiijj 
been  quil0  auporseded  in  the  soap  and  glass  wui  ks  by  the 
carbonaie  of  soda  made  from  common  salt.  During  the 
wir  i!ie  price  of  kelp  baa  been  so  high  as  20/.  a  Ion, and  iur 
inn:u  veurs  it  was  never  below  Latterly  it  has  sold  for 
fll..j;.t  ..!/  or  4.'.  a  Ion.  wh.ih  haidly  |(ays  llie  lalKJUr  of 
m^ikiii;'  It  and  sendii.g  to  market.  The  liiile  kelp  which  is 
«t:ll  made  I-.  Used  chietly  in  the  piL'|>aiaii(>n  of  iodine. 
Owing  to  the  extinction  of  ttie  kelp  manurkcture  a  com- 
plete cbangw  baa  taken  place  in  tlie^  islands.  Under  the 
eld  ^leni  tbo  nasaof  tbepopulatKm  were,  in  all  but  name. 
Serb  attaebed  to  Ibe  soil,  oemg  bmtnd  to  labour  at  kelp- 
makitig  f  ir  the  landlord  in  exchange  fur  a  miserable  cot- 
tage a  id  lui'.e  patch  of  land,  and  living  from  year  to  year 
wilhoia  hope  or  pros)  eci  of  beiterih'^  ti.eir  i  oimIiUoii.  The 
fuilurtr  of  liie  inaikei  for  kelp  m  l,i  i  en  a  rij  ,i  i  d  ilu-m.  as 
their  labour  ceasing  to  be  v.iUiaSie  to  ■  iiv  In.  din  id,  iliej  vveie 
Mt  at  liberty  tu  euiploy  il  in  any  uct  ui^aiiuu  wlucb  they 
JlHuid  iBoet  •dvantageouB.  Tba  coascquenos  baa  been  » 


I  great  exieniion  of  agriculture,  and  the  rise  of  the  herring- 
n^licry,  which  iiud  l>cen  ei;tneU  iiepUettd,  into  a  branch  of 

j  iudusiry  of  prcm  iu)[)Mriaiice.  Upwarcis  of  700  bouts,  with 
SIX  men  c  ueii,  and  »t  the  average  value,  with  their  nets,  of 
130/.  or  I4u/.,  ate  now  employed  w  tbis  fiaberjr*  and  tba 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Iu  fii«oorab)a  year*  ftimi 
j0.000  10  A0,000  MrraU  of  barrings  are  exported,  and  from 
tO.OO0/.toSO.OOO/.  aradivlded among  the  fishermen  and  tbetr 
families.  The  cod- fishery  al.v),  which  is  pio-eruted  in  the 
months  of  .May  and  June,  before  the  great  shoaU  o("  hernngs 
appear  on  the  coasi.  i»  fait  u^.^n^  mio  importunre.  and  al- 
ready briDg^  from  5UUi)/.  to  7iii)ul.  annually  mto  the  country. 
1  ho  lobHcr-flehartr  ia  ako  earned  on,  but  ia  of  niner  lift* 
porlance. 

The  iobabitants  are  of  Scotch  and  partly  ef  Norvagtan 
descent.  While  the  islands  belonged  to  Norway  and  Den- 
mark, many  Norwegians  settled  on  them,  and  their  Uin- 
guagc  vva^  e\(lu>ivtly  in  usx.  Hut  since  the  inlands  have 
been  auiiexud  t.j  Sc  uiLind.  a  gieal  (  halite  liaa  lakeii  place, 
and  the  Norse  l.m^u.i^'L-  ha»  Lii-n  lonj;  cMiiict.  A  few 
relics  of  the  Uditl  tenure,  the  univetsal  tenure  of  land 
among  tbe  free  nations  of  the  north,  may  still  ba  fimndi 
and  iliere  are  instances  of  families  wbo  oeaupy  MmU 
patches  of  ground  u  hich  have  descended  ftutt  fatfaor  to  aaa 
fium  lime  tIBBomoriaL  In  characier,  maonera,  and  lan- 
guage the  inltabitants  of  these  islands  now  differ  litl]«  from 
tlie  Stoich  1  .  '  iiidcni  Tliey  are  generally  inltflhgeiit,  edu- 
cated, and  iitoial.  1  he  coiiipe:ilion  hciv»ccn  the  United 
Si:i  eiler>,  wil  l  coiuiiiiite about  a  third  |>art  of  the  population, 
and  ihw  establi^hud  church,  has  done  much  of  late  years  to 
extend  the  means  of  education  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  vdigH 
ous  zeal.  There  are  few  parabes  wbieb  bavo  not  al  laaat 
two  schools.  Tbe  woman  find  some  occupation  in  strsw* 
plaiting.  A  number  of  young  men  leave  the  count rv 
to  enter  the  merchant  navy,  and  often  ri»o  to  he  m 
ters  and  malistjr  ve--ek,  being  in  general  sober,  IuuUh!. 
and  able  to  read  and  wnie.  Formerly  a  considerable 
number  wont  tu  .Anierua  in  the  service  of  tlie  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  but  since  the  junction  of  the  Hudson's  Biy 
Company  with  the  North-West  Company,  Canadians 
have  been  exclusively  employed.  A  few  men  also  g« 
every  year  wiifa  tbewhale-sbipa  to  Davie's  Straits,  but.  owing 
to  the  rapid  incieane  of  the  herring  and  cod  fisheries  of  late 
years,  the  number  wbo  leave  the  islands  in  scan  h  of  em- 
pli  yment  is  ei»n^iderubly  diminished. 

li  iippear.s  I  bat  the  Orkneys  Were  early  taken  possession 
of  I  v  ibe  Normans,  and  ibey  remained  subject  to  the  kings 
of  I^lurway  and  Denmark  tili  the  year  1468,  but  had  tbeiv 
own  kings  or  earU.  who  governed  I  hem  as  independent  »o> 
vereigna.  1  ho  Orkneys  were  tbe  general  rendsavous  of  toe 
piratical  fleets  wbicb  so  often  devaalaied  the  coestsof  Eng- 
land and  France.  Kullo,  the  conqueror  of  Nannandy  .  and 
ancestor  of  William  the  Con.|i.eror,  was  an  carl  of  Oik- 
ney .  lij  I46S  the  is]and->  were  pawne<l  to  Scotland  for 
.'Hi.iMju  tlorins,  and  the  pledge  has  never  been  redeemed, 
Viuiu  tiut  year  1-47 1  the  carls  of  llie  island  became  de^iend'- 
cm  on  Sroilaud.  and  from  that  tioie  were  oonaidered  lilM 
ot  I.er  chieftains  of  the  SoQtliib  dantu 

Kirkwall,  situated  on  a  bay  on  tba  norlb  ooatt  of  Pomona, 
is  tbe  capital  of  the  islands.  Tlie  csibedral  of  St.  Magnus 
at  Kirkwall  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeimen.s  of 
middle  orc  archilecime  in  Scotland i  ilwas  huilt  bv  Olave^ 
kin^  of  Denmark.  It  is  in  good  repair  and  siiU  imed  as  ihe 
pariah  church.  Close  to  the  cathedral  are  the  ruiris  of  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  of  the  palace  of  Eail  Flltriak  Stewart, 
tbe  hist  feudal  earl  of  Orkney,  who  was  axaentod  lor  bigb 
iraasoniDtbareignofJamosI.  The  town  oonaiataef  one  long 
nairov  street,  but  contains  several  good  liouses  and  shops.  It 
has  been  recently  lighted  with  gas.  The  poimlation  in  1831 
"lis  ,ir21.  It  has  ten  schoids  and  a  coiihuierable  trade  in 
tlie  prodnce  of  ilie  island.  In  lh3i,  7S  vessels,  of  4238  tons, 
luuigated  by  \'2h  seamen,  belonged  to  this  port.  In  IS34 
the  shipping  which  left  the  port  amounted  to  ii24S  tons,  and 
ti>,3ii4  tons  entered.   The  town  has  some  distilleries. 

Siromiiess.  situated  towards  the  soulh-wcstem  exttanitj 
of  Pomona,  has  also  a  good  harbour.  It  contained  in  Iggi 
a  population  of  iSiU  and  it  baa  oonsidetabla  tiaie:  about 
300  vessels  annoatly  enter  the  harbour. 

Tliongh  theie  are  several  other  good  harbours,  they  are  not 
Uhcd,  except  liy  li.-huijj-hoata  ,  ilie  heiit  m  Orkney  is  Juiru- 
nes  Bay  for  all  classes  of  vessels.  The  princi|  al  stations  for 
ihe  hen  log- fishery  are  Su  Margaret's  Hope  in  South  Ro- 
naldaba  aiM  Smnsie  ia  Stmua.  Oa  tba  idaad  oTHoy  tbiwi 
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is  an  exeellunt  and  spaeioMs  harbour,  called  Long  Hope. 
Tho  8tt'v  iri!\  of  Orkney  and  Sbetlaml,  onuisiiti-  uf  this 
group  and  the  Shetland  Isles,  sends  one  member  to  par- 
mOMnl^Md  lbs  town  of  Kirkwall,  whii-h  is  aruyal  borough, 
fetanit  b  nenlicr  together  vith  Wick,  Dingwall.  Tain, 
Cimnartby,  and  Donw^ 

(Peterkin's  Notet  on  Orkney  and  Zetland;  Neill's  Tour 
in  Orkn/n/  and  Zetland;  Stanfey'a  Voyage  to  the  Orkneys; 
Sheriff's  Agriculturcd  Report  qf  tkt  VHtneSfli  Varu»9 
MS.  Communication*.) 

ORLAY,  BERNARD  VON.  called  Bernard  of  Brussels. 
WM  born  in  that  city  about  the  year  N90.  He  went  to 
Roan  wbm  hm  «*•  l»ry  young,  where  he  had  the  good 
ft>rtuR«  to  boeono  a  pupil  of  Raphael.  On  his  return  to 
Bruasele  be  watappointed  principal  paintar  to  the  eoverness 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  likeviw  empkyed  for  many 
year*  by  the  emp«ror  Charles  V. 

Tlie  style  of  his  dcsiijn  was  noble,  and  his  tone  of  colour- 
ing very  urreeablo.  He  tery  frequently  painted  on  a  ground 
•rleat-glHdr  eapoeially  if  be  was  engaged  on  a  work  of  im- 
portHMBi  ■  ciN«iaMl»n«e  wbieh  ia  laid  to  have  preserved 
the  frMMMwand  Imtra  of  biieoloam ;  in  bia  bunting  pieces, 
in  wbirh  hr  introtluccd  portraits  of  Cbartea  V.  and  ibe 
nobles  tjf  lui  court,  be  usually  took  the  scenery  ftoni  the 
Ibrest  of  Sm^'iiirn,  which  afforded  him  ample  variety. 

Ho  wasenga(;ed  by  ihe  l*ruic«yf  Nassau  to  iiaiiit  sixteen 
CD  riooas,  at  models  for  tapestry,  intended  for  the  decoration 
of  his  palace.  Each  cartoon  contained  oaljr  two  fijsures,  a 
knight,  and  a  lady  on  horseback,  lepretenting  some  nwn- 
bars  of  the  Naanu  fkmily.  These  cartoons  were  dealffned 
in  an  elertited  style  worihy  of  a  pupil  of  RapliaeL  The 
carloons  were  afterwards  cu|iiud  lu  oil.  by  JordaenK,by  ihc 
prince's  order.  The  chiijtel  of  a  nioii;i*:ery  iit  Amwprp  had 
a  celebraled  picture  of  iho  La^l  Judgiiienl  by  I  his  master: 
we  are  not  certain  whether  it  is  still  (hero,  or  bait  been  lost 
or  destroyed  in  the  aeenea  of  revolution  and  confusion  of 
the  laat  balfoeentuiy.  B.  von  Orlay  died  in  1&60.  aged 
■eventv. 

As  this  artist  ii,  vrc  believe,  litile  known  in  England,  we 
Mubjuiii  a  few  brief  notn  es  from  Di.  Waa^en's  *  Arts  and 
Ariistn  in  Er>gland.*  respcciiiii;  piciuies  «hi<  h  he  saw  in 
English  collections:  *  In  l>evoi)-liiie-bouin».  Nepiuiie  and 
Amphitrite,  and  Cupid  with  i  he  indent,  a  very  carefully  exe- 
ented  little  picture,  here  aacribed  to  Lura  Penni,  buu  beyond 
all  doubt,  n  irork  of  that  Flemish  seholai  of  Raphael '  '  At 
Chiswick :  1,  a  female  portrait,  very  delicately  Minted,  kept 
under  glass,  and.  without  any  rea»oii,  said  to  he  t*einreh*s 
Laura;  2.  a  female  figute  lu  profile,  calUd  Cleopatra,  on  j 
BCiount  of  a  serpent  on  liie  liosiun:  but  the  expression  of 
indifferriirc  in  the  flne  and  h.indsoine  fuce  di>es  not  coixe- 
•mind  with  the  cbaraner.'  In  the  Liverpool  Insiilutjon:  a 
Hsly  Family,  admirably  executed,  after  n  rompoaition  by 
Leonaido  da  Vinet.  At  Chalsworth:  the  FraaentMion  of 
tlw  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  a  very  rich  com  position,  aaeribed 
to  Jan  van  Eyck;  but  mnny  part-*  of  which,  soys  D.Waagen. 
•strongU  remind  me  of  the  admirab'c  Bernard  von  Orlay.' 
At  Keddleston  Hall,  the  seat  of  Karl  Scur^lale:  the  Vucin 
with  the  Infant  Christ,  who  blesses  8i.  John  m  ihe  pre- 
•enceof  Jos.'ph  and  Elizabeth:  the  finu res  ore  three-quarters 
the  aixe  of  lift*.  Dr.  W.  sijrs  that  next  to  the  Pieti.  in  the 
mnaenm  at  Bniaaele,  this  w  the  finest  picture  that  he  is 
acquainted  with  by  this  eminent  master.  At  Lord  Sponccr's, 
at  Alihorpe:  a  'bust  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  very  carefully 
painted. 

ORLE'ANOIS.  or  ORLE'ANAIS.  L*.  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces or  military  govcrnmenis  into  which,  before  the  Re- 
volution, France  was  divided.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
and  north-east  bytb*  government  of  I/Ilede  France,  on 
the  cast  by  Chamnacne  and  Bourgogne^  on  tlw  aoutb-eaat 
by  Nivernoi»,  on  tne  suulh  by  Berri  or  Berry,  on  the  south- 
west by  Tourame,  and  nn  the  iK;rth-v\ett  by  Maine  and  a 
sraall  part  of  Norrnandie.  It  look  il^  uaiue  fioni  Oib'ans,  • 
its  capital  [Orleans],  and  < ninprebended  the  subordinate  | 
districts  of  Orli-anais,  prupeilv  so  called,  chirf  town  Oilman*. 

Ep.  40,161 ;  Lc  Galinois  Orl^anois  [(tATiNois],  chief  town 
onUrgis,  pop.  6781 ;  La  Blaiauis  or  Bl<^«ois  [Blesois  and 
Btot9]l  cbiw  town  Bloie,  pop.  1.1, 139;  Ui  Sulogne.  chief  | 
town  Romoranlin,  pop.  6985 ;  and  La  Beauce  or  Beauue 
[Bkauiie].  which  comprehended  the  three  subordinate 
districts  of  I^  Pays  Chartnuii  [Chartrai.n].  cliiuf  town 
Cbartros.  pop.  14,439  ;  Lo  Di  n  n^  fOvNois],  c.luuf  town 
ludun.  pop.  64G1;  imd  l>-  \  endumois,  chief  town 
^  pop.  7?7i.    The  province  of  Orl^anoie  Is  now  i 


divided  into  the  departments  of  Eurr  bt  Lota.  Loir  et 
CiiKH,  and  LoiRXT.  Small  pnrlii'ns  of  it  are  cotnpre!iende<l 
in  the  departmonls  of  NitvRK,  .Skink  et  Uis;:,  and 
YoNNE.  It  included  the  three  bishoprics  of  Orleans, 
Chartre9,and  Bloia,oll  of  which  still  exi$t.  The  biihopa  are 
suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 

Orltenaia,  properly  so  called,  was  conterminous  with 
Beauce  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  west,  Gatinois  on 
the  north-east  and  east,  Soligtie  on  ihe  south,  and  Bb'sT-, 
on  the  south-\ve-it.  It  <'om[  rel!eiHK d,  besi(le->  Uilearis,  (lit 
towns  of  Beau^cncy,  jiop.  .Ih>3;  ("h auiieuf,  pop.  .3J(iO; 
Mcung.  pop.  46.10;'  and  Pithiviers,  pop.  3967.  it  at 
present  included  in  the  department  of  Loirct,  execpt  a  ^cl  y 
small  portion  wbieh  ia  in  toe  department  of  Eure  et  Loir. 

The  diatriet  of  OrTfanaia,  in  the  wider  application  of  tho 
term,  was  for  the  mo^t  part  inrhided  in  the  coiinlrv  of 
the  {..'ariiiites.  and  in  the  llornan  jirovinco  of  Lus;diin<'nj!S 
Quaria,  or  Scnoniu  ;  a  ])oilion  of  it  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Senoncs,  in  the  same  province:  both  the** 
were  Celtic  nations.  It  was  one  of  those  parts  of  Gaul 
whicli  remained  loncrrK,t  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans;  but 
afVer  the  defeat  of  Sya^rius  by  Clovis.  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks.  Thf  part  liouth  of  the  Ijimn 
was  probably  already  in  tho  bands  of  the  Visigoths,  from 
whom  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  iho  Franks.  It  was  pro- 
bably includc<l  in  tho  kingdom  of  Orl<^ans  under  the  sims 
of  Clovis.  and  in  that  of  Neustria  under  the  later  des'-rnd- 
aoia  of  the  same  monarch.  Part  uf  it  at  least  was  included 
in  the  domains  of  Hugucs  Capet,  before  hia  aeeeasion  to  the 
tbriiiM  of  Franee,  upon  which  event  it  became  part  of  tbn 
domnint  of  the  cntwn. 

ORI.F/.'VNS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  Ihr  depaifnicii! 
of  Loucl,  .situuied  on  ihe  licht  Viank  of  the  Loire,  fj.'i  m;U'i 
111  a  direct  line  sooih  by  west  of  Pans,  or  71  m.les  by  tho 
road  through  Montlh^ry,  Etampcs, and  Artonay ;  in  17°  Si' 
N.  lat.  and  1°  53'  E.  long. 

Orldaiu  ia  a  town  of  considMable  antiquitar.  We  are  of 
opinion,  with  lyAnvillc, that  it  was  the  Genabnm  of  Cnsar, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  llinsc  who  would  fix  d  nnhinii 
at  Gien.  (See  art.  'Genabum,'  in  the  '  Inrlrx  (Ieoi;r;iph :cu=.' 
subjoined  to  the  edition  of  C'irbnr  in  Lemam  's  '  HilU'^thi'ra 
I  lantca  Latino.  Pans.  182'2.>  This  Gen.ibum  was  a  trading 
town  of  the  Carnuies  a  Celtic  people,  and  was  the  seen^  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  revolt  of  the  Gaule  against  Ctcsar, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  hia  command.  The  Caraules.  under 
the  command  of  two  dcspcroie  leaders,  Cotuatus  and  Cone- 
todunus,  assembled  in  the  town,  massacred  the  Romanx 
who  for  conuneicial  pur]>oi>cs  were  residin;^  there,  omong 
w  li  im  W  HS  one  of  the  umccrs  of  Coesar's  commij'sariat,  and 
despatclied  the  intellicence  with  unexampled  rapidity  to  the 
surrounding  states.  In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  Coi'sar, 
early  in  the  ensuing  campaign,  attacked  the  town,  which  be 
plundered  and  burnt.  (CSHar,  De  Belh  OalUto,  lib.  vii., 
e.  3,  1 1.Y  It  teems  to  have  recovered  from  tbis  dtsatter,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Vi'iyn^ov,  was  n^nin  the 
emporium  or  iradiii'.;  town  of  the  Carniiies.  At  a  subsequent 
period  It  was  ma<le  ilie  capital  of  a  separate  district,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Aurcliani,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed 
from  the  emperor  Aurclian,  but  this  we  think  very  doubt- 
ful. Tlie  modem  name  Orl^ana  is  obviously  derived  from 
Aureliani,or,  as  it  was  written  in  the  middle  ages  tndedtnably, 
Aureliani». 

In  the  devastating  invasion  of  Aiula  (a-D.  451)  that  bar- 
barian penetrated  as  far  as  Orleans,  which  lie  besieged. 
The  town  bad  been  blriiiDgtltened  wtlh  new  fortifications. and 
w  as  bravely  defended  by  ihc  townsmen  and  the  garrison  until 
it  was  relieved  by  the  timely  approach  of  tho  Romans  and 
Visigoths  under  Actiuii  and  Theodoric.  Orli-ans  subse> 
ouenily  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks*  mid  bacame 
tne  eapitat  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  whteb  iheir  territories 
were  sii  frerjuently  divided.  In  sub>;p<iueiit  cetitutic-.  tlie 
lowu  was  the  object  of  the  hostility  of  llie  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans, the  latter  of  whuni  iwice  captured  it  (a.d.  865  and 
HGi).  It  was  tho  capital  of  a  county  which  was  included 
in  the  territories  of  the  dukes  of  France,  and  on  the  aoees- 
kion  of  Hugues  Capet,  wlto  had  inherited  that  duchy,  berame 
one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  immediate  dominion 
of  the  crown.  It  was  at  a  later  period  (a.d.  1428)  besieged 
by  tho  Engli:ih  under  the  regent  Bedford  [Beotord.  .lonx, 
DfKK  oKj.  but  the  slope  w.is  (he  limit  of  their  successes. 
They  were  obliged  to  raise  it  vviiii  disgrace,  and  never  after 
recovered  their  superiority.  [Arc,  Jkannk  d'.]  At  this 
time  the  town  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a  branch  of  tlie  hous« 
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of  ValoU.  whioli  •lUKmnhvtmm  totbe  ihioasiii  11m  penon 
orLwiiftXII. 

In  the  ivligiuus  wars  of  Prance  in  the  sixteenth  eentuiy, 

he  p.-iiii\-  kI  ( 'oiiili',  IiMiIcr  I'T  ihi-  HuL'ui'i.Mis.  r,ir!v  in  ilif 
Strim^jlo  l^o••»e^■!t•'l  luiiiSL'lf  i  f  tlif  luvvu  of  UrttuuH  (April, 
1  jOJk  li>k>->  than  A  ycuf  ( l"<  !iruary,  I5fi3)  it  was  bo?,i'-;:c  ! 
b}'  the  duke  ut  Guue  ai  ibe  head  of  tbo  Catholics;  liut  Um 
MMMioation  [Gi'isK  or  Glysi*  Ditkrs  of]  pre\-cntcd  the 
Mfitim  of  tbe  place.  At  Ihe  peace  concluded  tuon  aTtcr,  it 
was  Kitoied  lo  the  king.  In  1567  it  «aa  surprised  uti  the 
renewal  of  hostilities  by  La  Nuue.  a  HugueiMt  captain.  Tiie 
raptuni  did  much  injury  to  the  cathedral  and  the  other 
•  huM-'.ies.  1 1  (  aiiif  uliL':  «  anls  ^;  i^nin  into  the  hari'ls  of 
(  uUiultco.  and  iii  (lie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (s.a. 
\i>7'2)  a  number  of  Huguenots,  vuiottvtjr  Stated  al  fiom 
&0«>  to  ISUU,  perished  ut  Orlranii. 

The  town  stands  in  a  plain  gently  sloping  dom  to  the 
TiTct :  the  circuit  of  the  rampartd»  now  converted  into  a 
promenade,  forma  an  are  of  a  drele  about  two  mflea  and  a 
hiif  t.i  throe  miles  in  i  xtenr.  The  siflr  ^f  the  town  along 
h.ink  of  the  Lmio.  repieseiilmi;  the  clioni,  is  about  a 
ipile  and  a  hail,  aii'l  ihi- k-ui;th  of  Iho  (irmonial  hue  of  sIro«t 
irom  the-  i.'ittiaiicv  of  the  I'aris  road  into  the  town  ua  the 
north  side  lo  the  bridge  over  the  Loire,  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  chord,  is  about  thrce-quarten  of  a  mile. 
OrK*ans  is  surrounded  by  numerous  country-hoUMIt  anil 
has  laise  eubivbii  of  wbieti  that  of  Olivet  (not  to  he  eon- 
fonnded  with  the  tittle  town  of  Olivet  three  mllei  ofD  te 
o:i  i!ie  south  si'!c  uf  the  river.  Some  parts  of  the  tow  n  ari' 
t.inl  (lilt.  \\\\\\  Wide  Olid  cleati  streets  and  wcU-built 
h  >U5L-^.  The  Imo  uf  street  from  the  I'ans  nad  to  the  bridge 
m  on  the  whuU^  the  fiuu»t,  especially  thai  part  which  lies 
between  La  Place  du  Martroy  (the  principal  square  in 
OrMana^  adorned  with  a  coarsely  executed  pedestnan  statue 
flf  Jeanne  d*AK)  and  the  briilge.  But  the  porta  to  the 
r;;bt  and  left  of  this  line  of  street  are  ill  laid  out,  ill  built, 
and  ill  pared ;  and  the  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
c;ty  are  tin-  imc-t  wretched  possible.  Tlie  briilf;c  ipver  the 
I.O!re  above  UMiO  I'eet  h>n^.  and  consi-ts  nt  iiine  atelie«, 
if  \khich  the  ccnivc  lia*  above  100  feel  span.  There  i»  a  ; 
tolerably  handstouie  quay  near  the  bridge ;  and  betwwn  the 
bridge  and  the  suburb  of  Olivet  ia  a  public  walk.  Tbi* 
suburb  abounds  with  eenntry-houses  and  with  wtfaerf- 
groundif. 

The  cal1ier!r:il  of  Salntc  Croix  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Frarre.  It  wa*  rebuilt  a)"!er  its  being  ruined  by  the  Hu- 
Hui-iiuia  The  rebuiliUnz  wa»  CDmnienceil  by  Henri  IV., 
but  thecdiftte  ha>  only  oeen  fiitiilitKi  uf  indeed  it  be  yet 
complete)  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
archUeelure  baa  excited  much  admiration,  especially  that 
of  the  principal  entmnce;  and  the  two  towers  of  the  front 
are  snid  to  surpass  in  etogmce  and  Ugbtness  the  finest  spe- 
riinens  of  Gothic  arehiteetore.  The  chareh  of  St  Agnan. 
iiie  finest  csicept  the  cathedral,  is  a  berditiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, but  is  imperfect.  The  nave  was  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots,  and  the  steeple  was  demolished  not  long  siiiee. 
l"be  cburcli  of  St.  Pierre  le  Puellicr,  the  oldest  in  ilie 
town,  i^  remarkable  only  for  its  antiquity.  There  are  a 
town-ball ;  a  court>house  iPatoit  de  Justxce),  n  handsome 
oodern  building:  a  building  in  which  is  deposited  the 
public  libcDiy  of  above  '20.000  trotnmes;  and  a  plain  theatre. 
The  botanic  garden  i*  little  more  than  a  public  walk. 

Tin  p'spulalion  of  OiI'miis  in  In:!!  svas  4ii.i*^I  ;  in  l^^t". 
a  was  •4il,272.  The  coinnu  reial  prosperity  of  OrK-an^  is  not 
v.|iial  to  what  it  w.ts  foviiuTly.  Its  ri  tininj;-h>Hi'<  s  fyr  sniiar 
Wtire  more  busily  cii>{at;«d  bt.'fore  the  nsM  of  llus  brancli  of 
indtlslry  »n  Paris:  and  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  for  ex- 
poitattin  to  the  Levant  has  also  declined.  The  preparation 
of  vinegar,  the  bleaching  of  wa^  are  atill  actively  carried 
on ;  and  blankets  and  cotton  counterpanes  are  manufaC' 
ture<l  To  iliesL-  articles  of  manufacture  may  be  added 
cotton  and  wo<»llen  yarn,  fine  woollen  cloths,  llanncls.  lials, 
files,  taaps.  and  o:her  tooU,  t,'lae,  rhamois  and  other  lejther, 
lia,  and  earthenware.  Tliere  ;ire  breweries  onii  dyelviusci ; 
and  round  the  town  are  numerous  nur.*ery-grounds.  Tue 
Deighbourboocl  pr-nluccs  some  excellent  wine.  Trade  is 
carried  on  in  the  above  articles,  and  in  brandy,  com.  Hour, 
wool,  salTron.  fire-wood,  timber,  planks,  coals,  groeeries, 
au  l-i.ir  s  The  nnvi -ation  of  the  I^ire.  and  the  eommu- 
ii.  all  .11  with  the  Seme  and  its  branches  by  means  of  the 
L  n  .u  >  f  (Jr  jtis  and  the  Loingp,  eontribnte  much  to  the 
trade  of  the  place. 

TbM*  ore  a  Coor  Roynlo  and  soveial  etlwr  jndieid  and 


fiscal  government  oflices :  an.exdiailge,  a  chamber  of  ooa- 
Biem»  and  other  institutions  connected  with  tmib;  M 
Acad^mte  Universitairc ;  a  society  of  sciences,  belles  lettre^ 

and  arts:  a  n  yal  college  or  high  sclwol;  free  schools  for 
drawint.',  architecture,  geometry,  and  mechanical  i>ci«nc)e 
as  apiiiieri  to  the  arts;  cimusc*  of  instruction  in  medicine; 
A  museum  uf  natural  hisiury,  and  two  lai||e  libraries. 
Orlt'>ans  is  the  seat  of  a  l>t&hopric,  tlie  bishop  of  which  is  a 
siiffrngan  of  the  arebbiahop  of  J^Uis:  bis  dieeeae  eonaists  of 
the  department  of  Loiret 

The  arrondi8!>ement  of  Orl^ns  cooiprobends  an  area  of 
929  square  mdes,  and  includes  106  oommuues:  it  is  divided 
into  fourteen  canton-,  or  di^tru  is,  each  utider  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  population  in  ibJl  was  137.S'20;  in  1836,  it 
was  141,637. 

ORLE.VNS  NEW,  the  capital  of  the  sUte  of  Loui- 
siana.  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bunk  oftbe  Mississippi.  104 
milee  from  its  month  following  the  oonrso  of  the  river,  and 
about  90  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Oolf  of  Mexico ;  ki 

2'}°  39'  N.  lat.  and  90"  9'  \V.  long.  The  city  is  in  the  roost 
favourable  situation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  of  one 
of  tlie  nioiit  important  parts  of  the  Nor:h  Anienean  Union, 
being  near  the  mouth  of  ihe  ^eat  outlet  to  tlie  vaUey  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  already  the  emporium  of  the  vast 
region  which  is  drained  by  tliat  river,  the  Misaouri.  the  Red 
River,  and  their  tributaries,  and  in  future  years,  when  set* 
tlements  shall  have  extended  through  that  tetilo  ngioB. 
New  Orleans  may  become  the  greatest  eommensnl  eity  of 
tile  West  :  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  or  Atnerica  wliicli 
has  e<]iint  naiural  facilities  of  internal  na\i';ation.  'J'lio 
rapidity  with  winch  llie  population  and  roinmcice  of  tlte 
city  have  increased  during  the  last  30  years,  and  especially 
since  the  intioductiun  of  steam-vessels  upon  the  great 
western  rivers,  baa  been  most  remarkable ;  and  this  not* 
withstanding  the  disadvantagos  of  the  plare  being  u»> 
healthy.  The  popiilation  of  New  Orleans,  whioli  waa 
17,943  in  1H17,  was  <!7,I4«  in  I8«0,  and  in  1630  aasowited 
to  4fi.  )Hi.  The  niiraber  of  Fieiieh  inhabitants  is  about 
equal  to  that  i.t  the  Atnfricnn'*,  bin  the  Fieneli  predominate 
in  the  old  town,  where  iiiaiiv  of  the  sion-keepcrs  are  unable 
to  speak  English.  There  are  many  Spaniards,  about  ri,«)UO 
slaves,  5000  free  persons  of  colour,  and  H.UOO  stranj^era 
fton  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1803.  when  the  territory 
was  bought  by  the  United  States  ftom  Fianoo  [JcfFinaoiij, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  10,000.  New 
Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1717;  it  was  ceded 
to  Spam  m  17<i3,  wuh  the  rest  of  I./>uisiana;  but  was  re- 
stored to  Frunce  in  1801,  and  purchased  by  the  United 
St.ntes  m  1803, 

The  French  langaago  is  perhaps  as  much  spoken  as  the 
English.  Tbe  principal  tlieatre  is  French;  it  is  in  the  old 
town,  is  large,  and  well  attended.  The  American  tbealto  ia 
in  the  anburba.  Billiard-rooms,  ganbling'honsee,  and  lot> 
tcry ofTices  are  in  great  numbers,  especially  in  the  old  town. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  are  m  Knfrli*h,  some  in  French, 
and  some  are  half  in  Knglish  and  hall  in  I'rcn  1. 

New  Orleans  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  con- 
sisting  of  BIX  complete  squures,  with  suburbs,  called  fau- 
bourgs. The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  about  4t)  feet  wide; 
many  of  them  are  unpoved,  hnt  have  wide  and  convenient 
footpaths.  The  bouses  near  the  (iver  aroof  briek,  but  in  the 
rear  of  tbe  town  man  v  are  built  of  wood.  During  the  hottest 
mmtlis  of  tlio  year  the  rity  is  oxcet'din^ly  nnnealthy,  and 
many  of  the  wealthier  mhabilanrs  leave  it  at  ihat  season: 
of  those  who  reniaiu,  a  \\\v\:y  ]>!  i">|)orti  iii  are  carrieil  idf 
yearly  by  yellow  fever.  The  climate  is  however  more  tatal 
to  Europeans  who  are  new  comers  than  to  natives ;  and 
l>erhaps  in  addition  to  the  in<ialubrily  of  Ike  plaoe,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  dissolute  made  of  life  of  asany  of  the. 
inhabitants  as  one  cause  of  tbe  great  anotld  aottaUly*  ThC- 
disease  is  most  probably  caused  by  the  maiaby  natui*  of 
the  soil  in  wiiicb  tlie  town  stsnds,  and  the  exhalations  uitli 
which  the  air  i*  consequently  lond««d.  This  disadvanta^ie  i» 
hardly  susceptible  of  remedv,  bc.-ause  the  city  stands  a  few 
feel  below  the  level  of  the  Mtsatssippi,  the  waters  of  vthieh 
are  kept  in  their  diannel  by  an  artiQcial  monnd.  or  levee, 
which  extends  fiir  neariy  100  miles  along  the  bank.  Tlie 
sickly  season  extends  throogh  the  months  of  July.  August; 
and  September.  Themusquitoeare  in  last&vnbors.  Every 
bed  in  every  respectable  hoflse  is  provided  witha  musquito- 
eurtain. 

The  cathedral  is  the  only  public  building  stall  imposiug; 
it  has  four  to«rara»  and  naaaivo  walla  onwioaiilail  iritk 
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fieiiip'i  of  ftainfs  in  the  niche'!.  Theio  is  a  larije  'Chanty 
Hiispilai,'  which  provides  libcr;illv  sufh  articles  as  are 
needed  by  the  sick  p  jor,  and  i  tliLvt  s  iwi  v  year  from  '^()0i» 
toSUUU  patients.  I'licre  ave  fkito  llirec  orphan  a<iyluras  iur 
Sttpporting.  edueaiing.  and  puttin<;  out  in  the  world  dcsti- 
tvle  orpliMMi  tw>  of  ttieae  iaBlitutioiis  aw  well  endnwdi, 
•nd  the  whole  hn  woII  MpportAd  by  tlw  rielim-  inbtbit- 
am-! 

Ill  thfi  environs  there  aro  large  plantattoiu  of  sugar,  cot- 
t  in.  iiiiiiifo.  and  rK-e.  which  au-  cultivated  in  a  very  perfect 
manner.  There  are  pomegranates,  magaolias,  myrtle*, and 
the  fiatrrance  of  the  onmffB  glovWi  wbsa  the  tiWH  MO  in 
blo8«om,  is  delicioua. 

A  canal,  opene<l  in  1837.  connects  New  Orleans  with 
Lake  PonlehaitruD.  U  is  4|  miles  long,  and  cost  nearly  a 
tnillion  of  dollan.  Another  canal,  oalied  the  Carondelet 
ranil.  conni-iMs  the  Mississippi  with  Lake  Ponlchtrlrain 
ihioujiii  die  l  iver  Saini  Jolin.  La  Fourcho  Canal  extends 
from  P'.-ar  New  Orlfun^  to  Ktrwirk's  Bay;  the  length,  in- 
dutling  the  natural  navtgittioi).  is  J*5  »ndf«.  A  ruih-uad, 
4t  miles  long,  connects  New  Orleans  \niii  L;ikf  I'unl- 
•hartrain.  This  work  is  perfectly  straight,  and  with  a  dif- 
farenee  in  the  level  of  only  16  inches  tbruughout:  it  baa 
emt  half  a  miUiOB  of  doUaia.  and  pruduoes  an  adequate  re- 
turn. At  the  terminos  of  this  tin*  on  I^ke  Ptatehartram, 
an  artificial  harbour  and  breakwnt.r  have  been  constructed. 
The  Carrolion  railroad  connects  lliu  i  iiy  with  Carrullon,  6 
miles  distant,  and  with  Lafayette,  i  miles  distant.  The  en- 
tire length  of  the  main-line  and  branches  is  11^  miles: 
this  work  has  been  very  profiuble  to  the  projeclow.  A 
tbird  railroad,  l^  milot  long,  coddocU  New  Orleans  «iili 
tbe  Bayoa  St.  JohiL  Soveral  other  Unea  of  reitfoad  aie  in 
prorrese. 

New  Orleans  is  supptiod  mth  water  bj  a  puUie  company . 

which  has  laiddoAii  I'2  mile*  of  pipe*.  The  water  i»  pumped 
from  the  river  tu  a  leaeivoir  .in  Iwt  lin;h,  whcro  il  is  al- 
lowed lo  settle,  and  is  tbenet"  distrib  1  .  i  i  i-  i  the  city. 
The  city  water-works  is  another  eslabluliment,  nscil  lu  llie 
hot  i>ea«on  only  to  pump  water  from  the  river  and  to  convey 
it  in  open  ebanneu  thfougb  the  streets.    A  draining  com- 

Cany  baa  eraolad  two  atOMll^ogines  f^draining  the  swamp 
etween  the  city  and  Lake  Fonlchartrain.  bf  wfaieb  means 
an  extent  of  about  35  square  miles  of  liiM  b  Todsimed 
with  great  advantage  to  the  adfantiifait*  and  beiitflt  to  tht 
health  of  tlte  uihabitnnts. 

The  shipping,  re^jistered  nnd  enrolled,  that  belonged  to 
tbe  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  lt>36,  were  of  the  burthen  of 
8I»71I»  tons.  The  vwiela  that  «Qt«nd  and  deved  in  tliai 
vear  wore  as  follows:— 

EntnW.  Cltsisd. 
ati^       IVat.        <hl|w.  Ton*. 
Amoriean     •      m      95.S33      63S  I47,ui8 
Foreign        .      SKI      5a.2D4      190  48,110 


8:2 


11.V9I8 


Total    .        :ii  146.12; 
The  import  and  ex)Kirt  trade  of  the  »tato  of  l^uisiana, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  centres  at  New  Oilcuna,  Was  u 
followa.  in  tbe  year  ending  3Ulb  September,  183«  :— 

ISIMlS.  Eipoiil. 


In  American  vcs- 
Foreign  do.  . 


7..342,614 
S.154.194 


Domes  lie 

duce 
Foreign  do. 


pro- 


30.077.534 
1.424.7  N 


Total      8.4»6.8U«  Total  31.502.248 

Tbe  greater  part  of  iba  doniMtie  pnduea  eotpeited  ooti- 
tiflied  of  oottoo. 
New  Orleans  it  disftingnlshed  for  tba  eourageous  and 

snrn-s^ful  Jcffiice  whicl)  It  mudo  against  the  Kii|;li-h  m 
.laiiuiii).  iMij.  Tliu-  Hngli*li  were  commandtnl  hy  Sir 
Edward  Pakcnhtim:  tin  itcan  dpronce  whs  (xpntlnctcd 

by  General  Jackiton.  A  brea-'>twork  wxa  raiaod  in  front  of 
theeity,  atid  strengthened  by  hale»  »r  cotton,  winch  were 
brought  in  great  quantities.  Behind  these  cotton-bags 
Geiieral  JackaoD  placed  picked  riflemen,  each  of  whom  had 
ono,  twot  or  three  men  behind  bim  to  load  bit  riHea.  Tbe 
Bn(|^li»h  were  first  exposed  lo  a  terrible  Rreof  artlltcrv  wHhin 
hati' ouiuiun  shot,  artd  artcrwanls  to  the  rifles  an(i  Mmill- 
ami-  "t  ihf  .\tnori>Mns.  T!ie  British  are  understood  !o  hii\e 
Ji.i'l  ln  lmTTi  ln.iuMi  and  IJ.iani  nu'ii  in  tins  i_'n^;ii:.'r  iiu'iit. 
and  the  .'\uK*nraiiit  i]«i«t'e.-ii  .lOUt*  aad  411011.  Tiiu  Braish 
lost  belwefii  M\v»  and  40(ju  men:  the  Aiuericdns  had  only 
fia  or  aavaa  wounded.  Sir  Kdward  Fakenbaoi  was  billed. 


ORL7,'AN8,  HOUSE  OF.  the  title  of  a  hrnnch  of  th« 
royal  fainilyof  France,  whicik  has  three  times  originated  in 
I  hn  yountror  toaof  a  king ,and  baatwieaobiainad  { 

of  liie  crown. 


I.  The  first  House  of  Orleans  apnmg  from  Louia,  aaooad 
surviving  eon  of  Charhw  V..  the  earlM»t  prtnaa  who  *p 
pears  to  iMwa  borne  the  title  of  Duka  of  Orieana,  and  wli*, 

after  playing  a  conspicuous  and  not  very  creditable  part  in 
the  troubles  which  agitated  the  reiarn  of  his  imbecile  bro- 
ther Charles  VI..  was  assa-winatcd  nt  Paris,  ni  N07,  hv  In* 
cousin  and  rival  .h^hn.  snrnamed  Sam  Peftr,  duke  of  Bour- 
gugne.  The  results  of  this  ( rime  were  roost  disastrou*  to 
France,  which  was  filled  with  violence  and  bloodshed  by 
thaooaflict  of  the  two  faetiona  of  the  Bourguignons  and 
Armagnaea ;  the  Orleana  partv  baiag  diatingulsbed  by  tbo 
latter  titte^  ftom  their  leader,  tne  count  of  AfiMagnae,  who, 
as  father-in-law  of  the  younu;  dnkc  of  Orlwris.  undertook 
to  protect  his  cause,  and  aveiiije  ihc  uiunltrof  his  futher. 
The  history  of  the  first  duko  of  Orlc ms  k  alsu  nuMuorablo 
iur  iiis  marriage  with  Valcntina  Visconti,  dauglitc r  of  Gian 
Galeaxso  ViMonti.  duke  of  Milan,  which  eventually  gaira 
tbe  bouse  of  Orleans  pretensions  to  that  duehy.  and  prt»> 
dttoed  tba  Italian  wara  of  Lonia  XIL  and  hia  •Qaeaiaoru  ibr 
itajnonwaiaai. 

The  life  ofCharlai,  aeeond  duke  of  Orleans,  was  reronrka* 

ble  chietlv  In*  li  ning  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eii'^- 
lish  at  the  battle  of  Atincourt,  m  ( iniM'(|uence  ol  winch 
he  suffered  a  imig  captivity,  together  with  bis  ymmt'er  bro- 
ther John,  rouni  of  Angoiddno.  Dunois.  tbe  famoua 
'  Bastard  of  Orleans,*  and  proL^cniiDr  of  the  bOQsa  of  Lail« 
gueville,  was  his  illegitimate  brotlier. 

Louis,  son  of  Charles,  and  third  duke  of  Orlaana,  waa  ap- 
posed, during  tba  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  to  the  splenetic  jea- 
lousy of  that  gtoomy  tyrant,  whose  deformed  daui;hter 
.lane  ho  was  coinpellnl  to  niurry  :  but  on  llic  death  y( 
Charles  VIII..  and  the  failure  nf  tlic  ilnect  line  of  Valois, 
in  1  1118,  the  duke  of  Orleans  .sui-cftfled  tn  the  crown  by  tho 
title  of  Louis  XII.  On  hii>  trvi<  <). nh,  without  male  taaiM. 
in  1515  [l.iniTi9  XII.],  hisoi i  i  1  .-anris,  count  ot  Angwi- 
l^roe,  to  whom  be  bad  given  his  daughter  Ciaudo  in  mar- 
riage, aaeendad  the  throne,  under  the  titte  of  Franeia  1. ; 
and  the  loyal  succession  thus  devolved  u|K)n  the  second 
breneb  of  the  House  of  ValoieOrleans — or  lino  of  Valoi*- 
Angoult^me,  as  it  lias  been  <  ailed —  which  contributed  fira 
sovereigns  in  France,  vi/.  Frani  is  I.,  Henry  I!.,  Francis  II., 
Charli'>s  IX  .  and  Henry  III. 

Tbe  following  table'  will  show  tbe  descent  of  the  ftrat 
house  of  Orlaana. 

CBABLsa  v.  Lk  flAU<f  1380, 

1  i 

CHABLsa  VL-f  I42&      Louia,  duke  of  Or1cai».41407. 


CHAiu.ia  Vn.+146 1.  Charlea,  Duke  of    John,  Count  of 
I  OrlaaD«.'l-146fi.  Ai»BoulAma.+I4«7* 


LowiaXL+ldSS. 


LotiisXU.+  15l5. 


CnuoM  Vni.+14t8. 


Charles,  pount  of 
Angoul8iBa+  14tft. 


CUude.  married  Fa*N€lBl.<|>lS47. 
to  Francis  I. 

TT.  The  only  prince  of  the  second  Houtse  of  Orleans 
was  Jean  Baptiste  Cu.stun,  the  ymm^jci-  of  the  two  sons  ijf 
Hem  vIV.  and  Mana  de' Mediei,  wha  was  born  in  Ifios, 
ereafeil  diikc  of  Orleans  in  1626.  and  ditfii  in  ICtU).  Of  a 
vain  and  unquiet,  weak  and  hcarltoss  (  linnu  ter.  his  life  was 
a  scries  of  troubiM  and  dis^'races,  which  were  caused  prin- 
cipally bv  hui  own  misconduct.  Duiini;  the  reiKn  of  bia 
brother  Louis  XIII.  he  was  oontinually  engaging  in  in- 
trigucs  and  conspiracies  against  Cardinal  RiclMlieu;  and, 
on  their  failure,  purchased  safety  by  his  own  humiliation 
and  the  base  sacrifice  of  his  uiiha|vp\  urrumpliccs.  la 
1626  he  co(m!enntici!*d  a  pl»l  auauist  ihc  hfe  cf  the  cardi- 
nal:  and.  ml  lis  (k'l <  ci ii 'II.  ab.indiiiied  I  hi- t/outit  (Ic  Uh^laia, 
one  of  the  prineipal  olhecrs  of  his  household,  tu  tbe  ven- 
geance of  the  mill  stcr,  who  had  his  hearl  struckoA  Fiva 
yeaia  huci^  paitoa  tatind  from  ooort  on  aotaa  naw  4|Maf 
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Wilb  Btobiliaa,  increaMd  the  dUpl«a>ure  of  his  brother  by 
eoaliMiiof  •  nwriaga  with  M*rgiiflnle»  auler  of  tha  duk« 
of  Larmine,  md  flnatly  withdraw  into  oxilo  at  Bnisteta, 

Icariii^  bis  adlu-renti  ai;ntn  (?xpl)^Cll  to  ti  e  pt;rt.v<-utii;n  of 
tbe  carding.  Ai  ltiii;;ih,  he  lu  emeic'i  the  kiii^ilum  m 
op«n  arDU  against  the  royal  authority,  imi  l  eihcvurcd  in 
hu»iitiliej  only  until  be  was  defeated  ut  ibe  combat  uf  Cas- 
telnautlary,  in  which  his  principal  poriisan,  the  duke  of 
Montmurenci,  was  made  priiioner :  when  he  obtained  uardon 
lor  hiaiMlf,  without  security  fur  his  captive  friend,  wno  was 
brought  bf  tbe  raloBtlMi  Richolieu  lo  tbo  bloclu  Gaston 
indeed  on  thi«  eetaairophe  retired  ag«in  in  terror  to  Brua- 

»ol»;  but  with  hi»  Usual  k-vity  lie  v»as,  ailer  some  tiiue.  iiiilui  eJ 
to  abandon  Uu>  S^<iiatih  protuctuia  <uid  rk;tuiii  to  ttio  Luiut. 
Beiii(;  enirunted  with  the  command  of  an  arni)  u^uiiiiit  tlie 
Spaniards,  be  formed,  in  163b,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cuunt  de  Soissons,  another  plot  (o  a:>saskinale  the  cardinal, 
^uaed  the  fiulure  of  tiw  deaign  by  bis  tmtaolution,  and  on 
its  exposure  fled  to  Biota,  but  vae  MMU  after  again  reconciled 
wilb  the  court.  The  birth  of  a  son  to  Lottia  XIIL,  by 
giving  an  heir  to  the  monarchy,  diminished  the  importance 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  state;  and  he  fell  into  tum- 
fariitive  obscurity  for  some  years,  until,  in  1642,  it  wii& 
ered  that  ue  had  entered  into  a  treasonable  treaty 
■*nh  Spain,  for  tbe  subversion  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
murder  uf  the  cardinal.  The  mean-spiiiied  duke  aeved 
but  o«D  li£a»  •ooordinii  to  his  eiisloiD,  by  the  most  ebjeet 
■uboiiMioo,  and  by  Mtnying'  his  aecomplieea,  Bniong 
fcbom  the  Vounj;  Marijui*  i!e  Cuiq  Mars,  a  favourite  of 
Louis  XIll.  U)uv.-.eir.  ami  Fraiii,oo  Auguste  De  Thou, 
son  of  the  fani'jus  hisionan.  were  the  pnmipal  viciiiiis. 
Gaston  himself,  on  this  uciasion,  did  not  esciip«  waltuui 
the  loss  of  the  honours  due  lo  his  birth.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  guards  aod  bis  phocipal  domains,  and  banished  from 
tbe  court.  B«t  tbe  death  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIII. 
shortly  clianged  the Msert  of  affairs;  and  in  tbe mineritv 
of  his  uepbev.  Louts  XIV..  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  was  eallea 

to  the  post  of  lieuteiiaiit-griier;il  <>f  the  killzd  'Hi,  ninlei  the 
regency  of  the  (|ueeti  mot  her,  Aaiie  uf  Aubtiia-  lie  j^am«d 
some  rredit  in  the  campaign  of  1644  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  for  a  tuuc  »u|)poried  the  government  uf  the  regent  and 
her  minister  Cardinal  Maxann.  But  the  abiiurd  cuuiino- 
tiona  of  the  Fronde  sooa  tempted  the  cbaractefistic  levity  of 
Gaston ;  and  be  allied  hinseiC  Bfiainat  the  court  nod  Masa* 
nn.  suocesaively  with  tite  Prince  of  G>nd£  and  with  the  par- 
liament of  Pans.  The  btler  body  were  moved  by  his  cabals, 
ihiiugii  l>jui5  XIV.  had  now  a'.taineil  his  luajority,  to  ap- 
pi/iul  liiiri  uiK'W  heUleiiaut-general  of  llits  kuigtiom,  as  the 
»ar(ie  title  had  been  factiously  conferred  on  liie  Duke  de 
Ma^  enne  in  the  time  of  the  League.  But  the  final  triumph 
of  Mazarin  and  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  produced  for 
Gastoo  tbe  uaual  fruiu  of  his  vacilbuion  and  i^erfidy;  and 
ID  l«S2  be  was  hanished  fimn  fbe  couA  to  Blets.  wh«re  be 
liassed  the  remaioiag  eight  jreart  of  his  lib  in  taortiftcatioo 
and  contempt. 

ria>'.  >li  ha'l  no  male  is?iie  :  but  lie  Was  the  father,  b_\  \n-i 
6n\  marnace,  with  the  heurt:&b  ut  Montpensier,  of  the  pnii- 
cess  who  inherited  that  title,  and  who  Ai^uied  so  conspicu- 
ously io  those  stiaoge  political  sceues  of  ber  times,  of  which 
she  luu  left  her  own  memoirs.  Lonise  de  Monipensier. 
known  among  her  oonlemvoraries  as  *  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle,' merited  that  dobi^raiion  as  much  by  her  aspiring 
cliaiacler  as  lir  r  il'.iwti  h.us  hirdi.  She  >iione  eo:iiipicuoUh>ly 
ID  ;ii>it  g.ilaw  uf  liij;h-bom  KriMn  h  wmutu  wiio,  more  dl!>- 
tinguibhed  tor  iheii  masculine  spii  it  and  wit  than  for  the 
becoming  virtues  of  i heir  sex.  ruled  the  OM-endant  ihrou^h- 
out  tbe  political  storms  of  the  Fronde.  While  hen  es  anti 
atalcsmeo  bartered  their  hunourand  policv  for  the  smiles 
of  beauty,  while  fortresses  wera  surreimered  to  fair  ladies' 
eyes,  au<l  treaties  were  made  and  broken  with  lovers*  VOWS^ 
these  female  uartiors  and  politicians  openly  appeared  io  the 
catnp  and  ihe  e  iuoiil.  (J  i^i  of  Oileuns,  in  a  style  as 
much  forious  oa  burle^t|i.e,  a(Jiln>.st''l  letter  to  'Me^daine* 
the  countesiieH,  mar<Vliali'^  de  i  .iiitp  in  the  army  of  my 
rlaughter  against  Maz.iriu.'  With  more  boldness  than  her 
fiither,  the  Grande  Madeniui^elle  sboweil  her  prowess  by 
tunting  the  guns  of  the  fieslile  agamst  tbe  ro^al  troops  to 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  brees  of  Condt.  *  That  discharge 
has  killed  her  husband,'  isaid  Mdzai  in.  in  allusion  to  her  well 
known  anxieiy  toe»|>ou»e  her  fou>in,  the  youn;;  king  Louis 
XIV.,  who*e  regard  was  for  ever  alienated  from  her  by  thir^ 
ootiaeo.   Alter  bsving  aspired  to  be  queen  of  France  and 

iMTiiif  nitoidi  fkie  baad  «l  Mfaral  otlm  aovH^^ 


moMltdellonttiensier  finished,  it  thtnatim  ageef  ftftf- 
four  |«aiii  by  aestring  to  laise  •private  nobieraao»  tb* 
Gount  de  LaiBon.  to  the  rank  of  her  husband  and  the  title 

of  duke  of  Mi)n'(ieiis!er.  Louis  XIV.  fir»t  grunted  and 
iheu  uiikindlv  leiiaf  ed  liis  conM.'nt  lo  tin-  union;  notwiih- 
Blunding  w  inch  il  «at  pjivau-ly  cuncUoii '!  i;i  1670.  an 
offence  tor  wliicli  l..auzun  Mitfercd  a  ten  year*'  iiuprisoii- 
meat  After  she  had  obtained  hin  release,  by  the  hacnfive 
of  her  finest  domains  to  a  natunil  son  of  the  king,  the 

Erincess  found  her  msrriage  neither  leeegnised  at  court  nor 
appy  in  itself:  and  she  closed,  in  1693,  a  life  of  strong 
passions,  embittered  by  the  disappointment  both  of  poIiti> 
cal  ambition  and  pe  soti  il  afTei  ii  ui. 

I!!.  The  proeeiiiioi-  of  the  tiiud  and  exutmg  Huu^e  of 
Orleiins  was  Philip,  secniui  >on  of  Louis  XI II.  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  who  was  torn  in  1640;  reeeivwl  the  title  of 
duke  of  Orleans,  on  the  (h>ath  o!  [n->  uncle  Gaston,  in  1060; 
and  aueoeeded  to  tbe  duchy  of  Montpeusier,  by  the  be- 
quest of  La  Grande  M adenoiaeUe,  in  1 693.  His  career  was 
by  no  means  ditlinguislud :  but  he  is  said  to  have  had  some 
taste  for  letters ;  and  he  served  with  honour  in  aevwal  of  the 
HKist  Uiorious  raiiij.ai^ns  of  ihe  roi^jii  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
ua^  twici.'  rnarru'"! ;  lirsl,  to  his  cousin  Henrietta  of  En^;- 
land,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and,  like  himself,  a  u'ramieiuld 
of  Henry  IV.;  and  secondly,  to  Elitabeth  of  Bavaria, 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine.  The  circutnstances  whicli 
attended  tbe  sadden  death  of  his  flxst  wife,  a  prineaai  cele- 
bratad  fw  nrrsonal  graces,  in  the  flower  of  her  age.  east 
upon  him  iiie  liorrid  suspicion  of  having  poisoned  her:  a 
charge  however  apparently  as  unfounded  in  itself,  as  the 
irnputetl  crime  was  at  varianee  with  the  wlmle  tern.r  of  In-^ 
character,  which,  though  he  wai>  too  much  addicted  to  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  was  mild  and  i^ood  naturcd.  By  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  Philip  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
became  tbe  queen  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  other, 
through  bar  marriage  with  Victor  Amadous  IL  of  Savojr. 
transmitted  lo  the  House  of  Sardinia,  after  the  extinction  of 
the  male  line  of  Smart,  as  much  vam  preten'i  in  to  the  in- 
hetilance  of  tlieir  crovin  a^  eouhl  be  ejnveveil  by  mere 
dc.'<eeiit  m  oppositi  ni  to  constitutional  law.  liy  his  second 
marriage  Phihp  had,  bestides  a  prince  who  died  young,  and 
a  daughter,  the  sou.  of  his  own  name,  irhe»  on  his  death  in 
1701,  soeeeeded  bim  in  bis  titles. 

This  waa  the  eelefaialad  Regent  OrieaM,  of  whom  Vol- 
taire has  declared,  tliat '  famed  for  his  courage,  his  wit,  and 
his  pleasures,  he  was  born  for  society  even  more  tlian  for 
public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  iDo-*t  aiiii.ihle  im  ii  ih  it 
ever  existed.'  The  wrerer  judgment  of  hisliiry  iiu*  liiaHaed 
the  memory  of  I'iiilij)  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  reproach 
of  unbounded  perM)nai  and  pohtical  protiigary;  and  tbe 
fatal  cxamille  both  of  bis  private  life  and  public  ad  minis- 
tratioa  aneooraged  that  aorraption  of  morals  in  France, 
which,  beeoming  aggravated  Ihronshout  the  iieenlious  reign 
of  L  iuiH  XV..  unquestionably  produced  the  worst  c\re>«;i 
of  the  Revolution.  Nature  had  endowed  Philip  IF.  of  Or- 
leans nth  great  aljiliiies;  hut  hi-*  iiiiiid  w.is  ea  lv  !.-in(e(l 
by  the  leuH^iiii  uf  his  tutor,  ti.e  able  and  mtiinioiu  Dubois, 
who  was  afterwards,  under  his  regency,  a  cardinal.  Ins 
favourite,  and  prime-minuter.  Philip  was  a  pruA<  ieiii  in 
many  seienees  and  accomplishments;  in  the  ma  i  he  mat  us. 
in  poetiy,  mosie,  sculpture,  and  [painting.  He  bad  like- 
wise in  his  youth  displayed  considerable  talents  fur  war, 
and  some  amhiti'  ii  i<i  attain  equal  ili!>iinction  in  arts 
and  arms.  He  \uis  wounded  on  several  o<Tasiuii<,  si^^- 
nali.«ed  himself  at  the  battle.*  of  Sieinkeiquo  and  Neerwio- 
den,  commanded  the  French  armies  with  cour.iife  i<i>d 
activity  m  Italy  and  Spain  during  the  Succession  War,  and 
in  the  latter  country  established  to  much  reputation  und 
induenee,  that  I>iuis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  suspected  htm  uf 
a  design  1»  snppbmt  Philip  V.  on  the  ihrune  of  that  kins- 
dom.  This  ana  other  eatues  of  je.ilousy  led  Louis  XIV., 
Ill  anticipatii.Mi  of  hi>  2-rent-f,'rruid-oir-t  iiiinonly,  lonieilitUff 
ihe  exclusion  i  f  Piolip  oi  Uilean^  from  the  if.;cney.  Hut 
tile  de.ilh  ul  llic  .oje  1  iii  >>i.M'  h  pr.  veiUe  l  the  completion  of 
lhi»  plan:  the  duke  quieiiy  possessed  himself  of  ilu-  go- 
vernment, and  jjnevou*  as  were  ihe  vices  <>f  his  udmiiiislia- 
t ion.  lie  was  guilty  of  no  ambitious  aiieuipt  to  abu^e  the 
rights  of  the  vouni{  king  His  frame  was  worn  our  by  % 
debauchery  before  be  bad  quite  completed  his  flflietb  year ; 
and  a  smiden  death  terminated  hiscareer  in  l7-i3.  He  had 
been  married  diirjii^  the  li'e  of  Luuis  XIV.  to  Fian\"oi~e 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  styled  Mademoimjllc  de  Blois.  iMiuial 
daughter  of  that  monaveh  and  Madavn  d«  Meoteapaiu 
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Loaiidoke  of  Orleans  teemed  at  first  disposed  to  ctuuUto 
the  viced  of  bis  Ctfher,  vhoae  better  tBitM  tat  letters  and 
•eienca  he  kIm  inherited.  But  fait  nnrriage  with  •  prinoeas 

of  BadeD,  to  whom  be  hecame  tenderly  iTt?ached,  weaned 
him  from  early  habits  of  dissipation  :  ami  Iut  proinutuie 
death,  in  1720,  affected  his  mindBod«.<  |iiy,  ihai  he  wuhilrew 
ftom  tbe  world  tu  a  monastery.  In  thi:>  rtsiruat  ha  divided 
the  femaioder  M  his  life  between  works  of  charity,  religious 
OBiOltiiM.  md  UtarnCT  studies ;  and  here,  in  1742,  he  closed 
HI  existence  digniled  wiUti  every  virtue  that  could  adorn  a 
rt'clii^e.  Louis  left  a  son  and  daughtef»of  vluini  the  fbv> 
naer,  Louis  Philippe,  born  in  172  ).  was  his  sueeetior  in  ^ 
family  honours.  \l  \>  luV  was  it  iu.irkablo  utily  for  his  mili- 
tary service,  m  the  eurlv  jiai  t  uf  wlnctj  he  louglit  wilh  gal- 
lantry ut  the  batilcs  of  Dttiiiiuoii  and  Fonicnoy,  and  sub- 
sequently in  aotao  of  the  affairs  ut  the  Seven  Yean'  War. 
He  married  a  princess  of  tho  House  of  Conti,  by  whom  be 
ImuiI  a  too  and  a  daughter,  and  died  in  1 7Hj. 

Laau  Philippe  Jo^ph.  tbe  only  son  of  the  lost  duke,  who 
was  borii  in  1747,  and  known  during  bis  fttber's  life  as 
Duke  de  Cbartrcs,  became  afterwards  more  unhappUy  dis- 
tini;ui9hed  as  the  Duke  ol'  Orleans  of  the  Nauonul  Assem- 
bly, tlie  Louis  K<^))lii6  of  the  Convention,  the  instrument 
and  the  victim  uf  the  Krouch  Revolution.  Naturally  gifted 
with  a  handsome  per»on  and  superior  talents,  he  bad  dis- 
figured b&fh  mina  and  body  by  a  youth  of  debauchery ; 
and  io  maturer  vein  bis  infamoui  nputation  exposed  him 
at  the  eourt  of  Louis  XVI.  to  a  contempt  which  he  but  too 
well  repaid  with  dendly  haired  to  the  (tenon  and  family  of 
that  monarch.  In  the  year  1778  he  was  present  in  the 
naval  action  between  the  bi)ua(lnjii  of  Admiral  Keppel  and 
Count  d'Orvdhe»  utf  (japo  Usbant;  and  he  was  aecutsed  of 
iMtSriog  behaved  in  that  engagement  with  such  shameful 
eowaraioe.  that,  instead  of  receiving  the  advancement  to 
wUoh  he  aspired  in  tha  Ma  lervioe,  he  was  appointed 
ooionel^mietal  of  buisan.  a  post  oeated  Ibr  him  by  tbe 
eourt  with  the  inten^on,  as  it  wss  said,  of  eovering  him 
with  ridicule.  Having,  in  l7B'i,  vr  i  wled  to  his  father's 
title,  beeaRcrly  entered  upon  a  twliiu  al  i-arccr,  of  which  it 
Seems  to  have  been  the  object,  by  acquiring  jioiiulanty,  to 
revenge  his  injuries  upon  the  court  and  to  raise  himself 
into  power.  He  prorea  himself  however  utterly  destitute  of 
the  qmlttiea  of  a  ravolotioMiy  leader,  snd  was  soon  over- 
wheimed  in  the  politieal  tompett  whioh  be  endeavoured  to 
dire<t.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he 
arrayed  himnelf  on  every  occasion  against  the  royal  autho- 
rity: Jiir'ti^  the  progress  of  events  winch  r.iised  the  Jacobin 
party  into  power,  he  became  their  associate  and  dupe;  to 
render  homaj^c  to  their  opinions  a  nieiubcr  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  be  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
renounce  tbe  name  of  his  fiimily  and  assume  that  of 
Egalit£;  and  finally,  after  having  voted  for  tbe  death  of 
Louis  XVI.,  he  was  himself  diagnd  to  tbe  scailbld  towards 
the  do^e  of  the  year  1793.  He  was  married  to  Louise 
Mane  de  Bourlnin  Penthievre,  daughter  of  the  duke  do 
Penthievre,  sfrand  a<liniral  of  France,  by  whom  he  left  one 
son,  ibc  present  King  of  the  French,  and  a  daughter,  styled 
Mademoiselle  d'Orlcans. 

(L'Art  de  vender  /«  Dates:  Sistuondi,  Hutmre  dea 
Praneais;  Memoires  de  Mademoin  llc  da  Montperuier ; 
Voltaire  Sieettt  de  Louis  XIV.  et  XV.i  TImkk  HitUtin 
de  la  Revolution  fhtfipaiM,  &c.) 

ORLOFF.  G.    [Pktkr  III.  <>k  Russia.] 

OKMONI),  the  name  of  n  larf^e  territory  in  tbe  Irish 
county  of  TipfH'rary  ;  and  frotn  thence  the  title  of  a  noble 
house,  so  antient  and  illustrious,  that  its  orioin  has  been, 
perhaps  fancifully,  ascribed  to  the  ducal  blood  of  Nor- 
iniwdy,  before  Um  conquest  of  England.  But  it  is  certain 
that  tnit  fiiroily,  htving  become  establisbed  in  Ireland,  and 
distinguished  by  many  services  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  by 
Several  noble  inlermarria^s,  was  recognised  in  that  coun- 
try, from  the  very  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as 
holding  the  heiwitary  of|j(  e  of  royal  cup-bearer  or  butler: 
from  which,  whellier  then  or  nt  an  earlier  period,  tlu-ir 
airname  appears  to  iutve  been  derived.  Edmund  le  Bot.llHr 
VBl  taiaea  by  Bdward  IL  to  the  earldom  of  Carriek ;  bis 
ton  Jnoca,  who  espouted  Eletnor  Bobun,  granddaughter 
of  Edward  T..  was  eraaled  by  Edward  III.  earl  of  Ormtiod; 
and  the  issue  of  that  marriauf.  n  '■erond  James,  called,  from 
his  royal  descent,  *  the  noble  earl.'  Ailed  tlie  dignity  of 

Lard  Jiwtiea  of  IniMid»  tiM  fvveniaMai  of  vhidi  ni^^ 


was  mlministered  widor  varioos  tittaa  bf  aBvuzai  dt  \mm 

descendants. 

The  distinguished  individual  however  of  tbu  race  was 
Jamss  BuTLxa,  Dusk  or  Ounoin^  j<»tly  described  by  hia 
biographer  as  *  one  of  the  ablest  atatesmen,  meet  acoooao 

plishod  courtiers,  and  worthiest  persons  of  the  age  in  which, 
he  tiourished.'  He  was  born  in  Loudon  in  1610;  and.  not- 
withstanding the  s-vlL:iHnir  of  family  dignities  which  b« 
was  destined  to  augment,  his  youth  was  passed  under  cir- 
cumstances sufficiently  adverse  to  have  obscured  the  career 
of  a  less  energetic  spirit.  Uis  g^ndfather,  Walter,  earl  ol 
Ormond,  who  had  eneeeeded  to  tbe  title  only  collaterallf, 
was  exposed  to  the  tfnamf  of  Jamea  I,  and  impriaonad  6k 
several  years,  because  he  reflned  to  rabmit  to  an  nnjual 
award  of  tliat  nKjtiarch  in  behalf  of  one  of  his  Scottish 
favourites,  Sir  John  PreAtoii,  created  lord  Dini^wall,  to 
wiiuin  thu  king  had  compelled  the  late  earl  to  marry  Ins 
daughter,  and  was  now  resolved  to  convey  the  family  estate*. 
The  eldest  son  of  Earl  Walter  married,  against  his  consent, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Poyutz;  and  being  drowned  in 
crossint?  the  Irndi  Channel,  during  his  father's  life^  Mk 
without  provision  a  largo  famdy,  of  which  James  Butler, 
the  future  duke,  was  the  eldest  son.  When  Karl  Walter 
was  thrown  into  prison,  his  grandson  and  heir,  yoiiiiir 
James,  now  styleil  viscount  Thurles,  was  arbitrarily  seucvl 
in  wardship  by  tho  crown,  but,  with  some  caie  for  liis  in- 
struction, committed  to  the  tutela^^e  of  archbishop  Abbot; 
the  only  benefit  by  which  the  kinii  may  have  designed  to 
Dutigale  hla  eniel  oppnasion  of  the  family.  Tim  B««h- 
bbhop  ii  asid  to  have  negleeMd  the  general  education  of  his 
charge;  but  he  caused  him  to  be  well  instructed  in  the 
Proiesiant  faith,  lo  which  we  have  the  testimony  of  Burnet, 

in  other  respects  not  bis  paoegyria^  that  ha  ftMineblf  Qd> 

hered  throughout  his  hfe. 

On  the  death  of  James  I.,  Earl  Walter  havini:  re<-oTered 
his  own  liberty  and  tbe  guardianship  of  his  heir,  then  in  hia 
sixteenth  year,  the  young  Lord  Thurles  began  soon  afier  to 
figure  at  court,  where  he  paid  bis  addresses  to  his  khtt> 
woman.  Lady  EHzabeth  Preston,  and  bavino^  engaged  her 
affeotioiis,  smceeded.  not  without  many  difficulties,  in  ob- 
taining the  ro\al  assent  to  their  union.  This  marriu:^ 
which  tookplacu  in  Ifii'J,  and  seems  I"  liave  been  jirLvluiaed 
as  much  by  mutual  attachment  as  policy,  was  however  not 
the  loss  fortunate  in  reconciling  differences  which  had  been 
fatal  to  both  their  fismilies;  and,  in  1632,  Lurd  Thurlee 
succeeded,  on  bis  grandlbthei^  death,  to  the  carldoin  of 
Ormond. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Lurd  Wont  worth,  moio  unhappily 
distini;uishc(l  under  his  later  title  of  Stiaflord,  eniercd  on 
tlie  Ko\ernnient  of  Ireland ;  and  the  spirited  and  honour- 
able deportment  of  the  young  earl  of  Oimond  soon  at- 
tracted ao  iDUch  of  bis  notice  as  to  lead  him  lo  prophesy, 
wilh  cliarac (eristic  penelnlUlD,  that '  thot  young  nobWman 
would  make  tlie  greatest  man  of  bis  fiimily.'  in  subseqiieat 
years,  the  upright  and  generous  devotion  of  Ormond  to  the 
service  of  thi- crown  and  country  won  the  resjicrt  even  of 
tbe  overbearing  Strafford;  and  afier  his  own  ruin,  one  of 
his  last  requests  to  his  royal  master  was,  that  his  blue  rib- 
lion  of  the  Garter  might  be  betitowed  ii{>on  his  friend  Lord 
Ortnond.  On  the  breaking  out  uf  the  Irish  Rebellion  of 
1640,  Ormond  was  appointed  by  the  lords-juslioes  to  the 
oommand  of  the  royal  troops ;  snd  throughout  tbe  disas< 
trons  period  wliieh  nllowed,  he  continued,  amidst  the  fury 
and  jealousy  of  Ibetions,  embittered  both  by  political  and 
religious  liatrc<l,  to  pursue  with  unshaken  inletriiiy  and 
niodemlion  a  course  of  true  patriotism  and  fi'lelily  to  bj» 
duty.  With  very  niadei^uate  forces,  he  rejieaicdiy  defeated 
the  rebels,  near  Dublin,  at  Dro^hcda,  at  Kdrush,  and  at 
Ross  ;  but  notwithstanding  these  services,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  thanked  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  niMd 
lo  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  the  king,  he  was  M  ill  aup- 
ported  on  all  sides,  that  he  was  unable  longer  to  sustain  the 
unequal  conllict  in  which  he  had  engaged.  Thei  c  were  now 
no  fewer  than  five  part  •  ^  n  Ireland: — the  P.  -ii  ',^ut  md 
Roman  Catholics  well  affected  to  the  king,  but  opposed  to 
e.K-h  other;  the  Protestants  favourable  to  the  perhamcnl- 
ary  cause ;  the  Papists  under  their  onesu  wholly  devoted 
to  the  court  of  Rome;  and  the  Sreleh  Presbyterians  of  the 
north,  who  bad  their  separate  interoets  and  feekngs.  The 
exertions  of  Ormond  being  paralysed  by  tbe  dissensions 
winch  prevented  the  majority  of  tlicT  f  i  i -  ns  fiutn  uniting 
against  the  common  enemy,  he  wa^  cuui pulled,  m  1643.  to 
coneladeatnaty  foraeesaationof  ■roM.whieb,  on  aoenait 
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of  the  previous  barbarities  committed  by  tb*  Ilisll  i«1i«ls> 
eaMited  great  disMl  it  faction  ia  Eoglaiid. 

Throughout  the  next  four  yean,  during  nUeti  th«  rivU 
War  was  ngfoft  in  Kn^liuid,  Ormuiid,  who  ha<I  l<c«ii  in- 
vested by  Cii.irl«  I.  with  the  uomitial  dignity  of  loid-lieu- 
tenant  of  Irclatid,  conf I ived  m  some  ni<.u~i:r>'  to  huh!  :hat 
kinfttlom  fur  Ills  iiiar,UT,  ;iiid  even  to  dfJucii  fu»ci;»  U'  his 
nt'l.     Miil  xvlieii  Lhuilci  ha>l  fallen  into  the  hand«  of  his 
enenaies.  the  poaition  of  the  lurd-lieutcnant  in  Imland 
iM^inst  the  Roman  Cathohcs  having  become  coiDplotely 
ttni«n«bl«^  Im  rettgoed       nutbohty  by  tnMy  into  ilie 
lMuid»  of  purlimientary  oonmiHioiMn,  end  proceeded^  to 
render  a  satisfactory  account  of  his  conduct  to  llie  king, 
tKeu  a  prisoner  at  Hampton  Court.   From  thence  l>c  rctireil 
to  France:  but  still  directing  hist  attentiun  to  Irclaiiil.  un  i  , 
receiving  «.>ncauragement  from  the  portion  of  the  Rumati 
Catholics  best  affectcil  tu  tite  crown,  he  a^ain  landed  in  that 
kingdom,  and  endeAvouTed  to  restore  the  royal  authoiit\. 
Notwithsttndhig  •vary  g»IUnt  effort  however,  he  was  <le- 
Umtitd  in  m  ktlMopt  to  besiege  the  parlumentuy  forces 
tindfer  Colonel  Jones  In  Dublin ;  and  Crtmwen  himself  toon 
aftt-r  luiirlin'^  111  Ircliinil  wiili  an     fr>»li' liiKiig  fuice,  Or- 
niunil  was  fioally  obliguil,  at  ilie  oiid  uf  iho  )»;,ir  1050,  to 
i;vjcua!olho  Inland  and  ttUlidrd.v  tu  Fiance.     From  [li.-> 
time  until  the  death  of  UroiuwcU.  duiuig  which  inlci  vul  im 
was  fkvquently  reduced  to  great  straitii  fur  the  common 
BeecMartesof  life.  Ormond  was  actively  and  variou«>ly  crn- 
yloy«d  in  many  important  and  daugerous  missions  fur 
exilid  Uag,  Chulet  II.;  and.  on  tiw  fiMtocaiioi^  be 
eemp>M»d  ChirlM  to  Enji^and,  and  ma  nwardtd  Ibr  hm 
auff«; rings  and  servioM  by  lu»  «lmti«n  to  iha  dual  tills  and 
other  hunours. 

TuL-  remainder  of  the  life  of  die  duke  of  Ormond  was 
p(U»se<l.  though  not  wuikiui  feutue  troubles  and  reverses,  in 
the  dignified  enjoyment  of  a  high  rank  and  spotless  reputa- 
tion.  Tbeee  could  not  always  protect  him  from  the  royal 
ecpriee  indtliabBM  maehinatiouii  of  court  intriguers;  and 
during  thereiftierfCharleall.  and  James  II..  he  was  twice 
a^aio  potseased  and  deprived  of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
which  iie  administered  fur  many  jear*  wuli  ailuiiiuh'U-  -n- 
tivity,  wjs<loni,  and  jusiici-.    It  was  in  the  mleiv.il  ul'  h:> 
long  tenure  of  tins  hi^^li  otlU-e.  lh.it,  m  l(".7u,  a  siutjcLir  and 
•trocious  outrage  was  committed  upon  his  penMii  in  the 
atreets  of  Loudon  by  ttut  notorious  rutlian  CajIoucI  Blood. 
who,  wrtitb  ft«v  •oaonplieea*  waylaid  him  as  he  was  returning 
ftom  a  tftoto  diniiir  in  the  dty,  and  dragged  him  from  his 
coach,  with  the  intention,  as  it  was  bclievcd»  if  h^bad  not 
been  rescued,  of  hanging  him  at  Tyburn.   Blood,  who  had 
been  cii^-a^ed  ui  a  ii'mt  lo  .-ci/e  the  castle  of  Dublin  dui  iiv.' 
Urnouds  goverameui  of  irt^land,  pretended  thai  ho 
rCMWctl  to  relaluto  upon  the  duke's  person  for  the  exe- 
cution of  some  of  hiii  lusocmtes  on  that  occa^iion :  but  it 
vas  strongly  suspected  that  the  villain  had  been  insti- 
ntod  to  £i«  audaeioua  attempt  by  the  piofligate  duke  of 
BtKlungbaiB.  the  bitter  enemy  of  Otmond;  and  to  eon> 
vinced  was  his  ^iillaut  son,  the  ear!  uf  O^sriry,  of  the  guilt 
of  Bockinghaiii,  that,  leun  nftui'.  ul  court,  srciiij;  tliat  tioblc- 
nian  •jtaiidmg  by  ilu:  lung,  he  said  to  h;iii.  'My  lord  of 
Buckingham,  1  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  thi» 
Lite  attempt  of  Blood's  U[ 'Oil  my  futher;  and  therefore  I  give 
you  fitir  wataiflf,  that  if  my  lather  comes  to  a  violent  end 
by  tvord  or  pictol*  if  be  dies  by  the  hand  of  a  ruffian,  or 
by  th*  more  leeret  way  of  poiaont  I  shaU  not  be  at  a  lew  to 
kiurw  the  first  author  of  it.  I  iball  eontider  yon  as  the 
--.Mssin;  T  sliall  tieal  yr.u  as  such ;  aiid  whuiever  I  meet 
\<>ii,  1  biinll  pistol  you,  thouffh  you  tilioiihl  ^tiitul  behind  the 
king '*  cliair.    AnalttUiiyou  imw  m  his  Majesty's  pre- 
acii«<a.  tiiat  you  nuiy  be  sure  I  shali  keep  my  word.' 

Ormond  hiwiulf  was  remarkable  fur  some  pithy  bayiiigs. 
When  Iw  «aa  nngiatefoUy  abandoned  to  the  malice  of  his 
eneniM  by  Chanes  IL  in  his  tlrst  govemmeiit  of  Ireland 
after  the  Restoration,  he  contented  mmaelf  with  saving  to 
iJio  king,  that  'though  it  would  never  trouble  him  to 
bo  undone  fir  Ins  Majesty,  yet  it  would  bean  iiL-;u[iportablo 
alUicnort  ti>  be  undone  by  hno.'  And  whtsn  Blood  had  been 
m^ule  prisoner  in  li  s  attempt  to  seize  the  regalia,  and 
( iiiu-les.  strangely  infatuated,  if  not  disgracefully  intimi- 
btcd,  b<r  the  language  of  the  ruffian,  whom  curiosity  led 
bim  to  Tieit  im  the  Tower,  ient  toOtnond  to  desire  that  he 
wooM  fiarftive  Bbad,  for  reasons  which  lord  Arlini^un 
shi  uhl  tell  him.  ttie  duke  drily  ropliu  l  to  that  nobleman, 
•  tual  il  lUe  k.ai;  cMld  forgive  the  ofl'ender  for  stealing  the 
OMm.  he  might  easily  foKive  tilealtoJBpl  upon  hialife; 
If.  iJt  ^o.  mi 


and  that  if  such  wts  his  KTiijesty'!i  pleas^ire,  tliat  was  for  hllA 
a  sufficient  reason,  and  his  luid»hip  might  span-  the  rest. 
Ormond  lived  unmolested  for  many  years  after  this  tluji;iiions 
attempt, though  he  had  ihemistonunc  to  survi  .o  ,hr  n>  h!u. 
minded  0«»nr\  ;  and  he  himself  died,  t\Al  of  jeais  and 
honour,  in  the  yea:  )0-s. 

Of  his  niitnciwu.t  childien,  the  eldest  who  f*rc\v  to  man- 
hood was  Tlioinas,  e,iil  of  Oisory.  the  w>irthy  son  of  mioIi  a 
father,  an<l  eulogised  by  Burnet  as 'a  man  of  great  honour, 
generoiiiiy.  and  rourage.'  He  was  also  <^ine<l  u  ith  mauv 
intellectual  acromplisnmonts;  was  equally  distinguulieil 
throttgbout  tho  reign  of  Charles  11.  for  his  military  services 
by  sea  and  land;  and  would  p^'bahly.  if  hi^  tii'o  li.id  been 
spared,  have  proved  hiiimdf  even  a  more  perfect  character 
ih.vii  hi>|  .irriu:  but  111!  ilied  of  a  violent  l.  v.  r  in  hi-^n.  at 
the  pr«uKUure  nj,'e  of  for(y-i>iK  year^.  iie  w.i>>  liie  i'lih.  r 
of  James,  second  duke  of  Ormond,  who  iiihenled  ^cw  i.il 
of  the  generous  and  chivatrie  rjualiliesof  hiis  house,  and  took 
a  conspicuous  sham  both  in  the  niiliiarv  aehievoiiienis  and 
civd  dissensions  of  the  reigns  of  William  IIL  aitd  Queen 
Anne.  But  when  driven  from  England,  on  tbo  aeeeksiun  of 
George  I.,  by  tho  persecution  of  Ins  poliueal  aiitajjoiii^ts,  be 
embraced  tho  lauM'  of  the  Pretender;  and  hem/  ctniM- 
quently  auaiiiteih  hu  '-nllu  d  iih  fame  by  enga^''i..'  m  ;lio 
seivice  of  the  haitotml  euciiues  of  his  n;iuilry,  and  accept- 
ing from  tho  king  of  Spain  the  eomniand  of  an  abortive 
expedition  for  the  iiuasion  of  (>reat  Britain. 

(Carte's  Life  qf  the  Duke  r>f  Ormund ;  Burnet's  llnt>n-y 
«/  Aw  oicn  Time  ;  BUgraplm  Britanmea»  art. '  Uutkr.') 
ORMSKtRK.  [LancashirbI 

ORMUS',  or  more  proiurtv  llOUMUZ.  wan  i^hn.d  at  tlip 
entrance  tif  the  Persian  tluif.  near  27"  N.  lat.  uud  io'  .ii>' 
E.  I'mil;.  1;  is  nhoui  leu  iiiih's  fiuui  the  Persian  couit,  and 
about  twelve  ludes  in  circumfer>  iice.  Its  form  is  nearly 
circular,  and  its  ap|Karanoe  fruin  tiie  sea  is  broken  and 
rugged.  It  is  a  mere  barren  roek,  without  vegetatiolU  The 
surlace,  which  ia  entirely  without  soil,  exhibits  the  singular 
stratification  of  iheislaiidi  tbeeenical  shape  and  isoliitod 
position  of  the  numerous  small  hills  of  wbidi  the  i<«lnnd 
e  ttisi^t*,  lead  the  spectator  to  attribute  its  origin  to  vul^  anio 
at^ciicy.  The  rurji^ed  hills  which  line  the  eaitiern  feiiotet  of 
the  island  ,irc  eow  rrd  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
base  with  an  inrruaitation  of  talt,  w  hich  in  some  places  is  as 
transparent  as  ice.  In  other  places  the  surface  is  covetad 
with  a  thiu  layer  of  dusky  red-culoured  earth,  whieh  owes 
its  colour  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  whkh  the  whole  suriaee 
of  the  island  is  impregnated.  Even  the  sand  on  tho  sea- 
shore is  eomposed  or  the  finest  particles  of  iron,  pulverised 
;  by  tho  waves.  As  the  i^biid  contains  no  fi.  vli-waier 
s^uttigs,  tbo  inhabitants  use  tho  rain-water  coUecteii  in  se- 
veral tanks,  which  were  constructed  perhaps  sonie  .lUU  years 
ago.  There  is  excellent  aiu  lu)ta;:e  on  the  north-eastern 
shore,  opposite  tho  town.  tthe:e  a  vessel  may  be  sheltered 
from  aU  winds  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore.  The  fortress 
b  situated  about  300  yards  f^om  the  shore,  on  a  projeotini; 
point  of  laud,  which  is  se|)aiatcd  from  tin  i-I.'nd  hy  a  im  .it. 
On  the  plain  which  stretches  from  it  to  the  hiils,  and  is 
ali  itit  I'.vo  allies  wide,  are  the  ruiii-^Lif  tlie  uiicl-  ['..muus  tuuu 
of  Uorniui,  llic  Imam  of  Mui»kat  has  now  |>ussv>siO!i  of 
the  island;  he  farms  it  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  has  a 
garrison  of  lUO  men  in  the  furtreis.  He  derives  a  revenue 
from  tho  salt,  which  is  exported  in  large  quantities.  In 
1627,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  at  300^  all 
of  whom  were  cin]iloyed  in  ootlcetintr  salt  or  in  Ashing. 

The  name  of  Hanajria  oCi'iiis  in  .\;iia;i's  'l  uhra,' 
where  however  it  d  n  s  not  denote  the  isl.m.l,  biu  u  io>»n 
situated  opposite  t.>  it  du  the  e<jiit.ni-iit  uT  Persia,  on  the 
river  Anatnis,  now  called  Mina.v.  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  tho  inland,  w  hielt,  urcoidiii^  toOuseky, 
was  previously  called  .lerutt.  In  aulient  times  it  seems  only 
to  have  served  as  a  pla«»  of  retreat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  shores  in  times  of  invasion  or  civil  oommolion. 
Albuquerque  took  possession  of  the  island  in  ISOf,  and  of 
the  town,  wliieli  was  then  on  it,  with  the  new  of  preven'in::^ 
the  Arabs  who  inhabited  tho  shores  of  the  Gulf  huiu 
sending  aid  to  the  petty  sovereigns  on  tho  coa^t  of  .Malalmr, 
witl;  whom  they  carried  on  a  lucrative  camuioreu.  The 
consequences  of  this  event  were  much  more  favourable  to 
the  Portuguese  than  .\Ibuqucrque  liad  imagined.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  sliores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  finding  that 
their  commerce  with  Hindustan  was  enliioly  cut  oll^  tha 
Portuguese  made  Ormns  tha  deposit  of  all  ktnd«  of  Indian 
ooodi,  and  tuaitagad  their  attbut  so  well,  t!  r      i  short 
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time  Ormuz  became  a  papulous  and  mh  commercial  (own. 
The  buildings  covered  a  space  three  miles  in  length  along 
tho  sea-shore,  and  two  miles  in  width.  The  town  contained 
400U  houses  and  40,0UU  inhubilatits,  and  itd  commercial  re- 
lalkrat  •xtendad  over  nil  P«nia  and  Meaopotiitnia  to  Bok- 
Imra  Hid  Stnuurkand  in  Turkistnn.  The  \m»  of  Oimui  «m 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  Jli  line  of  tlio  Poitu  j^ue^o  power 
in  India.  In  1622,  Shah  AbU'i-  ilir  Gn  at  to  ik  it  from 
them,  in  «-hic!\  fiitor|irisc  he  wai  assisted  Ly  llu-  Kii^li^h 
with  a  squadron  of  nine  sail  of  tiie  line.  He  expelled  the 
Portuguese,  demoUshod  the  town,  nntl  transferred  its  oom- 
merae  to  (Stinibroon»  or  Bunder  Abbas,  on  the  mainland  of 
Ftom.  nmrljr  oppo»ite  to  Ormai.  Gkimbroon  continued  to 
be  Ibe  principal  cotmncmial  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Persia 
until  the  middle  of  tho  last  ccnturt',  vltcn  Aboushchr  took 
its  place, 

(Ouselej  's  Travr/x  in  rori'iUi  CoUftli  itu  in  the  E  ist,  ; 
Kinneir's  Geosxraphii'al  Memoir;  Kcmpthornc  *On  the 
Enslern  Shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,"  in  London  Geogra- 
pfiical  Journal,  vol.  v.:  and  Whitil  >(  k  '  On  the  Islands  and 
Coast  at  the  Enirftnce  of  the  GuU  of  Persia/  in  London 
Oeographieitl  Jfwnaf,  vol.  viii.) 

OR>IE,  a  dcjiariment  in  the  northern  part  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  hv  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the 
narlh  east  In  that  of  l4ure,  on  the  c.i-t  iiml  s'iu;h*ca»t  by 
that  of  Euie  ct  Loir,  on  the  south  l>>  iliusc- uf  8arthc  and 
Mayennc.  and  on  tlie  wesi  by  that  of  Manchc.  Tho  de- 
ptrtment  ho» an  irregular  obluiiK  figure;  the  greatest  di- 
nwasUm  ii  from  eaM  lo  west,  from  ihu  neighbourhood  of 
L9Dgoy  to  tbtl  of  PuMia  near  Domfront,  84  milee;  the 
greatest  brcvdtli  from  norlh  to  tonth  ta  fWtm  near  La  Pert6 
Frtnel  to  tbacontact  of  the  tliK  .•  (1l|  arlim  nls  of  Omc, 
KarttiP.  and  Euro  el  I/itr.  .jO  rniK'-.  ll  is  i  innpichended 
between  l^"  1  o'  and  IS'  N.  kit.,  mul  u"  j')'  E.  and  0*52' 
W.  long.  Tlic  area  of  (he  (k -pai  liuent  is  csitmated  at  23C4 
square  miles,  hc\n\^  very  little  less  than  the  average  area  of 
the  French  departmeMta,  and  rather  exceeding  the  conjoint 
areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Kent  and  Sorrqr.  Tbe 
population,  in  1831,  was  4-11,881  ;  in  1836  it  waa  443,M8, 
showin<^  an  increase  in  five  years  of  1807,  or  less  than  half 
per  cent.,  and  '^'n  ing  l^:t  or  184  inhulnt:ir.;s  fy  ,i  ^tiiiniL- 
mde.  In  amount  ot  population  it  is  inferiyi  to  eitliLT  nf 
the  above-mentioned  English  counties,  and  in  Jftisity  uf 
Jiopulation  very  far  below  them.  Alen^on,  tho  capital,  is 
105  miles  in  a  direct  lino  wcst-south-weat  of  Pari*,  or 
114  miles  by  tbe  toad  through  VeraaiUeat  Dreux.  and  Mor- 

e  department  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
by  the  mountains  which  lonu  the  prolongation  of  tho  Ar- 
morican  chain,  and  which  seiiaine  ihi;  1  i-m  of  (lu-  Luri^ 
from  the  basins  of  tho  Seine  and  the  ^-anous  small  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Bnglish  Channel.  The  western  side  of 
tlw  dqiartnent  is  occupied  by  the  primitive  and  other  rocks 
which  underlie  tbe  eoal-neasurcs.  Coal  is  not  found,  at 
least  not  w  ni  ked.  The  valleys  of  the  Sarthe  and  Om©  are 
chiell)  Dcr  iii  ii-il  by  the  formations  which  inter^iene  between 
till-  L-halk  aiid  ihe'iir'.s  ix  il-ai.il-liiiie ;  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  departineut  is  i>vunipie«td  b>  the  chalk  which  encircles 
the  Paris  basin.  Mines  of  iron  and  manL;aiio>o  are  «  n  ki  il 
in  several  places:  euld  was  once  found,  but  (he  w  m  king  of 
the  nine  has  been  lone  n^ven  up.  Cranite  of  a  fine  grain, 
limestone,  freestone,  white  vaA  grey  marl,  kaolin  for  porce- 
lain and  clay  for  cartbenwate,  tana  of  various  kinds  suiicd 
for  wii'ik,,  and  ilie  iTystal.H  of  quaru  known  as  the 
Alenei.h  J, aim. n. Is,  are  du^'.  There  arc  several  medicinal 
springs,  tlie  m;isl  unit>i.t  inl  ut' whieli  are  lliuse  uf  Ba_ni)leL- 
near  Juvigiiy.  ui  the  arrondissement  of  Domfntit!.  Tlaie 
«n  twelve  iron  works  in  the  department,  in  which  are  ten 
furnaces  for  smelling  pig-iron,  and  thirty  forges  for  pro- 
ducing wrou?ht>inni.   Qiareoal  ia  aknoit  exeiustvely  em- 

plo\eil  as  faef  in  these  works. 

There  are  nu  navigable  rivers  In  the  department.  The 
Mayeniio  has  Us  sunice  aii<l  s^inie  i  ;irt  of  its  roursc  just 
within  the  soutlicrn  border;  an  !  the  Vit  ,  tlu-  \  areiiiie 
(with  its  feebler  the  Egrame),  ami  the  Sarilio,  tnbularieb  of 
the  MaycntiB.  also  rise  in  the  department,  in  or  upon  the 
bevder  of  whieh  the  Sarthe  luisi  the  first  35  miles  of  its 
course.  The  Huinc.  a  tributary  of  Uie  Sarthe,  and  the  Com- 
meauche  and  the  Meme.  feeders  of  tbe  Huinc.  rise  in  this 
department,  and  water  its  eastern  part.  The  Msycnno  and 
its  tributaries  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Loire.  TheEure, 
the  lioii,  the  Uille,  the  Ll  "ue ntoime,  aiid  llie  Crnil,  all 

irluvk  Ulviig  lo  Ihc  &|stuu  vf  th«  Seitt«|i:iii«  on  ihv  t;astem 


Side  of  the  depailment.  Tlio  Oinc  rises  near  Hknz,  and 
floWH  nearly  40  miles  beforo  it  quits  the  department :  its  tri  - 
butaries,  the  Tbouane,  the  lire,  tbe  Cance,  the  Udon.  tbe 
Kouvre,  and  ttas  Noireau,and  the  Vorc,  a  feeder  of  the 
Noircau,  bebw|t  to  tbit  dem«tn«ni.  The  Divea  and  tb* 
Tout  ques.  with  its  Ibeder  the  Vie.  rite  in  the  departmnt; 


ThoO  me,  the  Dives,  and  the  Tourques  Mow  iii!a  tlif  Kng- 
lish  Channel.  There  are  no  navigable  canals,  and  ihc  de- 
partment is  entirely  dcstiluto  of  internal  navigation. 

There  are  eight  Routes  iioyales.  or  government  ruad!. 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  '204  miles,  vix.  85  in  good 
repair.  113  out  of  repair,  and  6  unAnisbed.  The  nrincipal 
road  is  that  fiwm  Paris  to  Rennet  and  Brest,  which  enter* 
tbe  department  on  the  cast  side,  and  passes  through  TW- 
rouvre,  Mortacne,  Le  Mele,  and  Alenyon.  about  13  mttea 
beyond  which  it  quits  the  department.  Roads  lead  fr t  ia 
Aleticrm  in  one  directum  to  Le  Mans,  in  the  departini'ta  >>f 
Sarthe;  in  anotlier,  by  Seer,  and  Cact  to  Uv>ueii.  in  ll;e 
depiuttneiit  of  Seine  1  iiferieure,  with  a  branch  from  it  at 
S^ez  l)v  Ari^entan  to  Falaisc  and  Caen,  in  the depMtHMHC 
ofCulviidos.  A  road  fiom  Caen- to  Mnyenm  lad  Lsval 
(Mayenne)  passes  through  Vlers  and  Domlhmt,  iit  tbo 
western  side  nf  the  doparlniciU  ;  and  a  road  from  Paris  to 
Alcncun  by  Charties  and  Nogent-le-Rotrou  (Eure  et  Loir> 
passo  ilui>ii{;li  Bi'!l?nie  in  the  sontn  easlern  corner.  The 
Routes  Ueparlcincniales,  nr  deprtmental  roads,  hove  an 
aggregate  length  of  29 1  miles,  vix.  183  in  repair,  6  out  of 
repair,  and  106  unfinished.  The  bye- roads  and  paths  have 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  4A00  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate:  westerlv  vinda  are  pfedomt* 
nant,  and  bring  with  them  tnlflts  ananin.  AgrleaitVfe  is 
in  a  backward  cunditinn,  the  rultivators  clinging  to  old 
UHO^es  with  cmsniei able  tenacity.  Tho  whole  surface  of 
tlie  (leparnr.cnl  is  esiiiuated  at  iiioie  tlian  l.jOO.dUO  acre*, 
of  which  about  ttUU.OOO  acres,  or  above  boW.  are  under  the 
plough.  The  principal  grain  cultivated  is  oats,  tbe  produce 
of  which  exceeds  tbe  average  preduee  of  France  in  tbe  pr^ 

Crtton  of  4  to  t.  In  wheat  end  barley  tbe  pradaoe  ia 
low  the  average  of  France,  in  rye  and  maslin,  or  mixed 
corn,  considerably  beiow,  and  in  potatoes  still  more  to;  but 
ui  buckwheat  the  preponderance  is  propovlionatcly  almost 
a.s  great  as  in  oats.  About  25,000  acres  are  occupied  as 
orchards  and  gardens:  the  growth  of  apples  for  cider  is  very 

Seat,  though  perhaps  not  equal  to  what  it  was  before  tho 
evolution.  As  no  wine  is  grown,  cider  is  tbe  common 
drink,  and  in  abundant  years  »  portion  of  it  it  distilled  into 
brandy.  Pulse,  hemp,  and  flax  are  raised;  plune  are 
grown  in  c  jiisKleiable  quantity;  and  some  beet-root  forth* 
manufacture  uf  su^'ar.  There  are  about  300,000  ao res  of 
meadow  land,  and  iicaths  and  open  pastun^^'rounda  to  the 
extent  of  45,0(1(1  acre^.  The  meadows,  especially  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Tuicmu  s  and  the  Vie.  produce  abundance  of 
graa^  and  furnish  food  fur  tbe  boTBes  and  homed  cattle,  in 
the  number  of  which  ibis  department  is  pre-eminent.  Tim 
horses  are  of  the  best  Norman  breed,  and  the  homed  cattle 
arc  generally  cf  y,(i-  i<\  breed.  The  butter  and  cheese,  ox* 
cept  the  cheese  of  VninHUiers,  which  is  in  i.'o-'d  repute,  are 
of  inferior  quality.  The  oxen  for  fatleniiig  are  brouirht 
from  the  departments  of  Ijt.  Vendue,  Deux  Sivres.  anil 
Mavennc:  the  finest  beasts  are  sent  to  Poissy  (Seine  et 
Oise)  for  the  supply  of  Puri^.  The  number  of  sheep  rttber 
exceeds  tbe  average  of  France,  but  tbe  breed  and  menage* 
ment  have  been  verymucb  netirlected :  folding  them  b  little 
practised.  Tbe  intrxlur;!  )!!  of  the  Merinos  and  tbe  cross- 
ing of  the  breed  willi  ilu  iii  lia\  e  led  t  j  some  improvements. 
Suinearc  numerous,  and  are  alniust  entirely  destined  for 
the  supply  of  Paris.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Argentan, 
poultry,  especially  geese,  arc  much  attended  to,  and  their 
lU»h  and  their  quills  and  feathers  form  important  articles 
of  produce.  Bees  are  kept  Tbereareabout  iso.uuo  acres 
of  woodland.  Small  game  are  tolerably  abimdant;  the 
partridges  of  I>omfront  are  in  high  repute.  The  riv*w 
abound  ui'Jt  llsh. 

Thu  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissemenU  ai 
folfaiws:— 


Aleni;on 
Argentan 
l>omfiront 
MojTiaigQe 


Ml  lea. 

1831. 

1K>S. 

unite* 

s. 

400 

73.19« 

72.443 

'j:> 

N. 

7^3 

113,'J55 

1 1 .3.233 

W. 

482 

128,948 

l3\,Hi 

94 

769 

125.7811 

126,267 

164 

mi 

441,881 

443,688 

Mi 
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There  are  tUrty^ix*  cuAon*  or  diittkli^  cMh  mdev  a 

Tlw  ammdnHOMat  of  Alen^on  eontahu  tli«  towiw  of 

A!crn;on  (p.3pulalion.  in  1831.  13,448  for  the  town  lUclf,  or 
)4,ui^  fur  liie  wliole  commune:  in  1830.  13,934  for  the 
oouimuae  [Albn^on]  an<l  Iju  Mf-Ie,  on  tin'  Snrtlic  :  Si'fz 
(population  3675  fur  the  town,  &Ui'J  tor  iho  whoie  cora- 
iDiiim),  oa  tbeOrne;  Carrooges,  on  ihc  Vnlou,  u  feeder  of 
Uia  Ohm;  and  Hmmf,  batvMQ  Le Mdle and  Si-ez.  SfcL, 
probably  the  eapilal  of  the  Baii.  an  aatiaiit  CalUo  people, 
«a«  of  more  importance  in  the  ninth  nontury  (when  it  was 
da«troyed  by  tho  Normans)  than  it  is  at  present.  In  the  Eub- 
^cquent  renturies  it  suffered  sevcrt'Iy  in  tho  w.its  uf  Francu 
ttilo  (lie  ilnkes  of  Normandie  and  the  Engiuit.  Its  prin- 
cipal edilkc  IS  the  catliodral,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  twelfth 
eaotuiy,  adarood  with  aeulptures  and  pamtinga.  The 
MMMMMll  an  angivid  in  the  manuflntura  of  ioibfaidcred 
miuliD  and  «tfaer  cotton  nodi.  TbaraareaeoUegaandan 
af^cultoral  society.  Charlotte  OordoT  waa  bom  at  Steg. 
1a-  M'lf  is  a  tiikTubly  handsonv  i  ^  i  of  om^  >trec't  nl-mg 
i.h<:  ruad  from  Pans  to  Alutiijun  .ii»<l  Kemu'».  The  inlia- 
bitanl!!  amount  to  aho\it  1300.  At  CurroutiL'S  tbamaWlfhO- 
Uire  of  an  embmdi  red  muslin  is  carried  on. 

Id  the  arrondisvefneiit  ot  Argentao  ara— Argcntan  (popu- 
tatiBB,  Bi  isai.  Mia  for  ibeloirn,  or  6147  for  the  whole 
eonHBiMM;  in  1B36,  677S  for  the  commane)  [AaoBinrAif'} 
and EooMOlMh  on  tbeOrno;  Qrand  Mortrre,on  iheThuuniie, 
a  feeder  of  the  Ome ;  Briouxe,  near  the  Rouvre,  another 
f  ader  of  the  Orne  :  Hani':*,  hetwei  ii  the  Tlioiiane  and  the 
iioum;  Exmu?,  Cliambois,  ami  Tiuii,  on  the  Dives; 
Vinoutiers,  on  iho  Vu-;  Mi-rlorault,  (i<iet,  and  Le  Sap,  on 
or  near  the  Touoques ;  and  Kchauffou,  St.  EvToulti  and  La 
Fert£  Francl,  on  or  near  tho  Charentonaa.  Vioionlien  is 
thaaairtiaaf  »dialhB(  in  which  S0,0ft9p«(mw  are  engaged 
in  tha  ittanofcatiiia  at  atoat  lilaaehed  tinena.  There  ara 
sov'eml  tanyards  in  the  town,  which  has  a  population  ot 
iu.jut  J7CIU.  The  villagi!  of  Saintc  Iluuorme  <le  Ouillaumo. 
west  of  Argent  a  II,  lias  a  i>i>piil;i(inn  of  2000,  who  aro  eng.i^'.il 
in  quarrying  and  workuig  granite;  and  at  I  jo  Fin.  uvnr 
Argenluii,  is  an  extensive  establishment  for  improving  the 
bleed  of  botaaa.  Before  the  Revolution,  this  eslablishineiit 
waa  mainiBtaod  in  great  extent  and  completeneu,  and jicr- 
tona  resorted  to  it  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  fVoin  Sng- 
land.  Spain,  Gerroany,  and  Italy,  to  purchase  saddle-hones 
or  hunters.  It  was  ^uppre8^c'^  in  tlicorly  p>  riod  of  the 
R«vo\ution,  bwt  its  Aupprossion  led  to  a  great  deccneraey  in 
liie  horKit'H  of  Norman'tK-,  and  iimtt re^Btablisned dtiriog 
\h&  consular  government. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Domftont  are — Domfront  (popu- 
kliOD.  in  ItSU  1611  for  the  town,  or  1873  fer  the  whole 
conmone ;  in  1 836,  S4t  7  for  the  eoraintine)  and  St.  Gerratt, 
on  the  Varenne;  Zonlay,  on  the  Egrame  ;  FN  fi  opnla 
tion  1648  town,  436H  whole  commurel,  on  a  luati"  h  ol  the 
Vt  r(!;  Tinchehray  (|HipiilaIi(>ii  ;!Jf>  I  lo'.vn,  ri.ni- 
mune).  on  the  Noireau  ;  La  Uomeille.  near  the  Houvre ; 
<  ourteno  and  Juvigny-sous-Andaine,  on  or  near  the 
MayeiuMh  and  La  Ferte  Maoe  (population  2123  town, 
4S13  eomiBune),  on  a  branch  of  the  tame  rirer. 

Demfiront  it  aitnated  on  the  summit  of  a  tteen  rork,  through 
a  cl^  io  which,  980  foet  deep,  the  river  Varcnnc  flows. 
The  townsmen  nianurnrtnro  ( uarte  lioent  and  other  woven 
iabrics.  At  Kicrs  and  Jyi  Ferl^  Mac^  cotton  goods  are 
woven,  and  at  the  latter  hox-wixifl  snMfl"  boxes  iiri'  made. 
There  ara  iron-wurks  and  pa{»er>iniUH  at  Tiiirhebray,  which 
has  some  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  w  hich 
traaafened  the  doohy  of  Normandie  from  Ro4)ert»  eldest 
lea  af  William  the  Conmieror,  to  his  younger  brother  and 
eoopetitor  Henry  I.  of  Ent;land. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mortagneare— Mortngnc  (popu- 
lation, in  18":!.  t"  J-*  town.  .', I  wh'.j'c  iT.nKiiunp  ;  in 
^693  commune),  near  llit-  head  of  tin.'  Cuninu'MUrhi' ;  Thu- 
rouvre.  near  tho  bank  of  tliu  -anio  rjvcr,  and  Ijii^-^iiy  nii 
OMof  ita  feeders:  Mauves  and  Rcinul  ird  or  Rcgnialard, 
oa  the  Hntna ;  Ik-lleme  (population  3^6  t  town,  3413  whole 
eommanaK  on  tlte  Mine*  a  feeder  of  the  Uume ;  Moulin«- 
la'Marehe.  near  the  bead  of  the  Sartbe;  and  L'Aiglo  (iKtpu- 
Ution  4712  town,  5412  whole  commune),  on  the  Rillc. 
Morfsfrne  i*  on  the  summit  and  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill, 
th--  li"iL;ht  of  V  liirh  ha<  Ixon  r^tiniatrMl  (but  probably  with 
ex8j;ger«tion )  at  1000  feet.  It  is  waited,  and  entered  by  five 
gales,  adjacent  to  which  are  as  many  suburbs.  The  pnn- 
cipil  street  i»  of  oonaiderable  length  and  of  a  good  width ;  it 
rana  along  lh«  nad  ftoni  FiujatoBns^  andnoar  itawestani 


end  is  the  parade,  the  principal  open  space  in  the  toim 
Uortagne  ta  the  raiidence  of  many  genteel  families,  nnd 
abounAi  with  mantiona  and  ^d  houitos,  which,  together 
wjtli  the  lrti<;th  and  width  of  Us  principal  street.  KlkI  iia- 
vdIIlTs  to  ihiiili  it  of  greater  extent  aiifl  imporlnniw  ihiii 
It  really  is.  The  numerous  shops  are  will  furnished, 
and  with  articles  of  luxury  or  convenience  nut  comuiiiuly 
kept  in  towns  of  the  same  sire;  with  these  articles  il  sup- 
pliea  plaaea  lai^r  than  itself.  The  great  want  of  the  town 
is  of  water.  It  it  supplied  ftom  fonntaint  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  from  whence  the  water  is  earrio  l  a;i  l  s  >!  I  i  i  the  in- 
habitants. Tho  principal  church  is  in  a  <  ouiiii„;trlijig  siiua- 
tir>n :  it  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  ai  il  ii-  uia.s-sive  tower, 
surmounted  with  *a  qimdrangular  di>me,'  torms  a  striking 
object  at  a  distance.  There  is  an  hospital  or  almshouse, 
with  a  plea-sant  garden  attached;  but  has  not  (unleat 
lately  establi.shed)  either  a  theatre  er  public  walk.  Theia 
are  aome  linen  and  eotton  manulbelikroBj  the  linens  are 
suited  for  exportation  to  the  colonies.  There  arc  two 
Wi»k!y  markets,  and  several  yearly  fi":-,  t«  i  of  l]ir;n 
i;<in-ii!i»rnble  horse-fairs.  Mortague  was  uiititiuly  the  «  apual 
of  file  proMtire  1  I.e  Perchc,  and  a  place  of  strength:  it 
.siiftcrcd  much  in  several  wars,  and  in  the  war  of  Ibe 
League  was  pillaged  by  one  party  or  the  other  iwcnty-tWQ 
times  in  less  than  four  )'ears.  A  few  inilea  from  Mortagna 
is  a  Trappiat  convent,  re-established  with  additional  aus- 
terities since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Tou- 
rouvre,  which  has  about  1600  tu  '2000  inhabitants,  are  iron 
and  gla*s  v.  i  ks :  at  L m^nv,  \vluch  has  about  2300  to  3000 
inhabitants,  tlierv  are  ui>ii-vvurk»,  and  trade  i»  carried  on 
in  cattle  and  hor.ios.  R^inalard  or  Reginalard,  with  about 
1*00  inhabitants,  is  plcaKaiitly  siituuted.  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
small  trade  in  hemp  and  bides.  Ikdleme  is  on  a  hill:  It 
eonaiata  of  one  nrinetpal  atreet  along  the  road  from  Chart  res 
and  Nofrent  to  Akn^on.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  sirengi  h, 
and  si.-t.iinetl  several  sieges.  Tho  inhabiinnt.s  manufa*  i air 
some  table  and  other  linens,  cotton  goods,  an<l  paper;  ami 
trade  in  agricultural  pKnlu. c  and  in  wnwl  obtaiiuil  fr  ui 
the  forest  of  Bell?ine,  one  ot  liie  best  in  France  for  the  fuie 
trees  which  it  pro<liiccs,  though  not  of  great  cxteiii.  At 
Moulins-la-Marche  flre-arms  are  manufactured.  L'Aiglo 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  and  is  sur- 
round l<1  by  walls  and  a  ditch.  It  it  probably  the  busiest 
manufacturing  town  in  the  department.  The  pins  and 
knitting  and  sewing  needles  ii;  i  !.-  lu  ie  are  known  all  over 
France;  and  a  great  c{uautity  >>!  rurtaio-ringH,  iron,  steel, 
steel  and  copper  wire,  wirc.<  f  r  i  iaiios  and  other  small 
hardwares  are  made.  Stockiuj^s,  hats,  laces,  tapes*  woollen 
and  hiwii  fabrics  leather,  and  paper  are  alio  mantilbctured. 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs. 
The  popidation  of  the  towns,  when  accurately  given,  is 

from  the  census  of  ;  and,  when  not  otherwise  specifii  i1, 
ii>  that  of  the  whole  commune;  when  given  approxnnateiy, 
it  is  fiotn  Dulaure's  Environs  de  Parit  (a.d.  lsJjS>,  oc 
Vaxsse  do  Viiiiers's  Itineraire  Descriptif  (1S21-1S'22). 

The  principal  manufactures  in  the  department  are  those 
of  iron  and  hardwares  in  the  arrondisaetnenta  of  Morlogne 
and  Argcntun;  lace,  linens,  and  cottontin  tbcaa  of  Alen9oa 
and  Domftont ;  hair^otb*  pottery,  glass,  papar«  and  leather. 
Many  of  the  inhabitanti  reaort  e^  ery  year  to  the  ne^bbooN 
ing  uepartments  to  follow  their  bur-incss  as  slonc-cuttera, 
hcmp-cuiiibcrs,  ganlcners,  ba:\kev-i  <  J  haircloth.  See.  Tln.-i 
custom  of  migrution  has  (liiniir.-iu <1  since-  the  Uevuluiiou. 

Tlie  department  ronsUtute:i  the  (lioce^eor  Sei  /,.  ihe  bishop 
of  whieh  is  a  Min'raL'.ni  of  tlie  .iielih.^hop  ol'  K  iuen.  It 
i«  in  the  jurisdiction  uf  the  Cour  Ro)mU  and  llie  Acad^ie 
tFniversitaire  of  Caen ;  and  in  the  fouttaentb  miliury  divi- 
ston.  of  which  Rouen  is  the  Iieud-quarters.  It  returnaaoven 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea.  In  respect  of  edti- 
calion  it  is  above  the  average  of  France;  of  the  yr'uti^  men 
enrolled  in  tho  military  census  of  l»2b-29,  45  in  c^ely 
oiuld  read  and  write. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  this  rnrl  of  Franco 
was  included  chielly  in  the  territory  of  the  Saii  (who  wore 
probably  tho  Esaui  of  Cssar).  but  portions  of  it  appear  to 
iiavo  been  included  in  the  respective  territories  of  the  Baio- 
casscs,  the  Viducasses,  tho  Lexov»i,the  Aulerci-Eburovicei» 
the  Gamutes.  the  Aulerci  (Jonomani,  and  the  IHablintca. 
T1m'-i-  wen'  all  Celix  nations  and  were  ctmtprebended  in 
tho  lloiiiati  pioMiu  e  of  Lut,'dunensis  Secunda,  except  the 
last  three,  who  were  in.  lu'li-il,  the  .Vulef fi-Ck;iiomani  and, 
the  Uiablentes  in  Lugduiiensis  Tertia,  and  tho  C'arnutes  in 
Lngdanoiuia  Quarta.  The  only  aniiaat  town  known  to 
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hax»  e&Mted  within  iu  boundary  was  Saii.  now  8£es.  Some 
RonMn  tinttr|uicios  tiare  been  found  ;  Binong  tlwm  an  mme 

iiii<"ii|)li  ii^nr  n  rainirnl  iipiing  in  tlio  forest  of  Bellf  inc. 
Ill  \\w  tu  l  ilt!  ages  ilm  ilistricl  cousliUUcd  Pay* 
•rilot.huc  ami  Lti  C'innpagne  <rAl  ji.n>:i  ;  U  >  formed 
pail  ol  Le*  Pays  ilu  In  Campacju',  d'Ouche,  de  J-jeii\  in,  aud 
de  Boccagc,  all  in  Norm Th.-  arrondissomcnt  of 
Moataiiue  iiirmed  pari  of  the  county  uf  Ptsrclio.  T\i<: 
coaitiry  suffered  muck  ho\a  iha  wars  of  the  Nonitan^  .^ml 
the  English  in  Fnuicfl,  aivl  from  the  nkgiouB  wan  of  tUa 
si.vlcorith  ccnlurv. 

ORNITHICHNITES.  Professor  HitchcocVs  name  for 
the  footmarks  of  bjrtU  imprcsaud  on  the  stnfactt  of  sand- 
8ti>nc  iu  the  valley  of  iho  CuumTi.rut.  .^(1k 'vLL \torks, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  345.}  The  following  wi)i  b«  icad  wUh  iii(crei>t 
as  tmuig  CODDtTted  with  this  &ubjcrt : — 

In  a  paper  read  before  iho  Cijuloqical  Society  of  l^xtndon 
on  the  tSlh  May,  1835,  Dr.  ManU-ll  htatud  ili  i;  bu  jti  afier 
his  attention  wh«  directed  to  (he  fossils  of  iho  Wcaldun.  he 
discovortd  in  the  atrnia  of  Tilt^to  Forest  several  alendm- 
houis.  which,  from  their  rl  :«  cmblancu  to  the  tarjio- 
nutatarial  bones  of  certain  (J/aiUe.  or  Waders,  he  was 
iiiduceil  to  refer  to  Birds.  The  corieelne-is  of  this  opiaion 
Was  afterwards  doubted,  in  consequence  of  the  so  callc<l 
bones  of  bade  Ibtiad  at  Slonc-fieUl  bein  t;  ascertained  to  be 
the  Oisaoua  romahlS  of  Plerodaclyles.  Subsequently  how- 
ever Dr.  Mantell  diseoTer«<l  specimens  of  a  more  decided 
character,  and  submitted  Ihem  to  Baron  Cavier  during  his 
last  visit  to  England;  and  that  distinguished  £Oolos;i.st  uio- 
r.  niiRL'  l  them  to  have  Ix  lmi-.  ,1  to  a  Wader,  probnli'y  :i 
species  of  Ardca.  Dduhis  wcrv.,  iKiUvithstandinsr,  still  ta- 
tertained,  not  only  win  ilu  i  l.u-tw  remair.r  Inl  rcull>  bclona; 
to  any  of  the  Ardeidcc  bm  ul.t  ihcr  lb'  >  ^VL^e  iLti  rriHe  to 
Birdit  at  all.    The  spccirarn-.  haviii'j  [ilai  cd  by  Dr. 

Mantell  in  the  huntU  of  Piofcssor  O^ven,  that  acute  com- 
parative anatombt  pointed  out  one  bune  as  having  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  a  Wader.  This  fossil  he  declared  to 
bo  the  distal  extremity  of  a  left  tarso-ractatarsal  bone,  and 
it  pi  ijvcntcd  the  av.  ic-.ilai-  surface,  i>r  jlacc  i>r  attai-luiiLTit,  of 
tile  posterior  or  oppotubk  t  ir.  Dilicr  specimens  of  long 
bones  were  concei>ed  by  the  j  r  ifcssor  to  have  belonged  to 
a  more  erpetoid  form  of  bird  than  is  now  known. 

This  e>uminaiion  confirms  Dr.  Mimlell's  previous  views 
of  the  existence  of  iho  remains  of  bird»  below  the  chalk, 
and  the  fussita  described  by  him  are  tho  oldest  rmtains  of 
the  class  at  prei-ent  dtscovereil.  (Geo/.  Avc.*  vol.  it ;  Geol. 
Tritm.,  vol.  v.,  'ind  fories.) 

ORNITUOCE'PIIALUS.  Rnmnuvin:;^  name  for  the 
extinct  Saurian  form  termed  Pkrodttctyimh)  Cuvicr.  [Ptk- 

RODACTYI K  ] 

ORN 11 1 1 0'LOG  Y.  the  science  which  teaches  the  natural 
biistorr  and  .uianijement  of  bird.*.  The  term  is  derived 
£rom  liio  tireok  words  'OpMc,  ■  omis.'  a  bird,  and  Xo70{, 
*  lottos,*  a  diseonrae;  signifying  literally  *  a  disconrse  upon 
binU.'  [Birds.] 

URNlTHOPUS.  IS  a  k<-'"hs  of  small  papdionaceous 
annual  plants,  found  in  pa-^tures  and  wild  places  in  Euro('i'. 
They  are  characterised,  nmong  other  things,  by  a  cluster  of 
curved  poda  which  are  jointeil  something  like  a  bird's  too, 
on  which  account  they  aie  called  birdVfoot  trefoil.  The 
species  found  in  this  country  is  a  plant  from  two  to  .vix 
inches  hi^,  with  pinnated  leaves  and  small  white  flowers 
striped  with  red.  and  is  of  no  eronomical  importance ;  but 
ill  l*uriuj»al  oeiiirs  the  O.  yitint*,  an  annual  growing  as 
tim  h  an  two  or  tlirte  feet  high,  with  stems  as  siicculcnl  and 
nutritious  as  those  of  veti-hes  or  lucerne,  an'I  cultivated  in 
that  country  as  ff>od  for  caitlc  under  the  name  of  Srrra- 
dillfi.  It  succeeds  in  blowin^^  sand,  and  is  capable  I'f  yield- 
ing an  abundant  pi<)d:<i'  in  the  pt>»i'est  8uil!t.  The  writer 
•f  thif*  note  formerly  a  v  i;  i>r<iwn  to  some  extent  in  the 
aandy  knd  about  Thetfurd.  and  the  ciop  of  herbage  at  that 
time  was  most  abundant ;  it  does  not  however  seem  to  have 
been  iiiii  'liit-rd  iiitij  ^.-enernl  cidlivai ion. 

OU.Mi  llORMYNCllUS.  Hluiuenhach's  naiao  for  that 
extraordinary  quadnipedal  form,  Thf  Diiclifiill,  or  [htrkfiillcd 
Platf/jHi-i,  P/dli/j  iin  tinatinim  of  Shaw ;  MidlanpuPg,  Tarn- 
A/'f''/,  and  (acf^iiding  to  the  French)  Mou/lengoiig  of  the 
natives  of  New  Smith  Walt'^  ;  lVn!t'r-rrnfe  of  the  English 
colonists. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wandered  at  tliat  wlicn  this  animal  was 
first  sent  fro«n  New  Holland  lofliw  eonniry,  it  vras  received 

by  zoologi:-:^  wilh  caution  uiiMiL,-  \<>  sii^i  iri  T1:c 
Singular  beakt  which  occupied  tiic  usual  place  of  the  mouth, 


startled  tho  ob^nrer  when  it  «p|ieared  as  the  organ  oC« 
hairy  quadruped  ;  norwas  it  till  one  nr  twamoro  specimana 
aj  rived  (from  Uovcrnor  Hunter,  we  beliawe^and  adikasfd 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks)  that  naturalista  wera  r«ady  to  allow 

til  it  this  L.  ak  was  naturally  attached  to  the  body. 

Upon  a  form  so  a  normal  conjecture  was  busy,  more  e*j>e- 
cially  as  to  that  part  of  its  organization  relating  to  repro- 
fhirtnm.  Was  it  oviparous  or  Viviparous  ?  Did  it  fuckle  its 
youiiL,'  '  'J'licse  were  queatktaa  constantly  asked,  and  an- 
swered OS  such  ^ueationa  |«n«raUy  will  be,  la  the  abceae* 
of  autopsy  and  direetcxpenment,  witheetMidatable  tact  and 
learning  by  the  supporters  of  the  different  theories,  but  with 
no  satisfactory  result.  Evidence  however  gradually  came 
in,  and  forttinately  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  capable  of 
using  it ;  and  wc  now  know,  principally  by  tho  enlightened 
labours  of  Professor  Owen,  that  tho  Ornith'jrhyvrhut  sin 
ovoviviparous  anitnal,  that  it  suckles  its  yountt.  and  that  it« 
proper  place  is  among  the  Monolrrntata,  or  Monotreniaai  a 
group  to  which  no  animal  Iiitherio  discovaiiad  bahwigit 
cepting  that  which  Ibrma  the  subject  of  this  utiew  and 
Echidna.   [Echioma  ;  Monotriimks  ] 

Both  these  forms  appear  to  have  Iklii  first  presented  to 
thft  public  by  Dr.  Sliaw :  — y?cAirfna  under  the  uppollation 
of  Myrmenophaga  ucuieata;  and  the  Duck  billed  animal 
under  the  name  of  Ptatyput  anat'nus.  This  was  ut  iho 
closo  of  the  eighteenth  century:  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present,  Blumenbach  described  the  latter  form  luoiW 
atlargeiinderibetittoof  QrmlAcirAynflAiif;  •adJMi'.UaaM 
(aflcrwarda  Sir  Bverard)  ptToan  aecoant  of  aometaatomkal 
pi  ruliariticB  con!Kcti-<l  with  the  head  and  beak,  in  PhiL 
Tram.  (ISOO).  Sir  Everard's  subscqueot  lapera  on  the 
anatomy  of  Echidnn  and  (Jniith'Tfiyiichui  (PhiL  IVrui^  , 
\801)  went  more  ai  large  into  the  subject,  aod  dtsclosud  qu> 
merous  aflklitiM  between  two  fbima  aiffering  much  in  ex- 
ternal appeaianca.  He  tlierafiic*  grouped  them  both  under 
the  laiUA  geuaric  nam*;  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  ganarative  proeeaa  difl'ered  oonaiaerably 
ft-om  that  of  the  true  MammaHa,  resting  that  opinion  on 
llif>  ]icculiarilics  of  the  organs  destiiiel  for  reproduction, 
and  on  ilic  ah-eiire  of  nippks  in  b(jth  species,  especially  in 
the  female  Ornitharhynrhus. 

GcolTi'oy  St.  Hilaire  was  not  tardy  in  odopUng  the  opiiiioa 
of  Sir  Everard.  lie  constituted  a  new  onlcr  for  thc.«« 
strange  finrmi,  and  a  haaty  disaoetioa  having  lad  him  to 
conelnde  that  the  genital  nroducla  of  both  mmm,  aa  well 
as  the  urine  and  fasces,  haa  their  issue  by  a  common  out- 
let, he  ga'.e  to  that  order  the  name  of  Monotremei.  His 
inferences  were,  lli.it  dotli  manunary  f^lauds  and  nipples 
were  wantinj?,  and  certain  accounts  ol  llio  discovery  of  eggs 
of  the  Ornithvrhynchus*  strcngtheniug  lus  belief  in  the 
oviparous  character  of  the  Monotremei,  lie  separated  thtf 
order  ftom  the  Mammalia. 

A  penetrating  mind  like  Cuvier'a  eonld  hoidljr  Jail  «f  be- 
ini7  particularly  attracted  by  these  anomaloui  Ihnoa.  The 
Miirmrvr>]shu::ti  •trulcutn  of  Shaw  \uis  soon  removed  by  tho 
<;ieat  and  arute  Krenrii  7a)(iloi;i!>l  fruin  the  true  Ant-^itert 
laiuon^'  \\liicli  its  first  deicnlters.  deceived  by  external  ap- 
pearances, had  placed  and  separated  under  the  naruc  of 
Echidna,  by  which  it  is  still  known.  Following  out  the 
anatomy  of  that  form  as  well  as  of  Ortalhorhyndua,  he  saw 
their  mutual  relations,  and  adopted  Geoffrey's  group  nnd 
name,  but  did  not  exclude  tho  Uibe  or  family  Ctom  the 
MommaHn, 

Tl:e  (ijimi  iiis  of  OciifTrov  werr  Ptreiiuou^l)  opiiosiMl  by 
Okuu  and  Uc  HliuuMlli".  The  foriiuT  eMMi  conjectured 
that  the  mammary  glands  would  he  fnuud  in  the  r/c.ji  'j. 
The  latter,  iu  a  learned  disaertation  ufHin  the  plaru  which 
Echidan  and  OntitharhMMhu  ought  to  occupy  in  the  sys- 
tem. axpTeBaad  his  eonndencc  that  the  mammary  glauds 
would  be  ultimately  detected,  and  his  opinion  that  the 
animals  themielvea  approaehed  closely  to  the  McarMupiaUa. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  the  thick  darknesa  which 
overshadowed  tins  infercslih'.'  subject  began  to  be  dispclli  il 
by  the  light  dt  rixed  fr.im  u  Inrther  supplv  of  subje<-tfi  and 
consequent  suiati  nii'  al  iiivf-sliuatiein.  Profes»or  M- <  i. 
(1624,  18'26)  deternnned  the  existence  of  the  roauuuary 
glands,  and  showed,  particulaily  in  his  work  of  the  lat- 
ter date  (Monograph  on  Ormthdrhynckut  pmradoxm), 
that  they  wore  largely  devdoped  in  th«  fbniala.  Their 
situation,  size,  form,  and  lobular  oamposition  are  accurately 
deM.M  ibcd.    lie  was  not  able  to  inject  the  gland,  and  did 

•  i.'i.r'rMi  iiri  ■  i.nm.Tr.miL.' vol.  xiii.;  Jir(M,Aiifhi;,Ma>a«.t  a«l 

of  Pruti'Mui  Ur.iut.  Aii».  dtt  St,  Attt,  MKB.  kvut. 
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Mi  Mcoratolj  kaow  tb*  «uet  tenaiiwtioo  of  ih«  ducU,  but 
Iw  notiMd  •Ktatn  iroill  emineooss  in  the  middle  of  tlu- 
areola,  and  announoed  that  they  were  without  doubt  the 
oriflcea  of  those  duet*.  So  far  Meckel  salisfictorily  proved 
Ihc  relationship  i)f  the  Ornithmhyiii-l  ns  to  the  Mivmntilta 
in  general,  but  Ins  reasoning;  leil  hmi  to  caiiclusioiis  unf.i- 
voiiriblc  to  the  i<l-iiiiiy  of  their  iiiude  of  reproduction.  Ho 
argued  that  the  difference  boiwecu  the  production  of  living 
younfr  itnd  of  egg*  b  in  reality  very  »mall  and  not  eitsen- 
tial.  that  birds  have  oceasionalljr  luUcbed  the  tffH  within 
the  body,  and,  in  effect,  given  hirth  to  a  living  chiek ;  con- 
cladini;  that  i;s  tlio  t;cnerutii>n  of  the  Mar^uj  iafia  c'.oscly 
membles  the  ovi|jaioii:i  iiKide,  it  is  iii^hly  |irubahle  that 
the  methotl  of  t^eneration  of  llio  Ornilhorhynrhitu,  w  li.i  h 
upproachcs  still  nearer  to  buds  and  reptiles,  might  be  analo- 
i:ou«  in  proportion. 

The  olear  and  MitbeaUc  denooatratioDi  of  Meckel  were 
Mt  nlBeiciit  hewererto  dispel  the  doubta  which  still  hung 
nv«r  the  subject  in  the  ninni  of  some.  It  is  bard  to  some 
iiatiir^ft  to  jjive  up  preoonceived  opinions,  and  M.  Oeof- 
fr  .y  St.  Ililaire,  v»ho  li  k!  subsequently  ili>Mcted  a  feroalo 
Ornithorhynchus,  stoutly  cotubated*  the  evidences  adducetl 
by  Meckel  of  the  mammtferous  nature  of  the  ammui,  and 
bfoaght  the  whole  of  hia  acumen  to  bear  on  the  inferences 
ef  lb*  kttw,  ia  hie ntlempt  to  invalidate  thcro.  He  denied 
that  the  aubeataneous  glands  pointed  out  bjr  Meckel  were 
mammary,  urging  that  they  had  none  of  the  eharaeters  of 
a  true  mammary  gland — that  be  bad  compued  them  with 
the  »am«*  parts  in  the  human  subject  and  intbo  Mai-8ii|iiaU, 
ind  Ihst  their  lexiuie  was  totally  d.flTeiTiit— that  tlie\  toii- 
•ifled  of  a  multitude  of  cacuou  placed  side  by  side,  uiid  all 
dinided  !•  the  nme  point  of  toe  akin,  where  were  to  be 
seen  only  two  «awMlo>ry  evifleea,  aiid  ihow  so  amall  that  the 
heed  of  the  least  pin  wonid  not  enter  them,  and  tliat  there 
W.1S  no  trace  of  nip|  lo;.  Hi;  further  slated  that  in  tlie  in- 
dividual examined  U)  w liicli  bad  the  iipi'<-arancc  and 
proportions  of  an  uiiult  rcmaic,  tliL-  ^huid  "as  not  more 
ibau  ono-fourth  as  large  as  lu  Meckel  a  .tpeciincn,  observ- 
ing that  when  a  mammary  gland  is  fully  developed,  an  en- 
faufement  of  all  its  constituent  parte  is  offcctedt  and  the 
nipple  aoquirea  additional  aixe  even  before  the  oommence- 
mont  of  bbetation,  and  remarking  that  no  such  appearance 
has  been  noticed  in  Ornithurhynchut.  Professor  Geoffiny. 
having  thu^  deiiiL<l  l!ie  infcences  of  Professor  Mecki  l.  had 
to  account  for  the  use  of  these  glands,  and  he  considered 
tbera  as  analo  ;ou<i  to  the  glands  upon  Iba  flanks  of  aquatic 
reptiles  and  fishes  destined  to  secrete  a  lubricating  ttuid,  nr 
to  the  odoriferous  follicles  of  hairy  quadrupeds,  more  espr 
ctalJ/  those  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Shrews. 

To  these  strietures  Profeseor  Meckel  replied,  and  was 
supported  by  Profes-tor  Von  Baer. 

We  now  arrive  nt  the  highly  interesting  papers  of  Professor 
Owen,  which  may  he  t'.tii,--i'leiLil  a>  h  ivsiij;  >cltlcd  this  much 
agitated  qncsiion.  The  tirst  of  iliiM-,  ■  On  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  Ornithnrliyin  hnt  j  ai  iuIhtiis,^  «as  rend  before 
ueRoral  Society  (21st  June,  laiiU  and  is  publislied  iu 
*Phil.  Trans.'  for  1832,  part  ii. ;  the  second,  *0n  the  ova  of 
the  Omitiarkyiiehu jiaradn  rus'  was  read  before  the  same 
Soeiety  on  the  10th  June.  and  is  published  in  'Phil. 
Tran.s.'  for  In"!-!,  part  ii. :  and  the  third.  'On  tin-  yonnp  of  the 
Ornithnrht/nchuH  j  ara'ltiriis'  was  ciuiuiunii- itcd  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  L<)iid'>n,  on  the  'JTih  M  iy,  1^3  1.  and  is 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  •  Tran-aci ions'  of  that 
oeciety.  Wo  say  no  more  of  these  excellent  imimii  urs  here, 
as  we  ahaU  preseotlx  have  ooeasion  largely  to  draw  upon 
them. 

OaoANiZATio>r. 

The  dental  formula  of  OmithorhyDebua  najr  thus  be 

2  —  2 

noted : — ratdars,  "  —a. 

2-2 

It  ia  to  be  Ixjmc  i:i  mind  that  these  organs  are  not  true 
fbth ;  their  structure  will  be  explained  under  the  section 
whteh  treats  of  the  rffigwtfM  onra»<;  but  as  they  perform, 
as  fkraa  their  conformation  will  allow,  the  offices  of  teeth, 
and  are  placed  in  tbu  situation  usually  allotted  to  the  m'f 
laret  in  Mammals,  the  expression 'dental  formula*  is  not 
inapplicaLle. 

,S'A<?/«/o«.— The  craniurn,  tliou2;h  widely  diflerinK  from 
dwt  of  other  mammals,  approaches  more  closvly  to  the 
cranial  type  of  that  class,  as  Covier  observes,  than  to  any 
othar.  It  it  rounded,  wider  than  it  ia  high,  and  without 


IMhcrOfsldndyste  (r.OMsr.) 


cither  sagittal  or  nccipilnl  crest.  It  is  narfOWed  and  flattened 
between  the  orbits,  which  are  small  and  directed  upwards. 
The  muzzle  afterwards  becomes  llattenedand  widened  again, 
and  presents  on  each  side  a  small  hook  or  process  above  the 
suborbital  hole ;  it  then  becomes  bifurcate,  and  ill  two  flat* 
tened  and  sli|htly'divariGatinE  branches  terminate  each  by 
an  inTolttIo  kind  of  hook.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  recti- 
lineal and  high  vertically,  and  at  their  upper  bonier  is  a 
marked  post-orbitary  apophysis.  Under  their  anterior  base 
the  maxillary  bone  forms  a  nearly  horizontal  flattened  sur- 
face, to  which  the  two  molars  adhere.  Their  posterior  base 
above  the  glenoid  facet  is  pierced  with  a  hole  which  commu- 
nicates from  the  temple  to  the  occiput.  The  entire  palate  is 

Iilain,  and  is  continued  (aanowing  suddenly  behind  the  mo> 
ars)  to  the  oval  holes ;  up  to  this  point  the  septum  of  the 
nostrils  remains  bony.  The  tympantc  cavities  arc  very  small, 
and  hidden  as  it  were  under  the  mastoid  apophysis  in  the 
form  of  a  small  crest,  Cuvier  could  only  detect  in  his  speci- 
mens two  ch  ar  sutures  ;  that  which  divides  the  anterior 
hooks,  and  that  which  separates  the  maxillary  from  the 
1  i latino  hones.  The  position,  the  implantation  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  passage  of  the  suborbital  canal  well  deftne  the 
maxillanr  bone.  The  hook-like  hones,  whieh  are  as  it  were 
set  in  them  anteriorly,  appear  to  be  the  intermaxillary 
bones.  Between  them  there  is  suspcnde^l,  in  the  midst  of 
the  cartiai^'es  of  the  upper  mandibles,  a  small  bone,  which 
has  an  iipjier  plane  divuled  into  two  by  a  furrow,  a  lower 
plane  notche<l  on  each  side,  and  a  vertical  plane  uniting 
the  two  others.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bone  the 
noetrils  are  pierced,  and  it  may  he  taken  to  represent  tho 
nasal  hones  and  the  palathM  portion  of  the  intermasillarr 
bones.  In  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit  is  a  very  smaU 
laclirymal  and  a  large  suborbital  hole.  Tliis  last  jrives 
ongm  to  a  canal  whieh  opens  in  front  of  the  small  hnok  on 
the  side  of  the  muzzle  ;  :t  is  diviiK-d  into  two  hv  the  lateral 
cartila^'c  of  the  beak.  There  cotnes  besides  from  this  canal 
a  hole  wlurh  opens  in  the  palate  under  the  preceding;  an4 
anothor  which,  after  having  formed  a  long  canal,  opens  at 
the  side  of  tho  intannazillarr  bona,  and  eonsequently  in  the 
edge  of  the  osseous  beak.  Between  the  first  of  these  three 
suborbital  holes,  a  little  higher,  is  a  small  hole  which  com- 
municates with  the  aperture  of  the  othit.  pierced  in  front  of 
tho  optic,  and  which  Cuvier  believes  to  be  analogous  to  the 
anterior  orbital  hole.  The  first  he  thinks  answers  the  8upra« 
orbital  bole  in  man.  The  .single  hole  analogous  to  the 
spbcno  and  ptcry|ro-)ialatinc  is  pierced  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  orbit, a  luUe  bahind  the  suborbital  osnal.  it  enlersiUao 
in  the  nasal  canal  and  in  tha  nalata  ntar  the  first  molar. 

The  optic  hole  is  very  laiMana  tho  qdiono-orbit.-il  erjuals 
it;  the  oval  hole  is  very  large  ami  distinct.  Between  tho 
t^vo  ov.il  holes  arc  two  nu'iiihranoiis  spaces.  There  are 
lx.diiud  two  very  Urge  botes  at  the  place  of  tbu  eondy- 
lodians,  but  Cuvier  supposes  that  tbey  compriso  also  tho 
jugulars.  Internally  tho  inequalities  are  hut  little  marko^*^ 
Thu  tella,  which  is  but  little  elevated,  is  hollowed  out  In  1^ 
Buddio  by  a  tongitudiaal  canal,  and  (snninsted  backwt 
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hf  •  dinoid  and  tbtt  «levated  lamina.  The  noat  enrioua 
interoal  part  ia  the  vUmwidal  fbiaet,  wtiieh  ia  small  and  has 

onW  a  singlo  hole  of  no  great  aiw  Ac  Uw  ol&etoiy  narre, 
and  perhaps  another  very  small  one;  on  each  side  are 

spaces,  purely  membrnnouN,  to  separate  it  frnm  t!n'  canal  of 
the  suborbital  nerve.  The  llirue  semicirr^uhu  ciunU  pniject 
far  inwan'.j  ;uh1  intercept  a  very  remarkable  hollow.  Here 
inay  be  traced  many  characters  in  which  the  skull  of  the 
OmiUtorkynchus  approaches  those  of  biida.  The  bony  IM- 
toriim  ia  scarcely  perceptible,  but  tfaara  ia^— and  thia  iavery 
iemaricab1e—a  large  longitudinal  oaaaoua/Mgii 

In  the  museum' uf  the  Royal  Collagie  of  Surgeons  (/Ity- 
iioliirical  Series,  No.  164  6,  A)  is  a  lonjl^tudinal  section  of 
the  head,  Bbowini;  llio  bony  arptiim  narium,  and  some  fila- 
ments of  the  olfactury  nerve  descending  upon  it;  q1<o  the 
external  nostril,  the  long  na-sal  pas&age,  with  its  nntonor 
communication  with  the  mouth  by  the  foramen  incistvum, 
and  its  posterior  aperture  beneath  the  batit  eranii.  In  the 
earitjr  of  the  cranium  may  be  observed  tfaie  bonj  (CaL, 
vol.  iii^  part  i.) 


Skull  of  Oreilharhypehaf. 
a,       ftvB  abow ;  k,  acca  fna  balvw  ri  M«n  ham  iMliioil. 


t'ffVVT  jwf  of  Onl0hvliyW%H«  flMB  froM  dunk 

Anlfir'ior  Evtrevtitiex. — In  both  i  T  tin'  Monotremei  the 
most  remarkable  part  uf  their  osteology  is  perhaps  the 
shoulder,  which  answers  to  that  of  Birds,  and  still  more  in 
that  of  cerlai  n  Lizards.  The  external  surftce  of  the  trapula 
is  concave,  io  that  it  is  fax  from  adapting  itsolf  to  tbo  ribs. 
Ita  form  and  idathra  poaitimi  will  m  biitter  explained  by 
Ibe  cuts  than  br  worda.  The  wbole  ofsrbat  may  be  formed 
the  sternal  apparatus  appears  to  bo  formed  m  ire  after  the 
m  "b'l  nf  tbo  Saurians  than  after  that  of  thi-  Mammals: 
infleed  it  vury  inurli  resembles  that  of  the  /'  /itfit/oitaunu 
ricHTtiYosAirui-i,  vol.  xii.,  p.  431],  and,  like  it,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  an  animal  daatinad  to  ooUeet  ita  Ibod  atttiia 
bottom  of  lakes  and  itnn,  and  taquicing  nacbiiiMj  to 


enable  it  to  »iae  contianaUy  to  the  aorflica  for  ft  lupplf  of 
air. 


!^i<-rnala]»paialBfofOnillliflrii<iidiaa  Iwo^UkUoCiIm  MtmalilM.* 

Tbeboneaof  the  amaad  fomnrm,  &e.  have  nothing  ao 
remarkable  abont  them  as  to  require  particular  description. 

Oitpecially  as  their  conformation  and  relative  ]io<iiiinn  will  be 
scon  below ;  but  it  is  (leserv  inf^  of  notice  that  Xhc  Cdrpt/f 
reminds  the  observer  of  ihe  same  part  in  the  Carnirora. 
The  number  of  tiio  phalanges  is  the  same  aa  in  the  other 
mammals,  two  for  the  thumb  and  three  for  the  fingers. 

Potimor  £xtremiiiu.—Tho  pelvia  aadpoatarior  limba  of 
t  he  IffoDotremeaara  (Iraned  noreaeearding  to  the  aaaraapial 
ty|ic;  and  the  animal  presents  the  supernnmerarr  bonn 
which  are  articulated  to  the  pubis  and  embedded  in  the 
musclcsof  thoabtlomcn,  and  are  characteristic  of  that  t;roup. 
Their  locality  is  the  same  and  they  are  as  well  developed 
as  in  the  opossum  [Mausi  imalia,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  458] :  tney 
are  remarkable  for  the  width  of  their  base,  which  occnpiea 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  aataiior  hOlider  of  the  pnhis.  Bat 
besides  tbaao  Bwmqiial  boiws  ^araamin  the  axtenial  put 
of  the  pubis  of  the  Omitkorkj/n^mtwo  external  pointed 
apophyses,  one  directed  outwards,  the  other  forwards.  The 
ossa  i/ii  are  short,  prismatic,  and  a  littlo  enlarged  on  their 
atiti  rnir  b  Drder,  tho  pointed  tuberosities  o{  ihc 'axa  itr fit i 
are  directed  backwards,  and  the  ischium  itself  is  not  soldered 
to  tfaa  aaenim  aa  in  the  other  Edentata ;  the  threo  bones 
join  as  usud  at  the  ooMoid  fossa,  but  it  ia  to  be  remarked 
that  the  pubit  and  itmian  equally  eoneur  to  form  the  »ym- 
pfii/^ix,  ho  that  tbis  part  of  the  pelvis  is  very  largo  and 
divided  crucially  b_v  tlieir  suture.  The  oval  holes  are  modo- 
rate  and  very  nearly  round.  The  cotyloid  fossa  is  luil  n')'i  lied 
on  tho  tide  of  (he  oval  hole,  but  in  the  Echidna  its  bottom 
i&  not  oasiBed,and  a  great  aperture  is  left  in  that  part  of  the 
skeleton.  In  llie  Echidna  the  oa  $aerum  eotuists  of  three 
vertebrs;  in  the  Ormthorhjfnehut  it  ia  eompoaed  of  two 
only.  The  femur  of  the  latter  baa  no  projecting  crest,  aa 
in  Echidna  ;  in  both  animals  it  is  short,  wide,  and  very  much 
flattonod.    Tlie  crests  uf  the  tibia  are  not  strongly  marked ; 
that  of  the  Orniih'irhynchus  is  arched  or  bent,  and  the 
animal  ordinarily  turns  its  leg  like  the  seals  {Pfuxtr)  and 
lizards,  so  that  the  nails  are  directed  backwards,  tlie  tibia 
and  tho  great  toe  being  towards  the  outside,  the  Jibula  and 
the  little  finger  towards  the  inside.   The  JUnUa  ia  nearly 
straight,  very  distinct,  and  tolerably  strong,  and  haaon  die 
outside  of  its  upper  extremity  a  lar(;c  compressed  apophysis 
which  is  elevated  considerably  above  tho  head  of  the  bone, 
offering  an  extensive  surface  for  llie  insertion  of  the  niusi  le- 
II ere  may  bo  traced  some  analogy  to  tho  Cheirnjied  Mur- 
tnpial*,  which  also  have  itiefilntla  very  wide  above  and  fur- 
nished with  a  atipemumerary  bone,  which  is  elevated  above 
the  head  of  the  fiMa.   In  the  tartvs  the  analogy  is  moro  to 
the  mammals  than  the  reptiles,  lu  the  Ec/Mna  there  is 
an  attragalus,  an  o*  eaiei*,  a  scaphoid  bone,  a  aiMd  bont, 
three  cwmi/nr'n  and  two  supernumerary  bone>:  in  thi- 
iiilfiorhynchuM  there  is  one  more,  the  cuboid  bmir  l>eing 
separated  inlo  '.wj.    1  iie  of  calcis  of  tho  latter  i)rescnt»  a 
short  and  blunt  tuberosity,  oud  ita  form  is  nearly  stjuare. 
The  number  of  the  bunes  of  tho  five  toaais  the  snino  in 
the  mammal^  and  the  dawa  are  more  eitnred  than  those  of 
the  fbfo  ftat* 

fionei  qf  the  Triittit— Though  the  anterior  part  of  the 
sterauo;  and  shoulder  in  the  Mmtotrtme*  bear  a  rcsemblanoe 

*  TUi  SioK  and  11m  ik*Mta  n*  MIm  ftom  a  ipmrafn  is  ih«  muMuai  el 
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to  those  of  the  Licardt,  the  nat  of  that  portioii  of  the  skele- 
toQ  flxbibitfl  a  ooDlbnnation  MudogoiM  to  thatof  quadnipcds. 
Tho  eomptwitioa  of  tho  atormrai  ia  ellbelod  hf  aueeeuiTe 

pieces,  and  not  hy  n  cartilaginuus  dilatation  w  in  the  Sau* 
rians.  or  a  disk  com{>osc<l  orin^inaltr  uf  five  pieces  as  in  Birds. 
There  are  four  of  IIk-sl-  plL-ces  wiihoiit  reckoning  either  the 
Y-shaped  bone  or  the  xjphoiil  cartilage,  whicU  in  the  Or- 
nithorhynckut  is  ossified  and  forms  a  fifth,  making  six  in 
all.  The  piece  which  immediately  follows  the  Y-sha|)e<l 
bone  is  larger  than  tho  others,  and  in  the  Ch  nithorhynchus 
•zhibita  traces  of  kMigitudiaal  diviaioD.  The  atamal  oortion 
of  th«  ribs  to  osaifleo  as  veil  as  the  other,  aa  in  Birat,  and 
i*  joincvl  to  the  •sternum  by  a  cnr1:l,n;iiious  port-.uti.  but 
there  is  no  ret  urrcnt  apu)ih\M-i  ti)  llu-  dusal  x\\)s  as  in 
Birds.  Tiie  sternal  ]>otli'iii  (ifthf  filili  and  sixth  ribs  is  \ery 
much  filiated  in  the  Kfhidita,  and  it  is  al^o  very  much 
lilatod  but  not  ossified  in  the  five  or  six  first  faUo  nhs;  tho>c 
dilatations  extend  aa  iar  as  the  eighth  iu  the  Ornithorhun' 
ehuM,  and  become  hnbrieated  or  laid  over  each  other  iiko 
tiles.  lo  both  genera  the  three  last  false  ribt  have  only  venr 
mall  inferior  portions.  In  Echidna  there  are  six  true  and 
nine  fal^e  ribs  on  encli  side  ;  in  Oniitft'jr/i unrfius  there  arc 
iwu  more  false  ribs,  but  only  two  lumbar  vertebra},  wluNt 
Er/iiJnahdi  three.  B  iih  m  lu  v,i  Iium'  seven  cervical  verte- 
bra;, like  the  rest  of  the  Mamiualii.  In  Echidna  they  are 
Hat  below,  but  have  a  sort  of  median  ersit  in  that  direction 
in  OrmUnrhf/Hehm*,  and  in  the  latler,  «f«n  in  the  adult 
alaia.  owy  be  scat  diaoonicd  the  emotes  wbidi  unite  the 
tranavene  apophfiea  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra;  here 
ae;ain  is  an  analogy  to  tho  Reptiles.  Tho  four  first  dorsal 
vertebras  in  th«  latter  i;enus  have  als<j  small  inferior  crests, 
which  are  wanting;  in  Echidna  ;  and  in  the  caudal  vertebnn 
a  still  great<  r  ditrcrcnce  exists  ;  Echidna  lias  only  twelve, 
rapklly  diminishing  conically,  whilst  Ornithorhynchtu  has 
twenty  at  least,  with  large  and  dilate<l  transverse  apophyses, 
focnuoff  a  deceased  tail,  which  lemioda  the  observex  of  that 
of  the  beaver.  The  spinous  pructiBSBi  throni^hont  have  but 
Utile  ilcvatian,  especially  in  Ornitharfiynchus.  llie  verte- 
bra-, w-.th  ihu  exception  of  those  of  the  neck,  do  not  retain 
the  sutureavhieb  join  tlwirpictiloDgiar than  tboeeef  ether 
Jdamcnals. 

Bonr.  of  the  Tongue.— It  might  have  been  expected  that 
feme  ttaoee  of  re^le  onaointioa  would  be  found  in  the 
es  kgoidti,  Vnt  that  bone  is  eon^nieted  after  the  mammifh- 
rona  type ;  it  is  indeed  connected  in  a  singular  manner  with 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  which  is  itself  ainguladj  divided  into 
finix  tobea.  {Ommmn  FouiUtt  ftc.) 


•COmtltarbynclia*.  a,  Uw  Nir-  rniimiTvy  booet. 


Digftiv*  Sytttm.— In  the  museum  <.r  the  Royal  College 
«f  Surgeons  in  London  U^utiologinil  S^rie*.  No.  323,  B) 
will  be  found  the  lower  niandible  and  jaw,  with  the  tongua. 
larynx.  &c.  of  an  OmUhork^nehut.  On  each  aide,  between 

the  coronoid  i-rucess  and  the  plicated  membrane  of  the  jaw, 
is  a  horny  substance  in  the  form  of  a  molar  tooth ;  that  on 
tlie  right  side  has  been  removed  to  show  the  \as<  iilar  sub- 
staace  on  which  it  is  based,  the  elevations  of  which  coirc- 
ipond  with  the  surface  of  tiie  tooth.  Anterior  to  these  are 
two  etber  and  more  ekmgated  homy  ridges,  which  may  be 
aboeonsideted  as  teetb.  (Cel.,  vol.  i)  The  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  are  of  tho  same  horny  substance;  the  appear- 
ance and  situation  of  both  will  be  seen  by  a  reiference  to  the 
cuts  at  pa^e  ■!').  In  the  same  museum  and  scric*.  No. 
341.  A,  is  the  .stomach,  in  which  the  cardiac  and  pyloric 
orifioes  are  closely  approximated,  as  in  the  stum:u  ti-  ul  buds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  extends  beyond  these  orifices, 
and  ioereaseaaa  itdeeeends  into  the  abdomen.  The  parietes 
ace  thin ;  the  two  layen  of  muscular  fibres  nm  in  opposite 
directions,  end  are  aiekest  along  the  earvattire  of  the  py- 
lorus. No.  "5.1,  A,  exhibits  tho  cloaca.  In  thia  preparation 
the  rectum  is  laid  o\^n  posteriorly,  to  show  its  termination 
at  the  fundus  of  the  outer  oi  common  cavilv,  just  behind  the 
orifice  of  the  genilo-unnary  cavity;  and  two  patches  of 
glands  are  to  be  seen,  one  on  either  oidc  of  the  fn?cal  orifice. 
Ihe  genito-urinary  cavity  ia  laid  open  anteriorly,  ahowing 
tk  giifice  of  Uw  tuiavy  U«d4w  iK  UpaAoh  aaA.tlNM  qT 


the  ureters  and  oviducts  at  its  aides.  White  bristles  are 
placed  in  the  former,  black  ones  in  tbe  latter,  which  are 
nearer  the  urinanr  bladder  than  tbe  erMees  of  tlie  vrelemaMii 
No.54l.C,ezhibila  tbe  pyloriceadorthe  stomaebof  M'dlM. 

Wat.,  vol.  L) 

Gi^neralirf  ^i/ttfn.-- AXe  must  now  recal  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  mammary  glandif,  as  i-onnected  with  this 
part  of  the  orfranization  of  the  Ornithnrhynchu^. 

In  five  apparently  adult  and  full-grown  Ornithorhyncki 
examined  by  Professor  Owen,  these  glands  presented  aa 
many  differant  dcgreea  of  development.  In  one  of  the  aped- 
mens  they  were  even  larger  than  hi  that  disseeted  by  Meckel, 
measuring  in  length  respeetivelr  inches,  in  breidth  J, 
and  in  tluckness  half  a  line.  In  aiiotlier  s]>eciinen  they  did 
nut  exceed  1 4  inch  in  length,  and  were  only  Ih  e  lines  in 
breadth  and  half  a  line  in  thickness.  The  other  individuals 
exhibited  mammary  glands  of  sizes  intermediate  l  e^.u  i  i 
these  two.  The  number  of  k)bea  composing  each  gland 
amounted  from  160  to  800 ;  tbqr  were  eiongalcd,  subcylia- 
dricaL  diraoaed  in  an  oblong  flattened  mass,  and  converged 
to  a  smau  oval  areola  situated  in  the  abdominal  integu- 
ment between  three  and  four  inches  anterior  to  the  cloaca, 
and  about  an  inch  from  the  mesial  line.  The  lobes  in  tho 
smaller  glands  preserved  the  same  breadth  to  near  the  points 
of  insertion,  but  in  tbe  larger  ones  they  wore  broadest  at  the 
free  extreui^,  measuring  three  or  four  lines  across,  and 
becoming  narrower  to  about  one-tbivd  (kom  tbe  point  of  in- 
sertkm,  where  they  ended  in  slender  duets.  Tbe  lobes  were 
almost  all  situated  to  the  outer  side  of  the  areola,  and  con- 
sequently converged  towards  the  mesial  lino  of  tho  body. 
The  paitniculus  camam/i  wns  iiiteriiM  J  between  tliegl.inus 
and  tho  integument,  d  isely  udheriir^  to  the  latter,  but  CiiU- 
nectod  with  the  glands  by  I  use  cellular  membrane.  This 
muscle  was  here  nearly  a  line  in  thickness  ;  its  fibres  were 
longitudinal,  and,  separating,  left  an  elliptical  space  ibff  the 
of  the  ducts  of  the  gland  to  the  areola. 


Pijrtit^n  01  t)'.''  i  nir;;nju*iit  from  xhe  lUlomcii  <>(  i  J.-niOi'-nTa  urlm.  |rmftasufl 
wllk  Uw  bain  niBOtol         lo  nhibu  Um  mnmnnry  uouU.  <U«r«ii,  PAiL 

ProfeS8<jr  Owen  further  observes,  that  tbe  areola  (when 
the  hair  which  covers  it  has  bieii  removed)  can  only  bo 
distinguished  on  the  external  surface  of  the  skin  by  the 
larger  siie  of  tho  orifices  of  the  duets  as  coro|iared  with 
those  tot  tbe  ttanamlaaion  of  the  hairs,  and,  occasionally,  by 
being  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  integument. 
The  orifices  of  tbe  duets  thus  grouped  form  an  oval  spot, 
which  ill  the  specimen  with  the  larnest  ijlands  measured 
five  lines  in  len'.ith  and  three  in  the  shoit  diameter.  In  that 
with  the  smalle.-.t  ^;lands  the  areola  \\  i-  ii  k  i  iI  uilh  a  lens 
to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  tho  long  (Uamuter,  but  it  was 
much  narrower.  From  the  minuteness  uf  the  orifices  of 
the  ducto  in  the  apeebnena  with  tbe  small  glands,  the  situa>- 
tion  of  tbe  areola  eould  hardly  he  detected  without  pre- 
viously dissecting  tho  gland;  whilst  in  these  in  wbicb  tbe 
glanils  are  fully  developed,  the  areola  is  easily  discovered  or. 
the  renio\al  ot  ilie  liair  )>v  a  (iriieli>ed  eye.  In  nntie  of  tho 
specimens  examined  by  Mr.  (Jwcn  was  the  surface  on  which 
the  ducts  terminated  ut  all  raised  above  the  lev  el  of  the 
surrounding  integument ;  and  he  conceives  that  the  ele\-a 
tion  Ube  a  millet-seed  in  If  eebel's  speohoeo  was  accidental, 
and  not  emeatial  to  tbe  airaelure  of  tbe  pert,  Mr.  Owen 
having  observed  rimilar  risings  in  tbe  integument  at  different 
distances  from  tlie  areola,  but  notin  tbe  areola  itself  The 
orifices  moreover  app<  ared  of  nearly  equal  size-,  nut  any  o» 
them  being  calculaled  to  suut;e>t  tlie  idea  uf  il>  liemg  coin 

mon  to  many  ducts  or  Wbuloi^  •»  ttiigUt  b«  ui(iBtx«d  Seom  M. 
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Ih  -  i'!.iiulu!jr  Uili.il.'..   lOwfn,  f'hU.  2>«ai.) 

PiufLspor  Owen  stales  tliat,  on  compressing  llie  plaiids 
ill  u  s|it'ciiiiL'ii  in  the  museuiii  uf  tlie  Zuolo^icul  Society  of 
Luudun,  where  they  had  arrived  at  the  inaxiiuuni  uf  duvc-lop- 
awoti  minute  drops  ofa  yellowish  oil,  which  afforded  ucithor 
MreepliUa  tMle  nor  tmell,  euMpt  wbat  in»  derived  firom 
me  preserring  liqnor,  eicaped  from  tboee  orifleee.  An 
attempt  to  insert  the  smallest  absorbent  pipe  into  thcj« 
orifices  failed;  but  Mr.  Owun,  havini^  tlinist  it  iiiiu  llie 
cxlic'inity  uf  ii  lobule,  ]iercoiveJ,  after  a  few  unsuccessful 
ttl'orls,  the  mercury  gradually  diffusinj^  itself  in  minute 
i;lubules  tiirough  Uie  parenchyma  of  the  lobule;  and  at  the 
distance  of  an  inch  from  the  place  of  insertion  it  bad  evi- 
dently entered  a  central  duct,  down  which  it  ftedyran  to 
the  areola,  where  it  eseued  externally  from  one  uf  tli<- 
ninuie  orlflees  juet  described.  This  piocese  vas  reiHutt  il 
on  most  of  the  Idlies  with  similar  results.  Sotuo  uf  llic 
lobules  injected  by  the  relliix  of  tlie  ineiciuy  tlirouyh  tlie 
anastomosing  duct  were  dricMl,  and  vanuub  mtUuhi^  e\aniincd 
microscopically  by  Mr. 0»en  |)ioiUjced  the  following  results. 
At  the  greater  end  the  lobutei>  are  minutely  cellular;  these 
eelU  become  elongated  towards  the  centre  of  the  lobule, 
and,  as  it  grows  narrower,  form  ainute  tubes  which  lend 
towards  and  terminaie  in  a  laimr  eentrel  canal  or  recep- 
tacle flrom  which  the  excretory  duct  is  continued.  When 
uninjected,  tlu'  L-iitiie  L.liule  im^lit.  Mr.  Oiven  observes, 
be  readily  inuiLruiLil  to  In-  (•  l^l]M^M  ll  of  nuiiute  tub("s;  but 
lie  aids,  that  u  i>  (liUk-uU  to  uiuijrino  how  Ihe  lobules  can 
have  been  considered  as  hollow  coicums  or  elon(;atv<l  fol- 
licles. On  making  a  section  of  the  corium  through  the 
middle  of  the  areola,  the  ducts  were  seen  by  Mr.  Owen  to 
«onferge  slightly  towards  tlie  external  surnee;  bnt  there 
was  no  trace  of  an  inverted  or  coaeealed  Bippk!^  aa  in  the 
Kangaroo. 

The  differences  in  tlio  state  of  the  feniuK;  organs  of  genc- 
nition  observed  in  the  Ortiithorli)  luhi,  presentint;  the  difter- 
eiit  conditions  of  the  abdnniiiial  glands  abuvu  described, 
were  such  as  to  indicate  that  the  peitod  of  ihu  full  activity 
of  those  glands  was  subsequent  to  that  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions; wbeveaa,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  being  ieenfp 
glands,  the  relation  abovld  luiva  been  leveraed. 

The  following  cttt  exhibits  the  mamaury  gbad  ftdly 
developed. 


Ill*  fafnge  of  the  wniaal  fluid  in  the  ink  is  by  •  dii* 


tinct  channel  throu;;h  the  ponis,  though CuTiar  deBsad  this, 
(Dr.  Knox  and  Sir  Everanl  Uome.) 
The  female  organs  are  well  displayed  in  the  fullowinc 

preparations  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  C«J* 
lege  of  Surgeons.  No.  2734,  A  dViytiologieal  Seriet)  ex- 
hibits the  female  organs  and  cloara  of  an  Oriulhorhynchut 
in  the  unexcited  »tale.  The  left  uvanuin,  an  iiTegular.  autui- 
elhiuiiul,  flattened  body,  has  a  wrinkled  and  slightly  granu* 
laled  surface  ;  it  is  attached  to  one  angle  of  ti^  wide  aper- 
ture of  the  oMuuct;  the  margins  of  the  aperture  are  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  are  without  fimbriation%  aa  in  the  Om- 
fortu  The  wbvt  convolutions  of  the  oviducts^  and  the  aem- 
paralively  stmisnt  course  of  the  uteri  as  they  pat^s  alons  the 
oonnecling  dupTicaturcs  of  the  peritoneum,  are  seen  on  both 
sides.  The  whole  extent  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open,  shuwui^' 
tile  projci  ting  thickened  margins  of  the  uterine  orifice*,  be- 
tween w  hich  is  the  outlet  of  the  urinary  bladder,  whure  a 
bnsile  is  inserted.  Just  below  the  junction  of  the  roetua 
with  the  uicthro-se\ual  canal  are  the  orifices  of  the  anal 
follicles,  in  two  lateral  groupe.  No.  S7S4.  B»  of  the  aaasa 
series,  shows  the  female  or^ns  and  dooca  in  a  state  ready 
for  impregnation.  Tlio  left  ovarium  is  crowded  w  ith  numer- 
ous oMsacs  in  various  stages  ot  de\tilo|iincnl ;  two  of  wlucli 
arc  conspicuously  larger  tliun  the  rest,  and  proje>  t  iii  a 
greater  part  of  their  circumfcrencn  fiom  the  aurfttue  of  Uio 
ovary.  Quo  of  tlicse  oviaaoi  (Graafian  vesicles)  hnt  been 
laid  open  and  the  ovulum  with  the  surrounding  gnnular 
layer  and  fluid  removed;  the  other  remaioa  entire.  The 
peritoneal  capaule  of  the  ovary  ia  divided  and  turned  hack 
from  the  ovary.  The  ovarian  ligament  and  the  junctioi)  of 
one  of  itaeittMIBities  vith  that  of  the  oviduct  ai^iiuar  ut  ::i 
lii;j;lii;st  point  in  the  preparation.  The  dilated  oomuioiice- 
luent  of  the  oviduct,  or  Kallo|)iun  tube,  with  its  wnle  luid 
faiiu|de  slit  sl)a|>ed  u|)eriure,  are  left  entire.  They  arc  adapted 
to  receive  the  wluile  ovarium.  The  contracted  part  of  the 
oviduct  is  laid  open,  showing  the  irregularUr  wrinkled  or 
lloceulent  eharaeter  of  its  lining  membrane.  The  right  ova> 
rium  and  orartsn  ligament  are  extended  in  the  preparation 
transversely  below  the  left..  The  ovarr,  which  pret^nis 
itself  as  a  sli;^ht  granular  enlargement  of  the  ligament,  con- 
tains, ne\eriliele»s,  many  perfect  ovisacs  and  germinal 
vesicles,  which  nii^ht,  possibly,  be  developed  so  as  lo  Le 
busceptible  of  impregnation.  The  right  oviduct,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  the  left,  presents  a  similar  structure. 
Both  Uteri  are  laid  open,  and  are  e(|ually  developed:  they 
are  lined  by  a  thick  membrnne  disposed  in  very  ninuie 
oblique  wrinkles,  and  its  dilTcrcnt  cidmir,  dr.u  to  ils  >;u  atcr 
vascularity  as  compared  with  that  of  ibc  nvhlun,  is  s'.ill  jht 
ccptible.  The  miiscuhfr  tuiuc  lecoiius  sUnii^i-r  at  the 
cervix,  and  continues  to  inrrcaso  in  thickness  to  the  us 
uteri,  which  projects,  like  the  us  tiucx' in  ordinaiy  Xlura- 
malia,  and  also,  like  the  oviduvt  in  the  turtle  (CAe/ooM 
Mydat\mto  the  commeneenent  of  the  uretbro-sexuBl  CMial, 
and  is  traversed,  in  the  virgin  state,  by  a  transverse  bend  or 
hymen.  Above  and  between  the  ora  tineas  appears  the 
orifice  of  the  urinary  bladder;  and  below  them  are  the  out- 
lets of  the  ureters,  in  which  bristles  are  inserletL  This 
anan<,'emcnt  of  those  orifices  corresponds  exactly  with  that 
in  C/ii'/onia.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  uceihro-sexual 
canal  is  disposed  in  iiregular  longitudinal  rugo,  which 
slightly  conveige  to  the  place  of  its  junction  with  the  rec- 
tum, whidi  ia  seen  at  the  baek  of  the  prepnr.ition.  The 
common  external  passage  of  the  cloaca  is  laid  open,  and  the 
clitoris  and  its  elongated  prepatiam  turned  to  one  sule :  tlie 
hilobed  clitoris  is  exposed  at  the  back  ]Kirt  of  ilio  jirepaia- 
tion,  and  a  bristle  is  passed  tlirouf;h  the  preputial  orifice, 
which  is  situated  just  within  the  anterior  verge  of  the  com- 
mon external  outlet  of  the  cloaca.  (CW.,  vol.  iv.)  This 
preparation  is  figured  by  Professor  Owen,  in  Phi.  TVnse. 
(1832),  pi.  xvii«  to  which  menioir  we  refer  the  student  Ibr 
further  partleolars.  The  season  of  copulation  ia  at  the 
latter  end  of  September  or  the  li^nnning  of  ilie  month  of 
Oc  tober.  The  precise  period  of  gestation  and  the  condition 
of  the  cxclu(iefl  product,  strictly  speaking',  sldl  remain  to  bo 
determined:  but  in  the  first'week  in  Deciniber.  Mr.  G. 
Bennett  found  in  a  nost  of  sn  Ornithorhynrlui^  »mall 
naked  embryos,  not  quite  two  inches  in  length,  and  which 
ho  therefore  supposed,  with  apparently  good  ground,  to 
have  been  recently  born.  Tbo  young  Ornithnrhyur/ii  were 
not  preserved,  for  want  of  the  necessary  means  of  preserva- 
tion. But  Dr.  Hume  Wcalherhead  prcbenlLd  to  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society  of  l^ndon  two  voung  specimens  a  little  furtiu-r 
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different  size?.  The  smallest  rather  exceeded  two  inches 
in  length,  measured  from  Ihe  end  of  the  bill  lo  tlie  end  of 
the  tail  in  a  straight  line.  The  largest  was  double  that  size, 
and  was  one  of  the  two  young  Ornithnr/tynchi  l»ken  with  the 
mother  from  a  o«t  on  the  bank:,  of  ihe  Fiah  Rirw  by  liant 
the  Hooombl*  Lwiderdalo  Maule,  and  kept  aliTe  for  about 
•  fbrtaight  hf  that  gentleman.  Theac  •paeiowna  were 
fWwd  iatbe  bands ofProfesiorOwen  for  eianiiwitioi^ and 
mrm  the  •object  of  his  paper  in  the  lint  vdhim  of  Um 
Trmitartiont  o/  thf  Znnlogiral  Society.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  tlie  Professor  throughout  thi>  inte- 
resting memoir,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers;  but  there  arc 
•one  points  which  must  be  noticed.  Tlie  stomach  of  the 
krger  specimen  was  found  full  of  coagulated  iaflk>  On 
omfuUv  iaapootiof  tba  vhoU  ooModIb  vith  a  Una,  no  por- 
tiom  of  mma  or  Iwond  oooU  bo  dotoelod;  wbfeb,  Mr. 
Owen  observes,  solves  the  doubt  entertsined  bj  Lieut. 
Maule  as  to  whether  the  mother  nourished  this  young  one 
Aviih  the  food  which  was  (tiven  to  her  for  her  own  supjiort, 
or  with  tlie  secretion  aAer^vards  discovered  to  escape  from 
the  maiBiBary  pores ;  for  the  mother  having  been  killed  by 
aecideDt  oa  the  fourteenth  day  after  her  eaptivttjr,  it  was 
obaorved,  oo  skianing  her  while  yet  warm,  that  nilk  ooced 
1iwoQ|li  Um  ftir  oa  the  ■toondi.  A  portioo  of  the  ooagu- 
lotod  nHk  tinm  the  •taoMeb  of  the  younit  one  was  diluted 
with  water  and  examined  by  Professor  Owen  undi-r  a  high 
magnifying  power,  in  compartsun  wxlh  a  portion  of  cow's 
rnitx.  coagulated  by  »pirii  and  similarly  diluted.  The  ulti- 
mate globules  of  the  Omithorhynchu»'$  milk  were  distinctly 
porceptible,  detaching  themselves  ftom  the  small  coherent 
matsM  to  form  new  groups:  tbo  oomoponding  globules  of 
the  eoVa  nilk  were  of  larger  ain.  With  the  milk  globules 
of  tbo  Omitkorkumhiu  miaul*  mmf  nut  doboMMof  oil 
iatanntiod.  S»flvdiooxporiaHiitBHnrMoo 


I  (|*rim<  t  of  Trairr  Clrni'h  r  »  n  "in»',  .■■,nn«lriK;  5.  pmmin'nr*  on 
r  btaki  «.  lUr  VrDt;  /.  ilir  uribLV  <uitl  ruaiisratuy  «|mr  of  lb*  liuid 


VlWt  ^lawef  miBiliMn  or  t)v(>  lanvp.  a  litiV  nprn  to  ikOW  llw  lN|SS i  S, 

I  ai  Ihe  bw«  vt  the  mandible*  -,  h,  tivt  tuii(iic. 


•rOtahM^orttei 


skerisf  Iks  leliMntaf} 


I.iirim  jroang  tptdnen  oi  OrnhhoThynrhiie  fripo  Hewi)  t  a,  Oie  Milrib ; 
I,  tka  MMBianwa  Ml  Om  amer  heak  :  e,  Um  rj*t\ 4.UMean;  t.  tcM;  /.eri- 
Am  and  fwUnenUry  tpur  of  hlaU  bn«  i  g,  membraae  at  the  bu«  of  the  man- 
dihUa.   (Ow«B.  Trnni-'; 

to  have  been  decisive;  but,  to  pmvcnt  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  Proft's»or  Owen  took  u  htile  mucus,  and  added  a 
drop  of  water  to  it,  u  licit  it  instantly  been  me  opaque  J  and 
its  minutest  divisions  under  the  microscope  wero  into 
transparent  angular  flakes, entirely  diffenot  from  tboMgU- 
larlv  formed  granulos  of  Ibe  nUb  of  tbo  OlWliloH^lireliw. 

The  circumstances  particularly  worthy  of  tfUontion  in 
these  young  animals  are,  the  total  absence  of  hair,  the  soft 
and  flexible  condithin  of  the  nianr.  bli  ^.  aii'l  the  shortnitss 
of  tlio^ie  jiartH  in  prnpurli  iti  to  their  Vncarlih  ns  compared 
with  llie  ndi.ilt.  as  Mr  0«eii  jKjintci  out.  The  tonj^ue, 
which  in  ilie  adult  is  Ind^nl  fhr  back  in  the  mouth,  ad- 
vances in  the  young  animal  close  to  the  end  of  the  lower 
aandibloa  and  its  brradth  is  onljr  one  line  kaa  in  an  individual 
Ibur  inehea  in  length  than  it  is  in  fblly  grown  animals ;  a 
disproportionate  development  which  is  plainly  indicative,  aa 
Mr.  Owen  retnarks,  of  the  importance  of  the  organ  lo  tb* 
young  OrmUurkipidtMt  both  in  raeoiving  and  avaUovinf 

Its  food. 

On  the  middle  line  of  the  upper  maiiiliblc,  and  a  little 
anterior  to  the  nostrils, there  is  a  minute  fleshy  eminoneo,^ 
lodged  in  a  slight  depresawn.  In  the  analler  speeimen  diia 
ia  snrrounded  oy  a  discontinuous  margin  of  the  epidermis ; 
with  which  substance  therefore,  probably  from  its  having 
l>ecn  slicd,  of  a  thickened  or  horny  coiisisteiire,  the  caruncle 
had  been  covered.  There  is  no  trace  of  this  structure  in 
the  upper  mandible  of  tin-  adult,  and  I'rofefi'ior  Owen  regards 
it  as  analogous  to  the  fmtal  peculiarity  of  the  horny  knob 
on  the  upper  mandiblo  of  the  bird.  Be  docs  not  however 
conceive  that  tbia  tomtifcablo  oiam^  of  tbo  afllnitv  of 
Ornitkorkfm^m  to  tiio  ftathorod  dma  ia  indieatiTe  of  ita 
having  bmn  applied,  under  the  same  dioimumnees,  to 
everromea  resistanee  of  precisely  the  same  chaiacter  as 
that  for  which  it  is  designed  in  the  vounf;  biid,  since  all  the 
known  history  of  the  ovum  of  (irnilhijrhynchus  points 
strongly  to  its  ovoviviparous  development.  Lieutenant 
Maule's  communication  not  only  showed  that  the  fluid  s^ 
croted  by  the  abdominal  glands  is  milk,  but  also  that  tbo 
o\  a  of  Ornithorhynchut  attain  tba  aiie  of  a  largo  moako^ 
ball,  and.  like  the  cgf^s  of  the  oTovhriponas  reptiles,  bavon 
pof\  outer  cnvermi:.  The  supposed  portions  of  eeg-ahell 
found  by  Lieutenant  Maule  in  the  nest  were  probably  por- 
tions of  excrement,  coated,  as  in  birds,  with  the  sails  of^ the 
urine,  that  secretion  and  the  feeccs  being  expelled  by  the 
same  orifice.  The  sitoation  of  the  eyes,  c,  is  innicated  in  tbe 
Toong  hf  tbo  oonTorgopeo  of  a  few  wrinkloa  to  one  point; 

Vo*.  xvn.— F 
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bat  the  integument  ts  continuous,  and  completely  shrouds 
the  tfaball.  Upon  tbix  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  the 
abMnwofTisioD  in  the  young  animal  aflbrds  strong  evidence 
of  its  bdng  eon8n«d  to  the  nest,  there  to  receive  its  nourish- 
ment firom  the  dam ;  and  this  is.  be  obsenmb  conoborated 
by  the  cartilat^inous  condition  of  tlie  bones  of  the  extremi* 
ties,  and  by  the  general  lortu  of  ihe  hiily:  the  head  and 
tail  are  clo.sely  apjiroxiiuaied  on  tlie  venlrul  iij-prot,  reqnirinj^ 
force  to  pull  the  body  into  a  strai^lit  line ;  and  lie  a<i'U  that 
tlie  relative  quantity  of  integument  on  the  back  and  bellj 
sbows  that  tne  position  necessary  fbr  pragrsnive  motion  to 
nnBatuml  at  this  stage  of  growtb. 

Iftrvout  Siftttm  ami  Senw*.— The  senses  of  hearing  and 
saeiag  appear  to  be  sufliciently  acute  in  the  adult  Omi- 
thorhynchi.  Smell  aw\  taste  must  al.s<j  exist  in  considerable 
jwrfection.  (Ante,  p.  30.)  The  extremities*  of  the  man- 
dibles are  probably  endowed  wiih  an  acute  siensc  of  touch. 

Fn>xl,  Habits,  tj-c.—  Lieut.  Maulc  fed  the  female  which  he 
kept  in  captivity  on  worms  and  hroad  and  milk.  Mr. 
G.  Bennett,  in  his  paper  '  On  the  History  and  Habits  of  the 
Ormthorhynehui  paradoxut '  {Zool.  Tratu.,  vol.  i.),  gives 
the  following  account  of  one  when  feeding,  which  he  had 
secured  by  a  cord  I'astened  to  the  h.iul  ley: — '  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly lively,  swum  m  the  eentre  of  the  stream,  and 
appeari'xl  m  excellent  health  an<l  spirits.  The  water  at  one 
part  of  the  river  bem^  very  clear,  1  saw  ita  motions  distinctly 
iindar  the  water.  Ua  diving,  it  sank  speedily  to  the  bottom, 
swam  tlwra  for  a  short  distance,  and  tnen  rose  again  to  the 
surftee;  it  rsnged  the  bank«,  guiding  itself  in  its  progress 
according  to  the  impressions  received  by  the  mandibles, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  used  by  it  as  very  delicate 
organs  of  touL'li.  It  socna-il  to  fee<l  well;  for  whenever  it 
inserted  its  beak  into  the  mud,  it  oMdcntly  procured  some 
food  from  thence,  as,  on  raising  the  heed,  after  withdrawing 
the  beak,  the  mandible.^  were  seen  in  lateral  motion,  as  is 
mml  wfaen  the  animal  masticates.  Although  several 
insects  wwa  basking  and  fluttering  about  the  surface  of  the 
water,  dose  to  it,  no  attempt  was  made  to  capture  them, 
cither  from  its  nnt  M  i  ing  them,  or  from  its  prelcrring  the 
fiHiij  which  ihcmu'l  affurded.  Themotionsol  the  uianilibleii 
in  till-,  animal,  when  seeking  its  food  in  the  mud  and  uatcr, 
are  the  same  as  those  of  a  duck  when  feeding  in  similar 
situations.  After  feeding,  it  would  lio  sometimes  on  the 
grassy  bank,  and  at  otheis  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  tbe 
water,  eimibtng  and  cleaning  its  coat  as  usnal  with  the  claws 
of  the  hind  feet.  After  permitting  it  to  swim,  feed,  and 
dean  itself  for  an  huur,  it  wu.s  replaced,  although  with  great 
reluctance  on  itb  own  part,  in  its  bux  :  it  dul  not  however, 
as  before,  betake  itself  to  repose,  but  commenced  and  con- 
linucd  a  scratching  on  the  sides  of  the  box."  Tlie  same 
author  states  that  these  animals  feed  on  the  minute  T et- 
Mesa  wbieh  may  be  found  about  the  water-plants  and  in 
riven.  On  wminiBg  tbe  dieek-pouehes  or  tbe  stomachs 
of  these  animals,  be  Mways  observed  tbe  food  to  doasist  of 
river  insects,  very  small  slii-U-fibli,  &c.,  whidi  wx-rc  con- 
stantly found  comminuted  and  miiiglod  with  mud  or  gravel, 
probably  to  aid  digestion.  River  weeds  bave  also  been 
found  in  their  pouches,  and  the  natives  say  they  feed  on 
tbem  also.  In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
are  preserved  the  debris  of  insects  belonging  to  a  genus  of 
the  ffaueirtdmt  which  wcro  found  in  the  cheek-pouches  of 
an  Omitborbynchus.  {Pftysiohpcal  Series,  "So.  541,  B.) 
We  owe  to  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
OUrknowleilijeof  the  natural  history  of  this  and  other  scarce 
animals,  a  description  of  the  burrows  of  these  extraordinary 
creatures.  They  were  traced  up  a  bank  of  a  river,  where, 
amongst  some  long  grass,  tbe  enlranoe  of  a  burrow  was 
discovered,  and  the  uitemal  construction  of  it  was  laid  open 
by  digging.  The  entranoe  was  large,  paitioniarly  wnen 
eompanl  with  tbe  iridth  of  the  passage  continued  nrom  it, 
measuring  ono  toot  three  inches  i;i  depth,  and  one  foot  one 
inch  in  breadth.  As  it  rece<le<l  iVuin  the  entrance,  the  burrow 
heoame  narrower,  buin'^  about  the  usual  breadth  of  tlie 
animal  when  uncuntra<  tc  1.  'AAer  having  traced  it,'  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bennett, '  for  the  distance  of  ten  feet  four  inches, 
and  having  just  delved  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it 
still  continuing  its  oonrse  up  the  bank,  tho  beak  and  bead 
of  a  JJ'iif^r  Mole  wcro  seen  protruding  for  an  instant  from 
the  ujvpor  part,  m  if  it  had  been  disturbed  from  its  repose, 
and  had  come  down  to  see  what  we  were  about  wiih  its 
habitation.  It  only  remained  for  an  instant;  (or,  as  soon 
as  It  beheld  us,  *  *  it  immediately  turned  up  to  take  refuge 
in  that  part  of  tbe  burrow  which  yet  remained  uuexploted. 


In  turning  round  however  it  was  seized  by  the  hind  leg  and 
dragged  out.  The  animal  appeared  very  much  DhumeJ 
when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its  subterraneous  dwelling  :  it 
discharged  its  urine  (which  had  rather  a  strong  tdoui)  and 
iu  fmces,  when  first  caught,  «bich  1  attributed  lo  fear.  fi>r 
this  fs  not  usust  with  other  li>  ing  »r.eeimens  that  I  liav* 
since  seen.  It  uttered  no  soun'l,  nor  did  it  atti  in;  t  t<i  b:lc; 
and  proved  to  be  a  t'nll-;;rown  female.  Wliui  1  held  the 
unfortunate  Vlati/}  ut  in  my  hands,  its  b^i;lit  Utile  eves 
glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ears  were  e.vpanrUd  niid 
contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch  lliu  sliijhtest 
sound,  while  iU  heart  ralpitated  violentlr  with  fear  and 
anxiety.  *  *  This  animu  ultered,  when  disturbed  frum  its 
sleep,  a  noise  something  like  the  growl  of  a  piipny.  but  per- 
haps in  a  soAcr  and  more  hannuniuus  key.  Although  quiet 
tor  tile  yn'a!e-.t  |i:u  t  iT  the  d  ay,  it  nuide  lH"'  rls  to  e>r.i]M', 
and  uttere<l  a  growling  iioi-e  duiiiig  the  iii^;!it.'  Hul  vie 
must  return  to  the  buno^v.  the  <li-t.!iue  of  tl-.e  eniraiico  of 
which  from  the  water's  edge  was  five  feet.  It  r.n  up  the 
bank  in  a  serpentine  course,  approaching  nearer  to  the  .-.ur- 
(hee  of  the  earth  towards  its  termination, at  which  part  the 
nest,  compu!>ed  of  dried  grafts,  and  weeds  strewed  over  the 
floor,  issituale<l;  but  nntic  had  been  as  vet  ma  le  in  this 
burrow.  The  termination,  of  the  I'orin  shown  m  the  cut. 
measured  one  fiot  in  ien^;th  by  si.\  ini  l.es  in  b.eadth.  Mr. 
Bennett  found  the  whole  extent  of  the  buriuw,  fium  the 
entranco  to  the  termination,  to  be  twenty  feet  by  actual 
measurement  He  observes  that  tbe  burrows  are  situated 
above  the  osnat  river  height,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  above 
the  extensive  floods  of  the  river,  which  frequently  take  plaoo 
during  the  winter  ieason. 


BnitDW  of  OrnttliottijarliMo.  (Ttislnced  fiom  Bmnett.  Zool.  TrdM.) 

The  reader  will  find  information  of  much  interest  in  Mr. 
Bennett's  paper,  partieularly  with  regard  to  tho  habits  of 
two  full-fiuraed  ywniKones,  a  male  and  a  female,  which  he 
kept  for  some  time.  They  were  taken  from  tbe  nest,  which 

consisted  of  river- weed>,  the  opiilerniis  of  reeds  and  small 
dry  tibrous  roots  slrewe<l  over  the  Iloor  of  the  cavity,  which 
was  lar^e  euoU'.^h  to  contain  tin-  mother  and  her  young: 
these  are  from  two  to  four  in  number,  but  most  usually 
two. 

X^eser^'on.— -Authors  genenUjr  describe  two  species, 
via.  Ormthorhyfwhw  ruftu,  and  OrnHHwhynchus  fuscus  ; 
but  tbe  probability  is  that  they  are  but  vam  tu  s  of  one 
species,  if  indeed  the  diffi-rence  may  not  be  meiely  that  of 
age  or  sex.  The  males  are  rather  l.ir^L'r  than  the  females, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  considers  the  average  lenpth  to  be  from  1 
foot  6  inches  to  1  foot  8  inches.  A  male  shot  in  the  Yas 
river  measured,  from  the  extremity  of  the  mandible  to  tbe 
extremity  of  the  tail,  I  Ibot  7|  faidaw,  and  a  female  shot  in 
tbe  same  livwr  was  1  toot  7  inches,  measured  in  the  same 
way.  Tbe  fbllowing  is  an  abridgment  of  his  description. 
B(^y  depressed,  partaking  in  some  dc^'rcc  of  the  charmiers 
of  the  Otter,  the  Mole,  and  the  Beaver,  covered  liy  a  fine 
long  thick  hair,  beneath  which  is  a  finer,  short,  verv  soft 
fur,  like  the  two  kinds  of  hair  found  in  the  Seal  and  Otier. 
ColotV  alovo,  l^htblaek,  varying  in  shailes  according  us  it 
is  seen  in  a  stnngeror  weaker  light;  beneath,  where  tbe 
fbr  and  hairs  ate  finer,  fermginous,  varying  in  intensity 
according  to  age.  Tait  flat,  broad,  and  inclining  on  each 
side  abruptly  off  at  the  termination,  bc<oiid  w  hich  tho  loni; 
hairs  pri  jfct:  on  its  upper  surface  ihc  hair  longer  and 
rorir>er  than  cl-^ewherc.  In  young  spe<'imens  its  under  sur- 
face, as  well  as  t'  o  hmd  and  tore  legs  near  the  feet,  covered 
by  fine  Mlvery  white  bair.  iklow  tbe  inner  angle  ef  the 
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tye  (wliich  i(  small,  b\il  brilliant  and  of  a  lii;lit  brown  oo- 
lourj  a  small  »pot  of  liglit  ur  palu  yellow  colour.  External 
orifice  of  the  ear  situated  near  the  upper  part  of  the  external 
angj*  of  the  eye.  Thia  orifiot  it  mmo  with  difficulty  in  dead 
spaeioMns.  Head  imdiar  ^t:  wmlh  farniabad  with  two 
nrqjaoUng  flat  lips  or  mandibles  resembling  the  bill  of  a 
ShovaUr  Duck  [Duck,  toI.  ix.,  p.  17§],  the  lower  of  which 
is  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  upper,  and  ba;^  it>)  internal 
ed^es  chauuelltid  with  numerous  <</i<f,  reMJiubling  m  some 
d«gr«e  those  seen  in  the  bill  of  a  Duck.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  mandibles  is  a  bony  continuation  from  tho  skull, 
and  anteriorly  and  laterally  a  cartila^sinoua  aubatancc,  per- 
fcelly  noMWlm,  mlcada  from  the  bony  portion  to  the  dia- 
tuiQi  of  fdii  of  an  inch.  Colour  of  upper  mandible  above, 
vhm  seen  in  an  animal  recently  taken  out  of  tbc  water, 
dull  dirty  gn-yisb  btack,  covered  with  innumerable  miiiuto 
dots,  wlule  the  cartilaginous  expan.sion  arouml  tin;  niandiblo 
i:>  smooth  and  soft.  Under  part  of  upper  mandible  pale 
pink  or  fladl  oolour,  as  well  as  the  internal  or  upper  surihee 
of  Um  lotMt  BMMidibUb  tin  nnder  aurftoe  of  whieb  last  is 
mMtmiaa  white,  wmMtiDMa  mottled ;  tho  fcrmor  mostly  in 
yoiin?  specimens  ;  the  laltt  r  n*-  in'ly  in  arlults.  At  ibe  ba§e 
of  boili  lower  and  upper  niaiidiiilfi  a  Iransvei-se  luose  fold 
or  fl:i[i  id  intcKuiiH  iit,  similar  in  colour  to  tlie  skin  coveriiic; 
the  mandiblen.  Tins  is  continued  in  the  upper  mandible 
Tery  nearly  to  the  eyes.*  Feet  five-toed  and  webbed.  In 
tho  ian-fuA  tho  web  estenda  a  abort  diateBce  ba/oad  the 
dawa.  ie  looM^  and  Mb  baek  when  the  vekuA  honows : 
daws  strong,  blunt,  tho  two  lalaial  ahortar  than  the  three 
middle  ones.  Hind-feet  short,  narrow,  tamed  backwards, 
and.  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  somewbat  ris<'io!iliiiK  a 
fin;  their  action  is  backwards  and  outwards:  first  toi-  very 
abort,  and  tbc  nails  of  all  curved  backwards,  and  longer  and 
sharper  than  those  of  tbe  fore-£wt ;  the  web  does  not  es- 
teod  beyond  tbe  roots  of  tbe  dawa.  The  aptir  of  the  Bale 
(tbe  feaaale  ia  dastitnte  of  this  orfan)  ia  mmvUAa,  Uttoed 
beekwaida  and  inwards,  and  situated  aone  diilMMe  aibore 
the  elewB,  end  rather  towards  the  intenel  part  of  tho 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  beautiful  organization  of  the 
ftiiw«bot  of  tbe  OrmiAorhpnehus.  In  tbe  museum  of  the 
Oi41e|e  eT  8iif|aoiia  (MywoAiypoBf  SeriM,  No.  SSi.  A.) 
ofie  orthMe  tee-lbet  is  presenred,  and  tbe  natatorial  mem- 
brane will  be  seen  contmiu'd  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
extremities  ol  the  toes,  and  paibered  into  folds  at  each  toe. 
TbesQ  folds  arc  concave  towunls  tlu-  ]i  ilin,  anil  are  sup- 
ported behind  by  the  strong  elongated  claw^  presenting  a 
Ibrm  of  surfaee  admliaMj  adapted  Ibr  alriking  the  water 
with  efliMt. 

The  spur  of  the  male  baa  been  protty  generally  eonaidered 

as  a  weapon  of  offence  and  a  very  venomous  one ;  hot  Mr. 
G.  Beiitiftt's  exi)€riments  go  far  to  prove  that  this  idea  is 
unri'Uiiilod.  He  tlius  relates  bis  expei  li  iicc  in  tlw  caMj  of 
a  wounded  male  ju4t  taken  out  of  the  water:  fiavm^' 
heard 80  much  related  about  the  injurious  cflTects  resulting 
from  a  puncture  by  the  spur,  I  determined  to  avad  myself  of 
the  opportnnity  to  ascertain  tbe  eorreetness  of  tbe  assertion. 
The  wonnded  sute  of  the  animal  preiented  no  olgeetioii  to 
the  experiment,  as  in  one  published  aoeonnt,  in  which  the 
poison  is  reporteil  tj  have  produced  sucli  terrible  cfT< ds.  the 
anirnnl  was  also  m  jrtaliv  wounded.  As  soon  ibercfore  as  il 
became  lively,  I  put  its  "puisonous  spurs to  the  test.  I 
eommenoed  by  placing  my  bands  in  such  a  manner,  when 
iBiiinj  tbe  aaUBdt  as  to  enable  it,  from  tbe  direction  of  the 
apiu%  to  naa  then  with  offset:  the  reault  waa  that  the 
animal  made  strennooa  ellbrts  to  escape,  and  in  these  elTorU 
s-  ratched  my  bands  a  little  witb  tbc  bind  ijaws,  and  even, 
in  con^t'ijiiciu  c  of  ttie  position  in  wbicli  1  lield  it,  with  the 
spur  alori.  lint  iilili  <ugb  seized  so  roughly,  it  neither  darted 
tbe  spur  into  my  band,  mn-  did  it  even  make  an  attempt  so 
to  do.  Aa  however  it  lud  been  stated  that  tbe  creature 
thivwa  itaalf  ea  ^  back  when  it  uses  tbu  weapon  (a  cir- 
mnt lairtt  not  very  probable  to  those  who  have  any  know- 
Mae  of  tfie  animal).  I  tried  it  also  in  that  position ;  but 
thaitf  h  U  struggled  to  regain  its  former  posture,  no  use  waa 
Mide  of  tbe  hind  claw.  I  tried  s^evcral  other  methods  of 
eflbctmg  the  object  I  had  in  view,  but  as  all  proved  futile, 
1  am  convinced  that  some  other  use  must  bo  found  f-r  tbc  i 
sp«r  than  as  an  ofTeiuive  weapon.   1  have  had  several  sub- 

•  Mr.  Bennett  thiaiit  iImi  ihU  nmy  affur  !  pro»««Ui>n  lo  tl»»  ittp*  mhen 
tb>  •nimil  !•  roMged  in  IxiiruniiiK  nr  -i  l.  ir  ,'  in  fu'j'l.  Pit  Kvi-runl  Hnmf 
UMiiMiiii  ilMl  tlH  ioUs  m  apiwHBtly  dntinvd  U>  pnTwt  Un  b*uk  ttvm  btioi 
|sriH*  iaM' lb*  Sill  aal  bsynoA  Iksie  fMtib. 


sequent  opportunities  of  repeating  the  experiments  with 
animals  not  in  a  wounded  stale,  and  the  results  have  been 
the  same.' 

Place  in  the  Syttem.-Dt.  Shaw  lefaned  Onutkorhim' 
chuM  to  the  BnUa  of  Linnmtis.  and  Proftssor  Binmenbacb, 
less  eorreetly,  to  the  Palmata  bi  hia  system,  placing  it  be- 
tween tho  Otter  and  the  Walrut.  Lamarck.  \'an  der 
Hoeven, and  I'rofessor  Geoffroy  St.IIilairo  cbiiriictcrised  tbe 
Monotreuiata  as  aclaiw  interiuefliate  between  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  Tlieba&is  of  the  last-mentioned  arrangement  waa  the 
presumed  want  of  mammary  glands.  Cuvier,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  philosophically,  admitted  the  forms  into  his  ''lUgne 
Animal '  as  a  tribe  or  flunily  of  bis  order  Edentata.  M.  do 
Btainville  eonsideied  tbe  Hfmotremata  as  most  closely  ap- 
proximated to  the  3/;rw/ 7  i'/'2.  Mrc  k.  !  arranged  tbcu. 
among  tbe  Mammalia,  next  lo  tlu;  Juloitat'i.  Mr.  Gray. 
Ill  bis  'Outline,'  placed  iVAi*/;ia  and  Ornithorhynchut  m 
the  5lh  Bubfamdy  (Omithoryncina*)  of  his  4lh  family 
iOatypidte).  This  fifth  subfamily  being  immediately 
preceded  by  the  Mffrnmoiphag^sug.  J.  fi.  Vischer,  in  his 
'  Synopsis,'  arrangee  the  two  forms  at  tte  end  of  the 
Brutit.  which  are  immediately  succoc<lwl  in  li.s  work  by 
tbe  Rt'lliup.  M.  Lesson  iiuikes  tbc  Monotrt  iiuttit  the  se- 
cijiid  and  last  tribe  of  tbe  crilcr  Ltii'titata ;  aiol  (be  ^anie 
situation  is  assigned  to  them  by  Mr.  Swainson.  Mr.  Owen 
arranges  them  in  the  Ovoviviparout  Stdieiou  of  MainmaU. 
and,  in  the  course  of  bis  viduable  papen,  exhibits  their 
afllnitiea  to  hitdik  reptiloi*  the  Harsnpial  animals,  and  the 
ordinary  mammifiHroaa  tfpfB. 

Tbe  followiaf  oata  are  taken  from  Mr.  O.  Bennett's  pa- 
per in  the  'TranaaetioBa  of  the  Zoologfaal  Soeia^.* 


Ondlborynchot  teevliog. 
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We  cannot  dote  this  article  without  adverlinK  to  tlie  sub- 
ject of  it  as  a  satiHraclory  ini>tance  of  the  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy of  the  progress  of  rnodorn  mvobligalioti.  When  lliu 
extraordinary  animal  was  fint  brought  over,  we  find  Dr. 
Shaw,  in  1799,  noticing  the  scepticism  with  which  it  was 
laeaivtd,  not  only  as  panlonablo  but  laudabb;  ■loDOit  doubfr- 
im  th*  tailiiBony  of  his  own  ejot  with  iwpeot  toth*  tlnio- 
tura  «f  IIm  animal's  bMk,  yet  flonfbating  that  be  can  per- 
flriTO  no  appearanc*  of  any  deceptive  preparation ;  adding 
that  the  odf;cs  of  tlie  nctus,  the  insi-i  hon,  kc  ,  wIumi  tried 
by  ihe  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  render  every 
patt  coropU'tely  iiKi\ (  alilc.  sloiii  perfectly  natural ;  and  con- 
cluding by  a  statemeDt  that  (he  moat  accurate  examtiiation 
of  expert  anatomitia  could  not  diacovcr  any  doceptkm  to 
tint  pwtieukr.  The  form  ia  now  as  hmUiar  to  us  aa  moat 
«r  our  BuropMn  mimab,  ud  with  i«||;aiU  to  its  orKuiintion 
and  natural  history,  it  ia  pariMM  batitr  known  linn  nwny. 

ORNUS.  [Ma^na] 

OROBANCHA'CEiE  area  natural  order  of  Mono|>e- 
taluuB  exogenous  plants,  growing  parasiticaUy  upon  the 
toots  of  oilier  species,  and,  as  is  vwy  usual  in  ram  cases, 
prodttdng  no  tnio  Iwvm,  but  funiabed  with  buswn  or  mddiah 
mIm  in  thabr  plMBk  Thoy  hm  s  dMynuamt  itenctnn, 
inmalir  lbw«n,  nod  n rapMior  otniy  with  too*  ormon 
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parietal  plaoentM,  wUih  tpting  np  tom  thn  muhm  of  tla 

carpels  in  parallel  linei  Mvond  with  miarosoopical  Mods 

containing  a  minute  embryo  lying  in  abmulatii  albumea. 
On  account  of  their  didynamous  monopeialou*  flow  ers,  iher 
are  usually  stationed  by  sy&teuiatical  writers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Scrophulariaoes^  but  in  many  r0i|>ecu  they  correspond 
better  with  the  Qririml  form  of  Gvotianacen.  In  this  coun- 
try tb«  ocdar  ii  MpiwMiied  by  tha  loniu  Oiobnnohe  itself. 


tM  vavieat  epaoMi  of  whiak  aallad  Braoarapaa,  are  found 
in  fields,  upon  the  roots  af  faraoos  Aine,  hemp,  elorer.  bed- 
straw,  &c.   O.  rubra,  the  haadtomest  of  them,  has  hitherto 

been  discovered  only  upon  baiuilt  and  Imp  rucks  in  the 
Hebrides  and  adjaiciu  bhores,  and  near  Belfast.  Tbe 
quaUty  of  these  plants  seems  to  be  genantty  •Mriagaot,  bst 
they  have  been  little  investigated.  li'  >■ 

ORO'DES.  [Crassus]  t  ,nv> 

ORONTB8.  [Syria.]  ^^.kc 
OROONOKO.  [OKiNOca] 

ORO'SIUS.  PAULUS,  a  prvsbyl.r  of  the  Spanish 
church,  was  born  in  the  latter  part  ol  the  fourth  century, 
probably  at  Tarracona.  About  a  d.  414  he  proceeded  tu 
Africa,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  seems,  of  consulting  St.  Au- 
gtiaitn  on  several  controTertad  pointii  of  belief,  wbieh 
wara  then  diacBiiad  by  tha  sects  of  the  Prisiwllianiaia  and 
tha  Origeaiata,  espedafly  eoaoerning  the  nature  nd  erigib 
of  the  soul.  (•  Consultatio  nive  Commonitoriutn  Orosii  ad 
Augustinum  de  crrore  I'risciUuini&larum  el  Oiipeiustarum.' 
together  witii  Aui^usiin'-i  answer,  '  Ad  Oronium  cuutra 
Piiscillianiiilas  et  Ongeuistas,'  both  in  the  collection  of  the 
works  of  Sl  Angaslin.)  Fnii^Africa.  Orosius  prooeedad  to 
Palestina  withniaaanmandation  fiom  Aognstin  to  Jaraaa^ 
who  waa  than  Hving  at  Baddahaaa.  WBla  in  MaaliMk 
Onaius  wrote  a  treatiaa  againat  Pelagiua,  who  waa  at  that 
time  spreading  hi«  opintona  concerning  original  sin  and 
grace, '  Liber  apologeticus contra  l\'lai{ium  do  ArbitniLibeff- 
tato,'  which  is  annexed  to  the  '  History'  of  Orosius.  Fran 
Palestine,  Oroaias  returned  to  Hippo  Regius,  to  his  ftriend 
Augoatin,  and  from  thence  to  Spain.  He  now  began  to 
write  bis  '  Hiatonr  of  the  World,'  a  work  which  ha  taanw 
to  havn  nndartahan  at  tha  suggaatioa  af  Angnatin,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  history  enda  with  the  year  a.o. 
41  r>.  about  which  tunc  it  ap|)cara  to  liave  beea  completed. 

The  calamities  which  bad  befallen  the  Roman  empire, 
and  above  the  capture  and  pdln^e  of  Rome  by  Alarir, 
A.D.  41U,  aiforded  to  the  heathens  and  to  Symmachus, 
among  tho  rest,  a  pretence  for  accuaing  the  Cnrisliaii  re- 
ligion of  baiof  taa  eansa  of  all  thaaa  dissstera,  and  af 
saying  that  sinea  tha  abandonment  af  tha  aid  religion  afte 
state,  victory  had  utterly  forsaken  the  Roman  arms.  It 
was  for  tite  purpose  of  replying  to  these  accusations  that 
Orosius  wrote  his  history,  which  may  be  considered  ui 
part  as  an  apology  for  Christianity  against  tlie  Pagans, 
as  the  title,  which  has  been  found  in  aoveral  MSS.,  ex« 
preases,  — '  Adverstts  Paganoa  Historisrum  libri  Tii.*  In 
acme  MSS.  tba Utla  is,  *  De  lotius  Hundi  Calamitolibns  f  hi 
others, 'DeCladibuaet MiseriisAnttqaomni.' dee.  The  weik 
consists  of  seven  books,  divided  into  chapters.  It  begins 
With  a  geographical  description  of  the  woild,  then  tri-atsof 
tho  origin  of  the  human  race  according  to  ilie  Book  of  Gene- 
sis, and  afterwards  relates  the  various  accoiiiitn  of  the  mvtho- 
logiats  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  ages.  Then  fo^wt 
the  history  of  the  early  manawWss,  the  Assyrian,  Bahyl^ 
nian,  and  Pinraian.  tha  aoanMalB  af  Aknander,  and  thawnia 
of  his  suceesaora,  as  wall  as  the  eariy  history  of  Rotna,  the  eon* 
li  nts  being  chiefly  taken  from  Tru£cu-i  Pompeiun  ami  Ju&ii- 
luis.  The  fourth  bulk  contains  the  history  of  Rome  froui  the 
Wars  (if  PyiThiis  to  the  fall  o(  Carthage.  The  fifth  book  com- 
prises  the  period  from  the  taking  ot  Corinth  to  the  war  o( 
Sparlaeus.  Orosius  quotes  his  authorities,  savsral  of  which 
are  firom  works  wbieh  are  now  lost.  The  namliva  in  iha 
sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Snlla  >gi^i»t  MiUnldataik 
and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  The  seventh  book 
contains  the  history  of  the  empire  till  a.d.  416,  inoludio^  a 
narrative  of  the  taking  and  sacking  of  Rama  IgrALuie, 
which  was  the  great  event  of  the  age. 

Orosius  intermixes  with  his  narrative  moral  refleetiona. 
and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  ad  viea  and  oonaolation,  ad- 
drsased  to  bis  Christian  brethren,  and  iatandcd  to  oonlrm 
their  Auth  amidst  the  calamities  of  the  tinMa,  whioh,  hewavar 
haavy,  ware  not,  as  he  aaaerta,  unpreeedented.  The  Ro- 
mans, he  says,  in  their  conquests  had  inflicted  equal  if  not 
neater  wrongs  on  other  countiies.   His  tone  u  that  of  • 
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tnbutioa,  and  humtnity,  in  whioh  nott  of  tb«  bMtben  hi»- 
torians  ilMNr  thvtnselrM  dfiidnt;  H*  d«preeatet  am- 
MUmi.  «oiimat,  and  gloiy  gaiBtd  at  tbe  expenw  of  humtn 
feikiod  mnd  noman  bappfneM.    Ai  an  hialorian.  Orocini 


shows  ronsiderablo  critical  judgment  in  general,  'h  aiahin 
'  particular  passages  he  appears  <  re<lulon»,  as  in  chap.  x.  of  tbe 
first  book,  where  ho  reUten  from  report  that  the  marks  of 
tbe  chariot  wbeeU  of  Pharaoh's  host  arc  still  visible  at  tbe 
bottom  ol  tto  IM  8ea.    As  an  tnMance  of  the  incidenUl 
mlue  of  tbe  pMNCM  takap  by  Orosius  from  oldw  wrii«n, 
Savigny.  DatReeht  d*t  BMtzet.  p.  178. 
King  Alfred  made  a  ftee  tiantlatioa  of  tbe  History  of 
Oroaiua  into  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  langnage.  wbieb  baa  been 
pubtiabed  by  Dainee  Darringtoli«  «iu  aa  Kl'gHl't  WMO  Of 
it,  8\o..  I^oiulun,  I  773. 

One  of  the  best  editions  of  OroaiM  aflMt0fLl]r4Mli4t0H 
1738,  vitb  Haverkamp'a  ootea. 

ORPHEUS  COpftvc).  a  pMl;niuaicuiii,  and  phik«opher, 
iriMT  MM  it  n*jr  pfMUMot  in  the  eady  lyndi  of 
OmmtBk  The  tnittiona  reepeeting  bini  ave  lemrubly  ob- 
acure.  Aecordinj?  to  Cicfiro  (De  S'at.  Deor.,  i.  33),  Aristotle 
belierifd  that  no  such  person  as  Orpheus  the  p<jet  IiimI  ever 
existed;  but  perbaptbeonlymeanstbatth«  poems  b^rnu  ri 
toOrpbeua  wero  sfiuriouB:  be  is  mentioned  as  a  real  ponon 
by  aevcfal  of  tbe  early  Greek  writers— tho  ly  nc  poeto  tbyeat 
and  Pindar,  tbe  bistorians  Uellanicus  and  PberaeydM^  and 
the  Atbentan  tragedians :  be  is  irat  iiMHitiomid  by  BooMr  or 
JBtotledi  SoHM  ayMirat  writers  reckon  aevml  persons  of 
tbif  BUM,  Mid  Htndotas  speaks  of  twa  la  hter  times,  a 
nnmberof  roarrell  1 -ti  i  i  K  were  connected  witli  his  name. 
Tbe  following  is  bh  uuilnie  of  the  legendary  history  of  Or- 
piieci  His  native  country  was  Tl^r  ice,  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  moat  of  tbe  IchKonds  luspecting  Greek  eivilixaiion 
am  (soiuieeled  witb  tbe  Tbraciana.  wbo,  in  later  timea.  spoke 
a  laagOTff  onintelligiblo  to  die  Oraek^  end  weie  looked 
vpott  by  then  as  barberitM  MfiUer  aiflaiitt  this  by 
pointiog  out  tbat  tbe  Tbraciana  of  these  legends  were  not 
tbe  same  people  as  those  of  the  biatorical  period,  but  a  Greek 
raee,  who  lived  in  tbe  district  called  Piena,  to  the  east  of  tbe 
Olympus  range,  to  the  north  of  Thessaly.  and  to  tbe  south 
of  Euoathia  ur  Marcdonia.  ('  Hisiury  of  the  Literature  uf 
Ureeee.'  in  Libranfof  Utf/ul  Knowiedgt,  p.  ^6.)  The  time 
at  which  be  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before  the 
Ttagao  and  by  wtaU  ml  tbe  period  «f  the  Ai|oiiaatic 
•xpedHien,  about  tweWa  or  tbirteon  oentiiiioa  bofbN  Christ 
He  was  tbe  son  of  Apollo  and  tbe  muse  Calliope,  or.  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  of  Oeager  and  a  muse.  The  poets 
represent  b  in  as  a  kiu'^  ui  Tlirace.  but  the  historians  are 
generally  stit-nt  about  his  station.  Arcovding  to  Clemens 
of  Aiexundna,  he  was  the  d:»ciple  of  Mussus.  but  the  mure 
common  accounts  make  him  nis  toaahat.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  Argonauts,  to  whom  be  reodend  tlw  greatest  services 
bybia  wttliamnaia;  the  aiMhaatiiii  tooti  af  faia  lyia  made 
■a  Armo  more  into  the  water,  deUveftd  the  beraoe  fh>ra 
aany  ufficullies  and  dani^ers  white  on  their  voyage,  ai  d 
nainly  contributed  to  ihen-  success  in  obtaining  the  golden 
flewe.  (Cir];li«'i  /l  r^-.iiiinfir.:.  ]  After  the  voyage,  he  leluriuHl 
(o  tbe  cavern  in  1  brace  in  which  heoommonljr  dwelt.  Ue 
is  sajd  by  aooHs  authors  to  have  made  a  voyafa  to  Bgypt  bo- 
ibre  tbe  Argonautie  expeditioa 

Orpbeua  had  for  hie  wUh  a  nymph,  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  tbe  bite  «f  a  aerpent  as  the  waa  dying  from  Aria- 
tumt.  Orpheus  followed  ber  to  tbe  world  omeatb,  and  by 
t1  I-  ]  nweruf  his  lyre  induced  Pluto  and  Proserpine  to  restore 
his  Wife,  but  upon  the  condition  thai  he  should  not  look 
back  at  her  till  he  had  past  the  boundaries  ul  i'^a;  '^realm. 
Ue  broke  tbe  condition,  and  she  vanished  from  his  sight. 

Bis  death  is  diffenotly  related.  The  most  eeiBlieW  ae- 
•MSt  is  tbat  he  am  t«to  in  pieces  bv  the  Thracian  women 
at  a  Baediic  feitfaral,  in  revenge  for  tna  eantempt  which  be 
had  abowU  towards  them  through  bis  sorrow  fur  the  loss  of 
Burydiee.  (Apoll .  i.  3 ;  Virg.,  Oeorg..  iv.  454.)  His  limbs 
were  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  his  head  was  thrown  upon 
tbe  ri\ef  Hebrua,  which  bore  ildown  into  the  sea  fur  as 
Lesbos,  where  it  was  buried.  The  Muses  gathered  up  the 
pieces  of  hie  body,  aod  buried  them  at  Libeibra,  where  tlie 
Bigbtinftla  arae  laid  to  sing  over  his  grave  more  sweetly 
than  in  Miy  other  part  of  Gnece.  Hit  lyia  vai  placed  by 
Jupiter  among  tbe  start. 

The  poets  and  fabulists  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many 
great  improvements  in  the  condition  of  tlie  human  race. 
jS'earlv  all  the  antient  writers  state  I'l     he  introduced  into 

Ciiaooe  (h«  iaoiUitm  9t  niifwa      th«  worship  of  tbe  £odt.  / 


The  foundation  of  mysteries  is  ascribed  to  him.  (Aristoph.. 

Ranee,  y.  1030;  Eurip^  Rhenu,  v.  94i;  Plato,  Prolog., 
p.  SUO  Herod.  (iL  81)  tpeaka  of  Orphie  and  Bacchic  mya- 
teriet.  These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different  from 
those  of  Eleusis.   [Orprica.]   Some  writers  say  that  tbe 

Orphic  mysteries  were  introduced  from  Egypt  into  Greece ; 
others  think  tbat  they  sprung  up  in  Thrace,  and  that  they 
preceded  tbe  worship  of  Dionysus,  which  was  of  foreign 
origin,  and  tbat  tbe  destruction  of  Orpheus  by  the  fiacc^' 
naU  repiatanta  the  victory  of  tbe  new  over  tbe  old  religion, 
Tbe  Ibuodatioa  of  social  institutkmssnd  tb^commenoeinenC 
of  civilization  is  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  (Uotat.,  De  Art.  J^nt., 
V.  391.)  Aristophanes  says  tbat  be  taught  men  to  abstain 
from  murder  [  Rantr,  v.  1030).  Ho  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
author  of  many  fable*.  A  passage  in  an  cpi^;ram,  tu  which 
however  no  authority  can  bo  riii  to'i  Lil,  ascribes  to  him  the 
discovery  of  letters.  (Fabric,  Or  (Fc,  i.,  o.  1/3.)  Thedia- 
covery  of  many  things  in  medicine  is  asorioed  to  Orpbeaa 
(Plia,  ur.  S);  aad  the  laealof  Kii^rdiea  ft«D  tbe  loirsr 
world  is  aOBMtiBMS  explnned  as  relbmngto  his  thill  in  this 
;  art.  He  was  said  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  enchanter. 
In  Lesbos  there  was  a  famo  UH  oracle  of  Orphe4S.  The  moist 
remarkable  of  the  legends  concerning  him  aro  those  v.  ij 
r«:late  to  his  skill  in  music  The  kble  that  by  tbe  tones  uf 
his  lyre  be  drew  around  him  wild  beasts,  trees,  and  stones, 
is  verv  old.  When,  according  to  a  later  story,  he  dcsoended 
into  toe  infernal  regions  to  recover  Eurydice,  bis  mosio  On- 
chanted  the  wnld  of  shadova  and  suspondad  tba  tomento 
of  the  ^finffsd.  A  thars  hi  the  invention  of  the  lyre  it  at* 
tri'nitcd  to  him;  he  received  it  from  Apollo  ^m.Ii  s.  veii 
strings,  and  added  to  it  two  more.  Accoraing  to  riuurcli, 
he  was  the  first  who  accompanied  the  lyre  with  singing. 
The  fable  tbat  after  his  death  his  lyre  Qoated  to  Lesbos,  is  a 
poetical  mode  of  repretontinK  the  skill  of  the  nativea  of  that 
island  in  lyric  poetry.  He  is  said  to  have  embodied  bis  re- 
ligioas  and  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  without  doubt  spurious.  [OaniiCA.] 

ORPHEUS  (Ornitholo^).  [MKBULingB,vol.xv.,  p.  12J; 
Mof  hi  m;  Biro.] 

O  iii'inCA,  certain  woilts  falsely  ascribed  to  Oqjheus, 
wliii  ii  embudied  tbe  opiniorvs  of  a  class  of  persons  whom 
Miillcr  thus  describes: — 'These  wwe  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus («1  'Opfueoi);  that  ia  to  say,  associations  of  persons 
who,  under  the  gaidanea  of  tbo  aationt  nystieal  poet  Or- 
pheus, dsdieated  tbooiadTBs  to  the  mnship  of  Bsoehus,  in 
which  they  hcMped  to  find  satisftction  for  an  ardent  longing 
after  the  soothing  and  elevating  intluencea  of  religion. 
Tbe  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic  and  Bacchic 
rites  {r&  'op^ucii  KaXiofuva  cat  Bnrxir^.  Herod.,  ii.  81)  wero 
annexed,  Mas  the  Chlhuiiuin  deity  Diony^uii  Zagreus,  closely 
connected  wilb  Demeter  aud  Cora,  w  ho  was  the  personiReu 
expressioo,  not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  adsopsorvovltartbsniistiesof  humaaW  The  Orphic 
legends  and  poema  ndated  in  great  part  to  ttiit  Dionysus, 
'viio  was  combined,  us  an  infernal  deity,  -vith  Hades  (a  doc- 
trine given  by  the  philosopher  Heracbtus  as  tne  opinion  of 
a  particular  sect);  and  upon  whom  tbe  Orphic  theologers 
founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  wor> 
ship  was  very  different  from  tbe  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  woithippen  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge  in  un- 
restrained pleasure  and  ftantio  eiitbusiaam,bttt  latber  aimed 
at  an  ascetic  purity  of  lift  aad  manners.  The  Ibltowers  of 
Oiplii'ii«,  when  they  had  tasted  tbe  mystic  sacriflciat  feast 
ot  raw  Uesh  torn  from  the  ox  of  Dionysus  (ii^ofayia),  par- 
took of  no  other  animal  food.  They  wore  w  hite  liruen  gar- 
ments, like  Oriental  and  Egyptian  priests,  from  wliom,  as 
Herodotus  remarks,  much  may  have  been  borrowed  in  the 
ritual  of  daa  Orphic  worship.'  ('Historv  of  tbe  Literaturo 
of  Giesso,*  ilt  the  Librarff  qf  U^fid  KnowUdsa,  p.  231. 
&c..  where  the  tosdsr  viU  And  a  AiU  acoomil  of  Uw  OrpUo 
theology.) 

Of  the  Orphic  writers  the  most  celebrated  are  Onoma- 
critus,  who  lived  under  Pisistratus  and  his  sun*,  and  Cercopa, 
a  IStliagorean,  who  lived  about  B.C.  iU4.  Works  ascribed 
to  Orpheus  were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  men- 
tions seveial  kinds  of  Orphic  poems;  but  he  intimate  that 
they  wore  not  genume.  Aristotle  speaks  of  tlieia  at  the 
ae-eoflEnf  Orphic  poems  (ri  caXci'/uva).  In  titer  tinuts 
all  manner  of  works  on  nystaries  and  religion frste  sscribed 
to  Orpheus.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems  later  than  tlie 
Christian  rora,  which  are  difficult  to  be  distinj?  i.luM  v.i 
those  of  earlier  times.  Ja  Fsbcicius's  '  3ibliotbcca  Urwca ' 
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there  it  a  lia  of  the  writings  asorilMi  to  Ollflim^  of  vidoh 
the  follonuiu'  are  tho  principal. 

1.  'Uitni  X/jni  {sirrrj  Itgends),  a.  complete  systi^m  of 
Orphic  theology,  in  twentyfuur  books;  it  is  ascnbed  to 
Oiiwpt  and  DiogMtMi  nM  is  ptobably  the  pnduetioD  of 
mmni  wtham. 

9.  1UU*«(  {reHgiotu  rHn,  or  wamkri^  dinotioQi  Ibr 
worth  ippinf  Md  «p|nMiiis  tin  Godi;  pnlMUjr  by  Oimnbb- 
eritui. 

3.  xr,hff,oi  (pnfUtetei}.   Sinilar  irovt*  vm  aicrilMd 

toMuttsnt.  , 

4.  BAkxum,  probably  storios  of  Bacchus  and  his  tny^tc- 
Hmi  ■aeribad  to  Alignotes,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pytha- 

(DTU. 

5.  'H  ic  aT^ov  Karafianc  (the  descent  to  Hadet)»  •  poom 
of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  other  authors,  to  Cer- 
eops. 

6.  //ymwt,  also  of  high  antiquity.  In  the  tirae  of  Plato 
tlipy  were  recited  by  rhajisodists  at  the  public  ^.'umes.  Ono- 
macritus  appears  to  have  been  l\m  author  of  many  of 
them. 

f,  QfSiimu,  tbeir  lutture,  and  thoir  powers  against  ser- 
pents and  poisons,  «nd  <br  appeasing  thu  anger  of  the 
gods. 

8.  Ar^auticn.  a  poem  on  the  voyage  of  the  Argooaats 
t(j  Cnlclli^ :  probuhly  by  OnonHritiH ;  ot  iNitby  •Mmoae 
not  curlier  tician  Humor. 

y.  Fragments,  which  have  been  carofhlly  colloeted  by 
Qcsnor  out  of  Platonic  and  Christian  writers.  Most  of 
tiicra  arc  of  a  lator  date  than  the  Christian  sera. 

The  fallowing  are  tho  principal  editions  of  the  Orphie 
poems :  '  Orphei  Argonautica.  Hymni,  ot  de  Lapidibus,' 
Cr.,  Ill  II.  S'ophonfc's  '  Poctai  Gnoci  Principet  Heroioi 
Ciniii;ui,'  lj66,  fol.;  Orphei  Areonanti«i,  Hymni.  et  de 
Lapidibu-S  curanto  A.  C.  Etchenhacluo,  cum  not.  erudit.,' 
Utrecht,  IfiSV; 'Op^wc  <?ir«»'ra, '  Orphei  Arg.,  Hym.,  de 
lApId^  ft  Fiagiaenta,  cuni  notis  Stcphani  ot  Esrhenbachii, 
ex  reeans.  ot  cum  not.  J.  M.  Geaneri,*  Lipa,  1 764 ; '  Orphica,' 
by  Schaeffer,  Lips.,  1^18 ;  ditto,  by  Hermann,  Lipi.,  1805 ; 
•Argonautica,'  'y  Si-lmcidtT,  Joiiii,  180??. 

Tiedeniann's  Jniha  P/alof.  Gra-c,  p.  1-iOO:  Fabric,  Bib. 

Gra-r..  i.,  p.  140.  SK-i  Oioton'a  A*fi;  Fttiik***  Rtal, 

SrhullpTicon.) 
ORPIMENT.  (AasKNicl 

ORPINE  is  a  succulent  berbaceoos  plant,  the  Sodom 
Tclephium  of  botanists,  finmd  abundantly  in  aome  paartaof 
Eagbind  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  hns  oral  Bonated  leaves, 
erect  stems,  and  close  carpels  of  purple  (lowers;  and  lias 
Poino  u  putation  for  its  astringency :  the  root  and  stem, 
boilo'l  in  inilk,  are  a  popiilnr  rcmc«ly  fur  diarrhoBa. 

ORRERY.  There  an-  four  plrvm-lary  iniirhiius  to  which 
distinct  names  have  been  given,  corresponding  to  the  phe* 
nomcna  they  arc  intended  to  exhibit,  and  vkhn^  vboQ  com- 
bined so  as  to  derive  their  motions  from  a  eomOMIi  origin, 
eonstitute  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  an  orrery. 
Tliesc  marhinon  arc  tliu  I'lanetnriuro,  TcllurliTi,  Lunarian, 
and  Satclht'^  luai  hine.  The  planetarium  i.^  u  mechanical 
representation  of  the  orbital  motions  of  the  jilanets  about 
tbe  sun,  cither  in  circles  or  ellipses,  and  with  angular  velo* 
cities  cither  uniform  or  variable,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  instrument.  The  tellurian  and  Innarian,  when  con- 
nected in  their  improved  form,  exhibit  Ibe  notioD  of  tbe 
noon  about  the  earth  and  that  of  the  earth  about  the  sun, 
and  the  principal  phenomena  whleb  accompany  the  changes 
in  their  relative  positinns,  such  ai  the  sviceession  uf  (hiy  and 
iiight  ar.4  tlie  viiri.ible  length  <jf  both  aceurdiiig  to  the  sea- 
son of  (lie  year,  the  eelip^cs  of  the  sun  and  moon,  tho  varia- 
tions in  thu  iuo(jn'(>  iaiitude,  velocity,  and  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  ')rogreiisivc  motion  of  her  apogee,  and  the  rctro- 
^dation  of  her  nodes,  &c  Tho  satellite  machine  is  diiedy 
mteoded  to  represent  the  motions  of  Jnpitei'a  sateWtes  about 
their  primary,  combined  ^vith  the  motion?  of  the  lattcrabout 
the  sun.  Instead  of  attcn.jitinir  a  particular  description  of 
any  one  of  these  m:icli;ne-i,  which  could  uTily  U'  rendered 
intellipihle  by  reftTcnei-  to  many  dinj^rams,  wlule  the  object 
Viiull  be  much  better  attained  by  a  simple  in'.pcction  of 
tho  machine  itself,  wo  -HhaH  conline  ourselves  to  a  brief 
Botieo  of  their  histor}'  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  general 
prinsiples  upon  which  the  construction  of  modem  planetary 
macbtnas  depends,  refemng  our  readers  for  more  ample  in- 
formation to  the  article  *  PUinetar)  Machines'  in  Brewster's 
Cycl'jpadia,  contributed  by  tiie  Rev.  W.  Pearson,  formerly 
fMoaunir  «f  tba  Aatroqonuoal  Societjr. 


Tlio  origin  of  the  term 'orrery*  is  thus  given  by  Mr. 
DcsK«ulii-'r*,  in  his  '  Gjursc  of  Experiunjaial  Philosophy.* 
4lo.,  London,  17o-l,  i.,  p.  .J31.  After  sUting  his  belief  that 
Mr.  George  Grabaui,  about  tho  year  I7U0,  first  mvcnted  a 
movement  for  exhibiting  the  mottan  of  tbe  earth  about  the 
sun  at  tbe  same  time  that  tbe  uoob  lovolMd  idhimL  th* 
earth,  ba  ranarks, '  ThisiiMobiiMbtdag  in  tbe  hands  oT  m 
instrument>maker  to  be  sent  with  some  cf  his  own  instru- 
ments to  Prince  Eugene,  he  copied  it,  und  made  the  I'u-i 
for  the  luto  Earl  of  Onery,  and  then  ^everal  uihers  with 
additions  of  his  own,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  whu  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Gniham's  niachine,  m  one  of  his  lucubrations,  think- 
to  do  ju.sticc  to  the  lirst  eucouragor,  at  well  at  lo  tlie 
inventor,  of  such  a  curiuiu  instrument,  called  it  an  orrery, 
and  gave  Mr.  J.  Rowley  the  nraiae  due  to  Mr.  Graham.' 

Planetary  maebines  were  In  use  at  a  very  remote  period, 
and  appear  to  liave  consisted  fur  many  eenlm  -  f  movi»- 
ahle  spheres  liaviiig  the  earth  in  their  centre:  liiiij.  we  read 
I  of  the  Ciuiie.'-e  spheres  said  to  have  been  made  some  SOOO 
yearn  before  the  Ciinslian  aira,  and  more  reoently  of  the 
spheres  of  ArclimuMles  and  Potidonius,  concerning  which 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Epiottfaan  pbiloiopbyt  has  tba  fioUmr- 
iog  remarkable  postage 

'If  the  sphere,  lately  made  by  our  friend  Posidonins, 
which  marks  tbe  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  Ave 
wandarin)^  ,si«rs,  woro  to  bo  Iraasporto*!  iiit  >  iiliia  or 
Britain,  who, even  lu  lliusebarbatoutctiuntriuii,  woulddoubt 
whether  reason  had  presided  over  its  construction  ?  Yat 
these  people  (the  EpusuxeiUM)  doubt  whether  tba  nnivam, 
whence  all  things  ariae  and  are  made,  ia  net  rtw  aftt  of 
chance  or  of  some  necessity  rather  than  of  raassn  and  a 
divine  mind ;  and  they  regard  Archimedes  as  more  deserving 
of  praise  in  imitating  the  c]ianG;e:<of  tiiu  sphere  than  nature 
in  nroducini^  them.'  (/>  Nat.  Deor.,  lib.  ii.,  cop.  34  and  35.) 

'The  earliest  machine  which  represented  the  Ptolemaic 
system  may  posiibly  have  been  that  possessed  by  Cliromatut, 
in  the  construction  of  which  no  less  than  200  pounds  weight 
of  gold  are  aaid  to  have  bean  used.  Tbia  qratem  eontinned  to 
be  represented  In  all  planetary  machtnoa  till  about  dllaen 

years  after  liic  death  of  Copernicus,  when  tho  Inst  nf  that 
kind  of  any  note  was  erected  lu  tho  library  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Paris  by  Oroiicc  Kin6o. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Huygh^s 
and  Roemer  employed  themselves  in  tho  construction  of 
planetanrmaohines  in  conformity  with  the  Copernican  due* 
trine.  The  one  invented  by  Huvghens,  who  Ifst  mtn»> 
ducod  a  systematic  method  of  calculating  with  praoiaion  the 
necessary  wheel -work  for  these  maehlnea,  received  Ihm  its 
author  the  name  of '  the  Automaton.'  It  derived  its  motu  n 
(Vom  a  spring  regulated  by  a  balance,  tbe  pcndulnrsi  not 
ha\ing  been  then  introduced  as  a  rc2ulatini,r  nK'''i'«  end 
served  ior  many  years  as  a  pattern  in  tbe  construction  of 
orreries,  as  did  the  instrument  of  Roemer,  ealled  by  him  a 
Planetarium,  in  tbe  oonstmetion  of  maohinet  Intended 
chietly  to  exhibit  the  orbital  motions  «f  the  planets.  Roemtr 
harl  also  invented  a  satellite  machine  prior  to  the  year  1679, 
the  original  or  a  copy  of  which  was  presented  by  him  in  that 
year  to  the  English  astronomer  Flamsteeii.  iJoth  hi< 
machines  are  described  in  bis  '  Basis  AslronoroiK>,'  {irintcd 
in  1735.  The  last  machine  we  shall  mention  is  the  Plane- 
tarium of  the  Royal  Institution  of  I^ondon,  constructed 
about  tbe  year  1801.  diortly  aftci  Dr.  Garnett,  having  pro- 
visously  removed  hia  oppacatua  alaawbare^  diaeontinued  his 
astronomical  lectures  at  that  institution.  For  a  deeeription 
of  this  machine,  tho  plan  of  whicli  wa^  suggested  bv  I>r. 
Yountf  and  the  Rev.  \\ .  Pcaiboii,  w  c  luuil  ugaiu  icier  to  iho 
paper  '  On  Pl.\netary  Machines,'  by  the  latter  gentleman. 

The  chief  part  of  every  orrery  is  the  mechanism  compos- 
ing tbe  planet  iriuin,  by  means  of  wlneli  ihe  pailis  of  tba 
planeta  about  the  sun  and  their  relative  periodic  time*  tn 
eihibited  with  more  or  leta  approach  to  truth ;  and  this  uie- 
chanism,  with  the  method  of  oompuUng  it,  being  once  iin- 
denitood,  it  will  be  easv  to  extend  tbe  same  principles  lo  tho 
mure  complex  ctuses  in  which  the  satellites  revolve  al  out  their 
prtruarics  at  tho  same  time  that  the  latter  rotate  upun  th«ir 
axes  and  revolve  about  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  those  in  which 
thr  parallelism  of  the  plaoets'  axes  and  the  chnn^^et;  in  the 
[Hisitions  of  ibair  orbits  dee.  are  aongbt  to  be  represented. 
For  this  reason  ve  aball  eonllne  ourMlvea  to  tbe  method  of 
computing  the  wheel-wnrk,  whieh  will  f(ive  the  relative 
|)criods  witli  any  required  (legrce  of  accuracy,  and  to  the 
explanation  of  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  m^ns  of 

irbitlintnwaOiptto  orbit  myba  faodimd.  Mm  hnh 
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over  proceeding  to  this,  we  would  caution  the  purchasers  of 
tiieae  expenuve  toya  (tbos«  exhibited  in  the  «k>|i»of  matbe- 
BiBtiail  iiMtniDeot  maken  vary  in  priM  from  sixteen  to 
fbrtf  yuineas)  against  a  defect  which  was  at  one  time  not 
nnconunon  and  may  still  exist,  and  which,  while  it  rendered 
them  worse  than  u^^eiosj,  showoil  how  little  knowlodgo  their 
contrivers  eould  iiavo  pua&esstMl  of  the  science  they  aro  in- 
ttiuiod  ti>  illustrate.  Wc  allude  to  the  substitution  of  the 
synodic  for  thesideiMl  poruMk,  whet«bjr«aeh  planetary  ball 
was  made  to  revohm  iMiit  111*  tun  in  the  tia»»  vhicb  ought 
to  baT««lui«ed  bvtwsentvoeomMettlifseoqjiiiictNHMnriiich 
planet  with  the  earth. 

To  produce  the  revolution  of  the  planetary  ballj  about 
the  sun,  a  system  of  vertical  concentric  tubes  is  usually  eni- 
)iL  \  t.il,  whu  h  are  adjusted  very  near  to  each  other,  but  yet 
so  far  removed  as  not  to  inltuence  each  other's  motion. 
These  tubes  are  of  different  lengths,  the  innermost  being 
the  loojpft.  Mid  to  the  lopcrior  axtmnitjr  of  Mch  a  radius 
TOTtor  It  attwhed,  and  theraliy  mad*  to  reroho  onee  daring 
each  revolution  nf  the  ttibe.  The  Iriwor  o\tromttic>?  of  the 
tubes  fonn  the  arbor;!  or  axes  nf  as  many  tootheil  wheels, 
which  ore  either  i[nnicdialely  driven  by  pinions  adjusted  to 
a  vertical  axle  culled  the  '  annual  arbor,'  ur  ilenvc  ibeir 
motions  indirectly  from  those  pinions  by  means  of  au  inter- 
p<Med  tiain  of  wheels.  The  determination  of  the  ntitive 
nambor  of  teotb  which  most  be  given  to  the  wbMb  «nd 
pinions  in  order  to  prodaoo  onjr  Rquired  taotiMi  my  bo 
thox  explained. 

\  jiinmn  generally  rneiui?  a  wheel  consisting  of  a  less 
number  of  teeth  than  that  wliieh  it  drives,  but  m  the  pre- 
sfi'.t  arti'-lo  this  restriction  is  unnecessary.   Tlie  teeth  of  a 

Einion  are  callttd  leaves.  The  number  of  revolutions  made 
y  the  wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  pinion  by  which 
it  M  driven,  it  fttund  by  difidinf  the  nanMr  of  leaves  in 
the  pinion  by  tbe  nvmber  of  tooth  in  tbe  wheel  :<>thus,  if 


there  be  95  leaves  and  7  teeth,  the  wheel  will  make 
i  revoluuuus  during  ouu  icvuluUou  of  ihu  puuun  ; 
Uiero  be  7  leaveii  and  33  teelli,  the  wheel  will  luakc 


Ml 

~j  or 

but  if 
7 


of  are\-olutionduring  one  entire  revolution  of  the  pinion. 

If  to  the  axle  of  tho  Muhael  be  adjusted  a  second  pinion, 
which  drives  a  second  wheel,  and  if  to  the  axle  uf  this 
wheel  a  third  pinion  be  adju;>lcd  which drivet  a  third  wheel, 
end  so  on.  then  the  number  of  revolutbni  nude  by  the  last 
wheel  during  one  revolution  of  the  first  pinion  will  be  found 
by  multiplying  together  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  several 

Einiuns,  ai.il  (livulmj;  ilic  result  by  the  product  of  the  num- 
cr  of  tt:t:th  iu  liiu  i>ev«:ral  wheels: — thus  if  there  be  four 
pinionn,  having  7,  8,  9,  and  10  leaves  respectively,  and  tho 
same  number  of  wheels,  having  20,  21,  22,  and  23  teeth 
mpectivcly,  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  last 
wheel  during  on;;  revolution  of  the  tot  pinion  will  bo 

nytii'n^n=W:e  ^ 

wheel  will  revolve  six  times  during  253  revolutions  of  the 
first  pinion.  Conversely  the  ratio  which  the  product  of  tbe 
number  of  leaves  must  hv.xr  to  the  pnnlurt  of  tb.e  number 
of  teeth,  in  order  to  produce  any  required  rtlulive  niulion 
between  the  first  pinion  and  the  last  wheel,  is  found  by  di- 
viding the  number  of  rcvi  hitians  made  by  the  wheel  by  the 
nnni&r  of  revolutions  to  b.'  uiudc  in  the  same  time  by  the 
pinion.  The  actual  number  of  teeth  to  be  i^ven  to  the 
wheels  and  pinions,  as  well  ••  thennmber  of  wheels  and 
pinirjns  to  bo  cinploycl  in  any  particular  Ciise,  h  ninttrr  of 
ounvenicnce,  not  of  iiwcessity:  in  every  instance  the  em- 
ployment of  a  single  pin  .on  and  a  single  wheel  is  theoreti- 
caUV  sufficient,  but  in  practice  it  is  generally  desirable  to 
IVOid  the  use  of  wheels  or  pinions  with  a  very  large  or  very 
small  number  of  teeth.  In  the  pfainetarium  of  the  Royal 
laictitution  the  number  of  teeth  if  In  no  inetenee  under  7, 
or  nbovc  117.  In  a  more  coninlcic  instrument,  constructed 
by  Dr.  Pearson  in  1813,  the  limits  were  14  and  241.  Tho 
same  gentleman  recommends  ab  jui  Hi  teeth  to  the  ii.ch, 
which  he  considers  '  suflieiently  siroug.  and  nr>t  Imble  to 
enneccssary  shake,  when  the  teeth  and  spaces  aie  made 
equal  and  at  a  proper  depth  for  action.*  The  lowest  number 
employed  by  hira  was  7  to  the  inch,  the  highest  13. 

Supposing  we  wbh  the  radius  which  carriee  the  ball  repre- 
senting tbe  earth  to  revolve  once  during  eidi  revoltttion  «f 


thetanual  arbor,  it  IS  only  necessary  that  (he  wheel  which  i« 
adjusted  to  the  lower  extremity  of  t::e  e.arth'^  tube  should 
coiitam  the  saraa  number  of  teeth  as  tiie  pmion  by  which 
it  IS  driven,  and  which  is  adjuhted  to  the  annual  arbor.  In 
this  cas^  each  revolution  of  the  aunutl  arbor  will  he  the 
measure  of  one  solar  year.  If  each  revolutioa  of  the  annual 
arbor  be  required  to  lepreeent  any  assijjned  portion  of  a 
year,  the  necessary  modillcatiou  in  the  relative  number  of 
teeth  in  the  earth  s  wheel  and  pinion  will  oppear  sullii  ienily 
obviouis  fruin  what  has  preceded;  but  for  the  iakc  u(  sim- 
plicity, wo  shall  assume  that  the  earth's  radius  vector  rcvolvea 
exactly  once  during  each  revolution  of  the  annual  arbof^ 
and  upon  this  supposition  wo  have  now  to  fix  tbe  relative 
number  of  teeth  which  thould  be  given  to  the  wheels  and 

Sinions  which  regulate  the  motions  of  tlw  other  planetary 
illa  It  generally  happens  that  tho  number  f  .-^^  \olutiuiis 
whidh  the  radius  vector  of  any  one  of  the  jikuetai  j  balU  m 
required  to  make  dunn;,'  one  revolution  of  the  annual  arbor 
is  expressed  in  the  form  uf  a  decimal.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  relative  motion  required  were  that  of  the  r  irih  and 
Jupiter.  Jupiter  revolves  in  4332  5848  mein  aolar  days; 
the  earth  in  365*2564  mean  solar  days ;  the  number  of  re- 
volutions made  by  Jupiter  during  one  revolution  of  the 

earth  is  therefore  =  -0843045.  If  this  decimal  be 

converted  into  a  continued  fraction  1^  the  rule  given  at 
page  402.  vol.  z,  the  teeidting  series  of  fiaetions,  which  ap- 
proximate mere  and  mere  ueariy  to  •0843045,  will  bo  found 
.    .     1      1      7     89     94  ^ 

^^TT'  T7'  8l'  aTv  TTTy      "">'  ^^'^ 

cording  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required,  may  be  taken 
for  tbe  ratio  which  the  number  of  leaves  in  the  pinion  must 
bear  to  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel,  if  only  a  single 
wheel  and  pinion  be  employed,  or  tbe  ratio  which  the  pro- 
duct of  the  number  of  leaves  must  bear  to  the  procluet  of 
tbe  number  of  teeth,  if  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  be 
em  plo]ied.  If  the  flist  ef  theee  iraetioM^  or  ila  equiiakni; 

y^,  be  taken,  fte  wheel  attMibed  to  Jepitei'i  tube  iheuU 

contain  77  teeth,  and  the  pinion  attached  to  the  annual 
arbor  bjr  which  it  is  driven  should  contain  7  leaves,  and 
Jupiter  s  radiu*  will  then  revolve  once  during  II  lev-dutions 
of  the  annual  arbor,  that  is,  in  365-2564  X  1 1  =:  4017'S204 
days,  which  is  less  than  the  true  period  by  314-7644  days. 
In  the  same  manner  may  be  found  the  time  in  whioh  Ju< 
piter's  radius  will  revolve  when  any  of  the  other  fliaetioQa 
are  takent  as  under : — 
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^c.  &C 
Tlie  third  of  tbeta  ftaetient,  or  rathmr  its  eqoivaleiit* 

was  the  one  emphiyed  by  Dr.  Poanon  in  the  eoii' 

struction  of  his  new  planet, '.riutn  ;  so  that  in  that  instru- 
tuent  thti  wheel  attached  to  Ju;>itcr'^  tubu  contains  166 
teeth,  and  is  driven  by  a  pinion  of  I  t  leaves  attached  to  the 
Boniud  artwr.  In  tbe  planetarium  of  the  Royal  iastitutiem 
a  tnhi  of  wheels  and  pinioas  repreiented  by  the  eompoand 

111      94  ,      ,     ^.  ,    ^     ,  . 

fraction  -:rr  ^  ^  ^"^  employed,  whieh  therefore  giveo  a 


22 


111  94 

period  of  365  2504  y  —  ^  40  —  4330  "7S  days.  The 


jUow- 


ing  table  affords  a  ijeneral  view  of  the  whed-work  of  the 
last-named  instrument.  The  denominator  of  the  former  of 
the  two  fractions  in  the  second  column  denote'^  tlie  number 
of  leaves  in  the  pinion  nitaihrd  to  liie  annual  arbor;  the 
numerator,  the  number  of  leeih  in  the  wheel  which  it  drives. 
The  denominator  of  the  second  IVaction  denotes  the  number 
of  leaves  in  tbe  pinion  attached  to  tbe  axle  of  tbe  Isst* 
mentioned  wheel ;  the  namneivr,  the  nnmber  of  teeth  in 
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tbe  wheel  driT«n  hf  tbis  pinion,  wliidh  wbeel  is  atlMlMA  I* 
tb*  lower  extremity  of  iu  approprute  planetary  tale. 
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Tbe  planete  Veata  and  Juno  had 
tin  tlow  Uiit  maehiiia  mi  eonttructcd. 

Tbe  oontmaaesbyaMMnaof  wbieb  a  tnie  elliptic  orbit 
may  be  pmrfaeed  fi  extremely  simple.  For  tMs  mtrpoea  all 

that  is  necessary  is  that  the  radius  rector  whicn  connects 
the  planetar}'  ball  witli  the  superior  extremity  of  the  tube 
sli mid  consist  of  two  parts  or  arms,  the  lengths  of  whicli 
liave  a  determinate  ratio  dependent  solely  upon  the  eccen- 
tricity of  tbe  orbit,  and  that  while  the  larger  arm  revolves 
about  tbe  eentn  of  tb«  ttUipae  by  meaoa  of  tbe  wheel- work 
abeadf  deaeribed,  tha  analler  arm  be  DMda  to  rarolYe  about 
tbe  extremity  of  the  larger  with  tbe  tame  aDSBlar  Teioeity 
but  in  tbe  opposite  direction.  Tbia  may  be  eneeted  in  Ivo 
ways.  By  means  of  a  pulley  ^fixed  to  the  planetary  tube 
and  connected  by  an  emliess  silken  cord  with  niiotlicr  pulley 
free  to  revolve  about  n  verliralaxlesitualcil  al  the  cxlroniiiy 
of  tbe  U^r  arm.  The  effect  of  tbis  connection  will  be  that 
fbaliitlar|iiiUey  will  rerolve  once  during  each  roTolution  of 
tli»l«|ivamlMa  ii»  tba  tmoiita  direction.  If  UnKtbn 
tlw  oaaUar  arm  1m  attaebad  to  this  pulley  it  vill  revolta  ia 
the  manner  required.  The  same  m  ition  may  be  produced 
by  employing  n  double  pinion  exteiidmj^  the  entire  length 
of  the  larm  r  arm  and  communicating  the  rotatory  motion 
given  to  it  at  one  extremity,  to  tlw  axle  of  tbe  smaller  arm 
situated  at  tbe  other.  Lst  R  and  r  denote  the  lengths  of 
tbo  larger  and  aoBaUer  ama  laapeeliTaly.  and  let  the  line 
joining  tbe  poaltion  «f  tha  evn  and  tba  eanlN  of  tbe  oon- 
r-entrir  tubes,  considered  as  tbe  origin  of  co-ordinates,  be 
taken  for  the  axis  of  x.  The  aphelion  of  tbe  orbit 
w  ill  W-  the  point  (R  +  r,  o).  Also  let  6  denote  the  inclina- 
tion of  tbe  larger  arm  to  the  axis  of  x  at  any  moment ; 
then  smee  the  smaller  arm  revolves  with  tlie  same  angular 
Telocity,  but  in  the  oppotita  direction,  its  inclination  to  the 
axis  of  X  at  that  moment  roost  be  denoted  by»e ;  and  the 
coordinates  of  tbe  •xtiemity  of  tba  anwUar  arm,  that  in,  of 
the  poiiition  of  the  plmetatT  hall,  will  he  itm  warn  of  tbe 
projections  of  R  and  r  upon  the  axes  of  t  and  y  respectively, 
keprcsenting  these  co-onlinates  by  i  and  tj,  we  shall  there- 
fimbatra 

«=R  ooa  e+r  oos  0=(R+r)  cos  0 
ysR  ein       afai  OstR-f)  ain  0 ; 


•  The  orrnttbt  atlatM  t«  la  t>.  39.  Hut  of  ■( 

•  i.l.rrnl  )wiod.  il<i««  nu«  appmir  U>  hive  ifrn  iilla«cllier  «tuMm  !■  the  eoo- 
.tr'fUun  of  Ihe  ]i|.iu<-Utnim  uf  ihr  Hoy.l  InHiluHou.  tli«-  wlie«l.work  of  whirh 
u  cumput«d  OU  tlw  mppo.ltinn  tliiu  earth  ram^'lrlr*  lU  irvniatkoci  •Imut 
lbs  MB  is  an-M2  datk    Ttii*  U  the  Iraxth  of  Uttr  trtfical  vear.  or  the  tin* 


k  claHM  betVMB  th«  cirth',  leaTinn  th*  vrrnal  rquliMn  ukI  it<  arriTal 

■laili  (t  tint  folni  ur  Ihi-  iwlipiir;  niut  i>.  uoinjj  to  l)te  praentinn  of  the  ec|ui- 


 ^  Icii  ItMli  tlir  rarlli'.  iidrfritl  [>*iiihA. 

f  la  Ibc  ilrMri|Ai>n>*  o(  th«  {tiitDeUnuni  of  Uv*  Rojral  iMtiitttioo.  to  'vliich 

w> tawibim SMS teisft^ tfcs  aaiil       et  iilma  Un^mmtWbj  ~-x 

g.»4«i*«f»es«T>y      x^.  Tli»BwMfiierf*Iw*s«aa»«lrfrf 

llM7-224a7,.  U>»  Ult»r  ofl'^dayi.  W«h«Tt  lltU»  douWlhat  the  Bumlwr. we 
liaira  latMlltuird  (or  12?  apd  O  ai»  thtnu  whU-h  w»t«  art«i«Hv  rmplojreil.  It  li 
■■■■III  u> obwr,** ttat  Um  Itmia  fcr  p«id<«r<ii«  the  tmn'i  ralatum  .wrirr,  it* 
■MHui  dlnetljr  Itom  MiMwy**  Wba.  to  which  the  Ani  i4i>ioa  of  U«  Inin, 

amslsabyth«>wib*MT.laMliiksl.iliiiilij  |iiliHs|a>»iiJ«f -jyX 

asjrs.  4ajfc 

H  XOrtTtsMm 


(R?^?'*"CR-r/ 
vbieb  ia  tbe  vaU-kiMvii  ei|iiatioa  to  aacUipaa  raihrred  la 
Ha  oenlN,  and  vhoee  eemMbeal  and  neiMbeal 


respectively  R  +  r  nnd  R  — r.  If  the  excentricity  r  of  th^* 
orbit  be  known  the  relation  between  R  and  r  will  tberefore 
be  dalemlnad  hy  tha  eqaatien 

2VR.r 

R  +  r. 

The  distance  E,  between  tlic  pasition  of  the  ball  repre- 
senting tba  aoo  and  tbo  common  centre  of  tba  tubea  ia  ax- 
preesed  bjr   

E  =  2  VR.r. 

This  method  is  defective  in  two  respects.  Tlic  elliptic 
orbits  described  cannot  have  a  common  focus,  or  lUe  ihe 
true  relative  lengths  of  tbe  mean  distanoes  of  the  planets 
cannot  be  presaged ;  and  aaeoodlythetnia  angular  motioos 
of  tba  plaMia  about  tba  aan  are  not  acevmtrij  nmaeented. 
Dr.  Bsanoa  aorreelad  In  aome  degree  the  lattar  waquality 
by  varying  the  size  of  tbo  teeth  of  llic  wheels  and  pinioaa 
employed,  but  fur  the  raoru  purpose  of  illustration  this  appears 
stipei  tiuous,  since,  ofier  all,  the  most  complete  roechanieal 
representation  of  the  solar  system  that  baa  yet  been  invented 
ia  far  inferior  to  <bat  whiso  the  student  may  form  in  his 
own  mind  ftm  aaaMwtifa  parasal  of  a  good  poptdar 
tNatiee  upon  tha  avhiaet. 

ORRERY,  KAItL  OF.  [Boylk  ] 

ORSI'NI.  an  eld  and  illustrious  family  of  Southern 
Italy,  which  has  had  anioiii;  its  members  several  ]x>p«8» 
many  cardinals,  and  other  di<«iinguished  individuals.  Orso 
Orsini,  of  Petigliano  near  (he  lake  of  Bolsena,  is  mentioned 
as  senator  of  Rome  in  tbe  rears  1 190-1 200.  His  son  Gio- 
vanni Orsini  Oaetani,  whicn  httt  was  his  motber'a  fkmily 
nama^  left  two  sons :  I ,  Napoleons  Orsini,  Cowit  of  Taglia- 
eoEso  in  tha  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  2.  Matteo.  styled  *1ha 
Great,'  senator  of  Rome,  and  lonl  of  Anagni.  Marino.  Go- 
lent,  and  other  fiefs  in  the  Campagnn  of  Rome.  Matteo 
left  several  sons,  one  of  whom,  Giovanni  Gnetani,  became 
pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  HI.  A  branch  of  the 
fkmilv  entered  flta  aarvice  of  tbe  Anjou  kings  of  Napka,oh' 
tanaa  high  bonoom  at  that  aowrt,  and  tha  titlaaof  eomta 
of  Nala  and  dnhes  of  Cravina.  Th«  Oiaini  who  remained 
in  the  Papal  State  were  often  at  variant  c  with  the  powerful 
family  of  Coi.oNNA  durinj^  the  middle  aires.  The  castle  of 
Bracciaiio,  <»ii  tlic  lake  of  that  name,  w.isfhe  chief  re.=idciirc 
of  the  Orhiiii.  In  January,  1505,  Francis  Orsini,  duke  of 
Gravina,  and  Paolo  Orsmi,  were  treacherously  seiced  and 
strangled  at  Sinegaglis  by  Osssra  Boraia,  whilst  tbe  cardi- 
nal Orsini  was  poisoned  at  Rome  by  order  of  Cesare%  fhther. 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  By  degrees  tbe  various  hranehes  of 
the  Orsini  became  extinct,  snd  their  estates  passed  into 
dlier  liand'i,  \vi;h  the  exception  of  the  Ncipolitan  branch 
ofihuilukes  of  Gravina,  which  still  continues,  the  actual 
duke  having  roarrictl  a  daughter  of  the  banker  Torlonia. 
duke  of  Bracciano.  The  pahice  Orsini  at  Rome,  a  i-sat 
building,  stands  on  tbo  ruins  of  tbe  Theatre  of  MarcelliM. 
Tbe  fkmiljr  palaea  at  Naples,  hatowiag  to  tba  dake  of  Ora* 
Tins,  is  one  of  tha  flnaat  private  hailaings  in  that  rapilal. 
(Imhoff,  Gettea'nsi^x  :  Moreri  ;  Afmanaih      Gntha  ) 

ORSI'NI,  I'LLVIO,  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate 
member  of  ihc  iiuble  fntnily  of  that  name,  was  horn  at  Rome 
about  1S30,  and  became  canon  of  Su  John  uf  Laleraii.  He 
was  well  versed  in  classical  literature,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, and  eoUectod  a  valoabla  Itbrarv  of  MSS^  which  ha 
bequeathed  to  the  Vatican  library.  Ha  waa  intimala  wMi 
the  cardinals  Alexander  and  Edward  Farnesa,  andwnaaoB- 
sidered  one  of  the  iirst  scholant  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
Rome,  about  tbe  year  ICOO.  lie  wrote  >.cvcra1  learned 
works:  1,  'Familia»  Romanir  quis  rcpcriuntur  in  antiquis 
Nuniismatibus,  ab  Urbe  Condita  ad  lempora  Divi  Augiisti, 
cum  adjunctis  Antonii  Augusiini  Eptscopi  IleidanaU,'  JoU 
Paris,  1663;  2,  'Virgilius  collationa  Seriplonim  Oimeo* 
rum  ilhutntoi^'  in  wbieb  ha  poinia  mit  tba  mm— mm  paa* 
sages  in  whieh  Vi^l  baa  imitated  or  horwwad  ftem  the 
Greek  poets;  a  very  interesting  commentary;  3,  'Scliri.^ 
dc  Lcgationibus  ex  Polyhio  et  Fragmcnta  ex  Histonis  qua- 
non  extant  l)n)ii\sn  Haheamassei,  Diodori  Siculi,  Appi.Tiu 
Alexandrini.  l>ionis  Cassii,  &c.,'  4lo ,  Anlnerp,  I5U2,  in 
Greek,  with  Latin  notes.  4to. ;  '  Carmine  novem  illuslrium 
Fmminanim  Ormeanuas'  Ovo,*  Antvcipk  1568^  and  otb« 
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ORTA'LIDA.   [Cractd*.  vol.  vii..,  p.  l.Tl  ] 

ORTB'LIUS.  ABRAHAM,  born  at  Aniweru  m  1527,  of 
a  family  originally  from  Augcbiirg.  studied  philology  and 
matbematic*.  and  became  the  first  jmogirspiwr  of  hi^  age. 
After  travelling  through  England,  Gonnuij.  France,  and 
Itoljr,  he  published  his  great  work,  *  Thcktron  OrbisTerno.' 
baing  a  description  of  the  globe,  or  unireraal  geography. 
He  waa  soon  after  apfwinted  geographer  lo  Pliilip  II.  uf 
Spaiti.  His  oihfr  works  are — 1,  '  Dconim  Uoaruinquo  Ca- 
pita ^•\  veteribus  Numismatihus  ;'  2,  '  Aiirei  Saoouli  Inuiqo, 
sive  Germanorum  Veterura  Mores.  Vita.  Ritus.  ot  Religio;' 
3.  *  ltiB»wninin  per  nonnullas  Gallio  Beigicsc  Partes.'  Or- 
tetiM  «w  Mqaainled  vith  noH  of  the  ImriMd  men  of  hit 
kgw,  and  wtm  parrimilstly  intim«1««tlli  Juttui  lipsius,  who 
wrote  his  qiitapli.  Tie  died  in  1598.  (SwMti*!  ^Al  <7r- 
te/ti;  Valore  Atwlp',  Ihbliotht>m  Btlgifa.) 

ORTIIEVS.  or  ORTHEZ.  a  t.>«ii  in  Fran<  r.  nipi(al  ofaii 
arroiidivement  m  ibe  department  of  Basses  F)  ri'-n'-cs, 
uuks  ffam  Paris,  on  the  road  by  Poitii  rs,  Biiiiloaux,  ami 
Mont  de  Marsan  to  St.  ituk  Pied d« Port  and  Pamplona 
>ti  Spain,  and  at  the  inteneetwn  of  a  oraM-n«d  from 
Bavaaoe  lo  Pan.  The  town  is  pleasantly  titaated  on  the 
x^bt  liank  of  the  Gave  de  Pait,  which  ftowR  between  steep 
banks  of  limeT,ione.  TIktc  is  i  mi*'  trb  ou  the  left  bank, 
uhich  eommunirates  sfx'.'u  the  tinAii  liy  an  antient  Gothic 
Hridge.  On  the  only  pier  of  this  hrnli^e  is  a  tower.  The 
•traea  of  the  town  are  well  laid  out.  and  the  houses  toivrably 
wUbttUt.  There  aretoma  ruins  of  the  antient  castle  of  Mon- 
aid»an  a  he^gbteowimMiding  tba  town.  Tba  pop dation  of 
OrtMt.  in  was  SI95  Ibr  ffa*  town,  er  71«l  Ibr  tbe 

wboU>  commune ;  in  1  Sir,,  it  was  7'-*:>7  fur  tho  ctimnuinr.  Tlie 
townsmen  earry  oil  triple  m  salt  provisions,  especmllv  liatus. 
The  luaiiufaclure  of  hnon,  especially  of  table  lim  n.  Il  iiirishcfl 
iurmarly,  but  has  much  declined ;  1 1ml  of  woollen  stuffs  and 
MOW  buudwarea  is  mried  on.  There  are  tanyarda  and 
•affjinMhoBO.  Tha  market  for  cattle  and  com  ia  eoa- 
aidanbuw  and  tbara  art  ivo  large  yearly  fun.  ^ta  and 
coal  are  quarrieft  in  the  neii;hbonrnood.  and  nilphur  and 
petroleum  ore  procured.   Six  roads  converge  at  the  town. 

This  town  was  antientlv  subject  to  the  viscounts  of  Dax, 
then  to  the  princes  of  B^rn.  Jeanne  d'Albcrt,  quocn  of 
Navarre.  founili-<l  here  a  university  for  the  Protestants, 
who  then  pro'Unninatcd  in  the  town,  and  wbn  stiU  forta  a 
fourth  or  iv  third  part  of  ike  mhabiunts.  They  have  a 
ekarah ;  and  tbataa  an  a  fithle  Soeiely,  a  higb  tdMol*  and 
■everal  fp>vemnient  oflcei. 

A  severe  action  wa?  fjii;;hl  near  this  towti  2"th  F.  h-iinry, 
1^14,  between  ihi;  allic<l  f'orci's  under  the  Duke  ot  Uiliiiii< 
ton  ami  the  Freiicli  under  Marshal  Soiilt.  Tlu-  French 
wvrre  strongly  poslwd  on  the  right  of  the  Gave  de  i'au  ;  hut 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  brought  seven  divisions  of 
Brtiish  aod  Portugu^  infantrr  and  two  brigadea  of  cavalry 
to  bear  on  tbe  position  of  tbe  Frenoh*  diimged  tbam  from 
all  tbair  poets,  and  oblif^ed  thent  to  retreat  Tba  French 
NflTered  sreat  loss  in  killed  and  by  dnnrtian ;  the  loaa  of 
the  Driti^h  was  al'oiit  J "uo.  (Duke  of  Wellington'*  Df»- 
jtatrfw*.)  Some  Fretich  writers, as  Malte  Brun  and  Vaysse 
tie  Villiers.  have  given  a  very  exaggaratad  italmentaf  the 
minber  and  the  loat  of  the  allies. 

Tbe  arrondimaBWHtof  Orth<?8  contains  1 58 communes,  and 
campvahMda  an  awa  of  454  aquara  mtlea;  it  ie  awbditided 
iate  aeren  eanUma  er  dietrieta,  eaeh  under  a  jnsline  of  the 
p..,.  -   T\\"  nopulalion  in  1831  wa*  S  J,f,is3;  in  1=5:^,  K:.4.j'). 

uiil  llU  K.  Silimla  of  Cer»um,  Ir'in.^r.  Tins  inuicral 
rrpurs  111  minute,  slender,  rolumnar  imbedded  masses. 
Fraetur*  conchoidal ;  hartlness  6  *  0,  7 '  0.  Colour  grey,  in* 
riimng  to  black.  Streak  brownish  grajr.  Loam  vitraova. 
UaamM,  SpeeiOc  gravity  3'S8((. 

Snbra  tha  blow-pipe  swalli  and  fluaa  into  a  blackish 
globule ;  with  borax  it  gives  a  transparent  glMB.  Oala> 
timies  in  acids  and  yields  a  solution  of  eerioa. 

It  IS  f.nind  at  Fmbo,  near  Fahlnn  in  8««dan>  and  also 
tn  Greenland.  &c. 


Silica  . 

• 

• 

Protoxide  of  Ccriom 

• 

• 

17'39 

FrotoKidaof  Ifoa 

• 

• 

11  •4S 

Alnnina  . 

• 

• 

14'W 

I.irne  . 

• 

• 

Yttria  . 

• 

■ 

D'Md*-  of  Muig»twae 

■ 

• 

W'u  cr 

• 

• 
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ORTHOCB'RAS.  [Poivthaiawack^.] 

ORTHOGONAL.  ORTHOGR.^PHIC.  The  first  of 
these  terms,  when  not  used  in  tbe  same  sense  as  tba  Boeond, 
means  simply  perpendicular.  Thus  a  earfe  euta  a  set  of 
curves  orthogonally  when  it  cuts  them  all  at  rigbt  angles. 

Orthogonal  or  ortbogn^bie  pngeetion  is  that  which  is' 
made  by  ibaving  linea  ftwn  every  point  to  be  projected, 
perpendicular  to  a  plane  rf"  i  ;  cction.  Thus  if  a  plane 
were  liorizonlal,  and  a  point  were  to  drop  fVom  a  given  posi- 
tion ii|>'jn  the  plane,  its  last  position  would  be  ilu' oriiiogonal 
or  orthographic  projection  of  its  first.  [PFRSPi.cTivK.J 

ORTHOGRAPHY.  When  this  word  is  looked  at  in  ita 
alamanta  (two  Greaka  void*  denoting  th*  art  i^f  vsntiag 
and  eorrtdnMtX  it  voald  eaam  thatinera  oufht  to  be  in* 

cluderl  under  it  whatever  belongs  lo  the  art  of  writing  a 
language  ci>rreclly,  uicludiug  l»olh  what  is  called  etymology 
and  svntax.  But  the  grammarians  ha\e  ^'iven  it  a  restrirled 
^ense,  and  it  is  used  to  denote  nut  the  writing  correctly  in 
the  general,  but  the  proper  selection  of  literal  dauit  iii  -  jf 
each  word  that  is  used,  and  the  proper  division  of  each 
word  when  one  part  of  it  is  at  the  end  of  one  line  and 
another  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  line  which  succeeds.  In 
tbe  antient  Hebrew  manuseripla  we  may  observe  that  this 
division  of  w  onls  never  occurs,  the  scribes  resortin;?  to  the 
expedient  of  widoniiiK  certain  of  the  letters,  if  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  the  words  would  not  fill  up  tho  lino.  The  law- 
stationera  in  their  copies  of  legal  documents  fill  up  a  line 
with  a  waviid  and  aniaeaning  stroke,  when  the  worn  whieli 
ibllowa  cannot  eonveniently  be  arritiaa  in  it  at  length. 

We  perceive  \tf  rertein  grammai*  and  dietlemnat  pab* 
lishe<l  by  prartiral  men,  Ixjth  at  home  and  still  moro  in  the 
I'mtcd  St;ites  of  Norih  America,  that  the  writers  appear  to 
suppose  that  their  works  will  be  reported  to  even  by  pemoos 
of  cultivation  a  authorities  or  guides  to  orthography.  But 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  case  that  tbe  number  is  very  few  of 
persons  who  actually  use  dictionaries  for  this  purpose.  We 
noean  of  eotme  net  mom  children  or  penona  4^  very  imper- 
fect ediiraiion,  but  even  of  those  there  are  very  fc«  vereona 
who  read  much  and  write  occasionally,  who  ever  tnink  of 
resortini;  to  books  of  the  kind  we  are  spcakini;  of;  and 
per»oiii  of  a  hotter  education  siiil  trust  entirely  to  memory, 
and  should  a  doubt  ariae,  the  reference  would  l>c  made  to 
some  eminent  author  and  not  to  the  guides  of  w1ik-Ii  wo 
speak.  In  fact,  the  art  iaacquire'l  almost  without  tcachini^, 
and  ia  nainiaiaad  in  vigonr  thnnigh  a  wbola  U(b  bj  tba 
eonttant  praetioe  of  writing  and  readinfj^.  At  all  avenls 
thrrr  is  no  book,  graninior.  guide,  or  dictionary,  which  a 

lii,|(it  in  England  r«>gards  is  in  this  point  a  book  of  nnr 
aiit  Imrity. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  raise  some  one  work 
into  an  authority  in  such  a  point  as  this,  is  in  fact  a  i{ue$tion 
—one  of  the  greatest  in  phtlologr  that  can  be  proposed— 
vliatbar  ibare  eball  ba  ati  btvariabla  standard  catablished  (o 
which  a  living  language  sbsll  for  ever  conforai.  We  doubt 
not  only  the  possibility  but  the  expediency  of  thie:  end  in 
respect  of  ortliofjrapbv,  we  are  fjiiite  -lire  that  no  stirfi  sfrm- 
dard  can  be  rai-ed,  bccnti-e  it  wniild  he  r|iiite  impraclirnblc 
to  bring  all  jktsohs  who  have  a  r.f;ht  to  a  voire  in  sik  li  a 
matter  to  an  agreement  in  any  one  system  involving  the 
admiitsion  of  eertain  fixed  principles.  The  contemporary 
usage  of  persons  of  cnltivation.  meaning  of  a  great  pre> 
ponderaling  majority,  which  will  always  exist,  «•  appra* 
hend.  the  authority  to  whicli  each  person  vho  aspifsa  lO 
write  correctly  must  continue  lo  defer. 

This  ha*  been  the  standard  to  which  reference  has  always 
hitherto  been  made.  (*pen  any  book  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  and  many  words  will  present  themselves 
in  an  ortbograjdtj  very  different  from  tbal  in  which  they 
would  now  be  mnnd.  Bvt  va  mnit  not  say  that  tba  persona 
who  Mroto  them  wrote  inoorreetly.if  tbtnr  mote  aNoidtM  to 
tlie  practice  of  the  cultivated  persons  of  their  time.  If  we 
asci  iid  still  lni;hiT  and  ^;o  to  the  reign  of  Elixobotli.  wo 
find  the  orthozrnphy  still  more  diverse  fmm  our  own  ;  and 
when  we  reach  the  time  of  Taxtrin,  mid  «ti]l  more  wlu-n  we 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  V.'ii  klilfe,  we  find  many 
words  whieh.  though  they  are  actually  words  now  m  use, 
am  so  disguised  in  their  orthographical  form  that  we  can 
seaicelv  recognise  them.  We  seem  to  have  got  onaong  a 
people  who  spoke  a  different  bingaagA  though  they  vera 
our  own  forefathers,  not  more  than  fen  or  twelve  gea«tathma 
Jiboveour  f;raodr;itlirrs. 

This  has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a  standard;  sumolbing 
flied,  not  Tarying  like  usage.  There  is  an  inconvenience  in 
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'it  as  respects  the  ^niters  before  tbo  time  of  Caxton  and  tlie 
inv«uUun  of  printing,  and  we  mojr  reasonably  wish  that 
with  reference  to  tlmu  tlicro  liail  boon  some  lea*  varying 
standard  and  a  crmiitiuous  uutformity ;  but  when  we  look 
in  the  wriiiugs  uf  the  men  of  the  Eiisabetliun  period,  we 
find  that  ttiough  now  two  centuries  and  a  half  iuiv«  Mated, 
there  is  no  more  dilBeulty  in  perusing  them  tluni  tneN  is 
in  perusing  the  writings  of  our  own  day ;  ancl  that  the  aanie 
Will  bo  ihecase  in  respect  of  the  wriiin;^  of  the  iireaent  day 
in  tbu  li,iu(U  i<f  EaK'tshmen  four  or  the  riMiiurifs  lioiice, 
may  be  saloly  foretold.  So  that  there  in  iiu  real  prejudice 
ariaing  from  the  apparent  1}  unpbiio^ophical  and  dangerous 
rourae  of  leaving  this  point  to  be  regulated  by  anythiag  to 
unrerlain  as  contemiKirar)'  usage. 

Al  f  i  t  ment  the  number  of  words  of  which  the  ortbogra* 
phy  u  11  it  uniform  in  all  writings  which  aspire  at  once  to 
be  Ci^rreet  and  dc^nul  nl  alli-cl.riiMii,  is  e\i-L-i.'':i:n;4ly  ^lllall. 
Take  this  sentence  and  llie  wliolo  of  tiio  para^jriiph  which 
pretedcs  it ;  is>  there  any  word,  except  this  wor'i  )  recede,  m 
which  any  variety  would  be  fouud  in  the  ordinary  current 
wrUinga  of  the  day?  Or  if  we  found  a  ▼arietjr.ahouldire  AOl 
»a^  that  the  deviation  from  the  UBual  piietioe  «aa  a  eaaual 
mistake,  a  slip  of  tlio  prcsK,  an  afTeetation,  or  that  it  was  the 
rciiult  of  some  peculiar  principle  wlji.  h  s.nne  pec  1  ;  ;  i 
hon  badadopten?  And  even  tins  wind  precfdc,  Uiui.kjU  it 
belunes  to  ii  i  la>»  in  winch  orl hoj^raphy  i>  not  unififrm, 
kIioiiIu  probably  very  raid)  tind  written  in  any  other  way. 
for  (cw  persona  wolud  prefer  the  form  prrcewd^  if  indeed 
suob  a  form  ia  Vt«9  lued.  So  that  praetteaUy  a  sreat  and 
perhapa  quite  auflicleDt  degree  of  mnifcraiiiy  and  itabUity 
may  bo  said  to  be  Mourod  under  the  fegulating  fieirer 
winch  now  oxi^tji. 

Diet  KJiKuies  au'l  NocabulariL'S,  as  affording  an  ca^y  iruiJe 
to  iliu  knowleUg«>  ot'whai  m  the  usage,  may  have  their  uso 
in  this  respect  to  a  few  persons  who  write  occaaianally  enly ; 
but  as  nuthorilies,  «e  repeat,  they  are  of  no  avail. 

It  has  been  matter  of  complaint  that  the  orthography  of 
the  English  language  ia  not  more  uniform ;  that  it,  that 
words  which  arc  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  same 
el.  iiii  iits  iiic  not  uiiitorui  in  the  manner  in  which  those 
cienieaU  aiv  oxlnbitud.  Thus  all  words  derived  of  thn 
Latin  cedo  with  prepositions  preflxed,  it  may  be  said  should 
be  in  one  form,  and  it  is  a  vuriely  indefeooe  of  which  nothing 
can  veil  be  pleaded  that  we  ■hould  write  proceed  and  yet 
write  also  concede.  So  with  respoot  to  anch  word*  aa  honour, 
favour,  od'iur,  labour,  it  may  bo  nid  that  there  ehould  be 
uruf  iinity  with  other  \\o((K  like  them,  in  which  the  »<  h 
n  t  luuiid,  and  further,  liiat  wi-  sliDuld  keep  to  the  oriii..- 
jiaphy  of  the  L;ii<in  wonU  of  whirh  lliey  are  lurriis  rijually 
III  meaning  and  orthography.  This  appears  plausible,  but 
uheii  it  is  considered  that  thcie  words  uonot  come  to  us  tm- 
nusdifUti]/  from  the  Lai  in.  but  have  paaaed  to  ua  through 
the  French,  we  recognise  in  the  nnneeen^iy  letter  w  a  pan 
of  the  history  of  the  word,  which  a  i>er8on  of  true  taste  would 
scarcely  bo  willing  to  relinquish  for  an  advantage  so  trivial. 
Or  take  the  rough  word  thn^u^h:  some  may  tlutik  thut  ihe 
three  la.tt  letters  may  well  tie  dispensed  with,  but  they 
remain  a  pleasing  evidence  of  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the 
roii<'h  and  strong  speech  of  our  Saxon  ancestors. 

Tlieae  little  irregularitioa  in  orlhogmphy. like  irregularities 
in  other  paru  of  grammar,  ate  not  tn  be  regarded  as  evils. 
Such  irregularities  give  birth  to  what  are  called  idioms,  in 
which  no  small  part  of  the  beauty  of  a  languai^e  lies. 

Attempts  have  however  been  made  by  ingemous  men  to 
introduce  a  j;rcaier  tlei;ree  nf  iiniformiiy  into  our  ortho- 
graphy.  There  is  a  trvatiso  on  the  managemeut  of  bees, 

{irinted  about  two  oenturies  ago,  in  which  we  have  a  pecu- 
iar  orthognphy  on  a  system  of  the  author's  own.  Ritson. 
in  the  last  century,  in  some  of  hie  workt  adopted  an  ortho- 

Srapliy  of  his  own.  Professed  writers  on  grammar  have 
one  the  same;  some  of  them  to  such  an  extent  ihiit  the 
lani^age,  as  written  by  them,  can  scarcely  be  know  n  to  l>e 
Knv'lish.  A  more  luoduraie  reform  is  uttonipted  by  an 
American  writer,  Ur.  Noah  Webster,  the  author  of  an 
English  Dicliooary.  which  hai>  been  reorinled  m  this 
oowntiy:  and  Mr.  Bromhy  of  Hull,  a  leamea  and  ingenious 
clergyman,  baa  printed  for  private  oireulation  a  translation 
of  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  concerning  munic,  in  whieh  the 
orihogruphy  i*  rt^guluted  hs  .-i  ria  n  fn  in.  i|il'  s  which  he  lays 
i|j«n  III  the  preface.  Bui  rm  '.iiner  \\\w  I1.15  maito  such  aa 
attempt  has  ever  uuiiicd  in  iin>  way  ihe  sliL;h!c-.i  share  of 
public  aUention.  I'raclicaUy  the  utage  is  thought  01  found 
to  bo  mifliciMiti 


There  is  one  p^int  to  which  persfins  who  lalce  this  view  of 
the  subject  do  not  seem  sufBcicnUy  to  attend,  and  that  is, 
Ihc  liavwk  which  any  material  rhanpe^  111  our  orthography, 
so  as  to  reduce  it  to  some  one  system,  would  make  in  that 
beautiful  poetry  by  which  onr  lan^age  is  ennobled,  and 
which  will  pioaerve  it  at  onoo  from  esttnoiiOA  and  ftam 
uiiy  very  nnftterial  changes. 

Til  w  irds  are  in  lualiiy  very  few  of  which  the  orlhogra- 
I'li)  i.ia)  not  Ik!  >>aid  to  be  now  eilabli$hed  by  the  ^[Tcat 
c/  Narnia  l.nijufimh  (_  i.-;  :n.  We  take  the  (ullowin^f  from 
a  modern  grammar,  as  being  those  wbicb,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  are  moot  fkoquntly  fbund  wilh  «rtho|niphiBB| 
variotioat— 

honour  honor 
inquirer  enquirer 
negotiato  neitodate 

control  coiitroul 


expense 
allege 
complete 
connexion 


ex pence 

alledge 

coropleat 

connection 


abridgment  abridgement 
surprise  anrpnte 

Of  course  some  of  these  represent  ct»*.-cs.  But  what  are 
these  to  the  great  hoiiy  of  such  a  language  as  ours  And 
with  respect  to  the  fn-it  and  to  the  last,  each  of  which  re- 
presents a  large  tainily  of  wonls,  we  would  submit  that  very 
fa«  peraons  indeed  who  wore  entitled  to  a  voice  in  a 

Sieation  of  this  kind  tmuld  he  SamA  writing  honor  ;  and 
at  there  is  a  most  exoollent  role  by  whieb  we  imagino  all 
persons  of  education  allow  tliemsclves  to  be  guided  rsapeet- 
ing  words  in  i»e  or  ise.  Tbo  rule  is  this :  when  the  word  is 
a  doriviiinc  ot  the  Ficm  h  prcndrr,  as  is  tlie  ca^e  with  Ai/r- 
fyri$e,  mi'  q  ri  s".  mm  one  or  two  others,  to  write  it  with  the 
tM,-  but  will  n  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Greek,  as  m  agnmze, 
and  several  other  words,  to  keep  the  Greek  tenninstion  liM 
—An^firr,  iz". 

O'RTHONYX,  M.  Teramtnok'a  name  for  a  fniM  of 
birds  arranj^cd  by  Mr.  SwaittaoB  With  Buphaga  under  At- 
phoginte  ;  those  two  goftom  ftrming  tbo  wholo  of  thift  Bab< 
family. 

Generic  Character.— Bill  very  short,  fctrainht,  but  ilie 
culmen  arched  from  the  base ;  sideaoonaiduriihly  cutnpressed. 
Nnttrilt  largo,  basal.  Wingt  modsratc.  but  considerably 
rounded ;  the  four  first  quilU  graduated,  and  shorter  than 
the  fifth.  7<r>7  rather  leiiKthened.  ronndod;  the  fbothors 
very  broad,  and  the  webs  !*ott,  but  Ihe  sliaAs  stiff,  very 
n^;id,  ntul  terminating  m  naked  points.  Ffet  enormously 
hin:e  and  slrotig.  The  outer  toe  rather  longer  than  the 
middle,  which  is  again  longer  than  the  inner  toe ;  hinder 
toe  shorter  than  the  middle.  Tarsus  longer  than  either  of 
the  toes.  Clawa  strong,  vary  slightly  curved  ;  tbe  anteriiir 
all  of  tlie  same  length ;  the  hinder  one  longest.  (Sw.) 

G>  -,<;raphira!  />MYnA/u/f(»n.— Australia  oSaly.  (Sw.) 

Kxaiiiple.  (^ri/ioiwx  Sf-inicaudus,  Tcmm.  Oi'thmyx 
IVitv/iMirkit,  Xvs.  and  Ilorsf 

D'-scn/  ti't'i. — Rufous  brown  above,  lineated  with  Mack; 
li'sMT  coverts  of  tbe  wings  grey,  streaked  with  brown: 
plumes  of  the  top  of  the  head  slightly  prolonged  into  a  m>n 
of  false  crest,  which  is  howOTOT  bnt  little  api  tuent;  tail 
rounded,  of  a  tamishod  brown  odolur,  oaoh  faather-olom 
terminated  by  a  point  furnished  with  small  •tiffbrjall«>lifca 
up|>endai;>'s.  A  hriyht  orange  ]iatch  coven  tbo  broOSt  oftho 
iu»k-,  »hic)i  part  i$  whito  in  tbo  female. 

Loai/iiv  —  'Sl.  I.*»son  states  that  this  bird  is  said  to  be  a 
native  of  New  i^ealand.  The  specimen  in  the  museum  of 
tbe  Linnean  Society  of  London  was  presented  by  lit.  Browtt, 
who  met  with  it  near  Hat  Hill  in  1004. 

Heasrs.  Vigors  and  Henflold  speak  of  this  genns  {Lhm. 
Trans.,  vol.  xv.),  whieh  consists  of  the  single  specie:*  above 
noticed.  ii.s  holding  the  same  place  in  Australia  as  tbe  true 
('ert/iHi  li'.U  m  ilie  aniK  iit  (-nntineiit.  und  the  luiinerous 
group  u!  iJf'hiiDiyJuf  tt'\.  licnn.,  in  booth  America.  They 
observe  tliat  it  por'sesses  the  strong  und  lengthened  abafls 
of  the  tail-feathcrs  which  support  the  typical  sCMMOrial 
birds  in  chiubing,  and  that  it  immediately  eonnooto  tho 
wholo  group  by  a  strong  affinity  to  the  woo<l'pe(  kcrs. 

Mr.  Swsmson  (Claanfieation  0/ Bird*,  vol.  1),  having  de- 
sciilu'd  tile  r-.ot  of  Srlenini''.  ihc  rasorial  penus.  in  liis 
opiuii  n,  of  ihc  circle  of  ('fiiUm'tir.  refers  to  Orlhomjr  as 
tbe  ni'\t  niodific.ition.  Ho  desc.  'hl'-.  the  bird  ns  rather 
larger  tbau  a  sparrow,  but  with  the  general  fiMin  and  pro> 
poitiona  of  JfMMra,  except  in  tbo  (aiL  liko  AUttmra,  tho 
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bill,  be  observes,  is  short,  aicheil,  and  rasorial,  the  winp 
rouodod,  and  the  feet  enormously  large  and  KUong.  Ho 
notices  the  relative  length  of  the  toes  04  aitoeelher  peculiar, 
the  outer  one  bcin^  actually  lunger  (in  a  blight  degree)  tiiun 
the  middle  one,  whde  the  two  outer  claws,  which  are  unu- 
sually slight  in  their  curraturc,  are  one-third  as  long  ns  the 
toes  ;  the  hallux  he  describes  as  lung  as  the  middle  (oc,  but 
having  one-half  its  length  occupied  by  the  claw.  Mr.  Swain- 
ton  thinks  it  auito  obvious  that  claws  so  constructed  were 
never  intendou  to  be  used  for  ascending  trees,  and  yet  the 
hgidity  of  the  tail  would  imply  that  thi^i  singular  bird  fi*cds 
in  a  semiperpcndicular attitude, otherwise  such  a  tail  would  | 
be  useless.  The  specimen  befuro  bim  when  he  wrote  con-  | 
finned  this  suspicion,  for  the  ends  of  the  feathers,  or  rather  1 
the  webs,  were  much  wuru  away  ;  and  he  conjectures,  in  the 
absence  of  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  hubits  of 
Orthonyx  are  terrestrial,  that  it  is  essentially  a  walking 
bird,  but  that  it  seeks  its  food  not  so  much  upon  the  bark 
of  trees,  as  upon  steep  earthy  banks,  into  wfiich  it6  unu- 
sually straii;]it  claws  would  penetrate,  and  against  which 
the  bird  might  be  supported  by  its  tail ;  and  he  thinks  it 


OTthooys  ipiaieautiu*.  ' 
Cfpn  llgiut,  Diac ;  lovd  Arir*,  fraud*; 


also  highly  iprobablo  that  the«o  strong  claws  aro  used  for 
scratching  the  ground,  after  the  manner  of  rasorial  birds 
At  all  events  he  considers  that  the  discovery  of  Srii  urn 
establishes  a  link  between  Dfnlrocnlavtrt  and  Orlhonyj, 
and  he  thinks  that  both  arc  types  of  tlie  Ifutnret,  the  one 
in  the  circle  of  the  CerthiatKP,  the  other  in  that  of  the  Bu- 
phagintr. 

OUTIIO'PTERA,  one  of  the  orders  into  which  insects 
arc  divided.  Thisorder,  of  which  we  have  familiar  examples 
in  the  common  cockroach  (Ff/nlla),  the  house-ci  ickel,  and  the 

frashhupper,  is  disitin^^uishcd  by  the  following  characters: 
'he  superior  wings  are  sfuii-curinceuus,  usually  dmplaying 
numerous  ncrvuies  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  having 
the  interspaces  filled  up  with  transverse, or  reticulated,  smaller 
ncrrures  :  the  anterior  portion  of  the  inferior  win^s  is  gene- 
rally of  a  dilTcrent  substance  from  the  ]>usterior  portion,  the 
nervurcs  are  more  crowded,  and  in  character,  and  often 
even  in  colour,  it  nearly  resembles  the  anterior  pair  of  wings; 
the  hinder  portion  of  these  wings  is  almost  always  more 
transparent,  and,  when  not  in  use,  is  folded  like  a  fun.  The 
superior  wings  often  overlap  horizontally,  as  in  the  cock- 
roaches, but  in  many  species  they  meet  at  an  angle  like 
the  roof  of  a  house,  as  in  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts. 
The  legs  in  wjme  are  formed  for  running ;  in  others,  the 
hinder  pair  of  legs  are  very  long  and  the  thighs  of  theso 
legs  are  thick,  and  in  fact  formed  for  leaping.  The  an- 
tennto  do  not  vary  much ;  tliev  are  usually  filiform ;  in 
many,  extrctnely  long  and  slender,  in  which  case  they  are 
composed  of  innuineruble  imiuite  joints ;  in  others,  they  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  the  joints  arc  less  numerous  and 
consequently  more  distinct.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  aro 
well  developed  and  approach  in  structure  those  of  the  order 
Coleopiera ;  they  are  usually  however  less  firm  and  com- 
pact, especially  the  labi  il  apparatus.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  prothorax  is  generally  very  large.  The  metamorphosis 
of  the  Orthoptera  is  semi-coinplele,  that  is  lo  say,  the  larvio 
and  pupa;  resemble  the  jwrfect  insect,  excepting  that  ni  the 
larvix)  there  aie  no  wings,  and  in  the  puptc  the  wings  are  in 
a  rudimentary  state.  Some  species  however  in  the  perfect 
state  are  wingless,  in  which  case  it  is  extremely  dilficuli, 
and  porh:>ps  impossible,  to  distinguish  the  perfect  insect 
from  the  ]  unco  or  even  the  larva}. 

Latieilie  uividcs  the  order  Orth'/ptera  into  two  sections,  to 
which  he  applies  the  names  Cursoria  and  Saltatcria,  or 
ruiiiiurs  and  iiini|K-rs.  In  the  CurtoriaaW  the  legs  arc  usu- 
ally alike  and  fi  ie  l  for  running,  and  they  are  thus  easily  dis- 
tinguisl)c<l  from  Snltnturia,  in  which  the  hinder  legs  aro 
long  and  the  ihit^hs  thick.  The  males  of  the  sperien  be- 
longing lo  the  second  section  have  the  power  of  prudiu-ing 
a  shiill  noise,  but  this  is  nut  always  effected  in  the  same 
manner. 

To  the  section  Curxoria  belong  the  families  For/lculiJee 
(or  Earwigs),  the  Blattitlte  (Cockroaches),  the  Sjitutidfe 
(or  Mantis  tribe),  and  the  P/iiumidfe.  The  section  Cur- 
soria may  bo  divided  into  three  families— the  Gnj//iJ(P  (of 
which  the  common  Uouso-Cncket  aflbrds  an  exainple),  the 
Lociulida  (Locusts),  and  the  AcriJitdce  (or  Grasshop- 
pers), 

The  principal  characters  of  ihcso  families  arc  given  under 
the  proper  heads ;  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing characters: — 

A.  Tarsi  3-jointed. 

a.  Abflomen  furnished  with  a  forcep-liko 


ForficuUdff. 


appendage 
b.  Abdomen  without  forceps. 

•  AntenniD  filiform  or  pnsmatic  .  Arridiidtr. 
AntcnncD  very  long  and  cetaceous  Gryllidtr. 

B.  Tarsi  4-joinled.  antennn  setaceous   .  Lncustidet. 

C.  Tarsi  d-jointed*. 

a.  The  prothorax  the  longest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments  .        ,  Mantida. 

b.  The  prothorax  the  shortest  of  the 

three  thoracic  segments  .       .  Pftatmida 
e.  The  prothorax  broad,  more  or  less 
rounded,  and  generally  covering 
the  head       ....  Blaltidcg. 

ORTIIORHYNCIIUS.  [Trochilid.*.] 
ORTHOTUMUS.  [Sylviad*.] 
O'RTOLAN,  the  French  and  English  names  f( 

•  Id  otw  srnn*  whicli  it  pUcsi)  U  this  (aaiUy  {.BtUrvnyiarpu)  A 
laisi  h«vc  only  Uirr*  jaiuls. 
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deiot FrtngtlliJ<f,  much  vstuemcd  by  epieurci  for  the  AAi- 
cacy  of  its  liesh  when  m  scoMit.  ll  is  tiie  Hurtitlanut  uf 
Gdsner  and  other*,  Miliaria  pinguescens  of  Friscli,  Kmbe- 
riza  hurtulana  of  Liniiseus.  Orlolanoot  the  Italians  gcnu- 
rmlly,  Tordino  Berlucao  of  the  Vunutians,  Garten  Ammer 
»nd  Fettammer  of  the  Germans,  and  Gertie  K»eu  of  the 
Netherlander*.  Willughby  writes  the  name  Hortulane ; 
und  Montagu  terms  it  the  Green- he<tded  Hunting. 

Description. — Mitle.  Throat,  circle  round  the  eyej,  and  a 
narrow  band  springing  from  the  angle  of  the  bill, yellow; 
these  two  yellow  spaces  being;  sepantiod  by  a  blackish 
dasb ;  head  and  neck  gray,  with  a  tinge  of  olive  and  shiaft 
brown  spots ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part*  reddish  on  their 
edses  and  black  in  the  middle;  breast,  belly,  and  abdomen 
reddish  bay,  all  lljc  feathers  of  those  parts  being  terniinaleil 
with  ash  colour;  tail  blackish,  n  conwderablc  portion  of  the 
two  external  feathers  white  on  their  internal  Imrbs;  bill  and 
fe«t  inclining  to  iicsh-iolour ;  iris  brown.  Length  rather 
more  than  six  inches. 

Female  smaller;  bond  above  tlio  eyes  and  throat  pale 
yellow;  breast  marked  with  largo  brown  spots;  the  other 
part*  below  of  a  whiti.sh  lust-colour;  a  number  of  brown 
spota  on  the  head  and  neck ;  all  the  upper  parts  less  deep 
in  colour  than  in  the  male. 

Young  be/ore  ttie  first  moult.— The  yellow  on  the  throat 
but  slightly  visible  and  tinged  with  gix>yish. 

Varietiei.~Vm^  while.  The  body  partially  white  or 
whitLsh,  or  simply  Ueckecl  with  white;  Ortolan  blanc  of 
Buffun.  Other  varieties  (M.  Vieillol  enumerates  six, one  of 
which,  variety  C,  has  the  head  and  neck  green;  nre  re- 
corded; the  Emberiza  Malbeyensit,  Sparni..  Brwmt 
de  .^failjy,  Sonn.,  for  example.  In  many  the  colours 
are  deeper,  and  in  some  blackish  or  entirely  black,  appa- 
rently from  the  quality  of  the  food,  as  when  the  bird  has 
been  fed  with  hemp-seeid. 

Food. — Millet  and  other  farinaceous  grain  •  insects,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  part  of  the  season  before  the  grain  is 
ripe. 

Reproduction,  Habitit,  The  nest,  which  is  con- 

structed of  fibres  of  planU  and  Kaves,  lined  itenerally  with 
line  grass  and  hairs,  is  very  frequently  found  "on  the  ground 
in  corn-fields;  though,  according  to  circumstances,  the  bird 
varies  its  site,  and  it  is  placed  also  in  hedges  or  bushes.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  arc  reddish-grey  streaked  with 
brown;  or  bluish  white  speckled  and  spotted  with  black.  It 
haunts  bushy  places,  or  those  situations  where  hedjics 
abound. 

Geograuhical  Di*lribution.—Tho  south  of  Europe  may 
bo  considered  the  summer  and  autumnal  head  quar- 
tcrs  of  the  Ortolan,  though  it  is  a  summer  visitor  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts.  In  Ilalv  it  is  said  to  bo  com- 
mon by  Tomminck  and  others.  The  Prince  of  Miisignano 
slate*  that  it  is  found  in  the  Sabine  Mountains,  but  not  com- 
monly, in  the  summer,  and  that  it  nirelv  occurs  in  the  plain 
of  Rome,  but  that  it  is  frequent  in  Tuscany.  Lapland,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway  aru  among  the  coun- 
tries visited  by  it.  In  these  island's  it  seems  to  be  only 
entitlc<l  to  rank  as  an  accidental  visitor,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  dear  that  it  does  not  occur  more  fiequenlly  than  is 
generally  supposed;  for,  especially  to  an  unpractised  eye,  it 
miitht  be  mistaken  for  the  yellow-hammer,  and  in  some 
states  of  iu  plumage  for  other  Buntings.  It  has  been  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London;  ai:d  one  of  these  speci- 
mens was  alive  in  1837,  in  the  aviary  of  the  Zuological 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Bewick's  figure  (Green- 
headed  Bunting,  lost  edition,  Supp.,  p.  24)  was  capturwl  at 
Ma  off  the  Yorkshire  coast,  in  May,  1822.  In  Southern 
Europe  it  is  common  from  May  to  August,  and  every  spring 
and  autumn  may  be  observed  at  Gibiallar  on  its  migration. 
Mr.  Strickland  saw  it  at  Smyrna  in  April.  North  Africa 
Is  its  winter  residence.  Colonel  Svkes  notes  it  in  his  Cata- 
logue of  tho  Birds  of  Dukliun  (Deecan). 

Utility  to  When  properly  fed,  for  wliich  purpose 

there  arc  larjjo  establishmenu  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
whcro  they  are  placed  after  having  boon  trap|>ed  and  fur- 
nislied  With  plenty  of  millot-sccd  and  other  grain,  till  they 
become  sheer  lumps  of  fat.  they  are  delicious  morsels.  Mr 
Gould  states  that  this  is  effected  in  Italy  and  the  south  of 

V '■"  *  *^'*  Musignano  says, 

'  Nella  vicin*  Tosoana,  dove  gli  Ortolani  sono  frcquenti  si 
manteogono  Mile  Uccellierc  illuminate  giorno  e  nntte 
fincM  reslino  sofTocati  dalle  pingucdine and  he  adds  the 
rohuing  words, '  Coroq  squisita.'  ' 


Orlotaa 

I'piwr  flgwc.  aisl* ;  Wwf  r  fl(un,  tewAt,  (Oo^.) 
O'RTYGIS.  [TETR.U1MD.K.] 

OUTYX.  [Tktraomd.k.] 

ORUS.  or  UOHUS,  an  Egyptian  deity,  tho  son  of  Isi* 
and  Osiris,  corresponds,  accunliiii;  to  Herodotus,  to  the 
Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  last  of  the  gods  who 
rci2;ncd  in  Egvpt.  (Herod.,  ii.  N-t;  Diud..  i.  4  t.)  Typhoo, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Osiris,  sought  to  kill  Orus; 
but  his  mother  Isis,  acconling  to  Herodotus  (li.  156),  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  Leio,  wlui  brought  him  up  io  th*- 
moving  island  of  Chemmis,  which  was  in  the  lake  Buta. 
The  Egyptian  priests  however  in  this  mstaiice.  as  well  as  au 
many  others,  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  assimilate  the 
history  of  their  deities  as  mucii  as  possible  to  lhal  of  th« 
Greeks.  When  Orus  had  grown  up.  ho  is  said  to  have 
made  war  upon  Typhon,  whom  he  de|. lived  of  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  and,  uncording  to  some  aci  ounts,  put  to  death. 
(Diod.,  I.  25;  Hero«l.,  ii.  144;  Plutarch,  De  Is.  et  Our,. 
p.  .158,  Fiancfort,  1C20.) 

According  to  Diodorus  (i.  25),  Orus  was  killed  bv  the 
Titans,  and  restored  to  life  by  his  niolher  Isis,  who  conferred 
upon  him  immortality,  and  taught  him  divination  and  lb« 
healing  art. 

Orus  is  frequently  represented  as  sitting  in  the  bp  of 
Isis.  He  appears  also  to  be  represented  in  some  bronzes  ia 
the  Bnlish  Museum,  which  depict  a  man  trampling  on  the 
crocodile,  since  we  know  that  the  ciocodile  was  one  of  lli« 

tl'?3'"'^°'^^•  I''*""-  ^^S!/Pt'<">  Antiquittet.  12mo..  Lond.. 
Ib36,  vol.  II.,  p.  3CC.) 

A  work  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  come  down  to  ut 
purporting  to  bo  written  by  Orus,  or  Horus,  of  which  au 
account  is  given  in  the  article  Horapoi.i.o. 

OR  VET,  the  French  name  for  the  Bliiidworm  iAneui* 
/ra^i/;#  of  LinncDus)  [Blindworm.] 

MM.  Dumi-fil  and  Bibron.  who.  in  their  rccenilv  pub- 
lished work  (*  Histoiie  des  Reptiles,'  tome  v,  1839)',  placo 
the  form  among  the  Scinroidmn  Lizurdt,  and  next  to 
()phiodes,  t\Ji\o  that  up  to  the  time  of  their  publication  all 
authors  have  denied  an  external  auditory  opening  to  lU 
.-fw^'uu/rrtgi/i*.  Linn.,  whereas  this  ScincoiJean  has  one, 
vcrysmaU  it  is  true,  but  distinct  nevertheless  w  hen  pains 
are  taken  to  search  for  it,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  lens. 
They  stale  that  this  orifice,  which  is  linear,  and  from  one  to 
two  iailhmctr«|s  iu  length,  i«  bvUH\(Jl  ibo  vtimmi* 
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sure  of  tlie  lips,  at  ft  dittmee  equal  to  the  length  of  tW 
□  uzslo ;  «ND«tiaMt  it  »  nneafCMd.  sooMtimM  it  U  bidden 
iin<Ier  tb*  MftlflK ;  ind  to  the  Utter  cue  tbev  tnuet  he  raised 
kefore  it  k  perceptible. 

Mr.  Bell,  ia  his  *  History  of  But uli  lli-i  iilo*  (1830). 
]lLtccsi  tile  lorin  auioiig;  the  StmrojJiidnt  of  Mi.  Oraj,  aiid 
uakes  *  Ivuipaauni  concealed'  a  part  of  the  generic  cha- 
ncier. The  fbrnier  English  zoologist  remarks  that  the 
froup  to  which  ibo  genus  AngiiU  belongs  (meaning  of 
nune  it  is  at  present  confiiieil,  namely,  to  the  single 
i{>ecie«  Icnown  Tulgarlj  u  the  Blindwormt  fat  the  Linneiio 
fenua  Anguis  had  a  tnuchivider  ranore)  is  one  of  the  moat 
lUJerestmg  in  its  relation;^  all  Iho  f  rrn-^  of  the  Rpptilia. 
'Under  external  characliTs  rou^uii  rahly  liifTiTiti!;  from 
liK-h  oiher,"  >a\sMr-  Roll,  *  botiij  pj-sessiiig  llio  hmbs  ami 
. 'CoinDtion  of  true  luiudis.  and  others  wholly  di-vuid  of  vx- 
1.  l  ull  nicmljors.  and  moving  like  true  Saariun~,  time  are 
:i)  Mr.  Gray's  order  Saurophidia  nany  points  of  mutual 
atliitity  which  prevent  the  possibility  of  lemrftting  them 
from  each  other.  From  the  well  known  families  of  the 
Scinkf,  or  Semctdtt,  with  their  true  legs  and  Ave-toed  feet, 
lijwn  to  the  present  !ip<L'ci(.'s  ami  its  iitini<-'<liati-  coii'^'cncr^, 
i\cry  possible  gradat^Jii  is  to  Lc  found  in  tlie  (IcM  lmiuu  rU 
i>C  tUe  aiilerior  and  po^tt-nur  oxtrtnutifs.  At^rociiu,  a* 
iUcy  all  do,  in  the  Saurian  clmiai  icr  of  the  structure  of  the 
Vad,  the  contolidftlion  of  ihv  bones  of  the  cranium  and 
jawi,  uid  the  narrow  ftod  confined  gape,  so  dillereat  fton 
ihoM  parts  in  the  (roe  eerpents,  they  yet  apnroaeh  the  latter 
iu  the  oumpanitive  leti:;th  of  the  bcidies,  anu  in  the  gradual 
diBiinution  and  ultimate  distappcaram  o  of  the  extremities.' 

Mr.  Georne  Daniel,  who  ke[ii  a  <  ry  fine  blirulwortn  alive 
for  nine  weeks,  found  thai  when  touched  it  would  btte, 
though  not  sharply  enough  to  draw  blood  ;  keeping  its  hold  1 
however  till  it  wan  rclea«ed.  It  drank  s^riniily  of  rodk, 
raised  the  head  when  drinking,  and  fed  upon  the  little 
white  gntden  alng  iLimaae  ugriitiit  linn.),  awallowing  six 
or  eeven  in  euceewlon ;  hnt  it  did  not  feed  every  day.  Kle* 
vaiing  Its  head  slowly  i\)io\e  the  slug,  llio  Rtinu  im  sud- 
dciily  seijed  it  by  the  middle,  liehl  ii  ilius  SDniLiuutis  nioie 
than  a  minute,  ilien  passed  it  throui;!!  iLe  jaw-,  and  swul- 
tuwud  it  bead  first.  It  refiwed  larger  slugs,  young  frogs, 
and  mice;  but  simketi  keptinihe  same  cai;e  look  both  frogs 
and  mice.  The  Blindworm  avoided  the  water;  the  snakes 
sought  the  pan  in  whieh  it  was  kept,  coiled  themselvea  up 
thent,  and  appeared  to  delight  in  it.  When  it  t-ast  il» 
•loti^,  tbeskin  came  off  in  separate  pieces,  splitting  first  on 
the  belly,  and  that  of  the  head  pet  led  otf  la>t ;  tie  l.ir^e-.t 
piece  yir%»  two  inches  in  lenj^th.    (Note  to  BLiiiietr» \V1jiiu\ 

Mr.  Bt-l!  is  uf  opinion  thallihndworms  in  a  state  of  nature 
do  not  li.e  u^.on  slugs  exclusively;  he  found  the  remains  of 
inaacu  iu  the  atomacb.  and  adds  that  ther  will  feed  leedilj 
en  earthworms  tlx  or  seven  inches  long;  but  he  denies  that 
they  can  «wa11ow  small  rats,  mice,  toads,  and  frogs. 

The  Blindworia  is  ovoviviparous,  the  eggs  bein::  liatchud 
internally,  and  the  j  ouu;;  excluded  alive.  Tticy  are  froiu 
seven  to  twelve  or  thirteen  in  number,  and  are  produced  m 
Judo  or  July,  being  each  from  18  to  22  lines  in  length. 

lb.  Swainaon  {NfUuruI  Hitlorg  q/  lishi»,  AmjMtbiant, 
wti  JtepHlei,  t839)  places  the  Angui<Ue  under  the  order  of 
serpents,  between  the  Cohdmidee  and  the  Amf  fiixhtruiJtr, 
laaking  the  j^neru'd^  consist  of  the  genus  A«ur/'  7''ii.»,  f  >phi- 
tmr  u<!.  .inguit,  and  the  '-ub^enus  Acontiat. 

OKVIETO,  ORIVETO.  a  tawn  of  tbo  Papal  Stale  and 
a  bishop's  •tec,  in  the  province  of  Vileibn,  is  built  on  a  steep 
hill  i3ou  fmt  higi),  which  rises  above  the  river  Paglia,  an 
tUoent  of  the  Tiber ;  it  is  ahout  sixteen  miles  north-cast  of 
Boisena.  The  hill  of  Onleto  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and 
ii  deteebad  hem  the  ealeinous  ridge  which  divides  the 
lasin  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena  from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  The 
town  contains  5400  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  S'l^gio  Statistieo 
ieli'j  Stiito  Pantifici')  )  It  is  chiefly  reni  aikuble  fi>r  its  liand- 
iooie  Gothic  cathedral,  begun  towards  tlic  end  of  Uie  thir- 
teenth ceiiturv,  and  finished  towaitls  the  middle  of  the 
fimrteenth.  ifhc  facade,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italv,  is  orna- 
laented  with  lotilptures  and  mosaics.  (Delia  Valle,  Stampe 
%%  fot.  rapprtwtianH  ii  Duomo  di  Orvielo,  Rome,  1791.) 
The  chapel,  dedicated  to  ihe  Vii^n  Marv,  is  jiainted  bv 
l.um  Si','Moreilt,  who  l  as  represented  the  Judgment,  Hell, 
mil  Faradisc.  with  a  cuiiuus  mixture  of  heathen  mythology 
»nd  Christian  imagery.  The  other  chapel,  which  rontauis 
the  napiitn  said  to  have  been  stained  by  the  binctlaig  host  at 

IoImh*,  ivtciyfidu  CBoi.ttf(A.J  twQtlwf  iwwirMto 


buildings  of  Orvielo  are  the  tOTK>bouso  and  the  Jesaitn 
ooUegs^  and  a  very  dee^  v«U.««ivalMl  in  the  taia  rock  on 
widen  the  town  is  hudt»  with  slaps  to  the  bottom.  The 
country  around  Orvieto  ia  lertile.  and  pnnluce^  a  kind  of 
delicate  white  wine,  whieh  w  in  preat  repute  at  Rome. 

Orvieio  apjiears  to  havenouell  founded  claim  to  classical 
uriiujuity,  though  some  antiquarians  have  pretended  that  it 
ii  the  iaiue  as  Oropiium.  a  to«a  of  the  antient  Etruscano, 
of  which  noiliin^-  mure  than  the  Mttie  is  known.  Orvieto 
was  called  L'rb^  Veius  ui  the  time  of  the  Longobaidi»  end 
i«  mentioned  by  Pauius  Dneonua.  and  bjr  pope  GMMry  L 
(Delia  Yftlle,  sforta  dd  Duomo  di  OniHt),  dto,  Rome, 

1791.) 

ORY'CTEROPUS.   [.\aui)  V^rk.] 

OKY'CTERUS.          Rii.,*:,  vol.  xv.,  p.  MC] 

ORYX.   [.Antklopk,  vol.  u..  p.  e7.] 

ORY'Z.V.  the  name  bv  which  rice  was  known  lo  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  which  has  been  adoptod  by  bo* 
tanists  aii  the  generic  name  of  thn  plant  yJeUing  that  valtK 
able  grain.  The  Greek  naswuouU  wtpear  to  be  derived 
llrom  the  Arabic ^rior,  and  this  is  aYIiea  to  Uri.  the  Telinga 
name  of  cultiv  ated  sort.-. ;  bui  the  Sanscrit  names  are  Untm, 
D/itiJiijii,  I'nhi;  the  VMld  kind  being  called  S'iitira,  while 
the  ^reat  tanks  are  called  erays  in  tlie lainiil  hint;ua(><.*. 
The  European  names  ui<e  eviuenlly  all  dtiiavd  fium  tbo 
same  sources,  but  the  name  paddff  is  applied  to  the  rice  ir> 
its  natural  state,  or  before  being  separated  from  tlia  huek. 
TIm  natives  of  India  call  it  dAan  in  this  state,  as  well  as  die 
plant,  and  the  rice  itself  is  called  ehanuul. 

Tiie  genus  Oryxa  has  two  glumes  to  a  single  flower ;  palcie 
two,  nearly  etjual.  adhering  to  the  sec- 1  ;  staiuens  six,  and 
styles  two.  Dr.  Roxburj,'h  dwcribcs  two  kpt  cies :  one,  O. 
saliva,  distinguisheil  by  its  diffuse  jmnicle ;  the  olher,  O. 
eoarctata,  has  the  patuele  contraclcd«  the  valvulcts  of  the 
calyx  subulate,  and  the  leaves  culm^dlfping.  This  species 
is  a  native  of  the  delta  of  the  Oai^aa,  and  was  first  disco- 
vered tliere  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1796,  but  was  not  Ibnnd  to 
be  apjilicd  '.o  any  use. 

The  coiutiion  rice,  Oryza  Kaliva,  unlike  many  l.ing  cuUi- 
vated  grains,  is  sliU  fuuitd  in  a  wild  state  in  and  itbout  the 
borders  of  lakes  in  the  Raiahmundy  drcarii,  though  never 
cultivated,  because  the  produce  is  said  to  bo  small  ruinpared 
with  that  of  the  vartettei  in  cultivation.  The  grain  is  how- 
ever remarkably  white,  palatable,  and  reckoned  very  whole* 
some;  hence  it  is  carefully  gathered,  and  sells  dear.  The 
rich  esteem  it  a  daiuiy,  and,  to  make  it  still  more  delicate, 
b'jil  it  only  in  steam. 

The  Rue  plant  is  tlicrefure  an  undoubted  native  of  In- 
dia, fiom  winch  country  it  has  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia,  wiiere  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal |W(Uon  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  has  alsti 
fifoa  very  early  times  been  introduced  into  the  southern 
parts  of  Bnrope.  Theophrastus  deaeribea  it  in  book  iv.,  e. 
'j.  with  other  Indian  plants,  and  mentions  it  as  growing  in 
water,  and  that  its  inflorescence  is  like  that  of  milium 
or  panieum,  ami  not  in  form  of  a  spike.  Adam  Smith 
adduces  it  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  grains.  '  A  rice- 
field  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  tl.ni  il.c 
most  fertile  corn-field.  Two  crops  in  the  year,  froui  thirty 
to  sixty  bushels  each,  are  said  to  be  the  ordinary  nroduce  of 
an  acre.'  Riee  is  now  otensively  cultivated  in  North  and 
South  Chvolina,  and  in  CSeorgia;  also  in  Italy  and  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  likewise  a  little  in  Germany.  Tlie  per- 
fect sv.sleni  uf  irnjiatiou  and  tillage  which  was  introdiio^d 
into  Italy  at  so  early  a  period  no  doubt  rendered  tlie  culuva- 
tion  easy,  as  the  climate  is  also  sufficiently  hot  and  regular. 

As  the  summer  temperature  of  many  countries  is  high,  it 
is  easy  to  cultivate  an  annual  like  rice  where  water  is  abun- 
datit  and  irriffttMn  ouy ;  bnt  as  the  summer tempoimtttte  of 
roost  Europenn  ooontries  is  too  low,  and  not  long  enough 
continued,  and  fkr  flrom  regular,  it  is  hopelesrs  to  attempt 
the  culture  of  a  trrain  wbicn  rc<juires     i  l.rnf,  and 

which  has  the  disadvarituf,'e,  from  tlioiiio.biuio  ansmg  frcia 
irritjalion,  of  making;  a  country  unhealthy  ;  biil  thi>  is  not 
Iho  case  in  the  rainy  season  of  tropu  al  countries,  where  the 
rice-field  is  not  much  mure  moist  than  the  rest  of  lh» 
country.  Its  culture  has  been  attempted  in  BnKtand,  and  a 
small  crop  was  raised  near  Windsor,  on  tho  hiaks  of  tbo 
Thanes;  and  it  has  been  hoped  that  tlm  mountain  rice, 
whidi  is  known  to  grow  at  considerable  ^evations  in  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  might  be  suite<i  tu  an  English  cli- 
mate.  This  variety  certainly  requires  a  less  degree  of  heat, 

httt  ft  twnta  Im  Jb(|ott«ii  tbit  l«aip«ntw«ii.«>ii^  «m  «( 
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tlio  oloracntH  of  climate,  and  that  moisture  may  be  supplied 
to  a  plant  either  by  tho  soil  or  tb«  atmo»phcre,  and  the  latter 
may  be  moiit  when  tho  former  is  contpaniivaly  di^.  Rice 
k  town  la  theHiinalayas  only  in  placet  within  toe  inflneuce 
of  the  periodical  rainss  that  is.  from  about  the  middle  of 
Juneto  the  end  of  September.  Intome  places  it  in  irrigated, 
and  in  others  it  is  not,  but  ran  falU  very  fiL-quenlly,  and 
the  air  is  almost  always  in  a  tncust  st:itf,  fioiti  bcmg  charged 
with  moisture  from  the  beau  I  '.alUys,  Nvhich  is  deposited 
on  tlie  mountains,  when  it  rcachot)  an  elevation  where  it 
becoinace  cooled  beyond  the  point  of  saturation.  The  tem- 
pemture  also  is  so  unifitrm  asnot  to  van  10^  of  Fahr.  firom 
70'  for  tbne  montlu.  So  in  tbe  bla  or  France  the  moun« 
tain  rice  is  cullivau  d  duly  in  ilic  rainy  season. 

The  rice  so  extent  ivcl}  cjluvated  llaouyhuiit  India  (and  the 
cuUivaii m  in  China,  a-,  descnlnHl  by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  is  wry 
sniulai  I  dojH'inls  upon  rain  or  irrigation  cither  from  rivers  or 
tanks.  TlieseCapt.  B.  Hall  (Frag.  qfVoyagef,\o\.  iii.,  p.  88) 
describes  in  one  situation,  near  Nundydroog,  as  spread  over 
a  valley,  wbleb  was  from  six  to  eight  miles  acroii^  and  that 
they  wore  used  for  irrigating  myriads  of  riee-fietds.  The 
embankments  are  sometimes  miles  in  Icnf^li,  and  then  of  a 
waving  snake-like  shape.  One  valii'v  was  jwinttd  out  to 
Captain  Uall,  about  a  milobtvud  ur.d  futly  ludc^  long  fV  iai 
enu  to  end,  which  included  between  thirty  and  forty  tanks, 
every  intermediate  souaro  yard  of  the  intermediate  spaciis 
being  richly  cultrrateci,  while  the  surrounding  ceuDtjry  ap- 
peared to  be  condemned  to  perennial  sterility. 

Dr.  Roxbojrgh  states  that  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  an 
Indian  Ikrmer  manuring  in  the  ^niiillest  dei^rec  a  rice-fleM  ; 
yet  these  fields  have  prubably  I'ur  thousands  oi  years  coii 
tinned  to  yield  annualiy  a  large  crop  of  rice,  on  an  average 
from  tha  ly  to  bixty  fold ;  oven  eighty  or  a  hundred  has 
been  known.  Tlie  best  rice-fields  are  extensive  open 
piaios  through  which  largo  rivers  pass.  The  soil  is  ge- 
nerellv  of  good  depth ;  the  bci>t  are  those  anntially  over- 
floweu  by  the  inundations,  from  which  tlioy  ncoeaiaiily  re- 
ceive some  fertilising  matter;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the 
rice  lands  depend  on  the  rains  only,  and  n  ci  iM'  no  help  ex- 
cept frum  it  and  ihe  air.  Tho  varietiea  ol'rice  are  ninumo- 
ra :  :  :  ':ty  or  llfty  at  least  aro  described.  Thi-y  arc  divnlcd 
bv  Dr.  Roxburgh  intu  twu  kinds ;  one,  called  in  TeUnga, 
Poonat,  Sans.,  ^«oo,  is  sown  thick  in  June  or  July,  and  ti-ans^ 
planted  in  about  forty  days,  arben  the  plants  are  about  nin* 
to  eighteen  inehet  higli ;  the  fields  are  then  kept  constantly 
wet:  more  or  Icji  flooded,  as  some  sorts  recjniri;  very  little 
water,  while  others  re(|nirL'  a.  great  deal.  W  lien  the  grain 
is  ripe,  the  water  is  diaincd  off,  and  the  crop  cut  duwn  with 
Ihe  sickle;  it  is  cither  stacked  or  trod  out  by  cattle.  The 
grain  is  preserved  in  pits  dug  in  high  ground  and  lined  with 
the  rioe  straw.  Tlie  straw  is  slacked  by  the  careful  farmer 
fbrftwding  his  cattle  during  the  hot  woalhur. 

The  second  division  of  cultivated  rice  is  called  ladder 
tforloo  by  the  TeUngas.  The  grains  are  awnless,  uml 
>M  il.  the  unhusked  aixl  hunked  lice,  in  most  varieties,  is 
wiiiic  and  of  excellent  (luality,  tliouj^h  some  require  much 
water.  In  other  parts  of  tin;  country  rue  is  di\ided,  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  reaped,  iaio  tluit  which 
ripens  m  the  hot  Weather  of  ■pcing^  in  the  sttumer,  or  in 
the  winter. 

Buchanan  ttatea  that  two  enpa&i  the  year  from  the  same 

land  da  not  yield  much  more  than  a  single  good  crop 
would.  Hut  the  seasons  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  latter 
crop  su  liable  to  fail,  that  they  cultivate  as  much  as  possible 
for  the  Qrsl  crup.  Tliis  is  reaped  in  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  straw  cannot  be  presened.  and  as  rice-straw  is  almost 
the  only  food  which  toe  cattle  have  in  many  districts,  there 
is  an  absolute  ncces:sity  for  sowing  the  second  crop  for  fodder. 

Rit  e  is  no  doubt  tha  grain  which  yields  food  for  the 
.ai  i^est  portion  of  the  human  race,  but  even  in  India  great 
nurobei-  do  not  eat  rice  ;  in  fact  in  all  the  uorih-wcstern 
provinces  wheat  is  the  principal  crop,  and  the  natives  eat 
aheaten  <-akes,  and  havi!  ratl>er  a  conlenipt  f  ir  rice  eutnii,' 
districts.  It  abounds  however  in  uaurishiueut,  being  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  fecula,  that  is,  OG  per  cent.,  and 
tbeielbre  cannot  bo  baked  into  bread i  but  ii  is  more  ea&ily 
cooked.  It  is  ti^t  and  wholeaonio,  and  easily  digested,  and 
might  form  a  much  lari^er  portion  of  the  diet  in  Europe 
than  it  do«s.  Europeans  in  India  eat  it  at  breakfast  as  welt 
as  .^t  other  ueah^  and  with  llih  la  fioqnontljr  aa  with  Itaair 


curries. 


Carolina.   The  grains  arc  shorter,  broader,  and  boil  softer 
than  tho  Patna  rice,  which  i.s  the  bost  Indian  kind  knovn  ta 
this  oountrv,  though  in  India  then  ane  teveiml  superior 
rietiea.  tu  ror  inatanee  the  Ptiibeef,  which  are  tnueh  mofw 

<»fcemcJ  there.  In  the  year  IS3S,  23«<,367  cwt.  of  clcuticd 
and  '2  I  S, 207  cwt.  of  rough  grain  were  imported  into  Enj;- 
land.  Tiie  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in  the  Uuitei] 
Kingdom,  in  IS37,  was  282.975  cwts. ;  in  lb38,  -289,1103 
cwts.,  proiUicing  adutv  in  the  former  year  of  25,327/..  ar.d 
m  is:i8,  of  24,606/.  The  consumption  is  in  some  measure 
influenced  by  the  price  of  wheat.  Tlic  relative  valuea  oiay 
be  judged  of  by  tbe  prlt  c  oi"  die  Carolina  riee  being:  2tMr. 
when  Ine  Patna  was  lis.,  Bengal  white  \3t.6d^  and  the 
Carfjoonly  ^s-.  €d.  Tho  Cargo  is  a  reddish  coloured,  ct'ur>., 
but  sweetish  ^rain,  wliicU  is  hked  by  tlio  lower  caste  *4 
iwtivei  of  India. 


tjf  the  kinds  im)X)rte<l  into  England,  the  Carolina  is  tbe 
beat,  and  iagrownin  the  marshy  ground* of  NoxlU ami  South 


a.  piuu'tf  of  Uie  rice  l*l&Bt,  witli  ripe  (raint ;  b,  a  tingle  grain  rnieloprJ  m 
it*  liiuk  sod  ■WOOL  ^ 

OSAIBIA,  or  mm  properly  Ibn*  Abi  (VaiUa,  tha 
name  eommonly  given  to  mi  eminent  Arable  physidan*  who 

is  called  by  Nicoll  and  I'u-cv  (Ca/u/.  Cod.Mamucr.  Orietil. 
Biblioth.  i/od/.),Movaffcktildm  Abulabba*  Ahmcfl  Ben  Al- 
casem  Ben  Khalifa  Ben  .lunos  Ihn  Abilca»ein  Alsa.i'li 
.Alkhaxragi.  He  wu«  born  ^.h.  <>UU  (a.u.  12uJ),  and  was 
(as  his  name  implies)  of  the  family  of  Al-Chaxraj,  of  the 
tribe  of  Al-Azd.  ( Pococke»  i^p0C.  Uitt.  Arab.,  p.  42.  od. 
Oxon.,  16UC.)  He  informs  00  btwaelf.  in  the  lourteeDih 
chapter  of  his  work,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  tbe  oelobmtad 
Al-Beitbar.  He  studied  medicine  at  Cairo  in  the  laacaretto 
founded  b)  Sdladin,  and  wo-s  appointiil  chief  jihysician  to  the 
Emir  Ezzadin,  at  Sarchad  in  Syria,  a.ii.  C! j  (  a.d.  1 lti>.  Ho 
dieil  A.H.  (jiicS  (a.u.  I'Jij'J).  lie  is  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  work  entitled  *Oiun  al-auba  fi  ibabacat  al>ativebba' 
('Pontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medioorum'),  contain- 
inn  a  buwnvhioal  history  of  medioino.  It  ia  divided  into 
fifteen  chapters,  of  whieh  the  first  treats  of  tha  origin 
of  medicine  ;  the  second,  of  the  earliest  discoverers  irt  each 
branch  of  the  profession ;  the  third,  of  the  Greek  physiciaiu 
of  diolhinilyof.Aac(ilapiHBUiMtMoM»>;  IhtlterUi^of Um 
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pbysicims  of  tbo  cehool  ot  HippoeratM  (BoAroM) ;  the 
ftftn.  of  G*]tn  (OtaUmnu}  vaA  nw  coDtemporariM ;  the 
flixth,  of  the  Christian  physicians  who  flourished  at  Alexan- 
dria befons  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  the  seventh,  of  Arabian 
physicians  in  the  tune  of  Mohammed;  the  eighth,  of  Syrian 
phyniciana  under  the  Abb&isides;  the  nintli,  of  tiie  trans- 
iiitors  of  the  Gieek  jihysiciaii*  iiUo  Arabic;  the  tonth,  of 
the  physicians  of  Irak  and  Mesopotamia;  the  eleventh,  of 
the  Persian  pbybiciauii ;  the  tvelftb,  of  the  Indian;  the 
thiite«oth.  of  tin  Moocuh  And  fipaniib  j '  tlM  Aniteeiith,  of 
tbe  Egyptian;  and  tho  flfteanlb,  of  the  Syrian.  n«ind,<(n 
his  *  History  of  Physic,'  spraks  slightingly  of  this  work,  hut 
he  was  acquainted  with  only  a  very  siuliII  portion  of  it,  and 
•A  as  mii.-iIjIc  to  read  it  in  the  i>nginal  lancfuage.    Reiske,  on 
the  contrary  {Optue.  Med.  ex  Montm,  Arab,  el  Elfree.,  8vo., 
Hslae.  1776),  praises  it  very  highly,  and  gives  a  tolerably 
complete  analysis  of  ita  oollttata,  from  whidl  U  sppMn  that 
a  great  many  enriBm  and  interesting  medieal  •neraotei  and 
much  information  relating  to  the  anticnt  method  of  prartico 
ar»»  to  be  found  in  it.    It  exists  at  present  only  in  MS.  in 
SL>\  eral  libraries  of  Europe,  viz.  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Jx>y- 
•1^11  ;  but  difTerent  small  portions  of  it  havo  been  pubUshcd. 
Tlu-  lifo  of  BaclUishua,  translated  into  J.«tin  by  Sabmo 
Negri,  is  inserted  by  Frtiitd  in  bis  'Uistofy  of  Pbysie;'  that 
of  Abdallatif  was  puUiihed  at  Oxfind,  IMMl  4lO„  Arab,  and 
Lat..  ad.  J.  Mousley;  and  a  small  extract,  eontaininz  the 
diploma  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  is  to  be  found  in  AalePs 
•Colloct.  Nova  Numor.  Cuficor.,'  4to.,  Hafn.,  17')2,  p.  lis. 
There  i-i  10  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford  u  MS.  I^tin  translation 
by  Gagnier  of  the  first  flvo  chapters.    A  M.S.  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  whole  work  by  Retake  was  left  bv  him  al  his 
death,  in  1774.  to  Bernard  (probably  the  same  physician  who 
edited  several  Oreek  medical  treatises) ;  tbis  bas  never  been 
publidHkl,  and  mbat  has  baeome  of  it  rfiiee  Bernard's  death, 
in  1793,  the  ^vritcr  has  not  hecn  able  to  discover.  (See 
NicoU  and  Pusey,  /oco  «'/.;  Dt-  Rossi,  Dizion.  Stor.  degii 
Autori  Arabi ;  and  Reiske,  l(MD  CI*/.) 
OSAGCA.  fJAPAW.) 

OSCI,  or  CynCI,  a  people  of  antient  Italy,  who  seem  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Aosoniani^  or  Anmnei,  and 
wbo  inhabited  tbe  southern  part  of  tbe  neninsufai.  Some 

anticnt  writers  consider  (he  Ausonians  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
0«ci  ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken  of  iliem  as  disiinri 
Inbcs.  but  this  appears  to  be  an  error.  The  names  Opicus 
and  Cbcus  are  undoubtedly  tbe  same.  Aristotle  (Poitt., 
vii.  lU)  calls  the  country  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silsrus,  Au- 
•onia  and  Opicia:  and  other  antient  writers  extended  the 
name  mych  farther,  to  the  Stntiti  ef  Sicily,  but  tbo 
aoutbem  extremity  of  the  poninsola  appeafS  to  have  been 
occupiol  previously  by  the  OBnotrlans,  a  Pelas^ic  people, 
who  were  cotioucred  by  the  Lucanians  and  Hruttii. 
Cume.  one  of  earliest  Oreek  colonics  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early  imniif^ra- 
tions  of  the  Illyrians  or  Liburutans  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Italy  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitanU  ttQXa  the  lowlands 
inle  the  JhstBsaaes  of  the  central  Apeniunas»  from  whence 
they  issued  under  the  varietts  nanea  ef  Unimi,  8abini.abd 
Casci,  or  Litini  Vetercs.  Tljere  was  an  antient  tradition  in 
Italy  iu  tlic  tune  of  the  historian  Dionyiiius,  of  a  sudden 
irruption  of  stranger*  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  caus^  a  general  commotion  and  dispersion  among 
tbe  aboriginal  tnoes.  Afterwards  came  the  Hellenic  eolo* 
Dies,  which  occupied  the  whole  sea-ooeat  from  Mount  Gar* 
ganus  to  tbe  extremitv  of  the  panilSao]a»  in  the  flrst  and 
second  eentufies  of  Romeb  in  eonaeanenee  of  wbicb  the 
papulation  of  tbe  southern  part  of  tbe  Italian  peninsula 
became  divided  inio  t«o  races,  the  tribes  of  aboriginal  or 
Oscan  descent,  such  as  the  Sabini,  Saninilcs,  Lncaiuans, 
Bruttii,  who  remained  in  |iosse«sion  of  the  highlands, 
and  tbe  Greek  colonists  and  their  descendaals,  who  occu- 
pied the  maritime  districts,  but  never  gained  possession  of 
the  np|ier  or  A|Nmnine  regions.  Sttch  is  the  view  taken  by 
Micait  and  other  lulian  writers ;  but  Niebuhr  {Hittortf  of 
linnte.  vol.  i.)  describes  the  Sabini,  and  their  colonies  the  Sam- 
nites.  Lucanians,  and  other  tribes  which  the  Roman  writers 
called  by  the  general  name  of  Sabellian^,  as  a  people  dis- 
tinct from  the  0»ci  or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Caio  and  other 
antient  historians,  that  the  Snbiin  issued  out  of  the  high- 
lands of  the  central  Apennines  near  Amiternum.  long  before 
the  epoch  of  tbo  Trojan  war,  and  dririne  before  them  thu 
Caseans  or  Fciaei  latini,  who  van  en  <Acan  tiibcb  settled 
themselves  In  the  country  vhieb  has  to  tbis  day  retained 
l!iL'  name  of  Sabiiia.  From  thence  thi  y  sent  out  numerous 
ooloat«»,  one  of  which  penetrated  into  tbe  land  of  the 


Opicaoi.  and  became  the  Samnite  people ;  and  aftenruds 
the  Bamnilea  eeenpied  Oarapenia,  attd»  mndng  themselns 

with  the  earlier  Osean  population,  settled  there,  and  adopted 
their  languni^e.  But  furtlicr  on,  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and 
Sabellians,  Niebuhr  admits  the  probability  of  their  beiiii,' 
ori|[;iiially  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  m  the  Opici  or  Osci. 
Micali  considers  the  Sabini,  Apulians,  Messapians,  Campa- 
nians,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  as  ail  branches  of  the  great 
Oscnn  family. 

Tiw  Oieeks,  beine  anperior  to  the  native  tribes  in  rcflnc- 
ment  and  mental  euTtivation,  affected  to  despise  iht;in,  and 
they  applied  to  the  native  Italian  tribes,  incUidinu;  the 
Rt)m3ns,  the  adjunct  Opican,  as  a  word  of  contumely  to  de- 
note barbarism  both  in  language  and  manners  (Cato  apud 
Piiny,  xxix.  1);  and  the  later  Roman  writers  themselves 
adopted  tbe  expression  in  the  eumc  acnsc  ;  '  Osee  loqui  * 
vae  tanUmount  to  a  barbarous  mode  of  speakinjc.  Jaienal 
(iiLS«7)says: 

'Bl  4Maa  Opid  ndsbSBl«afBiBa  mumf 

and  Ausonius  uses  'Opicas  chartas'to  mean  rudo  unpo- 
lished compositions.  The  (.)-can  language  was  the  parent 
of  the  dialects  of  the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Herniei,  Matsi,  Sam- 
nitfla,  Sldieini.  Lneaoiant,  and  Brattii,  vfailst  in  the  rafiena 
north  of  the  Tiber  the  Etruscan  predominated.  Livy  fx  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  ns  being  the  language  of  the  SutDuiles. 
The  <d<ler  Latin  wr.ti  :  -,  and  especially  Ennius,  have  many 
C):^cun  Nvords  andOitcan  terminations.  The  Oscan  language 
continued  to  be  understood  iit  Rome  down  to  a  late  period 
under  the  empire.  [AT£I.I.^^^K  F.^bvla  ]  In  the  Social 
War,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly  people  of  Osoea 
descent,  aiemped  Oaoan  lefends  on  their  coins.  In  Cam* 
pania  and  Samniora  tbe  Osean  continued  to  be  the  vulgar 
tont'ur'  1  I'l  j  i't(  r  the  Roman  conquest,  a-,  nppear.s  from 
scvcrt.i  I:  i::iit'riiv  and  c«p«^ially  from  the  Oscaii  inscrip- 
tions tVi  ii  I  .;»t  Pompeii.  (Micali,  Storia  degU  Anlirhi 
Po/  nli  Jtaiiani,  ch.  xxix.,  and  Allot,  pi.  120;  and  l>e 
J  or  10,  in  h»  Am  qf  Pttmpeii,  Napdai»  XwA,  pi.  4.) 

The  Qacaa  raoeh  lihe  the  fitrustan,  enMan  to  have  been 
from  the  remotest  timee  strongly  ondiw  the  toSuctioe  of 

rcligio-is  rites  nnd  laws  (Festus,  under  the  head  'Oscum'), 
and  the  primitive  manners  and  simple  morals  of  the  Oscat) 
and  Sabmc  tribes,  as  well  as  their  bravery  in  urin.s,  huvc 
l>een  extolled  by  tbo  Roman  writers,  among  others,  by 
Virc^ii  {MmM,  TiL  7S8>73ex  end  Siliue  Italicua  (viii. 

526-529). 

Concerning  tlta  seantf  ntnaina  of  tbe  Oicen  language 
which  have  come  down  to  us^  Me  *UngnB  Osom  ^ie«niea 
siflgulare  quod  superest  Nolle  in  nartnore  MusM  Semi* 

nnrii,"  which  is  given  by  Passeri,  in  his  'Picturae  Etrusco- 
rum  in  Vasculis,'  Sic.,  Rotne,  3  vols,  ful.,  1767-75  ;  utid  also 
Cjuarini.  '  In  Uitca  Epigraroma'.a  nonnuUaCommentaruiiu,' 
Naples,  bvo.,  1830,  where  teveral  Oseau  ioscriptions  are 
found  collected.  For  Niebuhr's  viens  OB  the  Opiei  er 
Osei.  see  his  '  Roman  History,'  vol.  i. 

OSaLLATION  and  CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION. 
When  any  system  is  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position  ef 
equilibrium,  it  either  falls  altogether  or  endeavours  to  re- 
cover the  position  which  it  lost.  In  the  latter  case  the 
equilibrium  m  said  to  he  stable,  and  in  the  former  unstable. 
A  pendulum  hanging  downwards  is  an  instance  of  the 
Stable  kind,  and  the  same  pendulum,  if  it  could  be  so  nieely 
adjusted  as  to  rest  immedhtely  over  the  pivot,  would  be  A 
the  unstable  kind.  But  unstable  equilibrium  ia  a  yaw> 
tieal  impossibility,  since  any  degree  of  departure  ttnm  the 
proper  position  would  desiroy  tlie  eiiuilibnum;  and  tliose 
caseij  in  which  an  apparently  un'^tablo  position  uf  efjuili- 
brium  is  acluall)  gamed,  as  m  ii  bar  resting  on  two  incliiieil 
planes,  owe  t)ie  continuance  uf  the  equilibnum  to  the  effect 
of  friction.   [Stable  and  Unstablb.] 

When  a  aystem  endeavours  to  recover  its  position,  it  aiy 
quires  some  Telocity  in  the  process;  so  that,  though  it 
would  rest  at  the  position  of  equilibrium  if  that  velocity 
were  then  destroyed,  it  is  really  urged  through  the  position 
by  Uie  velocity  acquired,  and  continues  to  depart  from  it  on 
the  other  side  until,  by  (be  forces  which  .net  to  restore  it  to 
the  portion,  all  thu  velocity  acquired  has  been  di  siroye  l. 
Repetitions  of  the  same  phcnomouoii  then  take  pluco  m 
succession,  the  body  never  remaining  still  when  it  has  atr 
tained  the  position  of  equilibrium,  since  it  never  is  i^*- 
^MKition  except  when  moving  with  the  velocity  acqi'*'^ 
lib  descent  to  the  ))osiJir>n.    If  then  there  Were  neif 
tiou  oor  lesistaaoe  of  the  au  to  help  in  dei>lrO' 
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sy«(cin  disturbed  from  its  position  of  ecjuilibrium  wouM  never  ' 
recover  it, but  would  make  perpetual  oscillations  about  it. 

In  tlie  widest  seu  L  ,  jM  blem  of  oscillations  innludcf 
tamt  of  those  whicii  occur  m  aatruntxay,  optics,  &c.  The 
muon  and  planataadd  to  their  average  motions  small  oscilla* 
tions  about  Iboir  nnui  idaen:  Uie  tides  consist  of  osciUa- 
tiona  of  th«  o«atn  about  tlM  unifcrm  spheroid,  which,  but 
for  tlic  action  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  would  bo  ewfied 
round  in  tbo  diurnsl  rotation  of  the  earth;  the  phenomena 
of  lif^ht  arc  produced  by  tiic  oscillations  which  take  placcin 
ttti  iiltutiu  luther;  tho«e  ol°  suuiid,  by  the  osciliaUons  of 
the  air;  and  so  on.  Usually  however  the  problem  of  o»ril- 
laiion  refent  to  nothing  more  than  the  oscillations  of  a 
solid  systcni,  acted  on  by  gravity,  about  a  horizontal  axis, 
the  origioaldoparturc  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  being 
but  small :  in  ntt,  to  the  purelv  theoretical  part  of  the  pro- 
hk'in  of  ilie  Pbndtjlum.  to  wluch  wc  shall  here  confine 
uui*elves,  giving  the  investigations  in  a  brief  form,  since  it  is 
impo^i-iblf,  wiiliin  our  limits,  to  explain  the  numerous 
points  alluded  to  with  suthcienl  illustration  for  a  learner. 

liOt  a  material  point,  a  very  small  body,  be  attached  by  a 
■tliog  or  rod  without  weight  to  an  immoveable  pivot  In 
the  position  of  i«8t  the  string  hang^s  vertically :  let  us  now 
suppose  it  removed  out  of  the  vertical  poailioD.  and  lot  go 
whuii  It  makes  an  angle  «  with  the  >«rtie«l.  When  I  se- 
conds have  elapsed,  let  it  make  an  angle  9  wiih  thr:  vrrti- 
cal.  The  material  point  i*  acted  on  by  gravity  »iih  a  iorce 
which  would  produce  an  acceleration  <;  (or  32  I'JOS)  feet  in 
one  tecond :  if  then  /  be  the  length  of  the  string,  tiw  ate  it), 
tfaiough  which  the  point  muat  move  before  it  arrives  at  the 
loweat  point  of  its  course,  ia  diniiniabed  with  a  velocity 
whieb  la  aeealerated  by  ^  sin  e  at  Hw  lUne  specifled,  giving. 
Iqr  the  well-known  eqoatioiiiof  motioii, 

-^s-^BiA9,  «ff  l'^+giin$m9. 

Urn  ftnt  jiil«!gntion  of  tbia  {tm 


wmM  ares  is  verr  nearl^r  ind^^dent  of  the  laogliM  flC  Aft 
arcs ;  a  result  wDich  n^^bt  tie  obtained  frooi  the  aOMldHi^ 

tions  ijiven  in  the  article  laocnRONisM.  (brthe  aeeeleratkm 
rr  Sin  8.  9  Iwiing  small,  is  very  nenrly  gO,  that  is  very 
nearly  as  the  are  measured  from  the  lowe»t  {mint.  To  uslui 
in  two  mis  of  Ibe  aariM  it  veiy  nndy  oqaivalMit  !•  Ml- 

tiplyiog  llMyneadiBg^iiBof  Tbf  1+  ^* 

Tlie  number  of  vibrations  in  a  mean  solar  day  of  tlM  pan- 
dulum  whose  length  is    placed  in  a  vacuum,  is 


aiDee  it  ita  eontUttoa  that  the  notMm  htgux  whtntfww 

so.  TblfftTM 

de' 

g'  V(«in"«'-«n*a'> 

«'  and  b'  hein^  the  halves  of  n  and  6,  and  the  negative 
sign  being  taken  because  &  dimiDisbea  at  I  inrreaaes. 
The  integration  of  this  ia  Ikoiliiated  by  aaauniiif  ailkO's 
aiti  e'.ain  ^  which  givm 

VCsin*  a'— ^in'  b')  ~  sm  a'cos^, 
sin  a*  cn%(p.rf<p 

V(l-sin*a'.sm*^> 


wbare  P  stands  for  ain  a',  sin  it.  To  find  the  time  of  a  ae> 
wt^vibration,  ibia  must  be  im«gratad  Atom  d'sa'to  O'bO, 

or  from  i>=  ^  r  to  ^aO,  tbat  it,  after  change  of  sign,  from 


to  ^  =  T  ir. 


Now  between  these  iiniits 
1.3.:> ....  2n-l 


whenr 


cban^in^  tbe  sij;n  nf  ibe  piecedin^  and  integrating 
each  tcriii  by  this  lurmula,  we  find  ihv  ttmc  of  a  semi-vibra- 
tion. Double  this,  to  llud  the  time  of  •  vibiaiion,  iriiich 
call  r,  and  we  have 


1.9.25 

4.16.36 


sur 


a  very  ponvcrgctit  series.  If  a'  be  small,  »  c  Lave,  with  an 
«f  ror  of  the  Mcond  order  ocly. 


86400 . 
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I  very  nearly. 


or  the  time  of  Tibnttian  of  the  tamo  pendutom  fn  diflbrtnt 


Next,  let  a  number  of  material  points  invariably  connected 
together  vibrate  about  a  horizontal  axis.  It  is  required  to 
find  at  what  dialanee  a  single  material  point  nost  bo  bnng 
that  it  may  vibrate  in  the  tame  manner. 

Ia-i  there  he  a  number  of  material  points,  or  infinitely 
small  bodie?,  having  the  masses  m,  tii',  m".  Stc.  invariably 
connected  with  each  other,  and  with  an  h  ni  iital  axis  of 
rotation,  their  perpendicular  distances  from  the  aius  l>ein|^ 
/,  f,  f»  kc.  Let  M  =  m  +  iw'+,  &c,  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
nuaWDi,  and  let  A  be  the  perpendieular  distance  o(  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  mat  the  azia.  When  Ibo 
iRst-montioned  perpendicular  distance  makes  an  angle  6 
With  the  vcriieal,  the  moving  force  ia  scting  in  the 
direction  of  irravity  at  the  distance  A  sin  9,  and  actinij  with 
a  moment  of  rotation  M^^  i>in  ^-  Let  i;^  be  the  unguiar 
velocity  at  the  time  in  question,  which  becomes  <^  +  f/0  at 
the  enid  of  a  new  interval  dt;  then  taking  the  mas*  m  for 
ronsidetation.  we  have  14>  for  its  actual  veUieity,  and  Id^ 
for  tlte  increment  in  the  time  (i/,  whence  m  is  the  actual 
ddt 

momentum  gained,  m  I      the  moving  force  which  wouU 

pnKlnce  that  momentum.  This  filcee  aetiog  at  the  diatanos 
/,  and  petitcndicularly  tothltdiltSMOiWOIlUoMfloaomoat 

ofretatioaas/'^.  Aseartm.  ii.  tb.  «uo. way  tho  no- 

mentsof  rotation  of  the  other  masses;  then  by  the  oqtti* 
valence  of  the  impressed  and  effNtifO  foreoa  (ViSfVU 

Vklocities]  we  must  bave~ 


—  Mf  A»in0. 


But  ^  tB"- tbos wrUlen  aineo^  b mtatira;  if  fbea 

we  denote  m  l*-\-m'l'*-{- .  .  .  (which  is  the  Momknt  of 
iMSRTiAjby  Xmi*,  wo  readily  deduce  Irutn  the  prccodtug 


The  question  of  the  motion  of  this  system  is  now  < 
plotcly  reduced  to  that  of  a  simple  pendulum;  for  if  we 

compare  the  preceding  ei|uation  « ith  that  of  the  motion  of 
a  simple  ]>en«lul«m,  we  find  that  the  two  would  agree  if  liic 
length  (there  called  /)  of  the  simple  pendulum  were  ^mi' . 
MA,  or; — any  rigid  system  which  makes  oscillations  about 
an  horizontal  axis,  oscillates  in  the  ssme  manner  as  a 
simple  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  the  moaent  ef 
inertia  of  the  system  with  rasneet  to  its  axis  divided  bf  the 
product  of  the  whole  mass  and  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  axis.  If  in  the  line  k  or  Us  continuation, 
a  distance  equal  to  £  »i  /  *  :  M  k  bo  set  off  from  the  axis,  the 
moviiii;  extremity  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation,  as  bemg 
that  point  in  which  the  whole  mass  might  bo  CoUoclad 
Without  any  alteration  of  the  law  of  oscillation. 

Let  G  be  the  moment  of  inertia  when  the  axis  pastes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  is  parallel  to  the  given 
axis ;  then  [Momsmt  of  1  w «»ti  a]  £  m  /  •  =  G  +  M  A  whence 
the  distance  of  the  c.  nirc  of  oscillation  from  the  axis  is(C;  + 
M  A*) :  M  A  or  (G  :  M  A)+A.  H«nee  the  centre  of  o'*ciila- 
lion  is  always  farther  frtiin  the  axis  tiian  the  centre  of 
gravity  by  G  :  UA,  Let  this  bo  call^A:  we  have  thuu 

Now  O  and  M  are  independent  of  t!'  '  p-^ition  of  ihe 
axis.  G  depending  only  on  the  masses  and  manner  in  wbu  ti 
the  masses  are  (h-rtribute'l  about  the  centre  of  Kravity,  ana 
M  on  the  amount  of  the  masses.  If  tiien  a  new  axis  of 
suspunsiun  were  taken,  distant  by  n  from  the  eentlW  of 
gravity  on  the  other  side,  tbat  is,  if  a  new  axis  of  suapen" 
sion  were  lalteit  passiiig  tbroHcl^  ^  Ant  centre  of  ooidlla 


on 


0  S  M 


lion,  and  if  A'  were  the  ^isninrc  of  ihc  now  O9ntr0of  oseil 
laCioa  flvn  the  centre  of  gmMty,  ^re  shOQl4  hftve 

G  G 
A^A  s  n,  but  AA  s  ||,  whence  A'=  A : 

that  i3.  Iho  ol<l  axis  of  siispenMQimataiM  the  new  centre 
of  oseUUtion,  if  osw  axis  of  nitpeosion  eoQtains  the  old 
cenm  of  oicillation.  This  i«  generally  expressed  thus : 
the  eeniro*  of  suapenston  and  o<u>ilIation  arc  rec  iprocal. 
When  the  bo<lT  b  •  eontinnous  mais,  the  preceding  investi- 
gations apply,  but  the  integral  caleiiloa  must  be  eDploycd 
to  determine  G. 

OSCULATION,  a  term  used  instead  of  oontaet  by  filM^ti 
wrifors.    [Contact;  Tangent.] 

O'SCtnXM  P.\CIS.  [Pax] 

OSIER  is  the  name  given  to  various  species  of  Sslix,  or 
vniow,  employctl  in  bosheMnakinK  on  account  of  their 
lough  flexible'  shoots.  T1ji>  r..llM\v;nf,'  t;il<!e  of  the  best 
!!{>e<.ies,  showing;  the  lenptli  lo  which  litcir  annual  shoots 
V  U  grow  Ici-  fnoiiiabk'  l  in  a instances,  and  (he  pur- 
poses to  v\l,irli  lluv  are  iin.'St  suitahlo,  is  cluetly  coin- 
filed  from  I^u>i  »n  s  '  ArbLirctuiii  iii  uaunicum,'  page  149U, 
ttf  which  the  teadwr  is  referred  lot  fuil  ioformatwD  upon 
such  point!. 

K Lcni^Ui  »r  ■nun^il  SfaooU.  W. 

Salix  puipiuea.        3  to  6  feet.       For  finer  basket-work 

much  csteoined. 

S<JiX  Forbyana.        &  to  7  leet.      For  finer  wieker-work, 

basket*niakiiig,  be. 

Saiix  f  ubn.  i  (o  a  feet.     One  of  the  most  va- 

luable  for  bands, 

crates,  Sic. 

Salix  lenceolata.        5  to  8  feet.       For  hampers,  crates, 

and  coarser  work. 

Salix  triandni  (or  8  to  9  feet.  Its  long  toush  plmat 
Ffwnch  willow)  ahoote  render  ii  one 

of  the  noet  valuable 
Ibr  while  basket- 

wurk. 

Salix  decipieDS.         6  to  8  iaet.       Oimn  cultivated,  but 

soon  wunrs  out,  and 
is  of  liilie  value. 

BaitXTitaitil»<i|i0l*  StoJfetH,  Very  tough,  but  the 
dm  <Mier).  f*di  have  too  much 

epmy.  Much  eul- 
tivatt'd  in  osier* 
giuunds. 

Selix  Timinalis  lOIOlSCwt  Highly  t>i<  rtiied  for 
(tne  oeier  and  basket  making  and 

vdvet  oaier).  hoops. 

The  distinctions  of  these  species  are  mentioned  under 

OSl'RIS,  one  of  the  principal  E-xyptian  deities,  wa*  the 
brother  of  Isis  and  the  father  of  Orus  [Isis;  9nu9]»  and  u 
satt!  by  many  writers  to  liave  been  the  first  king  of  B^ypt. 

Hiihwtory  is  gi  cn  iu  tlif  first  b  iuk  of  Dindmis,  and  ni 
t  ilt!  treatise  of  Piutarrh.  *  On  Isi*  and  Os:ns;'  but  it  is  nut 
itnnr'ibable  that  the  genuine  Kijyptiaii  tradition*  rcspci-liiii; 
lhi>  deity  had  been  coiimderabl)  coriupi«'<l  at  ihi-  time  of 
tht'.c  writers.  According  to  their  arcounis  Imwover,  U»ii  is 
was  the  flrat  who  reehiimed  tha  Bj^ptians  from  a  state  ot 
barbericoi.  and  taught  them  a;*ricuUure  and  the  various 
arts  and  %ncr.rr^.  After  he  ha  t  introduced  eiviltzstion 
i:noong  hi-*  own  subjects  he  resolved  to  visit  the  other  nations 
n!  ibe  worM.  and  confer  on  them  the  same  IjIcs  uil'.  Ho 
C(vjrdii»j;ly  committed  tho  adininistrntiun  of  his  kingdum 
t>I«i<i.  and  (rave  her  Htnncs  to  assist  lu-r  in  counrii  and 
ilcrrule*  to  command  her  troops,  llavini;  n  llericd  a 
Uri?e  army  himself,  he  visited  in  succession  Klhn>pi;i.  Aralna, 
BJirl  Indi  t,  and  tlieiire  ranrrhed  through  eentral  Asia  into 
Eur.j[H»,  instriictin;:^  the  nations  in  ai^rieultnro  and  tlic 
ttis  and  sciciKfi,  lie  loft  hi$  son  Macoilon  lU  Thr.a<~t'  and 
MicedoniM,  and  c.-mtmittcd  tlie  cultiviition  o1  the  land  of 
Aiixa  to  Ti  iptolcmus.  After  vis.un;;  nil  p.^rls  ol  ihe  inlia- 
o  'ed  world,  he  returned  to  Eir>  [ w  lu  r«  iw  vras  munleivd 
^  >yn  after  hia  arrival  by  hishioiluM-  ■l"ytihon«whocut  up  his 
b  4f  into  twenty-six  oaris,  and  dividcfl  it  amons:  the  con- 
^jnr'ktam  who  a-»iitl«a  him  in  the  munlcr  of  hi<«  Uro:ber. 
T;,i!  f  ports  wt  i  C  alterw  ird-i,  v.  irh  (»:;e  exception,  di>tjvered 
wli.v  ouel  i-sed  each  or  then:  iu  a.  staino  of  wax.  made 
'■>  re>t  'nV.l  •  t)uris,  and  di-!nlnile  I  them  ilirout;li  difKnM.t 
pirrtwf  EijvpU  Thisrovih  appears  to  allude  to  Ihc  fool 
P      No.  1044.  ' 


mentioned  by  HeiododiB,  that  Oeirs  was  tfie  oi  igm  of  <Ih» 
mnmmy  form.* 

Both  antient  and  modern  writers  have  diflVrrrl  niiisider- 
ably  res  pectin;;  the  pectthar  aitnlmtci,  p.nd  inuvtrs  of  this 
deity.  Many  of  the  antientf.  believed  that  he  represented 
the  sun  or  the  Nile  ;  while  his  diecoTcry  of  tbe  vine  and  tUe 
expedition  to  India  led  o'.hers  to  identify  him  with  IMonyfUB. 
(Ilerod.,  ii.  144.)  Herodotus  informs  OS  (ii.  46)  that  the 
festival  of  Osiris  was  eelebratcd  in  alnuMt  the  tame  manner 
as  that  of  Dionysus,  it  appears  howerer  not  improbable 
that  the  Worship  of  O^iris  v.n^  introduced  into  KL'^ll1,  in 
ciiiiiniiiii  with  the  nrts  ami  scienrt«,  from  the  Etiiiopian 
Mi  tmi'.  Vi'i-  lenrii  iVoui  Heioil.»tus  iii.  _'.')  that  Zeus  (Am- 
man) and  Di  uivsus  (Oitiris)  were  the  national  deities  of 
roe;  and  we  are  told  by  DiadoTUa OIL 3) tblt Osvlt led 
a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into  Bgnrt. 

Osins  was  vmterated  under  the  firnn  of  the  sacred  bolls 
Apis  and  Mncvis  fDiod.,  j.  21);  and  as  it  is  usual  in  the 
Kgyptian  symlHilu  al  language  to  repi  i'^i>m  iheir  deities  with 
luiiiMii  (iii  tus  an'l  with  the  lu-ad-*  of  ih>'  animals  which  were 
tiieir  rcpriiseniatives,  we  find  statues  of  0»im  represented 
with  the  liorns  of  a  bull.  {Bgfffttitta  AhH^Um^  voL  ii,p. 
29  A.  12BI0..  1836.) 

Osurta.  in  eommon  with  Teis,  presided  over  the  world 
below ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represcntwl  on 
rolls  of  papyi^s  as  sittint;  in  judgment  on  departed  spirits. 
His  usual  attributc-i  ai>>  the  br,h  c  ip.  Wh-  (l.nl  or  whip,  and 
the  crosier.  He  is  also  fiequetuly  rejueAtaled  with  an  arti- 
ficial beard. 

USMAZOME,  a  name  given  by  Thinard,  and  adopted 
by  most  chemists,  to  a  spirituous  oxlnlct  of  meat;  according 
however  to  Berteliiia  it  is  not  a  peculiar  substance,  but  a 
mixture  nf  several  different  bodies,  nmont;  which  are  lactic 
acid  and  lactates.  In  the  opinion  of  Berzeliu^  ilie  luiine 
ought  to  ho  abandoned.  Aecordin*;:  to  the  evju'i  tmenls  of 
Chcvreul  l^'vever  (ismazomc  coh-mu-  n  [HM-ul..ir  substance, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  ot  creutin  (from  itniaf, 
flesh). 

Creatin  is  solid,  inodorous,  insipid,  colourless,  and  has  * 
pearly  lustre:  it  does  not  act  upon  lest  pa  pert;,  and  crys- 
tallizes in  right  pri-ra».  Its  specific  grn'.  ity  \ti;ics  from 
to  I- 84."  When  lieatrd  it  trackU's.  l>-.rs  \v  itur  at  -il  J", 
aii'l  nu-l's  without  being  disco] om n'. ;  li  it  nii  continuing 
the  heat  it  decoinros'.s,  yielding  ammonia.  At  65'  t'ahr.* 
100  parts  of  vaiei'  dls^^olve  about  1  "2  part;  this  solution 
is  scaroeljr  at  all  acted  u|)on  by  saline  or  metallic  aubatanoes. 
The  solution  slowly  decomposes,  exhaling  a  diitinet  ammo> 
niacal  odour  and  becoming  turbid.  Alceibol  and  moat  acid* 
also  duMihe  it. 

O'SMIU.M.  This  metal  M  .Ti  di-i  overed  by  Mr  Smithson 
Tennant,  in  the  yeur  Ihi)."),  m  'jrains  of  native  platinum 
[Pi.vtini  m],  aldU'j;  with  uniHh<>r  metal  [iRiniUMj.  This 
compound,  called  wmiuret  <tf  indtunt,  oceurii  in  flat  grains 
and  hoxaffooal  crystals.  The  primary  form  is  a  rhom- 
boid.  Cleaves  petpendicnlar  to  tlie  axis.  Hardiness  4'i 
to  5*1.  exceeding  that  of  native  platinum.  Colour  iron- 
prey  and  pale  steel-gicy.  Lustre  m<«;;ill:r.  Oi  aqiie.  Spc- 
rific  gravity  l<r6.  lu<-olubIe  oven  in  aqua  rc^ia;  becomes 
black  when  fused  with  nitre,  Mid  when  heated  in  a  tnbo 
e\halcs  a  peculiar  oiluur. 

Herzelius  analyzed  three  varieties  of  osmiuret  of  iridianii 
from  Siberia,  with  the  annexed  results: — 

Osmium  .  .  80  74*9  49 '94 
Iridium  ,  .  '2o  25 '1  4r,rr 
Rhodium    .       .        .  .  3*15 

Iron  •        •         •  •  0*74 

Palladium  ...  .  trscc. 


100      100*  100* 
Tint  •irparation  of  osmium  f^em  iridium  is  eSectedbyn 

tedious  piocei-.  This  melnl  lias  the  followinii  properties:  — 
it  is  wluio,  with  a  bhusli  crrry  lint.  It  may  be  reduced 
to  leaves.  Its  siK-i  ific  qiavi  y  is  Il  is  uniltenibU;  in 
the  air  at  ronmioii  lenipe  almes.  but  if  6tr.)ii(;ly  healed  it 
oxidizes.  \Vi:eii  it  iias  been  exposed  to  a  very  higli  tempe- 
rature, acid-*  do  not  dissolve  it ;  but  under  rouiniou  riicum- 
slances  it  di«u>lves  completely,  thonpli  slowly,  in  iiilrio 
acid,  and  more  readily  iu  aqua  rcgia.  In  bath  these  cases 
ostnic  acirt  is  formed. 
Protoxide  of  '/y,/;(«wi.— WIk  u  potash  is  added  to  a  i 
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I  of  cbldr>d«  of  otmium,  the  protoxide  is  precipitated  in 
tlM  Stale  «f  hydrate,  and  is  of  so  dark  a  green  colour  ajj 
io  nearly  black.  Tbtt  bydnt*  diaaolfw  alowly  in 

twidt,  ibming  dark  ^rcc>D  oolound  lolutkHit ;  tbece  do  not 
yield  crystals  by  ova^poralion,  but  leave  green  or  prccnish- 
irown  ini:ihluc«ul  residues.  When  the  bydraie  is  heated 
rather  Ik.'1o\v  redneaa,  it  lo^s  \\aicr.  It  4«l0UtM  wbeo 
heated  with  certain  cuiabiulible  bodies. 

It  is  composod  of  1  •qoivslaatorfiiSjrgMk  8  if  1  aqiiivalent 
ofoaaiittni  lOOsslOS. 

AM4f«ox«lf  q^Ofuwum  bts  not  been  praenrad  in  a  so- 
parate  state,  bat  it  obtainad  in  eombinatioD  with  ammonia 
when  the  binoxid*  is  heated  with  excess  of  this  alkali ; 
asoto  is  OTolved  during  the  oiiL!r;iii<ji)  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  binuxide  ami  ot  the-  ammonia. 

Binoxide  qf  Ohtniuin  is  formed  anrl  prucipiuufd  by  pour- 
iog  a  solution  ut  carbonate  of  soda  lutJ  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  osmium  and  potassium.  The  preci- 
pitation lakM  pboo  gnduallv*  ana  after  Mjiaratinf;,  by 
UMHis  of  bydroeblorie  aeid,  a  little  loda  wbieb  it  tetains,  it 


is  obt; 


ui  a  state  of  purity  ;  it  is  of  a  black  colour  am] 


insoluble  in  acids.  It  cijn>i?i3  uf  2  cquivalenlb  uf  oxv gen 
16+1  et^uivalent  of  osmium  Ili0=ll(>. 

Teroxidt  qf  Osmium  is  pripjired  from  the  torchlonde  lo 
the  same  way  as  the  binoxult-  dom  the  bichloride.  Its  vx- 
isfeenoe  bovever  ia  not  perfeotljr  esiabliahed,  but  is  admiued 
bf  Benalitw  ftom  aoak^y.  If  it  exii%  it  of  CDiina  consists 
of  3  eqiuvalenta  of  QKygen  S4'f  1  eqniffalent  of  eamium 

100=124. 

Peroxide  of  Osmium,  or  Osmic  Arid  — This  is  a  very  curiouii 
compound, dtfiWrtag  remarkably  from  all  the  preceding  sub* 
•tances.  It  is  obtaintd  whenever  osmium  is  burnt  in  the 
air  or  in  ozjgen  f/im,  or  when  the  tnuiul  is  hvsUed  with  hot 
nitric  acid.  It  H  wkitik  very  volatila,  cxtreindjr  furible, 
Mhible  in  water,  and  orjataliisaUa.  It  poneaMa  an  as* 
tremeiy  disagreeable  odow,  aomewhtf  TasembUni;  tbat  of 
cliloniie.  Tins  property  8ugi;i;bti;d  the  name  of  the  metal 
Ida/til,  odor).  It  liai  rin  .void  reaction,  except  that  of 
combining  with  alkalis,  foriuiiii;  compounds  wlmdi  are  culled 
osmiaies.  When  sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  a  soiutiou 
of  osmic  acid,  it  is  render^  yellow,  orange,  brown,  green, 
and  Uue^  depMidanC  upon  the  extent  to  wbicb  the  de> 
oxiiBiMneRt  is  eiiriad  on.  It  staiut  the  ikin»  it  add  and 
poisonous.  It  is  composed  of  4  equiTalentS  of  oxygen 
32+1  equivalent  of  osmium  100=132. 

Chlorine  ;ind  osmium,  ucwrdinj;  to  Uorzclius,  combine  in 
four  difforeui  proiiurtions,  and  sulphur  and  osmium  also 
imtte  to  form  several  sulphurets.  'i'h-.s  very  peculiar  metal 
•Im  fonns  alloys  with  some  others,  hut  these  oompouude 
aie  not  of  sufBeieat  importanoe  to  nquire  a  description. 

OSNABRtCK  fgenerally  written  Osnahurg  in  Eng. 
lish)  is  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  ilaiiuvvr.    it  is  divided 
into  the  following  parts :— The  principality  of  Osnabriick. 
903^  square  miles;  the  lower  county  of  Lingen.  126^  itquaro 
mileej  tbaotveleeof  Meppen  and  Erosbubreo,  693  sijuare 
nilei;  end  the  eounty  oi  Bentbeiin.  399  sauoia  miles:  the 
area  of  the  whole  is  fltt  square  mnes,  ana  the  population 
'227,000.  Tlie  whole  country  ia  a  part  of  the  plain  of  north- 
ern  Geimany.  but  is  traversed  in  the  south  by  two  cliains 
of  hill"*;  within  and  to  the  south  of  these  hills  there  is 
good  arable  land,  but  as  tuuti  as  you  leave  their  vicinity 
everything  is  changed.    Immense  heaths,  moors,  morasses, 
and  landj  deserts  alternate  with  vast  lei'els;  except  near 
tba  rifCffl,  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegetation  eeinty. 
This  province  contains  the  Huimling,  an  extsnsite  Un- 
interrupted sandy  desert,  which  is  25  miles  in  eireamlbr- 
t'tice,  where  the  wind  raises  coliimiii  of  sand  as  in  the 
de-iorts  of  Africa,  and  which  is  eniire'.y  suriounded  by 
vast  and  impenetrable  morasses:  it  is  be\c>nd  com|>ar;son 
the  most  dismal  tract  in  all  Germany.   The  largest  river  is 
the  Eost  which  waters  only  the  western  pert,  and  beoonies 
navigable  after  baimt  joined  b/  the  Base,  tba  xeeond  prin* 
eipal  river ;  all  the  other  streams  ere  mere  riealets  or  brooks. 
In  the  south  there  are  many  K  't^d  sptings:  in  the  north 
they  axe  fijwer  and  have  more  or  lesis  u  ruar.sliy  taste.  Tha 
elimate  is  lempfrale,  but  the  horizon  is  generally  overcast 
and  cloudy.   Felid  exhalations  often  arise  from  the  uiarshus, 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  injurious  to  health,  for  human  life  is 
ae  long  bcM  es  ehMcwhere,  and  the  cattle  an  remarkable  for 
their  sfse  end  beauty.   Agrieulture  is  not  in  a  Itoorisbing 
state,  ahd  the  country  does  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  its 
own  eoosumpiion.  Hemp  and  dax  are  grown  in  considerable 
i|MAtiiifle.  TlMN  it  ewy  ««•  fODOti^  ■■aiift«tanb  thnt 


of  linens,  which  in  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent,  eepe- 
cially  111  the  principality  of  Osnabriick  and  in  Linesa 
Though  considered  as  en  oecaeionel  oceunaiion,  it  ia  dm 
more  pmfltable  than  bgrienU ure.  The  velne  of  the  eoans 

linens  (calU-d  Osiiaburgs^  annually  exported  is  200,000 
doltarg.  'I'lic  iluead  is  all  spun  iii  the  country.  In  the 
cirili-  of  Mcppcn,  which  is  the  poorest  part  of  the  countr;', 
and  IS  unable  to  support  the  scanty  population,  who  are  s 
very  industrious  ana  temperate  people,  vast  quantities  sf 
wouUon  sloekings  are  knit  end  exported  to  Holland.  Tb«f 
also  derive  some  profit  from  the  breeding  ofboroed  ealtic; 
sheep,  and  bees.  They  export  also  a  (;ood  deal  of  turf  and 
peat.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  of  Meppen  (6000  or  6000 
perhaps)  go  in  summer  to  find  work  in  Holland,  from  which 
they  annually  brum  back  18,000  or  '20,000  pounds  sterling. 
Theic  are  some  woollen,  leather,  and  KiiufT  and  tobacco 
manufacloriea  in  the  large  towns^  and  shipbuildtog  i*  car* 
ried  aa  at  Fkpenbnrg,  wEera  above  lisljiBipaace  aannallf 
built. 

Osnabntck  was  Ibnnerly  a  bishoprie  and  of  very  groat 
antiquity,  being  Ihc  first  that  was  founded  in  Saxony  by 
Charlemagne.  The  first  bishop  w  as  Wido,  a  FrieslaDder. 
Afier  tho  Reformation  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  treaty  of  Wcs^ 
phalia  that  it  should  he  governed  alternately  by  a  Ronnn 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  bisbopb  the  latter  to  be  alisaya  a 
prince  of  tlw  house  of  Bronswiok-Ijiineburg.  Ae  the  Om 
thulic  bishop  was  generally  an  old  canon  and  the  Protest- 
ants always  chose  a  young  prince,  the  countrv  reniauit-d  Kir 
a  long  time  ouder  tire  electoral  hous«?  of  wuiif  ■>  k.  ilia 
last  bishop  of  th  it  house  \^as  the  late  Duke  of  York.  In 
the  year  \  ti02  the  co  untry  wns  made  over  to  Hanover  as  ao 
hereditary  temporal  principality,  in  consideration  of  certain 
territorial  cessions.  It  was  afterwards  annexed  first  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westijhslia  and  then  to  the  French  enpire.  and 
was  recovered  by  its  entient  sovereign  on  the  ftll  of  Napo- 
leon. 

t)s.VAHin'icii..  the  capital,  is  situated  in  ii'l"  16'  N.  lit. 
and  1'  I''.,  lonj;.,  iii  a  valley  on  the  iiver  Ha?«.  It  tt 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  has  tive  gat«s.  Liko 
most  of  the  old  Qermen  towns^  it  is  irregularly  built.  ]| 
is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  govarnnant  and  ebaneery,  tho 
residence  of  a  Roman  Cetholie  vfcar-generel  and  chapter, 
and  uf  a  Lutheran  consistory.  Tho  most  remarkable  public 
buildings  are.  the  paiaro,  built  in  1666,  tho  cathudroi.  tlu^i 
Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Jolin,  the  Lutheran  churches 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Catherine,  and  ilio  fine  town-baU,  in 
which  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  concluded  at  tho  SOBM 
time  as  at  Miinstor.   There  are  a  Catholic  and  a  Luthau 

Emnasiumt  a  Lutheran  and  2  Roman  Catholic  orphan* 
naes.  a  seminary  for  sebooloMStera.  3  hospitals,  several 
elementary  schools,  and  a  Bible  Society.  The  inhahitanla^ 
amounting  to  ll.iHiO,  have  munufiUturei  of  cuarse  wooUuns, 
leather,  liueii.  and  tobacco.  'I'lie  liiicii  nianufueiurcd  in 
tho  adjacent  country  is  bmugUt  here  to  l>e  measured  and 
stamped.  Tliero  are  several  bUuLhing-grounds,  a  papefi 
mill,  a  chicory  coflee  manul-o  toi),  &c. 

(Uaasel;  Stein;  Stuva,  Beichr.  dtt  Fikntmtkvmt  Ot- 
naiirveik:  J.  Moser,  Otnabr.  Gnekidkl«i  RaiaMc^  iktt 

Bisthum  Otnabriick.) 
OSPRtiV.   [Bald  BtJZZARD.] 
OSROK'NE.    (Mesoi  ivMiA.] 
OSS.\.  MOUNT.  [iHEssAtvO 
OSSOL.V.    LNovARA,  Valli  di.] 
OSSEOUS  BRECCIA.  A  conwderaUe  number  of  tba 
bones  of  mammalia  dismvercd  by  geologiosl  teeearehea  ha«« 
been  found  in  clefls  of  limestone  rocks,  wholly  or  paniollj 
tilled  by  a  mingled  mass  of  calcareous  fragmentsand  portions 
of  bones,  tii  Dre  ir  less  perfectly  cemented  by  carbonate  of 
ixiU'd  ufitin  111  u  cryiiiallized  statn.  This  bony  breccia  abounds 
m  the  clefts  of  the  limestone  lucks  of  Gibialtur.  Nice,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  shores;  and  in  Cuvier'a 
magnificent  work  'Osaemens  Fossiles'  a  huge  number 
of  interesting  quadrupeds  and  some  birds  amilaied  to  bava 
been  obtained  from  them. 

OSSl.\N'S  I'Or.MS.  Til  the  article  MACMMKIJf  the 
circum.slaiices  coaiiected  with  the  publication  of  these 
poems,  and  of  others  which  preceded  tliein,  are  briefly  inen* 
tioned.  Macpherson  affirmed  I  hat  they  w  ere  translations 
made  by  himself  from  aniient  Erse  manuscripts,  which 
be  had  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  ScotlaniL  and  wluclx 
were  the  genuine  compositions  of  Ossian,  a  Highland 
peeli  who  lived  about  tha  middle  of  tha  ihitd  aantuty*  aiid 
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Vhuse  poetical  WOTks  had  been  transmitted  orally  from  bard 
to  b«ni  and  from  age  to  age,  till  the  introduction  of  the  art 
«f  wnttof  into  Uw  Hicblaod*  afforded  the  meana  of  Aziog 
ttni^kifmeaMattMnpts  ftomwliieh  iht  trmslatiMwwww 

truth  of  ihk  stetement  was  denied  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
*ho  boldly  pronounced  the  whole  ilic  pnems  a-^cnbed  to 
Oiiian  to  b«  forgeries,  and  'ielk  d  Macpberson  to  produce 
a  manuscript  of  anv'  Erst-  poitu  of  earlier  date  than  the  six- 
teenth century.  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  others,  though  tl.ey 
did  not  express  to  decided  an  opinion,  seemed  :<  i  more  ihau 
dmbt  iboir  MllMlilidtj.  On  the  other  tide.  Dr.  Blair  de- 
frnded  tlirai  in  an  elaborate  'Critical  Dissertation;*  Dr. 
Henry,  to  his  *  History  of  Hrent  Bntaih,'  f  mndcd  many  of 
bit  stJitenienta  relating;  to  the  early  cdniiition  and  manrten 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  i'>pf- 
cially.  upon  theu"  authority ;  Lord  Kaina»,  in  his  '  Siietebes 
( f  Ifan,'  appealed  to  them  as  substantiatin;^  his  theories ; 
CeaaroOi  anneied  to  hii  Italian  ttanaUtiont  vbicb  im- 
proved their  beautiee  and  loftened  tbeir  lieflMtK,  a  dinerta- 
tion  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ossian  as  etjuiil  if  not  siijienor 
to  Homer  ;  Arthur  Young  lent  bis  ai*!  on  the  same  side ;  and 
the  whole  body  <  I  i  rir  Highlanders  seemed  ready  la  do  bat« 
lie  m  the  cause  of  the  Gaelic  bard. 

In  the  year  1800,  Malcolm  Laing  added  to  the  2nd  volaoe 
«r  tfaa ftrat  editien of  hie  'Hietorjr  of  SooUand'  a  diaawia- 
tion  fn  whieh  be  cndeaToured  to  eatabltib,  from  hlMorksl 
and  internal  eridenrc,  that  the  '  Poems  of  Olaiatt'lMMb  Witb- 
oQt  a  single  cxcepiwii,  entirely  spin  ;ous. 

The  II  ii.'!i!aad  Society  of  Kdin burgh,  in  1797,  appointed 
a  Comnmiee  to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  '  P  lems 
of  Oseian.'  A  li*!  of  queries  was  sent  to  every  person  w  ho 
wa»  Kkely  to  afford  ioformatiun  on  the  subject,  antient  Erse 
and  Iriah  manuieriptairaTe  assiduously  sought  aAer,  and  all 
the  traditions  existing  in  the  Highlands  vhicb  bad  any  re- 
Istion  to  the  subjects  of  the  poems  were  carefully  collected. 
Ill  1  •♦05,  when  the  Committee  h:ul  completed  their  labours, 
they  published  their  Keport,  with  liie  name  of  Henry  Mac- 
kensie  annexed  to  it  as  their  chairman.  The  Report  states, 
that  *  the  Committee  bad  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one 
poem  the  same  in  title  and  tenor  with  the  Poems  of  Ossian.' 
Aboot  lh«  aame  time  was  published  a  splendid  edition  of 
'The  Ptoeme  of  Os«an.  &c,  containing  ihe  Poetical  Worlu 
of  Jamen  Macpberson,  Esq  ,  in  Prose  and  Rhyme;  with 
Notes  and  Illn^tration'!  liy  Malcolm  Laing.'    The  object  of 

the,*!  notes  and  illustration.-.  \\^%  to  destroy  tbo  antbority 
and  depreciate  the  value  of  the  text. 

The  research,  the  acuteneita,  and  the  close  reasoning  of 
Laing,  botb  in  bis  dinertation  and  in  the  notes  to  bia  edition 
of  poema.  together  with  the  admit eions  made  in  tbe  Re- 
P'^rt  of  the  Highland  Societ?,  appeared  to  have  nearly  de- 
cided tbe  quesuon  against  ^iacphersun.  Tbe  controversy 
however,  as  far  at  least  as  relate^  lo  the  bisi(]rical  authority 
of  the  poems,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  tcrmmaied.  In  'The 
Highlanders  of  Scotlaadt  their  Orici;in.  History,  and  An- 
tiquitiea,'  by  F.  Skene*  a  work  publi»bed  in  1837.  at  tbe 
reqeettof  tbeBtihland  Soeietyof  London.  «e  are  informed, 
that  'by  a  fkte  altogether  singular  in  the  case  of  the  High- 
landers, R  complete  body  of  these  antient  versified  histories 
ht'.o  been  bended  down  in  the  Poems  of  0^slaIl '  (vol.  i  , 
p.'^uG);  and  that  'the  value  of  Q^siaa,  oa  an  hii'toncal 
poet,  must  stand  in  the  highest  rank,  while,  whether  the 
chief  pert  of  these  poems  arc  of  antient  or  of  modern  com- 
position, there  can  remain  little  doubt  that  in  bim  ire  pos- 
sess the  oldest  record  of  tbe  hietoiy  of  a  veiy  remote  age ' 
(Tol.  i.,  p.  215). 

Havin;^  thus  given  a  short  detail  of  the  nature,  progress, 
Sf  il  present  statu  of  the  coiUioversy  relatitii;  to  ibe-o  potsms, 
s-e  s(n!l  now  offer,  as  briefly  as  we  cui.  fini,  wha:  u|  pear  to 

to  be  ilic  most  important  &cts  and  arguments  which  bear 
npon  their  authenticity,  ami,  secooidly,  our  om  eetimale  of 
toeir  poetical  value. 

Of  the1anguagcs<epoken  by  the  Gaelic  nations  trbo  in- 
liibitc-d  the  western  parts  i  f  Kurope  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  Irish  is  probiMy  that  which  has  suffered  least 
by  mixture  with  others.  The  I'  .  -e,  sj  oken  in  the  Iliglil'inda 
oif  Scotland,  approximates  »u  closely  to  the  Irish,  that  it  may 
be  evnsidered  rather  as  a  dialect  of  it  than  n  distinct  laii- 
miff.  But  while  the  Irish  has  been  a  written  language 
Aom  an  asra  probably  anterior  to  the  Christian,  with  an  an* 
tlent  alplutbet,  and  a  series,  noi  only  of  bards,  but  of  his- 
torical annalisbs  of  vlioso  works  there  are  manuscripts  stilt 
ektanlof  as  early  a  dale  as  tbe  nuitb  eentury,  tbena  is  no 


evidence  that  thp  Erse  was  ever  written  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixleenlh  century.  If  then  these  poems  were 
composed  by  Ossian,  in  Erse,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, they  must  have  been  preserved  bv  tradition  for  thirteen 
or  fourteen  hundred  yean.  Tbe  Iriali,  witb  all  the  advin> 
tage  of  writing  to  fix  it,  has  solfcnd  to  mneh  alteration,  that 
the  oldest  manuscripts  are  understood  with  diffienUy  cvetl 
by  llio«e  wliu  are  most  learned  in  tbe  language,  and  some 
are  quiic  iin,nteltigil)le.  We  have  therefore  a  right  to  infer 
that  the  Erse,  unwritten,  and  spoken  by  a  people  at  least  as 
rude  as  tbe  Irish,  bas  undergone  a  similar  cnange  ;  and  that 
these  poems,  if  preserv  ed  in  tbe  words  tat  wbieb  tbey  were 
composed  by  their  supposed  author,  oonldmtbetinderBtood 
by  the  present  race  of  Highlanders. 

Macpberson  published  ibe  Erse  of  the  seventh  book  of 
'  Tcmi  ra,'  but  it  was  printed  from  a  copy  in  his  own  hand- 
wruing,  and  the  original  has  never  been  produced.  Mac- 
pberson of  StrathnMsbiab  •  pcei  »  ho  aasnted,  as  be  afBrms, 
m  txanseribing  tbe  foeiM  firom  old  manttscripts  or  from 
oral  tradition,  snd  tnat  one  of  tbese  old  uanuseripts  was 
dated  in  1410  ;  and  Lord  Kames,  in  his  'Sketches  of  Man,' 
asserts,  that  tbe  four  first  books  of  Fingsl*  were  obtained 
from  a  Gaelic  manuscript,  written  on  vellum  m  1403,  and 
found  by  the  translator  in  the  isle  of  Skye.  No  doubt 
HacpherM)n  told  him  so,  but  be  does  not  say  that  be  saw  ibe 
manuscript,  nor  has  it  ever  been  produced.  Indeed  tbe 
oldest  Scotch  MS.  extant,  a  copy  of  Winton*a  Cbfonida,  in 
the  Royal  Library.  Edinburgh,  is  not  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1420.  As  lo  the  Erse  manuscripts.  A'equent  appeals  were 
made  by  Macpherson's  friends  to  the  'Red  Book'  of  the 
bard  of  the  Cianronald  family,  which  was  in  Macpherson's 
possession,  and  was  said  to  contain  'some  of  the  poems 
which  are  now  translated  and  published.'  It  was  obtained 
from  bim,  but  not  till  he  was  aettully  threatened  with  a 
prosecution  by  the  Clanronald  family,  and  was  found  lo  be 
a  small  I2mo.  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  leaves,  written  in 
the  Irish  character,  and  dated  September  8,  \7'2B,  in  the 
midst  of  tbe  sotigs.  It  was  found  to  roniain  only  one  poem 
which  had  any  relation  to  Ossian,  a  short  Imllad  on  the 
longevity  of  the  Ftans.  Anoihcr  appeal  was  made  lo  '  a  large 
folio  MS.'  called  tlu- '  Red  Rhymer.'  which  was  stated  to  have 
been  given  *  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Glenealladel  in  Mtiideart; 
to  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Kyles  in  Cnoideart.  wbo  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Mncpherson,  ll  contains  a  variety  orsubjecta,  such  as  some 
of  Ossian's  poems,  Highland  tales,  &c.'  I^ini?  applied  to 
Mr.  Miickeiuie,  the  gentleman  to  whom  Maroherson  be- 
queathed Ills  MSS.  and  the  publication  of  bis  Erse  'Ossian ' 
(mentioned  below),  for  the  production  of  tbtS  MS.  We  give 
the  result  of  this  appUcation  in  Icing's  ova  words:  'In 
cut! sequence  of  this  requisition,  nineteen  manuaeript  to- 
lumes,  in  quarto  and  octavo,  were  transmitted  to  Edinburuh  ; 
but  the  "  Red  Rhymer*'  in  folio,  the  only  remaining  .MS. 
ever  specified  or  appealed  to  for  the  originals  of  Ossian,  was 
not  produced.  The  MbS.  consisted  of  medical  and  reli- 
gious  treatises,  Irish  legends  and  legendary  histories,  an 
obituary,  a  vocabulary,  genealogies,  &c..  with  many  of  the 
Irish  ballads  ascribed  to  Ossian.  but  nut  a  single  original, 
as  (kr  as  could  be  discoToied,  of  Maephanon^  pratMuleid 
translation  of  Ossian.* 

A  subscription  of  lOOOA  was  raised  by  Macpherson's 
countrymen  in  the  East  Indies  to  defray  the  expense  of 
publishing  the  supposed  Erse  originals.  It  was  placed  in 
Macpherson's  hands,  and  he  retained  it  tiU  his  death,  when 
he  leUt  it  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
raised.  In  1807  appMrad  *The  PMms  of  Ossian,  in  tba 
original  Gaelic,  &e. ;  with  Notes  and  Obserrations,  by 
John  M'Arthur,'  T-ondon,  .T  vol.s.  Pro.  This  edition  was 
.leeonipiitiied  by  a  literal  Latin  transUition,  by  Robert  Mac- 
I  pherson.  and  preceded  by  a  dissertation  on  the  aulbeiiti- 
ciiy  of  the  poems  by  Sir  John  Sincla.r.  Still  there  were 
no  antient  manuscripts;  the  'original  Gaelic'  was  printed 
entirely  from  Macpherson's  hand- writing,  and  corresponded 
literally  witb  tbe  English,  wbieb,  there  is  no  doubt,  was 
translated  into  Gaelic  by  Macpberson  himself  He  had 
abundance  of  time  for  this  task  before  he  died,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  well  qualified  fix  il.  BlSfl^  nol  SngUib,  being 
his  native  language. 

The  truth  is,  that  not  a  manuscript,  nor  a  fragment  of  a 
roanuschpt,  of  any  antient  poem,  Srseor  Irish,  which  Mao*  ^ 
pherson  has  tronslaied  in  his  *  Ossian,*  has  ever  been  d> 
covered.  BsUsds  indeed  there  are,  some  in  Erse,  ' 
many  more  in  Irisb,  in  which  tbe  Oasianie  heroes 
oetebrated;  Ihere^  alarg^  manuaeript  coUeciiun  of  tl 
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in  tbo  DttUill  Univenity  Library,  several  of  which  wero 
puUlislMd  by  Mi«  BMM»h«  in  1789  viUi  mi  £Dglwh  poettcul 
vemofi ;  voA  then  iir«  traditiont,  not  only  in  Iicland,  but 

ulsii  ill  Sfulliii'.il,  c-.-p.'ciaily  ia  Ai-gylesbiro  and  other  dis- 
tncu  ul  ihf  \Vo,i  llii;lilai)ds,  it  '.at'inu;  lo  Fingal,  Ossian. 
Stc.  Somo  'jf  ihoo  h.iUals  and  lr;idiUons  ha\u  hupplmi 
cirvunuiUncosi,  ur  imtuus,  or  tiicuiuntal  allusioiia,  wluch 
havebocii  ^^orked  up  into  the  Os»ianic  collecliun;  so  that 
tbo  Uighlnnd  fe»d«r  vm  oon(uiu»Uj  remioded  of  sooiothiit^ 
tvbieh  «U  (kmiliur  to  bit  iintgiiiation,  and  havinj^  found 
part?  \v)iirh  lio  thought  ho  know,  traa  leady  to  claim  the 
wholv.  Tiicso  materials  have  been  carefully  compared, 
both  by  Lain;;  and  the  Highland  Sor  iLty,  with  llie  (lutiiis-, 
and  the  use  whicii  has  boca  made  ul  lUuta  in  each  iiistuncu 
speoiBcally  pointed  out. 

According  to  '  Oktiun's  Poems.'  Fingal  was  king  of  Mor- 
vett,  tthleh  imybe  supposed  to  reprc»cnt  Argylc:ihnc  and 
the  adjoining  pMlsof  tlte  WestHignlancb;  bei»  bo  bad  hia 
palace  of  Sefroa  (a  name  never  heard  of  before  the  pubhca- 
tion  of  '  Ossian'fe  P  ji  lu  ).  ;u»l  hero  bis  father  Combal,  his 
grandlailicr  Trutiwi,  «uul  his  great  grandfather  Trenmor 
ruigneil.  0^sian  was  ibo  sui>  of  Fingal,  and  Oscar  the  son  of 
O^aian*  F^r  this  kingdont  and  r  ^t  kings  tbere  is  absiolutcly 
nofoundation  intheannaU  i  Ilighbub  orof  the  High- 
land i-lans;  in  soma  Er^  balhuLt  bowaver  and  Ilighlaud 
traditions  Fingal  aodOtaian  are  occasionally  spoken  of  as 
11  i-li  iind  licroes,  but  in  otLi  rs  they  are  mentioned  as  Irish. 
Oil  ilic  coiurary,  iho  Irish  aia.alists  and  the  Irish  bards  are 
uniform  and  consistent  and  di.stiuct  m  their  iioiut  s  nf  iIr  .u. 
According  to  the  Irish tuiaalisis,  Fingnl.  son-in-Uw«H  Cot  mac, 
king  of  Leinster.  was  commander  of  Ihc  I'iaiuia  Eirinn,  or 
Fians,  a  military  race  who  existed  at  thi>  time  iu  Ireland. 
Fingal's  |Mlaco  was  at  Almhuin,  or  Alien,  in  Leinster, 
and  he  died  in  the  year  -'r3.  In  the  reign  itf  Cairbar,  the 
%o!i  and  suoccisor  of  Corinac,  tins  military  class,  or  militia 
•us  they  have  been  culled,  v.vic  i<va  il«)V. :i  l.y  loriL-  in 
qnence  of  their  dangerous  pi  .  juiiiii;  i  ;ii  and  the  di-^-sL-uiimis 
uif.ung  their  own  baily.  '  They  ^■^.•^c  allarked,"  says?  Mumtc 
tHittoty  c/  Jnhiiid,  vol.  i.), '  by  the  united  force  of  almost 
all  tbe  royal  traop^  of  tlic  kingdom  (the  king  of  Monster 
alone  taking  pert  with  tbo  lebdlious  Fians).  and  a  battle, 
nicmorable  for  ils  extent  of  earna:;e,  eosued,  in  wbtch  Osgar, 
tlie  son  nfOi^iu,  <u  0^>ian,  w.is  by  the  monarch's  ow  n 
liaiid."  TIa-.  vas  tliu  l.aiili'  iit  (i.i'ilir.i,  which  foruia  the 
gruundv. L'!  k  ot  tlu'  ]ii.'Ciii  'Ji'  "  'IV'timin.' 

At  this  tune,  aiJ'l  ibr  some  ccnlurics afterwards,  the  name 
*jf  Scotia  was  exclusively  applied  to  Iicltuid,  and  the  name 
of  Scoti,  or  Scots,  U>  the  inbabiiants.  They  were  a  warlike 
race,  who  bad  conqnered  ibc  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and 
giadualiy  imposed  iheir  name  on  iho  island  and  its  inhabit- 
ant*. One  of  tlus  race,  L'airbar  Riada.  in  the  )e3r  'Jj8,  led 
uvcr  a  colony  of  tiic  Scoti  fiom  Ireland,  and  cstuM  ^hcd 
tiietn  ill  Argyleshiie.  Riuda  had  a  tciiilory  in  Jicluud 
niimed  Dalriada,  and  the  di^lri  i  obiauud  by  liis  colony  was 
called  Dalriada  aUo.  They  had  great  diUkuUy  however  in 
maintainitig  their  station  against  tho  power  of  tbotr  Oppo- 
nents the  Picls>  and  it  ia  uncertain  whether  ihoy  wore  not 
driven  back  to  Ireland.  But  in  the  year  503  a  larger  nolony 
was  led  over  by  Fergus  MacErth,  who  established  the  king- 
dom of  Dalriada,  which  afterwards  obtained  po^sessiou  of  the 
whole  of  the  u  -rtlicrii  i^nl  of  Britain,  and  impoM  d  the 
name  of  Scoti  on  the  inliuLitant*.  and  of  Scotlaml  on  the 
country,  oi  had  pparioady  Ix  uii  do!if  in  licland.  Thus  the 
Highlanders  became  connucled  with  the  Scots  of  Ireland, 
and  through  them  derived  their  traditions  of  Fingal  and 
Ossian. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  enter  info  evidences  of  foraery 
afforded  by  single  circumstances  and  minor  details  in  il.c 
various  |K>ems.  Such  evidences  arc  in  fact  dilVoscd  ttirough 
the  w  bole  of  them,  aud  meet  us  at  every  step,  cither  in  sen- 
timonis  incoasistcot  with  tbo  rude  state  of  society  at  the 
tine,  in  the  omi^ion  of  every  allusion  to  tbe  dwellmgSt  the 
dres<^es.  the  meaaaorattb«iatenca,aDiltbesttperatiiionsortbe 
inlubitanis.  as  well  as  all  meo^on,  oven  incidentally,  of 
animaU  which  n:c  Icnowu  to  havo  W-vn  in  tho  country  at 
the  lime.  Riuh  omi»»wii»  fould  haidl\  lia\e  bui-n  made 
by  a  poet  "as  familiar  with  tbe  maimei-  ai.d  obii-  :!,  i.l 
that  a.;e,  and  was  himself  a  parly  iu  the  cvciiis  wludi  be 
dc»cTil>e'*. 

Tw  khow  the  modern  materials  and  workmanship  of  the 
poems.  Lame  has  pointed  out,  in  numerous  iiassagus,  imita> 
lions  uf  the  Bible,  aud  of  Uomcr,  Vii  j^il,  Milton,  and  others. 
Man^  uf  thcsc  imitations  arc  obvious  enough,  but  others  uo 


mere  casual  resemblances  of  phrasen  and  worda»«Iuefa  A 
genuine  tranalator  night  bavemuly  &Um  into  iitnnd«niig 
a  real  originaL 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's  '  Critical  Dissertation  oo  the 
Poems  of  0&>ian  '  was  orighially  delivered,  noon  after  the  | 
rii->t  publicaiiiiii  of'  Fingal.*  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  a<  i 

Srofessor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  m  tho  university  of  j 
Idinburgh.   This  Critical  Dissertation,  an  elaborate  com- 

Eosition  of  nearly  pure  nonaeiMe,  which  expreaaea  nn* 
ounded  eonfldenoo  in  tbo  gmuineDoaa  of  the  poems,  j 
and  bestows  tbe  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  them 
as  equal  and  in  flOme  respects  superior  to  Homer,  ndded  lo  ! 
the  natural  itatonishment  that  such  poems  should  Lom-  | 
been  prof luce d  by  a  Gaelic  bard  iu  the  third  ceuiury,  c\-  I 
tended  their  fame  not  only  throughout  Great  Britain,  bu: 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ;  and  France,  Ucrmony,  ' 
and  Iialv  vied  with  each  other  in  onthusiastieadrairaiiun  of ' 
them,  ^ia  fever  baa  in  •  great  mMiiin  atibainlod,  but 
Osstan  Ims  still  bis  admirers,  and  the  Diaaertatioo,  no  doubt,  i 
its  ii'ailer.s.    To  us  it  appear^  that  almost  everything  which 
gives  uitiiiisic  value  to  Cj[her  poems  is  wanting  in  llie>c  ; 
We  read  ihera  willi  almost  uiiiiileiiuiiled  iucitduLily .  llic 
characters  represent  a  race  of  men  which  U  is  au  ab^uitiil; 
to  suppose  ever  to  havo  existed.   The  events  and  incidettti, 
so  far  as  tbev  are  inteUigible  and  thert  il  anyibitig  ap- 
proaching to  detail,  are  such  as  wo  cannot  even  imagine  to 
have  occurred  nt  any  lime  ur  under  any  circiimslar.fe?.  All 
good  poeUy  !•)  disl ni};iusbed  by  llie  truth  and  dinlinclnt'ss  uf 
Its  1  e)ire5i  ntatiuns  ;  and  il  Las  olways  been  remarked  i  f  Uic 
greatest  pyeis  that  they  must  have  looked  upon  e.\l«niid 
nature  and  watched  tho  workings  of  tho  human  mind  with 
the  greatest  dihgence;  and  this  appearance  of  truth  is  pre- 
served  not  only  in  auch  poetry  as  ropreseiiis  the  actual  ap- 

E^'aranees  of  nature  and  tbe  ordinary  ovenla  of  human  life, 
lut  even  in  that  more  elevated  poetry  tvbich  passes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reabi}.  Iii  llLUier,  v.  ,tli  uboui  Ossiaii  has  bci.u 
so  absurdly  compaiud,  ihg  ^cetsen  uic  periecliy  panoraiuii- :  v.c 
never  imagine  that  we  are  looking  at  a  picture ;  the  objc;b 
themMilvesare  before  our  eyes ;  we  are  present  al  the  i>\em»; 
the  persona  are  known  to  us,  with  all  their  pvculiariticii 
and  wo  can  trace  thoir  motive*  of  action  i  when  they  exiwts 
thcmsrires  in  snrh  or  such  a  way,  we  eau  tell  what  passion 

It  \v.is  lb;it  moved  thetil,  fT  \\lint  i.)H;cinr  object  t!,iy  li.,  1  i 
view.  There  i>  n  ilbiiig  i;f  tlll^  kind  lu  0>m,iii.  EveryH,;i>' 
is  vague  and  indi!>lii;et  ;  tiie  seenes  ;ue  all  eunfu^eci  ;  »'.A 
the  images,  undefined  as  tbey  are,  seem  to  li-cur  cuutinu* 
ally.  Hence  noihiitg  is  impressed  upon  the  mind;  iioibitis 
Axes  itself  uptm  the  memory.  There  is  no  discriminniitja  irf' 
character.  Wo  are  informed  indeed  that  some  are  old  and 
some  are  young,  somo  are  generous  and  ^ume  cvtiel.  b.>t 
even  these  broad  perw)nal  dislincliuns  we  sluiuld  li;u 
iiavc  diiCiivered  fr'  in  any  juHmluuii  \  in  their  thou;>liis  of 
uiauucr  uf  speaking.  Every  one  expresses  himself  iu  ue^'riy 
the  same  way,  and  a  wearisome  lopotition  of  aflbcl«Ml  sCDti- 
nivntality  pervades  the  whole. 

Without  lomelbing  bowover  of  the  substance  of  puetrr, 
so  high  a  reputation  as  tbeae  poems  once  lud  rould  hardiv 
have  been  obtained.  Haepherson  was  a  Highlander,  and 
had  lived  among  mountain  scenery  from  bis  infancy;  mJ 
though  many  of  pictures,  even  of  (hat  scenuiy,  aru  lliUc, 
^llll  ibeie  ore  skc'.rlie-,  inlersperscd  tbiOUgbOttt  all  tile 
pot  ni-.  wliK  h  are  true  aiiJ  beautiful. 

Bui  the  ^ri  ..t  eiia.m  of  Ossian's  poems  is  in  the  langiuisf. 
A  rich  stxeuut  wf  harmony  Hows  through  ail  of  iheui,  vvb.(  h 
many  are  sensible  of  who  are  quite  incapable  of  judging  .  f 
the  truth  of  tbe  represenlations  or  !l)c  prcjiiLiy  \,[  i.-- 
thoughts.  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  Ai;i*a  iit.ii.il 
sny.s  *  Must  Highlanders,  after  ibey  have  bcci/me  conipjeiu 
masters  of  En^ji&b.  continue  to  think  in  their  own  laugua;;^; 
'  and  it  is  to  me  demonstrable  that  Mdi-pborsolt  tbuughl 
almost  every  word  of  Ossian  iu  Gaelic,  although  he  wrote  it 
down  in  English.  This  gave  a  great  advantage  to  btin  iu 
forming  tho  style  of  Ossian,  which,  though  exulted  ui  i 
modified  aecoraing  to  Macpherson's  8«  n  ideas  of  iiuKltiii 
f  i>te.  i>  in  great  part  cut  upon  the  model  of  the  tales  i  f  il.c 

nuai  jiii>  and  banls.'  M'Culhich.  in  hts  '  Loiter-,  fr.  ui  ilic 
Hi^bian  l-.'  n  idresacd  to  Sir  Wiiliur  S.-oll,  t\pre>-cs  yii 
opinion  K-au-uiiat  duFcrent,  and  remarks  tliat  il.v  or;- 
ginal  poems  vveru  in  vcr?-e.  and  tliat  a  gieat  j  art  el  thvir 
beauty  must  havo  bceu  lost  in  a  proso  trausiaiiua.  If  lis 
bad  examined  that  proso  with  attention,  lie  would  have 
found  a  most  careful  rbyllmiieal  claborutiw»  of  reUiml 
English,  with  which  the  rudv  vensiUcaii'.'n  of  .wij  poei..j  (.»■ 
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ballads  whieh  cxitt  either  ia  Irish  «r  BrN  would  not  bear 
«  PoatfMmn.  Indeed  as  a  spsaiiaaa  of  rhfthmieal  ptoat 
w  bava  nothing  equal  to  the  Osiianie  poonts  in  our 
laagoaipe.  Every  part  is,  in  this  respect,  worked  up  with 
extreme  care ;  there  ar«  whole  line*  following  consecutively 
of  iambics  nearly  pure,  but  generally  iniL-rmixcd  wiih  other 
ut«;asure3  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  etfeet  ex- 
trcmoly  pleasing.  The  sentences  alsu  arc  very  short,  which 
affords  the  mMns  of  adjusting  the  pauses  so  as  to  conceal 
fbo  ubviously  nRsifiad  structure  which  the  line*  would 
baTaoibenrise  assumed;  and  to  add  to  the  attraction  of  this 
*  nQraeiQUs  proae,'  poettcaL  epithets  and  phrases,  drawn 
fro  I  a  ]  >oets  antisttt  uA  moimn,  an  soattotm  lavnhljr  over 
the  whole. 

OSSIFICATION  is  the  formation  of  bone.  Tlio  natural 
proccai  is  already  considered  in  the  article  Bonk,  and  that 
bv  which  injuries  are  hculcd  lu  the  article  FsACTURa. 
Dnnatutal  oaaiioatian  is  obsened  in  several  tissues  of  the 
body,  h  is  most  ftcquent  in  the  cartilafres  of  the  riba,  in 
which  it  almost  constantly  occurs  in  advuiiciiit?  years.  In 
most  persons  bone  begins  to  form  m  thoe  pans  after  the 
fifueth  year;  it  s<jnu'tiines  cnmtiU'iiccs  betntirn  the  iiyes  of 
tlurly  and  forty,  but  is  often  delayed  to  a  mucli  later  period  ; 
and  Harvey  relates  that  in  the  body  of  Thomas  Fsrr,  who 
died  iu  his  iMtdyear,  the  cartila^'cs  of  the  ribs  vaia  still 
flexihia  and  soft  The  ehangu  i:i  generally  earlier  in  aaa 
than  in  woudlmi,  and  itaffeots  thaoartUage  of  tba  first  rib 

^i.oDer  than  ihe  rust. 

Next  to  the  cartilages  of  the  rib^  tlioso  of  the  windpipe 
ate  most  liable  to  become  osseous.  OMification  of  the  car* 
tiU^  of  tlw  esr,  nose,  sad  Eustachian  tube  is,  on  the  oon- 
uaiy,  extreoiei;  rare,  and  in  the  fnr  caies  in  which  it 
vceurt  it  M  not  psrtiottlarly  eonneetsd  with  old  age.  The 
cartilages  of  the  luuveable  joints  never  ossify. 

The  tendinous  ti»>uo  is  that  which,  next  to  the  cartila- 
ge:. >u'.,  is  til  j^t  Mi*j]i'ct  to  ossiflcaiiijii.  This  change  is  not 
uncomnton  at  the  insortion  of  the  tendons  of  muscles  that 
are  much  exerted,  and  in  the  ligament  of  some  fixed  or 
scaieely  moveable  joints.  Small  pieces  of  bone  are  also  not 
unfireqttenlly  formed  in  the  dura  mater  [Brain]  ;  and  these 
are  one  of  the  sources  of  incurable  epilepsy.  Bone  is  also 
sonetimcs  formed  in  the  fibrous  coats  of  the  spleen  and 
hvt-r. 

0&*ilir.iii'ti)  orrnNionally  taku^  place  in  the  false  incin- 
biati«->  piMrlucc'l  Ijv  acute  mtlamnKilioii  of  the  pleura,  and 
more  rarely  in  those  of  ihc  pericardium ;  and  it  is  a  common 
pioceaa  in  the  adhesions  whioh  form  between  tiia  heads  of 
bones  exposed  by  ulocfation  of  their  cartilageii  produoing 
Uie  most  fixed  hind  ofaneh^oltsof  the  joints. 

A  f.  w  reinin  kable  cases  are  reconleii  ot  o-siflration  of  the 
ic'j^i  !cs.  'l  iieru  ts  a  skeleton  in  the  muscuin  uf  the  College 
df  Surgeon^  m  London,  in  which  il  lias  taken  pir.  c  i  i  mji  h 
ail  extent  that  nearly  all  the  buiica  utubl  liavc  been  iiu- 
movably  fixed  by  the  traulhcaaatiun  of  the  tissues  by  which, 
in  the  beallby  slate,  they  sia  moved.  In  equally  nure  oases 
the  cryaiallina  lens,  the  vitreous  humour  [Eyk].  and  some 
other  parts,  are  found  converted  into  bone. 

In  all  these  examples  the  material  formed  exactly  resem- 
liot  true  bone  ia  its  minute  structure  and  chemii  a]  cninpo- 
sitiun.  In  other  cases,  as  in  os&iGcation  of  the  heart  and 
•rteries,  the  substance  deposited  is  composed  of  carbonate 
•ad  phosphate  of  lime,  as  bone  is.  but  iu  partioles  have  no 
Matte  arrangement.  That  which  is  called  OMifiealion  of 
the  heart  is  not  an  sffieotbn  of  tba  proper  substanoa  of  that 
organ,  but  of  its  valves,  in  whieb  earthy  matter  is  sometime* 
J  [i  -  U'  I.  ivi  a  ,  1)  i<  iidor  theiu  stilT  and  unyielding,  and 
<3i.>iruy  ihe  ]•!  .i;:ry  winch  is  newssaiy  for  ihe  performance 
pf  tlicir  LiiiciiiHi!..  A  di-[ni-;;iun  (;f  L,n';hy  matter  m  aiiv 
MTt  of  the  substaucc  uf  the  heart  itself  ia  amon^  tbo  rare.it 
mtatMs,  but  sueb  esses  are  on  recoid.  (UxAirr.  DtssASss 

The  diseaM  named  osaiflestion  of  the  arteries  emnists  in 

tlic  dep<>.ition  uf  plates  or  r.n^^  of  haidcurthy  substance  in 
their  middle  elabttc  coats,  llus  di  ;:o»iiiun  is  preceded  by 
tLnt  of  a  peculiar  soft  opaque  \ ell fLih-itanre,  wl'.ich  he- 
eooes  gradually  hardened.  The  deposition  of  this  yellow 
tabataMC  in.  the  l'jr<;c  urti  ries  is  m  common  that  it  is  very 
rsie  to  meet  with  Ihiu  body  of  an  adult  in  >vhotn  it  has  nut 
tiken  plaee  to  a  grester  or  less  extent;  nnd  it  not  unfre- 
q\iuittlt  commences  in  early  childhood.  The  change  to 
wftiiy  matter  docs  not  commonly  take  place  before  the  ihir- 
lii'lh  ycttf,  and  is  very  (,ericinl  after  tho  sixtieth.  The 
luu^iuic^is  and  irregularity  which  it  produce  ia  the  kurge  i 


ait<»iM»  tba  ulceration  of  their  lining  aMbfaranaa  whieb 
often  sceompanies  it,  and  the  dilatation  eooseqiumt  on  their 
loss  of  elastieity,  are  common  eaases  of  dyipncna  snd  di-opsy . 

The  same  changei  are  fieqiit  iit  ni  tlie  arteries  of  the  legs, 
and  the  ohstrL.ctioti  to  the  cirrulatioii  which  tl'.ey  produce 
gi  neraliy  uim-n  hm-,  if  i.le  is  ^ut;l;  leiitly  prolonged,  to  tiie 
afiiection  called  ^anr^racaa  senilis.  [Akteiuks,  Diska.sks  of.] 

08S0RY,  ati  I/:  h  bi»hopric,  included  in  the  eicleaios- 
tiral  province  of  Dublin.  The  diocese  is  bouaded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  KddarOt  en  the  nortb-esat  and  east  by  that 
of  Lcighlin,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Fern*,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Waterford,  on  tho  soitth-we«t  by  lli  u  of 
Lisraore,  on  tlie  \vi.,t  hs  ihat  uf  Ca.'^lu-l,  and  on  tiie  ii  /ith- 
west  by  that  of  K.d<al<x*.  A  isaiaU  portion  of  titu  tiioeeau  is 
detached  from  the  mum  part,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
by  the  bushopric  of  Mcalh,  and  on  all  other  sidu^  by  tliat 
ofKiIlaloe.  Tho  extreme  length  uf  the  diocese  of  UsAory 
from  north  to  BOttth  ia  given  by  Dr.  Beaufort  {Memoir  <y  a 
Afap  of  Iniand)  and  by  the  Beeletijistical  Commission 
{Pari.  Papers  for  1837.  vol.  xxi )  nt  Irish  or  40  Kngli^ 
miles ;  the  breailih  at  23  Irish  or  2\)  Lnglish  miles;  and  the 
area,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  3-46,0UO  Irish  or  565,bGy  Kn^lish 
acres.  By  takini^  the  length  in  tlie  direction  from  north- 
norlh-woiit  to  iiouih-south  east  the  length  is  4'J  Irish  or  61 
or  62  Enalish  miles,  snd  the  breadth  17  Irish  or  22  English 
miles.  Tba  dieoeas  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  eonnty 
of  Kilkenny,  a  good  part  of  Queen's  C'oijnt\  .  uml  a  stuall 
portion  of  Ring's  County.  It  takes  ita  name  iVom  u  district, 
not  from  a  town. 

The  bishopric  was  founded  early  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  was  established  in  tho  first  instance  at  Saigair.  now 
Seikyran  or  St.  Kyrwa,  a  parish  which  forms  the  detached 
part  of  the  dioewa  mentioned  above.  It  wss  afterwsids  re» 
moved  (a.o.  1052)  to  Aghaboe  or  Aghavoe.  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Ossory  in  Queen's  County,  and  finally  (near  tho 
close  of  the  twelfth  century)  to  the  borough  <>f  In^litosui, 
which  forms  part  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  The  caiheiJral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Can  ice,  is  a  large  and  handsome  pile,  built 
in  the  iwelTih  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  iu  tbo  ibrm 
of  a  cross,  eiiiafly  of  early  English  architecture,  with  a  knr 
massive  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts 
[Kilkenny.  City  or  ]  The  cathedral  establishment  com- 
preliettds  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  an  h- 
deacon,  seven  prebendaries,  and  three  vicars  ch(jral.  Tlie 
lii^ihop  has  a  good  house  close  to  the  rathcdrul. 

The  groes  yearly  income  of  the  bishopric,  on  the  average 
of  three  years  ending  18S1,  was  3859/.  (it.  6|(i..  the  net  in- 
come for  the  same  period  8323/.  lis.  Oid.  The  lands  be- 
longing to  the  see  eomprite  9I,7S0  statute  acres  of  prollahla 
land.  The  hi>thop  ])rescnts  to  the  dignities  and  prsbMlds 
in  tho  cathedral,  and  to  twfUty-lwo  other  benefices. 

I  'ic  number  of  iianshes  m  the  diocese  was  f^ivfii  hy  Dr. 
Beaufort  (a.d.  1 79'J)  at  136  ;  the  number  of  benefices  ut  66  ; 
of  churches  at  36  ;  and  of  glebe-houses  12.  By  tlie  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  (Pari.  Paper* 
ibr  1897,  vol.  xxi.)  the  number  of  pariabes  was  given  at 
128,  the  number  uf  benefices  at  69;  32  of  them  single 
parishes  and  27  unions.  Of  the  d9  benefices,  only  46  hail 
ehurche.'i :  there  were  three  chapels-of-ease :  making  19 
places  of  worship  of  the  establishment,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 0170  persons.  The  populution  ot  the  dio<:eso  in 
1634  was  estimated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  In- 
struction at  222,325 ;  viz.  1 2,36 1  members  of  the  estsblisbcd 
cbuioh,  SQ9348  Catbolira.  a  Preabyterisns,  and  106  other 
Proiestaat  diHenters.  The  number  of  plsoes  of  vrorship  by 
the  First  Report  of  the  Coniinissioner8(i^;/7.r(;;w#for  1835, 
vol.  xxxiii.)  was  jS  for  the  establishment  (uf  which  52  wero 
churches),  IU  lor  Catholics,  anti  l  for  Protestant  distenters. 
I'bo  I'resbylcnatis  bad  no  mecting-house  m  liio  dioceM. 
The  ntuobcr  of  benefices  as  well  as  of  churches  sightly 
TSf  ies  in  this  Report  ftom  that  ouoted  above.  The  piopor> 
thm  of  tho  members  of  the  establishment  (o  the  whole  popu< 
lation  was  little  more  tluin  half  the  average  proportion  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland ;  that  of  the  Catholics  materially  above 
the  average  ;  that  o  f  Pi>  sbyterians  and  other  Prolealant dis« 
senlen  very  rtiuch  beiow  the  average. 

The  number  of  day-schools  in  tho  diocese,  according  to 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Commiaaioners  of  Pubhc  InatruO' 
lion  (At/.  i^wr«  for  1835.  vol.  xxxiv.)  was  308 ;  oyriM^ 
284  were  wholly  supported  by  payments  from  ibMpi^ 
the  children,  and  88  wholly  or  in  part  by  cndowiw^ 
^cripiiL-n  :  I  S  of  these  were  in  connection  w  ith  thf 
Board  of  Education.    Ihc  toUl  uumber  of  d 
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kchool  was  computed  at  20,976 ;  of  1 8,866  children  contained 
in  the  Bcboola  £rom  which  returns  were  made,  11,449  mtn 
boys.  7 1 98  girUi  and  of  2-21  the  sex  was  not  speoified.  The 
imnputed  pnportioa  of  children  at  tehool  to  the  total  Mmi- 
kUioo  was  9*44  per  cent,  being  considerably  above  the 
Btreragc  of  Irelaittl. 

This  see  bun  been  united,  by  virtue  uf  tlic  Aci  .i  oi.  4 
Will.  IV.,  !o  ilu'  aiijaccnt  sees  of  Leit;hlin  and  Fi  i  i\>.. 

OSTADK,  ADiilAN  VAN.  wna^born  in  IdlO.  in  the 
city  ot  l.iibei  k  ,  bui  though  a  German  by  birth,  ho  is  always 
oonaidami  to  bolong  to  the  Dutch  school,  having  fomed 
bis  style  in  Holland,  where  he  studied  under  Prank  Hals, 
and  is  said  t  >  have  reccive<l  some  instruction  from  Rem- 
brandt. In  the  school  uf  Frank.  Hals  he  formed  an  ac- 
qiiaiiiiance  with  HrinnvtT,  who  became  hii^  iiitiiiuUu  tViend 
and  adviser.  Like  Brouwer,  he  chu<ie  his  subjeuti>  trom  low 
life,  such  as  farm-houses,  stable^,  and  the  iiilehor  of  ale- 
houses; the  flgiues  are  gcnorully  occupied  in  drinking, 
Mimhing,  attd  the  like;  rural  sporis,  vilkge  weddings*  mm 
«amtniRHBcn  engaged  in  their  domestie  etnfdoinMiits, 
»  the  soenea  and  the  ebaraeten  with  whieh  he  wis 


familiar.  But  though  in  the  choice  of  liis  >.u1<ii'rts  he  had 
no  rogiirtl  to  eU'ganca,  and  though  he  tnnk  whut  he  bad 
befotu  iutn,  vntlidiit  cnficavouiini;  \  i  iiniiruve  it,  liis  com- 
po&itions  are  so  spirited,  there  is  such  truth,  nature,  and 
lift  in  his  little  pietnnib  <1)*re  is  such  deliceey  in  his  pencil, 


sueh  wimtb,  liMMpireney.  and  briilianeijr  in  his  cokMrnni* 
•ad  sueh  a  profltond  fcnowladge  of  the  chiamaotuub  that  it 

is  impos«ihI(.'  Tint  to  a(!niin-  his  g<;nius  and  execution.  The 
following  IS  tlie  churaclt^r  ^ivcu  i)f  him  by  Fusoli:— 

'  .Ailrmii  van  Osladc,  nioru  propel ly  llian  any  other  Dutch, 
Flemtiih,  or  Clernuui  artist,  ntay  be  aaiU  to  have  rawed 
flowers  from  a  dua^ihiU.  He  has  cuntented  himself  to  tnoe 
the  line  which  just  discriminates  the  animal  fnmi  the  brute, 
and  Btimne  1^  actors  with  instinct  rather  than  with  pas- 


sions. He  has  personifled  the  dregs  of  vulgarity,  without  re- 
commending tltero  br  the  most  evane«c«nt  feature  of  ta.ste, 
und  yet  decoys  our  cm  losity  to  ,\-.\<- -.s  iili  hira  into  the  habita- 
tion nt'  fliltb,  b<»puile.s  our  e)«  tu  ilwtiil  oil  the  loathsome  in- 
niaie>  and  lonii-ni*,  and  surpri^s  our  ju<l<jnu-nt  into  im- 
plicit a«lmiration.  by  a  truth  of  <-haracler,  an  energy  ol  effect, 
a  breadth  and  geniality  of  touch  and  flnish,  which  leave  no 
raom  for  osnauia.  if  he  is  less  silvery,  lets  aiiy  than 
l^niers,  lie  is  fkr  more  vigorous  and  gleaming ;  if  bis  ftnns 
bo  ni  oe  sr]nal  an<l  brutal,  they  un?  less  fantastic  and  more 
natural;  il  he  groups  wilh  less  nnunily.  he  far  excels  the 
ficinint;  in  depth  and  real  coui)>  iMtmn. 

Ostade's  figures  were  so  much  adtaue*!,  that  he  was  fre- 
quently solicited  by  the  most  eminent  contemporary  artists 
to  paint  the  figures  in  their  landscapes.  His  best  works  are 
extremely  scarce  and  sell  at  very  high  prioes.  Dr.  Waagen, 
in  his  varoable  work  *  On  Art  and  Artists  in  Bagland,'  da< 
scribes  several  of  Ostade's  works  in  the  eolleetions  of  8hr 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Athburton.  Mr.  Hope,  his  late  Majesty 
Georiro  IV.,  Mr.  Beckford,  aii<l  in  the  Bndgcwater  and 
Dulwich  galleries.    Ostade  du-d  m  Ii  k:..  at  the  aga  of  7i. 

08TADE,  ISAAU  VAN.  born  at  Lu beck  in  1617,  was 
the  brother  of  Adrian,  from  whom  be  learned  the  art  of 
painting,  and  whose  manner  he  imitated  so  closely  that 
some  m  his  copiea  after  Adrian  have  been  fhiquently 
n!=rrihed  to  the  latter.    He  died  young,  which  hindered 
hiiu  Iroin  acquirins;  the  excellence  that  he  would  probably 
have  attained.  He  is  '_'eiierally  characterised  as  much  inferior 
to  his  brother,  but  Dr.  Waogcn.  after  carefully  examining 
his  pictures  in  the  collectioniS  in  England,  says  of  him:— 
♦  Grout  injustice  is  done  to  I»nac  van  Ostade  by  the  poor 
pictures  of  country  life  which  are  frequently  ascribed  to  bim 
in  the  galleries  in  Germany.    In  Holland,  in  Paris,  and 
above  all  in  Bn^land,  we  mar  be  convinced  that  in  his  vil- 
la!j;o  scenes  and  in  hin  wi.iu  i  (iicres  he  is  a  wholly  original 
master,  and  by  no  Tnt'ans  uilViior  to  his  brother.'     The  ' 
l)oi'ti>r  then  pr  iceeds  to  <lesriibo  in  tertns  of  uni|iialifled 
admiration  a  picture  by  Isaac  (1  foot  9  mehes  high  and  i 
1  foot  6  inches  wide)  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  | 
who  paid  400  guineas  (not  AOWt  as  it  stands  both  in  the 
German  and  ue  English,  through  a  typographical  error) 
for  it— a  price  which  the  Doctor  thinks  reasonable  in  com-  ' 
parison  with  others.    Dr.  Waagen  describes  other  capital  ! 
pir-iore>  l>y  Isiic  van  Ostade  at  Lord  Ashburton's,  in 
the  Uridi{cwaier  Gallery,  and  ui  ilm  private  collection  of 
Georg(>  IV. 

OSTBND  (properly  written  Ooit«ndeh  a  fortified  town 
and  seaport  of  West  Flanden»  in  Al^  14'  H.  lat.  and  S"  M' 


E.  long.,  12  miles  west  from  Bruges  and  *25  miles  casi-nortl^ 
east  from  Dunkirk.  The  town  is  clean  and  well-built.  In 
1834  it  contained  1403  hooses.  57  streets,  and  i  aqnnns* 
3  churches,  6  schools,  a  prison,  an  hoepital.  and  a  lovtt- 

ball,  which  is  a  large  and  plain  but  handsome  bulkling) 
I'le  population  is  11,390.  The  town  Rtmd?  i  p-n  n  plain, 
and  IS  entered  by  four  gates.  Ol  la(e  years  it  nai  been 
muc  h  tVequented  (luring  the  summer  as  a  watering  place ; 
the  sea-baibing  is  good,  and  there  are  exceUent  baih».  The 
ramparts  form  an  agreeable  promenade. 

Ctetead  has  great  fimtlUteo  £»  eanying  on  trade  vith 
the  interior  by  means  of  eeaals.  Ibe  Osieod  and  Bmma 
canal  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  allow  the  lartjest  India- 
men  to  pass  tlirou^'li  ii.  The  Nieu|>ort  canal  Icrnnnale*  at 
Oslend :  and  by  the  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent,  wlnci>  is 
a  ctmluiuauon  of  the  cutting  from  0»tend  to  Bruges,  and 
which  communicates  with  the  Schelde,  Ostend  is  connected 
wilh  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  This  town  lma 
reeenUf  bean  rendered  of  more  importance  by  the  syataa 
of  railroads  establidied  in  Belgium,  by  which  it  is  intinntely 
connected  with  Bruges,  Ghent,  <3ourtray,  Terminde.  Ma- 
lines,  Brussels.  Antwerp,  Ixiuvain,  Tirh'tnont,  and  Liepe. 
By  means  of  these  works  passengers  landini;  at  O^tend  may 
reach  Lit'ec  in  six  or  seven  hours.  The  ctinimuincaiiun 
with  Mni^land  is  kept  up  by  steam-vessels,  which  leave 
London  and  return  twiea  in  awry  waaki  performing  the 
vonge  in  about  14  houia. 

The  nnmbar  of  wHcla  tbit  arrisad  aait  ttoandflam  tiba 
port  in  eaeh  of  tba  yean  ftom  ItM  la  1836  waa  aalU* 

lows  :  — 

Iiiviiiiii.  CNttwanif. 

IkmiW.  In  l).<ll:isl.  Lusilsit  In  BaUmiL 

$lii(>«.   Ton>.  Shi|>'<.  Thus.  Sbim.  Tnui.  Shi|>«.  Too*. 

1833     8s5    W.»!i5  IC  1.;^  £70  6l.l3s»  3Hi  «.828 

IHM     6r«     5<.1«3  97  i.9l9i  42i  45.087  IS?  13X135 

IHSa     521     f<!>.>!i  *i  433  16ana  m  11.828 

The  imports  eonsist  chiefly  of  eoloniat  produce,  wool,  wine, 

and  Bniish  manufactured  goods:  the  exports  are,  acr;- 
cultural  produce,  linens,  leather,  oak  bark,  lailow,  and 

Ostend  was  a  small  Tillage  m  the  ninth  century,  but  two 
centuries  later  the  port  was  much  frequented.  Old  Ostend 
was  destroyed  by  the  sea  in  1334.  In  1372  the  pRaent  0»- 
tend  was  merely  a  flshing-plaee.  It  was  enokeeawiih  walls 

liy  Philip  the  Good  in  1444,  but  was  not  regularly  fTrliflcd 
until  I  .3S.!  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Dutch  unstained 
a  -■■ii'ire  111  this  town  a^jamsl  the  Spaniards,  whieli  began 
in  u;oi  and  lasted  tinul  I6U4,  when  it  surrendered  by 
capitulation.  It  is  said  that  the  besieged  lost  during  this 
time  60,000  men,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Spanianls  was 
even  moiv  cenaidanblo.  ^e  town  was  taken  by  i  he  allien 
in  1706*  and  in  171§  it  was  eeded  by  Holland  to  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  Louis  XV.  took  it  in  1745,  after  a 
siege  of  18  days,  in  which  the  town  vas  greatly  injured,  and 
restored  it  in  1748.  In  1794  it  was  taken  by  iliu  French, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1814,  liuving  been 
un^ncressruUy  attacked  by  the  English  in  1798.  Littlo 

trade  was  carried  on  during  tba  wBr»bnt  many  privateers 
worefltted  out  from  the  port 
OSTBRiSUND.  rSwiDiw.l 

OSTERVAI.D.  JEAN  FRE'DERIC,  born  at  Nouf- 
chStel  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year  1663,  studied  at  Sanniur, 
Orleans,  aiul  Paris,  after  which  be  returned  to  his  iiatne 
country,  and  in  MVJ'J  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  Rcfonui^ 
church  of  the  town  of  NeufchStel.  He  became  noted  for 
his  r.eal  in  instructing  bis flookt  as  well  as  for  bis  theolugiral 
learning.  He  publisnad  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Franeb. 
with  arguments  or  explaoatory  heads  to  tba  books  and 
chapters,  whidi  became  very  popular  amonir  the  French 
Protestants  under  the  name  of  'Ostervald's  Biblo,'  and  of 
which  there  have  been  several  reprints.  He  publisluHl  also. 
1.  '  Ahr^g^do  I'Histoire  de  la  Rible  ;'  '2,  '  Truite  des  Sources 
de  la  (irruption  qui  regno  aujourd'huiparmi  les  Chretiens 
3,  'Traitd  centre  I'lropureti;  4,  a  Catechism  which  is  much 
uiwd  In  the  French  Fvotastanl  churches,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  *Gat#ehisme  d'Ostervald ;  *  6.  *  Bthiea  Chris 
tiana;'  and  other  reIi'j;ions  works.  Oslervald  dioi!  at  Nouf- 
chflte!.  in  174",  nmch  regretted.  He  and  hi*  two  friends, 
J.  A.  Tnrretm  of  (Jenova  and  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Basel, 
did  much  towarti  tlie  revival  of  r(dii,'ion  in  Switzerland; 
Ihev  were  8l\le<l  the  'Triumvinite  of  S«i>-s  Divsncs.' 

C^STIA,  OSTIUM  TlBERl'NUM.  Uie  name  of  tha 
ftacnar  port  of  Roma,  sttnatad  at  jtbasoathara  mouth  of  tba 
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Tiber,  is  16  aiiks  from  ll»e  capital.  The  antient  town  of 
O^liii,  which  wai  situated  below  the  fork  v{  the  rirer,  iprcad 
ill  a  ttemicircuUr  form  along  a  bend  lUiule  by  the  left  ur 
•outhern  braach,  on  a  piece  of  ground  blighily  elevate<l 
above  tiiecurrouadiDg  sand  and  manbes.  Ostia  was  found- 
ed hf  Aaeat  Mareiiu,  aeoordiog  to  8tr^-  It  stood  on  a 
narrow  peninsula  between  the  river  md  Um  Lacui  Ostiic, 
now  Sutpio  di  Levante.  which  formerly  ecNnintiiueated  with 
the  sea,  but  n  now  sepurated  fioin  it  by  a  iMnjiderable 
tract  uf  baiid.  The  port  appears  to  liiivc  been  a  mere  an- 
chorage, near  the  site  of  llie  modern  Torro  Bos  acciann,  i;i 
which  the  Roman  fleet  used  to  be  mooted.  It  was  open 
howcTer  and  unprotected,  for  we  leiil  in  Cicero  (Pro  Leg* 
MtuMo,  xii.)  tbet  the  Cilieiea  pirates  eaptured  and  plun- 
dered the  fleet  moored  there^  to  the  gnat  dtagrace  of  the 
Rotnan  name.  Tin*  anchorage  gruuudhas  long  been  filled 
up  wiih  sand,  und  tlie  sea  is  now  nearly  two  miles  from  old 
Ostia.  Slrab'j  (p.  'J31.  Ua-aub.)  di'^cnb.'..,  0>li.i  liavin;,' 
no  port,  and  he  says  that  the  luoutii  «t  nver  hail  be- 
come so  choked  up.  that  only  small  vessels  co<i  d  as.xi.d 
the  itream.  Rutilioe  Numatiauus  (a.u.  4i0)  infuruis  us 
thet  the  sootbera  branch  of  the  Tiber  waa  become  inpaas- 
■.il-lr  Oil  account  of  the  sand,  but  that  small  boats  eould 
a. .11  eiii4»r  it.  In  the  previous  century  Minueiiia  Felix 
srwaks  of  Ostia  as  beiiiK  a  very  agreeable  resident  o,  with  a 
miUi  climate  and  perpetual  verdure.  In  iln-  i  iue  of  Pro- 
eopius.  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cetttury.  Uaii.i  uas  in 
a  ruined  alate  and  nearly  deserted.  The  site  is  nmv  marked 
by  faeaiw  of  ta^Mxi  buildings  which  cover  a  contiiderabic 
•jMo^ut  arameiaihwMrieM  muMeaof  tmall  stones  held 
together  by  eenent.  Exeavttions  have  been  made  and 
some  statues  and  inseri] '  i  n  ^  have  been  found.  There  are 
some  remains  of  a  teiiiple  and  of  a  theatre.  Poggio.  in 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  to  Ostia  with  Cosmo  de'  Me- 
iict,  addressed  to  his  countryman  Niccoli,  complaiua  of  the 
d«vactation  committed  in  his  time ;  he  aaV  peoplaeai|liliayed 
la  MirAtBg  e  teaple  of  marble  into  lime. 

The  roeda  of  Oetia  beins  ttkd  up  and  the  .^>utliern 
Branch  of  th.-  river  having  become  impassable  for  vessels, 
Claudius,  and  afier  lnui  Trajan,  thought  of  supplying 
Rome  with  a  new  jM^rt  near  the  rii;lii  or  noribi'rn  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  port  of  Trajan,  which  was  destroyed  bv 
Totila,  IS  now  become  a  stagnant  lagune,  the  sea  having 
retired  nearly  two  miles  on  tbat  aide  aleo.  There  are  lome 
lemeint  of  the  «alb  and  aqnediwl.  tnd  (ha  pUoa  retains 
th>?  nrimc  of  Porto. 

In  the  middle  ages  Ostia  vomewlitt  revived.  In  the 
f  iiirteeiith  century  it  was  occuitied  by  Ladislaus.  king  of 
Kiples.  It,  was  forlifiwl  by  Sixtu-*  IV.,  wUn  built  the 
cj-tlc.  The  French,  who  had  soi7-,-d  it.  were  driven  .iwuy 
by  <>r<tin^^  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius  il.,  whose  Ho- 
p'hiet  ai«  etUl  in  the  cathedral.  There  are  now  about  100 
inhabitanU  at  Ostia  in  winter  and  abont  ten  in  summer. 
There  is  a  small  cathedral  in  good  taster  a  biahop's  palace,  [ 
ur.d  a  fi3W  other  hebiuble  buildings.  The  castle  or  fort 
Qi  Ostia  consisU  of  three  or  four  lofty  but  ruinota  bnok 
towers,  united  by  a  curtam  and  surrounde-l  by  a  diich. 

(Gell's  Topop'aphy  of  Home  and  it*  Ftanttif,  and  Map 
aocompanving  it;  Valfiry,  VoaagM  m ItaKt.} 

OSTIAK8.  [SiauiA.] 

OSTRACEANS.  [Ortrsv.] 

OSTRACISM,  the  name  for  a  singuhtr  institntioft oztst- 

ioz  for  some  time  among  the  Athenians.  When  any  man 
became  conspu  uous  by  wi'ailh  or  by  power,  from  wliatev*  r 
aource  derived,  and  was  ju  consequence  ihoiifhi  likely  to 
eonceire  plans  of  ambition  dangerous  to  the  public  peac-« 
and  the  sUbilitv  of  the  existing  form  of  government,  tlii> 
MMtitation  endflod  i\»  Athniaii  people  to  tend  him  for  a 
time  into  e\ile,  and  thus  rid theOMdves of  tlSedaitfer  which 
they  dreaded.  It  was  done  as  IMlowat— When  theooeasion 
•wit.  thaugiit  to  require  it,  a  day  was  fixed  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Athenian  penjile.  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
an  Ostracism.  On  that  duy  a  part  of  the  market-place 
(avoMi)  was  railed  in,  ten  different  approaclies  being  Wit  to 
the  part  thus  railed  in.  There  was  thus  oae  approach  for 
each  of  the  ten  Athaoiin  tribes.  By  these  approacliea  the 
citixena.  distribtited  eeeording  to  the«  tribs*  entered  the 
s]ace  withiu  the  rail-*,  an-!  th<»re  deposited,  in  ums provided 
for  the  purpose,  theii  shells  orbits  of  earthenware  (6«rpara, 
Oftraca,  whcnro  the  n.inie  Ostrarisrn).  marked  wiih  the 
name  of  the  person  whom  they  respectively  ttioii«ht  it  de- 
lirable  to  banish.  The  nine  arch  nix,  t  .;:ethcr  with  tlie 
fMcdxi  and  Frytaoess  superinteoded,  seeiog  that  everjr- 


thing  wa»  done  properly,  and  la  Uiaand  oonnt  ng  tho  reHei. 

First  of  all  they  couuicd  the  pross  number,  whit  h  li  v^  as 
nereshury  .should  be  above  six  thousand,  else  there  w,)^  no 
valid  ()>traci?ni.  ( I'luiarch.  iti  l  it.  .in-.tidA  If  there 
Were  found  to  be  six  thrsM<>.ind  vote-.,  then  thcv  proceeded 
to  coimt  the  numbers  i^unis-.  d.tVi  rent  individuals;  and 
according  to  tbe  aeoouut  given  by  Plutarch,  whieb,  difibring 
from  another  aeoount,  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  tmo, 
the  individual  against  whom  there  was  uie  greatest  number 
of  votes  was  ttraixbt  sentenced  to  ten  years'  banishment,  or 
(chaiifiini;  llii»  plirdse)  was  oj/rcTv-v/,  The  .it her  ui count, 
fur  which  the  Scholiast  on  Ari-.io['h;iiies.  and  Poliux,  are 
the  auliioriti.  s,  .says  it  was  ne(■es^a'.  y  that  there  should 
be  six  thousand  votes  against  the  individual  ostra> 
ciseil,  and  that  a  mere  luajority  short  of  six  tbouMod  was 
not  sufieieat.  Whicbaver  of  Iheaa  tnoaoaounts  ia  adopted, 
the  petioB  who  was  ostracised  was  obliged  to  leave  Athena 
Within  ten  days  after  the  .-cntencc,  and  unlc^.'*  ,i  vr/ie  of  iho 
people  recalled  hiin  ''.'^L-iwtu  liie  expiiMlioii  ot  lli:it  tirao,  to 
slay  jn  e.v.lc  lur  ten  years.  The  goi»d^  <it  tin-  <:siracisod 
person  were  not  rxtntiiicated ;  neitlier  waa  Osttracism  consi> 
sidercd  in  the  l:^ht  of  a  punishment  or  aceounled  adia> 
grace.  It  parsed  fur  what  it  was,  a  declaration  of  saperior 
wealth,  of  superior  intluenee,  sometimes  indoadaf  aaperior 
virtue,  whose  ascendency  tbe  state  dreaded. 

It  is  well  known  that  Aristides  the  Just  was  one  of  those 
on  whom  Ostracism  wa*  inflicted.  The  story  toid  by  Plu- 
tarch of  hia  writing  down  his  own  name  for  OitraciMn  i»  ui^ 
well  known. 

The  prensi*  time  at  which  the  institution  of  Ostracism 
was  introduced  \i  not  known.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
it  waa  introduced  bj  Cleisthenes  after  the  expubion  of  tha 
PIsiatratidsB  (JBIian,  Var.  Hitt^  viiL,  e.  t4) ;  and  it  baa 

been  said  also  that  Cloislhenes  was  the  flrst  victim.  This 
however  does  not  rest  on  very  pM*d  mutlionty.  The  tirst 
person  ostracised  was  tno^;  prubably  11  ipparchuat  a  relation 
of  Pisistraius;  the  last  was  II n^hii bolus. 

As  to  the  merits  ol  ^uch  an  institution  as  Ostrncisni, 
there  cannot  be  any  great  difference  of  opinion.  That  must 
be  a  bad  form  of  polity  which  needs  it,  though  under  a  bad 
form  of  polity  it  may  be  itself  a  good.  The  first  object  of 
the  statesman  is  to  construct  a  government  proof  against 
the  weilih  and  power  arisiii:;  fium  tlic  tirdmarv  cour-e  of 
social  development:  if  lie  fans  in  ilu:>,  ho  niuait  defend  the 
government,  even  at  the  expense  of  partial  evil.  The 
Athenians  took  caro  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  banish- 
ment, so  far  AS  they  could  consistently  with  the  object  of  it. 
'  Thoiieh  this  institution.'  says  Idontes^uian,  *  maf  be  so  flv 
a  eoiideianatkm  of  popular  govemments,  yet  it  u,  on  the 
other  liand,  w.ll  tiiitd  to  prove  their  mildness;  and  wo 
iUuuld  base  perceived  ihi*.  were  it  not  lhat,  exile  being 
with  us  alwuyti  a  punishment,  we  have  been  unable  to  se- 
parate the  idea  of  ostracism  from  that  of  puiuahmctiL,' 
(Etprtt  (let  Lois,  book  xxi.,  chap.  1 7.) 

A  similar  ini>tiiution  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  Argos, 
Miletus,  and  Me^ara.  At  Syraeosa  also  it  pravailed.  and 
there  bore  the  name  Petalism,  leaves  (iriraXa)  belnc  itaed  OH 
the  occasion  of  votimr,  instead  of  shells. 

OSTR  A 'COD.A     |  i i k  a  -s c ) iiONDS,  vol.  T,,  p.  24 1.1 
O'STREA.  [Uysier:..] 
OSTRICH.  [Struthionid.k.] 

OSTROGOTHS,  or  Eastern  Goths,  a  division  of  tbe 
great  Gothic  nation,  were  settled  m  Pianoma  in  the  llfth 
century  of  our  era,  from  whence  they  extended  their  do- 
minion over  Noricum,  Rhajtia,  and  the  Illyricnm.  [Goths  ] 

About  the  year  -3^2  or  .1S3  A.ii ,  llieir  king  Thoodoric  w  as 
servini;  as  an  auxiliary  under  the  emperor  Zeno,  and  dis- 
tinguished himsi'lf  m  SNTia.    On  his  return  to  Coiistun- 
(  tinople,  Tlioodoric,  according  to  the  statement  of  tbe  bis» 
torian  Evagrius,  fearing  Zt  no'?  jealousy  of  his  stioeaiik 
rMirad  into  Pannonia  in  4d7.  wbece  he  ooUeeted  an  army, 
and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy,  with  all  bis 
tribe,  mon,  women,  and  cbiMreti,  and,  as  ajipcnrs,  with  the 
wnsent  of  Zeno  hiras4'ir,  uho  wi'sbed  to  remove  tbe  Ostro- 
goths from  bis  territories:  he  deflated  Odi  nccr  m  variouf  . 
battles,  took  him  prisoner,  and  some  time  alter  put  him  t(  > 
death.    Upon  this  event  Tlieodoric  sent  an  ambassador  t  o 
AnaatasiuSi  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  sent  hr  ni 
in  rotam  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowledged  him  as  king  of 
Italy.    It  appears  that  both  Theodorio  and  bis  predoces  sor 
Ortoacer  acknowledged,  nominally  at  least,  the  suprora  acy 
of  the  Eastern  crnperMr     For  the  rest  of  the  liisiory  of  iha 
1  Ustxogoths  s«o  Xhkoixikic,  who  establisbcd  his  dyr  uwty 
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over  Italy,  which  it  gBMnlly  ttytod  tine  Ttign  of  G«Uis 

in  that  country. 

OSTRO'PODA.   [BRAVCHtopoDA.  vol.  v.,  P.  Ml  ] 

OSTRYA,  or  Hop  Hombenm,  decivw  its  EnRlisii  namt- 
tnm  iti  intkiMMence  consisting,  in  tlie  female,  of  scaies 
packed  etdiely  orer  nch  other  so  as  to  reseoible  vety  mudi 
the  head  of  a  hop,  tiid  to  Its  foliage  being  ■inilar  to  tint  of 
tho  hornlkaiTi.  Two  »pc<ie»  are  known:  the  one,  O.  f?f</- 
^-  ir/T.  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe;  the  Other,  O.  n>- 
<;i»ira,  of  the  United  Slates;  tln'se  are  iwssibly  mere 
vitri«:eies  of  each  other.  Tbey  both  form  handsome  deci- 
duous trees,  usually  of  small  tijte,  but  sometimes  acquiring 
a  height  of  60  feet.  For  figares  and  a  more  particular  ac- 
count ««e  Loudon*t  Ariorglum  Brittmnicum,  p.  201 6,  fig. 
19.11  and  in  10, 

OSIJ'NA,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  c,r  province  of  Scvilla, 
iT\  Sp.iiii,  smiaieil  in  .17°  l  7' N.  lat.  ami  iti  j"  9' W.  lonp;.  It  is 
above  40  miies  from  tho  city  of  Sevilia,  and  siluaC«<l  ou  one 
aide  of  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  foot  of  an  eminence  which 
it  orowned  by  a  cburoh.  The  town  is  semicircular  in  form, 
and  isttf  eons^erable  size;  it  contains  above  2300  houses, 
and  16,000  inhabitants.  It  has  one  parish  church  and  a  col- 
legiate church,  fourteen  convents  (suppressed  in  1839).  and 
eight  licrtiiilai^c^ ;  it  has  als  >  four  hospital*,  two  hiirracks, 
ten  largo  inns,  and  a  public  granary.  The  uiiivi  rsity,  which 
was  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Cervantes,  was  abolishtid  by 
royal  decree  in  i.  The  town  is  neat  and  pretty,  and  has 
some  fine  promenade!,  and  shady  orchards  in  its  immediate 
Ticinity ;  it  is  deficient  iit  good  water.  The  climate  is  salu- 
IjHous,  except  during  the  heats  of  summer,  when,  according 
tn  '\Tiriaiio,  tliL>  tht'rniomo'.L'r  sniui'timt's  reaches  35°  of 
llciiuiuur  lUui"  Fahr.>,  and  rises  even  liii^her  when  the 
wind  is  easterly.  Sntr.e  miall  hike>,  a  few  miles  to  tho 
north  of  Osuna,  at  that  season  al«u  infect  the  air  in  their 
neigbbonrhood  with  tunious  exhalations. 

Th9  population  of  Oiuna  is  almost  entirelv  agrioaltural; 
the  only  manufitetnivs  'are  mats,  ropes,  ana  naaketo  from 
the  esparto  rush  (stipa  tenacisaima).    The  vast  plain  in 

whicli  it  stands  is  said  to  bo  the  most  fertile  grain  district  of  .  branch,  which  pass  witliin 
Andalucia.  Barley  and  olive  oil  are  the  prme;|ia!  produet*. 
but  it  yields  also  much  wlicat,  l>eans,  pem,  lentils,  and  other 
pulse,  some  wines  of  inferior  quality,  excellent  capers,  which 
are  preserved  witit  salt  and  sent  to  the  nci|;hbouring  cities 
and  even  to  America,  and  abundance  of  the  coccus  ilicis 
and  reseda  luteola,  usisd  in  dyeing.  It  contains  also  large 
pasture-grounds,  on  which  numerous  horses,  boned  eatcle, 
and  swine  are  roared.  The  annual  eontributiOD  of  Osuna 
to  tho  royal  treasury  exceeds  loOii/. 

O^uiia  is  of  very  remote  ori^'in.  Condo  sav*  it  was  an- 
tier.tly  called  Urso.  Many  Roman  remains  are  still  Ibund 
in  the  town.  The  Arabs  called  itOshuuL 

(Mifianoi  Condt,  Akdri*4 

OSWKGO.  [Canada^ 

OSWESTRY,  a  corporate  town  in  the  parish  and  hun- 
dred of  Oswestry  and  county  of  Salop,  16  miles  north-west 
from  Shiewshury,  nortli-west  from  London  (direct  dn- 
tunces),  and  on  the  road  from  London  to  Holyhead.  '  On 
this  spot,*  says  Pennant,  'celebrated  in  Saxon  history  and 
legendary  pielv,  on  Aii^^n^t  5,  642,  was  fuui;ht  the  battle 
between  the  Christiaii  Osv  old,  King  of  ihe  Northumbrians, 
and  the  pagan  Ponda»  JUog  of  the  Meretani.  Oswald  was 
defeated  and  lost  hti  lilb.  The  barbarian  victor  cut  the 
I'-dy  (if  the  slain  prince  into  pieces  and  stuck  them  on  slakes 

dispcr&cd  ovur  the  ticld  as  sa  many  trophies   From 

the  fate  of  the  king  the  place  in  aftcrtimes  was  nariie<l  Os 
wald's  Tree, now  Oswestry.  (Tour  tn  IValet,  London,  4to., 
I778»  pp.  24G-8.)  The  miracles  reputed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  means  of  the  earth  taken  fram  the  field  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  prince  were  interred,  are  detailed  by  Bede  in 
liis  'History  of  the  Primitive  Church.'  and  occupy  several 
pages  of  that  work  (Hurst's  ,7Vi(/jv/iz/ion,  London,  IS14, 
iii..  ciiap.  'J- 13  I. 

Oswald  was  admitted  by  the  Romans  into  the  list  of  their 
saints,  and  a  church  was  raised  to  commemorate  his  martyr- 
dom. In  the  corporate  Kcul  he  is  represented  in  his  robes, 
holding  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  an  oak-branch  in  his 
left;  aWe,  arc  tho  words*  *JDe  Oswaldatra  uiiiUumeem- 
muiw.'  In  the  vicinity  of  the  toirn.at  a  plare  railed  by  the 
WeUh  '  Cac  Naef  (Heaven's  Field),  there  is  a  rcinarkuMy 
fine  spring  of  water,  which  bears  the  name  of  Oswald's  Weil, 
nnd  over  wlncli,  as  rLc-eni'.y  ;is  the  year  1770,  were  the  ruins 
of  a  very  ancient  chapel,  likewise  dedicated  to  bim. 

"nte  first  chertor  was  gntntod  to  the  town  in  ttie  ntgn  of 


Henry  II.,  by  William  earl  of  Arundel,  the  lord  or  iTio 
manor.  Tl)c  son  of  this  nobleman  having  takeu  part  with 
the  brirons  a:.'aiiist  Kmc;  John,  the  latter  ( 1212)  marched 
u{K)n  the  town  aii<l  reduced  it  to  ashes.  A  similar  fate  be- 
fel  it,  about  a  century  afterwards,  at  the  bands  of  Llewellyn. 

Krinee  of  North  Waiea.  and  ii  eontinned  to  anier  fraai 
order-warAiro  nntil  Edward  T.,  in  1277,  ordend  it  to  tie  nur- 

rounded  bv  a  wall  and  ditch. 


Some  portions  of  this  wmll 
are  yet  staiidini^.  but  thy  four  (;ate*  were  removed  in  1709. 
The  charter  of  Richard  11.,  granted  in  13'J7,  after  the  at- 
tainder and  execution  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,  exempts 
the  burgesses  from  all  customs  throughout  the  kingdoHf  ibe 
liberty  of  the  city  of  London  exoeplad;  and  among  other 
privileges  acquired  by  them  dniinR  tbs  reign,  was  thnt  of 
compelling  the  inhabitants  of  the  clr-ven  towns  within  the 
hundred  to  brmg  ilmv  cattle,  corn,  victuals,  atvd  wares  for 
sale  in  the  market-place  of  Oswestry  before  sendiiii^  them 
to  any  other  market  or  fair.  TIte  lord's  Welsh  tenantry  of 
the  hundred  wero  also  bound  by  their  tenuro  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  ibr  thiee  dan  and  three  nights  at  ibe 
gates  of  the  town  during  the  nirB  of  St  Andnw  and  St. 
Oswald,  but  instead  of  protecting  they  were  foinid  te 
ravage  and  plunder  the  place,  whereupon  they  trare  dis- 
missed from  that  duly  and  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  to  Entjl^hmen  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  town. 
(Pennant,  p.  'lol.) 

The  boundary  of  the  present  municipal  borough  extends 
about  two  miles  east  and  wc«t  of  the  lown»  and  half  a  mile 
north  and  south,  and  is  divided  into  two  wards.  The  go> 
vorning  body  is  composed  of  6  aldermen  and  IS  cooneillofa. 
The  town  is  paved  and  lighted  under  a  loi*al  act,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  exient,  particularly  on  the  Knf,'lish  stdi*.  It 
contains  a  touii  liall  and  a  small  gaol,  erected  in  ISJS. 
The  church, erected  since  Iti  16,  is  spacious  and  surmounted 
by  a  plain  tower.  The  vicarage  ts  in  tho  diocese  ot  Su 
Asaph  and  patronage  of  Earl  Powis,  and  yields  an  an> 
Bual  net  rerenoe  averaging  477/.  Tbetradeof  the  town 
is  facilitated  by  the  Ellesniere  canal  and  the  Llnnymynecb 

four  or  five  miles.  The  iniinu- 
tactnres  are  chiefly  course  linens  and  woollens.  The  nntr- 
ket-day  is  Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  in  March,  Mi«y, 
June,  August,  and  December.  Tlio  population  of  the 
town,  in  ib.tl,  was  .I47B,  and  that  of  the  entire  nnrisk 

t»581. 

By  an  Act  of  33  Geo.  III.,  all  the  parishes  within  the 
hundred  of  Oswestry,  with  the  exception  of  the  parish  of 
Melverly.  are  incorp-orated  for  alVording  relief  and  cm- 

Cloymcnt  to  the  poor,  anil  a  spacious  hoUMi  of  industry  has 
een  bialt  in  the  \icimty  of  tin-  town.  The  number  of  in- 
mates, in  1631,  was  '273.  Tlicre  is  a  free  grammar-sclwolt 
national  school,  and  Sunday-school.  In  the  natiMnl  aehnol 
there  are  from  230  to  240  boys,  and  from  150  to  170  girl*, 
all  of  whom  receive  daily  insfruetion.  The  grammar-school 
was  founded  by  David  Holbetche  or  Ilolbeck,  prior  to  the 
year  iri.34.  It  is  open  to  all  boys  born  within  the  parish  who 
are  able  to  read,  Tiiu  average  number  of  scholars  u|  on  tho 
foundation  has  not  tor  many  years  exceeded  fifteen.  In 
addition  to  these  the  master' usually  has  about  twenty  pay 
boarders.  Much  of  the  pfmeriy  betonging  to  the  cbuiiy 
ha.<i  probably  been  kxt,  and  that  mtm  which  the  present  re- 
venue is  dciived,  amountin:;  only  to  CGW/.  1  U.  6(/ ,  appenrs 
to  have  been  recovered  with  ditlkuliy.  There  are  tiilit-r 
smaller  chan'.ics  lu  this  phmc 

(Camden's  Untaniua  ;  Price's  History  qf  Oswestry,  Svok, 
1  s  1  :> ;  Tu  enttj-Fourih  Report  qf  the  Commtntmert  qh  CA*' 
rififs  for  1831.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424*36.> 
USVTH.  ST.  [BiflKic.] 
OTAUBITfi,  or  more  praperlv  0  Tahiti, 
tit  the  Society  Islands,  a  considerable  trrouj 
tlse  Purilic  Ocean,  helweeii  Hi"  and  is  .s 
and  Ij3^W.  long.  Otaiiei'e  i$  about  3 
more  than  130  miles  in  em>umference.  It  consists  of  two 
peninsulas,  of  unc'i  i  d  extent,  united  bv  a  tow  isthmus  eetn» 
what  more  than  3  nulcs  widow  The  nortb-WMtom  and  larnr 
peninsula  is  called  Opureone or  Tahiti  nae  (Greot  Tahiti), 
and  ihesouth  easternTianrabooa.  or Tbhiti-iti  (Little Tnhitix 
Tho  surface  is  estimated  to  be  about  430  ."i.i  aaie  miles,  or 
equsil  to  the  county  of  Bedford.  Jhc  isbnd  is  surrounded 
al  a  ihslance  ofMoni  to  G  miles  by  a  ci,val-re,-f,  vv],;ch  lias 
several  bn  ak-.,  and  alibi  tls  many  good  anchorages,  as  the  SM 
within  thoUpureone  is  not  agitated  by  thewinls.  The  most 
remarkable  are,  MaUaway  Bay,  near  the  north^eaatoni  ex- 
tranity;  8oaiMnHarboiir,fourmile«iirwt«axdof  Hattoway 
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and  Papieio.  to«&rdi  the  north-vestsm  exismilly  of  the 
Mluid.  wbidi  »  DOW  mMt  fl«(|U«aiad  by  Buropim  VflweU. 
The  interior  of  both  pentnculM  is  oeciipied  irith  monntsin 

Tnas-ses,  which  terminate  in  hl'-;h  and  >!iiirp  peaks.  Tlu- 
most  ek'viiic'fl  of  ihc-tr  pL  ik>,  calloil  0|uiit'one,  rises  to  be- 
tvvci'ii  ru(  II  and  fiHiy)  I't-v'-  alK)\o  llu;  b.':i-kvfl  ;  it  ts  nearly 
in  the  iieatre  of  the  larger  pctiiiiaula.  Soioe  of  the  summits 
of  tbo  sraaller  pcmiasula  aru  nearly  m  high.  Except  iheu 
fumkM,  the  wbule  i«lind,  npwUlly  the  lower  hilU,  it  oovored 
vitb  tbiok  woods.  The  bftlt  extend  from  the  oentiw  of  tho 
peninsula  in  nil  dircctiuns  towards  tho  shores  and  approach 
them  in  some  places  wtthin  less  than  half  a  mile,  etiislosing 
h>\v  valley*.  \\in<  li  extend  i  or  fi  n.ilc*  inland,  to  the  foot  of 
the  higi)  rocky  These  vaiteyst  are  watered  by  fine 

streams,  on  tho  banks  of  which,  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of 
Ibe  sea,  are  built  the  dwellings  of  the  inhahitanls.  La\'a, 
IimbII.  and  pumioe-stonc,  which  occur  in  several  pla<^ 
MU  to  indicate  that  this  island,  like  all  the  elevated  island* 
of  the  Fuifle.  owes  its  wigia  to  volcanic  agency. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  the  difference  uf  temperature  in 
the  winter  and  summer  months  bem?  in  •onsirlL  rnhle.  It  is 
also  very  iiealtliy.  t'X'  epi  dunnt;  the  imns,  whu  h  occui  from 
the  beginmngot'  Dect:iiib«r  to  tile  end  of  February,  butcvcn 
than  diseases  are  not  h'eqaeni.  The  productions  arc  numc- 
loua.  MpsciaUy  tbe  nlanla  wbieh  supply  food  fur  man.  The 
braad-fhitt  trees  and  eoooa*palnis  are  regularly  plaQted,  and 
batals''.  ya>n>i.  I.in.,  anil  hsnanas  nte  cultivated  wiili  caio; 
the  sugur  (aue,  which  is  of  excellent  qualiiy,  tobiu-cn,  anfl 
Borae  other  trnp.f:il  iilanta  aie  alsu  cultivate*!.  CotI m  anil 
iitdiga  are  only  cullivul&d  by  tiie  Kurupcitins,  the  natives 
being  too  indolent  to  bestow  the  necessary  labour  on  thonx. 
SetMid  wild  tdanu  also  aflbrd  food,  eapeeiall;  the  anow-root, 
vhi^  is  eolleeted  in  May,  and  a  eoasidenible  quantity  of 
vhicli  rs  exported  ;  there  are  also  the  ciuaarina-tiee.  a  kind 
of  chcsnuts,  and  fi<!S.  Cloth  is  made,  as  in  other  islands  of 
the  P.icitic.  ui'  \hv.  iniier  Link  of  the  bread-fruit  (roe,  the 
paper  mulberry-trtitf,  aini  tln^  hibiscvis  ;  of  tho  List  al>u  rnpos 
are  made.  Oil  is  extracted  from  the  <  ocoa  luit.  The  interior 
ptoduoea  timber  in  great  abundance.  Kutests  cover  all  the 
HKMBitaiDS  of  Tiairabconi  and  the  boutheru  declivities  of 
tlMSB  of  CtevieoncL  Some  vessela  have  been  built  of  the 
timber.  When  the  Entopeans  Brat  visitad  the  taland,  the 
onU  domestic  animals  were  pi^^,  dogs  and  fowls.  Thomis- 
siuuaces  h:i\i!  miroducwl  callle,  horse*,  sheep,  arwl  ponis. 
The  cattle  urnl  g>j:U.s  IhriN  L-.  Iiul  liie  sheeji  ami  hoi^es  do  nut 
SOeceed  so  well.  Wild  binit  ate  nuiuvmus,  e^iiecially 
pigeans.  docki,  and  leveral  kind.n  of  |varrots. 

Otshdte  was  diseoversd  in  16U6,  by  the  Spaniard  Quiros, 
and  called  Sagittaria,  btitashia  doscription  was  not  eorrcct. 
Captain  Wnllis  »'bo  visited  the  islann  in  1767,  considered 
it  A-i  a  t'tew  divrovery  and  called  it  King  George's  Island; 
and  Bou|;ainvill(',  u  hu  \  iMted  it  in  tlie  following  year,  nanir<i 
it  Nouvelle  Cytlierf.  Uauk,  who  visited  it  between  1709-78 
several  time<i,  gave  it  tlie  natu  e  name,  and  published  a  very 
satarMtiag  account  of  the  inland  an  1  it«  inhabitants.  He 
aatimaied  the  population  at  200,uou.  .Vi'ter  having  been 
visited  by  several  other  navigators,  minianaries  were  Mnt 
there  to  convert  the  {slanders,  in  1797.  Thejr  fbnnd  the 
Bsiitt  -,  a-.  ihe>  halhecn  ilesciihed,  fn'cnclly  to  <1raii;;<':s  and 
devoid  ttt  ail  IfLMciiciy  :  but  ihey  discw>  erv<l  tluit  .several 
.iDOMral  practices  e\i->".i  il  among  them,  as  infantRide  and 
human  sacrifices.  There  were  aUo  contiuuul  wars  among 
Ihen.  For  nineteen  years  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
were  fruitlc.<u,  and  thejr  were  treated  with  oontempU  But  in 
ISif  the  king  of  the  islsnd,  Pomaree  IL,  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, and  intnxlticed  it  amoni;  the  natives.  After  his 
dnjih  »I*<'2I),  (huint;  the  minority  of  his  son,  the  mission- 
ixwi*  acqtiireil  a  greater  mtlueiice,  ami  by  their  advice  u  con- 
stitution was  formed,  and  wnlten  laws  were  made  (laid); 
hm  aa  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  are  understood, 
nd  aiw  not  founded  on  the  customs  and  usages  of  the 
aatives,  thoy  are  entirely  neglected.  The  introduction  of 
Christiuiuiy  has  however  effected  the  abolition  of  infanticide, 
uf  huninn  sacrifices,  and  other  immoral  practices;  it  has 
3lsi>  established  peace.  Before  the  son  of  Pomaree  attained 
the  age  of  roaiHiowl,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
Slater  the  queen  Aimata.  Tiie  fjovemment  is  u  despotiMn  : 
the  severe^  possea««s  absolute  power  over  the  land,  and 
Bay  hjr  an  order  deprive  any  chief  or  peison  of  his  landed 
property ;  eaeh  ehief  also  peisaSBes  the  same  absolute  power 
over  the  land  of  eaeh  innividaal  who  lives  in  his  disMet. 
The  MiiSiionarit'S  nnserr  that,  according  to  n  census*  taken 
leveral jream  wo,  the  ponulatioti  did  not  exceed  iWi)  souls, 


and  they  attribute  the  great  decrease  to  the  wneraal  die* 
ease,  whieh  was  introduoed  by  XumipaniM,  to  tho  continua. 
vrars,  and  to  infanticide.  The  natives  belong  to  the  Malay 

riifo,  anil  speak  a  lanpiua.  c  which  may  be  considered  ns  a 
dialect  of  that  widely  >i>read  l;in|^ua[^e.  They  liuve  made 
some  proRress  in  civilization,  as  is  "shown  by  their  numu- 
facture  of  clolh,  called  tapj:a.  Ihcir  boats,  which  are 
large  enough  to  carry  I  St)  persons,  their  dwcllin{i;s  and 
several  uteosihk  Bat  they  have  still  profited  little  by  the 
presence  of  the  raisMonaries.  the  churches  being  built  of 
woiidcn  frames  filled  with  wattled  hibiscus,  and  ro\erod 
with  a  compost  of  sea-sand  and  lime,  which  aaaiti  is  while- 
waslHuj.  Tho  culture  of  their  fields  and  jjai  den-,  bus  al*o 
not  materially  changed.  It  cannot  be  said  tital  tlit^it;  exists 
a  commerce,  as  there  is  no  currency.  Small  quantities  of 
ooooa-aut  oil,  arrow-root,  timber,  and  sugar  arc  battered  for 
ribhons,  doth,  &c.,  and  these  are  the  only  articles  which 
•re  exported.  (Cook's  Fogng^i  iMubm  Geogr,  Jouiml, 
voh.  i.,  iii..  v.) 
OTA'RIA.  [SealsJ 

OTHMA'N  (Ibn  Affiin).the  thud  khalif  of  the  Moslems 
.-ifter  Moluuninod,  \v:is  a  direct  descendant  from  Abd  al- 
menaf,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  prophet.  Having  early 
adopted  Islfim  by  the  persuasion  ol  Mohainined,  he  bec-ime 
one  of  his  most  gealons  athd^  (eompanioas).  followed  him 
in  his  flight  from  Meon  to  Medina,  and  was  inade^  on  bis 
return,  one  of  las  ino-<t  confidential  friends  and  sccrctai  les. 
fMoKAUMKO.]  Othman  was  one  of  the  six  individual.^  tu 
whom  the  khalif  Omar  had  by  his  will  entrusted  the  dciii^- 
nation  of  a  successor.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  ma- 
jority chose  Othman,  on  condition  that  he  would  govern 
the  people  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Kur^n  :  Oihmiin 
solemnly  promised  lO  do  lhia,and  he  wxs  accordingly  in 
vested  with  the  snpreme  power  towards  the  end  of  Dbl-l- 
haj[jnh,  a.ii.  23  (Nov.  or  Dec*  a-o.  C44),  three  days  after 
the  death  of  Omar.  Hi.s  Inst  public  act  was  to  send  a  body 
of  liuupsi  under  .-M-iuugheyrah  Ibn  Shaabah  to  complete 
tho  reduction  of  the  province  of  Hatnadan  (ad.  r.jj), 
while  another  army  expeili^il  Jezdegerd  from  Persia  (a.o. 
64G).  [Omar.]  Another  body  of  Arabs  ( A.a  <i47)  reduced 
all  that  Murt  of  Khocasain  wbieh  had  escaped  former  inva- 
sions. In  tbm  meanwhile  Abdullah  Ibn  Said  invaded  east* 
ern  Africa,  and,  aHer  defeating  and  killing  at  Yakiibiy>ah, 
liie  patrician  Orcgorius,  who  commanded  in  the  Grecian 
eiuiier  u's  name,  subdued  its  priiicijial  ritie-.  Kour  years 
itfterwiU'ds  (A.i).  061 )  the  tsaniccumiuaitder  luude  an  incursion 
into  Nubia,  and  obliged  the  Christian  sovereign  of  that 
country  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay  him  tribute.  Tlw  islands 
of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  were  attaeked  and  pliiiidered  by 
Muuwiyah  Ibn  Abi  Bufyin  (AA  64B):  theaattvo  maritime 
expeditions  being  the  first  whieh  the  Arabs  ever  made. 
While  the  Mohauimt  d.in  emjiire  was  thus  cN.tendi:i;;  i  ii  all 
sides,  Othman  was  rapidly  losing  the  nnections  of  h:^  sub- 
jects by  the  weakness  of  his  internal  administration  and 
bis  partiality  towards  the  members  of  hi«  family.  Abti  U 
ibdii,  the  Arabian  historiographer,  says,  that  some  one  lmv« 
ing  iUggeated  to  Omar  on  bis  deatb-bedno  appoint  Othmkn 
his  successor,  be  exclaimed,  'God  forbkl  that  I  should; 
Otliinfin  is  too  much  inclined  to  favour  his  own  IHends  and 
rclaiives.'  In  this  judgment  Omar  waa  not  mistaken. 
Othmfm  bo^an  by  removing  the  celebrated  Amrii  Ibn 
Al-ass  from  the  guvernmentof  Egypt — a  country  which  ho 
had  conquered — and  appointing  in  his  place  his  ow  n  foster- 
brother  Abdullah  Ibn  Said.  This  measure  was  as  diso- 
greckble  to  the  Arobs  as  to  the  Egyptians.  The  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  bora  impatiently  the  Mohammedan  9oke» 
and  were  only  kept  in  obedience  by  the  mildness  ana  the 
justice  of  their  governor,  seeing  a  favourablo  oppoituiiity, 
entere<l  into  a  correspondence  with  the  (ireek  emperor,  and 
surrendered  to  him  the  city;  and,  llionnh  Othman  imme- 
diately reinstated  Auirti,  who  recovered  Alexandria  and 
demolished  its  fortifications,  this  whs  not  accnimplished 
without  gieat  ditteulty  and  considerablo  bloodshed  (ajx 
646).  Saad  Ibn  Abi  Wakkfi»  and  Abil  Miisa  Al  ashaari, 
two  of  Mohammed's  companions  were  also  deprived  by  him 
of  their  command.  Othm&n  rendered  himself  fbrther  ob- 
noxious by  occupying  on  the  Minbar  (pulpit),  and  while  at 

Crayers  iii  the  uiuM|ue,  the  same  place  which  the  prophet^ 
ad  used,  instead  of  phicinij  himself,  as  his  predates 
Omar  and  Abd  Bekr  had  doue,  a  few  steps  lower j" 
He  had  also  lost  from  off  his  finger  a  silver  signr 
which  had  once  belonged  to  tlie  prophet,  and  witk 
the  khalifii  bis  predeceiMors  bad  lealed  their  despa 
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•n  oininoii!;oirc\ini'ifancc,  which  wasrenrded  hy  all  lealou* 
Mii^ilumsi  a»  llia  gieati'st  l.luw  that  eouUl  be  intlicted  on  ilicir 
ri^iiiit  empire— and  be  hud  reralleil  frutn  hi«  exilo  Hakem 
Ibn  Aaas,  vrl>otn  the  prophot  hitni«lf  had  banished  from 
Ifceea.  Oihm4n  was  further  accused  of  Gxccic»ive  prodi- 
gnlity  towardi  bm  ikvouritai.  Theae  and  othar  ooapUiott 
against  Othmftn  mvrauiDK  tlw  jniUio  diaeoittmt,  the 
elders  of  the  Arabian  trihes  and  the  most  ilhutrious  among 
iho  companions  of  \hv  prophet  met  at  Medina,  and  having 
drawn  up  a  memorial  in  which  their  cliarg<;5,  nineteen  in  num- 
ber, w«re  fully  spccitied,  they  despatched  with  tt  quo  of  their 
noniber,  Ammar  Ibn  Ia»ir.  thmtraiBg  Oihm&n  With  tin- 
mviliftie  dapoaition  unl«««  ha  gave  a  latM&autiy  aniwier  to 
•vary  onaof  tbem.  Oihmin  rasenled  tbit  as  an  outrace 
upon  hii  Buthoriiy,  and  l  aux-il  Ammfir,  tlie  Ijearer  of  the 
muinuriul.  to  bo  so  $e\<'iel\  hcui.  ii  Ijy  !ns  slaves,  that  ho 
Il'U  lar  dead  on  ilie  ujuund.  Tins  unj ustit"iuhli>  net 
iiitlained  (lie  paiuions  of  the  peupiti,  who  now  openly  de- 
manded Othman'ii  abdicatioti.  Deputations  from  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
raaeltad  Hadioataod  Oibmiawaa  closely  besieged  in  his 
palaca  by  a  targa  body  of  imurgenis.  In  vain  did  Othm&n 
promise  to  reitor*  to  the  treasury  the  sums  he  had  ah- 
Blta>  led,  to  redreiis  all  grievance's  itnd  answer  all  com- 
pliiiniii ;  the  fury  of  the  people  increased  instead  of  abatinff, 
and  I  hey  would  undoubtedly  have  comraitled  vulenf-o  uyon 
bit  person  liad  not  Ali,  who  had  considcntble  iulluence 
among  iba  inxuigantit  promised  in  the  khahfs  nana  that 
all  cauiea  oT.complatnt  abould  be  immediately  nmoTad. 
The  tianquillttv,  by  theae  means  restored,  was  but  of  short 
dniatifi;i.  A\e-lui,  ilie  widiiw  -if"  the  prophet,  who  haled 
0.iiiii.'i;i,  iiiul  why  li.id  seen  with  envy  his  accef^mn  lo 
puuei  .  11. iw  openly  favoured  the  pielensions  of  'lulhah  to 
ihi!  khaiifale.  By  her  auihoniy  nnionap  (he  Arabian  tribtss, 
as  well  as  by  her  inlngue<i,  she  sik  reeded  in  creating  great 
disaffection  against  Oihm&n,  and  attaching  the  most  intlu- 
'wniwl  peuple  intheampireto  her  interests.  8be bribed Oih- 
mill's  secretary,  Merwftn  Ibn  Hakom,  to  irani>mit  false 
orders  in  his  master's  name.  One  of  tlie<>e.  addressed  to  Ab- 
dullah, fi'^ernorof  Egypt,  hid  hun  luu  lo  dt-alh  Muham- 
nied.  koii  of  the  khulif  Abii  liukr.  wliu  ua-i  tht^n  residing  at 
AU-xundna.  and  followed  the  party  of  Ayesha.  Nu  sooner 
was  the  khalifs  ordor  made  known,  than  Othm^n'.*  ene- 
mies eagerly  urged  Mohammed  to  revenge  tlio  affront. 
He  aeoordingly  marched  against  Medina,  which  he  en- 
tered without  opposition,  and  invested  Othm&n's  palace. 
Af  ci  making  some  rcsislBtii  e,  Oihin'm'*  soldiei-s  left  him 
to  his  liiic  I'larinir  a  KDirin  m  lus  bosom,  the  khaiif 
calmly  availed  iho  arrival  ot'  i he  assassins,  wlio,  lii-adi  il 
by  Mohauimtsd,  rushed  into  the  room.  The  incensed 
youlh  scited  Olhmfcn  bv  the  beard,  and  plunged  his 
•word  into  bis  breast;  others  pierosd  bis  body  in  different 
parts,  and  be  expired  under  nnmenras  wounds.  For  three 
davs  his  mulilnted  cor]iKU  l  iv  iinhuvierl  and  cxpo4ie<l  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace  until  il  was  ai  length  thrown  into  a 
hole.  Tliis  iiapiieueii.  a<'i'i>rdinu'  lo  At-l.iliari  and  Alii'i  1- 
fed&.  on  the  i&Ui  duy  of  Dlii-l-hajjuii,  a.h.  3j  Unlh  June, 
66r>):  other  hi»tohaiis  ajisign  earlier  dates  (o  (his  deplorable 
event,  aUbougb  aU  agree  in  placing  it  within  that  month. 
Olhmbn  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  eighty-two.  others 
•ay  ninety,  and  even  ninety-tve  yaars  old  when  he  died. 
He  had  been  married  to  two  of  the  daughter«i  of  the  prophet, 
Riikivv.ili  and  Om-al-Koltln'iin.  owmv'  to  "liirli  lie  ih  j^oiie- 
raii)  ilt;sij;tuilcd  b^  the  Arabian  In-toimns  under  tiie  sur- 
name of /)/iu-n-nur«|/n  the  of  the  two  lights).  Olhm.'in  is 
described  an  a  man  of  majestic  figure  and  venerable  aspect : 
be  was  pious  and  well  versed  in  the  Kor&n.  which  he  is 
Mported  to  have  transcribed  several  timea.  He  waa  the 
irst  wboeauaed  an  autbenlie  eopyof  tbe  Korfn  to  be  made, 
from  which  all  others  were  to  bo  transcribed.  He  entrusted 
the  revi-ion  of  it  to  Zeyd  Ibn  Thibit,  Abdullah  ibn  Zo- 
beyr.  and  otiier  rompanions  of  the  prophet.  Until  the 
eleventh  ccniurvofour  aorn.a  ropvofthe  Kor^n  called dlMt- 
ktffii'i'Olkmdm  (the  volume  oi  uMnii  ui  I  w  is  praaervad  to 
the  great  mosque  at  Cordova.  beinK  titought  by  some  Ml' 
tbors  to  contain  four  leaves  of  tbe  iCer4n  whirh  Othnln 
plaead  in  hie  bosom,  and  stained  with  his  btood,  and  by 
mheni  to  be  one  of  those  copies  which  tbe  khaiif  was  known 
4ohiive  wi  ii'i-ij  liunsell' 

(Aji-soyt'iur*  Jlisfnnt  ,,/  ihr  Khalifa,  in  MS.,  in  the  Brit. 
Mua  .  No.  ;.4.;  1 ;  .'\hu  I  re;!n,  All.  .\fott.,  vol.  i.,  p  240,  itfq. ; 
j|^>M»kln  ^utd  Erwanium,  u,3i,ettM.',  Abd-l-(kraj.  Hut. 


Hitt.  of  the  Snrnreiu,  vol.  i. ;  Ptiet^i  (H^or)  X«ir«qwe#  ^ 

Mohammedan  History,  vol.  i.) 

OTHMA'N  I,  surnamed  Al-glmzi  (the  Con<|ueror),  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  now  reignmg  at  Consluitinople,  wai 
born  at  Siikiit  in  Bilbynta.  in  657  of  the  H«!jim(AA  IttH 
The  Turkish  and  dkiabian  hiatoriajia  do  noiiBJM  ns  to  his 
aneeston  and  erigin,  but  die  moat  ewieially  rawhred  opi- 
n-  n  i  :  that  he  wa.s  the  son  of  Orinoi»rul,  a  Turkman  or 
Okiiziuii  chieftain,  who,  havmg  entered  into  the  service  of 
Ihi'  sultiii  of  koninin,  established  himself  with  his  tribe  a; 
Surgut,  oa  the  banks  of  the  river  Sani^ar.    It  t»  further  ' 
related  that  his  grandfather  Suleyman  leti  his  native  ateppes 
in  the  Ma-wara-l>nabr  (beyond  the  Uaus),  pasted  into  Vm' 
nai&B  ai  th«  time  of  tbe  invMian  of  Genghis  Khaa  (ajx 
1218-19)  [QiNOHis  KhanI  and  settled  at  KelMh  in  Ame- 
nia.    Af^er  tho  death  of  Suleyman,  who  was  drowned  in 
the  Eiiphratc'',  Ins  son  Ortiioj^riil  snweeded  him   in  the 
command  of  the  tribe.    lie  lUitrchiMl  farther  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  entered  the  service  of  Alao-d-din  Caycobad,  the  ' 
ninth  sult&n  of  the  Scljdkian  dynasty,  whose  reion  began  ie 
A.D.  1213.  Havitig  re<xiff«dlailutoaollbiawiA]ibistrib^ 
Oitbogrul  rendere«i  important  sorvioes  to  Alao-d-dia  and 
his  sttecessors,  aiding  them  in  their  wars  against  the  Tartars 
and  au'ainst  the  Greeks.    Orthogrul  died  in  a.h.  6 HO  ( 
128fi).  leaving  hi.«i  .•*)n  Olhin  in  lo  succeed  him  in  the  go- 
veriunent  of  the  colony.    After  tho  death  of  Masiid  II.,  the 
last  of  tho  Seljdkid«8.  his  dominions  beins^  shared  amoag 
his  generals,  part  of  t])c  province  of  Buhynia  Ml  to  the 
hx  of  Otbmfuit  who  thos  found  himself  the  ia«el«r  of  s 
small  territory.  Tbe  firtt  campaigns  of  this  eonqnerorwere 
directed  against  the  Greeks.    In  .Inly,  A.n.  1299,  having 
fir*t  forced  the  sliarhtly-defended  passes  of  Mount  OlvTOpii* 
he  invaded  the  territory  of  Nirsp:!.  and  suhduofl  tlie  wtiol  - 
eountry,  except  (he  capital  itself,  which  fell  fouryear^  afi«»^- 
wards  into  his  power  (l3U4t.   Zn  I30f  ha  invaded  and  re- 
duced the  country  of  Mannaia.    Tbe  annals  of  the  int 
yearn  of  his  reign  exhibit  tbe  satne  repetition  of  ineeamAil 
inroads,  until,  seeing  liis  nnny  iiioroa<ed  bv  captives  Bn4 
volunteers,  ho  ineilualed  and  carried  into  executton  greater 
undertakings.    Instead  of  retreating  ns  bclore,  aticr  »ach 
incursion,  to  the  hills,  ho  maintained  the  most  useful  and 
defensible  posts,  foriifled  the  towns  and  castles,  and  siro^-v 
to  maintain  every  foot  of  ground  which  he  gained  from  the  , 
enemy.  In  tbe  course  of  many  years  of  warlhra  ho  eon- 
quored  the  remainder  of  Bithynia  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces;  and  although  he  was  several  times  repulsed  in 
ins  aitein|it>  upon  Nicomedia  and  Pru«a.  he  kept  ihcc 
(lies  111  awe  by  means  of  strong  fortresses  which  be  erocliil 
III  ihi  ir  iieiglibourhood.    At  length  his  »oii  and  succesior. 
Orkhan,  gamed  possession  of  Prusa,  but  the  welcome  news 
did  not  arrive  till  Oihmin  was  almost  inseoaible,  owing*  to 
old  age  and  inflrmitiei.  Othm&n  died  in  a.d.  1326,  in  tlie 
sixty-ninth  year*  of  his  age  and  tbe  twenty-seventh  of  his 
rei^;n.  lei  konini:  from  his  (Irst  invasion  of  Bithynin.  II- 
luld  lii>  court  ai  (.'ani-Hissar and  coined  money  in  hi*  nanu-, 
hut  lie  never  ti ok  the  lille  of  Miltiin.    Such  was  the  dni 
meneernent  of  the  Turkish  empire  [TttRiirr],  which,  ftom 
bin  name,  has  received  the  appellation  of  Othoman  or  Otto* 
man  Porte.  The  memory  of  Othmin  ia  hrtd  in  sneh  vene- 
ration by  the  Turks,  that,  on  the  aeesssion  of  a  new  sultin 
'  to  the  throne  of  Coniitanlinopio,  no  f^renter  compliment  can 
be  paid  to  him  than  to  wish  hiiu  as  liii])py  a  rei);n,  as  ong 
a  lite,  and  all  tlie  kindness  uf  Othmiin.     lie  was  fnined  for 
his  moderation,  his  jus:ice.  bis  mditary  talents,  and  his 
prudence :  he  left  to  Ins  son  Orkhitt  a  book  of  IDKliaMnnd 
rules  for  the  government  of  aa  tMtptaib  lAieh  aiw  much 
esteemed. 

(Von  Hammer's  Jmtmey  from  Cofutanlinopl"  to  Bnua 
and  to  the  Olympus,  Pesth,  181  s.  and  GeteMchte  ilet  O*- 
manisrhni  /?fficA*.  Pe«th,  1827;  D'Oli  ^son,  Tiiblcitu  de  r Fm- 
pire  (llf>o>n,m ;  Abrt-l-feda,  An.  M'xt ,  vol.  v. ;  Desguignes, 
lliKtiiii-i-  dru  Hun».) 

OTHMAN.  IBN  YAHIA  ALCAISI.  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Malaga  in  Andalucia.  He  is  mentioned  as 
•  man  of  urcAt  and  varied  talents,  and  aa  hsving  been  emi- 
nent in  philosophy,  law,  and  medicine.  He  was  mode 
governor  of  M.iln;.'a,  and  died  a  ii.  '"j  (.\.d.  1334).  He  was 
the  author  pf  a  work  containing  mnnv  (rrammatical  ques- 
tions t'^iu/ii/,1  (I'ramniatici):  anoilier,  '  IXj  H»redi!ate 
and  a  third,  '  De  Mensuria  Hispaois.'  (Caibfi  BModL 
Ar^ioihttup.  Btattn  I.  ti.  pu  t(W.) 
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OTHO.  MARCUS  SA'LVIUS,  wm  bom  on  the  29th  of 
Apnl.  A.D.  31  or  32.  He  was  deccended  of  an  honourable 
fiunily.  which  oriKinallj  eame  from  t^creiiUnumi Per entt no), 
•ad  whioh  Iimm  ito  origin  to  tbe  kingt  of  Six  una.  HU 
grmndflttlMr,  who  boknind  to  tb*  oqttMlrini  ordor,  was 
made  «  senator  through  the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  but 
did  not  hse  higher  in  ottire  than  the  prtetorship.  His 
father,  Lucius Oiho,  was  advanced  lo  oHirc*  of  t^n  ai  honour 
and  trust  by  (ho  emperor  Tibenus,  wbora  be  is  said  to 
have  rc-ht'iiil>lo<l  so  closely  in  persoa  M  lO  ham  bNB  fto- 
quonily  taken  for  a  near  ralation. 

MnvM  Otho  was  an  inliaalo  friend  of  Neru  during  the 
mUf  yean  of  his  rei^n,  and  hie  associate  in  his  exoesaee 
•nd  debaucheries ;  but  Nero's  lore  for  Poppiea,  whom  Otho 
had  sfduccd  from  !ier  !ui?Ij:iiii1.  a[[d  10  he  was  |i;reatly 

attached,  produced  u  cduIiio'-s  I'/iweuii  lln-in,  and  ultmiatt'ly 
o«cusionc<i  Ihf  hoiiuuiLiljle  baiiislmieiit  of  Oiho  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Lusttaoia,  of  winch  he  was  appoiiil^  governor. 
In  this  provinoe.  which  he  governed,  aoeocdinfc  to  Suetoniu* 
{Otko, «.  8X  Villi  nwt  jusltea,  he  remained  for  t«l  jfwn: 
aod  •ftof  wards  tooS  aa  aethre  part  in  opposition  to  Nero  atid 
in  placing  Galba  upon  the  throne,  a.d  6S.  Otho  appears 
to  have  exi>ectcd,  as  the  reward  of  bib  ^erMvco.  that  he 
should  bavo  h<^:n  declared  In*  suixe^.-.or ;  but  wlu  ;i  Cliilba 
proceeded  to  adopt  Pisu  Licinianus  as  his  succcsnor,  Uiho 
liimMd  ft  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  proclaimed  him 
cfBparor*  aod  put  ualba  to  deatE  afterA  reign  of  only  seven 
■sndu.  COaum.1 

Otho  oommenced  hia  reign  by  ingratiating  bimielfwith 
tbe  eoldiery,  whom  Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  con- 
ciii:i:e.  He  Melded  to  the  ^ihlici  of  the  people  in  (luttioi; 
to  death  'i'lgellinus,  who  had  been  the  chief  niinisler  of 
N«ro's  pleasures,  and  he  acquired  considerable  populaniy 
hf  his^wiM)  and  Judicious  administration.  lie  was  however 
'  'seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called  upon 


to  «|ipoeo  Vitollius,  who  had  been  proclained  ODMior  by 
tho  legions  in  Crermany  a  few  days  before  the  death  of 

Galba.  Vilelliu*.  who  was  of  an  indolent  di^pujilion,  sonl 
furwartl  Csecma,  one  of  his  generals,  to  secure  tho  passes  of 
the  Alps,  while  he  liituself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the 
Biune.  Qlho  quickly  colUoted  a  large  army  and  marched 
Ctooioa,  while  lie  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedi 


and  Gallia  Narbonensis  (eoinpare  Taflu»  J4^» 
«k  7).  At  first  Otho  was  completely  loeeestniL  ligmin  and 

Gallia  Narbonen&ii  snbmittod  to  bis  authority ;  while 
C»cwa  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  in  an  attack 
upon  Placeiitia.  But  .nlnirtly  after,  Oiho's  army  «n>  rum- 
ideteiy  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Vitclltus  in  a  bard-fought 
battle  near  Bebriacuro,  a  village  on  the  Po,  south-west  of 
MsntMu  OthOk  who  does  not  appear  however  to  have  boon 
dsidaat  in  hcavory.  had  been  Mrsnaded  for  tho  saenri^  of 
his  person  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brixellura ;  a  step 
which  tended,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  to  occasion  hia  de- 
ftat.  Whi  ii  he  was  informed  of  tho  result  of  tlie  batilr.  ho 
refused  to  make  any  further  eflort  for  the  empire,  uiul  put 
an  end  to  bis  own  life  by  fallini;  upon  his  sword,  at  the  age 
of  37,  according  to  Tacitus  (Hiif.,  ii.  50),  or  of  38,  accord- 
ing to  Suetonius  (0/Ao,  c.  1  D.after  reigning  95  days.  Plu- 
tarch xelates  that  the  toldien  immediately  buried  his  body, 
that  it  might  not  he  exposed  to  indignity  by  falling  into  the 
hinds  of  his  enemies,  and  erected  a  plain  monument  over 
hi*  grave  with  the  simple  inscription,  'To  the  memory  of 
Jlircus  Otho.' 

(Tacitus,  Hut^  books  i.  and  iL ;  Life  </  Otho,  by  Sue- 
toMM  and  PUitifoh;  Oion  GHHMk  lib.  buv.) 


CoiaofOte. 
BritUh  MuMom.  Actual  slse.  Cuppar. 
OTHO  I.,  «on  of  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  and  duke  of 
Saiony,  waa  elected,  after  his  father's  death,  a.o.  937,  his 
sueeeesor  on  the  throne  of  Gomtany.  His  reign  was  long 
and  eventful;  a  great  part  of  it  was  ooeapied  in  quelling  the 
turbulence  of  the  great  feudatorue,  Uie  dakMof  Bavaria, 


Franconia,  and  T^irrniiu-,  the  archbislwpof  If  ainc.  and  of  his 
own  son  and  son  in-law,  who  had  rebelled  against  hira  He 
waged  aUo  a  lung  and  successful  war  against  Boleslas,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  who^  having  mordered  his  own  father,  had 
abolished  Christianity  and  thrown  off  his  allegiance  to  tho 
empire.  He  conquered  the  SUvi  of  the  region  bordering  on 
the  Oder,  and  founded  two  bishoprics,  Havelhurg  and 
Brandenburg,  III  order  that  they  might  furnish  missionaries 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Slavi  to  Christianity.  Oiho  de- 
feated also  the  Danes,  for  whtn^  conversion  ho  founded 
biaboprica  in  Uolsteiu  and  Sehleswig.  In  the  vear  955  he 
gained  a  great  vietorjr  over  the  Hons.  In  Italy  be  appeared 
ihrst  as  the  champion  of  Adelaide,  the  young  widow  of  king 
Lotharios,  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  otherwise  ill-used 
by  Beicngarius,  who,  nfter  poisonins  Lolharius.  hsd  usurped 
the  Italian  crown.  Oiho  liberaie^l  Adelaide,  whom  be  mar- 
ried at  Pavia,  in  th.e  \ear  951,  and  foigave  Berengarius, and 
ullowe<l  him  to  retain  tbe  sovereignty  of  Italy,  but  hs  his 
va>sal.  Otho  then  returned  to  Oervany.  After  some  years, 
fresh  eomphunlaof  tho  qrrrany  of  Berengarius  induced  Oiho 
tonerose  the  Alee;  he  defoated  Berencarius  and  his  son 
and  colleague  Adalbert.  He  wnn  Imnx  ir  ai-kii  iwlcdged  by 
a  Diet  held  at  Milan  as  kini;  ot'  1;  liy,  and  ciowiied  by  the 
archbishop  with  nun  ciMwn  nf  iiie  1> inL;ub;irds  in  (ha 
church  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  the  close  of  a.i>.  961.  In  tho 
following  year  Otho  fopai  red  to  Rome,  where  pope  John  XII. 

crowned  liim  emperor  of  the  West,  as  being  the  suooessor  of 
Charlemagne.   Berengarius,  who  had  atUi  eono  followen^ 

defended  himself  obstinately  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Leo, 
in  the  Roinagna:  but  being  taken,  was  sent  prisoner  to 
BanibiMtf,  where  he  died. 

Meantime  Oiho,  ha\'ing  received  numerous  complaints 
against  pope  John,  whose  licentiousnes*  and  tyranny  had 
become  insupportable  to  tbe  people  of  Rome,  and  who 
moreover  maintoinod  seerat  intelligence  with  the  partisans 
of  Berengariui,  again  visited  Itoma.  and  aieembled a eemclU 
in  which  John  was  deposed,  and  Leo  VIIT.  eleefed  in  his 
place.  John  however,  afier  Oiho's  departure,  re  entered 
Home,  obliged  Leo  to  run  away,  anil  cotnmilted  many 
acts  of  cruelly  against  those  who  had  favoured  the  exal- 
tation of  his  rival.  [John  XII.]  John  soon  after  died,  \.o, 
964,  and  the  Roman  clergy,  disregarding  the  former  elec* 
tk»  of  Lso^  appointed  anolMr  pope  by  the  name  of  Bono* 
diet  y.  This  brought  Otho  again  to  Rome,  which  be  be- 
sieged and  took.  He  banished  Benedict  and  reinstated 
Leo,  who  however  died  the  year  after,  when  John  XIII.  was 
elected  with  Oiho's  approbation.  But  the  Rmian-,  revolt- 
ing  against  the  new  pope,  banished  him  into  Caiiipanis. 
Upon  this  Otho  again  entered  Rome,  and  having  put  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  upon  their  trial,  hanged  thirteen 
of  them,  and  oondemned  tbe  others  to  various  punishments. 
The  historian  Liutprandus  justifies  the  conduct  of  Otho  on 
this  occasion,  saying  that  he  merely  e.\erei»ed  his  imperial 
prcrotraiivc,  like  Ics  predi  ressors  of  the  Hyianiine  and 
Carlovint;ian  dynasties,  against  men  who  had  violated  their 
oaths  and  rebelled  against  his  authority.  This  shows  that 
at  that  time  the  duchy  of  Rome  was  sldl  considered  as 
subject  to  the  emperors. 

la  the  year  »67  Otho  had  bia  son  Otho  IL  erovaed 
emperor  and  hie  eolleagne.  at  Rome^  by  pope  John 
Xlll.  In  the  following  year  Otho  sent  liutprandus  on  a 
nii«sion  to  Nicephorus  Phocas,  emperor  of  Constant inople, 
which  however  produced  no  friendly  result.  [Liltpkax- 
Dus.]  Oiho  accordingly  invaded  the  provinces  of  Campania, 
Apulia,  and  Calabria,  which  were  subject  lo  the  Byzantines, 
and  laid  siege  to  Bari,  which  however  he  did  not  take. 
Nieephorus  in  tbe  meantime  being  murdered,  his  snooossor 
Zimisees  made  peace  with  Otlio,  aod  gave  tbe  pcineeaa 
Tbeophania  in  marriage  to  his  son,  a  d.  972.  Otho  returned 
to  Germany,  where  he  died  in  May,  973.  Otho  has  been 
styled  '  the  Great,'  a  title  which  he  descr\ed  for  his  abili- 
ties, his  success,  and  bis  love  ot  justice.  His  (ndicy 
towards  the  see  of  Rome  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  whilst  ito 
showed  himself  sealous  for  the  interests  of  the  church,  eop 
dowed  abbeys  and  c»nvenu,  and  honoured  deeerving  men 
among  the  clergy,  yet  he  always  asserted  his  sovereign  right 
in  temporal  matter-:,  aiul  in  tho  elections  of  the  popes,  a 
right  which  his  siii-cess ors  continued  to  ex<!rcise  lor  a 
lone  time  afterwards  uniil  the  pontificate  of  Giegory  VIL 
In  Italy  he  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Germa^^^ 
rors  over  the  greater  part  of  toe  jierunsuii^,  wiili 
tieo  of  the  eouthera  pnvimaib  fhKb 
tlw 
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O^AO  ILfMA  of  Olbo  T..  wa^  pnpagcfl  after  his  father's 
dMth  in  a  war  with  Henr)-.  duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  de- 
ftaMd.  and  whose  fief  ho  bestowed  on  the  duke  of  Suabia. 
&e  had  alio  to  oontend  againat  Lothariua.  king  of  France, 
lbrthepo«Beaak>northe  neatllef  orLot1uuriiigia,orLon!aiiM, 
^^I1ich  lin'l  been  a  Rubject  of  contention  between  Prance 
and  GiTtiiLinv  ever  since  tho  separation  of  the  two  erawnt. 
Oiho  (livi<!(  (i  l/jmino  into  (wo  fiefit,  upper  and  lower,  the 
latter  of  which  he  left  to  Uharlcs,  Lotharius's  brother,  on 
condition  that  he  shouM  pay  ullc>^ianre  to  the  German 
crown.  In  the  year  97U  Otho  repaired  to  Italy,  where 
things  were,  ai  uioal,  in  a  stale  of  great  confusion.  At 
Rome  he  repressed  sedition*  and  pniibhad  aaveral  of  the 
leaders.  From  Rome  he  proceeded  into  Oampania,  and 
interfered  in  tho  inlerminableiiiiarrLls  of  the  various  princes 
of  Capua,  Benevent>>.  and  Snltrno;  and  fntin  thence  ad- 
vnnceu  into  Apuliii  nud  C;ilabriii,  where  he  fought  a<;aiiist  the 
Saracvns,  who  had  landed  in  ihosie  provinros,  and  who  were 
encouraged,  as  it  was  snid.  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  who 
was  afriUd  of  losing  bis  Italian  dominioiis  through  Otho's 
ambition.  Otho  occupied  Tonntttin.  and  at  iint  was  ino- 
oewful  againat  the  Saracens ;  but  he  afterwards  waa  defeated 
by  them  with  great  slanghtcr.  (Sigonius;  Ditmar;  Mu- 
ratori.)  Otho.  returninL;  to  Norlbern  Italy,  assembled  a 
general  diet  of  tbe  ft'ii<latones  of  Germany  and  Italy  at 
Verona,  in  the  year  9i3,  at  which  bis  son,  then  four  years 
M,  afterwards  Otho  III.,  was  acknowledged  as  bis  suc- 
cessor. At  that  diet  several  laws  wore  added  to  the  Lon- 

J;obacd  eode,  and  OdM€oaJlnned  the  franchises  and  nrivi- 
of  the  repuhlie  of  Venioe  by  a  diploma,  in  whien  are 
rnnincratcd  tbc  provinces  that  were  subject  to  the  king- 
Hum  of  Italy  as.  distinct  from  those  belonging  to  Venice. 
Tho  fovnior  are  Pavia,  Milan,  Cremona,  Virenzn,  Ceneda, 
Veron.i.  I'riuli.  Istria,  Ferrara.  Ravenna,  (Jomacchio,  Ri- 
mini, Pcsaro,  Ccsena,  Fano,  Sinigagha,  Ancona,  Umana. 
Fermo,  Pinna,  and  GabeUa,aatatement  which  contradicts 
the  prvtended  grant  of  tlM  Sxawhato  and  Pentapolis,  said 
to  have  been  made  bv  Otho  I.  to  the  MB  of  Rome.  From 
Verona.  Otho  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  afterwards  to 
Capua  and  Beiicvento,  intent  upon  collecting  a  large  army 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  wished  to  expel  from  Sicily. 
But  in  the  month  of  Duccmber,  983.  he  fell  ill  at  Rume, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  atrium  of  tho  V^atieaii 
Basilica. 

OTHO  III.  spent  his  looig  minority  ia  Germany,  whilst 
his  grandmother  Adelaide,  hn  raothtrTheoplnmia,  and  the 

rircbljisliop  of  Cologne  administered  his  dominions  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  In  the  year  'lOO  Olbo  entered  Italy  with 
a  lar^o  army,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of  rii  rniaiiy.  at 
Rome,  bjr  Pope  Gregory  V.,  who  was  iiis  own  relative.  On 
his  return  to  Oeinwny;  he  defeated  the  Slavi,  with  whom 
he  waa  eng^iad  in  a  w»  and  fcroed  MictBlas,duke  of  Poland, 
to  de  him  hoinago.  He  afterwarda  eonfarod  upon  his 
5iicoc88or,  Duke  ^leslas,  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  997.  Otho  returned  to  Italy;  and  after  staying 
awhile  at  Pavia  and  Ravenna,  boin;:  desirous  of  seeing 
Venire,  a  city  then  already  relebraled  for  its  wealth  and 
power,  he  repaire<l  tbitbcr  incogniio  \\  uh  six  attendants.  U'lie 
doge  PietroOrseolo  II.  enlerluiuod  him  splendidly  by  night, 
but  left  him  to  enjoy  his  assumed  dilgui:>e  during  tiie  day. 
The  doge  had  jutt  effiected  the  eonqveat  of  Dalmatia  from 
tho  Oroatiam,  with  the  islands  of  Cunola  and  Leiina,  and 
had  ai^siimad  tho  tide  of  dnke  of  T);Llmatia,  Otho  held  a 
daii^;liier  of  the  iof^*9  over  tlie  baplibinal  font,  and  on  that 
LM  ra>ioii  he  e.\em|)tc<l  tlio  Venetians  from  the  pallium,  or 
annual  tribute,  which  they  used  to  pay  to  the  kings  of  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  Ravenna,  ho  collected  his  army  and 
marched  upon  Rome,  fiom  whence  Pope  Gregory  V.  had 
been  expelled  bv  the  patrician  Cretcentiue,  etyled  consul  of 
Rome ;  a  remarkable  character  of  the  dark  agea,  who  aspired 
to  re-establish  the  Roman  republic  under  a  nominal  al1e> 
gianre  totlm  Eastern  emperors.  Crescentius  caused  John,  a 
Calabrian  Greek,  to  l>e  proclaimed  yiontiff,  under  tbe  title 
of  John  XVII.  On  the  arrival  of  Otho,  .lubn  ran  away  ; 
but  being  seized  by  those  of  the  adverse  party,  bo  was 
emelly  mutilated ;  and  Crescentius,  after  definidiag  himaalf 
in  the  caatlo  St.  Aqgdm  vaa  alio  made  priiroer  and 
hdwaded,  with  twelve  of  hi*  MlMm.  Oiho  ivlnraed  to 
Germany,  but  in  the  year  lOOt  ho  waa  again  in  Italy.  He 
fought  several  battles  in  Campania,  besieged  Benevento,  and 
afterwards  quelled  some  fresh  disturbance  in  Rome.  In  tbe 
ioUowins  year,  1002,  he  woe  taken  ill  near  Civita  Casteilana 
.  nnddiad.  Hia  Mj  «u  takon  to  Aqniiigrann  to  be  buried. 


OTIIO  IV,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  son  of  Henrv  the 
Lion,  was  oloeted  king  of  the  Germans  in  \10H,  and 
afterwarda  orowned  emperor  at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.  But 
be  aoon  qjoarreUod  with  that  imperioua  pontiff  about  tbe 
right  oTneminating  to  vacant  banaloea.  Otho  ratmaed 
to  Germany,  where  Waldemar,  king  of  Denmark,  was  ex- 
tending bis  conquests  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  Soon  after  a  general  discontent,  which  was  en- 
couraged by  the  clergy,  burst  out  aninsl  him,  and  he  was 
deposed  in  12l'2;  and  Frederic  of  liobenstauffeo.  king  of  j 
Sicily,  was  called  to  fill  the  throne  of  bis  anoeaton.  Otho 
however  had  still  a  considerable  party,  and  he  protncted 
tbe  contest  till  1215,  when  be  resigned  hia  elaijw  to  hit 
rival.   [Frkdrric  II.,  Empkror.] 

OTHO.orOTTO.OF  FHEV.SINOEN. born  about  11** 
was  ibt;  son  of  Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria,  an<l  of  Agne% 
dau'jhtir  of  tbe  emperor  Ilcary  IV.  He  stiidie<l  first  at 
Niirnberg  and  afterwards  in  tbe  university  of  Paris,  after 
whieh  be  entered  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  in  tbe  abbey  of 
Moriraond.  of  which,  in  1 136.  bo  was  made  abboC  Hia 
relative  Conrad  III.,  king  of  the  Germanic  reeaUod  him  to 
his  native  country  and  made  him  bisltop  of  Freysingen  in 
1138.  He  afterwards  followed  Conrad  in  tho  crusade  to 
Palestine.  On  bis  ruturn,  be  felt  a  w  i>b  to  visit  the  abbey 
of  Monmond  a^ain,  where  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in 
1 1 S8,  much  revered  for  his  knowledge  and  piety.  He  vnia 
a  chronicle  of  the  world  in  7  books. '  Ottonu  £piaoopi  Fti- 
singcnsis  Rerum  ah  origine  Mundi  ad  ipaiua  usque  Tem- 
poro,'  fol.,  Augsburg,  1513.  The  first  lour  books  of  this 
Chronicle  are  a  mere  compilation  tmm  Orosius,  Eusebius 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other  previous  \\  rilers;  but  the  last 
three  books  contain  iiuicli  original  inronuation,  especially 
coneerniiii;  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  tbo  liitli,  11th,  and 
I'ith  eeniuric.4.  Otho  is  a  remarkably  impartial  historian, 
and  sutliciently  jn^eious  for  tho  times  in  which  be  lived.  I 
His  Chrooide  vaa  continued  down  to  the  year  ISIO  hjr 
another  Otho:  'Appendix  Othmis  ft  8.  Blasio  ft  fine  libn 
aeptimiOttonis  us(|uc  ad  annum  Saluiis,' ]  J10.  The  other  ' 
works  of  Otho  of  Freysingen  are— 1 ,  A  treatise  concerning 
the  end  (if  tbe  world,  according  to  the  Book  of  Revelation^ 
which  is  generally  appended  to  his  Chronicle:  and  2,  A 
history  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  culled  Bnrharossa,  *Dc 
Gestis  Frederiei  Jinobarbi  libh  duo^'  which  comes  dova  I 
to  the  year  1199,  but  baa  been  eontinued  by  Radewik,  ' 
eanon  of  Freysingen.  down  to  1160.  Otho  is  one  of  tbe 
most  trustworthy  historians  of  tlie  period  generally  called 
the  dark  a;.^cs. 

(Vos^iiis,  J)r  Ihsturicis  Luliniii ;  Fabricius,  Bibliotheca 

Lutiihi  riifilirr  i-r'iitis.) 

OTILOPIIES  {.OtiUtphi),  Cuvier's  nama  for  a  group  of 
jBalracrfiMMeCFBoai,  vol.  x..p.491l  whish  bamtha  muttlo 
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anf^nlsr.  and  tb«  head  furnished  on  r<aeh  aid*  with  %  flnat 
which  extend*  over  the  parotid  portion. 

Tfpe,  Sana  margarittfen,  OmeL 

Ikteripti<m,--HMd  Iriuunikr,  approaching  to  square 
above,  and  with  elevated  bordeta  pveaentitiK  an  appeanmoe 
tiomewhat  recembling  the  episcopal  mitre;  tajes  of  a  fire 
colour;  body  above  reil-brown  sperkle<l  with  lighter  red 
granules  .U-iicr^cil  ihrougl.i.ui  liki-  Mnail  pearls;  a  while 
stripe  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  rurap;  thighs  and 
feet  marbled  iril]ili||^tyeUotriah;  a  sniall  white  lint!  spriii;;- 
ing  from  th«  mm  ffvna  dovn  on  each  aide  of  the  head  and 
along  the  lidai  of  tb*  belly,  whidi  ■  vhiliab  and  gitmitatad 
alao  like  the  baek  and  upper  parts. 

Locality.— IkwHt  where,  according  to  Seba,  it  ■  called 
Aqtiainti. 

OTION.    [CiRRiPKDA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  20r.] 

OTIS.  [BlSTARDs] 

arOUCNUS.  lUiger'a  name  (br  the  Galagot  of  Geof- 
fiKf.  "OnltA  Ibimiilit  tUa  k  gaoanUygNm  bj  traOMm 
tbos: — 

,    .       «     4  1-1        -  6-» 

Incisor«,  -  or  r;  canines,  - — molars,  — — 

In  the  speciea  which  we  select  to  illustrate  the  fomi.  Dr. 
AndMv  Smitli  liiind  the  dentition  a*  fellows  :— 
4  l-I  .  2-2 


1-1 


true 


4-1  ,  . 

molars        ■  Id  in  each  jaw. 


<i.  F.-out  >  n-'T  of  'ki-l',  ,  '..  ' i  ii  k  %  i"«  v(  <.ni<'  -,  <".  V'.-ral  Ti.-ir  ;  if.  front  vifw 
«f  li»e  iinlervor  portion  i>f  ui'iKi  javi ;  r,  Utrral  \ii-w  of  lo»«r  jn*.  All  (he 
Sguw  BaL  aics.  (Snith.) 

Generic  Character.— 'EnA  nmaded,  muzzle  abort,  eyoa 
Tery  lar^e.  ears  very  large.   Peat  pentadaetyle :  all  Ibenaila 

flat  with  ihe  exception  of  the  first  digit  nf  the  hind  feet, 
whirh  is  armed  with  a  jiharp  subulate  claw.  Two  leats. 
Tail  very  Iniit;.  hvi-.e,  airl  villoUi. 

(j'rographical  Diitnlmtion  (\f  the  Genu*. — Afrira,  to 
which  Mr.  Swainson  adds  India.  , 

i/«6if«.— ArboreaL  Tbe  great  size  of  the  orbits  will  at 
•nea  atrikt  ereiy  observer.  The  largo  dereiopment  of  the 
eyea  requires  such  spacious  receptacloa;  and  tbia  develop- 
raent  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  noetamal  bablts  of  the 
genus.  Tlie  food  of  these  atiiin.ils  consist^  df  sift  fruits, 
and,  from  the  structure  nf  the  tcL'ili.  pr<i!i;ihly  tit  m<octs  also. 
Tbey  are  fond  of  vegetnlile  i:mn,  and  theu  hw^e  ears  are 
■aid  to  be  closed  wben  they  hleep,  but  to  hr  opened  upon 
tbetr  bearing  tbetaaak  noise. 

Wo  ibIogI  as  M  example  tbe  Galago  MoMi  of  Dr. 
Smitb. 

Dnrrif  tinn.—  Colortr :  Upper  parts  of  tbe  bead  MM  nock, 
lh»»  Irirk.  the  sides  of  the  Uiwly,  and  the  outer  and  binder 
surfaces  of  ihe  extremities  intermediate  between  pi  ;irl  and 
tellowish  grey ;  the  back  is  finely  brindled  from  the  dark 
eoloarof  ttaMaalportkmof  tberarbaiiv  bere  and  tbere 


a.  R»«I  rlet»  .  r  .    1    rxlUbMag  Uh  tM 
doabl*  th«  naU  mk.  (amiih.) 

Been  thraugb  tbe  aorlbee  tinta;  tbe  extremities  are  of  a 

lighter  hue  than  the  other  parts  enumerate*!,  and  their 
outer  and  binder  surface*  are  distinctly  tinted  with  yellow; 
the  middle  of  the  face,  the  hps,  the  ^idesof  the  head,  below 
and  behind  the  eyes,  the  chin,  throat,  abdomen,  and  the 
upper  surftce  of  the  fingers  white ;  inner  surfaces  of  extra* 
mities  white,  tinged  with  yellow.  Tail  gloaqr;  tbe  eolow 
intermediate  between  yellowisb-btown  and  ooebiiMal  red ; 
tbe  Air  ia  throughout  of  the  same  colour ;  that  of  the  other 
wirls  is  a  dark  slate- colour  except  at  and  near  its  surface. 
Ears  I  I 1  Hired  :  .md  the  down,  which  is  very  sparingly 
scatlert  d  liver  their  outer  surface,  is  pure  white.  Eyes  deep 
\l^Y,^^/.  vclln'.v  ;  palms  of  the  hands  and  undiT  surface  of 
Ibe  liiieers  are  of  a  liesh-colour  tinned  with  brown.  Form, 

— Figaro  slender  and  elegant.  Head  broad,  subglobulari 
and  anieriorly  terminated  bv  a  abort,  high,  and  almoit 
pointed  noea.  Kara  Ingt,  oare,  and  paialous,  their  tipa 
rather  narrow  and  slightly  rounded ;  the  outer  margin  of 
each  car  has  two  faint  emarRinations,  and  the  internal  or 
anterior  surface  of  each  is  distinctly  marked  with  four  or 
more  transverse  ridges;  the  eyeballs  and  the  pupils  large  ; 
anterior  extremities  short  and  slender ;  posterior  ones  long, 
rather  robust,  and  each  is  terminate<l  by  four  flneors  and  an 
opposable  thumb,  the  tips  of  which  arc  dilatra  and  de- 
preaaed;  tbe  nail  of  tbe  forefinger  of  eoeb  of  the  hinder 
extremitiea  ia  narrow,  convex,  eonaidenbly  donated 
beyond  the  wft  parts,  anrl  obtusely  pointed  :  all  the  oil.er 
nails  both  of  the  aiUenur  and  posterior  extremities  small, 
thin,  flat,  rouuili>li  or  ovale  in  form,  and  not  extended  to  the 
points  of  the  lingers.  Tail  cylindrical,  slender  towards  the 
Dase,  much  tliu  ker  towards  and  nt  the  tip,  wliich  arises 
from  tbe  fur  being  lonp^r  on  those  parts.  On  the  head, 
body,  and  extremities  the  eorering  consists  of  a  venr  fine 
short  woolly  Air.  which  on  tbe  tail  and  the  upper  aomee  of 
the  fingers  is  rather  harsher.  Palm  of  tbe  hairaa  and  mdar 
surface  of  the  fingers  naked.  (Smith.)  Lei^|th  ttom  noao 
to  tip  of  the  tail,  sixteen  inches. 

L<"-"''i/i/.  Southern  Africa,  and  pruhahly  Western  Africa. 

Habits,  Pf'productiori,  Food,  Jf-c.—The  first  specimens 
ohscn'cd  by  Dr.  Smith  were  upon  trees  close  to  the  Lnn- 
popo  river,  in  about  lat.  26'  south,  and  from  that  parallel  he 
eontinned  te  ebawve  othera  as  the  expedition  travelled. 
They  were  veiy  active,  qninging  from  braneb  to  bianeh  and 
tree  to  tree  with  extraordinary  fkeility,  and  ahraya  seized 
the  hratn  h  on  which  they  intended  to  rest.  In  their  man- 
ners they  considerably  rci^emblcd  tbe  nionkeyis  particularly 
ingri»MMnid|«lieDlpt(Mi«.  Amwdteg  to  the  iwth«^ 
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the  species  is  ontircly  nocturnal,  and  rarely  to  be  seen 
during  the  day.  wbicli  the  animal  spends*  in  the  nest  which 
it  ha-  formed  in  the  fork*  of  branches  or  in  cavities  of  de- 
cayed tiees;  and  in  ihe>o  nest*,  construcled  of  sofi  gras-*,  the 
ft  males  brintf  forih  and  rear  tbeir  young  (jjencrnlly  two  at  a 
birih».  Dr.  Srniih  states  that  the  focwl  of  tlie  Moholi  con- 
siNls  principally  of  pulpy  fruits,  though  there  is  reason  to 
believe  ii  aUo  consumes  insect*,  as  remains  of  the  latter 
were  discovered  in  the  .siotoacbs  of  several  individuals  which 
be  examined. 

Dr.  Smith,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  his  work,  considers 
this  aniinul  different  from  GaJago  Senegahnsis.  He  gives 
an  elaU)rate  anatomical  de>cription  aiul  good  figures  oi  the 
tnuro  important  and  intereiiing  parts  of  this  animal. 


is  either  very  short  or  entirely  wantina;;  and  consider* 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bennett  (Gardfnit  and  Menagerie  O/ 
the  Znnlo^cal  Sortrti/,  vol.  i.)  on  the  impmpriet)  of  sepa- 
rating the  slow-paced  Lemur  (Sleunps  tardi^raJu*)  from 
the  slender  Lemur  iSlennjis  gracilts)  to  be  well  fitundeJ, 
observing  that  biith  beloni;  in  fact  to  the  sransorial  type,  and 
that  the  latter  is  absolutely  necessary  to  connect  the  former 
with  the  genus  Tarsius.    Mr.  Swainson  further  siates  tbjt 
much  uncertainty  ban^^  over  an  animal  loosely  docribed  by 
Bosman  under  the  name  of  Potto  (Lemur  Fitto.Gm.,  Syrti- 
eebut  Potto,  Geoff"),  which  seems  lo  ha\e  the  form  and  the 
-lowness  of  motion  seen  in  the  Stennys  tardii^adut,  but  »et 
to  possess  a  long  tail.  'Whether.'  adds  Mr.  Swatn»on.  *  such 
an  animal  exists  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  no  other  could 
present  a  more  natural  link  of  connection  between  Stenoj  t 
and  Otolirnus.    In  this  latter  form,  the  tail  is  aguin  re- 
markably developed;  but,  although  tufted,  it  does  not  pre- 
sent that  bushy  and  ornamented  cliaiacter  which  so  much 
distinguishes  the  genuine  Lemurs.  It  is  not  iruprobablc  that 
these  Galagos,  which  have  only  two  upper  cutting  teelh.  as 
the  0.  Demidnffli  and  ^euej^alensii,  belong  to  a  different 
typo  from  the  others,  where  the  upjwr  cutting  teeth  are 
four  in  number;  certain  however  it  is  that  the  Tarsius  Ban- 
ranus,  Horsf.,  or  Great-headed  Gurlago,  is  a  genuine  type 
of  nature.'     This  last  form  has  been  elevated  by  Mr. 
Swainson  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  under  the  name  of  Cef  ha- 
lopachus,  and  Otolicnus  in  his  arrangement  stands  l>etwe«'n 
Sleuops  and  that  genus  in  the  family  Lemttn<f</*.  (C/um- 
JlctUwTi  of  Quadrupeds,  1.336.) 

O'TOMYS.    [MuRiD*.  vol.  xv.,  p.  103.] 

OTO'PTERIS  is  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  of  which  several 
species  have  been  described.  Its  distinguishing  character  is 
lo  have  simply  pinnated  leaves,  whose  leaflets  are  auticUd 
at  the  base,  where  they  join  the  racliis  by  a  narrow  stalk, 
and  are  furnished  with  veins  which  proceed  directly  from 
the  base  to  the  apex,  without  any  attempt  at  forminir  a 
midrib.  Five  certain  species  only  are  known,  from  the  bed* 
above  the  coal-measures,  and  chiefly  from  the  lias  and  oolitic 
formation.^,  of  which  they  are  a  characteristic  feature; 
these  are  O.cuneaia,  Beanii,  and  acuminata,  from  the  oobic, 
obtusa  from  the  lias,  and  Dtifresnoii  from  the  new  rcil- 


TiM  MoboU. 

Our  figures  are  taken  from  those  in  the  '  Illustrations  of 
the  Zoolojfy  of  South  Africa,'  a  work  now  in  the  course  of 
publication  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  equally  valuiible  both  for 
the  extent  and  novelty  of  its  infomialion  and  the  beauty 
ami  occuracy  of  the  illustrations. 

Place  in  'the  Illiger  places  Otolicnus  in  the 

fourth  family  (Matrutarsi)  of  his  second  order  (Pollicata), 
associated  with  Tarsius.  The  Macrotarsi  stand  in  his 
airangement  between  the  Prosimii  and  the  Leplodactyla. 

Cuvicr,  placing  the  genus  between  Stenopt,  111.,  and 
Taniu*.  arranges  it  under  the  Quadrumitna. 

Ml.  Gray,  in  his  'Outline'  (Ann.  Phil.,  182.0).  makes 
Olnlicnut. '  Galago,  and  Cheirogalliis*  the  genera  which 
form  liisGa/a|B'0«i«a,  the  fourth  subfamily  of  his  J>OTun<i7'. 

M.  Lesson  (1827)  gives  Galago — he  does  not  notice  llli- 
ger's  name — a  position  between  iVi/c/i'trAu*  and  Tanius; 
and  J.  B.  Fischer  (I S2'J)  places  Galago,  GeolT.  {Otolicnus, 
HI.)  between  Jacchus  and  Tarsius. 

Ciivier  {Hegne  Animal)  expressed  hit  opinion  that  the 
Lemur  Potto  of  Gmclin  should  be  referred  to  this  »rroup; 
an>l  M.  Lesson  places  that  animal  under  Galago,  with  the 
name  of  Gulago  Potto,  Galago  Guineenxix.  Desni. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  considers  that  nearly  all  the  Lemurs 
bppear  to  be  retierrible  to  two  primary  groups,  the  l.,cmurs 
pru|.-er  (.Lemur)  and  the  Galagos  (Otolicnus,  111.),  views 
the  lirst  group  as  eminently  frugivorous,  and  the  second 
as  caiiiivorous.  preying  upon  Muall  birds,  insects,  and 
reptiles,  anil  representing  the  Fertr.  This  latter  group, 
Otolicnus,  is.  he  observes,  in  general  distinguished  by  the 
sire  of  the  r  hinder  feet,  or  rather  of  tl.^^  tarsus  and  toes,  in 
which  re*iH!ct  he  thinks  they  offer  a  beautiful  analo^-y  to 
Ma-nura,  P.ullus,  und  Crateropus  among  birds,  lie  trai-e* 
the  pa>!»agc  between  the  Lemurs  and  the  Galag  'S  in  the 
genus  Stenopt  uf  lUiger,  wbuie  the  tail,  as  iu  Lichanotus, 

*  '  CbciiDSalottt'  mtjl  \>%  Dieaal. 
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•andstone.  Therr  h  mnrpover  an  O.  ftubtii  f.-orn  tlio 
Knowleslmry  coalliuld,  and  an  O.  Ovaiis  f.-  in  tiic  Sr.irln)- 
r  null  o'lli  L-,  biitli  of  which  are  doubifnJ  spi'  i  - ;  iho  lailtr 
in  particular  must  be  excluded  from  ihe  genus,  ami  |>>o- 
lably  belongs  to  Neurojucris.  A  dctaik-d  account  of  the 
ipeciMwill  be  fouod  io  the  Fo$tU  Flora,  Tob.  ii.  «od  iiL, 
vbere  the  genus  vas  Bnt  established,  and  wbero  are 
flgur-js  flora  \\hi;  h  the  annexed  cuts  ha\e  been  borrowed. 

It  is  probi^blc  tli.jLl  the  srenus  is  the  liatue  as  cither  the 
modern  Adianium,  or  Lir  U  ea,  Vitb  botb  whicll  U agrees 
in  the  venation  of  the  Itave*. 

OTRANTO.  TERRA  Dl.oneof  the  territorial  divisions 
of  ilie  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  alio  called  'Provincia  di 
Leece,'  fron  ibe  name  of  ila  present  head  tovn.  It  oecu- 
iriea  Ibe  whole  lapygian  or  Meuapian  peainsula.  bcin^ 
Doundfrd  by  the  province  of  Bari  on  the  north-west,  by  (hat 
of  Ba-jili<-aM  'in  till-  >'..uil>-\vi'>t,  un  l  hy  the  sea  on  cvcrv 
other  Mile.  ItM  ((leaiesl  leiiglh  ia  about  100  miles,  froiu 
north-west  to  suuth-cant,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  30 
miles  hut  It  bccotoes  much  narrower  as  \\  approaches  the 

f rontontory  of  Leuca.  The  peninsula  is  travened  in  its  length 
J  «  rid^  of  low  calcaieoiia  hillit  vbich  arp  ao  oflbat  of  tha 
raountatiis  of  Basilicaia,  and  run  to  the  cape  of  Leuea. 
There  are  no  rivers  properly  so  called  in  this  iH  iiiu>ula, 
but  the  springs  and  drainings  of  the  hilU  uu  bollt  aides 
forni  >t:.'a:ns.  mu4t  of  uhich  are  absorbed  by  the  soil  or 
lose  themselves  in  marshes  before  they  reach  the  sea. 
NnriT  the  whole  of  the  low  tract  of  land  along  tba  sea- 
eeaat  on  both  «ides  of  the  pcniutula  it  unwholMoine  and 
vninbabtted,  with  the  eveeplion  of  tbe  towns  of  Brindisi, 
OtranJo,  Tar.int...  .uA  G,iill|'0?i ;  but  ttie  intcrioi',  being 
:i;  ire  tlevattii  and  dry,  is  wli. ilcomc,  ami  produces  Oil  m 
aSi.iiulaiu.'i-,  v.jiic,  (Mrii.  anil  pasUire  Air  cattlfl.  Thaoil  i$ 
chietly  exported  froui  the  port  uf  Gallipuli. 

The  population  of  the  province,  which  in  1627  amounted 
to  346,0UU,  was.  in  I837»  364.284.  Thti  popalation  is  dis- 
tributed among  four  distrieta,  Lecoe,  Taranto,  Brindisi,  and 
Gallipiili,  which  arc  subdivided  into  12i  communes  and 
I'JO  parishes.  Mure  than  two-thir;]!;  of  (he  population  li\e 
by  agriculture.  There  are  about  I  'm  vostls  (rliicfly  iniall 
craft)  and  boats  belonging  to  this  province.  The  manufac- 
tories are  of  no  great  importance.  (Pctroni,  Censimento 
del  Reali  DomiiiJ  di  qua  dot  Furo;  BotmUw,  SMutica 
d'/talia,) 

The  principal  towns  of  (he  pro^inco  of  Ottinto  tra^—l, 
BRi*(D(<i] ;  2,  Lecck;  3,  TaRxnto;  4.  Gallipoli.  Galli- 
poli  l>^  a  ■■!  roiisidernble  ri)iiiincrcial  inipniuuiro, built 
on  a  ru<  kv  piiuntsula.  It  coiilami^,  together  wUh  the  sub- 
lib  called  LiZ7a.  about  13,000  inhabitants,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
hj*  a  good  roadstead,  and  a  harbour  lately  cons(ruc(ed  by 
means  of  a  pier.  It  is  (ho  most  trading  seaixirt  on  the 
Adn»ti«  aide  of  tbc  kingdom.  It  has  ample  eialeriia  cat  in 
the  rork  fur  containing  the  oil.  which  is  Ihe  chief  produce 
of  tho  t  ounti  y.  Gallipoli  exji  uts  oil,  wool,  wine,  andother 
pr  I  III.  !,  uf  neighbonrin?  prov  inre-i.  The  tunny  fishery 
eui]''.LH s  also  niatn  ])iT-' lis.  .'>,  Oiianio,  the  antient  Hy- 
druntum,  once  a  Hounyhiii.;  town,  has  been  in  a  decaying 
sliito  since  iu  capture  and  piliagv  by  the  Turks  in  1480. 
Tbe  present  population  hardly  exceeds  2000|  and  tbe  aur- 
rounotnf  country  is  tnar»hy,  unhealthy,  and  uncultivated. 
Oiran»M  lias  an  old  ca  liivir.i],  a  l  a-ilo,  and  a  harbour  which 
?«  not  vi-rv  ^.it\:.  From  Uiraiitu,  on  a  clear  d;iy,  the  opposite 
c  a^t  dl"  K;i,riis  and  the  lofty  Ac-riji-iTaimi;ui  Mounta:ii8 
may  Ui  (Kcppel  Craven,  four  through  the  Honthem 

Prririnces  qf  the  Kingdom  (]f  Naplet.) 

Tbe  fellowinfc  towns  are  also  in  the  pitevince  of  Olranto : 
AhMBnov  ne*r  Capo  Leuca,  wiib  about  7000  inhabitants ; 
CasicUaneta,  with  5000;  Nard\  with  4000;  FraDcavtlla, 
viih  12,01)0;  and  Manduria,  with  5000,  and  o  remarkable 
well  in  the  neighbourhoo<l,  nu  nli  ir.od  by  Pliny  (Httt.  Nat,, 
It.,  e.  103>,  the  water  of  which  always  retains  the  same  level, 
whatever  quantity  is  drawn  from  it.  Some  Greek  or  Epi- 
rotc  colonies  are  scattered  about  the  province :  the  principal 
Tillaires  inhabited  by  them  are  B.  Ittnano.  Martana,  and 
Calimera.  Tbe/  still  speak  »  eormpt  Greek,  and  retain 
something  of  their  national  dress.  Many  of  tbe  'mssterie.* 
or  farm  tiou'.cs.  in  this  ji^rt  of  the  counti-y  are  budt  like 
forts,  and  occupy  a  consi  k-rablc  cxieiit  ol  ^niui;d,  in  ivhich 
the  country-people,  in  ease  of  a  l.m'ln;^  bt'iiit;  made  by 
tbe  Turkish  corsairs,  to  which  they  wore  exposed  for  some 
centuries,  or  of  incursions  of  inland  banditti,  could  take 
lefttge  with  their  cattle  end  taluablc «  m  A  walU  bicb 
voA  ihvnijif  bnitti  fbran  n  qnadtau^ic,  ugainft  mm  tm 
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of  wbirh  (he  dwelling-house  is  built,  containing  two  or 
tbrtu  habiLablc  rooms  and  ^oluctl^u■.•;  a  cbupel ;  tbe  grana- 
ru.s,  stables,  and  outhou-ts  ;ir(  on  the  other  side,  and  in 
ilie  middle  of  the  enclosure  is  a  round  or  square  lower  two 
stories  high,  standing  quite  alone.  The  ascent  lO  the  flial 
story  is  either  bj  stone  st^  inserted  in  the  tower  or  by  n 
moveable  bidder. 

This  remote  province  was,  in  tbo  year  Isis,  af^er  the 
restoration  of  King  Ferdinand,  ibc  bcono  of  a  smf^ular 
warfare  bctwt-eti  thi-  royal  tn.up-,  and  a  considm-ablc  bodyof 
partisans  belougmg  to  the  sicret  political  associations  of 
that  period,  who  callL-d  tlu  taselves  *  European  I^triots.' 
'  Decisi,' '  Carbonari,'  &«.  Tbe  armed  parluana  were  led 
by  a  priest  named  Giro  Anniehianeo^  who  had  been  formerly 
in  the  prison  of  Lecce  fbr  committing  several  murders,  but 
had  contrived  to  escape.  These  outlaws  assumed  the  name 
of  tin-  'Sdiiitine  Republif.'  and  issued  proclamations  tlireat- 
ciung  .Mib  'l.Mth  those  wha  should  refuse  them  assistance. 
Thev  b  id  a  blark  standard  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a 
skull  between  two  axes,  and  other  symbols  of  alike  cbarac* 
tor.  After  they  had  committed  manyexoeiiea  and  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy  Ibr  nearly  twoyeaia,  King 
Ferdinand  sent  against  them  General  Church,  with  a  body 
of  1200  soldiers  and  full  powers.  After  some  Qghting.  Giro 
Annichiarioo  >vaa  surrounded  and  Uiken  in  the  masseria  of 
Sea.seiba,  ten  miles  firom  Francavilla.  He  was  tried  before 
a  court-martial,  condemned,  and  executed  in  February. 
1818,  with  above  100  followers.  A  curious  account  of  the 
whole  busineia  ii given  in  tbe  'Memoirs  of  the  Secret  So* 
eietiea  of  the  South  of  Italy,'  London,  1821,  trauklated 
from  the  French  MS.,  ■which  wa.^  wid  to  have  been  wr.tten 
by  Bartholdy,  who  was  at  one  time  Prussian  diplomatic 
agent  at  Rome  and  N  aples. 

The  peninsula  of  Otranto  was  antiently  called  by  varioiu 
names :  lapygia,  McsEiapia,  Calabria,  and  tbecountiy  of  the 
SalcDtini.  The  autieat  lapygiaoi  or  MesMpiana  were  pn^ 
bably  native  tribes  of  the  great  Oscan  Ibmily  [Afulia]; 
thev  were  looked  upon  as  barbarians  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  formed  settlements  upon  their  coasts.  Thuc\dide»  (vii. 
j*),  in  l!;e  luusti  r  of  the  Atiunian  forces  before  Swaciis*;, 
name.-,  the  lapygians  as  au.\iliary  barbarians.  Ihuy  were 
often  at  war  with  (he  Greeks  of  Tarentum,  whom  they  de- 
feated with  great  loss  about  the  year  of  Rome  2»l  (Hero- 
iloius,  vil  170 :  and  Diodorus,  xL  52) ;  but  they  were  after* 
ward*  n'prn tedly  defeated  by  Arcby^  The  nameof  lapygia 
was  given  by  the  Cheeks  to  the  whole  of  Apulia  as  lar  north 
as  Moiint  Gai  LT^niis.  Tbe  R.nians  di\  ided  tbo  same  auiieni 
trad  between  Apulia  and  LaUb.ia.  The  coins  foujui  at 
Acereiiza,  Oria,  and  other  places  in  this  legmn  bearOu-aii 
characters.  lioriice  calls  the  people  of  Canusium '  biliu> 
gues,'  because  they  flpoke Greek  besides  their  native  tongue; 
and  tbe  vulgar  laiigu«|e  of  Ruditej  the  birth-pbice  of  the 
poet  EnniuR,  was  likewise  a  dialect  of  the  Oscan.  (Oelliuiy 
Nvii.  17.)  Further  particulars  cnnrerning  the  antient  hia> 
tory  of  this  country  are  given  under  Taranto. 

OTTA J  A'NO.    [Naples,  PnovtlTCt  OrJ 

O'lTAWA.  [Canada.] 

OTTKR.  The  Oders  {Lutra,  Linn.)  form  a  natural 
group  of  carnivorous  animals  whose  babiu  are  aquatic  and 
whose  food  is  fish.  They  consist  of  two  forms  nearly  allied: 
the  first,  including  tbe  Ritw  Otters,  Lutra  of  Slorr;  the 
second,  the  Sta  Otter,  Enh^a  id  Fleming. 

OnoAirtZATjoir. 

Ske!'  !  .11 .  ShulL— In  the  Otters  the  suborbital  hole  is 
larger  than  it  is  in  tbe  bad|;ers,  (he  grisons,  and  the  martens, 
almost  as  large,  indeed,  aa  It  is  in  the  rodents;  their  munleia 
shorter  and  tbe  anterior  port  of  tbe  eranium  between  and 
behmd  the  orbits  more  cempaet;  their  tympanie  cavities 
re  less  convex;  their  entire  cranium  ro  -te  depleted,  and 
its  ba^c  wider  and  (latter.  The  laclirynud  bone  is  entirely 
within  the  orbit,  and  its  aperture  is  abo\e  ihu  mu  rior  sul>- 
orhital  hole.  The  circular  aperture  is  blended  exiernully 
with  the  spheno-orbilal  hole,  but  internally  it  is  separated 
by  a  considerable  interval  liroai  U  by  a  bony  plate.  The 
internal  pterygoid  proeese  it  soldered.  Tbe  whole  skull 
has  a  good  deal  in  common  wiib  that  of  the  seal  {Phocn 
vitult/iu);  and^s  relationship  is  to  be  traced  in  the  short 
muzzle,  the  cjnfpression  of  the  iiit«  imbiial  region  (which 
is  carried  still  tarilier  in  iho  seaU.  the  widiii  and  liuiness  of 
the  cranium,  and  tlie  flatness  and  enlargement  ot'  tbe  whulj^ 
infiarior  region,  with  the  exception  of  tba  tympanio  eavitir 
which  in  the  seal      largo  ana  iMnTOX. 
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In  tho  oilier  parU  of  the  skeleton  tlicre  is  ni)tli!!i^  to 
justify  a  Oetniled  dcrription.  the  viiriati  as  lu  nm  %udi  as 
Ittif^hl  be  expecteii  in  >mi  tlic  liub;is  of  an  aquatic,  cariii- 
\orou8,  bairy  quadru^ted.    Tlius,  iho  arttcuUlioa  of  tb« 


limbH  ailmits  of  such  freedom  of  motion,  that  tlie  animal  can 
turn  them  in  almost  any  direction,  and  bring  ihem  witii 
OB  a  liiw  with  tht  btidjr,  w  u  to  Mt  liko  Ono 


SkrlftDU  ul  Kuti.jwau  Ki%\-r  L>ttt>r,  Luln  \ulgari*. 


Tiigettive  Organs. — The  teeth  of  the  Otters  are  aharp 
and  strong,  and  tho  tnborelot  of  the  molars  very  pointed,  a 
modiOcation  mwoaaary  to  aeeare  the  prehensioa  and  opoedy 
deitraetion  of  their  ai^le  and  slippery  prey.  Tn  the  length 
of  ihe  inti'stines  there  \<  ;i  ililTerfiico  between  the  Common 
Otter  and  the  Sfa  <)tl>  r ;  thi-  latter,  like  the  t^ml,  has  very 
lotijr  inttislines.  Sir  Kveranl  Home  Ki^  *-"^  the  leinjlh  of  the 
intestines  of  the  Sea  Otier  as  twelve  timcit  that  of  the  ani- 
mal; but  those  of  tlie  Common  Otter  .-is  only  three  times  and 
a  quarter  the  length  of  the  animal.  {I^iLtran$.)  Profesaor 
Owen  however  infurna  m  that  in  a  femalo  oonnnon  otter 
dissected  by  him,  I  he  intestines  were  9  feet  6  inchefl»  ttio  body 
from  no^c  to  vent  beini;  I  foot  5  inches;  and  WO  ahould 
cxpei  I,  i>1i\siL>ln^irriiiv,  to  flnil  longer  hitOBtiiiotinaconimon 
ottrr  tlnti  in  oiip  ot"  the  land  Fercr. 

I'liiiiinj  null  fj>nitul  Organt.— Tin'  kidney  is  lubulated 
or  rongloruerated,  consisting,  in  Aict,  uf  an  aggregation  of 
•mall  kidneya,  eonnootod  qrodlnlar  substance ;  but  thc^e 
small  kidno|a  are  not  so  namenMis  as  in  the  wal  and  por- 

Biao.  (Ho«M  on  the  *  Soa  Otter/  Mi'A  TVniM.)  In  the 
ttseum  of  tho  Royal  Conogo  of  Snigoona  (PbyaiologkBl 


Series,  No.  2519)  ia  a  preparation  exhibiting  the 
penis,  anus,  and  anal  glands  of  the  Common  Otter. 

Nenout  Sjftttm  and  Sentet.—Tmtt,  smell,  and  baariiy 
appear  to  he  well  dereloped.    Sight  romaikaMy  i|UMk 

Tuurh  moderate,  except  about  tho  muilob  lip^  and  wh^ 
kers,  where  it  appears  to  be  acute. 

(ifwric  Chantctfr.  [Luthv  ] — Urad  compressed;  etf^t 
rather  large;  eary  very  short ;  tchisketx  x^^ry  tongw 
rather  rough;  boily  very  much  lengtheue«l;  legM  abort i 
tha/wl  with  Ave  toes  and  webbed;  tail  loa^  stOMti  flaU 
toned  horiiontaUy.  and  oo^wsd  with  short  hair. 

6  1-1 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors  t;  caninos  ^ — nolan 
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EiruopKAN  LrrR.K. 


Example. — Luira  vitl/^arif,  Erxleb.  MustiUi  Lutr.i, 
Linn. 

Description. — Ilcail  and  nose  broad  and  flat,  nock  thick, 
body  elongated.  Tail  broad  at  the  boio^  comprasoed  han- 
lonially,  and  tapering  t^  a  point. 

The  eves,  whieh  are  not  large,  are  ptoMd  romparalivety 

near  to  the  nose;  the  rars  are  very  short  and  the  audit  ;  v 
openini:  rather  narrow.  Tho  mouth  ii  small  and  the  li  ♦ 
aie  c.i|);ihle  of  ln'iny  finnly  closed  logcihcr.  '1  li<*  ubiskctt 
are  very  long,  the  legs  very  short,  strong,  stout,  and  muM-o- 
lar.  The  live  toe<l  feet  are  furnished  With  strong  broad 
Webs,  like  tltow  of  water-fowl  which  l»vo  these  acoeasories 
best  developed.  Henre  Sonervilhi  terms  the  Otter  *  goose* 
footed.' 

Colnur. — Brown  (deepest  on  the  upper  parlsX  with  the 
exception  of  two  .small  patches  of  while  on  tho  lips,  one  on 

each  side  of  the  nose. 

Si^f. — Tiiis  s|..  t  R-  vorie*  much  in  sire.  The  lergth  of 
one  sent  to  Mr.  Ucll  from  •Suthcrlnnd.^.hite  was  two  feet  one 
indi  and  six  lines.  Mr.  Macgillivray  notes  the  length  of 
two  mdeo;  one  meaaured  4X  inrbcs.  and  the  othe^  31 
inehes.  By  the  same  author,  tho  leuKili  of  a  ftmale  i< 
given  at  40  inches.  These  measurements  are  from  the  t:ri 
to  the  point  of  the  tail.  Mr.  Bell  slali  -i  lliat  the  I 
weigiit  of  a  fine  male  KuLili^h  Otter  is  from  20  to  2  i  imh  iuJs, 
and  that  of  the  female  about  1  pounds  les.s;  adiliiig  however 
that  Pennant  records  one  found,  in  1 in  the  river  Lra 
between  Stratford  and  Waro  that  weighvil  4u  pounds. 

This,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  the  Uwtp'tt  (Enliydri^) 
of  Aristok  and  tho  Greeks,  and  the  iMtra  of  the  antient 
Italians.  It  ia  the  Lodra,  Zndria,  and  Lontra  of  the  mo- 
dern Ilalian.s;  .VH^nii  and  /.k.Oyi  of  the  Spsmish  :  Lr^itre 
of  the  French;  (Ulrr  an<l  Fisc'i  ()lt,-r  of  the  Germat;s; 
Ollfr  of  the  Dutch;  ?  //.;•  of  l!:c  Swe.Us;  (KliUr  t  f  tlie 
Dunes ;  DfiJi^i  of  the  WcUb ;  Bulsair,  Cu  donn  (Bmwn 
Do^  I.  and  Maiadh  of  the  Northern  Uelu;  and  OtMr  of  the 
modern  British. 

H(AiU,  Food,  ReproAmthn,  The  natnnl  Ibod  of  the 
Common  Otter  is  nsh,  for  the  chacc  and  capture  of  whii  h 
its  whole  frame  is  beautifully  adapted,  llow  silently  i»  t.he 
water  entered  I  The  eves  arc  so  placed  that  whether  the 
anirnal  is  swimming  below  its  prey,  behind  it,  above  it. 
or  beside  it,  tlieir  situation,  or.  at  nio-l,  the  least  motion 
of  the  bead  and  neck,  brings  it  within  the  sphere  of  the 
pursuer's  vision.  Tho  whole  frame-work  of  the  animal. 
Its  ahovl  flu-like  Imt,  oan  fiwt,  and  rudder  of  a  tail, 
onahla  it  to  mako  tho  awiflast  tnn»,  nay,  almost  bounds 
Ul  tlw  mtar,  aoeoidiiig  u  tho  xayidi^  of  ita  pnj 
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demanili  a  suddeti  «lownwartl  Jive,  an  upwanl  spring,  or 
a  side  snap.    The  short  fur,  which  its  close  nn  l  fine,  kecpi 
the  bfxiy  at  a  pmper  temperature,  ami  lite  longer  and  outer 
h«ifs  duecttifl  baekvacd*  eoable  it  lu  glid«  IbitMigb  (he 
w»t«r,  when  )>ropclIed  faoriionlftllv  by  iu  webbeil  fS)«tb»n«aih 
the  surface,  noisek-isly  ami  spcwlily.    E  I'.y  ami  i  U-gant  in 
Its  motion:!,  there  are  few  ulijecis  more  atn  u  iiM-  ui  meiia- 
gerie^  than  tin.'  ponrl.  v-pecially  if  it  be  k^pt  clciin 
>uppli«.Hl  ntth  elear  warcr,  wherein  llio  Otter  is  iecn  to 
hunt  itH  living  proy.    When  it  lias  seized  a  small  ti*h.  it 
i:!«t!in«ly  leaver  the  water  and  deroun  it,  begianing  with 
iiu.-  Lead,  whilst  the  body  is  beM  bsCWMa  tbtt  fore-]inws. 
Laixer     V  b«ld  do wn  by  ifae  frntrs,  and  tbe  bead  at:  d  ta  il 
txm  often  left  onraten.   Tbe  bavoc  made  by  th«»e  anunals 
in  ih<>  rivers  and  \x>wU  i>  gn  at  ;  for  they  will  go  on  kill- 
uig.  an?!  uat  but  a  small  jioriioii  of  each  ftsh,  if  il  be  largo, 
Vklmi  tl;>-\  fiinl  ]ilenty  of  prey.  WIrmi  ri>li  is  si-arco  ;i!iil  u  i.s 
pressed  by  hunger,  Mr.  Belt  states  that  the  Utter  has  been 
known  to  resort  far  inland,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
IbnuHrard,  and  attack  lamb«»  suakioc-pifi,  and  poultiy. 
Mr.  JbcfflKvmptelli      tlao,  tbatidna  bean  kninni  to 
attadc  TAonf  aome«tic  atiimals.  aitd  the  latter  soolugisl 
found  ine  stomach  of  one.  which  wa^  killed  in  June,  filled 
^iih  a  nirious  rol'i-otHUi  ul  l;irva»        i  Miili  wurnui.  The 
p<^riixl  of  fiesta! !■  in  is  said  to  be-  nine  MftU*.  and  llie  number 
of  wjijiii^  pitKliicotl  v.irir*  fnnii  thrfC  lo  the    'flu-  tiilci's 
plaoee  of  refuge  near  rivers  and  lak<.:<  are  beiieatii  ilit-  }  <Mt» 
of  trees  or  in  nolas. 

But  H  omit  not  be  auppoied  tbal  the  Common  OUtr  is. 
M  it  baa  baen  aaaened.  eonBiwd  to  the  fretb-vatsrik  Tbey 
are  known  to  frcrqiieiit  llic  sea  in  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
lo  hunt  fir  out.  In  the  south  of  England  (Cornwall)  the 
Otter  will  grj  a  tnile  from  the  shore  in  the  summer  and  ao^vl 
ueather  after  its  prey,  according  to  Mr.  Couch.  On  the 
•ea^ora,  rocky  coves  with  Muttered  blocks,  holiuws,  and 
oairUira  ooder  laige  atoaas,  »ra  iia  hawnla.  These  marine 
CDoaaMa  ottan  Bait  not  be  oooANinded  vitb  the  Sea  Otter 

HuU  the  Common  Otter  is  capable  of  domefttc«tion  and 
altariirnent  wr>  have  ain|ile  tC'tmujuy.    Albertiis  Magnus, 
Aldrovatulus,  Gesncr,  and  others  attest  lias.    Every  angler 
nill  remember  the  pa&saijc  in  Walton,  where  ^ood  Mr. 
Piscator  is  anvi  m-,  !  >  possess  himself  of  one  of  the  young 
«ttci-)s  \^liie.;  a.L  iiui.tauKiu,  after  the  'leaili  of  the  *  bitch 
Mt«r«'  bad  iuuud.  '  Look  you,'  says  tbe  huntaman»  *  here- 
abont  it  was  abe  kennelled ;  look  you,  here  it  waa  indeed, 
fur  here's  ber  young  ones,  no  Uss  than  five  ;  c orne,  Ut'.s  kill 
tljfin   all.'     *  No,*  exclaims  I'ibtator,  '  1  ptuy.  Sir.  save 
rati  OIK-,  and  I'll  try  if  I  c  m  make  her  tame,     I  know  an 
tug<  1)1  Ills  gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nich.  Seagrave, 
!:as  <1  iiic  ;  who  hath  not  only  maile  her  tame,  but  to  calrh 
(lib,  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure.'   BufTon,  who 
eould  be  as  bard  of  belief  in  some  points  as  he  was  crcdu- 
looa  in  otben^  disbelievea  the  etier'a  cepabiUty  for  domeati* 
cation.    Tbe  testimony  above  noticed  baa  been  conflimed 
l»y  a  cloud  of  iiioiie  n  witnesses,    Gold.^niilh  mentions  an 
litter  which  weiU  iiilu  a  gentleman's  poiul  at  tlie  word  of 
curumaiid,  drove  the  fish  up  into  a  corner,  and  having 
seuted  on  the  largest,  brought  it  out  of  the  water  to  its 
tnaater.     Daniel,  Bcwicld  Bbaw.  record  instances  of  llie 
miioal'a  dooiUty  in  this  way.  Mr.  BeU  and  Mr.  MargiUt* 
my  both  corroborste  tlie  (ket.  The  latter  has  eoUeeted  the 
following  anecdotes.     '  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  in  bis  BTnuaing 
"  Sketches  from  Nature,"  gives  an  account  of  several  do- 
iD*-i.t.catL<!  uUcis.  one  of  vvIsj  Ii.  a  j>oor  widow, 

uheri  leii  foi lit,  pi unged  into  ibc  Urr  or  the  neii^hhouring 
burns  and  brought  out  all  the  fish  it  couM  fiml.  Ano- 
ihet,  kept  at  Corsbte  House,  Wislonshirc,  evinced  a  great 
foodncaa  for  gooseberriaa,  foDdted  about  her  keeper's  feet 
like  a  pup  or  kitienb  end  even  memed  inclined  to  aalole  her 
cheek,  when  permitted  to  carry  her  fireedoms  so  Ikr.  A 
tlurd,  b«.'longin^:  to  Mr.  Monteith  of  Carstiiir<»,  wa**  also  very 
UU1.J.  aud  iliougli  lie  frequently  siole  away  at  night  to  fish 
bv  the  pale  light  "f  the  iiumii  ami  a.s--<j<  .ate  with  his  kindred 
by  the  rivei  wdc,  his  master,  of  course,  was  too  generous  to 
find  any  fault  with  bis  (leculiar  mode  of  s|icnding  his  evcn- 
iaig  hoWk  In  the  tnoruing  be  was  always  at  hit  post  in  the 
haanel,  end  no  aoimal  un&rctood  better  theieeret  of  kcep- 
iag  his  own  side  of  the  bouse.  Indeed  hia  pagnacity  in  this 
mpect  gave  him  a  great  lift  in  the  fkTour  of  tbe  game- 
keejK-r.  who  talked  of  his  feats  wherever  he  went,  and 
avowed  besides,  tltat  if  tbe  best  cur  that  ever  ran  "  only 
dund  to  giro"  at  bis  piol^  htVOUM  10011 "  llMk'  kk 
r.  C,  No.  1047. 


teeth  meet  through  htm."  To  mankhtd  however  lie  was 
much  roofv  civil,  and  allowed  himeelf  to  be  gently  lifted  bf 
the  tail,  though  he  objeeted  to  any  intetwrenee  with  his 

i^nout,  which  ia  probably  with  him  the  scat  of  honour.' 
They  are  however  dangerous  pets ;  for,  if  ofieoded,  they 
will  bile  grievously. 

Vtiliti/  to  Man. — Tlie  capacity  of  the  Otter  for  domeatica- 
tmn  1  leiur;  proved,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  animal  might 
be  tmiued  to  cntch  fisdi  or  ansist  in  fishing.  For  tbia  par- 
peieMr.  Bell  states  that  the  following  roelhod  ha*  heoD 
reeonmended:*— they  should  be  procured  ae  jioung  aajnos- 
sible.  and  be  Afst  IM  with  sman  llah  and  water,  'nvn 
bread  and  milk  is  to  be  alternated  with  the  fish,  imd  tlie 

I>ruporlion  of  the  farmer  gradually  increased  till  liity  are 
edto  live  t-ntirely  un  I  i<  ad  and  milk.  They  an-  tin  n  la-.igfat 
to  fetch  and  ca i  ry,  a»  dogs  are  trainc<l,  and  when  they  are 
br(>u|,'lit  Iu  (l  i  till*  well,  a  leather  fish  stuffed  with  wool  is 
employed  as  tbe  thing  to  be  fetched.  They  are  aAerwards 
exerciiad  with  a  dead  fiab.ttld  cha>>tised  if  they  attempt  to 
tear  it.  Finally  they  aie  eeat  into  tbe  water  aller  liting 


As  an  nrtii  le  uf  f.iod,  tliougli  the  flesh  is  rank  and  fishy, 
tbe  otter  was  not  rejei  ied  by  ilie  Roman  Catholics.  Their 
church  peiiiiiUe-1  it  la  be  ealeii  oti  inniL're  da^s:  anrl  Pen- 
nant taw  o4ie  in  the  kid  iien  uf  the  Carthusians  near  Dijon, 
under  preparation  for  the  dinner  of  the  religious  of  that 
rigtd  order,  wlio,  by  their  rules,  are  prohibited  during  their 
whole  lives  from  eating  flesh.  Mr.  Macgilhvrav  states  that  he 
knew  a  man  in  Uarriawbo  praeured  a  considerable  number 
every  year,  when  the  skins  were  nore  in  reuuei>i  than  novi', 
and  who  gcneially  conked  the  flesh,  of  which  Mr.  Macgilti- 
vray  onop  n  irtoik  with  the  family.  It  was  '  dark-coloured, 
rank,  sapid  enuugh.  but  not  agrecibly  $><),'  and  under  the 
tkin  was  a  layer  of  fat,  as  in  tbe  seab,  which  n)tght,he 
adds,  render  It  pkesant  Itood  to  •  Gteenlander  or  atarring 
Hehridian. 

/  'artWMt.>-Befor«we  lefar  to  the  undoubted  varieties  of 
this  specieit  it  is  neceteary  to  notice  an  Irinh  Otter,  which 
Mr.  Ogilby  baa  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  species,  under  the 
name  of  Luira  Tloensif:,  on  acrvjunt  of  tlie  in:eii5iiy  of  its 
colouring,  whi'  h  approaches  nearly  to  biack  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  surface;  of  the  less  exli-nt  of  the  pale 
colour  beiieat h  the  throat,  as  compared  with  the  English 
Lutravulgarit:  and  of  some  diflmaee  of  theeara,ai)H  in 
the  prepertions  of  other  parts.  Tlie  marine  habits  of  the 
animal,  which  is  found  chioliy  in  hollows  end  raremi 
formed  by  scattered  masses  of  the  basaltic  coluron<i  of  the 
cast  coast  of  Antrim,  where  a  price  is  set  u|>on  its  iiead  la 
ronse(|uon(e  of  lis  ileiU  'jc  ti  e.i  of  tl'.c-  salmon,  strengthen 
Mr.  Ogilby  in  tlu»  upittion.  from  uhich  Mr.  Bell  differs,  ob- 
serving tliat  Mr.  Ogilby  btales  that  he  had  not  had  an 
op|x>rl unity  of  comparing  it  with  the  Common  Ott«r,  that 
he  (Mr.  Hell)  does  not  find  in  the  stuffed  specimen  pre- 
sented \if  Mr.  Ogilby  cberacksrs  sufficiently  distinct  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  it  m  more  than  a  very  darlt  and  handAome 
variety,  and  that  ^\<<^^  sikins  of  Zetland  otters-  fwhieii  are 
e<|ually  marine  in  their  habit-^)  presented  to  hini  (.\Ir  Belli 
are  aim  .i"-!   as  d.u  k-rulinlti  'l  ;    .Mi.  liell   ailds   I'iiat  ihi'Sc 

skins  Sic  larger  than  ihuse  usually  found  lu  England;  and 
that  the  Air  is  nearly  as  fine  «a  Ihoae  imported  front 
America. 

Tbe  variety  fipottcd  with  white  is  tiupposed  to  be  tlie 
'  King  of  tbe  Otters '  of  the  Scotch  vulgar,  who  hold  that  it 
bears  a  sort  of  charmed  life,  in  so  far  that  its  death  is  never 
una>"conipnnied  bv  tbe  deaili  ofa  man  or  wnneuilur  lining 
creatui^.  The  skin  is  linis.ileied  preenius  as  an  aiiiifli.i[tj 
against  infection,  wound^,  ami  the  dangers  i,t^  Ihe  sea.  One 
of  ihei«  spotted  otters  is  lu  iliemuscutuat  Paris,  near  which 
place  it  was  found.  Mr.  Macgillivray  seys  tliat  be  bae 
ncard  of  white  otters,  but  had  never  seen  an  albino. 

Ctonf.— In  the  older  annate  of  sporting  in  this  country, 
otter-hunting  holds  no  inconsiderable  place.  Somerville 
dc-cnbes  it  at  some  length  and  with  mticb  nnetlon  in  hin 
f.jiirlh  book  (Chucc)  towards  the  end.  It  is  now  fast  dying 
away ;  but  is  still  kept  uji  in  some  jdaceis  as  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  pretty  viuiieile  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Bell's 
interesting  history  of  the  Oiiert  was  taken  as  one  of  the  me- 
moranda of  a  day's  sport  in  Glamorganshire  not  long  a^o. 
Mr.  ICaixillimvt  informs  ua  that  Mr.  Lomare  bunted  tbe 
Dumflriesshiie  rivers  in  1833,  1834.  end  1S3S.  end  thil 


•  See  (.oldimilh, 
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Lord  John  Si  lit  keeps  &  {Mok  of  otter-hoandi  Ibr  the 
ttreams  of  HuxburKhslura. 
Gtogruphieal  JHitributSmt.—'Eiataf/b  generally. 


Asiatic  Lutrs. 
Example,  Lutra  Nair. 

Di":rnption.— Fur  ck-cp  rhcslmit,  lightest  on  tlie  sides; 
lowfi-  pill  of  tlio  neck  and  chectu,  as  well  as  the  throat, 
reddish  t nL'ht  Imowd;  tboM the ^ a nid^  vellov or vel- 

lo\vi>h-uliile  spot. 

Tins  H  the  Nir-MOfie  of  ihe  people  of  Pondichery,  and  is 
probably  Uie  species  seen  by  Bishap  Heber,  who  passod  a 
row  of  nino  or  ten  larj^  and  very  boautiM  otters,  tctlicred 
Vith  straw  collars  and  lonp  strings  to  bamboo  .stak.  s  on  tli*' 
banks  of  the  Matta  Colly.  '  Some  were  swinnniiiL;  about 
at  the  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water ;  otliere  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun 
on  the  sandy  bank,  uttering  a  shrill  whisiiling  noi*e  as  if  in 
flay.  I  was  told  that  most  of  the  flshermeo  in  this  netgh- 
Murhood  kept  on*  or  more  of  thoie  animal%  who  were 
umost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fishing;  some 
tines  driving  the  shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimesDringing 
out  the  larger  fisii  «iih  thiir  tet-tli.'  Auotlior  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  ilif  fi'asab)lity  of  lanung  these  animals  nni 
rendering  tliein  UvlI'iiI  to  iu;in, 

Genirrapfiical  Diitnbution.—Y.n.'^x  Indies.  N.B.  Colonel 
Bykes  notes,  in  his  list  of  Mammalia  obtained  in  Dukhun 
(Dcccan).  'iMira  Nair^  F.  Cut.,  JiM  Marjur  or  Water- 
Cat  of  thoMahrattas.  The  Otter  tit  Dukhun  differs  only 
from  the  Nair  in  wanting;  tlio  wliitf  spots  ovi  r  the  lvcs,  in 
having  a  white  upper  lip,  and  in  being  somewhat  jartjer.* 

iZooL  Pne^  1830-SiO 

African  IxrrtLS. 

ample,  Luira  Capentit  (genus  Aonjfx  of  Leoson). ' 

Description.— Vw  soft,  full,  and  thick,  ebestnnt  htown, 
deepest  on  the  rump,  limbs,  and  tail,  brighter  on  the  sid.  s, 
andr  brownish-grey  upon  tbe  head ;  under  part  of  the  body 
white.  Length  two  feet  ten  inches  ftom  the  miinie  to  the 
tail,  which  is  one  foot  eight  inches. 

Ohservatirm^  —M.  Lesson  allows  that  this  species,  which 
he  has  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  ^^enus,  jxjsgessos  the  some 
gener.il  characters  as  the  Lutrcf,  such  as  the  dentary 
system  and  form  of  the  body;  and  makes  the  dillbrencc 
solely  coiuist  m  tbe  form  of  the  feet  and  toes,  which  he 
says  are  hardly  joined  by  a  membrane.  He  states  that  the 
Seeond  toe  would  setfrn  conjoined  to  the  third  thronghout 
its  first  articulitiun.  These  Iocs  are  bdlh  m, n-  .  lunnated 
than  the  succeed  in^;  ones,  and  all  the  toes  arc  without  claws, 
or  rather,  a  vosti{,'e  of  a  rudimentary  nail  is  only  observed  on 
the  second  and  tiiird  toes  of  the  posterior  feet.  He  teoords 
the  species  as  Ao/it/r  Delalan'iii,  Lutra  inunguis  of  O.  Cut. 
and  P.  Cuv,  Diet.  Se.  Nat.  But  Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition 
or  the '  lUgne  Animal,' writing  on  the  Cape  Otter  (/.w/ni 
OyeiMJ*.  Fr.  Guv.),  remarks  that  the  while  of  the  throat, 
tbe  sides  of  the  head,  and  cf  the  neck  is  more  pure  than 
that  <,f  iho  .Ja\nn.  ve  SVvn;/'-  \  Lutra  Lej>tom/.T,  Horsf.).and 
that  tiure  is  ^omc  of  this  colour  at  the  end  of  the  nose;  hut, 
he  adds,  what  mo«t  distinguishes  it  is  that  (at  a  certain 
ago  at  least)  it  has  no  nails,a  ebanetar  OO  which  M .  Lesson 
wtddnhAd  Us  gnus  AamtK,   Nmwtlideis,  continues 


Cuvior  in  conelaston,  yonng  {ndividnls  have  hasn  bumghl 
Atom  tbe  Cape  which  have  nails,  and  it  lemidnB  to  be  proved 
whether  these  are  of  the  same  species. 

Lofiifity,  Ilalritt,  Fixtd,  i^v — I'liis  s^k  ie<  li;iunt>  tbe  salt 
pools  of  tbe  sca-»hures  of  the  Cape,  and  Uvea  ou  fish  and 


American  Li'trx. 

Examples,  Lutra  Caitadenm  aaA  Lutn  BratOuiuit. 
Lutra  Canadeiui$,  Sabine. 

Detcription.-'Tut  above  and  below  shining  brown,  and 
much  resembling  that  of  the  beaver.  Site  much  lurgi-r 
than  that  of  the  European  Otter,  f.ufi^i  mU'arit.  I.eii:;:li 
from  nose  to  tip  of  tail  ^which  is  eifjUlctii  inches)  about  live 
feet. 

This  is  the  Loutre  de  Canada  of  BuWan,  Land  Otter  of 
Warden,  Common  Otter  of  Pennant  {Aret.  Zool.)  ;  Lutra 
BrtmHmuit  of  Harlan ;  the  American  Otter  of  Godman ; 
Ifeekeekfit  the  Qr«e  Indians;  and  Capucca  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Nootka. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  gives  the«  synonyms,  states  suc- 
ciui'lly  the  various  n|»iiHO!is  nf  authors  as  to  this  hpccicj, 
and  concludes  by  tVilIowin},'  Mr.  Sabine's  opinion  that  it  m 
peculiar  to  the  northern  districts  of  America. 

Habit*,  Food,  fe.—la  ito  habits  and  fbod  Dr.  Eiehard- 
son  states  that  the  Qnitda  otter  resembles  the  European 
species.  In  the  winter  sea'^on  it  fref[uents  rapids  and  fal!* 
for  the  advantage  of  open  water  ;  and  wIilmi  its  usual  haunts 
are  frozen  over,  it  will  travel  to  a  gieat  chstuiii-e  throu'jh 
the  snow  in  search  of  a  rapid  that  has  resisted  the 
frost.  When  seen  and  pursued  by  the  hunters  as  it  is  on 
these  journeys,  it  throwsitsdf  forward  On  its  belly  and  slides 
through  the  snow  for  several  ysrds^  leaving  a  deep  furrow 
behind  it.  This  movement  is  described  by  tbe  Doctor  as 
being  repeated  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a  swifl 
runner  on  snow-shoes  has  much  trouble  in  overtakins;  it. 
It  also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunning,  and  divci 
under  the  snow  to  elude  itspurssucrs.  When  closely  pressed, 
it  will  turn  and  defend  itself  obstinately.  When  Dr. 
Richardson's  party  were  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  in  the  spring 
of  1826.  theee  ottm  robbed  their  nela  wbioh  bad  been  aet 
under  the  lee  a  few  yards  ftom  •  njeoa  of  open  water.  TIs^ 
generally  carried  off  the  hesdsOT  tfao  fldl»  leaving  the  Iw 
dies  sti<-kiiig  in  the  net. 

The  female  brinpfiwth  om  titter  in  Uiejwur,  eoodctiiig 
of  two  or  three. 

(hograpMcal  Dittribution.—-The  Mackenzie  and  other 
rivers  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Sea;  and  Dr.  Richanlsou  adds, 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  dHRnenee  betiseea  the  skins 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  tbe  Pacific  and  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hudson's  Bay.    {Fauna  Boreali- Americana.) 

Utility  to  Man.  — Thi:  fur  is  valuable,  and  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce ;  it  varies  wiih  the  season.  In  summer 
the  hair  is  very  short,  and  then  it  is  almost  bhrttj  in  win- 
ter it  becomes  a  rich  reddish  brown,  with  the  eaw^tion  of 
the  greyish  spot  under  the  ebin.  The  Air  is  neartT  as  fine 
as  beaver-wool,  bat  not  so  long,  and  consequently  is  not  so 
well  adapted  for  felt.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  seven  or 
eight  thousand  iire  atiiuially  espottcdto  Ssgland* 

Lutra  Jira<itltr?ists,  Ray. 

De  script  if  )n.—V  Mr  short  and  close,  of  a  bright  ruddv  yel» 
low  deepening  into  chestnut  towards  tbe  extremity  of  the 
limbs  and  tail ;  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  throat  pale  yel- 
low.  Length,  male^  9  feet  6}  inches;  tail,  which  is  raiy 
thick,  18  inches.  Tbe  largest  female  possessed  by 
D'Azara  was  .34  inches  long  including  the  tail,  wliit  h  was  IS 
inches.    Another  measured  3fi  inches,  12  for  the  tail. 

Obs. — M.  Jx'sson  states  that  this  is  the  only  otter  which 
is  dejirived  of  the  glandular  apparatus  round  the  nostrils. 

This  is  the  i'^o  dc  no  (River  WolO  of  the  colonists; 
but  D'Azara  observes  that  it  is  not  a  wolf,  but  an  otter, 
belonging  to  the  sanm  femily  as  the  Boropean  speeieis 
from  which  it  differs;  and  he  accordingly  calls  it  Nutria. 
It  is  the  Mustcla  Lutra  {Bnisilimsit  p.)  of  Gmelin. 

IJ<ifiit<t,  I'hr)J,  Pcproductiori,  — D'Azara  says  tlint  this 
specie.s  lives  lu  troop.s,  which  sometimes,  rising  to  tli»»  sur- 
face of  the  water,  lift  their  heads  and  bark  like  dogs,  wiib 
a  hoarse  voice,  in  a  menacing  and  snapping  manner,  without 
however  iqfnring  Toyagen  or  swimmers.  Baeh  Ibmiiy 
seems  to  possess  a  sepaiale  domain.  It  spends  nenrly  as 
much  time  in  tbe  water  as  it  does  upon  land,  wImw  it  d»> 
vours  the  flsh  which  it  has  taken,  and  rears  its  young  iii 
holes  which  it  excavates  in  the  bauk^.   llie  same  author 
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tras  infurmcd  br  the  PayftguM  Indiuia,  «lu>  sail  eon- 
tinually  up  and  down  tlw  rim,  and  are  butter  ac- 
quainted with  thia  animal  than  others,  that  tlie  hmaU 
brioga  btth  two  at  a  birlli)  cmred  with  hair,  and  that 
tnany  fenalct  bring  forth  and  rear  their  younc;  at  the  same 
t:nic  and  in  the  same  plafe,  their  usual  roNoit  throughout 
the  year.  Tlic  motions  uf  this  otter  are  geiiei-ally  slow,  and 
.:  Ira^s.  as  it  wcrv,  its  IilIIv  :uj<1  muide  llong  tM  gmind: 
when  It  runs,  it    nut  at  all  swilt. 

IXAnra  further  states  that  a  neighbour  of  bis  purchase<l 
»  young  wbolp^  wbieh  at  aU  months  old  waa  34  inches  long. 
It  was  nenoaJtwi  to  ma  looa*  about  the  hooio,  and  vas  fed 
with  fisli,  flesh,  bread,  mandioca,  and  other  food,  but  it  pre- 
ferred Rah.  It  would  walk  into  the  street  and  return,  knew  tbo 
)>eople  of  the  hoase,  came  when  calkvl  1  v  ii  une,  und  uouM 
fullow  them  like  a  dog.  but  its  short  li>)js  ^oon  fuilcrl  it,  and 
i'.  soon  grew  weary.  It  would  amu»e  it&elf  with  doi^s  and 
cats,  as  well  as  with  their  nia.stcrs ;  but  it  waa  •  rough  play- 
f'.-lluw.  and  required  to  he  treated  eattttoual/*  fbr  it  bit 
sharply.  It  never  burmcd  poultry  Of  naj  oUmT  Mliaialt 
excepting  .suckiii;;  pigs,  whieh  were  not  wfb  within  its 
reach,  and  it  would  have  killed  them,  if  it  had  not  been 
prvventeil.  It  entered  all  the  rooms  and  slept  always  below 
the  bed,  wus  very  cleanly,  uii'l  uhvay^  Myites  OHO  {MUrlieillar 
spot  for  tile  dtpoi»it  of  it*  excrements. 

Locality.  — Tlie:  lakes,  river?*,  and  rivulets  of  Paraguay, 
according  to  D'Aiara,  who  at  first  stated  that  be  did  not 
believe  that  it  entered  salt  water,  and  that  its  geographieal 
ntngr  did  not  extend  to  the  river  Plata ;  but  in  his  French 
abridgement  ho  states  t  lat  the  species  is  found  in  that 
river. 

From  M'CuUoflh's  lists  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  Otter-skins  exported  rnun  Qnebee  in  IHU8  ainuunteil  to 
7230^  ni  pet  skin.  lu  ISJ6  the  numbers  were  less, 
1698  having  been  exported  from  that  place  ii>  that  year.  In 
1S39, 14,062  were  imported  into  Britain:  of  those  39  came 
from  Germany,  13,104  firom  the  British  North  Americaa 
Colunies,  170"  fnim  the  United  Slates,  2  from  Buenoa 
,\)re4.  and  4')  fioin  ull  oilur  jdaces.  Th<  y  were  almost 
wholly  re  exjiorted  to  Germany  arid  the  Netherlands.  Mr. 
R- 11  slates  that  the  number  of  Oiter-bkins  imported  into 
tli.>  country  in  16.10,  was  ns.Uii;  in  18.11,  4'J4.0(i7;  in 
lb32,  222,493;  and  in  1633,  only  23,889.  He  adds  that 
afker  September  t,  1833.  the  duty  waa  radttced  ftwn  i<f. 
<  .r!i  to  \  \.  per  hundred,  since  which  he  bdievea  that  the 
imporlatiua  has  gradually  increased. 

EnhjrdHL 

Dr.  Flcm:ti<j  i,'ivcs  the  following  generic  character  of  the 
Sca-Ott«r  under  tho  above  name.  Six  incisors  above,  and 
Ibnr  below.  Tail  much  ahorlor  than  the  body.  No  anal 
aeeot*baei* 

06t.— In  Cook*a  « Voyage '  it  is  stated  that  a  young  Sea-  I 

Otter  was  brought  on  board  with  ni.v  Iwrrr  inf^isors.  Stellcr 
and  succeedin'.^  sy^lematists  give  lour  as  the  number  in  the 
ItjAi-rjiw.  Dr.  Uudiardxin  sii}.»(^e»ts  that  two  of  the  lower 
ones  may  drop  out  before  tlic  annual  becomes  adult. 

Detcripiion.—V\iv  tlm  k,  w  „illy.  and  very  soft,  with  tho 
addition  of  a  few  silky  hairs  of  a'  lustrous  black ;  most  of 
the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  velvetty  maroon  brown,  and 
the  anterior  (Hirts  silvery  grey.  Body  elongeted ;  tail  short 
and  stout;  hinder  feet  very  short. 

This  is  the  Sfa-Bi^ver  of  Kmscheiiinikoff ;  the  Sca- 
O/Zf /■  of  Cook,  Pennant,  Meaics.  Mcnz.u*,  and  (ioihii  in; 
i!.e  Knl'in  of  the  Kiimtchatdale«i  ;  Mii.\lr/u  I.iilns  <il'  Lin- 
nsus;  l*ttra  marina  of  Sleller,  Erxlebeii,  and  iiarlan; 
Loutre  du  Kamtchatka  of  the  FroBeb;  Bnhjfdra  mmina 
of  Fleming.  (Richardtoo.) 

(  .1  pt.ii  n  Cook,  in  his  last vorage  (chapter  on  King  Geocge's 
Sound,  Nootka)8ay8,  'It  might  nave  been  sufficient  lo  have 
incnli'ined  that  this  animal  (the  sea-otter)  ahounds  here,  as 
it  M  fully  il-jsi  1  ilied  m  difTL'ient  bouks,  taken  from  the  or- 
cfianis  of  ih.'  Russian  adventurers  m  their  expeditions  east- 
ward from  Kamtchatka,  if  there  had  not  been  a  small  dif- 
fereore  in  ot.o  that  wo  saw.  We  fur  some  time  enter- 
tained doubts  whether  the  many  skins  whieh  the  natives 
brought  really  belonged  to  this  animal;  as  ooronly  reason 
for  ^'m^  of  that  opinion  was  founded  on  the  size,  colour, 
ami  fineness  of  tho  fur;  till  a  ihort  while  h  ■rue  lur  de- 
purture,  when  a  whole  one,  that  had  been  jusi  kdled,  was 
l  urchascfl  from  soir.e  stran^jeis  \s ho  came  to  barter  ;  anil 
cf  this  Mr.  Webber  made  a  drawing.  It  was  rather  young, 
ireighiiv  only  twentfAw  founds;  «f  •  ihining  orgl«qr 


black  colour  ;  but  many  of  the  hairs  being  lipt  w  ith  white, 
gave  it  a  greyish  cast  at  first  sight.  The  face,  throat,  and 
breast  were  of  a  yellowish  white  or  very  light  brown  colour, 
which  in  many  of  the  skins  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  belly.  It  had  tir  eutting  Itrth  in  «cuh  jawj  two  of 
IhxiKt'  uf  the  tntter  jatr  firing  vpry  minuU,  and  plarod  with- 
out, at  the  base  uf  the  two  mid(ile  unss.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  seems  to  disagree  with  those  found  by  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  also  in  not  liavmg  the  outer  toes  of  the  hind 
feet  skirted  by  a  membrane.  There  seeraefl  also  to  be  a 
greater  variety  in  the  eolourof  the  skins  ibon  is  mentioned 
by  thedeeeribenoftheRosaian  Sea  Otters.  These  ehangea 
of  colour  certainly  take  place  at  the  diflbrmt  gmdatioin  of 
lifo.  The  very  young  ones  bad  brown  hair,  whieh  wae 
coarse,  w  very  little  fur  underne.ith  ;  but  those  of  the 
size  of  the  entire  animal  which  came  into  nur  possession, 
and  just  de-cribed,  bad  a  consideraldc  riuantity  of  tiial  sub- 
stance, and  both  in  liiut  colour  and  state  the  8ea-Otters 
seem  to  reinatn  tiU  ilu-y  have  attained  their  fUll  glOWth. 
After  that  they  lone  the  black  colour,  and  asaunra  n  deep 
brown  or  sooty  eolour ;  but  have  then  a  greater  quantity  of 
very  fine  fur,  and  scarcely  any  long  hairs.  Others,  which 
are  siispeclod  to  be  sliU  older,  were  of  a  chestnut  brown ; 
and  a  few  skins  were  i-cen  that  had  even  acquired  a  per- 
JVctly  yellow  colour.  The  fur  of  these  animals,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  is  certainly  softer  and  finer  than 
that  of  any  otbets  we  know  of;  and  therefore  the  discovery 
of  this  part  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  where  so 
valuable  an  article  of  eommecoe  may  he  met  with^  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference.* 

Habits,  F'xxJ.  ReprmUiclion,  i^r  — Tlic  sen-otter  haunts 
seii-waslail  rocks,  lives  mostly  lu  the  water,  and  approxi- 
mates to  the  seals  nioro  ilmu  lo  tbo  otters  in  its  habits. 
The  food  is  fish.  The  female  brings  forth  on  land,  and  not- 
withstanding the  geOMll  marine  habits  of  the  anllBal,  it  has 
been  occasionally  seen  very  far  from  the  shore. 

Owgraphieal  toitlHbmtiani-'tlm  North  Pacific,  firom 
Kamtchatka  to  the  Yellow  Sen  on  the  Aaiatie  side,  and  from 
Alaska  to  C  alifornia  on  tho  American  coest  (Richardson.) 

Utiiily  In  Afau  —Tim  fur  was  l  ai^crly  sought  after,  and 
is  still  prized,  but  not  so  highly  as  tormcrly.  Coxe  quotes 
Pallas  for  tho  fact  that  the  old  and  middle-ageil  sca  oitcr 
skins  were  sold  at  Kiachta.  by  the  Itussiar.s,  to  the  L  hinese, 
at  fmra  80  to  100  roubles  a  skin,  or  from  ml.  to  ml.  each. 
Dr.  Richardson  obeerses  that  the  trade  was  foraeonsider' 
able  period  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  whoi,  soon  after 
the  discovery  of  the  north  west  coast  of  America  by  Behring 
and  T.-chu  ikow,  sent  mercantile  expeditions  there.  The 
passafjo  above  quoted  from  Captain  Cook's  'Tliinl  Voyngo* 
drew  the  attention  of  tho  English,  and  both  private  mer- 
chants and  the  India  Company  sent  tcsscIs  to  collect  skina 
on  tlw  American  coast  and  transport  ihom  to  Canton.  Pen- 
nants hint  at  the  proBtaUe  trade  which  might  he  ennried  on 
with  China  by  a  cidnny.  were  itpoaaifale  lo  penetrate  to  that 
part  of  America  bv  means  of  rivow  and  lakes,  seems  net  to 
have  been  lost.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  bavin},'  traversed 
the  continent  of  America  and  reached  ilie  i'acirn-,  his  part- 
ners in  trade  established  fur  ports  in  New  CuU  Icm.i  ai.-l  a 
direct  commerce  with  China;  but,  as  Dr.  Hichatdson  re- 
marks in  conclusion,  tbo  ialiuz  of  fttrs  into  that  market 
soon  redttoed  their  prico. 
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/yoctf  in  ihe  SytUm. — Liiinicus  placed  llio  Ottere  among 
the  WeSMlt.  M  apedM  of  the  genus  MunteUx  ;  «ud  modem 
wrthot*  nHMmlly  b»v«  uaigQed  to  th«  form  »  place  among 
tbo  tfoaelidte. 

In  llliger's  syslcm  we  fniil  Lutra  in  his  funiiy  Qraeilia 
(ill  company  with  Iferfietle',  Mep/iitis.  and  Mtutela),  the 
fourth  of  Ins  oriliT  Fulculiita. 

Cuvt«r  and  (ieoHray  place  the  fortn  b(  t\vi;eu  the  gtnui 
Mepfattt  (subgenus  Mydaut)  and  Cunis. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  Lutra,  tottelher  with  Putnrius,  See, 
under  subfamily  MusUlina,  the  third  of  ht*  luuiily 
F^tdm^  En^f/dra  of  Fleming  (wbieb  ihMxoologisi  had 
remoTfH).  togeth«r  with  LtOra,  to  bu  AtAnofo.  lo  aa  to  unite 
th<  ni  lo  iliu  Seali)  loniir.  tlif  Mtbfainily  t  nhydrnumt  Gray 
(\»  i)u  h  IS  &uuat(*(l  bctwci  ;i  I'hncim  and  Otariina),  being 
the  third  of  Mr.  Gray's  r.unily  liif  '.idee. 

Fi8ch«r  (J.  B  )  iilaces  Lutra  between  Mutteln  and  Etiht/- 
dri»t  which  la<.t  u  iramedntciy  tsueceeded  by  PAoca. 

Leaaon  follows  Cuvier  am)  Geotfroy. 

Mr.  SnaiiMou  arranges  Lutru  (w  uh  Enkydra  as  a  sub- 
cenus)  between  Mydaiit  and  Guio.  in  bis  aubfiuaily  Muste- 
lincr,  family  MustefidtP.  He  considers  tli»t  Ihe  otters,  al- 
though mtmuitt'ly  iiuiiii'i itil  \*iih  iho  polecats,  clearly  f  nii 
tho  ac|ualic  uf  ihu  MustfUnee,  and  u»  such  repifseiu 
the  itvals. 

Mr.  Bell  keeps  Lutra  in  the  family  Mmtelida,  and  in 
Mr.  Mao4inivniy*s  Britith  QfiairuFmtM  the  fsniu  stands 
next  to  the  marten. 

Fossil  Ottkhs. 
Jicger  notices  tho  remains  of  a  Lulra  m  the  Bean  iron- 

oro  (Bahnerz)  of  ihe  Rauh  Alp  ftertiary);  and  MM.  tie 
Serre*,  Duhrueil,  and  Jean  Jean  rtjcord  an  extinct  slle^■lc^ 
(I.iitin  airlKjtui)  in  liie  Immc  (•a\ ems  of  Lunel  Vieil.  The 
form  was  al«o  detected  la  the  Fuy-do-DomB  by  MM.Croizet 
and  Ji>l)ert. 

OTTKR  HOUND,  a  variety  of  hound  employed  in  the 
ohaee  of  the  otter.  As  it  is  necessary  that  elter  bounds 
should  not  iii))y  have  good  noses,  but  take  the  water  frcely, 
frjiiie  ciire  is  necessary  in  attcndmg  to  the  breed,  if  a  good 
puck.  IS  lu  lie  the  result.  Mr.  Daniel  recomtnendf  ACroas 
between  liie  harrier  and  terrier.  [(Ittbr.1 

OTTKRY  ST.  M  AIIY.    [I)t  vc.Nsiimi.] 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  [Turkey,] 

OTUS.  CuTier'i  uame  for  •  genus  of  Heraed  Ovls. 

[SxRlttlDJt.] 

OTWAy.  THOMAS,  an  onlaent  Bnglish  dmnstist, 

wa.s  b  .rn  nt  Trottcn.  in  Su-scx,  March  .3nl.  1651.  He  re- 
ceived lus  education  nt  WincheHi or  school,  and  was  entered 
a  coniiiKnicr  uf  Cliri't-Chiir(  h,  Ovfoid.  m  KjG'J.  Unsiii:; 
left  tho  University  without  a  tlegre*-,  lie  wcut  lu  Ltmdun, 
where  he  commenced  player,  but  met  wiili  little  success  on 
tho  etaee.  ilie  fame  which  whs  denied  to  him  as  an  actur 
he  endeatroured  to  obtain  as  an  author,  and  in  1675  he 
produced  'Aleibiades,'  the  (iiat  of  his  tragctlies.  In  the 
sanieyear  his  *  Don  Carloe,  Prinee  of  Spain,'  made  itSR|»- 
penraiitc,  of  «l)iidi  llu;  popularity  was  bo  i^real  that  it  is 
ksiiil  ttj  have  lieeii  pliijed  fur  llnrly  ni^jhls  in  siu'ci>s>u)ii,  and 
to  Iiiive  pro<luced  conviderable  ennduincnt  to  the  writer. 
'  Titus  and  Berenice'  and  the  *(Jheat«  of  i>ca|>in  '  were  pub- 
lished in  167",  the  first  of  which  was  translated  from  Kapin, 
tnd  the  latter  from  Molidrc.  '  Fneodsliip  in  Fasbiuu'  was 
pablisbed  during  the  following  year. 

Otway's  wit  procured  for  him  ihe  patronage  of  the  carl  of 
Plymouth,  and  a  cornetcy  was  obtained  Ibr  him  by  this  no- 
bleman in  the  army  of  Klaiiders.  Nutfindmi;  (he  inihiary 
life  ,iKreeablt>,  he  t,';ive  up  his  c;iinmi»fcion,  and  leiiuni'd  tu 
London,  where,  being  m  extreme  ])overly,  he  .ngaiii  began 
to  write  for  the  sIu,m-.  '  Tlio  Orphan."  one  of  tho  most 
pleasing  of  all  his  pluys,  wa^  {Performed  in  i6H0,  as  was  also 
the  '  History  and  Fall  uf  Catus  Marina,*  In  188 1  appeared 
the  Srsl  part  of  a  eoraedy  called  the  *  SoMiorV  Fortune.* 
which  was  eotnpleted  by  tho  addition  of  a  second  part  under 
the  title  of  ■  The  .Atheist,*  in  168-1.  The  greatest  of  all  his 
dramatic  efforts  however  was  his  last.  *  Venice  Preserved,' 
which  was  cxhibitud  tu  1682,  and  which  still  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stiiKe.  Its  character  is  altogether  of  a  higher 
ord^r  than  that  of  any  of  h  s  oilier  performances.  Besides 
the  works  that  have  been  mentioned*  Otway  was  the  suthor 
ef  various  iranslations  and  numerous  miscellaneous  |Hieais 
An  edition  of  bis  whole  werks  was  published  in  9  vols. 
12mo.,  in  1757  ;  niid  anntiiei-  in  4  vols.  ^\u.,  in  1813.  His 
vritingSt  altiiougb  so  numerous,  did  uot  secure  him  iVom 


the  miseries  of  indigence  ;  and  one  of  the  accounts  of  bis 
death,  which  are  various,  rcprcsicnts  it  as  havint;  been  ovat- 
sioned  tiy  hunger.  He  died  April  Utb,  Itibd.  befurc  he  bed 
reached  his  34th  year.  As  an  eulhor.  he  shows  great  tim- 
derness  and  command  over  (be  gentler  feelings,  and  an 
exact  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Passages  of  ronssder- 
able  power  aUo  ate  of  r.i'nueiu  occurreiice  in  his  writings* 
whioli  however  are  dis^urcd  by  a  prevalent  gTu«»ne»&  aiid 
immurality.  (Works,  Lind,  1757,  3  vu1&  l2no.;  Lood., 
1813.  4  vols.  8vo.) 

OUDE.    [HiNiu'STAif.  vol  xii.,  p.  218.] 

OUDENAARDSN.eonmonly  called  Oudenarde.  «ad 
by  the  Praneli,  Attdenarde,  a  tbrtress  and  (own  uf  East  Flan- 
di  r.-,  I  .'i  miles  ^outb  vj nth  weal  from  Ghent,  on  the  rt^hi  l'-«  i  k 
of  the  .Sclielde,  ill  io"-  M'  N.  lat.  and  3"  35'  E.  buj;.  Tliv 
town  l^  a  jiluie  <>{  f^ieal  trade.  It  is  the  Centre  of  a  d^tiu  t 
in  which  the  linen  tuaitufaguirc  is  carried  on.  and  ik  the 
market  in  which  thu  products  ate  sold ;  it  contains  als<7 
several  tanneries,  breweries,  salt-refiueries,  works  for  dyeing 
and  ble8e1iinj(,soma  cottun-miUs,  oit-m  ills,  end  varieus  otber 
msnubeturtng  eetablisbmenis.  The  town  ceaisiM  76S 
houses  and  S407  tnhsbitanta.  It  bus  three  cburDhes,  a 
town-hall,  an  hospital,  two  orphan- Louses,  1 7  schools,  and  a 
college.  ITiere  is  besides,  a  H'hool.  opened  in  1833,  lu  wliich 
150  boys  ami  an  ei|u.il  number  of  [rirls  are  taught  (^latui- 
tuiislv.  There  is  also  an  industrial  school  fur  pour  girls,  in 
which  they  are  taught  tft  S0W  ind  to  knii»  tvhidi  owQUtes 
about  100  cluldren. 

The  houses  are  generally  well-built.  The  town  ie  «f 
great  antiquity,  hut  the  date  of  its  origin  is  quite  un- 
known. It  is  believed  that  the  Romans  made  it  a  station  of 
imiK>rtance,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  great  luimhcr  of 
Roman  medals  and  coins  which  have  from  time  lo  tiniL-  >x.cti 
discovered  on  tlie  spot.  In  one  part  oT  tlie  town,  wlierr  the 
remains  of  some  very  old  buildings  are  to  be  itocn.  tliere 
were  found  statues  of  Domilian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Commodus.  Some  Flemish  historisMw  eo 
the  other  hand,  date  the  origin  of  the  town  from  the  be> 
giniiint;  of  the  flflb  century  The  prosperity  of  Oiidenonle 
dates  fioni  the  linie  of  Philip  of  AUuce,  count  of  Plunders, 
who  enclosed  it  and  gave  great  privili'Lies  to  the  ci.ueiis. 
A  great  battle  took  place  before  this  town  in  17Uh,  betueen 
tho  French,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  tlie 
allies  under  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  in  which  the 
hitter  gained  a  complete  victory. 

Oudeiianle  is  the  birtb-phue  of  the  learned  Oruaius  and 
of  Adrian  Brauwer.  one  of  the  best  painters  of  the  FlemM 
school. 

OUGHTRKU.  WILLIAM,  an  EhkIi^U  divine  and  lua- 
thematic-ian.  bom  at  Kioii,  in  Burkiiighamshire,  m  1.373. 
(Jolc  says  tliat  he  was  educated  at  tlio  school  upon  its  foun- 
dation there,  and  was  elected  thence,  in  I&98,  to  King*! 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which,  in  tegular  oourse,  he  becnae 
a  Felloiv.  While  he  was  en  undergraduate  be  invented 
*  an  ea.sy  method  of  geometrical  dialling,'  but  which  was  not 
given  to  the  public  before  the  year  1647.  He  proceeded  to 
tlie  degree  of  B  A.  in  the  year  Ki^Ui,  and  that  of  M..\.  in 
li99.  In  the  year  1603  or  thereabouts  Oughii<<l  was 
ordained  priest,  and  pio-enied  to  ilie  rectory  of  Aldbnry, 
near  Guildford  in  Surrey,  upon  which  appointment  he 
quitted  the  University  and  resided  upon  his  living,  distill* 
guisbing  himself  by  the  iiiiUiful  and  diligent  discbaigu  ol 
his  pastoral  duties.  In  1698  he  was  cngage<l  by  the  eerl  of 
At  undid  lo  I'eciitne  tutur  to  bis  sun.  I/nd  Wdliam  Howard, 
ibe  nobleman  whose  patri'na^e  of  science  holds  a  distin- 
i;uisbed  position  in  the  liistory  of  lis  riroj^ress  during  ilie 
seventeenth  century.  But  nolwuhstanding  his  high  station 
in  the  scientific  world  (and  Fuller  »aysthat  he  was  '  unani- 
mously acknowledged  the  prince  of  mathematicians  *).  be 
was  in  danger,  in  the  year  1646, ef  a  leqUestiation  by  the 
committee  fur  plundered  ministers,  seveiid  tctieles  having 
been  deposed  and  sworn  against  him,  material  enou^.  it  is 
fiiid.  to  luivo  SI  r|ue8lered  hitn.  But  upon  his  day  of  hear- 
liig,  Williniu  Ldlv,  the  famous  astrologer,  applied  to  Sir 
Biilstrode  Wliii  loeke  uiid  all  his  old  fi  lends,  who  appc.ued 
III  such  numbers  on  his  behalf,  that  he  was  acquilted  by 
the  mujority.  Oughtrcil  sometimes  amused  himself  witli 
archery ;  be  was  sprightly  and  active  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and.  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Collier,  died  in  an  enlasv  of 
joy  upon  hearing  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  IT.  Fuller 
( fFnrthiea,  i.  145)  says  that '  this  aged  Simeon  hod  a  strong 
pcr>u:i^U'n  that  beloie  bis  death  he  should  behold  Christ's 
anointed  a-stored  to  the  ihroue,  which  be  did  accordingly  to 
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hi*  ittffredn>1«  joy,  and  IheD  had  his  dimtth  out  of  this 

niortal  liTo.  Jan.  lOtli,  IfVf.O.'  Evel}n.  in  ln»  'Di.ir\  '  .,f 
K;h  Ai.:4U!,t,  ii.53.  ineiilMin*  muuting  willi  Mr.  Uuglitred, 
'  the  fanioiis  iniiihr  maticiMl/  vbieb  «laowi  that  hit  fune 
was  w«U  e^taUiahcii. 

The  followiug  is  a  list  ot\m  principal  works:  — 

1»  'Aritbncticain  NumeroatSpeciebusInatitalio:  quo 
lum  J^btieff,  turn  Anatytic*),  alque  adeo  totiiw  Mathe- 
natirtc  quasi  ClavU  e6t,'  l,2nio^  IC3I. 

This  work  poised  through  many  etlitiiin!«,  and  an  English 
translation  of  it  \v;is  \\v,\i\v  h)  Clinstiij  lK  r  Wren,  ami  pub- 
lished undt^T  ill.-  litU'  of  "  Till'  Kev  t»f  ihc  Matlieniatica  new 
forged  atul  fikii.'  it  inirouuccd  by  Selh  Ward  as  a 
text-book  at  C'aiubi  uI<;o.  'l  iiu  bouk  wait  much  complained 
or  by  aooie  on  ucoomit  of  lU  style,  but  Dr.  Wulli«  says, 
*  vilhoat  canae.  for  hta  voida  b«  ««aj«  full,  bot  not  redun- 
dant;* and  Dr.  PelU  in  a  letter  to  Cavendiah  pretorred  in 
MS-  flarUMus.  Brit.,  6796.  bears  wiincks  to  the  same  eflect. 

2,  •  The  Ut'auiiption  and  Use  of  the  Double  Horizontal 
DjalU  whereby  not  only  the  howcr  of  llie  day  is  shtnuu-, 
l>tit  b1?o  the  tneridian  Itoe  is  fuund;  and  moat  astionanih 
cA  qucsDons  which  WKg  ha  dono  by  iS» ^oheara icaolved,' 

i:;iBO.,  1636. 
Another  edition  appeared  in  1652. 

*  A  Treatise  on  Trigooometij,*  4to.«  161 7. 
liifslwoh  wBf  aflenrardi  pabliabed  in  Latin,  in  1G67,  by 

Stokes  and  Haii^hfun. 

Wc  nfer  for  inosc  parlieulsirs  roiicevning  Oughlrcd  to 
Aubrey's  'Lives'  and  MS.  Addit.,  'Slu^.  Brit.,  4223.  Many 
()f  his  pan«>rs  nrc  now  in  the  \-aluable  Ubror)'  of  the  Earl  of 

M.irck'^lu'i<l. 

OUrSTITL  [JACCHira] 
O0NCB,  [LBOPAROt.] 

OUNCK.  [IV.iM.] 

GUN  DLE.      [NoKTU  VMl'TONNllllth.] 

(H'RAX.    rCK\<  lUK.  \A.         p.  1-29.] 
OURKHI.    [ANiKLoi'ii,  vol.  u.,  p.  76.] 

OU.SE.  [VoHKSIIIRK.'l 

OUTLA'WRY.  Tbii>  term,  wlucli  is  derived  from  the 
Saaon  ITrltwA  or  t^Uggh,  aignifles  an  exclusion  frotn  the 
benefiu  and  protection  of  the  law.   In  English  law  it  is  a 

ptinisbmont  consequent  upon  u  flgltt  from  justice,  or  a 
■onJumaciouH  nt'^ltct  or  refusal  to  appear  and  answer  for 
■•  civd  or  crimiiiai  irans^rt  ssinii,  in  obe<licuco  to  the  process 
■  f  a  court  of  cu[i)(K'lent  jnriidiclion.  By  the  laws  of  iho 
.\nglo-Sa\onr«,  (tintuuii-d  after  the  Conquest,  an  outt  iv», 
who  was  also  calk-d  latighletmnn  (lawless  man)  and  /rrnJ- 
letman  (^ndlesa  man),  loat  bis  libertm  legem^  and  had  no 


proteetiMi  fton  the  franhpledge  in  the  decennary  in  which 

Ijc  was  sworn.  A  boy  under  twelve  years  or  as;e,  ii  d!  bi-ini^ 
sworn  to  his  law  in  thi-  decennary,  could  n  )l  he  outlawed , 
lad  for  the  sacne  reason  a  woman  svlu)  contumaciously  rc- 
iu~ed  to  oppcor  could  not  be  outlawed,  but  was  said  to  be 
tPftived  (derelictaXwtd  insttTTed  the  same  penal  eonaequcnces 
as  an  outlaw. 

For  centuries  after  the  Ck>nqucst  an  outlaw  was  said 
*G«im  caput  Inpinum,' and  might  be  lawfully  killed  by 
any  one  who  met  him.  Itis  stated  in  the  '  Mirror'  (cap.  iv.. 
sec.  4)  to  have  been  the  custom  for  tliose  who  *lcw  outlaws 
or  wolvc<«  to  ■  carry  the  head?*  to  the  chief  place  of  ibe  county 
or  francliLs4>,  and  there  to  reei'ive  a  derni-rnark  froni  ilio 
county  for  each  beud.  whether  of  a:i  ouilaw  or  a  wolf.'  The 
•  Mirror'  is  a  book  of  dou'oiful  ntituiuity  and  authority,  and 
thia  atory  of  the  reward  Ibr  the  bead*  of  outlaws  ia  probably 
lhba1oiia»  or  at  all  events  an  eicaggeration  of  the  flict. 
Bracton.  w  ho  ^vrotc  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI., 
and  therefore  nioitj  than  two  centuries  after  the  Nurmau 
C  onquest,  declares  that  an  outlaw  'mii;ht  be  killed  hy  all, 
especially  if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  that  it  was 
dilKcuU  to  take  him  ;  but  that  when  once  taken,  his  life  and 
death  wem  in  the  king's  bands;  and  if  any  roan  then  killed 
him,  he  must  answer  for  it  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  homi- 
ode.'  (BniotMI,lih.iii.,ciqf).l3.)  That  this  practice  and  law 
m«\-aned  in  histtmtf  it  fhrther  proved  by  another  pasf^nge  in 
Hwton  (lib.  iit.,c.  14),  in  which  he  says  that  anian  who  has 
U^.-n  outlawed,  hut  has  heronie  '  irilngatus,"  or  restored  to 
bis  law  by  a  pardon  from  the  king,  should  take  care  always 
to  'carry  bis  pardon  about  with  Inni  whcre30i.'ver  he  may  go, 
and  have  it  nady  in  his  hand  to  show,  lest  peradventurc 
•one  peraon*  not  hnowing  that  be  has  obtained  the  king's 
gniee,  should  stay  him  as  an  outlaw.'  Flats,  who  wrote 
rather  later  than  Braclon,  mentions  the  !<ame  law,  and 
jusliflcs  it:  '  Utlagatus  et  waiviala  capita  gerunt  lupina. 


'  quto  ah  omnibus  ini|iune  poterunt  ampulari ;  mcriio  cnim 
^  1*  I'  i  e  ill  I  eiil  fjui  iccuuduin  legem  vnerc  rc- 
,  eiii.i.^;.  (Fleia,  hi).  1..  (Mji.  '27. i  l.uiil  I',  ke  o.ixs,  'In  llie 
bei;iiiniiii(  of  iho  iei^ii  ot  Edvv.iid  III.  i!  wii>  usulve*! 
by  the  judges,  for  uvuiduig  uf  luhuuiuuuy  and  ellustuu  of 
Christian  blu4Ml,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  fur  any  man 
but  the  bhcrilf  only  (luiving  lawful  warrant  tltctefore)  to  put 
to  death  any  man  outlawed,  though  it  were  for  felony;  and 
if  he  did,  he  should  undergo  such  punishments  and  paius  uf 
death  an  if  ho  had  killed  anv  otlicr  man  :  and  so  from 
tliciicefortli  ihe  l.iw  tunlujued  until  thu  day."  (Co.  Ijt^ 
I'iSi.)  Tui  ih.-,  l,u  t  lie  refers  tu  the  '  Year  Bouk,  t  Ass  ,  pi.  3. 
The  '  Year  Hu  lU'  h never,  as  cited,  uud  another  report  of  llic 
same  case  ui  Fttjih'  rl>erl'<. '  Abridgemenl,'  tiU  Corone,  148 
contain  no  such  rctuluii^u.  and  the  case  froln  which  it  is  oh 
vioua  that  Lord  Cok»  derived  the  above  aiatoment,  ia 
dearly  an  authority  to  show  the  conthmance  of  the  old 
practice.  A  man  heii:;,-  arraijined  for  homicide  oliji  i  s  to 
answer  because  the  jjtTsiUii  wall  vvho.se  death  l^e  was 
eliarged  had  heeu  outlawed  fur  felony.  'J'he  jii<l;^e.>  at 
first  certainly  appealed  to  think  that  it  was  not  lawful  fur 
any  one  to  kill  an  outlaw  unles.s  it  wttrc  upon  his  resiatinf 
a  bailiff  who  should  attempt  to  arrest  him.  But  after  argu- 
nient,  they  said  they '  must  Send  to  the  chancery  toenqoirc  if 
the  deceased  had  a  charter  of  pardon*  and  search  their  own 
rolls  to  sec  if  his  outlawry  has  been  reversed ;'  and  they  od- 
niitfed  the  prisoner '  i  1  i  1  m  liie  mean  lime,  telling  him  that 
if  they  found  that  there  iiad  been  no  panLa  and  no  reversal 
of  the  outlawry,  he  would  iu>i  be  eailed  upon  to  ouswcr. 
This  case  therefore  seems  to  show  that  Lord  Coke  prcma< 
turely  claimed  for  ihc  judges  in  the  wign  of  Edward  IIL 
the  merit  of  abidishine  this  barbacuiia  practice;  indeed  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Matv,  Staundfordp,  in  his 
'Plea?  of  the  Crown,'  mentions  the  .il<o\e  case,  and  speaks 
of  liiu  law  upon  this  suhjeetas  duuhlful.  Houever,  thouj^h 
the  technical  tjnahty  of  honiKide  so  eoniniittcd  may  liave 
been  questionable,  there  is  nu  doubt  thai  the  practice 
of  killing  outlaws  like  viSd  beasts  had  ceased  lon^  befiire 
Slaundforde's  time. 

The  consequences  of  outlawry  are  the  forfeilura  of  goods 
and  chattels  universally.  Where  it  takes  place  upon  a  pro- 
secution for  treavm  or  felony,  it  amounts  to  a  conviction  and 
attainder  of  the  offence  charged,  and  llierefjre  all  the 
outlaw's  real  property,  as  well  a-i  In-  [jerNonaliy.  is  for- 
feited. Where  il  takes  jdaie  upon  erimiiial  fuoseculion.s 
for  misdemeanors,  or  upon  civil  actions  the  profits  only  of 
(he  defendant's  lands  are,  during  his  life,  forfeited  10  the 
crown.  The  outlaw,  having  neither  the  privilege  nojr  pro* 
taction  of  the  law.isnicapableof  maintainingany  aetiotirenl 
or  personal ;  at  the  common  law  lie  could  not  he  a  jurui,  a.s 
lie  was  not  'liLer  et  legalis  ;'  and  he  is  expressly  excludiid 
from  acting  as  a  juror  hy  stut.  G  (Jen.  I\' ,  c.  50,  sec  3. 

The  consequences  uu(lav»ry  being  bo  highly  penal,  llio 
law  has  at  all  times  been  careful  that  no  person  shall  bo 
outlawed  w  ithout  sufltcient  notice  of  the  process  of  the  courit 
and  without  sati'«fu(^tory  proof  uf  \wi  contumacy.  It  ia 
therefore  required*  in  the  fint  plaos^  that  in  all  civil  ra«cs, 
and  in  at!  indictments  for  misdemeancnfs.  and  probably  also 
for  felviiiies  ii'it  capital,  three  ronseciitive  writs  uf  ca[<i!is, 
each  issuing  upon  the  return  of  the  former  one,  should  l>u 
directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  rouuty  m  which  the  proceedin;* 
IS  commenceil.  If  upon  all  these  writs  the  return  is  mn  est 
inventus,  a  writ  of  exigent  ox  exigi/acias  is  sued  ooi,  w  Inch 
requires  the  siieriflT  to  cause  the  defendant  to  be  calloU  or 
t^aetedm  Ore  sueceasive  county  courts,  or  in  Hvesneeemiva 
hui>tiii[rt,  if  ill  lAindon;  attd  if  he  renders  himself,  to  take 
him.  But  if  ho  does  not  apiiear  at  the  fifth  county-court  ur 
hu:>ling,  judgment  of  outlawry  is  foithwilh  pronounce<l 
against  him  by  the  coroner*,  whu  are  the  Judges  for  this 
purpose  in  the  county-court,  and  by  the  recorder  if  the  pro- 
ceoainga  are  in  London  ((!o.  Litt.,  Dyer,  '2*23  a, 

317a);  and  the  fact  of  such  judgment  having  been  given 
is  returned  by  the  stherifT  ii|>on  the  exigent.  U|ion  this 
return  a  writ  of  cap:ns  urle<ja(um  maybe  iaaoed  mto  any 
county  to  ai-rest  the  defendant,  and  other  pruiL-is  fdlovss 
againbt  his  properly.  As  an  additional  ."iecuniy  that  a  m.m 
-iiall  not  b..-  oullawcd  witliout  notice  of  the  process  to  w  hu  h 
lie  IS  required  to  appear,  iheseveral  statutes  provide  liiai  a 
writ  of  proclamatiuiisliall  issue  at  the  --ame  tune  with  the  exi- 
gent into  the  county  where  the  defendant  dwells, command- 
ing the  sheriffto  make  three  proclamations  of  him  in  noto- 
riaiiH  pUces  in  the  coutttj  a  month  before  tbeeatlawiy  ahaU 
take  place. 
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The  only  difference  between  tlie  proceedings  in  ontlawiy 
upon  an  uidu'itnfnt  oT  Irettson  or  ■•apiial  tVluiiy  ami  tboM 
upon  civil  acutiris  and  pro^-ecutiuns  for  inferior  criineti  is 
that  one  capias  is  in  the  fbrnar  cut  MdBeient  befort  tbe 
«wivd  of  the  exigent. 

Ao  oatltwry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error,  in  vhich 
the  party  mav  aTtil  himself  of  errort  eitber  of  law  or  fact ; 
and  tbe  slightest  mittake  in  aaypert  of  the  |>roceedings 
Mill  avoid  ihf  outlawry.  It  was  formerly  nct  e>^:uy  to  pro- 
c  uro  u  panlon  from  ibe  crown,  by  whicb  the  outlaw  \\as  ro- 
sturerl  to  Ins  law,  uiul  became  to  all  intents  and  imrposes 
'  iniagatus.'  In  modem  times  it  is  tbe  usual  course  fur  the 
courts  to  reverse  outlawhcie  upoD  motim.  vithout  obliging 
the  parlies  to  sue  out  write  of  enor  or  poeiue  pftrdons,  and 
by  this  practice  justice  is  expetlited  end  expeiue  eavad. 

OVATION.    [Titn  Mpn.] 

OVKIUIURV.  SIR  THOMAS.   [Jamks  I.] 

OVKItSEER,  an  oHicor  appinntt  'l  by  justice*  of  coun- 
ties or  boroughs,  for  parishes  under  the  43  Eliz.,  2,  and  for 
townships  under  the  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  \1.  Tltey  cannot  be 
less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  for  one  parieb  or  township. 
Churcbwardeoi  are  eX'ofReto  overeeett  of  the  poor.  'I'lie 
duties  of  an  overseer  and  of  an  assittenVDiTeneer  Me  ideu- 
tleat  the  latter  beiri^  a  pml  otHcer.  appointed  onder  the  59 
Geo.  III.,  12,  where,  on  account  of  tlie  auiount  of  tlie  popu- 
lation, the  i«vt«»nt  f»f  the  parish,  oi  other  dilUtuUie*.  tlie 
services  arc  oiiiTuiis  and  tioublesouie.  Brforc  the  pasMiig 
of  the  Puor-Law  Amendment  Act,  it  was  tbe  business  of  an 
orerKcr  as  well  to  appropriate  and  diitribate  as  to  make 
ootand  collect  the  poar^ratae.  When  no  eeloct  veetiy  ex- 
isted, ho  was  judge  of  the  neoessitiei  of  apptieante  Ibr  and 

rercivers  oC  p.inn'Iiial  relief,  ttn  npprnl  in  rase  of  refusal 
Ij  uig  lieCore  nin^istralts  in  peily  sesaious.  For  an  arcinnil 
of  the  abuses  ivhu-li  arose  from  the  tru»t  the  law  formerly 
conflded  to  ovcrseors,  see  the  article  Pooh  Law.  We  will 
now  describe  the  present  duties  of  an  overseer  in  parishes 
kulyecled  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor-Ijiw  ^Imendmeut 
Act :  1,  Relating  to  the  nanaKoment  of  the  poor  and  to  the 
boards  of  guardians  of  tbe  district ;  2,  With  respect  to  re- 
turning lunatic  and  jury  lists;  3,  Wuh  reference  to  the 
registrali'jii  i>f  \<Mer-;. 

1.  The  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  limited  the  authority 
of  an  overseer  of  the  poor,  by  transferring  to  a  hoanJ  i  f 
guardians  suck  portion  of  his  duties  as  related  to  ascertain- 
ing fit  objects  for  parochial  relief,  the  amount  of  relief  to  bo 

Kiven,  and  the  manner  of  giving  iL  With  tueh  services  ho 
as  now  little  to  do.  Hit  first  business  on  entering  upon 
bisoJIii  o  is  to  pnsM  ss  Liinsolf  as  soon  as  he  is  able  of  the 
parish  Ixioksanl  dueunientf,  including  all  orders  of  bastardy 
Uiuler  W'Uieh  liuoiev  is  ]^avaljL' ;  to  riill-jct  outsuniliut,'  an  <"ji  s, 
if  any  ;  and  to  settle  the  balance  with  the  outj;oiug  overseer. 
H«  will  probably  be  soon  called  upon  to  levy  a  rntc,  which 
iDlMt  be  made  by  a  majority  of  parish-oliicei-s.  On  refusal 
hf  any  party  to  pay  the  rate  beinif  evom  to  by  the  overseer, 
a  summons  will  bo  granted  aj^ainst  tbe  defaulter  by  a 
magistrate.  An  appeal  may  be  t  arried  bv  tho  rate  payer  to 
the  district  petty  sessions,  on  the  ^^-uuud  of  iuctjualitv ,  un- 
fairness, or  incorrectness,  il  at  least  seven  davs'  notice  bo 
g^Ton  to  the  collector  or  overseer  under  tbe  hand  of  the  party 
appellant;  or  to  tbe  quarlcr-sesaionSfOn  the  ground  that  tho 
propertj  is  not  rateable.  It  is  then  the  duly  of  the  overiwcr 
to  appear  before  the  justices  to  support  tbe  validity  of  the 
rate.  lie  must  collect  all  arrears  that  he  is  able  from  tbe 
fathers  of  ba.>tard  eliildren,  and  keep  llu'  weekly  payments 
IVoiii  iltem  eurreutly  paid  up.  la  cases  of  lelusul  to  pay, 
or  other  difllculties,  he  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians for  advice  before  taking  the  proceedings  justifled  liy 
lav.  B«  it  only  in  give  relief  to  the  poor '  in  any  case  (jt 
sudden  or  urgent  neeessity and.  as  soon  as  be  is  able,  is 
to  report  to  tbe  relieving-utllcer  hie  having  given  such 
relief.  The  relief  may  not  be  given  in  money,  but  only  in 
articles  of  absolute  necessity.  The  orderss  of  liie  Puor-Law 
CMuunissioners  furilier  set  Ciiili,  that  '  If  any  overseer  shall 
receive  an  onier  directing  relief  to  be  jriven  to  any  person 
(duly  cert ifled,  under  the  band  and  seal  ol  one  of  the  signing 
justwes,  to  be  of  his  own  knowl«dge  wholly  unable  to  work), 
without  ruquirin);  that  snch  person  shall  resido  in  any 
Workhouse,  he  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the 
relievinf5  oiliecr  of  bis  township  or  place,  to  be  laid  bcfi>rc 
the  Board  of  Guardians  at  tlu  ir  next  meeting.'  At  the 
end  of  each  (piai  ii  i  ihe  dvi  i-Lur  nmII  reeeive  a  notice  from 
the  auditur  ol  the  uninu  tn  aUeml  liini,  that  his  accounts 
may  be  eJMtaiaed  and  audited.  At  these  times  be  should 


take  with  bim  all  his  parish  book«,  letters,  and  papers,  to 
ony  of  whi<  h  refcretiee  may  possibly  be  tnutle.  He  is  to 
manage  and  collect  the  rents  of  parish  pro|ierly ;  and  at 
the  end  of  tbe  Michaelmas  quarter  he  siiould  tnake  out  a 
'  terrier  of  tbe  lands  and  tenements,  and  an  inventorv  of 
stock,  moneys,  goods,  and  effects  belonging  tft  socAi  paHehor 

K'  ee,  or  given  or  applicable  io  aid  «rf  the  jpoocratea  thereed* 
e  aeronnts  of  overseers  most  be  tnbmitted  to  two  magis* 
trates  for  their  esominati  m  wiibin  Hjui  teen  days  after  the 
25th  of  March.  Tlie  proceedings  for  the  elee'.ion  of  a 
guardian  or  j^uardians  in  tbeir disiriet  are  likett  isi,-  (■otirlufte'l 
for  the  most  part  by  the  overseer.  He  must  distribute  and 
affix  the  notices,  receive  tho  nsnes  of  eaodidates.  and,  if 
there  be  a  eonleftt,  eireulata  voting^pnenk  itceire  tbe  votes* 
and  retnm  the  names  of  the  sueoessral  enididste  or  eatidi* 
dales,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners and  tlic  provisions  of  the  4  &  5  William  iV.. 
rap.  76.  (See  elaiues  se-41  of  tbe  Rior-£a»  Ammhmtiil 
Acl.) 

In  cases  in  whirh  affiliation  seems  desirable,  or  rcajiecting 
orders  of  removal  from  his  parish,  or  notices  received 
orders  of  removal  to  it,  the  overseer  should  hear  the  oprnhn 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  tbcir  next  ensuing  meeting. 
He  will  likewise  reeeive  instructions,  if  he  is  ignorant  or 
•loubiful  of  the  fmns  wbieh  must  be  complied  with  in  neb 

eases. 

J.  At  their  first  potty-sessions  after  tlie  1 5th  of  August,  tbe 
justices  of  the  district  issue  their  warrants  to  tbe  overs««ct 
to  return  lists  of  all  insane  persons  chaigeablo  in  their  re* 
nwetive  perishes.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe  overteer  to  make 
this  return,  as  veil  as.  in  the  ease  of  any  inaatie  person  Up- 
coming chargeable,  to  give  rioiiec  within  seven  days  to  some 
magistrate  acting  fur  that  divuioa  ut'  the  county.  In  July 
he  will  reeeive  from  tluj  high-constuble  of  the  division  a 
precept,  containing  full  infurmatton  of  his  duty  respecting 
the  return  of  a  list  of  (Msrsons  liable  to  ^ervc  on  jtiriea.  lUs 
return  is  to.be  made  before  the  ist  of  September; 

3.  With  regard  to  registration,  his  business  Is  as  follows. 
On  the'JOthof  June  in  each  year,  be  will  nfUs  on  the  ebun-h 
door  a  notice,  directing  fresh  claimants  for  voles  lo  luako 
formal  claim  in  writing;  to  the  ovi-isei-r  on  or  l^Lfore  the  .'oih 
of  July,  ili.s  next  ^tep  is  to  make  out  for  each  parish  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  alreadv  in  the 
register,  together  with  those  of  all  claimants,  ifhis  list 
must  bo  completed  by  tho  Ust  day  uf  July,  and  sfBked  on 
the  church  or  chapel,  and,  if  there  be  no  rhurch  or  chai>el, 
in  some  coii<!picuous  situation,  on  the  two  fust  Sundays  in 
August.  lie  must  give  copies  of  ihi.t  list  for  a  rea«uiiabl(> 
payment,  if  requiTud.  On  oi  Uefaie  the  25th  of  AuguiU, 
ohjci  lions  to  votes  may  be  received.  An  alphabeticar  list 
of  objections  is  to  be  posted,  as  before,  on  the  two  Sundays 
ne.\t  preceding  the  13th  of  SepieinlH  r.  When  the  revising 
barrister  holds  his  court,  it  will  be  Ute  duty  of  tbe  oven^ee r 
to  attend.  His  expenses  arisint;  fVom  his  duties  conni-cted 
with  registration  are  defrayed  Horn  the  poor-rate.  .Sij  t'ar 
with  rcLiard  to  rogistiatii>n  of  ro'.mty  voters.  Overseers  el 
i  a  parish  situated  in  a  boiouiih,  h\  tho  lii!-t  djy  of  Julv. 
without  any  claims  being  made,  must  make  an  alphabetical 
list  of  persons  having  a  10/.  ounliflcatiou  ai  respect  of  pre- 
mises situated  in  their  parisn.  A  similar  list  of  freemen 
must  be  made  vbeie  fteemen  are  entitled  to  votes.  These 
lists  must  bo  fixed  asalnive.  Claims  from  person^  omitted  and 
objections  are  received  on  or  before  the2.'ith  of  Au-^-u.^it,  and 
lists  of  these  claims,  &c.  are  to  be  posted  on  the  two  Sun- 
days next  preceding  the  loth  of  September.  Tlie  forms  ac- 
cordiof,'  to  which  overseers  are  to  frame  their  notices  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ects of  psrliamcnt  whence  their  obligations 
ui  ise,  and  aro  oelleeted  in  ausefbl  pamplilet.  from  vhiell  this 
article  has  been  compiled,  entitled 'The  Duties  of  Owsi» 
seers  of  tho  Poor,'  by  Georijc  Dudgeon.  London. 

OVERTURE  iOut'-rturc,  I  r.l,  a  inusieal  eotni^osiition 
for  a  full  instrumental  band,  iuUuduciory  to  an  oratorio, 
oj'era,  or  ballet;  a  kind  of  musical  prologue,  and,  as  such, 
ought  to  be  in  good  keeping  with  the  piece  which  it  ushoM 
in;  though  in  most  instances  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  ehaiaeter  of  this  imnoKtant  feature  of  the  melo* 
drama.  There  are  some  exceptione  however,  and  it  vould 
bo  unjust  to  tbe  memory  of  three  most  intellectual  com- 
posers not  to  mention,  as  instances  of  deep  thought  and 
poitiejil  imagination,  the  fine  o\f; lures  lo  Ihni  (.ti  ratmi. 
The  I'l  eitrhulz,  and  A  Midswnmer-NtghVt  Dream,  ail  of 
which  fully  prepare  the  mind— in  so  Ihr  ss  inartunilale 
sounds  can  prepare  it— for  the  romantic  stories  and  su- 
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p«rnatura|  •gMMj  «ii  whUih  Uie*  Mloiriiig  aoMiM  an 

founde<4. 

The  oveiiurc  cngmated  with  I.uI'in  [Lni.i.y],  whose  com- 
positions suppiietl  many  of  the  early  Italian  opera»  with  an 
up«nini{  insirumeutal  piece.  And  indeed  tbe  great  Handvl 
lliiBMlf  imitated  to  a  certain  «Kl«ilt  the  owrtttN*  of  Ibe 
Frmdk  composer ;  though  in  ttril  cue,  ta  eveiy  other  of 
lUe  kiiifl,  he  iroprovi'd  whatever  he  touched. 

OVKRYSSEL,  a  provmcu  of  llio  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lan-U.  IS  Mluatcil  between  62*6'  and  53"  5J' N  lai.  and 
bt;i«  (tfi{i  5"  4u'  and  7*^  S'  E  long.   The  area  in  i  iHO  square 
uitlea,  or  about  that  of  tlie  county  of  Gloucesterbhirc.    It  is 
botinded  oo  tbe  north  by  Fnwiaod  and  Drentbe,  on  llic 
OMiVy  tho  kingdom  of  HanoTer  and  the  Prussian  province 
of  Wwtlibalia,  on  tbe  south  by  Guelderland,  and  on  the 
veat  by  Gnelderland  and  the  Zuyder  Zee.   It  is  a  low  level 
countrx,  contuiiung  a  few  hills.  «hieh  tho  iiihahilaiits  cull 
mountains.    The  soil  ts  wt>t  and  inur>tiy,  usspecially  in  the 
eastern  part,  where  the  peat  nioois  of  HlL-hter  and  Harden- 
beri^  extend  between  Ryssuiu,  UwIt^tiUerg.  and  Ootmar- 
»ura.    There  are  Ukowi&e  several  sandy  Iteatha.  but  near 
tlM  Yaicl  tbaie  is  aoae  neh  com  land.  Tho  chief  rim  ia 
th*  YmmI.  wbieh  runt  along  the  flrontier  of  OueUerlaBd, 
and  is  ^oo  feet  in  breadth  ;  it  is  joined  at  Deventer  by  the 
'iciiiepbeek.  and  falU  into  tbe  Zuyder  Zee  bt-low  Kam)>en ; 
other  rivers   are   tlic  Zwarte    WuIlt   (ie.   Hiaikw uler), 
ibe  Verhle,  and  the  Linde,   A  caaa]>  called  the  WtUems- 
▼Mrt^  wbici)  unites  the  Yael  aa4  the  Zwarto  Water,  was 
waned  in  1819.  Tba  provineecoBiaiBi  aeveral  amall  lakaa. 
no  olinate  la  noiat,  and,  on  aeeount  of  tho  oKtmiiive 
narabea.  unhealthy.  Tlie  products  arc  tome  corn,  llax,  rape 
seed,  pulse,  potatoes,  garden  fruits,  {ilums  in  great  abutiii- 
ji.<  e.aiul  some  woud,especially  oak  and  alder.  There  are  the 
common  domestic  animaU,  poultry,  small  garao,  great  num- 
bers of  wild  geese.  Rkh,  and  bees.   The  inhabitants  derive 
their  ahief  aubtiatenoe  from  the  breeding  of  eatlle  and  by 
dicpof  peat.    Agrieuiture  is  of  secondary  inportance, 
cxce{it  in  some  few  qtotaoo  tha  YaaeL  The  pastures  being 
Very  rich,  o»pecially  in  tlie  ireftern  part*  of  the  province,  the 
oxen  attain  a  great  size.   The  shL-e[>,  which  are  numerous, 
are  of  a  stnall  brec  1.  and  their  wool  m  coarse.   The  breed 
has  howevi^r  been  improved  by  the  introduction  of  tucrinos. 
The  horses  are  ntmiy  equal  to  iboaeof  GuelderUad.  Coii- 
^.  it  rable  proQi  is  derived  from  the  bnadilif  of  booa  and 
tbe  flahehes.   The  manufuctiwoawa  UmAi  Woollens,  cotton, 
paper.cbielly printing-paper andeomiaon writing-paper:  there 
are  uron-works  at  DcvLnler.  The bleacliing of  linen  ispreHy 
coroiBonl)  earned  on.  The  articlc-i  of  exportation  are  caltlu. 
butler,  checfsc,  wool,  plums,  honey,  wax,  linen,  bahket-woi  k, 
oak  bark,  and  pHjier.  in  proportion  to  lU  extent,  this  is  the 
least  populous  province  in  the  Mugidom ;  the  number  of  the 
iababtlaBta  is  101*&0O»  who  aia  «oatly  Galvinista;  there 
aie  liMOvar  nanf  RoBsan  CathoUea,  toiaa  Baptist^  and  a 
ftw  Lutherans. 

The  province  is  divided  into  three  districts,  those  of 
Zuoll,  Aliucio,  and  Deventer,  so  nomcd  after  the  ihiuf 
luwtis.  Zwoll.  the  capital  of  iho  provinct;,  ui  a  well  biiilt 
iiiwn  on  thu  Zwarte  Water,  a  short  league  from  the  Ysael, 
uad  rather  farther  from  tbe  Veohte,  with  which  it  has  a 
coinmunicatioii  by  means  of  the 'Willemsvaert  above  men- 
iKMied.  It  is  d<  ren  lefl  by  a  rampart,  which  is  pianled  with 
ar«^ilUDS  of  trees,  and  by  very  strong  outwcvks.  It  hiti  three 
HUte>.,  U  adiinj  I  j  many  btibnrbs,  ciiiht  churches,  a  houfie  ' 
of  coni^cltoii,  and  aLaiin  School.  Tlic  uiliabitanl-4.  betueeu  - 
ti>,00ti  aiKl    1 7, OUn.  carry  on  a  c^jn-iiderahle  trade.  Then- 

aru  nineteen  tanocriea.  rourteen  manufactories  of  cordage, 
twu  paper-manufaiBtoriea,  one  of  sDuff  tad  tobaeeo»  and  es- 
loMiM  hloarhun;  fnaiiiiili 
De^NUll«r  is  ob  tha  right  hank  ot  tha  Yaael.  over  which 

there  is  a  bridge  of  boati,  and  which  hero  receives  the 
Schicpbcek,  which  runs  tluouj^h  the  town.  It  is  a  fortified 
town,  but  the  works  have  HiUen  into  decay.  'I'here  are 
teveti  churches,  tbe  principal  of  which  has  some  fine  paiiit- 
ioga  on  glaaa.  There  is  a  gymnasium  and  otiier  public  in- 
stiiuttooak  The  mouu&ettiraa  are  linen,  carpels,  and  stock- 
mfs  (of  whiah  the  poor-hoitsa  aupplies  'JU,000  pairs  annu- 
;iUy).  tobacco,  and  cordage ;  many  of  tbe  inbabitanta  fiiUow 
uie  occupations  of  tanners,  suear-ieAnent,  salt-hoilera, 
-Aax-hieacnera.  iron  founders,  and  brewers.  Deventer  i* 
faraiiua  for  a  kind  of  gingerbread,  the  compu6iii<.>n  uf  which 
■  ^  ^id  to  bo  a  secret,  and  which  is  annually  exported  to 
t^  «aliia  of  600(M.  Tho  tiada  of  Deventer  is  very  cousi- 
4M^Htl  dM  «if«liaN  «ani  tt  all  fciudib  liui  uid  baoaii* 


tobacco,  wine, cheese  fa  tnillion  p  rin  l-  in  :.  year),  oil,  sugar, 
chicory,  as  a  substitulo  fur  cutl'ee,  wool,  vnmgar,  and  rum. 
The  population  is  now  (is-iii)  above  H,000.  Deventer  is 
the  birth-place  of  the  leai  neti  James  Gronovius.  Xhomaa  4 
Kempis  taught  and  died  in  this  town.* 

Almakv  on  the  Vechto.  ha»  2joo  inbabitantib  >iBaQg 
whom  ibate  are  many  Baptists ;  they  maoufhetoie  wooUent 
and  linen  ;  of  the  laiier  1  l.Ouo  ]  teci'a  are  annually  exported. 
Other  towns  in  tins  ])r;i\inco  are  Knschede,  .''">i/y  inhabit- 
ants, and  Us  ili.strii't  Loinne^ke.  uiih  OHOO  -.nhabttants;  tha 
manufaetur^'a  of  whieh  arc  worth  a  intUion  of  llonns  annu- 
ally. llitHscit,  IjUO  inhabitants;  Steenwyck.  2600  inha* 
bitants ;  Bome,  flOOO  isbabitants,  and  UengeiOt  itfiOO  in> 
habitantsb  both  of  then  nourishing  tnaiiiifiMittiring  town*. 
(Hasscl;  HoraehefaMnn;  Cannabieli.) 

O'VIBOS.  fOx.] 

OVrniUS.  PUIiLIUS  N.\S0,  washom  at  Sulmo  in 
the  country  of  the  Peligni,  u.c.  43,  the  same  yuor  in  which 
Cicero  was  murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
uousuls  Hirtiiis  and  Pansa  diecL  The  events  of  his  life  are 
cbietty  known  from  his  own  writings,  and  more  particularly 
froa  the  10th  9^gf  of  tbe  4tb  book  of  the  *  Trietia.'  Ovid 
was  of  an  eqnMtrtan  fiimtly.  He  had  a  brother  anetif 
twelve  months  oldor  tlian  himself;  the  two  brothers  woie 
Nent  to  Rome  for  their  education  at  an  early  age.  Fiuu 
Ins  boyiiood  Ovul  waa  foiid  of  wvUiag  vmtmt,  aad,  aa  ha 
says  oriuui.^elf, 

'  SpcuiF      iium«nn  ctrnwD  **D4«ImI  ad  aplo^ 
El  quod  ivQUtxm  wrilwM  t«n«M  ank* 

HIa  father  diieiniraged  hit  poetic  aipiraiioni  on  the 

ground  that  poverty  was  the  condition  of  poets,  and  the  youth 
accordingly  tried  to  prepare  hinni  lf  for  the  career  of  the 
bar.  The  two  brothers  were  educated  under  the  care  of  some 
of  the  best  teachers  then  in  Rome— Plotius  Grippus,  whom 
Quintilian  (Inst.  Or,,  ii.  4)  conKidcrnd  one  of  the  first  teachers 
of  eloquence,  ArelUus  Fuscus,  the  friend  of  Horace,  Mesaala* 
and  Fortius  Latro,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Seneca. 
Scneea  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  practising  declamation 
before  Pnscus.  His  brother  Lucius  died  after  completing 
his  twentieth  year,  an  event  which  Ovul  nio^t  affectionately 
lann  iiied.  On  attaining  the  suitable  ■<n;c,  Ovid  discharged 
ttieofliceofone  of  the  Triumviri,  and  other  public  duties  subse- 
quently. He  also  acted  as  one  uf  the  court  of  tbe  Centumviri, 
and  on  several  occasions  as  a  jude.x.  (7W*l.f  iL)  But  neither 
his  bodily  strength  nor  his  disposition  waa  auitad  to  puUle 
or  aetive  life ;  poetry  was  his  delight,  and  he  resolved  to 
duJicale  himself  to  it.  lie  accordingly  souf^ht  the  society 
of  tile  contemporary  poets  whose  names  ho  has  himi-elf 
ri-cunled.  Ho  was  acmiainied  with  Macer,  Pioperiius, 
I'oiiticus,  Basi>us,  and  iiorace,  who  was  about  twenty-two 
years  older.  Ho  only  just  saw  Virgil  and  Tibullus,  both  of 
whom  died  B.C.  lb.  lie  was  married  to  his  first  wife  when 
he  was  very  young.  The  match  was  not  a  suitable  one« 
and  tbe  wife  was  soon  divorced.  A  second  wife  was  in  liko 
manner  put  away,  though  the  poet  had  no  serious  charge 
to  make  again;>l  her.  Ovid's  nmouis  \Mih  Corinna,  whuin  l.o 
celebrates  under  this  tictiiious  name,  and  with  other 
women,  may  have  teii'led  to  interrupt  his  coiijuf^ul  felu  iiy. 
However  this  may  be,  be  ventured  to  take  a  ihucl  wife,  with 
whom  he  lived  happily  to  the  time  of  his  exile.  He  had 
a  daughter,  probably  by  his  third  mf»i  the  daughter  waa 
twice marrieil.  His  (atherdiedattheadvaneedageof ninety, 
nnd  his  mother  shortly  after;  but  neithorof  tbODI  lived  10 
see  their  son's  tlisgrace  and  exile. 

Ovid  s;  cut  an  easy  life  at  Rome  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  bis  contemporary  poets  and  friends,  Aiticus,  Pedo 
AlbinovamiStTuticanus,  and  others  already  enumerated,  and 
in  the  possesaion  of  a  competent  iiunme.  He  visited  Asia 
and  Sieily,  but  it  does  not  appear  at  what  perfaid  of  his  Itlb 
(Ex  Pont.,  lit  En.  10);  probably  when  he  wa^a  youn^r  man. 
II  IS  residence  at  Rome  was  near  the  Capitol  ( Trist.,  I,  El.  3), 
and  he  had  some  gardens  near  tbe  junction  of  the  I'larni- 
nian  and  Cl  uididu  roads;  he  had  also  a  pjitriraony  in  the 
country  of  the  Peli^ui.  Ovid  was  intimalily  uc'iuj'nted 
with  the  family  uf  Augusius  (Jie^ar ;  and  an  'Epicedn^a  op 
the  death  of  Drusus'  (b.c.  9),  adrlresaed  to  bis  mother  Livia» 
wbiob  i*  aliU  extant*  ia  attributed  to  him.  Among  bis  van* 
ous  poetical  works  whieh  were  written  and  published  before 
his  exile,  bis  Ihtec  books  '  Artis  AroaturiD,'  appcarc<!  in  tbe 
year  2  b-c,  the  same  year  in  which  Augustus  banished  his 
daughter  Julia.  Previous  to  ihe  '  Ars  Aroatoria'  ho  had 
publi^«<l  bis  three  books  of '  Amoree.'  which  were  ortgia* 
ally  iit  Ave  hookai  and  atao  his  'HanridM.' 
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At  tlic  c\of-e  of  ilif  year  a  d.  f«,  \sl)en  h«  liad  just  com- 
pleted bis  Hftietli  year,  ho  was  bauiitlaHl  from  R<iine  by 
Aii{;vi!.iu'-.  Tiia  <enlence  was  allu^ether  uiiexperlcd ;  it 
feil  on  (b«  Mtooiihed  itoc't  like  a  t]iuu<lerbolt.  The  place  of 
hh  exile  was  Tomt,  a  Milesian  colony  ( 7W«I^  Hi-,  El.  9)  in 
tbe  emintry  of  tite  Ctetn,  od  ibe  bank*  of  the  Euxine. 
OvM  ha*  d«9ertbe<I  in  a  most  touching  manner  (Tn«f..  i,  El. 
3)  ilie  last  nii»Iit  wliicli  lio  spent  in  Roino,  anil  Iiis  i't(.Tri;il 
st!]tur:itii)n  t'lotn  bis  attd  fiicutU;   his  Jau^'hlcr  wait 

abseM  in  Libya  His  property  was  not  oonflscatc-d.  but  his 
e&ile  was  fur  iifv.  The  cause  of  tho  banishment  of  Uvid  is 
not  itisttnctly  stated  by  himself,  nor  by  any  other  writer  ;  a 
CHVunisttaiee  which  hM  led  to  rarioua  ooiywtum,  all  of 
whieh  iMnrarer  are  devoid  of  any  histortcal  foundation. 
Tbo  su]  position  thnt  Ovi<l  vm^  banished  for  an  amour  with 
till' cmpcior'.'i  UauLrlitcr  Julia  rests  on  no  evidence,  and  is 
i  nouns  IS  tent  with  tli€  ftn-t  tbat  .Julia  wu-,  banished  ten  years 
before  Ovid.  Uo  admits  ( 'ifViX..  v.,  Kl.  1 1 )  thnt  hiis  utrencu 
detftrved  a  aeveiMT  punishment  than  iheemperur  intitcted. 
Hia  Mnlence  wn  not  Exailium.  but  Relegatto ;  and  the 
dtlfitt«ae««ai  not  uninpoftaDt.  Extiliun  vaa  followed  by 
loH^  uf  fortune  and  citizenahip ;  Rel^tio  was  not  followed 
by  lo>«  of  citizenship,  and  only  accompanied  with  loss  of 
projiortv  sii  far  as  such  loss  wiis  cunpiebcndeJ  in  llie  j.cn- 
ten>e  of  Rvlegalio.  Tiie  poet  himself  has  expressed  tht& 
with  strict  technical  accuracy  in  one  of  bis  elegies  addressed 
to  bis  wife,  in  which  he  tells  bar  that  abo  cannot  be  truly 
upbraided  as  being  tito  wife  of  an  eixile^  inaamueli  at  bia 
lentenoe  wn<;  only  Rclegatio: 

'  N<'<:  vium.  ner  open,  nac  jof  ralhi  rivii  luienut; 

Uu0  mviui  Titio  iHiTdnr*  roprU  nwo 
8ml  ^inia  pMcnto  laciuu*  noo  niTuil  illl. 
Nil  tiu  DM  paXhif  j'Ltiil  al>ir«  fori*.' 

rnjj.t.  EJ.i:. 

In  otber  passaget  bowevtr  (THit.  EL  3.  &e.)  lie  calls 
bimseir  Exsul,  but  donbtlaM  in  Aa  fHMtal  aenaa  of  tbat 
term ;  for  Rclegatio  ma  oneof  tbeapeciosof  vbiehBxailtnm 

was  the  genus. 

He  ndnLtis  (  7V)</.,  ii.  207)  that  there  were  two  charges 
against  hiui,  the  ciiaractcr  of  his  amatory  versest  and  some 
fault  (error)  which  he  never  mentions.  The  whole  of  tho 
aeeond  book  of  tho  *  Tristitit'  which  is  addressed  to  Augua* 
tua.  is  an  apology  for  hit  erotic  poetry,  ami  he  complains 
tluit  though  written  long  before  the  dnte  of  his  banishment, 
it  was  made  the  ground  or  pretext  of  his  punishment: 

*  No*  illKXJ'l.-  j..nl  I'ri.'i'm  »L-tip'...>  |"^i-f;ivilini«  "tio; 
Su|>plicu>m  ]>tiuiui  tiuo  Uki\A  c^lyn  noTiim.' 

rn$t..  iL  531h 

In  variolu  other  passages  (Tritt.,  iii.,  El.  14;  iv..  El.  1 ; 
KL  1;  *  Ep-  e\  runtu,'  i.  1,  &c.)  he  relerato  bia  poetry 
as  one  canie  of  bia  niafortunea.  It  nay  be  eoi\|eeturcd 
that  he  was  punished  under  the  provMont  of  the  Julian 

Law,  De  .\dullcriis  eonrrendis  (Di^.,  4",  tit.  v.),  which  was 
passed  about  h  c.  17;  for  though  tho  provisintis  uf  tliis  law, 
as  known  to  ns,  tnakc  no  menlion  of  \ibs(  (  iir  poetry,  it  i*. 
dear  from  the  title  in  the  '  Digest '  that  tbe  law  extended 
beyond  punishing  the  direct  parties  to  an  act  of  aduliery. 
for  it  puutsbcd,  among  othert,  those  who  lent  their  houses 
for  adtilienus  purpo^^es.  Ovid  binaelf  says,  tbat  of  tbe  two 
charges  brought  against  him,  one  should  be  nameless,  but 
the  other  was  founded  on  his  amatory  poetry  as  encourag- 
ing to  adultery : 

'  AlCni  pus  lUfieivit  qnn  tut|>i  eriiniuc  taclu*, 
AlgMHOlMMMl  dOCtar  ■diiltc;  i<.' 

rrilf..ii.  21 U 

At  the  time  of  his  banishment  the  fifteen  books  of  th* 
*Metantorphoses'  were  unfinished  ( Tritt^  i..  El,  I ;  ii.,  m  ; 
HI,  El.  14);  tbe  poet  had  burned  them,  as  being  incomplete, 
at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Rome,  but  there  were  other  copies 
in  existence.  The  twelve  books  of  the  *  Fasti,"  of  which  the 
first  six  only  have  been  preserved,  were  aUo  wri'.ten  before 
his  exile,  mid,  as  tbe  poet  tells  ««,  insi  ribeil  to  Augustus 
Ctesar.  Tbe\  were  thiisiied  durinj;  his  exile,  aud,  aS  WO 
now  linte  thcnn,  inscribed  to  C^rsar  German icus. 

The  works  of  Ovid  written  durin<^  his  banishment  are, 
the  Ave  books  of  tbe  *  Triatia,*  and  tbe  four  books  of  his 
*  Letters  ft'om  Pontus  :*  tbe  letters  are  addreased  to  bia  wife, 
to  Maximus,  Pedo  Alhinovanus.  Oroicinus,  Ruflniis.  and 
others  of  his  fnends.  Tiie  '  Ibis'  also  was  written  m  his 
banishment,  and  apjmreiitly  so-in  after  his  am vul  at  Tonii. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  abject  entreaties  of  tlie  puet 
and  the  interest  of  bis  friends,  Augustus  never  recalled  hira 
fhwn  banisbmeDt.  He  died  at  Tomi,  A,a  16,  in  tbe  sixtieth 
jMurorbiaic*MiAtiwtotitli«rbiabaiiiabnwiil.  Au|iiittta 


died  four  year*  before  him.  The  circuiiislarn(o  of  his  ne  t 
being  recalled  by  Tihci  lus  renders  it  prububle,  .^s  h»ii  b^n 
conjectured,  that  he  hud  incurred  the  an^er  of  Livia 
Augusta.  Tlie  poet,  who  had  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
luxurious  capital  and  tbe  «>eiety  of  all  his  moat  dkuinguiabed 
eonteraporarics,  6(>eni  the  laat  yean  of  bis  life  among  a 
barbarous  |)eople  and  in  an  inhospitable  climate,  worn  out 
wiih  t^riuf  and  mental  :  '  v  <  K.r  Pmto,  i..  Ep.  4).  His 
only  ponijolatiiHi  in  exile  was  lo  addre<i«  his  wife  and  absent 
frien<ls,  and  his  letters  were  all  poetical.  The  Muses,  wlw 
were  tho  cause  of  his  cabmity,  were  also  his  consolation  lO 
misfortune.  Though  the  *  Trisiia'  and  the  'LettenftniDBm' 
tus '  have  no  othw  topie  tbu  Ibe  poct'a  aonraw^  hj»  ex- 
quisite taste  and  fruitful  invention  Iwn  ndeamni  Iheu 
iKJtu  the  iniputation  nf  bein;^  tedious,wldlbiqrnMrMdvilb 
pleasure  and  even  with  s>mj)uthy. 

It  shows  ihe,vorsatil.i\  of  his  talent  that  he  wrote  a  poeai 
during  hts  exile  m  the  Getic  language ;  the  subject  waa»  the 

K raises  of  Augustus  Cossar  and  his  finally.  The  rude 
arbariana  to  whom  Ovid  lecitad  }bia  nenm  mm  niirpriwd 
and  deH|hted:  their  oninvilHed  nintda  admowledged  the 
power  of 'immortal  verso.*  They  applauded  and  ant;ii 
pated  the  poet's  recall ;  hut  the  stern  master  of  the  Rom.iii 
world  was  inexorable,    t Ex  Bmto,  iv.,  Ep.  1.1.) 

The  works  of  Ovid  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
the  literature  of  Rome.  With  the  exception  of  the  *  Meta- 
morphoses,' they  are  all  written  in  the  elegiae  menaursb  the 
restraint  of  which  would  have  been  ill  suited  to  aucb  hM^ 
eonposilionsas  ilie  '  Fasti,'  in  the  liandaof  almost  any  other 
Roman  poet.  But  Ovid  was  a  perfect  roaster  of  the  technirsl 
part  of  poetry,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  consummate 
skill  he  has  contrived  lo  include  in  each  consecutive  pair  of 
verses  a  full  find  complete  sense.  It  is  rarely  necessary  to 
k{o  beyond  eatih  pair  of  verses  in  onler  to  obtain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  poet ;  each  couplet  is  generally  complain  in  kadi 
And  yet  the  whole  of  a  wag  neon  vritten  in  this  nanawn  is 
so  artftilly  and  sUlfnlly  eombuied,  tbat  it  exhibits  a  fbulilcas 
unit^  It  I.S  a  necessary  con8C<|Ucnce  however  of  this  re- 
hiiaint,  mat  the  elegiac  poems  of  Ovid  are  sometimes 
expressed  with  such  an  epigrammatic  brevity  as  to  be  ob- 
scure; and  the  antithesis,  which  seems  to  be  ui  some  men- 
sure  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  measure,  and  c«rtnin^ 
was  rather  sought  after  than  avoided  by  the  poet,  ia  aomo- 
timea  too  fteqnent. 

If  we  estimate  the  character  of  Ovid  by  his  erotic  poetry, 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  without  excuse.  The  pleasure  of 
the  *e.x  seems  to  liave  been  the  uppermost  thought  of  iir* 
mind,  and  the  tendency  of  his  '  Amores  °  and  '  Ars  Amatoria' 
must  be  considered  injurious  to  the  morals  of  a  people.  Tbe 
'  Reraedin  Amoris '  can  hardly  be  viewed,  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  Tiev  it.  aa  a  kind  ef  Palinodia.  or  recanlalion  of 
his  amatory  poetry.  If  we  estimate  the  ohaiaeter  of  the 
(Met  by  that  of  tbe  licentious  d^c  in  which  he  lived,  we  sluill 
judge  him  more  fuvourahh  1.  j,  li  a  man  of  pleasui.*,  he 
"as  temperate  in  eating  und  (innking,  iiumane,  and  gcm^ 
r.illy  beloved. 

There  are  no  passages  in  tlie  extant  works  of  Ovid  which 
appioaeh  tho  gross  obacenity  of  many  passages  in  Catullus, 
Uoraeot  and  other  Ronan  wciteta;  and  this  is  a  iDerit.a( 
least  viewad  as  a  matter  of  tasle.  In  a  moml  point  of  view 

his  poetry  imu  be  more  dnnL^crous.  The  voluptuous  pic- 
tures of  t)vH!  an'  onl\  covcrcil  with  p.  tians))aient  veil:  and 
even  this  is  someiimcs  withdrawn.  It  is  rather  singular 
that  the  '  Heroides,'  which  abound  ui  obscure  uiiusions  and 
in  voluptuous  ima|Sery,Mid  arc  of^en  diflicult  to  understand, 
should  have  been  an  much  used  aa  an  elementaty  aebool- 
book  in  modern  timaa. 

The  two  great  works  of  Ovid  arc  hi.s '  Metamorphoses' 
and  his  '  Fusii.'  Tbe  subject  of  the  '  Metamorpbotes*  u 
hrieliy  eotpraaaed  in  tbe  opanioi  of  the  flm  book:— > 

•  In  BOTH  frrt  snimnTrmMtji.  dirrrc  firmns 
4'4>rj>on.    1)1  r<>ry  it  i  n  mi  tiu  miioi»in  i-i  iIIm) 
Adtpiratf  mria ;  |itiiaiH)u«  «b  uriginc  mumli. 
Ad  ntca  |xi|>ct.iiiin  iletlueito  teM|iar«  cumn.' 

Tlie  rich  mythology  of  Greece  furnished  Ovid,  as  it  td.iv 
sttll  furnish  tbe  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  wuh  m  a 
terials  for  his  art.    With  exquisite  taste,  simplicity,  and 

i pathos,  he  has  narrated  the  fabulous  traditions  uf  early  a^c». 
and  j^iven  to  ihem  tluu  appearance  of  reality  which  onr'  a 
tiiustcr-hand  could  imparl.  Uis  pieliafs  of  uatuie  are 
striking  and  true;  he  selects  with  cue  that  whiebiaap 
propriaie ;  be  nyeeta  the  snperfluoua ;  and  wliau  be  baa  ooof 
ptaM  hia  vi«rb»  i»  la  nnitlw  daflpativenor  tedundant 
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The  «rl  of  the  rnelorician,  as  well  as  that  of  the  poet,  i« 
|H>rceptible  in  all  the  workt  of  Ovid,  but  iwrlicularty  in  the 
*  Hetatuorpboiea.*  The  two  upeeehes  of  Ajax  anil  Uly>so<t, 

in  tlie  beginning  of  the  iMrtccnJh  bovk.aic  in  llieir  kiml 
inodi-U  of  oratory.  Ho  wlu  cuuld  wriiu  \\n-  s[M«ch  ul 
TJI) Sees,  miyiit  hiii»-plf  have  tj<'<-ointJ  an  orator,  ami  if  hi;  had 
lived  in  the  age  of  Uottensiuii  and  Uic«ru.  tutgbt  have 
abovo,  a»  UlyMM  did— 


quill  (KuaiUa 


Tba  *tfet«ioarptiaMi*  an  read  with  pleuara  bj  youth, 
and  are  re-read  in  inore  advanced  age  with  atfll  greater 

dclijfht.  The  l  oct  ventured  to  predict  that  his  poem  would 
burx'ive  hiui,  arid  he  rc«id  wherever  the  Human  name  was 

The  '  Fasti '  of  Ovid  arc  in  fact  a  vnluahle  hmtoncal  nio- 
immieBI,  He  has  preserved  to  u*  the  Rxnian  calendar,  with 
all  ^aptient  ^tiir.o^  attashed  to  it,  coUeclod  from  the  tra- 
ditiont  of  the  y.c  ipie  and  the  old  ebnmielm  and  antiqua- 
rian*. Uis  own  explanations  may  often  be  of  little  value, 
but  they  arc  easily  Fcparatefl  from  the  antienl  story  or  tra- 
ditioQ  whii  h  ho  n  Iriti  ■..  He  begins  with  January,  and  fol- 
lowing the  (la)!>  of  the  month  i<t  order,  he  assigns  to  each 
Its  appropriate  fesliral  or  »olemiiiti(.'>.  It  shows  no  small 
art  in  a  poet  to  rxinvert  the  Calendar  of  bis  country  into  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  poeiD,  rieli  in  liialorioal  UetM,  and 
•oUf  cned  and  relieved  fay  tnu  poetnr.  A  conplele  wm- 
mentaiy  on  tfie  *  Faaii  *  would  be  a  valaabte  eommentary  on 
■Rf  tnan  history.    The  last  six  bi.">kMiie  luirortiirjatcly  h»Nt. 

Oviil  urotc-  also  1)110  traijedyat  li-ast.  the  '  Meden  '  (Trttt , 
il)  which  is  hiyiily  ^I  '^Kt•tl  <.f  h\  Qutntiltan  (/Mf.  Or^  x«  \), 
and  by  Tacitus  iUe  Orat.  Diafng.,  12>. 

There  are  variou:^  other  pmall  poem  attributed  to  him, 
pcrbape  without  good  reason. 

Tilt  editions  of  the  collected  and  scprato  poemo  of  Orid 
are  numerouii.  The  best  edition  of  hta  eompleto  works  it 
by  Burmann.  4  vols.  4to„  Amsterdam,  1747.  The  French 
tr^n^ljiions  of  llia  various  pooms.  whii  h  -.iro  wry  niiin>MMii>, 
hTf  oitetitioned  at  the  end  of  a  long  article  on  Uvid  in  the 
'Biographic  UoiTondle.'  There  are  numeraus  Bnglith 
tnn  slat  ions  :— 

The  best  translation  of  Ovid  into  English  verse  is  'Ovid'a 
HeramorphoMik  in  Flftoea  Booka»  traualated  by  the  ntoet 
Eminent  Hands,*  London*  1717,  fi»l.  There  have  been 
numerous  reprints  of  this  version.  The  translators  were, 
Drjden,  Addison.  Congievc,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phil- 
lips, (tarth.  C°ri)\a)l.  and  Sowell.  Sandys  translated  the 
first  live  U>ok»,  Loud.  1627,  fol.;  and  separate  books  have 
been  translated  by  others.  Tliero  tsahtt-riil  ])rose  trans- 
lalion  by  Clarke,  I^ndon,  1735,  8vo. :  and  there  is  an- 
oltior  p'O'c  translation.  London,  I74H.  There  arc  many 
tratttlatiOQS  of  llae  'Art  of  Love.'  one  by  Dr>den,  Congreve. 
&eL.  as  well  b«  of  the  *Heroieal  Bpwiles.'  one  by  Quarle^, 
I»nd.  1C7T,  8vo.:  anJ  thtri*  an?  1r;m>hilii'iir,  in  verse  or 
prose,  <jr  Ixjtli,  of  iho  •  ?'a*Ii  '  ami  the  uthor  workA. 

1;  IS  hardly  nooe!3>aiy  to  roinaik  ih.il  a  translation  of 
Ovid  into  English  can  have  litU«  \alue.  A  great  part  of 
fats  merit  consist*  in  his  languii|;e ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
ren  der  the  mcanioff  of  the  origi  nal,  except  by  periphrasis  and 
paraphrase,  wbidioscdly  convey  the  meuuing,  and  most  cer- 
tainly destroy  thio  hoauty  of  that  wbinh  it  a  work  of  con- 
bummale  art 

OVIE'DO,  a  town  in  Spain  and  \]\p  capital  of  thn  pn;- 
vincc  called  Aslunas,  u  liituatt'd  laa  plain  the  conttuencv 
of  two  little  rivers.  Ovia  or  Ove  and  Nora,  the  former  of 
«bich  runs  into  the  Nora,  and  the  Nora  into  tho  Nal.ui, 
another  inconsiderable  stream  in  the  neighbourhu  jd.  Thu 
origin  of  Oviedu  is  generally  asii|[nod  to  Fraela  I.,  gtaud- 
son  of  Felayo,  who  i«  supposed  to  have  btiilt  it  in  A.n. 
753.  soon  after  his  arcession  to  tho  throne  of  A>tiirias. 
A'  cordm^  to  other  authorilieii,  Oviodo  wuo  a  consiiioiuh'.e 
town  bff{)re  the  tunc  of  tliat  s<ivoi«i^rii,  who  Ls  haid  .mly  to 
have  luaile  it  the  capital  of  In^  now  cuitqiiesits  from  the 
lneithercase.it  is  iiHtrif  than  probable  that  Ovie<lo 
I  called  from  Itie  rim  Ovia,  or  Ove.  noar  to  which  tliut 
town  stands.  Darin;  the  middle  agesO^icdo  was  known 
throughout  Christendom  as  the  City  of  the  Bisfaopa  <*  Civitaa 
Eptacoporum*).  owini;,  we  are  told,  to  the  great  number  of 
dignitaries  of  the  ohui<  h  ^^h'l.  homp  per^^^utod  and  exiled 
by  the  Moh?nnme<lan  c'ini]uoro:>,  toi>k  refuge  in  this  place. 
Oviedo  Was  f  irincrlv  llie  t-oat  of  a  hi^liop,  but  a  councd 
liaving  b(  on  hoi  1  there  in  901,  the  bishopric  was  by  Uut 
pone  clevaio'l  in'o  t«n  aidibiKboprio.  Hut  djaaiiy  howoMt 
P.  C«  Ho.  l«48. 


was  in  the  course  of  time  transferred  to  the  choteh  Of  8bi(* 
iago,  and  Oviedo  became  a  bishopric  as  before. 

Oriedo  eontains  an  episcopal  palatHs,  three  parishes,  a 
ralhe<lral,  and  a  collogiatc  rlnirf  h  :  it  bnd  also  ihrio  con- 
vents of  monk*  niul  three  of  nuns,  U-fiides  four  h^>spitnl». 
Tho  univo;>;iy,  oi.c  of  the  finest  buildin>;s  in  the  town,  is 
well  etirJo*«l.  and  contains  a  numerous  and  select  library 
The  cathedral,  which  is  also  supposud  lo  be  the  foundation 
of  Fraela  in  760.  is  a  magniflcenl  siruetura  of  the  pnro 
Oothio  style,  equalled  periiaps  by  none  in  the  PeninstthL 
It  once  contained  a  rich  treasury  of  valuablo  vases,  lel  cs, 
and  other  nmameiits.  but  thc«ic  were nlmoet entirely  lo»t  dur- 
ing the  Kreiicli  war.  Th'-  ii  iii.iiiis  i  f  fourteen  kings  and 
queens  of  Astuiias  ure  (h  jM/Mled  in  one  of  ihe  cliapols. 
Tlioic  i>  also  in  the  town  another  very  fine  church.  iSan 
Salvador,  built  by  King  Silo  in  774.  The  streets  are  tole« 
rably  straight,  regular,  and  well  paved.  The  principal 
wniareb  where  tite  market  b  held,  is  handsome  and  latgt. 
There  are  some  public  walks,  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  trees,  the  principal  being  that  called  'FA  Chanihrl,' 
The  town  is  provided  with  j?ood  water  hy  a  vor\  -.i  inpiu- 
oii'-  aipii-diiot  nf  forty-one  arolios.  onlnol\  bii,lt  of  Ir'/o-li-im. 
Oviedu  has  I  it  ilcorno  commerce,  like  tuont  ut  i  h*:-  ^nhiuU  u  wiis 
in  Spain,  owing  tu  the  total  wsnl  of  ruuds.  It  )ia<  a  low  lau- 
ytiuU.  two  manufactories  of  woollen  bats,  liom  com Ui.  but- 
tons f  ii  the  u&e  oi  tho  peosaMiy.  and  soma  coarse  linon- 
si  uSi.  I'here  is  also  a  manvlhetiin  of  ariDS,  supported  Iqr 
the  goTcriimeiit.  but  tb«f  works  hare  of  late  been  ttisr* 

pondod. 

The  pit|)ohit if>n  of  Ov  irdvi  in  \(i'i7,  the  epoch  of  the  last 
cen>u?,  was  1U,17I,  It  iv  ilif  bn  i  li-plofc  of  llic  celebrated 
Feijoo,  tho  author  of  the  '  Teatro  Cniico.'  Madnd,  1777; 
of  the  bishop  Don  Pelayo,  who  lived  m  the  time  of  For^ 
nando  el  Magno,  and  leA  a  chronicle  of  Spain  and  a  aenea- 
logy  of  the  kings  of  AMurias;  of  Luis  Fenmndez  d» 
Oviedo^  the  author  uf  many  excellent  works  on  inedicino 
and  botany;  and  la<(tly,  of  the  celebrated  Marina,  the  au- 
thor of  the  'Tcorirt  <U-  his  Corte*.'  Madrid,  ih'J.'.  t^uedo 
IS  4;  miles  north  ol  Leon.  43"  Iti'  N.  lal,  i'  67'  W  lung. 

(Minaiioi  Fkitec.  M^ptUSa  Sagnula,  Madnd,  1754; 

Pons.) 

UVIE'DO  Y  VALUE'S,  GONZALO  FERNANDEZ 
£>K.  one  of  tfao  earliest  faistoriana  of  the  New  World,  was 
bom  at  Madrid  in  1478.  Beinir  of  noble  Aatnrian  descent, 

he  was,  at  the  age  uf  twohc,  introduced  into  tiie  ro\ul  pa- 
lace as  one  of  the  paires  ol'  I'nnro  John  of  Castilc,  the  son 
of  Ferdinand  and  Uabolia.  Ho  (01111111101  wi;h  the  court 
several  )ear»,  and  wub  present,  though  a  boy,  at  the  closing 
campaigns  of  the  Moorish  war  which  preceded  live  surren- 
der of  Granada  (\-i90-<)i).  In  ldl4,  according  to  hb  own 
statement,  he  umbarked  for  tho  Woat  Indies,  where,  al- 
I  bough  he  ravisiiod  bis  mitivo  oountoy  aeveral  times,  h« 
continoed  during  the  remainder  of  his  lifb.  0\'i<>do  oecu" 

ptod  several  important  jvists  imdi  r  (ho  govoniiiu  r.f :  ho 
Wa»  made  govu-rnor  of  llio  fort  and  hathou."  ol  S.tiiio  Do- 
mingo in  thu  island  of  llispaniold  or  l]a\t),  and  ciiptaiii  of 
a  company  uf  infantry.  Charles  V.  appointed  him  also  to  au 
office  of  a  literary  nature,  fur  which  ho  was  highly  qualitled 
by  his  vast  learning  and  his  long  residence  in  the  New 
World,  diat  of  historiographer  of  the  Indies.  1 1  w us  in  this 
capacity  that  he  produced  his  principal  work,  'Uistoria 
General  do  las  Indias,'  in  fifty  books,  twenty  of  uhioh, 
niakiiiL;  the  first  part,  were  iinniod  for  the  first  time  at  Sc- 
\illeiM  15r?,5,  fol.;*  ropniilcd  at  Jsalauiauca  in  1247,  fol.; 
and  histly,  at  Vall  idolid  m  Ij.j7.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  Poleur,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1J5£, 
fol.  A  summary  of  this  work  is  also  inserted  111  Barcia's 
eoUeotioo  of  the  *  Historiadorea  Primitivoa  do  las  Indias 
Oeeidentalet,'  Madrid,  174S,  Ibt  Oviedo  wrote  likewiio 
*  Tratado  de  la  Natural  Hiiitaria  de  las  Indias.'  Toledo, 
1526.  besides  two  tracts  res|iecting  the  '  Palo  de  Guayacan ' 
(the  Guayacuiu  oflioinale  of  Linnaeus)  and  tiu'  "  P.iki 
Santo'  (Lignum  vitso),  which  are  irandated  into  Latin  in  iho 
first  volninu  of  the  tollei  iion,  'Scriptorum  do  Morbo  Gal- 
ileo.' But  the  work  fur  which  Oviedo  is  justly  celebrated, 
though  known  only  to  a  few  scholars,  is  his  '(^uinquage* 
nas,'  so  ontillad  fimm  its  oooaiating  of  fifty  dialogues,  in 
wMeh  the  author  is  the  ehiaf  inlMlocator.  This  iniercsiing 
production  contains  a  very  full  notice  of  the  princi|>.il  j-lt- 
sons  in  bpain,  their  lineage,  revenues,  and  aims,  wiin  an 
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limlwUBtible  fun<!  of  private  anecdote,  all  which  renders  it 
s  moat  valuable  adUitiun  to  the  hittory  of  that  time.  This 
vork  bowver  still  remains  in  manuscript,  in  three  fulio 
volume^  in  the  mtional  library  uf  Madria,  and  it  is  only 
throagh  tha  •ztraeu  of  Navarrete  tbat  we  are  enabled  to 
estimate  its  contents.  Oviedo  has  been  aocused  of  treating 
the  Indians  employed  in  the  pold-mincs  with  ttniustiRable 
cruelty.  IIis  '  11  i-^tury  of  India' tdo  lia*  been  ik-noiiiiccl 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Casas  as  a  wIiuUmiIc  fa- 
brication, 'as  full  of  lies  almost  as  pages;"  but  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that,  though  somewhat  loose  and  rambling,  he 
posMued  extensive  stores  of  iiifurmaiion,  by  whidk  UMM 
who  have  followed  him  have  greatly  profited. 

The  time  of  Oviedo**  death  b  imeertain.  bat  he  nuet 
hare  lived  to  a  coiisulerable  -.I'^c :  he  was  still  alive  in  De- 
cember, 1  j  >t'>,  since  the  original  manuscript  above  alluded 
to.  prenervcd  in  th«  libruy  at  Madrid,  ia  ngned  bj  Um  at 

the  ajie  of  7'J. 

(Navarrete,  Coleccinn  tie  I  'ui^ea  y  DescubrimientM.Kti- 
Orid*  iHid-iOi  VttKoMtHutoryqf  tht Reignqf  Ferdinand 
and  tatAdia,  vol.  i.;  MuSoc,  SMoria  inNimo  Mundo, 
Madrid,  1 793 ;  Pinelo,  Bfitum  4$  ta  SibtMtea  Oriental. 

Madiul.  1737.) 

OVri'.VHOUS.  An  animal  is  s,aid  to  bo  oviparous  when 
the  ovum,  or  egg,  is  excluded  from  the  body  entire  and 
batched  after  such  exclusion.  Birdi  and  lh«  gltat  majority 
of  reptdes  are  oviparous  auituats. 

,  ovis.  rsiiBKP] 

OVOV1V1TAR0U8.  An  animal  is  aaid  to  be  ovovivi- 
parous  when  the  eggr  is  hatehed  within  the  body  and  the 

younyoue  is  cxoluded  alive.  Tliu«.  amonf;  the  Pfptifn,  the 
young  of  the  Li/aid  known  by  the  name  of  Zoot'x-ti  vivi- 

{mm,  the  J'ifr,  the  UuUcsriakr,  ami  the  liltmiuvrm,  are 
tatched  btiiore  they  are  excluded  from  the  body,  and  not 
long  betbre  stieh  exclusion ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  the 
rupture  of  the  efg  takes  plaoe  during  the  parturition.  The 
Monotremes(£iMMi(a  am  QniAAorAyndkM)  and  the  Jfor^ 
$upialia  ara  ttumplaa  of  ovot ivipuous  mammifciwis  qun* 

drupeda. 

OVULE,  in  Botany,  is  the  unimpregnaled  *eed.  Tt  ori- 
i;inatos  from  a  succulent  cellular  space  called  the  placenta 
[Placbnta],  in  the  inside  of  the  seed-veaael,  and  maybe 
described  as  a  cellular  cone  or  nueleus,  enclosed  within  one 
or  two  ooau,  which  are  perfoiaiad  at  the  apex  of  the  oooe. 
Tbe^  latter  contains  a  minute  sac,  called  the  sac  of  the 
amnios,  in  which  the  embryo  appears  after  the  process  of 
itupregnalioii  has  taken  i  hue.  '1  he  examination  of  mon- 
strous formations  renilers  it  piuh.ihle  tliat  the  uvule,  mur- 
phologieally  con»idered,  is  a  bud  ;  but  this  doctrine  is  not 
universally  admitted,  and  requires  confirmation.  The  mo- 
dification* of  the  ovule  consist  chieUy  in  an  invenien  of  its 
parlSi  and  in  s  loas  of  one  of  iu  membranous  eantin|S)  the 
delails  of  which  are  suited  only  to  apecial  inlioduotMns  to 
botany.  An  account  of  tlietn  will  be  found  in  Liodtof's 
JnlT'iihtrlinn  In  B'jl'tny,   !rJ  edition,  p.  211. 

OVUI.ITES.  [Ol'KHCUl.IKfRA] 

O'VULUM.  (Malacology.)    [Cypb4UO«,  voLviii,  p. 267, 

OWKN.  JOHN.  (THBOtooY.l 
OWEN.  W    [Bible  SociBTV.] 
OWHYUBB.  C8AN0WiCBlM.Aitna.1 
OWLS.  [StkioidxI 

OX.  Tlie  i^enus  /?  /(  of  LiruiaMis  ronsists  of  tho?.e  rumi- 
nants only  winch  are  l.uiul ;,irl\  known  as  Oxen  :  and  though 
at  the  eoiiclu^ioii  of  \\\,-  aitii  ii-  we  nIuiII  eiidiavour  to  give 
a  sketch  uf  the  fuintly  Bovnhr,  arcoiding  to  the  views  of 
mora  modem  soologi^ts.  it  will  treat  mainly  4^  Qcsn  only, 
or  the  forms  comprised  under  the  Linnean  genua  above 
named,  and  tha  genus  Ombot  of  Bn  BlainTiUe^ 

OnaAmiATioN. 

Skeleton ;  i*fW/.— The  front,  or  forehead,  is  wide  and 
ilattuned  ;  the  lacrymal  bone  ia  enlarged  below  and  leaves 
no  open  space  between  it  and  the  nsial  bone.  The  upper 
oedntal  and  parietal  bones  unite  at  so  early  a  period  into  a 
single  bone,  that  the  calf  almost  at  its  btrth  has  them 
already  in  the  cunfiuent  stale:  bui  in  the  eail;i>r  stnires  of  the 
fuatus,  the  two  parieiul  niui  the  two  latci  {larietal  bones  arc 
distinguishal.le.  The  on  ipiial  suUire  remains  strong;  below 
the  occipitnl  crest,  nnd  so  differs  from  the  other  rutuinants; 
and  the  frontal  sutoie  reaches  up  to  this  crest,  thus  form- 
ing the  pnocipel  character  of  the  physiognomy  of  the  ox. 
Zba  hola  anafogoua  to  th*  spbano-palMio*  ^urtun  is 


enormous  and  is  hidden  in  the  sunken  t^pacc  behind  tha 
orbital  or  supermolar  protninencc  of  the  maxillary  bone; 
at  its  superior  border  a  small  portion  only  of  the  vomer  ii 
peroeplible.  The  tympanic  cavities  terminate  iu  long  sharp 
poinis,  and  batweon  uem  the  bastlary  bone  presenU  tw 
strong  prominenee8»  Tha  temporal  ala  of  the  antnrior 
sphenoid  bone,  whidb  IB  th*  aniakipas  and  stags  has  tlie 
(•ri'>t  hut  >  I  (^htly  pnjeeting^  has inlha Oian a  strong nnd 

sharp  project  ion. 


Dental  formula : — Incisors  ; 
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0 

SI. 


canines  0 ;  molan 


TMthsfOi. 

fSee  the  fi'^'Ures  of  skulls  of  Oxen  i;i  the  arlie!c  Bisos* 
and  ibose  of  the  Do*  Caffrr  and  B<ts  }  rimigertiut  below.) 

The  rest  of  the  skeleton  is  much  like  inst  of  the  other 
ruminantti  and  the  following  cuts  will  give  a  better  idea 
than  words  of  the  eonstmetion  of  the  extremitiee. 

Tlie  anterior  ani;le  of  the  spino  of  the  srspuls  is  pro- 
lon!;ei1,  as  in  the  camels,  into  an  acromial  apophysis,  snd 
the  spinal  border  is  loumiLd  :  moreover  in  the  fJx  the  base 
of  the  spine  towards  the  neck  of  the  bone  ts  blended  with 
the  anterior  border.  In  the  jielvis  of  the  rnminant.s  gene- 
rally the  spinal  an^le  of  the  ossa  ilii  is  wider  sod  {daccd 
more  backwards  than  the  external  angle,  the  truncation  of 
which  is  oMIqua  and  nearly  oonliuuens  to  tha  nntador 
border  of  the  Mme.  The  pelvis  of  the  Ox  may  thua  ke 

eayilv  distinguished  from  that  of  the  hnriie,  which  has  its 
sp,:ial  Mngle  pointed  and  as  fisrward  as  the  external  anplp, 
whirii  l.isi  IS  m  ire  truncated,  bo  as  to  be  nearly  s<iuatc.  The 
ischium  of  the  0.\,  moreover,  is  much  more  elevated  above 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  the  ischial  tuberosity  is  truncated  so  si 
to  peasant  tbna  toglesb  tnd  the  posteriot  edge  of  tha  pelvis 


•  In  Ibn  uticia  Hidh.  tot.  iv.tp.  4ft 
Urffd  psiacrftiih  «f  tbt  M»,  tm  *  saST' ' 
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furm«  a  wi  ll  marked  n-  entering  ari^le,  wliiUt  in  the  horse 
tb«  tame  part  is  nearly  roctiUnear.  Our  limits  do  not  permit 
»  flMTB  detailed  dagcripiioii,  wd  indeed  the  otlier  pomti  im 


^teb  tlie  akeleton  of  the  ox  differs  from  other  niminants 
arc  pritu  ipally  thnse  of  size  and  pri>porlional  length  and 
tliirkin  ss.  The  annexed  eu:  u  ill  convey  a  j»t'iieial  idea  of 
theeMiiif  e.  ii-Sructiun,  aii  l  lin;  *evt'ral  bones  are  within 
tho  reach  of  tuost  uf  tbo»e  who  would  wish  to  examine  tbfl 
parts  in  detail. 

Orgatu  qf  Digeitim,^T\m  number  nnd  disposition  of 
the  teeth  will  he  Jband  tt  p.  74 ;  and  the  digestive  canal 
may  be  well  studied  bjr  examining  tlie  following  prepara- 
tions in  the  Museum  of  the  Ro>nl  dlUge  of  Surgeons 
{.Phyfir)li,^i-al  Seri-s).  No.  555  exhibits  the  st  .niach  and 
small  intestines  of  a  fetal  calf  (/?')t  Taurun.  Linn.t.  The 
rumen  is  laid  open,  showing  its  communication  with  the 
(Mophagua  and  the  reticulum,  and  the  several  compart* 
OMnta  fine  vhiefa  it  is  divided :  the  two  larger  occupv  the 
umer  put  efthe  imnneb;  tlte  two  smaller  form  sa'ccuU 
viitble  eztenorljr  at  the  lower  part  of  the  paunch ;  the  latter 
appear  to  be  analni;uus  t>>  the  canliai'  -  imili  of  tj),.  Peccary 
and  Kanparoo,  but  are  buih  l.ni  il  wwU  lulicle.  The  ret i- 
f-uluni,  nr  hiitieyH?«mb  bag.  is  lu.il  -n,  -<i  as  in  exhibit  the 
large  aperture  of  communu  ati  iii  wnli  tlie  preceding  cavity, 
and  the  groove,  or  canal,  leading  from  the  (csupliagus  ta  the 
psalteriuro  or  plicated  oavity.  It  ia  along  this  canal  that 
the  r«-tnaitketed  Ibod  is  eonfeved  to  the  pnlterfum.  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  groove  •nutting  out  the  reticulum 
equally  with  the  rumen.  A  black  bristle  is  passed  through 
th.s  ci  iiuimi.iiMtion,  and  the psalierium  laid  o].'en,  .showing 
the  lamina?  wiUnn  it,  and  the  opening  into  the  abomasus, 
which  is  left  ciilire.  No.  jj'i  consists  of  portions  of  the 
four  cavities  of  the  stomach  uf  a  calf,  exhibiting  their  man> 
ner  of  eomiatinicalion  with  each  other  and  with  the  CBto- 
phegua,  more  especially  the  canal  whieh  loads  from  the 
(Mophaeus  to  thepsalteriun,  and  the  naseular  sphincter 
surrounding  it.  Tnis  sphincter  is  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
irritability,  which  occasions  it  to  contract  upon  the  degluti- 
tion which  follows  rumination,  and  to  ddate  when  fund  is 
swallowed  after  having  undergone  the  first  mastication 
enljr.  It  ii  eUnrioui  that  by  the  contraction  of  tibia  aphine- 


ter  tha  M^nasticated  food  ia  in  great  neastire  prevented 
froia  eiil«riog  either  the  ninen  or  reticulum,  bat  must  pass 
directly  into  foe  third  eaTity.  theorlilee  of  whidi  is  by  the 

«-»T.e  art  drawn  up  towards  the  ODSophajus  te  rrcfive  it. 
The  \illi  nf  tbf  ruiiu-n  are  very  short  and  pointed.  The 
alv(.n..li  of  til.'  Mjiii-uluin  and  tlio  laminaj  of  the  psalteiHiim 
are  also  beset  with  villi.  Tho  rascular  lining  of  the  abo- 
mosus  is  seen  to  be  thrown  into  broad  rugip,  in  the  small 
portion  of  the  cavity  which  it  pceierved  in  the  preparation. 
Kow  559  ia  the  portion  of  the  mmen  of  an  Ox.  The  vilh 
arc  still  more  flattened  in  shape  than  they  are  in  the  sheep, 
and  arc  pointed  at  the  extremity  (whereas  those  in  the  sheep 
are  dilated),  except  iicar  tho  reticulum,  where  they  assume 
the  form  of  lammaj  with  irregular  jagged  marj.'uis.  No. 
560  presents  a  small  portion  of  the  American  Biscm,  in 
which  the  villi  are  much  lunger,  coarser,  and  of  a  darker 
colour.  In  No.  664.  A,  a  portion  of  the  reticulum  of  an 
Osiaabown.  where  the  cells  are  seen  chiefly  disposed  be- 
I  broad  parallel  septa,  and  the  larger  cells,  nrlBad  by 


sTasaw. 

the  narrower  transverse  septa,  are  again  divided  into  smaller 
cells.  No.  564,  B»  ia  a  amaU  portion  of  the  iiaalterinm  of 
an  Ox.  prepared  to  ahow  the  diflbrent  sixee  of  the  lamintt 

of  th;s  cavity.  These  lamina-  are  of  two  kinds,  lar:;e  mid 
small  ;  the  larger  ones  are  of  two  sizes,  which  alternaie  with 
each  I'llicr;  but  between  each  of  the  larger  laminfp  a  small 
one  is  interposed.  They  arc  all  beset  with  papills,  and 
lined  with  cuticle,  part  of  whic  h  has  been  turned  downfhmi 
one  of  the  largest  lamina>.  No.  b36.  A,  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  spleen  of  a  calf  {Bot  Thnru*),  which  haa  been  ma* 
eerated  after  distention  of  the  nXiM,  to  show  the  meshes  of  the 
cavernous  structure  of  the  spleen  and  the  large  size  of  the 
cells  or  spaces  which  they  inteicept.  {Cut.,  vol.  i.)  It 
should  not  bo  forfioticn  that  the  tongue  of  the  Ox  performa 
a  prin<-i]ial  [art  in  collectini;  tin-  foi'l  before  it  ia  anbuiitted 
to  tho  orj^ans  of  mii^tication  and  digestion. 

Urinary  Suslem. — In  the  same  museum  will  bo  found 
(No.  I25!t)  the  kidney  of  an  Ox  {Bot  Taunu)  minutely 
injected,  and  a  MetioQ  mnoved  to  rim*  tha  nniHeationa  of 
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\^]\  is,  or  nlotiK&ted  infumlibulo.  The  cortical  substance 
y»ri.MMt>.  oNlcrnu'ily  a  iiuinbi  r  of  clefU  est<-i;(lin>^  inwards  to 
a  varying  depth,  und  in  some  degree  correspotiilmg  lo  the 
it'i  urate  cones  of  tubuh'  uhnifcri  within;  this  gives  alubu- 
latfld  atructure  to  the  gland,  which  i»  penoanent.  A  simi- 
lar  BlructUT«  is  obwerrable  in  tbe  haman  kidnmr  at  an  earljr 
pei  i(.fl  oroxMcnrc.  but  the  clefts  are  afterwards  obliterate 
by  a  <\i!itjiuc'l  devt-lupmeiit  of  the  cortical  substance.  No. 
)  j  )  I  IS  a  similar  spcciuu  n.  and  No.  1235  is  a  smaller  lobo 
of  the  f  uinc  Widnev,  on  one  side  of  which  the  cortical  sub- 
ataiice  >  r<  ut,  «u  show  the  tninuie  tortuous  secerning 
Teaaeli.  Mo.  12£fi  is  the  section  of  ihe  kiUnqrof  an  Ox, 
showinii^  three  mamiRfl}  eonvt  i^'ui<r  to  terratnale  aptwrently 
iti  one  itiruii(!iljuliirii :  and  No.  1 -.i.jS  exhibit-*  a  longitudinal 
M.-ctioii  of  tUc  kiiloL-y  o(  a  bison,  sboumg  tlio  iiuini-iou.s  urn- 
duH.nv  cones  and  thf  raunfi.atums  of  the  which 
«xteu«l  into  the  substance  of  the  ktdaey  to  surround  Ibe 
mamtlle  and  receive  the  urinary  secretion.  The  cortical 
subalanee  is  thinner  than  in  the  Qx,  and  the  kidnair  shorter 
and  broader.   (Cat.,  rol  il) 

Bruin,  Sf  iT  'Ui  Si/\f  m,  and  Sftucs. — No.  13'2B,  in  the 
Physiulo<;ic.il  Sents  of  ;he  sanio  museum,  shows  the  brain 
of  an  Ox  ( Tuurus)  injeced,  and  the  pia  mater  removf  1 
from  the  lutt  hetnUpheru  to  show  the  cotivolutions,  which 
are  more  numerous  and  vavy  than  in  tbe  sbeep. 

&ght. — Ttiis  sense  is  aeiite  in  the  genus  Bm  by  day. 
The  anterior  ))erf»ralion  of  tbe  eboroid  coat,  or  pupil,  ia 
oblouf^.  Tn  the  Phy>i<dogioul  Series  of  ihe-  museum  of  ilio 
College,  the  broad  Uan^\  ersu  tapetoni  Uicuium  of  the  eye  of 
an  o\  IS  well  shown  in  the  (n eiiaraln  ii  No.  ir  jH.  Thi-  pii;- 
raoutum  in  tho  ox,  as  well  as  m  most  tf  not  all  atiuu  ils 
feeding  on  eraas,  has  (in  the  same  eye)  ceitaia  portions 
which  are  wnite^  and  others  which  are  of  a  fine  green.  The 
eyelids  and  nictitating  membrane  of  a  cow  are  exhibited  in 

^o.  ]7^^,  and  bii-tlos  are  ydaced  in  tbe  punrta  larhrymulia, 
und  al^j  in  tiie  due:s  of  soinc  of  thu  meibumian  glands. 
Ilr'tuiri^,  also  acule. 

Smell  and  TatU.—Viell  developed.  No.  1256  of  the 
series  above  anudedto  shows  one  of  the  inferior  tnrbmati-d 
bonei,  with  tbe  pitnitarr  membrane  injected.  The  taste  is 
also  sulHcienUy  deTelopid,  and  from  the  supply  of  nerves 

must,  in  conjunction  with  the  smell,  be  rajtablr  of  aecu- 
ralely  di.stin5»iii*hing  the  aroma  (d  vanons  plants  in  order  to 
the  !>eleciii)n  of  tliusc  whudi  are  most  ngieeable  and  whole- 
some, and  the  rejecttun  of  tho»e  which  aru  disagreeable  or 
noxious  10  it.  That  this  power  of  dlMillCtioll  somen ine.s 
fails  ia  fatally  shown  by  the  mortal  eomeqneneee  of  brows- 
ing on  the  yew  and  other  deleterious  plants,  to  which  the 
buiigry  nnimals  have  tbfougbcareloMnMs  or  ethor  aceident 

had  access. 

Touch — This  sense  cannot  be  vi  iy  ai-ute  in  tbe  extreme 
ends  (»f  ibe  extrt«raitie«  at  least;  though  there  is  sensibtliiy 
en  ugh  to  warn  the  animal  of  injury  and  to  guide  its  steps. 
Mure  would  have  been  super fluoiis  and  annoying.  In  the 
mneoura  of  the  Rotat  College  of  Surgeons  (Physiological 
Sericji,  No.  2'-r,  exhibits  tlie  bisnlcati'  fo<it  of  a  calf  m- 
jocled.  The  nail  or  bi>of  is  removed  from  one  of  tliu  toes 
to  hhow  the  va^-ruhir  and  scnsiltle  Utniiia',  sniiilur  to  those 
in  the  hor-fe,  but  niucdi  smaller.  No.  141',^  is  tho  fool  of  a 
slink  calf  (foetus  Vacemi  injected,  shuwing  the  different 
States  of  tbe  cutieular  eovcnng,  which,  although  still  thin 
and  toft  where  tbe  hoofs  are  afterwards  to  be  perfeeled.  is 
too  denso  at  tliosc  parts  lo  permit  the  vasrulurity  of  tbe 
rorimu  ti>  appear  thiongh;  and  No.  1413  ii  another  foot  of 
a  calf  nijictcd,  and  tiie  lKK)f»  remov.-d,  to  show  tho  \  ascular 
laiUDiat  and  vilii  ol  ihc  cortum  covering  the  tasl  piialangcs. 

i^oi/.  Reproduction,  <^.— Qmh  are  eminently  herbi- 
VQfOUR,  for  tliough  they  will  browse  upon  shrubs  and  treei, 
grass  and  herbage  it  their  staple;  no  one  can  watch  a  cow 
grazing  without  observing  bow  porfc'ctly  the  w  bole  nieclia- 
iit»in  works  togelber,  Ihe  tongue  sweeping  in  a  wbisp  of 
herbage  into  the  vice  formeil  by  the  eutlini^-teetli  of  tiie 
lower  jaw  and  the  unarmed  front  of  the  upper  one,  and  the 
muai-1e:i  immediately  aiding  with  the  upwim  Jerk  to  sepa- 
rate the  bite  from  the  roots  on  which  it  was  growing.  For 
en  aeeoont  of  the  varieties  of  oxen  Inred  bv  tbe  gnxier. 
and  of  tho  food  on  w  hich  ibeyare  fatted  for  the  market,  see 
the  article  Cattli:.  In  a  slate  of  domesticated  nature,  that  is, 
wlici  e  liie  ainnial  roams  al  large  aiul  is  not  htail-fe<l,  or  cun 
Sued  to  what  are  caiied  artiQcinl  grasses,  or  to  artiticial 
food,  we  are  told  in  '  The  Swedish  Pan'  {Ammn.  Acad^\iA. 
ii.)that  oxen  eat  876  plants  end  refuse  818;  that  heifers 
trastp  away  in  endoraiw  where  tbe  mBada»4»edt  gmiWB  in 
•btindutee  and  eovecstliegroajidio  that  thefctnteaMomftke 


their  way  through  it:  '  the  country-people,'  nays  the  autlior, 
'  are  iimaiied.  and  inia),'itu'  tliat  tbe  m^iidow-nfeet  affords 
them  no  nourishtiient ;  whereas  tho  goal,  which  is  bleatui^ 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  is  not  suffered  lo  go  in, 
tlwugb  ho  longs  to  be  browsing  on  thui  plant,  which  to  bun 
is  delicaie  and  nourisbing  food.*  The  leaves  of  tbe  Lomg- 
leaved  Jl'afer  HiTnhrk  are  fjilal  to  oxen,  whilst  the  gv-iit 
feeds  hearltly  and  isufuly  u|)uii  it.  Linnaeus  found  that  tbit 
l>lant  was  tho  cause  of  ihe  terrible  disease  that  mcred  mnon^ 
the  horned  cattle  atTornea.  He  liad  scarcely  icfi  tbe  boat 
which  eanied  him  over  the  river  to  the  fatal  meadow  before 
he  was  convinced.  The  cattle,  it  appeared,  died  as  soon  as 
they  left  off  their  winter  fodder  and  returned  to  gmxinit; 
the' disease  diminished  as  tbe  summer  came  on,  at  vi\\iih 
time,  aswellasiii  the  aiiuimu,  few  died.  The  disiciuj*et 
was  jirojiayatt'd  ir:esutarly  and  not  by  contagir^n  :  itie  cows 
were  driven  in  the  t^pnng  to  tho  meadow  where  Linnwus 
landed,  and  where  he  saw  plenty  of  the  Lonf-^emyed  fVtder 
JHemioek,  and  there  they  died  awoUen  and  in  convuUaotti. 
In  other  places  the  plant  was  scarce.  *  Tbe  least  ntlCQtion 
will  convince  us.*  says  IJnnflPus,  *  that  brutes  spurn  what- 
ever IS  liurifid  lo  them,  and  distinguish  poiaionous  plants 
fi  I  111  salutary  by  natural  instinct;  so  that  tins  plant  li  not 
eateu  by  them  in  (ho  summer  and  autumn,  which  is  tlit 
reason  that  in  those  seasons  SO  iStW  ealtle  die.  via.  wlp  mHi 
as  either  accidentally  or  pwMsed  by  extreme  hunger  eat  of 
it  But  when  tbey  are  let  into  tbe  pestnres  in  spring,  part) r 

from  their  grn  dmes-,  af.er  fresb  be  b-.  :r\'\  partly  from  the 
cmptinens  and  inm^cr  which  they  Lavc'  underi»v)in;  during 
a  lon>^  w  inter,  they  (k-vuur  every  irrecn  lliiiii^  wbicdi  rdiiu* 
III  their  way.  It  happens  moreover  that  herbs  at  this  tuuc 
arc  small,  and  i:carccly  supply  fiiod  in  sufficient  qunntity. 
They  are  beaides  more  juicy,  MW  eovered  with  wnior,  and 
smell  lets  strong,  so  that  what  is  noxieus  is  not  easily  dw- 
cernc  )  fn-.m  what  ii  wbofcsonie.  I  observed  likowis<^  that 
the  radical  leaves  were  ahva\s  bitten,  tlie  others  not ;  vi  hudi 
con6rm8  what  1  ha\e  just  said.  I  saw  tins  plant  in  an  ad 
joining  meadow  mowvd  along  with  gru.ss  fur  winter  locbb  r : 
and  iliorefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that  sumo  cattle,  thoitt;b 
but  a  few.  should  die  of  it  in  winter.  Afler  I  left  Toroea  I 
•aw  no  more  of  this  plant  till  I  eame  to  the  vast  meadows 
near  Limmincen,  wbeie  it  ajipeured  along  tbe  m-.d  : 
when  1  f;ot  into  the  town  1  beard  the  same  coroplamu  as  dt 
Tornea,  of  the  annual  loss  (jf  cattle  with  the  same  circum- 
stances.' The  author  of  the  '  Swedish  Pan  '  also  obserres 
that  a  hungry  stomach  will  often  drive  animals  to  feed  upon 
plants  that  were  not  intended  for  them  by  natun.  fiat 
whenever  this  has  happened,  tbey,  if  tbey  escape,  beeoois 
more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  ac(]uire  a  fcrtntti  1<ituI  of 
experience;  and  he  instances  \hc  Mntik'sh'Mjii,  wlocii  j:ro»« 
near  Fabluna,  and  is  generally  )et"t  untouched  by  all  th.» 
animals  that  are  aocustomed  to  these  placesi ;  but  if  fareign 
cattle  are  bniught  thitbar  nod  aiAet  with  this  vegetable,  thev 
ventore  to  lake  too  largo  a  quanti^  of  and  are  kill«l 
He  adds  that  the  cattle  that  have  been  rem«d  in  tbe  pkins 
of  Schonen  and  Westragotbia  commonly  fall  into  a  dysen- 
tery when  ihey  come  into  this  woudlai\d  parts,  becau.se  tbey 
feed  upon  some  phmis  which  the  cattle  used  to  those  peaces 
have  learned  to  avoid.  Afeadou>-Saffiron  a  ^mong  tbe  plants 
deleterious  lo  oxen  if  taken  in  any  large  qnaatity ;  and 
JUUeban  is  also  said  to  be  poisonous  to  <Mm>  Few  m 
fntal,  as  it  is  to  herbivoronsqnadrupedK  generally,  the  gtees 
temptation  being  probably  too  atron:^  for  cattle  kept  on  short 
allowance.  Actions-at-law  m  this  country  have  not  been 
uncommon  against  a  defendant  for  not  kcepin;^  up  bounds 
or  hedges,  whereby  tbe  plaintitl  s  calUc  sttayM  into  places 
where  yew-trees  m«w.  fed  on  tho  branebei»  and  no  died. 

FMpnratipns  illnstiative  of  the  organs  of  generation  in 
tbe  male  will  be  found  in  tbe  Physiological  Series  of  the 
muskuim  of  tbe  College,  Nos.  2557,  2558,  2559;  and  Nov 
•27jG,  zlat,  2;iij.,  2rj9,  and  2760,  illustrate  the  fenvaie 
organs,  the  first  of  the  last-named  numbers  exiiihiting  lliose 
of  tbe  American  Bison,  and  the  others  those  of  the  Ojv,-  (Po> 
Taufw),  the  Heifer,  and  tho  fuslal  cow. 

The  pehod  of  gestation  is  nine  months.  The  normal 
number  is  one;  though  there  are  not  uncommon  instances 


of  tbe  coa  brlitKint;  forth  iwin^ 


tre  cases  of  her  pro- 


ducing thiee.  and  e\fn  more,  ai  u  lurlh.  In  tho  case  of 
twins,  if  tiu'y  be  male  and  female  apparently,  the  apparent 
female  is  generally  barren,  and  is  called  a  Free  Marttn 
( Taura  probaUy  of  Colttmelli,  Vnno,  and  tbe  antlent 
Romans). 

Ur.  Jena  {Gieatdng*  qf  Naiurtd  History,  1838)  states 
that  if  the  cow  ha«  twia%  one  of  then  n  male  and  Ibe  other 
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•  Temate.  Ihe  ktter  «  alway*  barren ;  but  tbi»  is  an  error,  as 
we  shall  ptMonlly  see.  '  It  is  a  fact  kn  mn.  and  I  Iwliove 
almost  universatly  under^tcKjel,'  write*  John  Hunter,  in  his 
Account  of  ihe  Free  Martin. '  thai  when  a  cuw  brinKS  forth 
two  c«lv4Mi,  and  ono  of  tfaam  a  bull-calf,  and  Iho  ollwr  to 
appearance  a  cow.  that  ihc  cow  calf  is  unlit  for  projiagaiion. 
but  the  biill-calf  p-ows  up  into  a  very  pro|)cr  bull.  Sucli 
a  onw-(:ilf  in  called  in  tins  ctumtry  fv  I'Vci^- M:iriin,  and 
if  riiuuioiily  as  well  known  sunon^  lite  tartners  as  either 
row  or  bnll.  Although  it  will  appear  from  the  description 
of  this  animal,  that  it  ia  an  hermaohrodile  (beinv  in  no 
mpeet  different  fh>ra  other  bermapbroditea),  yet  1  shall 
ret  un  ihf  term  frfr-mariin  to  diHtmg^ish  the  hcnnapliro- 
diif  pi  j'Uiced  in  this  way  from  tlio««  which  resemble  the 
herma|>liio<l:ti- of  uth<  i  aiumaU :  Tt  I  know  tli;it  in  black 
cattle  liueh  a  (leviatton  niuy  Itc  »ri>duct:<i  without  (he  cir- 
cumstance of  twins ;  and  even  where  there  are  twins,  the 
one  a  male,  the  other  a  female,  they  may  both  have  tho 
Mrnna  of  generation  paHbetly  formed. 

Hunter  goc3  on  to  state  that  the  Free-Martin  has  all  the 
<'Xlernal  marks  of  a  cow-calf  a^  to  Ihe  teats  and  the  external 
female  pait^,  or  hnirin^,  as  the  faniUT-^  t  rm  il  ;  it  >!m\vs 
no  inclination  fur  tho  bull,  nor  does  the  buti  take  notict)  of 
It.  The  form  much  resembles  that  of  the  ox  or  spayed 
heifer,  and  the  animal  is  considerably  latser  than  either  the 
bull  or  cow,  with  horns  similar  to  thoae  o?  tlie  ox.  Ila  bel- 
low is  like  that  of  an  ox,  having  more  r^mblancc  to  that 
of  the  cow  than  the  bull,  and,  like  the  ox,  it  is  used  for  the 
yoko  and  fattcno  1  for  tlio  (able.  Thf  flesh  \<  ^jencrally  con- 
sidered finer  m  fibre  than  that  of  either  buU  or  row,  and  tu 
surpass  that  of  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  bear- 
ing  iberefore  a  higher  price  in  the  market;  but  there  are 
iioi  wanting  exceptions  where  the  lleeh  baa  turned  out 
Illy  ■»  bad  aa  biiU-bet(  certainly  vocm  fhaa  that  of  a 


That  ihc  (win  female  is  not  always  barren  when  the  other 
calf  is  a  male  is  proved  by  the  following  among  other  in- 
stances. Hunter  relates  that  a  cow  belonging  to  Benjamin 
Way.  Esq.,  of  Oenham,  near  Uxbridm,  produced  twina 
which  were  to  sppearanoe  male  and  wmale.  The  latter 
died  when  about  a  month  old.  Upon  examining  the  or^^ans 
of  generation.  Hunter  found  that  they  were  perfectly  formed, 
and  to  make  certain  he  procured  thosu  of  u  ruintnon  cow- 
calf,  and  ill  comparison  found  them  exactly  alike.  'This,' 
be  continues, '  made  us  regret  that  the  animal  had  not  lived 
to  an  age  that  might  have  determined  if  it  wast  capable  of 
bleeding;  Ibr  Ihe  eonstruetion  of  the  parts  being  to  appear- 
ance perfect,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  stamp  it  a  ttrue  or 

perfect  female   It  is  however  most  prooable  that  this 

was  a  pt-rfect  ft'inale,  which  is  an  excci)iiun  to  the  common 
rule ;  and  I  have  been  informc<l  there  are  instances  of  such 
twins  breeding."  Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  edition 
of  Hunter's  'Observations'  (ly371,  adds  a  note  from  Lou- 
don's '  Magazine  of  Natural  Hielory/  wbioh  states  that 
Joseph  Holroyd,  Esq.,  of  Withers,  near  I^ceds,  had  a  cow 
which  calved  twins,  a  hull-calf  and  a  cow-calf.  As  popular 
opinion  was  a<:aitiht  the  cow-ralf  breedinir,  it  being  consi- 
dered a  fre«vmartiu,  Mr.  Ilolrnvd  was  determined  to  make 
an  experiment  of  them,  and  reared  them  together.  They 
eopulated,  and  in  due  time  the  heifer  brought  forth  a  bull- 
eaif,  and  she  regnlarly  had  ealvea  for  six  or. wren  years 
afterwards.  Nor  are  there  wanting  Olhetf  caMB  of  fwCiU^ 
under  timilar  circumstances. 

Hunter  gives  i  i!.-  .i  ction  of  three  free-marfin-',  a  portrait 
of  one,  and  figures  of  the  organs  of  generation  of  all  three, 
in  the  work  last  above  meotionad.  to  whieb  v«  lefbr  the 
reader  for  fitrtber  partietilara. 

When  a  sow  hat  twins  and  tbey  are  botb  biin*ealTes.  the 
calves  are  in  every  respect  perfect  bulls;  and  if  cow-calves, 
they  arc  both  perfect  cows.  At  least  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  rei  nrdcd  fawtance  to  tb«  eontrary*  nor  bava  we  ever 
heard  of  any. 

In  the  •  Nouveau  Bulletin  dci  Sciences'  Is  given  an  ac- 
eount  of  a  cow  which  produced  nine  calves  at  three  succcs- 
si«abirtbs:  Jtrat;  four  eow-ealves,  in  ISt?;  second,  three. 

two  of  them  females,  in  1818;  third,  two  females,  in  1819. 
With  ibc  exception  of  two  belonging  to  the  first  birth,  all 
wen  nnned  by  ibe  mother. 

EUROPKAN  OXXN. 

In  addition  to  what  is  stated  witb  regard  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  enr  Britiihi  domaotie  homed  cattle  in  the  article 
Bmow  (vd.  b.>  p.  46 1,  «t  Nq.))  «e  pnmad  to  tb»eoDsidor»> 


tion  of  tbo  fttttbcr  opinions  pnblisbod  on  this  dificntt  niV 

jcct. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  appears  fo  have  taken  ron> 
siderable  pains  in  investigating  the  luatory  of  the  Bumi- 
noHlitt  eenerally,  and  of  the  Bovine  fbmily  jKiriiculaily. 
p!;i<-cs  the  fossil  species  under  Jl'ix  tTanrui\  I'n,^.  (■•iii- 
Hukring  tho  wild  catllo  of  Chdlinf^liuiu  and  other  l  ark  ,  as 
the  white  variety. 

Mr.  Swainsou  (Clan-ii/imtion  of  Qufutrupfdx)  observes 
that  all  writOM  wroe  that  the  large  skulU  of  oxen  found  in 
the  more  recent  formations  belonged  to  a  formidable  race  of 
(beae  animals  which  existed  in  Britain  in  a  wild  state ;  that 
they  belonged  without  doubt  to  the  species  named  Uni*  by 
Cipsar  and  other  aniient  writers;  and  that  these  skull.'*  not 
only  possess  a  speciTir  disUnciion,  but  exhibit  tlie  ty]>f  of  a 
form  e$senliully  din'erent  from  that  of  the  domestic  ox. 
'  All  these  skulls,'  he  continues. '  are  nearly  onc-lhird  larger 
than  those  of  the  Bns  Ttiurut;  they  are  square  from  the 
orbits  to  the  occipital  crest  and  somewhat  hollow  at  the 
forehead.  Tho  horns,  placed  at  tho  side  of  the  above 
crest,  show  a  peculiar  riw  from  their  roots  upwards ; 
then  bending  outward',  and  then  forwanls  and  inwards. 
No  domestic  races  shuw  this  turn:  but  uumcious  *.peci- 
mens  of  inferior  sizes,  found  fossil  in  the  Cornish  mines, 
have  this  shape,  and  the  wild  bull  of  Scoliaud,  the  only 
example  of  this  type  now  known  to  exist,  retains  it  The 
domestic  oxen,  on  tho  contrary,  of  whatsoever  country  or 
breed  they  may  be,  have  the  square  concave  forehead, 
with  the  liorni  risiu^^  frotn  the  ends  uf  the  frontiil  riilfje.  .  . 
It  appears  then  that  the  aniient  Urus,  or  wild  buU,  was 
a  perfectly  wild,  8ava;;c.  and  untamcable  animal ;  not 
only  does  every  account  banded  down  from  remote  anti- 
quity aasute  us  of  this,  but  it  is  oven  verified  by  the  only 
living  example  of  this  form  we  poiaess,  the  Bos  .Scoticus, 
still  prc^ien  ed  in  one  or  two  of  (he  northern  parks.  .Although 
doiijesticated  so  far  as  to  live  nithin  such  preciiif  ■■■  liout 
absolute  unprovoked  violence  to  its  keepers,  it  retains  essen- 
tially all  the  savage  characters  ascribed  to  the  more  powerful 
species  mentioned  by  the  antients.  I^ike  that  also  it  pos- 
seaaas^  when  st  a  mature  age,  a  bind  of  mane,  about  two 
inches  long,  and  its  throat  and  breast  are  covered  with  coai  .se 
hair.  These  characters,  which  are  never  found  in  the  do- 
mesticated breeds  of  oxen,  wore  no  doubt  mu(  h  more  lii:;hly 
developed  in  the  antient  Unit.  The  second  type  is  the 
domestic  ox  ;  the  external  characters  of  which,  tu  use  tho 
words  of  Major  (Colonel)  Smith,  arc  " absolutely  the  same 
as  the  fossil  Urus,  and  tiie  wild  breeds  dilfoir  only  in  tiie 
flexure  of  the  boms.''  But  though  these  two  ivpes  come  so 
near  e«eb  other  in  external  appearance,  nothing  can  be 
mure  different  than  their  moral  character;  tho  Vrus,  wild, 
.savage,  atirl  untameable,  retnaius,  with  all  these  propensities 
unimpaired  and  undiminished,  from  the  period  of  its  fliat 
creation  down  to  the  present  day.  The  other,  tam^  barm 
less,  and  enduring,  bo*  voluntarily  submitted  lo  the  ser\'iee 
of  man  flroro  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  companion  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.' 
Thus  far  Mr.  .Swainson  (IS.lj). 

SirW.  Jarduie  (Naturultfi's  Librai-y, — Rtiminantia,  part 
ii.,  is.in)  remarks  that  by  nvist  persons  it  is  thought  that 
the  domestic  races  of  our  cattle  aro  <iriginally  sprung 
from  the  Bot  bubalus,  the  Indian  and  European  buffklo. 
'Some  again,'  continues  Sir  William,  'treat  of  them  aa 
arising  ft'ora  the  aurochs  or  wild  eattle  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  These,  according  to  the  system  of  Snnth,  come 
into  suhpenera  different  from  the  domestic  breedii;  and  (Vom 
both  these  hiipptwitinns  the  opinion  of  Baron  Cuvier  varies, 
as  ho  i»  inclined  to  consider  our  present  cattle  identical 
with  a  species  no  longer  existing  in  a  wild  state,  but  which 
has,  by  tho  exertions  of  man,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
camel  and  dromedary,  been  for  ages  entirely  subjected  lo 
bis  power.  The  remains  of  this  aniinal  have  been  found  in 
a  fossil  state,  and  it  is  ui>on  tho  comparison  of  these 
remains  with  the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs,  the  buffalo, 
and  our  domestic  ncc^.  that  the  Baron  has  founded  bis 
opinion." 

Mr.  Bell  (British  Quadruped*.  1839,— the  Or),  after  re- 
ferring to  Griffith's  Cuvier  for  Coloncd  Hamilton  Smith's 
interesting  and  learned  dissertation  upon  the  mythology  and 
antient  history  of  the  ox,  uays,  '  Whether  the  ox  exifct  now, 
or  have  existed  within  the  rantze  of  sound  historical  le>ili- 
mony,  in  its  original  state,  or  whether,  as  in  tlic  cnse  of  the 
horse,  all  the  instances  of  the  occurrem  e  of  wild  oxen  uf 
tbia  apooiff*  now  on  noord  haro  not  b«ea  dorived  from  the 
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nee,  fortuitously  e«caped  from  scrrituJe  and  bc- 
iMOWirfld,  is  a  qucatioo  which  it  ia  difficult  if  not  impossible 
Mtiaftietorily  to  «olm    The  antient  accounts  of  the  Unit, 
or  wild  ox,  declare  it  to  have  been  an  animal  of  enormous 
siie  and  great  fierceness ;  and  the  horns  aro  described  as 
being  laige,  spiiadinir.  and  aruto.     In  this  country,  and  in 
many  paru  of  tbo  Conuuetit,  have  occurred  numerous 
fossil  bones  of  oxen,  with  ]aif^  horns,  having  the  farm  and 
dinetioD  of  thoae  of  certain  breedaonlyof  our  present  cattle, 
piitfeularlf  of  tuefa  m  are  nost  wild;  as  for  instaiue  the 
eelebratefl  wild  white  oxen  of  Craven,  of  Chiilingham  Park, 
and  of  Scotland,  the  Sos  Scoticut  of  some  authors.    I  can- 
nut  but  con-idi'i-  It  ;u  extremely  probable  that  these  fossil 
remains  belonged  to  the  original  wild  condition  of  our  do- 
ncstic  ox,  an  opinion  whicTi  Cuvicr  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained, who  ealia  the  *&uiU  "  Crftnes  semblables  k  ceux 
iFm  bcBtif  doneitiqiie.**  Thejr  are  (bund  only  in  veiy  recent 
deposits,  frequently  in  caverns  mingled  with  the  remains 
of  various  uther  animals,  as  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kirk- 
dale,  and  in  different  parts  of  Cornwall  and  of  Devonshire. 
I  have  several  teeth  and  some  fragments  of  bones  fmm  Kt^iu's 
Hoi^  in  the  latter  county,  whero  they  woio  found  in  the 
Mine  mast  with  the  remaini  of  the  ^bant,  the  rfainoeeros, 
the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  hyiuna.  Cttvier  however  oonii- 
tiers  tlut  they  existed  after  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
sjn  i  les.    It  has  indeed  been  aitemplcd  to  prove  that  the 
antient  remains  alluded  to,  tOL^elher  with  the  Clulhn;:liaiu 
and  Scotliiih  breed,  belong  to  a  distinct  siteciHc  typ«  from 
the  common  domo^ttic  ox  ;  and  some  modifications  of  struc- 
ture have  been  cited  in  proof  of  thia  opinion.  It  doe*  not 
appear  to  me  however  tliat  theie  modiflcationa  ate  oftulB- 
ciotit  valtie  to  constitute  •spocifir  distinction,  as  they  apper- 
tain only  to  parts  which  arc  very  variable  in  jiartieular 
breeds  of  the  domestic  cattle;  they  are,  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
existence,  in  old  Bulls,  of  a  short  rudimentary  mane,  and 
Bome  hair  upon  the  breaat.  Now  there  is  certainly  do  point 
of  sufRcient  importance  to  fbrm  a  speeifle  diatinetion,  even 
wore  the  form  of  tlie  horns  less  vaiiable  than  they  arc  in  our 
domestic  oxen.    Wo  require  yet  a  scrii->  of  well  authonli- 
cated  and  Wi-11  directed  cxpeiinients  on  the  iiiieniiixtr.re  uf 
the  Scottish  or  Uhillingbatu  cattle  with  the  domestic  breeds, 
and  the  fertile  or  inlbcwe  character  of  tbe  progeny;  which, 
if  the  viewa  I  have  to  repeatedly  atated  be  coneet,  would  at 
once  decide  the  qaaation.  Even  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a 
hiyh  authority  in  the^e  matter*,  allhon(;h  he  urges  the  spe- 
cvHc  di>ti:u>ti  j'u  uf  tlie  two  aniuiuU.  says,  "  the  character  of 
the  duiuestic  oxen  i'^  ah-,  lUit.  l)  the  <^ame  a*  the  fossil,  and 
the  wild  breeds  ditl'cr  only  in  the  tlexure  of  the  horns  and 
external  appearance,  occasioneil  by  tlio  variations  of  climate, 
food,  vmI  treatment."  3ut,  it  mav  bo  aaked.  do  variatioos  of 
eltmote,  fbod,  and  troitment  proance  epoeiflc  diatlnetlooa  ? 
An  !  yet  thi-i  distinction  is,  aa  I  have  Just  stated,  lieM  both 
by  OA.  Sniiih  and  Mr.  Swaiiison.    Upon  the  whole,  1  can- 
not hut  believe  that  the  fo^sd  biiiics  belon(je<l  to  the  original 
stock  of  our  domestic  ox,  and  that  tbe  wild  whito  cattle,  the 
Bot  Seotieu*  and  Urus  Scoiicut  <ii  tim  authors  just  named, 
ammMdi  to  near  ta  it  aa  to  teave  it»  ntatter  ofdoub^  t&ot 
whether  they  all  belonff  to  the  aame  speciee,  hut  whether 

this  bleed  bo  the  aetuai  remnant  of  that  orij^iiuil  stock,  or 
the  dHscendauts  uf  donie.-.tie,itti4l  iuUividuaU,  which  have 
resunu  d  in  a  L;reat  dei,'rco  their  wild  character  from  luning 
ceased  thrc^ugb  many  generations  to  feci  the  eQcclj>  uf  human 
domination.' 

Mr.  Henrv  Woodi,  in  hie  Description  qf  the  /mil  Skull 
1^  m  Ox  {Bo»  Primigenitu),  ditcovered  in  May,  1S38,  at 
MelkitJuvn,  JVilts,  A\o^  1839,  after  prenii>iiig  w  itii  reference 
to  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  that  uafonuiiatcly  Ivvu  distinct 
species  of  Dos  have  received  the  tule  of  Urus,  States  that  the 
subject  appears  to  bini  to  stand  thus:  'The  f7ru«  of  the  an- 
ticnts.  Bra  Taurus,  Liuii.,  is  the  ordinary  wild  bull  of  Cen- 
tral and  Nortbern  Europe,  in  some  parts  of  which  it  is  said 
to  exist  at  the  present  day,  particularly  in  Lithuania, 
Flotand,  &o.,  wluch  is  liowe\<  r  s^omcwuiat  more  than 
doubtl'ul;  this  is  the  true  Urut  (most  probably  a  very 
old  corruption  of  Taurus)  of  Ctenar,  in  whose  time  a  rem- 
nant of  the  race  seems  to  have  existed — tbe  aurofA*  of  on- 
tient  Ctermany,  and  the  typical  species  (o  whieb  iheremaina 
here  described  are  to  be  referred. 

*Thc  Bubalu-t  of  Csesar,  bison  of  the  antients.  Bin  bison. 
Linn.,  /)  v  Urns,  B^xld.,  is  tlic  true  auroch  or  bison  of  the 
modem  Germans  i  aud  there  is  no  daubl,  but  that,  as  ro- 
narlud  by  Caviar,  all  the  error  and  unoamiotjr  w  to  tha 


identity  and  separation  of  these  species  have  arisen  from 
the  former  having  l>ecome  extinct,  or  merited  entirely  into 
tbe  state  of  domestication*  and  its  original  title  having  been 
transferred  to  the  latter — an  animal  very  aimilar  in  aixeb 
tl|:uru,  and  habits,  and  now  existing  in  a  wQdatate  in  the 
districts  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Unm  or  common  ox  : — 
theiio  arc  principally  Poland,  wbeteit  is  termed  the  SuAr  or 
Zubr ;  the  forests  of  Southern  Rniata;  and  the  Oarpatluaa 
and  Oaueasian  mountaina.' 

We  most  not  omit  the  opiaiea  of  Bqjanai.  wbo  KNw 
Acta  Acadfmiee  Natures  Curiatorum),  as  lonf  ago  aa 
1826-7,  aAcr  reviewing  tboie  advanced  by  Cuvicr  and  other* 
concerning  the  Urus  or  Bison  of  Ea-tern  Europe,  and  the 
fo»t>il  reniains  of  the  diflercnt  races  of  tbe  Buviuc  genus, 
and  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  habits  and  t>tructure. 
and  more  partioularly  of  the  bony  skeleton,  of  tbe  cele- 
brated breed,  which  u  at  present  restricted  to  Lithuania, 
containing  about  six  hundred  head,  was  derided  in  cotnlng  to 
the  conclusion  that  tbo  Urus  and  Bison  of  (he  Grceka  and 
Romans,  and  of  later  Kur  >]  can  authors,  are  one  and  tlte 
iiame  animal ;  and  be  refold  the  fossil  remains  of  the  ^nut 
to  two  distinct  types ;  the  one  which  be  denominates  Urut 
ftrisctut  and  the  otber*  tbe  Bot  pirimi^wiu$t  appraximat- 
ing.  bot  In  a  less  degree,  to  the  domestic  ox. 

It  now  beeoracs  nooes«.arT  to  turn  our  attention  to  tint 
British  wild  cattle  still  in  o\istence,  and  so  oAcn  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  every  argument  toucliing  tbe  ori^iui  of  uar 
domestic  oxen.  These  wild  cattle  are  stated  by  i^^<«lcy  to 
hav  e  inhitfNiadthe  great  Caledonian  Forest  in  antient  times, 
aud  more  neently  they  were  to  ba  found  in  Cbillinghan 
Pftrk,  Hamilton.  Wollaton,  Oislmme  in  Craven.  Lime-hall 
in  Cheshire,  Cbartlcy  Park,  Sec.  In  the  first-named  of  thc!>e 
localities  iLey  are  carefully  preserved  in  tlicir  nristiuo  pu- 
rity, and  we  select  the  debrnption  of  these  in  Bewick  (Mr. 
Cutloy's,  we  believe)  as  b«ingof  older  dale  th.in  some  of  tbe 
interesting  accounts  lately  published,  and  to  w  inch  we  ahall 
preaently  advert.  'Their  eokittr  is  invariablv  of  a  creamy 
white,  muisle  black ;  the  whole  of  the  iniiae  of  tbe  ear. 
and  about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tipsdownvvard>, 
red;  horn*  white  with  black  tips,  very  fine  and  bent  up- 
wards; some  of  the  bulls  havo  a  thin  upn^jht  mane,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long.  At  the  first  appear- 
ance of  any  person  they  act  off  in  full  gallop,  aud  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  make  a  wbeol 
round,  and  oone  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a 
menacing  manner:  on  a  sudden  they  make  a  full  stop,  at 
tbe  distance  of  forty  or  iifiy  yaids,  looking  wildly  at  th^'  ob- 
ject of  their  suipi  i;io  ;  but  upon  the  least  iii  >tinn  bein^  made, 
they  all  again  turn  round  and  (ly  off  with  equal  speed,  but 
not  to  the  same  distance:  fomung  a  shorter  circle^  and 
agaia  returning  with  a  boldor  and  mora  thiealening  aapcct 
than  before,  they  approaeb  much  nearer,  probably  within 
thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stanu,  and  ai;am  fly 
off;  this  ihoy  do  several  times,  sh>irleiiiug  their  distance, 
and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  wiibm  ten  y;\njU; 
w  hen  mo«t  people  think  it  prudent  to  leavu  ibem,  not  choos- 
ing to  piOToke  them  ftarther;  tat  tliere  is  little  doubt  but, 
in  two  or  three  turns  more,  they  would  make  an  attack. 
The  mode  of  killing  them  was  perhaps  tbe  only  modern  re- 
Dia;;i>  -  *"  the  gran Jeurof  antient  limiting.  On  notice  beinjj 
gi\oa  ihut  a  wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a  certain  day.  the 
inliabitatUs  of  the  ucighbourliood  camo  armed  with  guns 
&ic.,  iKimetimcs  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  borme,  and  four 
or  five  hundred  |bot»  wbo  stood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  does, 
while  tbe  horsemen  rode  off  tbe  bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a  marksman  dismounted 
and  shut.  At  some  of  these  huntings,  twenty  ur  thirty 
shots  lia\e  been  fired  before  he  was  subdutid.  Qu  such  oc- 
cnsions  tho  bleeding  victim  grew  desperately  furious  fioni 
the  smarting  of  his  wounds  and  the  abouts  of  savage  joy 
that  were  echoing  from  every  side :  bat  Ibom  the  number 
of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  baa  been 
little  practised  of  late  years;  the  park-keeper  alone  ge- 
nerally jhooting  tliem  w  ith  a  rifled  gun  at  oiio  shot.  WIilu 
the  cows  calve,  ihey  hide  their  calves  for  a  weok  or  ten  days 
in  some  sequestered  situation,  and  go  and  suckle  them  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  If  any  peraoa  come  near  the  (stXvm, 
they  dap  their  heads  dote  to  the  ground,  and  lie  iilt*  a 
hare  in  form  to  hide  themselves:  this  is  a  priKtfof  their 
native  wildness,  and  iscorioboratol  by  the  fallow circum- 
stance that  happened  to  the  writer  of  this  narr.mve,  w  i;o 
found  a  hidden  calf,  two  days  oli^  vory  loan  aud  very  weak 
 gtiokiag  ita  bead*  it  got  up^  pa«ed  two  «r  tbiea  tinm 
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like  Mil  old  bull,  iMllowed  very  loud,  itepped  back  a  few 
9l«{M,  and  bolt«d  at  hit  leg«  with  all  its  furos;  it  tbui  begao 
to  paw  as^in.  b«lk>wed.  ttepped  back,  and  bolUid  M  beflrn; 

liut  kiKnving  ila  iutentii  i,  rm-l  slcpjung  a>ii^e,  it  luissM 
liitn.  fell,  ami  was  so  very  siuaL  ilial  il  cuuld  iiut  use.  lhoiii,'li 
It  made  j-cveral  efforts:  but  it  luiil  doiu?  fnoii^;h  ;  tlio  whole 
berd  were  alarmed,  and  coming  to  its  t«is>cu«2  obliged  bim  (u 
retire;  for  tlia  dams  will  allow  no  person  to  tuucb  tbcir 
calm  viihout  attacking  tbam  vita  impetuous  ferodtv. 
Wbeii  any  one  happena  to  \»  voaniled.  or  ia  frrown  weak 
and  fe«blo  through  age  or  aicknc^S  the  rest  of  iiie  lierd  sot 
upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death.  Tlie  weight  of  tlic  a\en  is  g>'- 
ncrally  from  foity  to  fifly  stones  llie  four  ((uarlcrs :  llie  cuws 
about  tbirtv.  The  beef  i»  finely  nmrblcd  and  uf  excelleat 
flavonr.  Tdom  at  Burton-Constable  in  the  county  of  York 
wvm  ell  destroyed  by  a  diatemiwr  a  few  year*  aince.  Tliey 
varied  slightly  from  thoae  at  Cniilingban).  having  blaeic  ears 
and  muzzli.s,  and  the  tip*  of  their  tails  cf  :Ii  ^  sanie  colour: 
tbey  were  ulao  much  larger,  many  of  Ujciu  weighing  tixty 
stones;  probably  owing  to  the  richne!»s  of  the  ptistiira^^e  iii 
Jialdcmeti.  but  generally  attributed  to  tbe  dtfTerenio  of 
kind  between  thosewilh  black  and  villi  MdeaiMhe  furmer 
of  wkUk  ihaf  etadioualy  endeavour  to  pNMn*.  Tlie  bieed 
wbiph  WM  at  Dnimlanrig  in  Scotland  had  also  black 

Now  iiitiugb  there  is  unquestionably  in  this  interesting 
account  ample  evidi-nre  of  wild  habits,  tliLre  is  notbniLi  to 
be  found  in  it  to  abow  tliat  tlie  race  had  not  bccu  at  some 
time  under  the  dominion  of  man,  and  from  rircuuislanci-s 
bad  been  for  a  series  of  years  liberated  from  his  yoke.  The 
pre^-ailiug  white  colour  is  notusually  found  in  roammiferous 
laceawhii-h  have  never  been  domesticated;*  and  with  regard 
1^;  tbe  r«d  ^rs,  Mr.  Bell  (who  admits  the  probability  nf 
tbe  puro  creamy  white  body,  the  red  eei!s,  mul  the  black 
mossier  being  a  true  specific  charaoter)  Rtatcs  that  he  has 
been  in  111*  nabit,  ever  since  ho  was  a  boy,  of  examining 
tvery  white  specimen  of  cattle  that  has  come  within  his  ob- 
servation, and  be  has  never  yet  seen  one  that  had  not  some 
:  if.iur  al'L'Ut  the  ears,  either  red  or  black,  according  to  the 
breed,  liis  attention  was  fint  attractetl  to  this  by  huviug, 
when  a  scbool>boy,  seen  a  beautiful  pure  white  calf,  belong- 
ing !•  the  naiaol  of  one  of  his  soliooUalbws.  and,  finding 
that  ahotttliair  of  the  ean  via  nd,  it  struck  biin  thai  such 
uiif!;ht  potteibly  be  m  uiTarieble  ekaiaoter,  and  so,  he  sayi» 

li«  )in<  found  it. 

Willi  regard  to  the  test  of  breeding  proposed  by  Mi'. 
l]«il,  ii  is  stated  in  a  uole  to  the  iianativo  quoted  above  i 
from  Bewick,  that  lame  cows  in  season  are  frequently  ! 
tmned  eat  eaoogat  the  wild  cattle  at  Cbilliagbam  and  ad< 
ail  the  hull ;  and  that  the  calves  produced  bv  these  incaiis 
sre  invariab'y  t  fllic  snnin  •  !uur  with  the  wilu  brood  (white 
with  red  taja;  u;nl  n  j  good  diiil  of  the  fiercenetts  of 
their  »ire.  In  Sir  \Villiaiii  Jardine's  volume  iibuve  alluded 
lo.  tbe  weight  of  tbe  ChiUingbam  cattle  u  liaid  iu  reach 
froca  fifkf  te  stxi^  slOBSSi,  and  the  oxen  are  stated  to  feed 
beavior.  approaching  near  to  the  Lancashire  breed,  tbe 
honn  being  long  and  besutifhlljr  turned.  '  A  few  years 
jjii.  a  fine  ox  wa-;  fnl  tr>  n  larj^e  size,  and  was  quite  tamo 
n:id  (;entl«.'  The  lui mag  out  of  lame  tow.i,  mentioned  in 
Hvwick,  is,  it  seems,  no  lotijjer  peni)itte<l,  fir  the  pre^ellt 
ivupvtt  of  the  park  (1636)  at  one  time  posaebstsl  &  wtlU  cow, 
which  be  bad  taken  when  a  cal^  in  conse^iuvnco  of  tho 
death  of  ila  mother;  itmsgsntle^wasmilkedaaacow,  and 
bfsd  fHely  with  the  common  bull ;  but  the  propagation 
lAjs  ri  jt  nll'swr  ]  to  ]ir  .  i  further,  the  calres  being  killed 
i'.  aa  I  nrly  ;(^c  :i:  ll  iiuulou  ulso  [;real  c.i re  is  taken  to 
preserTf  iln'  lufM  d,  if  a  cro»9  should  take  piu:  r  ■■■■  illlthe 
doraesUc  bull,  the  young  is  destroyed.  (Jiirdiiie.)  Wo  can 
understand  tbe  pardonable  pride  of  keeping  up  this  fine 
sntieM  bioed  of  cattle  in  all  its  purity  jt  but  we  must  never- 
theieas  ngMt  that  the  experiment  had  not  been  allowed  to 
rrooeod  so  as  to  afford  tbe  lest  nlV:>b.-d  lo  bv  Mr.  Bell. 

But  though  these  wild  cbtilc  have  for  a  lonK  (wriod  been 
\i  Acd  upon  by  many  as  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
-.xve  of  Uxen  in  Great  Britain,  serioua  doubts,  support^  by 
r>  isoning  of  some  streogth,  have  iMsn  MtMrtaiwd  of  Ihsir 
daiin  to  suoh  high  antiquitf  . 

Tbe  outborof  thearticle&s,  in  tiie  *  British  Cyclopscdia,' 

*  The  WhiU  (Wat  U  cer:«inl}  aa  rnuaplo  lo  iht  eortMry :  l>ut  it  ronjr  hr 
•OuuWrrd  an  •ic«)<lioD  lo  an  utaxial  K«a«<al  rtiU' :  tl)«  cju«<  ol  ll>*  Alpiue 
Maitr  <s»t  Rmltt*      mrri-ly  InXNiicMof  «Mw<trm 

t  IttoiMSUMlUMieMkaiCbimasliSmwsaSM*  uiomi  (•  Sfil«i«la  e»» 
li«li;  TtesMrdMiwiskMaaaltlf  almUi 


is  of  opinion  that  tnov  are  not  deluded  from  the  aborigt* 
nal  stock,  hut  thai  tltqr  are  domeaticntcd  oxen  which  have 
ran  vild,  and  that  the  race  was  originally  imported  by  the 

ecclesiastics  from  Italy,  where  herds  of  wild  caltlo  much 
resembliri';  tliotn  bldl  ^■xi.^t.  The  (Iisbunic  wild  oxen*  are 
said  to  have  bciMi  oii<;inaUy  binu^ht  from  Whallcy  Abbey 
m  Laneanihire,  upon  the  dissolution  uf  (bat  inuniustery  to  Ibo 
lime  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  William  J.irdine  gircs  a  very  iii> 
tercsting  scoounl  of  tbe  Hamilton  herd  bv  Riobert  Browne, 
Esq.,  chamberlain  to  the  dake.  These  cattle  are  larger  and 
more  robust  than  L<>rd  TankervillL's  :  their  body  is  dun- 
white;  tho  inside  of  the  ears,  the  nnizzlc,  oiid  the  hoofs 
black  ;  and  the  f  ircpart  of  tlicU-y,  from  the  knee  downwards, 
inotticd  with  black.  The  cowh  seldom  have  horns.  Their 
heads  are  rounder  than  in  the  Tankervillo  breed.  The 
roof  of  tbe  mouth  is  black,  or  spotted  with  black,  and  the 
tongue  ta  blaok.  and  generally  tipped  with  black.  Mr. 
Hindmarsh's  paper  read  to  the  British  .'\ssocialiiiii  in  lh3(j, 
give*  a  history  of  the  principal  herd  at  (JluUingham,  and  a 
graphic  description  by  I-ord  Tankerville  himself.  Sir  PliiUp 
Egertun  ('  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  1839)  slates,  on  Iheatt' 
thority  of  a  MS.  record,  that  the  same  brco<l  of  wild  cattle 
existed  at  Bishop's  Auckland  in  liii,  Mr.  Woods  thinks 
that  there  appears  eonsiderahte  doubt  as  to  tbcir  being  truly 
descendants  of  a  native  race,  and  quotes  Lord  TankerviUe's 
letter.  '  In  the  first  place,'  says  his  lordship, '  I  must  pre- 
mise that  our  information  as  to  their  origin  is  very  scanty} 
all  that  we  know  and  believe  in  respect  to  it  reals  on 
conjecture,  supported  however  by  certain  facts  and  rea- 
sonings, which  lead  us  to  belieyo  in  their  antient  origin, 
not  so  much  from  auv  direct  evidence*  as  from  iho  impro- 
bability uf  anj  hypotmna  aseribinf  to  them  a  more  ra- 
cent  date.' 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy;  but  we  venture  to  believe 
that,  if  a  cross  with  the  common  bull  were  to  be  permiiteil, 
the  offspring  would  be  as  Ibrtile  as  any  of  the  varie- 
ties uliicb  now  adorn  the  pastures  of  Great  Britam  and 

Ireland. 

J  most  accurate  representation  of  the  Chillingliani 
breeti  known  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  Edwin  Landseer's, 
is  *  The  Wild  Bull  of  the  Antient  Oledonian  Breed,  now  in 
tbe  Park  at  Chillingham  Castle,  Northumberland,'  desiirncd 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Bewick,  and  printed  at  New- 
castle by  Solomon  Hodgson,  in  1789.  Tbe  size  of  the  cut 
was  9|  inches  by  7i  inches,  and  only  2.10  copies  were 
printed.  It  was  tho  large*!  wood-cut  that  Thomas  Ilewick 
ever  engraved,  and  is  justly  celebrated  as  his  masterpiece. 
AHer  the  few  impressions  Vers  taken,  the  block  broke  mlo 
several  pieces:  these  pieces  were  bound  u^her  with  Iron, 
with  the  exception  or  the  fieured  border,  which  was  about 
three  qnaricr'i  of  an  inch  in  ureadth,  cut  upon  jcveral  piccfs 
of  wwid,  and  jnit  round  the  block;  and  in  IBl",  impres- 
sions Were  iirinled  by  Edw  ard  Walker,  Newcastle. without  the 
border ;  the  sixe  of  the  cut  being  then  reduced  to  7f  inches 
by  5i  inches.  About  six  proof  impressions  were  taken  off 
on  vellum  ftom  the  block  in  its  original  state,  and  are  bighlf 
valued.  (Mamtiir,  Select  Fabiet,  l»20.)  Theflgumoftha 
Wild  Bull  In  Beviok'a  'Quadrupeds'  is  tame  in  compa*! 
ri»on, 

W  e  now  proceed  io  consider  the  Ok  in  an  •eonmnical 

point  of  view. 

Ox  or  Stetr  b  the  castrated  male  of  the  bovine  race :  he 
is  called  an  w-toff  9t  btM-ca{f  until  he  is  a  twelvemonth 
old,  a  «f««r  until  he  is  four  years  old,  and  after  that  an  oar 

or  bullock.  A  sufficient  ntnnb?r  of  the  most  likely  of  tho 
male  calves  being  selected  fur  the  future  propagation  of  tho 
breed,  the  otheva  tf  eastiated  between  the  lirst  and  third 

months. 

The  advantages  derived  from  tho  performance  of  this 
operation  sre  ve«y  great.  The  nutriment,  wbieb  is  no  longer 
directed  to  tbe  sexusl  organs,  goes  to  the  general  enlaiie* 

ment  of  the  frame;  the  propensity  to  fatten  is  abundantly 
increased,  and  the  animal  btcomcs  far  nu»re  docile  and 
tractable.  The  use  of  the  ox  in  uirricullural  and  other 
labours  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  country  and  lo  pe- 
riods of  the  remotest  antiquity. 

The  education  of  the  steer  should  eommenee  between  tho 
second  and  third  year.  At  anearlier  periodhe  hssseereely 
stiHicient  v,tron^'tl!,  nnd  at  a  later  one  he  nmy  have  become 
obstinate  and  self  willed.    liis  eduealwu  should  be  founded 

*  Wlilw,  like  Uic  LiiiUiugtiAm  caltlo, bat  ItornlcM,  tad  v> itboat  iha  lutuU U 
IkssaiabtMn. 
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on  patianoe  and  kindness,  and  then  the  term  of  it  wilt  be 
Aur  Jtherter  tbtn  is  generally  imasint>d,  and  tiw  mult 
wiK  be  penDsnent 

There  hB;^  been  much  diaputo  with  re^^ard  to  the  eonpa- 
rattvc  ad^-antagu  of  the  employment  of  cattle  and  bonos  in 
agricultural  labours.  The  fonucr  m  u  saiil  to  cost  l«38  and 
to  bo  supported  at  leu  expense,  fur  llie  Uiter  it  i*  pleaded 
tfaat  •  IVlfim  number  ore  needed— that  the  work  i.-,  on 
ftemmg  ooomiotw.  far  more  quickly  porfiamied,  and  that  it  is 
•Iwtys  abtindanUy  gimter.  -The  plain  nmtter  of  bet  how- 
ever is,  that  although  the  ox  ii  still  used  for  slow  and  heavy 
work  on  uiauy  farm^  Ik  is  not  so  generally  employed  as  ho 
ustfd  to  be,  ovttx  by  his  \\uninst  mivocatu';,  atid  the  use  of 
liim  has  been  completely  aliaiiduiicd  by  a  saty  considerable 
number  of  agriculturists. 

lo  UaiMtiveomuitios  of  the  best  breeds,  he  is  still  admired 
and  valued  ne  a  Veut  of  draught,  but  by  the  majority  of 
farmers  his  value  is  now  chiefly  or  solely  estimaicd  by  the 
(|uuiitity  and  quality  of  thu  nu-at  that  ho  will  jield,  accwrd- 
jii<j  to  the  caro  that  i>.  bestowed  upon  him  and  the  expense 
that  is  incurred.    Ho  is  in  the  fullest  perfection  at  four 

En  old,  Mkd  ho  will  then  provo  mure  proBtable  to  the 
Dor  than  if  ho  were  worked  four  or  flvo  yeui  loofR, 
when  tbo  quality  of  bis  flesh  will  be  delerlmted  and  hie 
disimsition  to  fatten  considerably  traparrcd. 

The  consideration  of  tlie  pniicipul  disciuei  of  cattle  was 
purposely  deferred  until  thoir  different  breeds  and  varieties 
and  uses  had  passed  under  consideration.  They  ar^  not  su 
numerous  as  those  of  the  horse,  but  there  is  often  consider- 
•Ma  difficulty  attondiiq;  the  tfeatmiuic  of  thom.  From  the 
peculiar  temperament  wTealtle  and  ttie  Mmparatively  great 
quantity  of  blood  which  flows  in  their  veins,  promptness  in 
tlie  recognition  and  thctrcatiucjit  of  disease  is  of  far  iir«ater 
cniisiKiuence  than  in  the  horse.rapul  as  is  nflen  i!:.'  i  i  il^h 
of  hii>  tualadie<i.  Few  of  the  diseabea  of  the  hor^-  destroy 
bim  af  once  ,  but  there  are  many  maladies  of  the  ox  which 
must  be  met  at  the  instant,  or.thr|r  will  be  uselMly  atrug- 
gled  with  afterwards.  Let  the  owner  and  the  veterinary 
surgeon  take  good  heed  of  this. 

The  di$eage«  of  calves  hbould  be  first  considered.  They 
are  as  numemus  as  those  of  the  colt,  and  more  f  ital.  At 
ifao  head  ut  them  stands  diarrhaa,  Thi<i  sometimes  occurs 
when  the  calf  is  suRcred  to  continue  by  the  »id<.>  of  its  own 
dam.  Both  starvation  and  excess  of  food  in  the  mother 
will  produce  it.  More  psrtieularly  will  Ibis  be  the  ease 
when  n  foster-mother  is  employed.  If  she  ha.s  c;i!ved  but  a 
very  few  weeks  before  the  newly-dmppcd  youn;;  one  is  put 
to  her,  the  b>i»els  uf  the  lalf  will  tiltnost  certainly  be 
disturbed.  Where  a  can  convetiteuily  be  accomplished, 
ev«r^  calf  should  bo  reared  by  its  own  dam.  A  stale  of 
cvoitderable  purging  should  never  be  negleciod  many  days, 
jtnd  more  eepeetally  If  the  animal  loses  Its  gaiety  or  is  in 
evident  pain. or  the  dung  is  unusually  ofTousi\e  or  tinged 
with  bloud.  Thefjraiid  t  aiWMif  ihi*  !sa<  idil>  in  the  stomacli 
or  intestines,  wliieh  gradually  ('au:»e!i  inllatuiusli  ui  uf  the 
inner  coat  of  tbcso  vessels.  The  irnlation  hero  set  up  is 
ponimunicatiod  to  tbo  eonatitiilion  gonondly,  and  exhaustion 
and  death  ensue.  Then  Knoutae  maax  be  had  to  a  oom- 
pound  medicine,  the  value  of  which  cannot  bo  too  highly 
e«limalcd.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  work  on  *  Cattle,*  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know|«lge, 
and  till-  farmer  sh</u!d  never  be  without  it.  There  should  be 
till  ulkati.ciiaik.to  neutralise  the  acid;  an  astringent,  catechu, 
to  arrest  the  discharge ;  a  sedative^  opium,  to  allay  the  irrita- 
tion ;  and  a  carminative,  pnger,  to  aupport  the  streni;ih  of 
the  patient.  These  ahould  be  mingled  in  tbo  proportionsof 
oight  parts  of  the  first,  four  of  the  second,  one  of  the  third, 
and  two  of  the  fourth.  A  large  teaspuunlul  of  this  powder 
should  he  given  twice  or  tbrioe  in  the  day,  aoeoiding  to 
Circumstances. 

Cottivencts  is  a  contrary  di-ea-e  to  this.  It  should  never 
be  suflered  to  continue  long,  for  it  is  fraught  with  danger. 
The  best  aperient  Ibr  calves  and  eatilo  is  Bpsom  aalta,  in 
doses  of  fr  in  one  m  (WO  ouQces,  with  a  iduple  or  half  a 
draehtn  of  t;iiii;cr. 

Cough  rlioiiM  be  inoinplly  attended  to  ihe  iipinuMit  tbat 
it  i»  heard.  A  duMf  of  phyBic,  small  doses  uf  powdered  fox- 
glove, with  nitre,  or,  in  had  cases,  a  slight  bleedtng.  will 
usually  remove  it. 
In  proeeeding  to  the  diseases  of  adult  cattle,  we  are 

struck  with  the  numerous  ditfiases  if  Ifn-  nif.  Ulcrnition 
qf  the  lids  will  geucrsUy  yield  to  the  luiraied  ointment  uf 
awreury  loeaUy  applied*  and  aoourso  of  aliotattvc  medieiiie. 


WarUt  should  be  excised  by  menns'of  a  pair  ofaoiwrn,  anl 

the  root  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

For  iftllammation  of  the  hmo,  or  membrane  «t  the  comer 
of  the  eyv.  a  weak  goulard  lotion,  or  the  tincture  of  opium, 
lowered  with  ten  times  its  quantttv  of  water,  wffi  be  useful; 

but  if  theie  is  any  fungous  i;rawth  on  the  haw,  extirpatit-n 
I  w  ill  afford  the  only  cure.  InjUimmation  qf  the  i^jrlids  wili 
ireneralljr  yield  to  fomentations  of  warm  water.  For  in- 
JIammalKm  qf  the  eye,  warm  or  cold  ibmenuiions,  ths 
former  at  tbo  ilrst,andthe  latter  a  day  or  two  nftervmdi^ 
with  the  opiate  lotion  at  the  commencement,  and  •  Teiy 
diluted  one  of  white  vitriol — two  erainsto  the  ounc4j  whua 
the  hitlanituulion  is  subdued,  with  a  moderate  blee<jing  or 
a  dose  of  physic-,  will  constitute  the  rao>t  sueeessful  tnt  sfH 
of  cure.  Ulceration  of  the  eye  will  be  best  treated  with 
the  opiate  lotioni  but  cataract  and  gutta  tertaa  do  uot  adntit 
of  cure. 

In  fracture  of  the  horn,  if  the  bones  are  not  ollit*  wep»- 
rated,  thev  may  be  bound  together  by  tarreo  «npda  or 

splents.  If  there  ia  a  perfe<'t  fnicfuio  of  the  hone,  it  s1r>u1<! 
be  i»awu  off  as  closely  as  {lossibk  to  the  head,  and  a  hot  itwi 
pa&.sed  over  the  surfbce. 

IVat0r  m  iht  head  in  calves,  known  by  the  ealargemeot 
of  the  head  and  the  stoptdity  of  the  animal,  admte  not  ot 
any  cure.  Tlie  giddinesn  which  is  sometimea  observed  ia 
them  and  even  in  the  adult  beasts — turning  round  and  round 
— is  u*uall)  hopeless. 

Atxjpl&ty,  or  sudden  delerminatiun  of  tbo  blood  to  tlic 
heaa.  produced  by  the  forcing  system  being  carried  too  fai 
and  the  pracess  of  fitttening  hurried  too  rapidly  eo,  «aa  be 
cured  only  by  the  most  decisive  measuras.  The  animal  that 
isthu8«/rucA  must  bo  bled  until  ho  faints,  and  powerful 
purgatives  administered  and  wntinuod.  Phrenzy  is  pro- 
lut-  'd  by  the  barne  can!>j  ;  ii  1  can  only  be  cured  by  the 
I  same  tieatment.  In  theso  caae^i,  15  or  2t>  drops  of  fhf 
croton  oil  should  be  added  to  the  a]>erient.  Lueked  nju  t  i 
frequently  bids  doiaoeo  to  medieal  treatment.  The  otiiy 
hope  of  eure  eeosiala  in  aetive  bleeding-and  thoeontintiod  use 
of  Epsom  salt"^  and  croton  oil,  until  the  bowels  are  opened. 
Immediately  after  the  bleeding,  the  jaws  vwll  usually  be  found 
sufiiciently  relaxed  to  admit  of  the  adtuiiustnition  ufuiedi- 
eine.  This  gulden  opportunity  should  never  be  lost.  As  an 
adjuvant,  a  soton  of  biadi  hellebore  in  the  dewlap  may  U; 
thod.  Young  catUe  are  oooaaioaally  subject  to  fit*.  Al- 
most without  warning,  the  beast  staggers,  iklls,  bcHews^ 
and  i<  convulsed  in  every  limb.  This  is  the  consequencv  of 
overdicatiiit;  or  over  diivin;;,  or  botli.  The  physic  and  the 
tleain  must  bi-  here  put  mio  actue  use.  I'erhaps  it  would 
be  prudent  to  send  such  a  patient  to  the  butcher  with  very 
little  delay. 

iZAeiMiMlwm.— There  are  lew  diasaias  of  mon  fluent 
oeeurrenee  emon  g  cattle  than  this.  It  is  not  lonf  aheaot  in 

a  low-  innrshy  situation,  atul  it  i'<  the  constant  attendant  oo 
rjireles.s  or  cruel  exposure  to  ddd  and  wet.  It  is  recognised 
by  the  diflieulty  of  niodon  and  ihe  o<  casional  exprc>.s«ien  of 
pain.  The  eurtj  is  comprehended  in  one  woid,  'couifun." 
A  Uttle  mild  physie,  with  warm  comfortable  dnnka  sod 
gently  stimulating  anplioatioua,  will  hasten  and  eonfirm  tiie 
enre.  Coni»ected  with  or  a  eonseqnenoe  of  rheamolism  is 
stccfffd Jni)ili>,  yieldiii;*  sotnetinies  to  si inuil at ing  embroca- 
tions and  Comfortable  lodi;iii(».  There  are  however  other 
tumours  unconnected  wiih  the  influence  of  cold;  >ucli  -if 
Huctuating  tumours,  usually  about  Uie  knees,  which  lequae 
stimulating  embrocations  ond  the  occasional  use  of  tJie 
budding-iront  followed  by  the  application  of  a  blister  when 
the  fluid  has  eseaped.  Other  tumoors.  abo  in  the  ueigh- 
bLiurliood  of  joints,  nro  of  a  hard  charaeter.  They  will 
generally  yield  to  friciions  with  an  ointment  of  the  hydng- 
date  of  potash.  1 1  rhutr  bcin^  also  admimstered  tnternally 
in  doses  of  6  ur  8  (jramat  daily.  The  too  frequent  cunsu- 
quence  of  these  afleciions  is  paley,  at  first  confined  to  cer- 
tain limbs,  but  gradually  spreaaiog  over  the  fbme^  being 
however  most  visible  in  the  hind  extiemitiee.  Here  agein 
the  whole  treatment  may  he  included  in  the  r  n  in rbensis «- 
wqid  ■  eomfon.'  Small  doses  of  physic,  the  udiu.iublratK  ;! 
1)1'  (he  \»bite  aiitiinuiiial  powder,  the  use  of  stimulaling  eni- 
brucatiuns.  with  warm  lodging  and  good  food,  especially 
mashes,  will  be  usefiil  a^iuvanta.  • 

As  for  that  sooeifla  of  norvovaaffsction,  mMet  or  madHem, 
it  admita  not  of  eure;  and  it  has  but  one  cause,  namely,  ihw 

bile  of  a  rabid  or  mad  dot;.  It"  a  ;':iruier  knows  that  tertaiu 
btiusls  have  been  bitieii,  or  strong  reason  to  suspect  it. 
he  will  act  wisely  in  iciidiiv  them  to  tbo  bmeMi^  iir 
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after  the  dise«s«  bas  enoe  appeared,  there  is  no  cure,  and 

the  IlH-Ui  Id  SJ^O^]^.J. 

ll  u  uuic  lu  rt^ciir  to  the  diseases  of  other  !<vstctns  and 
parts.  Too  frequent  and  deslruciivo  is  that  iiiliamraation 
of  ibe  tuagw  and  moath,  raoognised  by  the  name  of  bltan. 
It  aeoaiaU  of  VMiolaa  and  tanoun  OMupying  the  aide  of  the 
tongue  and  the  membrane  of  the  mouth,  speedily  uloerating, 
beotnitnt!  ^angrenouk,  prodtiniic  imicb  swelling  of  the  bee 
jik'I  i>^;.i>i.  an<i  rapidly  destr<(yiiis  the  animiil.  It  of  en  ap- 
yfiir^  undfi  the  fDrm  of  au  epulsiaic.  attd  it  i»  frtHJueiitly 
c  >ii  Ldgu>u«.  The  tnouth  should  be  well  cleansed  with  a  so- 
luiMW  of  tit*  cbkuride  of  iime.  Blood  should  be  abstracted 
io  an  aarly  period  of  the  dnease,  and  mild  purgatives  ad- 
tiiiriUtcruiI ;  but  if  the  complaint  baa  attained  its  height 
U  Hire  au>  ircaiineot  is  adopted,  the  chloride  of  lime  should 
suU  b«  used,  and  also  the  phy&ic-,  but  it '1i  ui  I  be  accom- 
panied by  some  stimulating  ingredients,  an  gentian  or 
ginger,  or  both. 

iUI.MttI*  w  miH^Hit  to/«iMr.  Th»  dry  muuki  and  the 
hant  at  ttw  root  of  tb*  horn,  and  tita  beaTin{r  at  the  flanks. 

are  SufTiviOiit  Jironf-i  of  i!  If  this  in  cnrU  I  «r  ivi  rV  :i  f!  -o 
of  ph\Mc  aivl  one  m  i  v,  i  iriaslics  will  uaiuliy  Mt  aii  right. 
At  iiuj«r»  however  iIki  iitLi^k  is  sudden  and  more  riwlent, 
and  danger  it  evident  Irom  ibe  very  commencement.  The 
Auraar  recognises  this  affection  by  the  terms  blaek-quarier, 
maH»  itk  tkod'Stnkntg,  fce.  The  baaat  ia  aean  vitb  bis 
bead  protradad.  bis  nostrils  expanded,  and  hit  dank  haav- 
iiiL-.  thu  hrcalh  and  horn  hut,  and  the  eyes  bloodshot. 
'Ih«s4'e  t&  a  (jecuitar  ciackliiig  sound  if  the  loins  aie  pressed 
upon,  and  (he  slight e»l  pressure  •;i%'es  extreme  pant.  Uh  t-rs 
appear  oil  various  partu  of  the  body,  and  crciy  part  seems 
tending  to  rorrupliou.  This  diiaaiia la  sometimes  epideinic, 
but  it  i«  quite  as  often  the  conscquanee  of  the  fattening 
proceas  being  hurried  on  too  rapidly.  In  the  early  stoge  of 
such  a  coniphiini,  the  treatment  will  consist  of  copious  bleod- 
inv  and  hii^k  purging.  Theseshould  bec-ontinued  until  ihey 
I'roduce  their  efiect.  and  then  somi-  tcdative  nifdicine,  a* 
Auglave  oranatie  tartar,  administered,  and  persisted  in  until 
llia  Jiaeaaa  is  etidaiitly  yielding.  After  this  sane  mild  slo- 
machica.  as  gentian  and  ginger,  should  be  administered. 

Too  frequently  however  the  treatment  has  not  been  suffi- 
cK-iis'y  a<  inf  or  was  not  commenced  early  eiiou^li.  niid  a 
peculiar  1  iw  ffver  Ijegins  to  ho  upparent.  There  la  dysen- 
tery, wUi  h  no  astringent  will  arrest;  ulcers,  which  defy  the 
power  of  evary  disutCectant ;  and  the  animal  diaa  on«  maaa  of 
ptiiiidity.  In  Aia  alaireof  tha  diaease,  and  also  in  manj 
oi  III'  <  rnplaints  that  have  been  described,  the  assistance 
of  dii  iucated  Tetertnary  surgeon  should  bo  requested, 
for  (be  trealMnt  ia  aampliaalM  Mid  diOenlt  t»  »  gnat 
degree. 

Thn^iaaaaaaaf  the  fatptratoty  s^tem  require  particular 
MlkasMeatifa^MiitaiWNigtbamHea^gA.  ItiatooHuto 
TCgarded  hjr  the  owner,  hnt  it  is  often  the  nnanspeeled  mea- 

c.  i-^TT  if  rnnsiimption  and  death.  There  i  ^  r.n  rule  of  more 
uii..(ji».js  application  in  rnitle  practice  tha;i  tliat  a  chronic 
couffh  li  the  ti)n.runncr  of  everything  that  is  had.  While 
the  beast  feeds  well  and  the  muxale  is  cool  and  moist,  and 
the  ttnika  an  quiet,  the  dairyman  feels  no  alarm,  although 
be  iHAia  the  cough  almost  tmsj  tioM  that  he  ontan  the 
eair«lKWae.  By-nnd-bye  bowafer  ha  finds  that  tiie  «ow  is 
Iri.-ine  condition,  and  her  quantity  of  milk  i.<  evidently  dim: 
iiteiiutg.  and  hi;  Vivgiii!*  to  think  that  there  is  some  ncceiisity 
for  attending  to  the  case.  '.  is  then  ton  late  :  the  sewls  of 
eonattUDptton  are  »i)wn.  and  he  must  i«rt  with  tier  iramedi- 
atelf.  or  she  will  piaaaway  and  die.  In  every  case  of  $c- 
vtre  eoogh.  moderate  bleeding  and  pnrgation  ataould  be  bad 
treaotirse  to.  with  warm  mashes  anda  eomfbrfablaeow-houiie. 
Tt  i-  sJitiie  Ifcatraent  will  a]  ph  to  the  r; /i/fWir  catarrh, 
uui<:h  i«  »oiui>tune&  so  prevalent.  When  this  catarrh 
aAumea  a  mahgnant  form,  as  in  murrain,  the  treatment 
■wdl  be  little  different  from  that  of  black-quarter.  Sor*- 
throat,  or  intlsromation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  throat  and 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  should  be  treated  as  cough,  except 
that  a  blister  nrsome  stimulating  application  should  be  had 
n-r  jurst;  to.   The  same  may  be  said  of  /^nmrhi/is,  Imt  there 

a  peculiar  form  of  it  to  which  young  calilti  arc  subject, 
a^td  which  bids  defiance  to  all  medical  treatment,  namely, 
ibe  eiwkiog  of  the  windpipe  and  paasagea  of  the  lun^  bv 
aa  nmmnerable  hoat  of  minttte  warma.  No  medicine  will 
ae  of  avail  here. 

Cattle  are  comparatively  seldom  attacked  by  pure  in/lam- 
Wtahon  qf  f^e  hm^n.    This  di^teaw  principally  o<  i-ur*  when 
the  beeaia  have  been  compelled  \<>  travel  too  far  or  too 
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fast,  and  when  they  are  exposed  to  sudden  variations  of  tern 
pcrature.  It  may  be  known  by  the  dron]  niir  head,  the 
ht:aviii;;  flntik,  the  frequent  painful  ruut;b,  liu'  ubbUHHte 
standing,  the  hoi  mouih,  uud  iIil-  cold  fnet.  The  animal 
should  immediately  be  bled  until  tlie  pulse  faulierii.  In  all 
cases  of  inflammation  and  danger,  this  ia  the  guide.  No 
specific  qunntiiy  should  be  ordered  or  taken.  The  fauller* 
ing  of  the  pulse  ia  the  unerring  indication  of  the  abstraction 
of  the  proper  quantity  It  iho  pui-e  a^'aiii  ihrubs  liardlv. 
the  bleeding  should  be  r*!)  c  ited.  The  bo^^eU  should  be 
openc  l  by  mean*  of  Epsom  salts,  Seion"*  in  the  dewlap 
should  not  be  fwrgoitcn,  and  blisters  abould  be  rubbed 
on  the  aides  with  right  good  earnest  llie  diet  ahottM 
consist  of  tlun  pruel  und  mashes.  P/eurr<y  may  oAen  be 
dlstlngul^lle<l  b\  a  peci.iuir  symptom,  twitching*  and  shiver- 
ing^ about  the  clicht  and  sl,<julders,  these  being  tbe  |arts 
external  to  the  scat  of  pain.  Little  waves  appear  lo  be 
stealing  ever  the  akin,  and  the  animal  shrinka  wImh  the 
aidaa  wa  pramad  npon.  Ibe  treatment  ia  the  aame  aa  in 
inflammation  of  the  lunga.  Cmfumptim  ia  the  moat  fte- 
(jueiit  ond  fatal  of  ;ill  ilic  disrates  of  the  chest  in  rattle.  It  is 
the  consequence  or  ilu;  w  tndni'.;  up  tjf  evciy  other  pulmonary 
complaint.  It  is  distun;ui-hcd  by  ii  feeble  iind  hoarse  couch, 
evidently  accom]ianicd  by  pain,  and  interrupted  before 
it  \i  perfectly  coinpleted.  For  awhile  the  beast  may  con- 
tinue to  thrive  i  «be.for  it  ia  oAenaat  a  diaaaae  of  the  female^ 
may  inerease  in  eondilion;  but  xhe  wHI  praaently  begin  in 

waste  rnpi  lly  away.  Medicine  is  p<l^^cr1css  in  tlHadiaanM, 
The  annual  inti*>l  be  disposed  of  oi  destroy ed. 

l  irst  among  the  diseasesuf  Uie  dign'rve  system  is  chohf- 
inf[,  or  the  stopping  of  a  piece  of  carrot  or  turnip,  or  other 
hard  aubatanea,  in  its  passai^e  down  the  gullet.  The  cart* 
rope  or  the  cart  whip  ia  resorted  to,  in  order  lo  force  it 
along  the  canal,  and  mneh  miaehief  baa  ensued  ttuta  tbe 
violence  that  has  been  reported  to  on  these  occas:  i:^  Pi  o- 
hangs  are  now  Constructed  aliritling  expense,  and  may  be  Itad 
!  from  most  Nur^icul-iii-itrument  makeisin  town  and  country, 
by  means  of  which  the  puipoie  may  be  readily  effected,  aiid 
without  dan5»cr. 

From  the  gullet  tbe  food  passes  into  the  stomachs  of  tbe 
animal,  of  wliich  there  are  four.  The  fi-;st  is  the  rim^n, 
or  paunch,  into  wliich  the  imperfectly  masticjted  f  .  l,  ps 
it  is  haiitily  gaihcu-tl,  descends  It  is  there  macerated  and 
prepared  to  be  leii  riu-  l  for  a  second  or  more  complete 
grinding.  Sometimes  thia  stomacb  become*  overloaded 
with  ftMM :  this  ia  the  gram-tide  tit  the  dairy.  The  anhnal 
refuses  to  eat,  he  becomes  uneasy,  moans,  swells  at  tbe 
Hank,  and  a  kind  of  unconsciousness  gradually  steals  upon 
bim.  The  sMiiptoms  ar«  often  treacherous,  and  would 
deceive  hiro  who  wa»  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
diaeaaes  of  cattle:  but  the  introduction  of  the  probang,  if 
necessary,  will  reveal  the  teal  stale  of  tbe  ease*  The  sto* 
maeh-pump  will  he  of  admirable  use  here.  Any  quantity 
of  ttuid  can  be  injected  into  tlic  ?Iomach,  and  the  liardeneu 
mass  may  be  icndercd  more  fluid,  and  reniuved  by  means 
of  the  pump:  oi.  if  the  sioiiiucli  is  too  full  to  adroit  tbe 
probang.  and  to  be  thus  evacuated,  an  incision  may  ba 
made  in  the  llanfc*  and  tha  aeeitmBUtad  maaa  ffithdcaVB 
by  the  hand. 

At  other  timet  an  nnnatonl  fbrmentatlon  eonnenea^ 

in  l  tlie  stnmacli  is  inflated  with  gas.  Or.v  look  at  tbe 
Mde«  \uU  sufbcicnily  indicate  the  ii  llaiiun  oi  the  paunch. 
This  is  termed  hoov.  The  fl^t  indRatiun  of  cure  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  gas.  This  may  be  aceoinphshed  by  tbe  iniro- 
ductioii  of  substances  that  wdl  cheuiically  combine  wiih 
it.  Tbe  chloride  of  lime  will  affect  this.'  The  prineipal 
gas  in  the  ihllaled  stttmach  is  liydiogen.  The  ebtorine 
leaves  the  lime  ami  ciiinhiiiLS  with  the  iiNdrogen,  and  the 
compound  dues  nut  tacujiy  a  liiuu^^aiidth  part  of  the  »paee 
previously  ncrupied  by  the  liydiogco.  Two  dratiims  ol  the 
chloride  of  Imie  will  fui  m  u  cheap  and  a  very  eflieiciii  aKeut, 
But  if  lhi«  is  not  at  hand,  llien  a  puncture  may  be  niado 
into  the  left  (lank  with  peifcci  tafeiy.  If  thia  la  done 
with  a  trocar,  the  canula  may  remain  in  the  wound,  and 
the  gasuill  continue  to  be  t\t  I  icated  w  hiic  any  Considerable 
purtitiii  c  f  It  remains.  In  default  of  a  trocar,  a  penknifie 
may  br  um  d  ;  but  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  stomach  sinks 
with  tbe  disengagement  of  tbe  gas,  tbe  aperture  tbtoufh 
the  skin  and  that  into  tbe  rumen  will  eaaie  to  be  aaeuralaqf 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  some  of  the  gas  and  the  eoa» 
tents  of  the  stotuacb  will  enter  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  abdoment 
and  n  il  bo  the  caute  of  future  itlnaa«»or,  pareltanea^of 

death. 
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The  gas  h&vmg  escaped,  a  purgative  should  be  adnii- 
Biftlered.  with  a  double  dose  of  the  timnstie^  in  ordar  to 
•xciie  the  •tonwch  to  rciume  ivt  dut;. 

Tba  ioHt^  euil,or  ttw  etwalioil  of  rumination,  is  only 
tlw  todtniiioii  cr  tira  eoafleqiMnee  of  other  d)Maye>  aud 
will  cease  with  it.  If  the  nature  of  that  diseu*  »  not  elur. 
a  ilflsc  of  pl^ysic,  ulili  tlu-  u^nul  or  mure  than  iho  UaUal 
quantity  of  lliti  carminative,  may  be  gkveii. 

Tlie  disease!*  of  tin-  mm  ond  stomach,  the  reticufum,  or 
hrmnf  comb,  ore  few,  and  not  eaady  ditttinguinhed.  The 
fimpio  function  of  that  Ktomaeh  it  to  prepare  tha  pellet  of 
food  fur  remast.e«tioa. 

The  third  stomach,  the  mantfj^m,  has  more  lo  do.  The 
food  wbii'li  v.qI  utiilorgoin;  sulTii'n'iil  roininimil ion  in 
tho  Fecoiiil  iiiasiii-aijtiu  is  i-cized  by  the  rough  aiid  |K)wer- 
tu\  leaves  of  this  stomach,  and  is  ground  down,  as  it 
trere.  in  a  living  milL  BoinetinM*  however  thete  is  »  de- 
lleiency  of  mohilare  tn  this  ttomaicb.  or  tho  moioolar  appa- 
ratus of  the  leaves  does  itot  act  with  sufficient  encrzy,  and 
at  longtli  the  manyplus  becomes  perfectly  laralvked  by  the 
distention  caused  in  consequence  oT  ihe  undue  (juantiiy  of 
food  which  isaccumulaleil  in  it.  This  is  known  by  the  name 
of  fardel-bonnd.  The  symptoms  are  not  always  evident. 
Dullness  want  of  appetite,  diainclination  to  move,  and  co»> 
ttvenen.  ara  among  tho  utual  indicationfl.  The  treatment 
i«  ^i^1ple,  but  too  often  inofTictujil.  Ii  consiits  in  the  f.e- 
quont  adminislration  of  small  duses  of  pur^'auve  mcdicino, 
with  more  ihun  ilic  u-.ual  (juanlity  of  cbi  iniiuUivt's ;  iil  lie 
same  time,  a  small  stream  of  warm  wutr-r  is,  by  means 
of  a  horn  or  tho  atomach-pump,  ma<lo  to  How  down  the 

SiUetand  pan  through  the  canal  at  thr:  hasc  uf  iliisstomaclw 
Oft  ^rvduallydiilodging  and  wasthmg  away  a  portion  of  the 
:i('ciiiiinlatcd  and  hardened  coiiloiiis. 

The  principal  disease  of  [hv  ubumasum,  ox  fourth  sloiuacli, 
is  inMuinmnuiin,  designated  by  evident  unt«asuu'>s,  tlie 
{"osting  of  the  muzzle  on  the  situation  of  this  stomach,  or  a 
peettliar  sfretebine  oat  of  tho  fore-legs.  Venesection  and 
pargaitm  tbmiM  b«  iiaad  in  tbi«  cava.  Of  the  indica- 
tlottt  of  diaeaM  in  the  »ple«n  little  is  known.  InHam- 
mation  in  often  found  in  it,  with  ctdargemcnt,  induration, 
or  softening  of  its  substniicp.  These  circumstances  how- 
over  are  rarely  suspL-ctcd  during  life. 

TodiMattt  of  the  liver  these  animals  anpear  to  be  pe- 
enliarly  prone.  A  yellowness  of  the  skin  oetisya  the  ex- 
istence of  biliary  affections  in  a  great  proportion  of  the 
inliubitants  of  every  dairy.  When  acute  inHamraation  of 
till'  liver  exists  to  nny  coiisidoi-ablo  extent,  liul  only  this 
yellow  tint  of  the  intetiuninil  will  be  found,  but  teiiderness 
on  tho  ri^ht  side,  fullness  there,  and  the  dircrtiun  of  tliu 
rouzxle  to  it.  Tho  proper  remedies  are  those  used  tninUani- 
mation  of  other  viscera,  with  the  addition  of  blttteraover  the 
diseased  part.  Chronic  inflammation  is  far  more  prevalent 
than  that  which  is  acute.  The  indications  are,  want  of  con- 
li  i  .n.  iliL'  same  tint  of  tho  skin,  and  obstinate  cough.  Tlie 
i'e:ne<lies  are  gentle  purgatives  and  succulent  food.  \\'hen 
ohitrneiiott  of  the  biliary  ducts  takes  place,  there  is  a  still 
deeper  |ellow,  invariably  accompanied  bv  loss  of  conditiun. 
The  animal  tlianhasjaieMf{M,or  the  yellow*.  If  much  fever 
nroompaniea  it,  reoaniae  must  he  had  to  bleeding  and  to 

pilV  S  I'. 

AuMnii;  the  various  intestinal  nispiises  of  llie  ox  stands 
enUntia,  or  tntlammation  mvolrtng  all  the  coals  of  the  in- 
t(n«tin>-~.  Young  and  fattenini;  cattle  are  most  subject  to 
iu  U  lit  not  however  of  very  fimiient  occurrence,  except  aa 
an  epidemie.  and  then  it  is  very  destraetive.  Wond  evit  and 
Pin-),-  iff  arc  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  Tliey  nuist  be 
;r  aitMl  by  bleeding,  piirf^alivcs,  blisters  on  the  belly, 
inisiies,  and  ^ruel. 

Diarrhaa,  nr  purging  Without  the  discharge  of  mucus 
mingling  with  the  rtecns.  ia  produced  by  various  causes,  and 

Sarticularlv  by  a  change  or  excess  of  food.  It  is  ofian  eoir 
etnie  in  tne  anturon.  A  raiM  purgative  should  Bnt  oe 
given,  and  then  tlie  minified  but  very  etHmeions  medicine 
already  rccniHiiendud  for  a  similar  disease  in  euhcs. 

Di/^fnlcry  \n  the  adult,  as  well  as  in  the  young  animal, 
is  indee<l  a  fearful  disease.  Its  causes  arc  ofieu  obscure, 
and  the  means  of  snocessfullv  arresting  its  progress  aic  a 
desideratum.  Its  nriocipal  eharacteriatie  is  the  discliarmof 
muens  with  the  (woes,  reeognised  by  lite  appearance  of 
bubbles  standin'^j  for  awhile  on  tho  fa?ce^.  T  lie  K-n^ib  i.f 
time  whieh  lliey  eominue  there  uiibrokfii  inav  b.  emi 
sidered  q«  n  kind  of  admeasurement  of  ihcr|iianiiiy  of  inut-us 
""^^y  discharged,  or»  in  otliei  words,  of  the  danger  of  the 


ease.  The  pro^^ress  of  ihe  disease  is  rapid  or  slow  accord- 
iiii^  to  i-iri  ums!aiices  « hich  it  i»  dillieult  to  appreciate  ;  but, 
in  the  usual  com  Ke  of  thuigs,  the  animal  wastes  aw  4y  aimoat 
to  a  skeleton,  and  then  dies. 

Nutwitlistandwig  the  purginf.  the  first  indieation  of  mm 
is  to  bleed.  It  is  an  inllaaiinalory  disease,  and  that  fa* 
llaronialiun  xnusi  be  subdued  T  j  t!ie  ab&lrnciion  of  blood 
should  succeed  the  adniintstiatioii  ot  an  apcneal,aud  caalor 
oil.  B»  being  the  least  irrtlative,  wiU  be  the  best.  Injections 
ul  griicl  should  follow;  and.  when  the  dung  has  somewhat 
resumed  lU  natural  character,  astringents  may  be  wdminfe- 
icied.  at  the  very  head  of  which,  in  this  ease^  stands  opium: 
a  III  lie  calomel  ^huuld  perhaps  be  mingled  with  it  as  an  alter- 
alive,  ni.d.  af.er  that,  ihe  \egeiubh'  loiiies  must  ]n  r[.ft  ihc 
cure.  CatliB  aie  subject  to  JlatuUnt  a»d  eiastnotUe  eoite, 
far  lioih  of  which  the  vegetable  tonioi  will  be  the  beet  ewe, 
will)  a  little  of  the  elileride  of  line  te  abwb  the  gae»  and 
I  he  ntntraetion  of  bluud  if  there  is  any  inflammatory  antian. 
Walking  exercise  and  fVietion  of  the  belly  should  not  be 
omilied.  Yox  ttraHKulatton  of  the  intestines  there  is  iM?ldom 
any  cure  but  by  means  of  an  i  |h  i-ition  which  a  skilful  \e' 
let  maty  tuigeon  alone  can  perfiinn.  In  ea»«s  of  ettositpa- 
lion,  the  aperients  must  sometimes  be  iong  adminiaiered 
before  tbe  bo veia  will  be  opened*  There  «iU  he  np  denger 
in  thi«,  provided  tbe  Epsom  saltBt  nleneerwith  a  nMll  fnr- 

lion  of  aromatic  powder,  oie  admitnsrerrd.  Drnpsr/  in  rntt!- 
Dekljiii  admits  of  cuie.    Although  an  operation  may  be 

icsuried  to,  liio  belly  lUe  wtfmk  iMf  trill  wmf  pliymn  ee 
diui'ciic  ariesi  the  cmL 

Among  the  supposed  dissasaa  ef  tiM  urinary  organa^  bnt 
murh  ofieacr  of  the  difsMive  ona«»  Mmda  redinnler,  an 
eailed  IV..m  the  eoiour  of  the  fluid  widah  k  eeaeiMteA.  it 

is  m.i  ei iiilly  connected  with  the  pasture,  but  sdrnerinaes  it 
hu»>  ml  epi  lemic  iharaeler.  In  tho  acute  fuiiu  u!  U\e  di«ease 
i  the  wat«r  i.->  reil.  This  must  be  romhaied  by  bleeding  and 
i  purging,  until  ihu  bowels  respond.  In  chronic  red-wmter 
the  unne  has  a  brown  iiugaal  tint,  but  a  red  hue  gradually 
mingles  with  it.  This  is  diflieuU  te  treat.  The  principal 
hope  of  cure  eonsists  in  the  exhibition  ef  Epsom  taita  until 
thorough  purging  is  produced.  Some  mi  hi  rarminatrt^} 
may  iben  be  ^iven.  Biaek  uHiler  is  only  a  variety,  or  tbe 
coiK-ludiDg  stai(e  of  red  wa.or. 

Puet^ercU  /tver,  or  dropping  after  calving*  i*  a  dieee«c 
that  has  been  very  much  misunderstoad.  A  ftw  days  after 
calving,  tlie  cow  auddenly  loses  all  power  over  her  hind 
limbs.  She  falK  and  continues  down  ihiee  four,  or  more 
days,  until  the  power  of  \oluniaiy  molit  n  reun  iis,  ur  -  he 
die.H.  It  IK  iiilSammaiion  of  ibu  wuitib  ur  of  the  spuial  cord, 
which  extends  to  the  organs  of  moUon  in  the  hiud  exiie- 
miiie*.  She  must  generally  bo  bled,  and  always  purged. 
No  half  measured  will  d«  here;  the  bon-els  being  ecice 
o|  ened,  the  cow  will  ftequenlly  get  up,  and  there  wdi  be  an 
end  of  the  matter,  litjeoi ions  will  materially  assist  ib* 
action  of  liiu  )>liysic.  Wliaie^er  apparent  weuktie&s  tht-ir 
may  be,  no  tonic  must  be  given  uiuil  ttui  bowels  ha>e  Ken 
well  opened. 

Garget  is  iqilanunatien  or  ulceration  of  tbe  odder.  The 
milk  coagukttea  in  the  bag.  and  produeea  ittflaminMtien 

there.  Iu  an  early  stuge,  the  sucking  of  the  c-ulf  Wi'l 
afTonl  the  gveateKl  rel./t'.  ll  tins  dut^  not  succeed,  foiueii- 
taiiuii  mosi  bt'  iiad  ii-cour»o  to.  und  fnclioa  with  an  iin|;ueiii 
composed  of  elder  uiuinient  with  so  eighth  part  of  campli»r, 
and  lueirurial  oUUmeaL  To  tbiSk  if  nnoamniy*  iadma  nssnr 
suoceed,  but  it  mn«t  bn  n  Inst  raaanra»  en  necoMM  of  oa 
absorbent  poteer. 

The  tteaimcnt  r-f  :-  ?/--;-o,r  v;i!l  cot-.sist  in  fomenting  Ilia 
teals,  applMn^  u;.  rui'.^.lu.MU  uaumtiu,  iuid  l^.-ihk  a  htlle 
piiysie. 

The  diseases  of  the  feet  miut  not  be  Anrgolten.  Fotd  in 
the.  foot  consists  in  ulcesnlion  about  th*  ennnet  or  betweea 

liOMUp. 

agious.  Tne  treatment  ia 

siiii|de.  Kvurv  pu-'.'.ilL  i  v  collection  of  purulrrit  matter 
must  be  o.  died;  ihc  l>i.>t:i  uliicii  is  tM;purulc<l  iiuoi  tiie  part's 
beneath  luu-i  be  cuiffully  und  wholly  removed;  a  lins«*ed- 
tnejl  pou It i4-e  applied  (ucatlajfur  two,  and  then  the  soree 
touched  wi^  the  fmliirtifmlMmif, 

Mange  i«  n  tun  {kcqtmit  and  trerj  iBoubleMqia  diaeaM 
amoiic  cai.ltf.  An  otutment  however,  the  hasie  of  wtileli  is 
sulphui.  with  a  small  |K»rttun  of  nicK  i  i  ^l  Qtumient,  duily 
and  well  rubbod  uu  e^ery  aA^ted  pail^  will  usually  remote 
the  complaint.  Sttlphttt  giMB  ioienMil^ wiU  bnni 
uncu 


w'M-  j'r^f^  vvMQsaiv  SSI  M IV vBMPvv  «iBnnnB*  •wBv  viasnfHvi 

Ihe  daws,  which  produce  great  Um«n«H»  nnd.  i 

km  of  tbe  hiHil^   It  is  very  contaaious.  Thai 
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AilATlC  OXKW. 

Mr.  Bennett  (Gardem  and  Mena£;enf  n/  the  Zo-jiogieal 
Sodetif),  ireatiii;;  ot  tho  Indian  Ox  {Bo»  Tcutnu,  v«r.  In- 
dteuth  «>  ft, '  In  additioa  to  i1m  dMBMliealwluMiM  known 
hf  the  munes  of  Os«n,  BuMoM.  and  Yak«»  tlw  gmui  Bm 
SMnprabtindt  M««r«l  otfatn  «qv«Uy  ditttnet,  which  have 
mely  if  ever  betn  reclaimed  from  their  native  wildnes*. 
Two  of  ihcr-e.  llic  Biion  and  the  MusU  Ox,  uvv  pec  uhar  to 
the  noriliein  regions  of  America;  one,  the  I'olisii  Aurocha, 
is  now  con&ned  to  a  tingle  European  fore6t ;  a  fourth,  the 
Arni.*  exisu  ooljr  in  Ceotiml  Asia;  and  a  iftb,  UMCape  Buf* 
fida.  ia.  u  its  nan*  impoctat  m  nathn  of  the  MMharn  aKtra. 
aailv  of  Airica.   Tbu«  it  appears  that  in  tliis  wide  diipenioh 
ttwe  Mveral  races,  each  rej^ion  has  preser\ed  iis  own  pecu- 
liar kind  in  Its  original  inilepemk  iice ;  while,  on  tlie  other 
baiui.  two  at  least  of  the  remaining  s|iecie<i,  the  Ox  and 
Bofalo,  which  are  no  lonfK  lo  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature, 
haxm  boMi  indartrioualj  piopiitaiad  uDdnv  Uie  auanicet  of 
mam.  tfiwglient  aitaaat  arwy  part  of  the  ffklbm.  The  Yak 
aione,  ofatl  the  domestio  apanes,  remains  c  niflned  within 
Its  pntnitire  limits,  in  Thfbel  namely,  and  a  part  of  Tartary, 
vbere  it  m  said  to  b«  generalljr  oohfraMi,  nlmaM  10  thi  ax- 
fllasiun  of  every  other  race.' 
We  proceed  to  notice  Bmt  certain  wild  Asiatic  oxen. 
Bo*  GcoMttu,  GaMM,6*nse  :  Garni  or  Qagal.  Hind.; 
Ooba^f^'fru,  Benz. ;  Omujangali,  Pets.;  MHhand,  Moun- 
tatin  i  rs  I  Clids,  &c.)  cast  of  Silliet ;  Shin/.  Mountaineers 
tCui  is )        of  Chat^aon  ;  J'hotignua,  Mugs  ;  Nunee,  Bur- 
ma* ;  (jaiiVhTa.  C -vlun- 
.     D€9cnptiijn.  —  N  early  of  the  sin  and  shapa  of  th*  Bngliab 
!  ML    It  baa  short  horns,  whlefa  «i«  diMant  at  ihefr  bnoa, 
wd  riaaia  ananU*  cnrre  directly  oat  and  un :  a  Iransrerse 
•aetioa  nanr  tha  hasa    oraie.  the  thick  end  of  the  section 
hcing  on  the  inside.    Tlie  fiout  is  bmad,  and  rrowiitxl  wnh 
t  tuft  of  lighter  coloured  lonj;  curved  hair.    The  dewlap  is 
deep  and  pendant.   It  has  DO  mane  nor  hnmp,  but  a  con-  i 
sidermble  elevation  over  tha  withara.  The  tad  it  abort,  the 
body  covered  with  a  tolerabia  eoat  of  atiaisht  dark-btown 
,  hair;  on  the  belly  it  is  lighter  coloured ;  ana  tha  lags  and 
'  fln  are  aometimea  white.  (Roxburgh.) 

Habits,  Locality,  ^c— Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  the  cry 
s>(  the  Gaydl  has  no  resemblance  to  the  i^^runt  of  the  Indian 
Ox ;  but  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  bufTilo.    It  is  a 
kind  of  kiwing,  hut  shriller,  and  not  near  lo  ktud  as  that  of 
tha  Buropaan  Ox.  1h  thb  tha  Onyrf^  in  Dr.  Baehanan% 
«fmiao,appraaeh«t  much  nearer  than  it  doai  to  ihe  buffnl  • 
Hr.  Macrae  aiatea  that  the  Gaydl  is  ftnind  wild  in  ihe 
'atigc  of  ramintains  that  form  the  eastern  houndurv  of  the 
rroviiioe.4  of  Ancan,  <'hittagong  (Chatjraoii),  Tipura,  and 
SilheC.    The  CuHh,  or  Lunelas,  a  race  of  people  inhabiting 
Um  bills  imiafldiateljr  to  tha  eastward  of  Chatgaon.  have 
hvds  •Tiben  In  a  domeatleatad  state.  Tha  animal  is  called 
Gahay  in  the  Hindu  S&stra,  but  seems  h  iwcvcr  to  \y.-  little 
know  n  beyond  the  limits  of  its  itntive  mnunia  iis,  except  to 
'lie  inhnbiianis  of  thu  provinces  above  nn-nHnnod.  The  same 
Uilbor  informs  us  that  tlie  Gaydl  is  uf  a  dull  heavy  appear- 
men  ;  hut  at  tlie  same  time  of  a  form  that  indicates  much 
ttrani^h  and  activity,  lika  that  of  tha  wild  bttflUo.  its  dia* 
fositton  ts  gentle ;  even  hi  the  wild  stata  on  its  native  hilh 
I'.  i«  not  eonsi'lcrcd  daneeron**,  n>  \  -r  sfnivlm'^  the  approach 
if  man,  much  leis  sustainiiia;  iui  ntim  k.    Tiu-  Ci'icis  hunt 
tlie  wild  ones  lor  ill?  sake  of  their  Hesh.    The  Gaydl  i>  a 
ibremt  animal,  and  prefers  the  tender  shoots  and  leaves  of 
ihrahs  to  grass;  it  never  wallows  in  mud  like  the  hn&lo. 
It  la  4oBiMh)atad  hy  tha  Cdds,  bat  doe*  not  under<>o  any 
'  hhonr.  Tha  cow  koos  alaven  (?)  inonths  with  young,  gives 
vii  l:ir!e  milk,  and  does  not  yieid  it  long;  but  that  little  is 
:.  tTi.ii  kaiilv  ricii,  almo-t  equalling  cream,  which  it  resem- 
bles, in  Colour;  the  Ciiris  hmvever  do  not  ui;ike  niiy  use  of 
the  milk,  but  rear  the  Gaydl*  entirely  for  their  tlesh  and 
tkins.  of  which  last,  or  rather  their  hidai.  they  form  their 
•hialda.  Thaaa  danestiestad  herds  roam  at  large  in  the 
liMBlt  naar  lhair  tillage  during  the  day,  hut  return  of  their 
own  areurd  at  evening,  being  early  taught  to  do  this  by 
being  fed  when  young  every  night  with  salt,  of  which  these 
iniroaU  are  very  fond.    The  Hindus,  in  the  psovinoe  of 
Cbatgaoo.  will  not  kill  this  Gaydl  (their  Gabav),  which  they 
Itnid  in  eqaal  veneration  with  the  cow,  but  they  hunt  and 
kdlfoother  GayM  {At^i  Oaydt  or  Seidi)  as  they  do  the  wild 
'  ~  '  I.  The  Arm  of  tha  animal,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
ita  head,  will  ha  ondarrtood  from  the  JbUowittgfljiire. 


which  u  radtUMd  from  thai  hf  ft  native  artist,  prefixed  lo 
Ml.  CkilcbrookflTk  papar  (AtiaHe  Seiearches.  vol.  viii.),  to 
which  wa  tefhr  tha  reader  lor  fhrther  imafaaiiiig  partioift- 


Mr.  Bird  proved  that  the  Gay&l  vUl  bread  with  the  corn- 
man  Indian  bnll:  be  brought  a  domesticated  female  Gaydl 
ftoai  ChitlafpHig  to  Dacca,  directed  a  common  hull  {of  the 
bread  Ddswali,  a  Zi'bu  of  the  common  kind  fjund  in  the 
middle  districts  uf  Hdi-ial),  which  the-  d m  ile  received  upon 
being  blinded  with  a  cloth  thrown  over  her  .  \  .  s.  The  off- 
spnii[,'  was  a  cow  resembling  mostly  tla  (jlifjdt  mother; 
and  from  that  cow,  impregnated  by  a  bull  of  the  saniii  com- 
nan  mead,  another  oow  was  produced,  whieh  also  had 
grotvn  up,  and  was  in  ralf  by  a  common  bull  when  Mr.  Bird 
wrote  hissccount    (Asiatic  Rttiearches.  \ol.  vui.) 

General  Hardvri.  ke  fiivcs  a  H^urc  of  the  head  of  the  true 
wild,  or  as  tiie  native*  term  it,  the  A$t««l  Gaydl  (a  female), 
from  the  south-east  ftrontier  of  Bengal  The  space  heiween 
the  points  of  the  hems  wai  fimrteen  inches. 


mm 


Head  ui  iTM  «g  Aa—e\ Omfn  (fcaalsX  B—  Otpttat  ■.S.ftwlisr  sTBiB* 

(al  {tnm  tUrdwick*;. 

Bot  Frontalis,  Lambert,  The  Gyall. 

jDff«cri/)</t;«.— niui>h  Ll.ii'k,  a  t^rc.  fiMi,tnl  Inind  :  horns 
thick,  remole.  ami  shurt ;  tail  rather  naked,  blender,  and  with 
a  hairy  extiemit), . 

Mr.  Lambert  observes  that  the  hair  of  the  hide  is  soft; 
there  is  no  crest;  the  lower  lip  is  white  at  the  apex,  and 
bristled  with  hairs.  The  band  of  the  forehead,  iocluding 
the  bases  of  the  horns,  is  lead-colour;  the  boms  themselves 
arc  pale.  Length  from  the  lip  uf  the  no-'-  to  in,-  md  of  the 
tail,  nine  feet  two  iiu  lies.  From  the  tip  uf  ihc  hoof  if  the 
fore-foot  to  the  top  of  the  rising  of  the  back,  fuur  feet  one 
inch  and  a  quarter.  From  the  tip  of  tbe  buof  of  the  bind 
leg  to  the  bigbeal  part  of  the  mmpw  torn  ftet  and  a  half.* 


kaMMMIo  Ml-  llMiU)  •'•m  lo  b« ^«l">i*t  loo  n>^h»nl,»ij«d| 2J*SI^J^tj.'i*i'' 
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Mr.  Harris,  in  liii  letter  to  Mr.  Liiubert,  af^er  identifying  j 
his  animal  with  Mr.  Lainbert's  drawing,  writes  thus:  — 
'  Tliu  uiitiiial  **  wbicli  I  have  kept  and  reared  these  bit 
seven  years,  and  know  by  the  name  of  the  Gyall,  is  a  native  j 
of  the  hills  to  the  north-east  and  east  of  the  Company's  ' 
province  of  Chitiagoni;.  in  Bengal,  inhabiting  ihut  ranpc  of 
hilU  wbirh  suparaies  it  from  the  country  of  Aracan.  The 
mule  Gyall  is  like  our  bull  in  Khape  and  appearance,  but,  I 
conceive,  not  quite  so  tall ;  is  of  a  blackish -brown  colour; 
the  horns  short,  but  thick  and  slroti^  toward!'  the  bas^*. 
round  which  und  across  the  fruns  the  hair  is  bushy  and 
of  a  diriy  while  colour;  the  chest  and  forehead  are  broad 
•nil  thick.  He  is  naturally  very  bold,  and  will  defend  hiin- 
•elf  aKainst  any  of  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  female  differs 
Utile  in  apieaiunce;  her  horns  are  nut  quite  so  large,  and 
her  make  is  somewhat  more  slender ;  she  is  very  quiet,  is 
used  for  all  ihe  purposes  of  the  duiry.  as  also  (I  have  been 
infurme<l  by  the  natives)  for  tilling  the  ground,  and  is  more 
trociabtu  than  the  Buflulo.  The  milk  which  these  cows  give 
has  a  peculiar  richness  in  it,  arising,  I  should  conceive,  from 
their  mode  of  feeding,  uhii  h  is  always  on  the  young  shoots 
and  branches  of  trees  in  preference  to  grass.  I  constantly 
made  it  a  practice  U>  allow  them  to  range  abroad  amongst 
the  hills  and  jungles  at  Chittagongduring  the  day  to  browse, 
a  ki:«|>er  aticnrling  to  present  their  straying  so  far  as  to 
endaii(rer  losing  ihero.  They  d  t  not  thrive  in  any  |>art  of 
Bengal  »n  well  as  in  the  aforementioned  province  and  in 
the  uiljoining  one,  Tippcrah,  where  I  believe  the  animal  is 
also  to  be  found.  I  have  heard  of  one  instance  of  a  female 
Gyall  breeding  with  a  common  bull.' 


nfaaufOvsll.   (' Uoo.  Tniu.') 

Tlic  Jungly-Gau,  Riruf  Jet  Jonghs  of  M.  Duraucel,  lies 
Syihflumu  of  F.  Ciivicr,  is  considered  to  be  identical  with 
Bnt  /rontalis  of  Lambert. 

M.  Duvaucel  states  that  he  believed  for  a  long  lime  that 
these  oxen  did  not  differ  csseniiully  from  our  domestic  oxen, 
and  that  they  were  both  varieties'of  the  same  species;  but 
he  had  then  only  seen  the  specimens  living  in  the  menagerie 
at  Barruckpore.  wbercns  he  had  since  hunted  them  at  the 
fool  of  the  Silhet  mountains,  and  he  found  that  they  were 
as  common  and  as  much  spread  as  the  Buffaloes,  But  he 
adds  that  they  seem  more  wild,  though  they  are  nevertheless 


iua|l}  Caj,  mala. 


easily  domesticated,  aiid  yield  abundance  of  tba  richest 

milk. 

Jiot  f!our,  Traill. 

Dr.  1'raill  remarks  that  the  only  animal  which  appeart  to 
Iiave  afliuity  with  the  Gijtir  is  the  lios  Gavanu  of  Cululirooke. 
but  the  very  diflerent  form  of  its  head,  the  presence  of  a 
distitict  de'triap,  and  the  i^neral  habil  of  the  (iatjai  or 
Uaydl,  distinguish  it  from  the  Gour.  (,'aptain  Koiiera 
assured  Dr.  Traill  that  neither  the  descriptions  in  Mr.  Cole- 
bruoke's  communication  nor  the  figuru  of  the  Gayfil  ib.-it 
acc(}iniinnics  them  had  any  greater  resemblance  lu  ibeCour 
than  tliat  general  one  which  subsists  b«twccu  all  the  ani- 
mals of  this  genus. 

Deter ijtt ton. — Form  not  so  lung  as  that  of  the  6>m 
(Arnee  or  Ami).  Back  strongly  arched,  so  as  to  futvi  t 
nearly  uniform  curve  from  nose  to  base  of  tad  vvbea  the 
animal  stands  still.  This  appearance  is  partly  owing  to  ibe 
curved  form  of  the  nose  and  forehead,  and  still  raore  to  a 
remarkable  ridge,  of  no  great  thickness,  which  rises  six  or 
seven  inches  above  the  general  line  of  the  back,  from  ih< 
last  of  the  cervical  to  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tloraal  vcr- 
tebrs,*  from  which  it  gradually  u  lost  in  theoutliiiv  uf  ilie 
back.  It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  Gours  of  all  aye^ 
although  they  were  loaded  with  fat ;  and  has  no  rcfiro- 
bianco  to  the  bunch  which  is  found  on  some  uf  the  dumetue 
cattle  of  India.  It  bears  some  rescmblMnce  to  iLe  rutge 
described  as  existing  in  the  Gayal,  but  the  Guur  im  vntirvij 
without  a  dewlap,  of  which  tliere  is  no  tiuce  in  eillier  aeiat 
any  .-ige.    End  of  the  tail  buishy. 

Culuur. — Very  deep  browniah-hlack,  almost  approaching 
to  bluish-black,  except  a  tult  of  curling  dirty  white  lisir 
between  the  horns,  aiiu  rings  of  the  same  colour  ju«t  over 
the  hoof.  Hair  of  the  skin  short  and  sleek,  havuif;  aome- 
w  hat  the  oily  appearance  of  a  fresh  seal  skin.   (Ti  uill.) 

The  shape  of  the  horns  will  be  best  understood  by  rcfrr- 
cncc  to  the  cut;  when  polished,  they  arc  of  a  hom-frtv 
colour  with  black  solid  tips.  A  pair  in  Dr.  IVaill's  po>>-«>- 
sion  measured  one  foot  eleven  inches  along  their  couvti 
sides,  and  one  foot  in  their  widest  circumference. 

The  size  of  the  animal  is  considerable.  Dr.  Traill  gives 
the  dimensions  of  one  not  fully  grutrn,  which  measured  from 
tip  of  nose  to  end  of  tail  1 1  Icct  1 1|  inches;  from  the  hoof 
to  the  withers  i  feet  llj  inches;  und  from  the  withers  to 
the  sternum  o  feet  G  inches.  *Tlic  limbs  have  more  uf  the 
form  of  lite  deer  than  any  other  of  the  bovine  genu6.' 

Lncalily,  Habits,  Chace,  Reproduction,  <f"C. — The  (iour, 
according  to  Captain  Rogers,  occurs  in  several  mountainous 

Sarts  iif  Central  India,  but  is  chicUy  found  in  Myn  Put,  or 
lino  Puut,  a  high  insulated  mountain  with  a  tabular  sum- 
mit, in  the  province  of  Sergojuh,  in  South  Bahar.  '  Tliis 
table  land  is  about  ihirty  six  miles  in  length  by  twenty-four 
or  twenty  five  miles  in  medial  breadth,  and  rises  above  ili* 
neighbouring  plains  probably  I'OUU  feet.  Tho  sides  of  tli« 
mountain  slope  with  considerable  steepness,  and  are  fur- 
rowed by  Klieams  that  water  narrow  vulleys,  the  verdant 
banks  of  which  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  Gours.  On  being  j 
disturbed  they  retreat  into  the  thick  jungles  uf  Saul  trect 
which  cover  the  sides  of  ihc  whole  run^r.  The  south-mt 
t'ido  of  tho  mountain  presents  an  extensive  mural  precipice 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  high.  The  rugged  slope*  at  its 
foot  are  covered  by  impenetrable  green  jungle,  and  abi>iiii<l 
with  dens  formed  of  fallen  blocks  of  rock,  the  suitable 
retrcits  of  tigers,  hears,  and  hyaMins.  The  western  slo|Hi 
are  less  rugged,  but  the  soil  is  parched,  and  the  forest*  sc<  ni 
w  ithered  by  excess  of  heat.  The  summit  of  the  tuonnlu.u 
presents  u  mixture  uf  open  lawns  and  W004U.  Thero  were 
once  twenty-live  villages  on  Myn  Par,  but  these  have  bciu 
long  deserted  on  account  of  the  ininibcr  and  ferocity  of  the 
beasts  uf  prey.  i)n  this  mountain  however  the  Gour  main- 
laiiis  his  seat.  The  Indians  assert  that  even  the  tiger  ho* 
no  chance  in  combat  with  the  full-grown  Gour,  though 
he  may  occasionally  succee<l  in  carrying  oil"  an  unprotect<<d 
calf.  The  wild  BulValo  abounds  111  the  plains  beK>w  the 
mountains,  but  he  so  much  dreads  the  Gour.  according  to 
the  natives,  that  he  rarely  attempts  to  invade  its  haunts; 
and  the  hunting-party  only  met  with  three  or  four  urnas  on 
the  mountain.  Tho  forests  which  shield  the  Goiir  abound 
however  with  Hog-deer,  Sanmurs  (Sambur  deer),  and  Pur- 
cupines.'  Captain  Rogers,  who  furnished  the  above  account, 
hunted  the  Gour  in  thew  wild  and  romantic  retreats,  and 

•  M.  I.#«»on  nliwrw*  Iai»I  M.  Owflru*  IuudiI  a  row  of  arrMury  «j»o|Aj-»r« 
{apofhyitt  m..»f4i»?f»  nTnd»ttttt'^,*\\\c\  mrr  Otr  rinMc  of  tbt  Taiilird  hick, 
m4  caUod  by  M.  Ocoffiuy  pr^tjumi  anil  r^t-rpul. 
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the  animal.  i(  aopean.  when  hit  taw»  hi«  adversary  ready  to 
do  battle.  A  short  bellow,  uniiated  bc^t  by  the  syllables 
L'ffh-u'^h,  was  the  only  cry  heard  fi^tn  the  Gour,  and  that 
not  until  after  it  had  been  woiinde<l.  August  is  the  inonih 
in  which  the  calf  is  gviierally  dropped,  und  the  perio«l  of 
gestation  ia  twelve  tnontliH.  The  large  quantity  of  milk 
given  by  the  cow  is  averred  lu  be  oocasiunally  so  rich  as  to 
raute  the  calf's  death.  Tlie  first  year,  the  native  name  of 
the  bull  calf  it  Purirah ;  the  cow-calf  i*  called  Pareeah  ; 
and  tb«  full-grown  cow  (Jourin.  The  Gours  herd  together 
in  parties  varying  frum  ten  to  twenly  ;  ihey  browse  on  the 
leaves  and  tender  ihoo\^  of  trees  and  fthrubs.  and  aUo  graze 
on  the  banks  of  the  streams.  In  the  cold  weather  the  taul 
forests  are  their  places  of  concealment,  nnd  the  heats  bring 
them  out  to  fee«l  in  the  green  la«n»  and  rallejs.  They  do 
nor,  it  seems,  wnllow  in  swamp  and  mire  like  the  Buffalo. 
If  the  native*  are  to  be  credited,  the  Gour  will  not  brook 
captivity;  even  if  taken  very  young,  the  mountain-calf 
droops  and  dies.  {Edinburgh  PhilotnjJxical  Journal,  vol. 
xi.) 

General  Hardwicke  (Zoological  Journal,  vol.  iii.)  gives  a 
figure  of  a  pair  of  horns  of  the  *  Bo*  Gour  or  wild  bull  of 
the  mouniaiiious  di»lrii-l  of  Ramsurh,  and  table-land  of 
Sirgoojahs.'  from  which  our  cut  iit  token.  Tlic  gour  to  which 
lltey  belonged  was  killed.  n»  General  Hanlwicke  believed, 
by  the  same  hunting-parly  de^nibcd  by  Captain  Rogers, 
awl  they  were  piescnied  to  the  General  by  the  principal 
member  of  that  party,  the  late  Major  Ruughsedge.  The»e 
bortti  were  15  inches  between  the  tips. 


.  Ilorot  of  Gv^ir.    ^  tUtil*  it-ki>.) 

Bo$  Bubal  us  :  Le  Btiffle  of  Buffon  ;  Le  Bt{ffle  ctltalie  of 
F.  Cuvier. 

Z>e»fTf/</if>fi —Front  eU-vatcd,  and  rounde<l,  so  that  the 
ehanfrein  hla  a  concave  appearance ;  horns  black,  separated 
wulely  from  each  other,  with  a  projecting  ridge  anteriorly; 
dewlap  but  little  developed ;  tad  long  and  pendant ;  hide 
black,  the  huirs  stiif  and  not  numerous. 

The  tongue  is  very  smooth  in  the  buffaloes,  instead  of 
b«in|;  covered  with  very  rough  horny  papiUie  as  in  the  oxen, 
and  there  is  a  difi'erencc  m  the  male  intruiuissivc  organ  of 
generation. 


Skoll  and  n<  mi  of  the  .\ni««^ 


The  ft  male  buffalo  goes  longer  with  jvunsj  than  the  cow ; 
their  mdk  is  excellent,  ond  they  may  be  milked  in  the  stfrne 
way  as  a  cow.  no(nithstii;idmg  i>omo  tales  to  the  contrary. 

Untntt. — The  buffalo  is  wild  and  ficrre,  lives  in  large 
herds  in  moist  and  mar«liy  place*,  and  delights  to  roll  m 
the  mire. 

Ufographical  Dittritnttion. — .Asia  gonernlly.  Africa,  and 
souilu'rii  Europe.  In  Italy,  where  it  was  introduced,  il  ex- 
ists in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

The  Bot  Ami  of  Shaw  and  others,  the  Ame^  or  Uma,  no 
longer  holds  a  place  as  a  species,  being  considered,  on  good 
evidence,  a  variety  of  Bn»  Buhalut.  Sir  Colcbrooke,  in  hi* 
interesting  paper  on  the  Gayal  < /^off  (7«r<7»ia)  above  noticed, 
says,  'The  Bos  Arnee  of  Kerr  and  Turton.  nntwithstandini; 
the  exaggerateil  description  given  on  tiie  aiilhunty  of  "a 
British  otfirerw  ho  met  with  one  in  the  woods,  in  the  country 
above  Bengal, "  is  evidently  nothing  else  but  the  wild  bulfalo. 
an  animal  very  common  throusjhoul  Bengal,  and  known 
there  ond  in  the  neighbouriuL;  provinces  of  Hindutitan  by 
the  name  of  Ama.'  '  Tliough  neitlier  fourteen  fi-et  high,  os 
Mr.  Kerr  has  stated,  or  rather  as  the  ollirer  on  whose  in- 
formation he  relied,  had  atUiroeil:  nur  even  eight  feet,  as 
Dr.  Turton.  following  Kerr's  inference  from  a  drawing,  as- 
serts :  yet  it  is,'  says  Mr.  Colebnwke,  "a  large  ond  very  for- 
midable animal,  conspicuous  for  its  strength,  courage,  and 
ferocity.'    (.-f*. /?m  ,  vol.  viii.) 

The  dome«ticaie4l  Asiatic"  oxen,  or  zebu*,  vory  much  in 
their  size  and  the  direct I'm  of  thoir  horns,  hut  are  generally 
distinguished  by  a  fulty  elevated  hump  livlow  the  neck  and 
over  tlie  withers.  They  are  to  bo  found  in  the  catalogues 
under  the  names  of  Boi  Jndicu*,  Erxl.,  and  (more  correctly) 
Bo*  Taurus,  var.  IndicuH,  De>m.  ond  others. 

The  horns  of  some  are  short  and  subercct  (Indian' ox),  in 
others  comparatively  long  and  pointed  bockwaids,  with  an 
inclination  to  curve  inwards,  as  in  tlie  more  common  brct'di^ 
(Zebu).  The  ears  of  some  are  of  ordinary  size  and  position 
(Zebu);  in  otiiers  pendulous  (Indian  ox).  Thedcwlnp  \% 
more  or  less  tlcveluped,  in  some  very  largely.  Their  ciiiour 
variei  from  a  light  ashy  grey  to  a  mdk  while,  and  their  si/tf 
from  the  >tature  of  an  ordinary  bull  to  that  of  a  large  mas- 
tiff. Many  of  these  varieties  inny  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Ztwlogicol  SiM-iety  in  ihe  ReRcnl's  Park.  The  \na\n,  of 
all  are  deer-like  and  elegant.  'They  'ore  spread,'  says  Mr. 
Bennett,  *  over  the  whole  of  Southern  A.sia,  the  islands  of  tho 
Indian  Ar<  hipeIago,  and  the  eaftcrn  coast  of  Africa,  fVoni 
.Abyssinia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 

Ill  many  parts  of  India  the  Zebu  is  placed  under  tho 
saddle  or  harnesiscd  to  a  carriage,  and  travels  at  an  easy  rate. 
It  must  have  lost  much  of  its  lleetness,  if  the  more  anlient 
writers  are  to  be  credited  ;  for  they  sipcnk  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  a  dav  as  its  usual  pare,  whilst  the  moderns  only  allow 
it  twenty  or  thirty.  The  beef  is  not  bad,  but  is  neither 
sweet  nor  so  good  as  ih.it  of  the  common  ox.  the  hump 
always  excepted,  which  when  well  cooked  is  very  delicate. 

The  Zebus  bear  a  charmed  life  among  the  Hindus,  who 
venerate  them  and  hold  their  blaugliter  to  be  a  sin;  though 
they  do  not  object  to  work  them.    There  are  however  sumo 

Sarlicularly  sanctified  zebus  who  lead  an  cosy  hfe,  won- 
ering  about  tho  villages  at  their  ease,  and  taking  their 
pleasure  and  their  food  where  they  list,  if  not  prevented  by 
tho  contributions  of  tho  devout.  ^ 
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^nof     M  •  ''•■1..'    AjTBiCAN  Oxen. 
/?()*  Caffr.    The  C.i,  p  hufaln. 

Dftcnytton.  -  Horn*  black,  uxlicmely  large  and  flattenpt] 
ihcir  bate,  whviu  tliev  cover  the  I'runt,  having  a  direction 
frim  wiiliiii  outward^  and  downwards,  and  tliun  again  ele- 
vated ul  lla-ir  point;  earit rather  pendant  and  lovcred  by  the 
horns;  dewlap  lar^e  and  pendant;  kkin  with  harah  hair»  iin 
inch  bng  oi'u  deep  bruw  u  or  black  colour.  Sue  greut,  aud 
pruporuuns  rotusive. 


Skull  ofBo*  Caffar. 
Loealily.—SoQ\h  Africa. 

IlattiU,  &.C. — ^The  Cape  buffalo  rongreentcs  in  larf^e  herds. 
Thunbcrg  and  his  couipantonn  came  suddenly  upon  a  raau 
of  live  or  »ix  hundred,  which  were  grazing  in  a  plain 
skirteil  by  a  wood.    The  beasts  did  not  bee  the  intruders 
till  thvy  catue  within  three  hundred  paces,  when  the  whole 
herd  lifted  their  heads  and  stood  at  a  gaze.    After  a  w  hile 
the  buffaloes  stooped  their  heads  again  to  feed,  and  six  of 
the  parly  (three  Euro|]eans  and  three  Ilottenlots),  who 
carried  tuuskeis  and  were  accompanied  by  others  armed 
with  javelins,  marched  up  to  them  within  forty  paces,  when 
the  herd  again  lifted  their  heads  and  were  saluteil  with  a 
volley,  which  instantaneously  dispersed  them,  leaving  their 
wounded  to  follow  as  they  could.    One  of  lhe»e,  an  old  bull, 
mnde  the  travellers  My,  but  fell  before  he  reached  the  wood. 
This  beast  was  very  thick  in  the  body,  « ith  short  legs,  of  a 
dark  grey  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hairs.     But  if  a 
herd  may  be  approached  thus  safely,  a  single  outlying  bull 
or  a  wounded  one  appears  to  be  a  most  formiuable  an- 
tagoniiil.   The  author  last  i{Uoted  was  butaiiisiiig  in  a  wood 
rather  behind  liis  cunipanions.  when  Auge,  the  gardener  of 
the  expedition,  who  went  Qrst,  suddenly  encountered  a  large 
old  male  buffalo,  which  wui>  I)  mtr  down  quite  alone  in  a  spot 
of  a  few  square  yards  free  from  bushes.    No  sooner  did  the 
beast  discover  the  poor  gardener,  thun  ho  rushed  upon  him 
with  a  torhblo  roar.  Augc  turned  his  horse  i-hort  round  behind 
a  great  tree,  so  as  in  some  measuic  to  get  out  of  the  sii^ht  uf 
the  buffulo,  which  now  charged  straight  tow,irdsthe  scrjeant 
vho  followed,  and  gored  his  hor^e  in  the  belly  so  terribly 
that  it  instantly  fell  on  its  back,  with  its  feet  turned  up  in 
air  and  its  entrails  handling  out,  in  which  state  it  lived 
almost  half  an  hour.    In  the  mean  time  the  gardener  and 
aerjcant  had  climbed  up  into  trees  for  safety.  Thunbcrg, 
intent  upon  hi.«  botanising,  and  with  his  ears  filled  with  the 
rustling  of  the  branches,  in  the  narrow  pass  where  he  was. 
a^rainst  his  saddle  and  bat'cage.  heard  noihing  of  all  this, 
though  so  near.    But  the  buifalo  had  nut  done  yet.  Tiie 
acijeant  had  brought  two  heroes  with  him  for  his  journey. 
One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  already  despatched  ; 
the  other  now  stood  just  in  tiie  wmv  of  the  buffalo  as  he  was 
going  out  of  the  wood.    AsMion  as  the  infuriated  beast  saw 
this  second  ho; so.  he  attacked  it  so  furiously,  that  ho  not 
only  drove  his  horns  inio  the  horse's  breast  and  out  again 
through  the  very  saddle,  but  threw  it  to  the  ground  with 
•uch  violence  that  it  insitantly  expired,  and  .all  too  bones  of 
ks  body  were  broken.    Just  as  the  buffalo  was  thus  engaged 
With  this  last  horse.  Thuuber:;  came  up  to  the  opening  and 
beheld  the  frightful  scene.    The  wood  was  so  thick  that  he 
hud  neither  room  to  turn  his  horse  round,  nor  to  get  on  one  ! 
side;  h«  therefore  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  upon  aliee  ' 
iiilo  which  he  climbed,  leaving  liLi  horse  to  its  fate.    Bui  ' 
the  buffalo  had  ka  iaied  his  nigcor  did  not  disUiicil,t>  see  live 
ntw  objcci,  for  after  hi»  second  exploit,  he  turned  suddenly 
round  and  went  off.   Thunborg  found  his  companions  half  , 
deaii  wilh  fear,  iudccd  the  gasdieuex  wu  ao  affecied  lUal  Itu  ! 


could  scarcely  speak  for  some  days  after,  and  the  two  sor- 
viving  horse.i  were  discovered  shivei  ing  with  fear,  and  unable 
to  make  their  escape.    ( Travelt.) 

S\wvm3in  { Voyage  to  (he  C<j;/«,  vol.  ii.)  gi\'es  a  graphic 
des<TipUon  of  the  shooting  of  one,  and  of  the  unconquera- 
ble spirit  uf  the  animal  even  in  death.  We  can  only  find 
room  for  the  final  act  of  the  tragedy.  *  During  hit  fail,  and 
befure  he  died,' writes  Sparrman,  'he  belloued  in  a  most 
stupendous  manner;  and  thi^  death-song  of  his  inspired 
every  one  of  us  wiih  no  small  degree  of  joy,  on  account  of 
the  victory  wo  had  gained:  and  so  thoroughly  steeled  fre^ 
quently  is  the  human  heart  against  the  snffeiings  of  tb« 
brute  creation,  thut  ue  hastened  forwards,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  buffalo  struggle  w  ith  the  uanj^ 
of  death.  I  hap|H;nel  to  be  the  foremost  amongst  them; 
but  think  it  impossible  ever  to  behold  anguish,  uccoinpa- 
nied  by  a  savage  fierceness,  pninled  in  stronger  colours  than 
they  were  in  the  countenance  of  this  buffalo.  I  waa  within 
ten  steps  of  him,  when  he  perceived  me.  and.  bellowin|^ 
raised  himself  suddenly  again  on  his  legs.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  since,  that  I  was  at  the  time  \ery-  much  frightened; 
for  before  1  could  well  take  tuy  aim.  I  fired  off  my  gun,  qimI 
the  stiot  missed  the  whole  of  his  huge  body,  and  only  bit 
him  in  the  hind-le<2s,  as  wo  afierwards  discovered  by  the 
size  of  the  ball.  Immediately  upon  this  I  fled  away  like 
lightniiig,  in  order  to  look  out  for  some  tree  to  cliuib  up 
into.*  The  same  author  gives  the  following  a:i  the  mea- 
surement of  a  buffalo  Length  8  feet,  height  foet,  tui 
th<:  forelegs  2^  feet  long:  the  larger  hoofs  6  incUea  OveC 
The  <li.stanee  between  the  points  uf  the  horns  he  states  to 
bo  frequently  6  feet.  They  are  black,  and  the  surface,  to 
w  ithin  about  a  third  part  uf  them,  measured  from  tho  bass^  : 
is  very  rough  and  craggy.  A  very  lively  account  of  a  haf' 
falo-hunt  is  also  given  by  Bruce.  He  gucssos  the  «eii;ht 
of  a  bull  that  he  assisted  in  killing  at  nearer  fifty  than  forty 
stone.  The  horns  from  the  rout,  following  the  line  of  their 
curve,  were  about  i2  inches,  and  nciuly  nine  whei*e  thickest 
in  circumference. 

The  Capo  buffalo  delights  in  wallowing  in  the  mire,  and 
when  heated  by  bunting  throws  himself  into  the  first  water 
he  reaches. 

The  flesh  is  described  by  some  as  good  and  high  flavoured, 
by  others  as  ill  gr:iine(l  and  coarse:  the  difference  in  thoro 
accounts  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  sex,  aj:o,  and  con- 
dition of  the  animals  eaten.  The  rhinoceroa-hke  hide  is 
much  sought  after  fur  harness,  &c. 


Bo*  Catttt. 

The  horns  of  the  domesticated  oxen  of  the  Cape  grow  to 
an  enormous  size. 

Amsrican  Oxex 

Bison. 

Btiion  Aviertcanus.    (See  the  article  Bison.) 

Our  leaders  have  only  to  open  almost  any  one  of  tho  nu 
merous  books  of  South  American  Travels  for  an  account  of 
the  wild  or  hall-wild  caiile.  and  the  mode  of  capturing  and 
slaui^lneting  them.  Mr.  Darwin  ^Journal  qf  Rettearches  tn 
Uenhfcy  and  NaturaJ  Hisl/try,  bvo  London,  li»3'J»  informs 
u»  that  the  gieat  corral  at  Buenos  Ayio,  'where  ihe  cni- 
raals  are  kept  lor  slaughter  to  supply  food  to  this  beff-eaiing 
population,  is  one  of  the  spectacles  best  worth  st'cmg.  Tho 
sUeu^tk  uf  ike  Looo*  iu  cv»u^ed  lo  that  «f  the  h'i"fffh.,  i« 
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^■ilft  Mlonuliiiig:  anaa  on  honebiek  bavins;  thrown  bis 
•  Donw  of  a  iMMt,  can  drag  it  anywbera  he 


thai 

Tb«  nniinal  bavino;  plouzbed  up  liie  (ground  with 

Otttolialehed  legs,  in  vain  elT  rtsto  rc-ist  tlic  foicc.  conornlly 
dashca  at  full  »|>ec«l  to  one  side  ;  but  itio  horse  inime  lialely 
turning  to  receive  ilie  s^hn  k.  stands  so  firinly,  ttijit  (lie  bul- 
lock is  almcMit  thrown  iluwn.  and  oi\c  would  tliink,  would 
eartainly  have  itt  neck  dt»lo€ate<l.  The  atrugglo  is  not  how- 
e««r  oaa  of  foir  itrength.  the  horw't  girth  b«n|{  matched 
■Sainat  the  bu1loek*t  extended  neck.  In  a  limHar  manner 
a  man  ran  hold  tho  wil  iest  horse,  if  caught  with  the  lazo 
just  iM  liiiid  ilie  ears.  Wlien  the  bullock  has  l>eeii  draggerl 
to  I  ho  sp.it  where  it  is  to  be  slaughtered,  the  matadnr  with 
great  caution  cuts  the  hamstrings.  Then  is  given  the 
death-bdlow :  a  noise-more  expressive  of  flerce  agony  than 
any  I  know:  1  have  oflicn  distinguished  it  from  a  lon^dis- 
tance.  and  have  atwaya  known  that  tho  strugarle  was  then 
drawirj'^  to  a  close.  Tlur  wliole  siyht  is  horrible  and  revoU- 
ing.  the  ground  i«  almost  made  of  bones;  and  ihe  bor»cs 
.ii;fl  riders  are  drenched  with  gore.'  The  same  interesting 
writer  givea  an  areount  of  iho  chace  of  a  wild  ikl  cow  in 
the  FMkland  lalanda  with  the  koh$  and  kan.  nor  doea  he 
forget  to  celebrate  the  delicious  sapper  of 'car  ne  con  cuero ' 
which  it  adbnied  him.  A  lar^e  Hirular  piece  was  taken 
from  the  bark.  ro.isted  oti  iho  I'tnliers  wuh  the  hide  down- 
wards, and  in  tho  form  of  a  suiicer,  so  that  none  of  the 
gravy  was  hist  Tho  Uesli  thus  tieated  waa  la  wpeiior  to 
ooomoB  beef aa  veniaon  is  to  muttoa. 

Ovilios. 

Oenenc  C/ianirter.  —  Uitrn^  very  wide,  and  touching  each 
otljer  at  their  base,  then  applicil  to  ihe  sides  of  the  head, 
and  having  the  |HMnts  suddenly  turned  up.  No  naketl 
nuszle*  bat  nollniuiW«M  the  apper  lip.  Chanfrein  narrow 
at  Ihe  end,  veiy  «|aaf«»  reeembling  that  of  the  sheep.  Ears 
'  "    *'  *  raboat.  Tail Ttry abort 


Orihns  motehaiits. 

IJrsmphf)n.~%\ie  of  Highland  cattle.  Horns  broad  at 
'  II,  I  ivci  Hik!;  she  brow  and  whole  crown  of  the  head,  and 
lyiKhui:,'  each  other  throughout  from  before  backwards. 
Asenrii  hoin  riscs  from  its  Hatly  convex  base,  it  becomes 
round  and  lapertag.  earrian  diteetly  downwards  between 
(lie  eye  uiid  tht  ear. until  It  reaehes  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
wl>en  it  lurns  ujiwnrls  in  ihc  segment  of  a  cirrlc  to  alnjve 
level  of  ihc  eye;  for  half  its  length  it  is  duU,  white. 
a»il  ruu^'h.niid  beyond aaioetb and ehiiiiii|( •  neartfaepoint 

it  liecumc«  bbick. 

General  rulour  of  the  hair  brown,  long,  matted,  and 
lailMr  curlod  on  the  neck  and  betw'<>pn  the  hhouldors.  w  here 
kianiher  8riaBlad,eii  the  back  ppd  hips  long  but  l^ing 


smoothly.  On  tho  shoulders,  sides,  and  tbiftba  it  b  nlong 
as  to  hang  down  below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  There  n  on 
the  rentre  of  the  baek  a  mark  of  a  soiled  brownish  white, 

railed  by  Capl;un  Parry  ihe  saddle.  On  the  throat  and 
chest  Ihe  hair  is  very  .straij;ht  and  lon^,  and,  to^-eiher  wiili 
the  lon;>  hair  on  the  lower  jaw,  h;iii-^  d  iwn  like  a  benid 
and  dewlap.  The  short  tail  i»  concealed  by  the  fur  of  the 
hips.  There  is  a  large  quanliiy  of  Rne  brawntAh  ash- 
eoionred  wool  or  down  aroonc  the  hair  euvenng  the  body. 
Tbe  bair  on  tho  tegs  is  shert,au11  brownish-white,  unmixwil 
with  wool.  The  hoofs  are  longer  than  tlio>cof  ilu  '\:rif>',u, 
but  so  similar  in  form  lh.il  it  u'i[uiies  the  e_\e  uf  a  jiuK  iisetl 
hunler  to  disiuiguish  tbe  irnpii  ssions.  In  ilie  CKr.  \\  hich 
is  smaller  than  the  bull,  the  horn^  are  smaller,  and  their 
bases,  instead  of  touchins;.  arc  sepaiuicd  by  a  hairy  <)pa<c. 
The  hair  on  the  throat  and  chest  ia  also  shorter.  (Riehaid- 
son.) 

This  is  I  ho  Pn'ii/  mutquf  of  Jereniie  :  Mink  Ox  of  Diagc. 
Dobbs.  Ellis,  Pennant,  Hcarnu,  and  Pony;  Hot  mrnc/mtuJi 
of  Gmelin,  Sabine,  and  Richardson  (Party's  *  Second  Voy- 
age'); Mateeh-mmttooi  (ugly  bi^un)  of  theCice  Imliiin^; 
Adgiddah-yateteh  (little  bisuii)  of  the  Chepewyans  and  Cop- 
per Indians;  and  Oomngmak  of  the  Saquimaux.  (Rich- 
ardson.) 

(irdjrTajhicat  Distribution — The  b  irrcn  lands  of  .Ame- 
rica lying  to  tho  northward  of  the  6uih  |>uraUel.  TrucKs 
were  once  seen  by  Heamc  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort 
Churchill,  inlat.49*;  and  he  saw  many  in  his  first  northern 
journey,  in  about  lat  61".  Dr.  Ricbaidaon  was  informed 
that  they  do  not  now  tome  so  far  to  the  southward  even  un 
tho  Hudson's  Ray  shore;  and  he  adds  that  farther  lo  the 
westward  they  are  rarely  seen  in  any  numbers  lower  than 
lat.  67*,  although  from  portions  of  their  akulls  and  hums, 
which  aie  occa>ionally  found  near  the  northern  borders  of 
the  Great  Statre  Lake^  he  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
ranged  at  no  very  distant  period  over  ilte  whole  country 
lying  between  that  £;reat  sheet  of  water  and  the  Polar  Sea. 
He  had  not  hcaid  of  their  having  been  seen  on  the  l  anks 
of  Mackentie's  River  to  the  souihivaid  of  (Ircai  Bear  Like, 
and  be  states  that  they  do  not  come  to  the  suuili-wi!iiiurn 
end  of  that  lake^  alAourii  they  existed  in  numbers  on  its 
north-eaatom  arm.  *  Aej  ranm*  continnes  tbe  Doctor, 
'  over  the  islands  wbteh  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Ameriron 
continent,  so  far  as  Melville  Inland,  in  l  it.  "3°,  but  t!i.  y  do 
not,  like  the  rein  deer,  extend  lo  Gieeiil  ind,  Spilzberyen, 
or  Lapland.  From  Indian  infornmiion  \\u  learn  that  to 
the  westward  of  the  RucUv  Mountains.  wlu<-li  skiit  the 
Maekensie,  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  L.u  :i  :i  ri.untiy, 
which  is  also  inhabited  bv  tbe  mu»k-ox  and  rein-deer.  It 
is  to  the  Russian  traders  tnat  we  must  look  for  infoTmntion 
on  this  head;  but  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  tl;e  t-reaier 
mildness  of  the  climate  t.i  the  westward  of  the  Uueky 
Mountains*  the  musk-ox.  which  nlTects  a  cold  barren  dis- 
trifit,  where graJiS  is  replaced  by  lieheus,  dues  not  lange  »o 
fligrtbtbe  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  it  does  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  not  known  in  New  Cole- 
donia  nor  on  the  banks  of  tho  Cblwrnbia,  nor  it  found  on 
the  Roekv  Moiin'.ain  rid-e  at  the  ii>i.;il  <  r  .■-sin:,'  plaet-k  iirnr 
the  sonr.'es  of  the  l'e;iee.  Klk,  aivl  SaAaKliewan  liveir. 
It  is  therelore  fair  to  cuncliide  ih.u  ilie  aniinal  de..  i  ibed 

SFatheis  Marco  do  Nica  and  Gomara  a.«  an  inhabitant  of 
9W  Mexico,  and  which  Pennant  reflersto  the  mu»k*ox.  is  of 
a  different  species.  The  musk-ox  has  BOt  crossed  over  lo  the 
Asiatic  shore,  and  does  not  exist  in  Siberia,  nlthou{rh  Ibssil 
skulls  have  been  found  there  of  a  e-  io^  n.  u  l  v  all.e.l,  which 
has  been  cnumeratetl  m  systeiuat  .-  wuiks  uiul.  r  the  name 
of  Oviboit  Palhntis.  The  anpe  u  amv  of  ninsk  ox  n  •  n  Mel- 
ville Island  in  the  month  of  May,  as  asccriauied  on  Capium 
Parry's  first  voyage.  Is  Hitereating,  not  merely  as  a  pari  of 
their  natural  history,  but  as  gtTUwn*  IMSOO  to  infer  that  a 
chain  of  islands  lies  between  MelTilTe  Island  and  l^pe 
Lvon  or  that  WoUasl  m  and  Hank I.-.iuK  form  one  great 
island,  over  which  the  migrauons  of  the  aiis.oals  must  have 
been  performed.  The  districts  inhabit^  by  the  m'^^k^x 
are  thS  proper  lands  of  the  Esquimaux:  nm\  neither  the 
northeni  In^ns  nor  the  Crees  have  an  or.gmal  name  for  It, 
both  terming  it  Bison  with  an  additional  epithet. 

ILU>,t»,  Char.,  rWHy,  .^-r.-Dr.  Richardson,  who  hail 
the  best  opp'^rtunities  of  coining  at  the  truth,  informs  ua 
that  the  country  frenucnt«l  by  the  mttsk-ox  is  mostly 
tockv  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  tlie  banks  of  tho 
l«r«L  rivers.  wh»b  are  more  or  le»s  thickly  clothed  with 
larger  nvers,  wme^        h,  i^h i.  ifanihur  lo  that  .T^ 
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tlie  Caribou  [DsiR,  vol.  tiii.,  p.  3j5j,  gr*M  one  Minon 
and  lichens  at  another;  and  the  cuniuiitii  of  its  paunch  arc 
tidtcn  by  the  natives  with  the  same  relish  »<>  that  wiili  which 
they  devour  tlie  '  nerrookn '  of  the  Caribou.  The  dung  is 
voided'iii  round  iicllcts,  which  are  larger  than  those  which 
curae  from  the  Caribou.  The  animiil  ruas  fast,  short  as 
arc  its  h-gs,  and  hills  and  rocks  arc  easily  cltnibe  1  by  this 
ox  of  the  nortlicrn  dcAcrls.  One  pursued  by  Ur.  Richard- 
sun's  party  on  the  banks  of  tho  Cop|icr-inine  River  scaled  a 
lofty  !>ana-cliff  with  so  groat  a  declisiiy.  that  they  were 
obliged  to  crawl  on  hands  ami  knees  to  follow  the  chaco. 
The  musk-oxen  assemble  in  heids  of  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
arc  in  their  rut  about  the  end  of  August  and  beginning  of  I 
September,  and  bring  f  orth  one  calf  about  the  latter  end  of 
Mayor  beginning  of  June.  II  came  accounts  for  the  few 
bulls  which  are  .<>een  by  supposing  that  they  kill  each  other 
iu  their  contests  for  the  cows. 

Dr.  Kiehardson  thus  graphically  describes  the  terror  of 
a  huddled  herd.  *  If  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed 
when  they  ftre  upon  a  herd  of  rousk-oxcn,  tho  poor  animals 
mistake  tiie  noise  for  thunder,  and,  forming  themselves  into 
a  group,  crowd  nearer  and  nearer  together  as  their  com- 
)iaiii(ins  fall  around  them;  but  should  they  disrover  their 
enemies  by  sight,  or  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which  is  very 
acute,  the  whole  herd  seek  for  safety  by  instant  llight.  The 
bulls  however  are  very  ira-ioible,  and,  particularly  when 
wounded,  will  often  attack  the  hunter,  and  endanger  his 
life  unless  he  pus^cs'ies  botli  activity  and  prei^ence  of  mind. 
The  Esr|uimaux,  who  are  well  .iccustumed  to  the  pursuit  of 
tlm  animal,  sometimes  turn  its  irritable  disposition  to  s^ooA 
account;  for  an  expert  hunter  having  provoked  a  bull  to 
attack  him.  wheels  round  it  more  quickly  than  it  can  turn, 
and  by  repeated  slabs  in  the  belly  puts  an  end  to  its  hfe.* 

Mr.  Jeremie.  who  first  brought  the  nnimal  into  notice, 
carried  some  of  Us  wool  to  Francf>,  where  some  stockingn 
wore  made  of  it,  said  to  have  been  equal  to  the  finest  silk. 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  this  wool  resembles  that  of  the 
Bison,  but  is  perhaps  fiucr,  and  would,  in  his  opinion,  bo 
highly  useful  in  the  arts,  if  it  could  be  procured  in  suflicient 
quantity.  Tho  same  author  informs  us  that  when  the  ani- 
mal is  fat,  its  Hesh  it  well  tasted,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Caribju,  but  has  a  coarser  grain.  The  flesh  of  the  bulls  is 
high  flavoured,  and  both  bulls  and  cows,  when  lean,  smell 
Rtiongly  of  musk,  their  llesh  at  the  same  time  being  very 
dark  and  tough,  and  certainly  far  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  ruminating  animal  in  North  America.  The  carcass 
of  a  musk-ox  weighs,  exclusive  of  tho  offal,  about  three 
hundredweight,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much  us  a  Barren- 
ground  caribou,  and  twice  as  much  as  one  of  the  woodlan4 
caribou.    (Fauna  Unreaiia  Atnericana.) 

Utility  to  Man. — The  true  oxen  hold  the  first  rank 
among  the  animals  which  are  useftil  to  man.  The  domes- 
ticated varieties,  in  their  life  and  in  their  death,  minister 
largely  to  his  wants.  From  the  earliest  times  wo  find  it  in 
the  hoinestall ;  and  there  is  s<-ai'cely  a  part  of  the  animal, 
from  horn  to  hoof,  when  dead,  that  is  not  available  for  his 
use.  It  is  not  then  a  subject  of  wonder  that  in  the  dark 
ages  the  ox  should  have  been  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Deity,  and  that  India  and  Egypt  should  have 
venerated  the  form  as  that  of  a  q  id. 

Fossil  Oxen. 

Remains  of  oxen  and  deer  occur  abundantly  in  tlie  thinl 
and  fourth  periods  of  the  tertiary  series  (Pliocene  of  Lyell), 
with  extinct  species  of  existing  genera  of  Pachydermata, 
such  a.t  clc|ihant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  and  burse, 
and  ilie  esiiiici  genus  Mastodon ;  and  largo  Carnivora,  e.g. 
ti^er,  liyicna,  and  bear. 

At  the  head  of  these  we  must  place  Bos  primigeniwt. 

Mr.  Woi»ds.  in  the  paper  which  we  have  above  allu<led  to, 
remarks  that  '  it  has  oecasioiicd  some  s|K'cu!ation  :imonjr 
zoolo;;is(s  to  appropriate  to  the  iarge  herbivorous  niiimals, 
of  which  these  skulls  and  scattered  bones  are  n<>w  the  only 
ve^ti^ps,  (heir  jnoper  place  in  the  system  of  nature.  Cuvier 
however  hue  fixed  their  characters,  and  has  dechire  l  them 
to  re>emhlo  the  skulU  of  the  present  oxen  so  closely,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  beloilged  to  the 
slock  from  wlii":h  tlie  latter  have  all  proceedetl ;  these  hav- 
ing however  degenerated  in  size,  and  varied  IVom  them  and 
from  cai  h  oiher  in  minor  puials.  ouing  to  differences  in 
climate,  food,  and  oihcr  causes  depending;  upon  domestica- 
tion, their  nuigiiitiide  is  at  least  one-third  greater  than 
that  of  the  largest  brce<l  of  modern  oxen,  and  their  horns 
arc  much  m  »fe  massivu.* 


'Thotpeei««  with  which  they  hAv<>  been  n^uallr  con- 
founded i-  till!  .\uiorli3  of  Ueimiiny  (Urns  of  the  aiiii«;nl»). 
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:ti5l  fouiiil  111  sufT.e  pari*!  of  north- we%t«iri»  Eiiropr, 
{  arUt-ulau\  ilie  lurff,;^  ul  Lithuania,  ;  hitl  our  ad- 
liiirable  airhor  ^^t  ilciirly  iiuuioii>;nii!-'l  ilu- ilili't-ri-noo 
beCwcca  the  two,  that  the  qta-noii.  oni,  would  ttna(;ine,  hud 
looff  since  beea  set  at  rest;  y«<t  ui  a  romp^rativcly  r^ent 
v«rk— a  traoetttkm  of  the  Beron'a  Migw  Animal,  with 
•dffiliont— the  nrrHer  on  tbe  genm  Bee  luui  in  a  i;roat  mea- 
<;i:re  aj^ain  confounded  these  species,  hr  applying  tn  one,  all 
t;i;it  14  !»u|ipost,Hl  \i)  have  lieen  rclatefl  uf  other  ;  and  to 
inthtn  thi' t  riors,  in  tin' syuap^i^  upiiciiflcil  lo  thr- wrrk, 
the  domestic  ox  is  aciuuiiy  uiode  a  mere  variety  of  the  bos 
atrur  —  the  auroeha,  or  bi«on. 

'  Cttvief  ibiucMcfnllv  marks  the  duttDetion  between  tlie 
specie*:  **The  Ibrefaeed  of  tbe  ox  is  flat  aiiil  a  little  con- 
<  .1 -  <■ :  that  oftho  aui  >cbsprotuberanr.  attliougb  leu  so  than 
ii»e  buffalo's;  iIk-  forehead  is  «quar>'  in  thi' ox.  iu  he!t,'ht, 
taking  its  bctwocn  ibf  orbits,  being  very  iiraily  eijual 
to  its  breadth ;  in  the  aurorlu  it  is  much  wider  than  iu^h,  ui 
tbe  praportion  of  3  to  2.  The  horns  are  attached  in  (no  ox 
to  the  cxtreinitiee  of  a  ealwnt  line,  tbe  meet  elevated  of  tbe 
heii4.  that  wbicb  teparates  (be  occiput  from  the  forebead; 
;n  i!ic' iinrcK'hs  tills  lino  is  plnccd  two  incbis  farther  hark- 
ujtd  th.in  iliL'  roots  uf  ihc  hums :  in  ihir  ux  the  pin  no  of 
the  <jci-i|iiil  in  iki's  an  acute  angle  w  ith  that  of  ilic  forclieiiii; 
in  the  auractiti  this  angle  is  obtuse:  tinatty.  the  plaac  of  the 
occiput  u  »qunre  in  the  ox,  but  represent;'  a  half  eircle  in 
ibe  auraeb*."    These  cbaraeier^,'  continues  our  author. 

*  ara,«oits  ant  in  oil  the  dotnestic  races  of  every  country.' 
Arjd  Mr.  Woods  further  quote*  from  the  'Osiii'mcns  Fossilc** 

t'Cuviei,  Miio  says.  'All  the  characters  \ihich  1  have  aa< 

.^cd  to  the  livine  oxen  are  united  in  the  skulU  of  the 
»t)ecie«,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  tbat  tbejr  appertain 
to  a  wild  rae^  Very  different  from  Cbe  anraehib  and  arbicb 
hits  been  tbe  true  atoek  of  our  domeitie  oxeit,  a  race  which 
has  been  annihilated  bjr  eivOization,  as  are  those  of  the 
camel  and  dromc-daiy.'  The  cores  of  ilio  h mis  of  tl»c  fine 
»p««-imi-n  found  ut  Mi'lk»hani  and  de»cr>Ucd  by  Mr.  Wuods 
mej>>urfd,  in  their  widest  expansion,  four  feet  within  half 
an  iucb.  The  cnmium,  wbieb coQsialed of  the  fru;<  nl  bone, 
with  the  eoreeof  tbe  liome  atiaulied,  perfect  frooi  their 
bdjies  to  their  extremities,  the  temporal,  molar,  ethmoid, 
sphenoid,  upper  maxillary,  and  occipital  bones,  with  nearly 
*il  ihfu  vaiioi.s  i  riitiL'^scs  iinil  (•♦)id\lcs,  w t'ij;hi.'ii  G.3  lbs. 
I^ru''-  as  iheiie  duneiistuns  are,  specimens  have  t>ecn  found 
nr finding  this  cranium  lu  size. 

Wideij  apread  io  Burope  in  tbe  *  diluvium*  bone'cnrae 
ind  b  nebreertla. 

The  following  fossil  spc'dps  have  heen  also  naraiMl :  -Flos 
trrychoCTux  (IJeriiiann  mju  Mi-ycr)  siibapeiuiine  bcijs; 
B'tf  (Bi^nn)  f  risnn  (15  j  itiKs).  Hi/Jfl*'  fottil'!  de  Si'rnr 
tCuv  ^  Boi  hU^rom  iHarl  uil,  Hroai  hettded  fossil  Bt$un 
■od  Bi»an/*ltlU$, '  diluv  m^n '  of  Europe  and  North  Amc- 
ne4  betie  cavce  end  bone  breceia*;  Bo$iBt«onfibombi- 
from f Harlan).  Bt^-bone>1ick.  Nonb  Amerira ;  tio*  PaBtmi 
iDekeyi,  mnsrhaliu   fosiiti*  f    Bos  ranalinsiutus 

(Kiicbcr)?   Sihciia  aiid   North  Amenta;   Has  relaunus 

•  Robe  1 1.  Cu*-ac,  Il.uiif  Loire. 

Abundant  retnaiiis  of  ox  were  found  b)r  Capt.  Cautley  in 
the  Sewalik  Mountainii.  nt  the  southern  bet  of  ibe  Hima- 
AjUt  betteeen  the  Sutlej  and  the  Oenyeti.  poi'tly  b*"S 
ibealopei  amenf  the  ruin*  of  fallen  enira,and  partly  in 
-  "1  m  ilie  sandsit  ne,  in  company  with  the  bonciof  mas- 

1  II.  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  hofj,  luHMMt  om- 
MK)ti\e!v   scarce),  elk,  deer,  si-verai  varielies;  caniivuro, 

.'Kric  and  feline  (comparatively  scarce) ;  crocodile,  gavial. 
nu}%.  irionyx.  and  lUbet.  Hieie  weie  also portioaa of  nn* 
lietenbed  mammalia. 

*,*  We  now  proeeed  to  give  a  idwtcb  of  the  viewi  of 
zoologisu  with  lefkid  to  the  animab  wbidt  bdeng  to  the 

Tlie  Linnean  genus  Bns,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  "  Rys- 
lema  Nature*,'  as  it  was  left  by  its  i^eat  author,  comes  next 
toOrii,  and  is  the  last  of  the  Ptfcora  It  consists  of  the 
Mlowiog  epeciea:— 7ai<r«*»  with  ill  varieties,  including 
Cmtu'tVrut ;  Bnneuau ;  Bison  attd  its  variety,  Ame- 
riranut;  Orunnimit  (Yak);  Bubali.i  (RubaUis  of  Ray, 
Buffalo  of  Asia  and  Italy);  and  Indkui  (Zebu),  Bu- 
fxiliu  /{frieanus  ax  a  vuriety. 

In  lUiger's  system,  tbo  order  Binulca,  consisting  of  tbe 
'^QiliuB  7V/<^no(/a  (Camels). /)(rr«ju  (Ctinelopard),  Canmli 
<Cemis  and  Moschus),  and  Cavicornia  (Amilope,  Capra, 
*tti  Bus),  stands  between  tbe  Sotidungula  (Horse)  and  tbe 
^rdtgrada  (Slotlu). 
F.  Ct  No.  lOM. 


1     Cuvicr,  like  Linntcus,  Pus,  ronsistiu^;  uf  the  Tru* 

Oseit  and  ih*  M'nk'O.i  iL)\ib  »i,  !;i.\t  to  OciS.aud  ui  II, c 

I  end  of  the  Ilunmiaiils. 

Mr.  day  makes  the  Bovtdte  tbe  first  family  of  his  fifth 
order,  Vngidn^  of  Ray.  and  dtvidea  tbat  -fiunily  aa  ftd« 
Iowa:— 

f  Horni  persistent. 

1.  Bovina.  1-mn. ;  Orh.  Linn.;   Cnj-ra,  Linn.* 

dntilocapia,Ott\. :  .  ln/»/o/5f.  Brtis«ii ;  Cu/oA/^/a/,  Gray. 
S.  Canieiopardina     Came/ofardalit,  Linn. 

tf  Horns  none  or  dectduous. 

3.  Caroelina.    L'liinrltn,  Lion.;  Anchenia.  Itliger. 

4.  llotcbma.  d/o»rAM.  Luin. ;  dfeettM^  Qray. 

5.  Cervine.  Mwitfaeeiu,  Gray :  Cooantt  end  Cmu^oftu^ 
Hesnrr:  /lxt>.  Bluinv.;  ('ervto,  litin.;  Dnm^  Geener; 

I  Tai  'indu*,  Pliny  ;  Alus,  I'liny. 

Fischer  (.1.  B.)  arranges  Bet  at  thncnd  of  theRanrittanii^ 

placing'  It  next  to  Cajtra. 

Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  who  has  paid  ereat  attention  to 
the  iHnilyt  boa  pubhklied  his  views,  which  are  well  worthy 
of  theattentiottof  zouloeists,  in  Griditb'i'Cuvler.'  to  which 
wa  refer  the  reader.  Mr.  Swaineon  faai  adopted  them  in 
^at  measure. 

The  latter  zoologist  (18.15)  makes  the  ^otiV/(i>,  his  first 
family  of  the  Rumtuantes,  or  niminating  miadrupeds,  con- 
sist of  the  following  genera: — Caioblepai,  Ovibot,  Bo9,  Bu- 
£ti/M,  Bisott,  Tavnu,  Sm.,  >lfMo,  Sm. ;  indeed  the  initial 
letters  of  Col.  Smith's  name  stand  at  the  end  of  each  of 
the  i^enera.  Tlie  cenii'*  Avhi  is  placed  by  Col  Smith  under 
his  £imilv  C'// rj^/*/-,  asauattoii  which  Mr.  Gray  also  assigns 
to  It, 

Idr.  Ogilby's  Bovtdte  form  the  fifth  and  laat  fiiroily  of  tbe 
Ruminants,  and  include  the  following  genera:— 9Va;iifii*, 

Sylncctpra,  Traselapfius,  Calliope,  Kemas,  Cajmcf/rtws, 
Bubalus,  Oryx,  Bos  (type  Bos  Taurus).  The  geuus  Ovibo* 
is  arrnii'.^ed  by  litm  under  the  preceding  Iknily,  Caprida 

{Zof'l.  Pro.-.  i!5.^6.) 
ox  KVK.  [Titmice.] 

OX  AUG  ACID.  Tbis  acid  was  diieovered  by  Sebeele, 
in  1 776.   It  oeeors  in  several  plants,  as  in  tbe  wood  sorret 

{Oralis  acefosnlla),  aud  in  oomiiion  sorrel  {Rumf:t  (fp;  ,sa). 
In  the  juice  of  these  plants,  and  m  tl>e  roots  of  ihuLarb. 
bistort,  j.'eniiuii,  iice  ,  u  ts  noinbined  with  pota&b ;  in  several 
LiiMls  of  liclieiis.  It  IS  found  ai  union  withltmc.  It  nrcjrii 
as  a  mineral  cunipnund  aUo.  in  camhinition  with  oxide  nf 
iron,  and  is  called  HumbtMtite.  It  is  an  ingredient  al«o  of 
sereral  urinary  calenli. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  several  prooesdes:  fir-f, 
by  decoui;>o«!nK  the  natural  siiporoxalaic  of  potash,  oi  salt 
of  sorrel,  by  means  of  acetate  of  bad,  sulphuric  acid,  &c. ; 
but  it  13  best  obtained  by  beating  oigaiiu:  matter,  such  as 
sugar  or  potato  starch,  with  aitrie  acid  in  a  relorL  Having 
been  first  obuined  from  fuipr,  it  reoeived  the  name  of  m0* 
^arhu  add.  Indeed  most  oq^anie  oomponnds  wbidi  evn> 
lam  much  carVmn  and  no  azote,  may  be  converteil  into  oxalic 
acid  by  tlic  aelioti  and  (b-coni|  osiiion  of  the  nitiu-  acid;  and 
h\dialc  of  potash,  in  home  ca>es,  produces  Minilar  re-ull.'J. 
When  mtric  aeid  acts  ujKin  sugar  or  starch,  it  is  'Uconipoacd, 
and  yields  nitric  oxide  gas  in  great  ouaniiiy  ;  x\,c  oxvgen 
of  the  decompoeed  acid  uoiimg  "witn  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  matter,  eonverts  it  into  oxalie  aeid:  the  crystals 
first  obtained  are  to  be  dissoIvcKl  in  water  and  re-ciystal* 
lized  to  render  them  pprtectly  ])ure. 

The  properties  of  oxalic  acid  ure,  that  its  crystals  are  pris- 
matic, colouriesa,  and  (rnnsparent ;  the  primary  form  is  a 
riil^  rbombiO  prism.  The^r  tasie  is  extremely  sour,  and 
Ifaejr  are  very  poisonous,;  when  diasolved  in  200,000  timea 
thetr  wei|^t  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  neper. 
When  this  acid  is  exposed  to  a  dry  air,  it  clflorc-ccs,  fuMng 
water  of  crvistallisation ;  it  dissolves  in  1  .'j  part,  of  water  at 
and  in  9  jiar'.s  at  60°;  at  212*  it  melts  m  its  water  of 
crystallization ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  alcohol,  but  less  so  than 
in  water. 

Oxalie  aeid  consists  o(  in  its  anbydiotis  stirte^— 
Three  eonhratenla  of  oxygen  •  S4 
Two  equivalonta  of  earixiik        «  IS 

Equivalent     •  M 

So  that  it  is  equal  to 
1  equiv.  of  carbonic  oxide  .   14  =  8  oxygpn     C  Mlham 
1  ditto  <tf  eavbonio  aeid     •  2t  s  16    „     4-  <  n 

H 
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No  meant  have  )i't  bf^-^i  di-covorej  of  farming  oxo1i<* 
acir)  by  combining  t  iubiMuc  oxi<k*  utxi  carbonic  arirl ;  but 
wlitfn  o\ulii  anil  is  beatud  wiib  Milpbuiic  arid.  i>  re>olves 
into  iiie»»  »ubfttanci»»  emiivly  ami  in  ibe  pruportiona  aialed, 
water  itf  maiala  eombintiiK  with  ih«  aul)  huric  sckI 

Oxalic  a<  i(I,  in  ibe  ii<aie  of  cn'»tala,  consisii*  of  one  cqui- 
valtjiii  of  oeiil  35  4-  ihree  cquiTiitentu  of  waier  •I7=u3:  Ibi* 
wa^er  cannot  be  t'>'a  ly  c\|u'llcJ  by  luTit ;  the  iwi  l,  vii'le^h 
ciiinbiiieil  wiih  base,  aUva>k  leiaius  one  cquiv.ikiu  of 
waor. 

Okolicaeid  ia  to  a  eariain  «xient  volaiile.  and  Mr.  Fanulay 
h««  vhown  ibot  aubliinaiion  lakea  plwtt  et-en  at  common 

toinpi.iuf  iin'< :  ai  'H  i'  ibe  volatilizniiun  x*  much  more  con 
ni  lc  i  I'ule :  mi  l  when  deprived  of  Uvo  thirds  of  its  water  of 
cl■\^lilll  7  \  h.ii.ii  sublinif*  laniilly  nnd  wil  bout  dcci'in ;     iiij; ; 
the  sublimed  ac-td  is  crystalline,  und  contains  one  equ  valeai 
of  WBSor. 

When  oxatte  aewl  retainiDK  ibe  vbole  of  its  water  of  crys* 
Mittfluion  IB  audflenly  beoied  up  to  about  SOV*,  it  yiddi  enr- 
bonic  and,  caibjiiii-  oxile.  firmir  acid,  and  water. 

Oxalic  nc.d  formi  ruinpouiida  with  ba-es,  which  are 
teniud  n\:it;iie-,  uiidof  ibttw  wethtlldeaorilMaoaMof  the 
more  iiu)ior.atu. 

tixulate  of  i^/nmomVi.— Tbis  lialt  U  prepared  by  adding 
Uw  ite>quir«rbunalo  of  ammoaia  to  a  aoluiion  of  the  acid, 
to  taturaitoit.  Tlie  aolufton  by  evaporotton  readily  yiebU 
alcnder  colourless  piismnt  c  ri  v>rnU,  the  primurx  foini  of 
which  appears  t<»  be  n  nulii  ilunnUic  pri^m.  Tbcy  arc  in- 
odorous, but  have  a  shm  p  >aliiK-  ^  Hte.  One  hundred  parts 
of  cubl  water  dinsolve  4*5  parts  of  this  sail;  in  hot  uater  it  \i 
Wooh  tnore  solubl?.  Alcohol  dues  not  take  it  up.  Wla  n 
decoin|)OMd  by  heal,  ityiaUUa  Doculiarcompoaiid.  £Oxa> 
Hios.]  This  tnlt  ia  eompoxed  of 

One  cqiii Villon!  of  oxnllc  aeid  .  36 
One  e<iuivalent  of  ammonia  .  1" 
On*  «quivahmt  of  water    ,      .  9 

Equivalent    .      .  62 
It  ia  omployed  ia  aoluiion  a«  a  toot  of  th«  fm&om  «r 

lime. 

Hinnrcdafe  <^Amm<mi9  may  ahu)  be  Ibraiad*  but  it  i*  not 

of  tm|>oriance. 

Osatate  0/  f\)/o«A.— Oxalic  acid  forms  three  sclts  with 
polaab:  llie  ntutrvd  taadaU  ia  obiamed  by  saiuiaiiug 
llw  aeid  with  Ilie  alcali.  It  ertaiallixes  in  flat  rhombic 
crystals,  which  are  so  very  soluble  in  water,  that  even  w  hen 
cold  it  takes  up  half  its  n'eight.  When  a  «olutioa  of  oxalic 
acid  is  add*^  to  this,  predpiiationof  a  len  aolubia  Miiieiialt 
ocean.   It  it  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  arid  .  36 
One  equivalent  of  poiaah  •  4S 
Ont  oquivalMit  of  water         .  9 

Equivalent  .  93 

Binoralate  qf  Pnath  nmy  be  prepared  eiibci  by  dissolving 
the  requisite  quaniitie^  of  ncid  and  aUuli  in  wa  er,  or.  uti 
abuVe  mentioned,  by  adding  uxnbt-  oi-id  to  the  iieulial  salt. 
It  furma  tmaU  rhombir  f  rysiala,  which  have  a  binoitiib  laaie 
and  an  acid  nmelton.  and  tbet  are  aolublo  in  about  1U  times 
tlicir  wei^bt  uf  <mM  wa  er.  Tin*  sail,  mixed  with  t!ie  qua- 
drjxslate.  exi*l>  in  oxclis  acetotfilla,  and  ihev  coustiiuie 
the  compound  kiviwn  by  ilie  name  Qif  tba  ttM  fff  tontl, 
eniulojed  fur  reiuovin^  ink  ^po  s. 

(iftilmxalale  of  Potash  muy  be  formed  by  digeiling  tlie 
VinoaaUl*  in  bylroublorac  acid,  wbicb  taking  half  the  pot- 
aeb,  ibe  rrmaiurler  beeooiea  qaadroxalate.  Tba  crystals 
are  pii^roatic.  and  •!«  oa  litila  aolubU  in  wiftar  aa  tboae  of 
Ibo  iiinoxnlaic. 

Tbe  uxa^aie-j  of  potash  are  all  converted  by  a  red  heat 
tOlo  catbonato  of  potash;  their  cnnl)lo^ilKln  was  first  ascei- 
laioad  and  pointed  out  by  Dr.  VVulla.<:oii  as  affording  one  of 
the  most  remarbabb  leriea  of  proofs  of  iIm  doctrine  of  mul- 
tiple proportiona. 

Oi  aiai"  utid  BinoxabUt  iff  Soda  maybe  Hmned,  but  they 

are  iioi  employed. 

Oxalate  'if  Lime  is  a  very  insoluble  compound,  and  bcnre 
oxaltc  acid  and  Uaie,  vith  certain  rei»triciiuns.  are  ui»ud  as 
teata of  each  other**  pre>ence.  Baryies  and  stmntia  abo 
form  iDMiluble  eampouuds  with  oxalio  acid.  8ucb  meiaitie 
osalatce  aa  are  important  are  noticed  under  the  re»pective 

UetaN. 

OXALIC  ACID,  tbe  most  highly  oxvcenatMl  of  all  the 
Wtabkaeid%ia«Iaetha  mottnpldand  ewtainly  Ibtalof ' 


any  which  are  capable  of  beinp  crys? all izcd.  Aatheerya- 
Ia1«  are  not  unlike  ilmse  uf  tbe  sulphate  of  magnesia,  tx 
Ej>»ora  i^tts,  misinkes  between  the  two  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Being  likewiae  much  used  in  the  arta,  and 
commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of  mid  it/mgar,  it  ia  taken 

either  accidpniaily.  or  undor  ib  ■  '^u]  jM-ition  thit  UiankiB 
to  su'.;nr,  and  llieielljie  plciisanl  aivi  imioctiit. 

To  i  rovoni  ronfubionof  tbe  cryslalsof  this  foi  mldable  acic 
with  those  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  lias  bi  cu  proposed 
that  the  fbrmer  ahuuld  be  coloured  while  in  iho  <:ourse  of 
pre|iaratioQ»mi  expedient  which  haa  not  been  adopted.  But 
on  tbe  other  band,  the  cryatals  of  Epiom  aalte  have  been 
nian'.if.irturod  of  a  difffrcnl  shape  liy  n  pt-culiar  process  of 
cry  siallizaiiun.  Tin-  tasle  is  very  (LfTi'i  uiu,  a  Mjlution  of 
oxalic  acid  beinj^  inien-cly  soui.  wbite  that  of  sulpiiaif  uf 
magnesia  is  extremely  bitter.  Attention  to  ibis  point,  ta 
previouilv  laating  a  small  quantity,  may  |>revent  very  acij' 
Hus  oaanaltiei.  Oxalio  acid  not  otily  acta  with  violoDcih 
but  produres  nearly  tbe  aame  effiMte  to  whatever  texture  of 
I  the  body  it  is  applied.  The  concenlraled  acid,  if  taki n 
con-ideruble  do»e,  may  cau*e  dcnib  m  from  two  lo  iwem; 
iiiiuuies.  '  Aller  de.ah  tlio  siomacb  found  to  contain 
blark  extravasated  blood,  exactly  like  blood  acted  on  by 
oxalic  acid  out  of  the  body ;  tbe  inner  coat  of  the  atonnach 
iii  of  a  cherrjr-red  colour,  with  alreaka  of  black  granukt 
warty  extravaaalion ;  and  in  aome  placet  tbe  surface  of  the 
coat  is  vory  briitb;  and  the  lubjacent  slraturn  ^relatini/f'. 
Such  arc  the  effects  of  the  ronr«»nirattMl  acid.  Wtiea  con- 
siderably diluted,  the  phenomena  arc  totally  different 
When  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of  water,  oxalic,  acid,  like 
the  mineral  acids  in  the  same  circumstances  ceases  to  COT^ 
rode;  but,  unlike  them,  it  continues  a  deadly  poison,  for  it 
eauiea  death  by  acting  indirectly  on  tlie  brain,  spine,  and 
hfart.  The  symptoms  then  induced  vary  with  the  <lose. 
When  thequjtuiiy  is  large,  the  must  promineni  symptoms 
arc  thoso  ot  palsy  of  the  heart ;  when  less,  fits  of  violent 
leiaauai  and  when  aiill  leiw,  Ilie  apaams  are  » light  or  alto- 
getlier  wanting,  and  death  oernra  under  symptome  of  pme 
Doieotiam.  like  thote  caused  by  opium.'  Very  few  persons 
have  recovered  when  the  quantity  taken  was  considerable. 
(Christ  iton  On  Pititons.) 

To  counteract  the  very  rapid  effects  of  this  poison,  the 
roost  |>rompt  tieatmeni  a  necessary.  Clialk,  magnesia,  or 
even  the  pla>tpr  of  the  room  dilfuaed  ibrouzb  water,  should 
be  given  without  delay.  The  other  alkafia  are  impn^per. 
ao  they  foim  soluble  salts  with  the  acid,  and  oxalic  nrul  .- 
an  example  of  a  poi«on  which  ac:s  ihrouph  all  its  ulubic 
chemical  combiiiations.  Emetics  may  be  civcn,  if  vomiting 
has  not  i^ponlancuusly  taken  place;  but  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  give  much  warm  water,  as  ddution  only  facilitates 
the  absorption  of  the  poiaoi^  and  inducea  ita  remote  but 
equally  fatal  efleetti. 

Notwithstanding  the  formidable  properties  of  this  acifl, 
the  agreeable  cooling  efl'ci  t>  it  divjilaNs  have  led  lo  lU 
employment  in  the  lunn  of  lozenges,  or  in  a  dilute  solutiori 
as  a  refrigeiant.  Boih  in  this  country  f»rmeily,  and  aitU 
in  France,  it  is  u>ed  to  quench  thirst,  and  allay'ihe  beat  of 
the  !>iumacb,  which  prevails  toward*  the  later  atagca  of  con* 
sumption.  8ul  Ibr  this  purpose  dtrte  add  or  lemonade  ii 
pieicr.ible,  as  well  a*  safer. 

Btsides  the  imme liale  dan^r  froiii  .m  over-dose,  there  is 
yet  a  remote  source  of  nsk  which  icquires  notice.  Oxalic 
acid  exists  in  many  v«};eiables,  in  eombaution  with  lime 
or  potasi.  or  free,  as  t»  the  case  nf  the  eiow  arletinum. 
Many  of  ihets  pUnia  are  used  in  different  partt  of  the  world, 
as  salads,  on  account  of  their  refrigerating  quality.  Their 
frequent  employment  by  persons  disposed  to  calmlous  dii- 
ea<tei>  is  highly  dangerou*.  as  ihcy  give  ri»e  to  the  f.  rmatwa 
of  the  inulberrv  or  oxilale  of  lime  calculiH,  winch  is  not 
only  the  mmi  uamful  of  all  the  stones  found  in  the  human 
kidneys  or  bladder,  but  alaothe  most  insidioiM^ibr.  owing  to 
ihe  insalubiltty  of  tbia  eempeund.  no  deposit  or  Be<Umimi  is 
obaerved  in  the  urine  at  an  early  period,  ao  as  to  occasion  a 
su<ipinim  of  what  U  taking  plaee.  (Majendie  On  Grmieit 

2in!  Fi'i-ncli  I'llii.)  ICiciR.] 

UX.ALIC  ii::  I  HEli  is  prepared  by  causing  tbe  acid  to 
com  1)1  lie  wqb  the  tether  in  its  nascent  state:  for  tliaa  |ittl^ 
po--<e  eqoul  weights  of  oxalic  acid  and  idcohoi  am  dtalilled 
ffith  twice  ibeir  weight  uf  sulphuru!  ocid.  At  first  alcohol 
and  mtbeff  distd.  and  then  oxultc  a>lher,  uhieh  collects  as 
an  ody  liquid  at  the  bottom  ol  ilie  rt  cciun  :  liii*  i>i  to  he  re- 
peatedly washed  with  water,  and  then  boiled  with  litharge 
tUl  ita  boiling-paint  «Hnina3M' I  by  thmtheMBDenartctl 
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iiwp«rat«d;  MiitlwKilwU»;baiiHFf  wdaCi^teW 

|«dttUlle<i. 

Tbe  propcrlienef  tliis«tb«ruri^  tbal  it  to  of  an  oily  ap- 
pearanct*.  Iii-i  an  urumatie  laixwl  wi  li  .ui  ulliacco.is  odour: 
116  spociDc  (;ravi!>  ai  46*  to  l'Otl'29,  and  it  l»iU  al  36^".  It 
duaulvei  sparingly  in  water,  anil  the  tolutian  is;  nuulral  to 
le)>t  pap«K:  witii  alcoliul  U  eumbines  in  nil  pro|ioriioii«:  it 
jrMda  nxalie  aaid  by  apontancous  deeuiupokition,  and  by  ib0 
alkalis  to eMV«l«dial*esaliot«idBiidalMboL  lt«Mio> 
poMdof-^ 

One  tquivalent  oToxalio  Mid  .  .  S6 
Oo«  aquivalsDl  of  aiber     ...  37 

BqnivalMlt  73 
an  polvpetakms  iMfmoM  phnti 

with  a  suiwrior  orary.  a  Ktnall  number  of  hypogynouii  kla- 
mens  which  are  uiiully  monadelphouV  and  distinct  atylei. 
'1  lipir  fruU  conisiiiis  fixe  cells,  in  wliicli  theie  are  numeioiis 
aeed*.  occmion  illy  azpall««d  with  violence  by  a  sudden  con- 
trariion  of  ihe  »id«a  of  the  pericarp  Tba  order  to  so  my 
■aarly  aUiad  to  GermtooM  uuu  it  tma  banlly  be  eooaideiad 
dntmet  The  genua  Oxalto  itself  to  called  Woo«1*sorrsl,  fVtnn 
the  aridity  of  the  leavi*  and  the  natural  habitaiiun  of  llie 
European  fcpeciu»  in  a  wil  l  sia'.c:  il  is  however  mubt  coin- 
m<jn  at  ihe  Cape  nt'  tlo  id  Hope,  uliere  the  s-pecies  am  f\- 
tMiDsljr  oroaioenlal.  In  tbe  l^a»t  Indies  tlie  genua  Aver- 
iksft  yndiiras  a  firuit  (tbe  CsramboU  or  BliaibiiiKK  Cor 
pieUtow  and  preaenring;  but  lU  mimM  aridii j  landtrs  it 
■osvitula  to  many  peraona.  Otir  Oxalis  Aeetoi»el1a.  or  rom- 
mon  Wood  sorrel,  has  been  !tiipiii  j.ril  lu  l  e  ilio  true  Sham- 
rock  of  tlielnsh,  iiistearl  nl'  tlic  iiofoil  io  uli.cli  tl.t*  name  is 
more  oommonly  npi  liu'l.  In  ilie  Uupical  pnii»  uf  India  is 
an  annual  Oaalis,  called  0  xemitnu  in  cuiiscquonce  of  its 
pionaiad  leavas  baing  irritable  like  the  iMMillTe  plant:  it 
has  been  lately  aaeertained  ihai  the  Eucopaen  trafaiil  leaved 
*p«cic4  hsTs  the  same  prope'  ty.  only  in  a  more  feeble  degree. 
{Huiletin  dt  rAead^rme  Royale  dr  Krux'-ili's.  v  1.  \  i . 
No.  7.)  This  pbenomonou  is  most  con>picuuu»  lu  a  hi>i 
•mo J  day. 


OXAMIDK.  orOXALAMIDK,  i>  ohinincd  by  healing 
oxalate  of  atnmonin  in  n  vetorl.  nii  1  :i1m)  by  sonn:  ulhor  pro- 
Cf  MSI.  Theoxalateof  umni'iiiiii  isdecomi  ose<I;  nmniotiiucal, 
carbonie  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nnd  cuino^en  ga»us  bein^ 
QSeKad;  in  tlie  neck  of  the  retort,  and  on  the  water  in  the 
iccaivar,  a  dirty  white  aubstanoe  is  deposited;  Ihtotooxa- 
vliieh  is  to  be  purifled  by  wasliing  with  irater.  Oxa* 

I  la  ComtHised  of — 

Two  ci{ui>-nlenta  of  carbon       .    •  13 

Two  equivaientH  of  oxygeu        •    •  IS 

Two  cquivalenta  of  hydrogen    •    .  9 

Ooaa^vivalantoraiota     ...  14 
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It  will  bo  seen  on  examination  that  it  Is  fbrraed  by  nepa- 
rating  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  of  water  =  9  frum  oiii 
equivalent  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  v  53.  Althuiit;li  it  nui- 
tains  neither  oxalic  acid  iii>r  ammonia,  yet.  ulieii  b^nlod 
with  a  solution  of  potash,  umrauiiia  is  evolved,  and  o\ulaie 
of  poiaith  formed;  it  apnears  tliarsr.ira  that  it  resumes 
oxygen  and  hvdrM);en  by  deeompoaing  imiar.  oviiig  to  iL« 
inlluence  of  the  alkali.  With  aulphurto  aeid  eWTsenonding 
naulu  are  obtained ;  carbonic  scid  and  rarbonx  oxida  glioa 
are  evolved,  and  sulphate  of  ammoi.ia  foimc<l. 

Tin-  !  .I'pcrljes  of  oxamide  are,  that  il  is*  inodorous*,  in- 
sipid, insoluble  in  cold  water;  but  boiling  waivr  dt9M>h°ei 
it,  and  on  cooling,  tloeealent  rryslaU  of  a  dirty  w  hiie  eoWar 
are  deiioeiled.  When  moderaialy  heated,  it  subUiBsa  un- 
rhangad;  but  when  quickly  heated,  it  to  daeompoaed. 
yielding  cyanogen  ga«  and  a  bulky  coaly  residue.  Diluie 
acidi  do  not  alter  il,  but  wiih  strung  ac^dt  it  suA'cra  the 
change  ulrvndv  clcM-iibed. 

The  production  of  this  substance,  and  the  reproduction  of 
oxalic  arid  and  ammonia,  have  given  rise  lo  sume  general 
views  whirh  hate  been  embodiad  by  Dumas.  (T^eom  d$» 
Amfdn:  Ckimt^  uppliquh  oar  Art».  t.  r.,  p.  84.) 

OXENSTIKRNA.  AXKL.  C(;UNT.  born  m  1583.  of  a 
ni'bli' Svii'di-li  fainily.  siiud.cd  in  Cit-rinany  ut  Ro^luck,  Junii, 
an<l  \Vi; ii'iiliei't;.  in  \>liii-li  last  univei»ity  he  to.ik  degieee. 
After  hi!i  telui  n  tu  Sweden,  he  followed  the  career  of  diulo* 
maey  under  Cha  lea  UC,  and  was  made  a  senator.  Wuei 
Ousiavus  Adulphus  aseandad  iha  tbnina  in  1611,  ha  ap* 
po  nied  Oxensiiema  elianrellor  or  prime  nintoter.  From 
that  time  the  name  of  ibe  in  niater  is  t  luscty  connected  wiih 
that  of  III!*  illtiit.ious  muiiier,  who-u  <*onttdeiU'e  he  fully 
enjoyed,  and  tu  wl>iiin  hiis  ubilities  a>  a  iitaie»iiian  were  ol  the 
f!reaie»i  service.  Af.er  iho  deuth  of  Gualavus,  al  the  battle 
of  Liitxen,  in  1432,  Oxenslieriia.  wlio  waa  then  on  a  iniMiuii 
ill  another  part  of  Oerioaiijp,  inmedtoielj  rapeired  lo  (lie 
ramp,  roneenlrated  llie  Swedish  and  allied  fbrees,  urged  the 

Clenii.ti.  jirii  lo  lenr.iiri  s'.tM'lv  i;i  I  hi!  niuse of  ihtt  alliance 
•i^Min-i  llie  piiliiirul  and  reli;;iuus  t)ranny  of  the  emperor 
Feidinand  uii>l  biiMng  received  full  power!)  from  the  senate 
wf  Swe<lcii,  he  became  the  »oul  of  the  Prute^taiil  league  in 
Garmdhy.  T!:e  dilfieullies  whieh  Oxenstieina  bad  to  e». 
aounier  pmeeadeil  frum  ll»s  jealousy  of  his  allies  more  than 
fh>m  the  elforia  itf  ihr  eiteroy.  He  succeeded  however  in 
a-M  !iil)l iiiL'  ilie  St:itc*  ul"  I.o«er  Suxoii)  at  Heilbioiin,  and 
he  opened  the  iiieeiin<;  by  u  >>peech.  After  much  opposi- 
tion,  hw  nb.nincd  a  sui  ply  of  money  for  tlie  Swedish  army, 
and  he  was  iiimsvlf  acknuwledge<l  as  tlie  head  of  tbe  league. 
A  succemion  of  able  commanders,  the  Duko  of  Weimar, 
Banner.  Turstenson,  Wrangel,  all  formed  in  tko  school  of 
Ousiavus,  led  on  the  Swedish  and  German  forces  with 
various  surress,  while  Oxen^tieriia  dirrrleJ  from  Stockhohn 
the  diplomatic  negotiaiiuiis.  uniil  tlie  peaie  of  Wcalplialia, 
in  1648,  I  ut  an  end  lo  the  Thiri)  Veai>'  War.  Count 
O.xenaiiorna'a  son  was  one  of  ihe  Suedub  envinra  who 
signed  that  nelebraied  treaty.  It  was  to  Mat  tUat  tba 
chanoellor,  in  i^ply  lo  Ihe  young  mairs  leUer?'.  in  which  ho 
had  expre>6ed  himself  with  preal  diHIdence  in  con^eqaenco 
of  his  ine.\pcnence  ii;  iiuiiuiji  ofhiu'e.  wroie  tlie  following 
■enlence,  which  has  become  proverbial :  '  Nescis,  mi  fill, 
qoamilla  prudeniia  homines  les^aniur'  (You  do  not  know 

CM,  mr  aoa,  liow  hula  wiadom  to  oxhibiiod  In  ruling  man* 
ind>. 

OxensiiernM  "  is  at  the  head  of  the  regency  of  Sweden 
durinii  tlic  wlioie  iniiionty  of  Queen  Chrisliiia,  and  he  con- 
tinued lo  be  prime  nimi-ter  uflor  she  had  asi^umcd  the  reins 
of  government.  He  siro.  k;ly  oppo^Mfd  Chriiitina's  intention 
of  sbdicaling  tlic  crown,  and  being  unable  lo  prevent  tbis 
set,  ha  withdrew  Irom  public  hfo.  Chriattna'a  auBeeeiur, 
Charles  Ouatavus,  constilted  him  bowever  on  important 
occasions.  Oxenstieni.i  d  ed  at  Siockholm,  in  August.  1654, 
rei^relled  and  honouied  by  all  Swi-den.  He  is  said  to  have 
be»!n  partly  the  writei  nf  ihe  '  Hisiiria  Belli  Siieco  Ger 
manici,'  published  by  Chemnitz,  and  also  of  tbe  work  '  D* 
AicaniA  Austriace  Duuius  ab  Hippd/lo  ftLapida.* 

OXFORD.  City.  [Oxfordsbim.] 

OXFORD,  Bishopric.  [Oxroaoiinns.] 

OXFORD  VNlVERSirV.  The  origin  of  the  Unit^f 
sity  of  (Oxford  t->  unknown.  It  is  agreed  upon  among  the  abfesC 
investigators  that,  alilioiigh  this  University  may  be  traced  to 
very  high  anliquil^*,  and  beyond  the  tf^e  of  any  sattsfociorx 
records,  the  illustrious  Saxon  king,  who  Is  generally  said  Uk) 
bave  founded  or  restoied  it,  really  did  nothing  of  the  kin 
No  doeument  or  woU-authantieki«d  hiMoty  can 
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m  which  ihe  name  of  Alfred  appear*  a»  a  bc-iiefaclor  to  this 
University.  It  is  certain  liuuevcr  that  Oxford  was  a  place 
of  study  in  tlie  rrigD  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  if  not  Mtlior. 

The  first  places  of  odiication  in  Oxford  awnr  to  iwvo 
been  scho  Is  for  ihe  Imiroetioo  of  vouth.  Theso  Bcihoots 
were  either  claublial,  that  is,  appLuda'^ea  la  convents  and 
oiher  reliKioiiii  Imuses;  or  i^ecular.  sui  li  as  were  kept  bv.  or 
hired  and  rented  of.  the  inhabitants  of  O\foi(l.  \Vh»n 
many  of  these  scuular  scholars  resided  in  one  house,  it  got 
the  tinmeof  Hall  or  Hostel  (terms  whieb  are  not  yet  out  of 
u&e).  and  govenion  or  priiieimU  wen  appointed  to  aupeho* 
tend  the  discipline  and  the  anairs  of  the  house.  But  it  does 
notuppi  ai  in  wliat  it--|  irts  the  education  in  tbcsu  halls 
dinered  fVoiti  iliiti  in  icIikious  houses,  vhich  were  the  oldest 
pluces  of  instruction.  The  schools  were  divided  into  {.'luiii- 
roai-  schools,  Bopbii»iry-achoois>  schools  fur  arts,  medicine  or 
physic  kchools.  law<ecbod8, divinity-schouU.  &c.  It  is  difli- 
nifi  to  discover  any  traces  of  a  regular  plan  of  education  in 
0\f.ird  before  ibe  foundation  of  the  first  college  by  Walter 
de  Mellon.  The  stuinios  of  this  founder  fur  his  collc|;e 
are  ^«ell  digested:  and  ihey  have  been  adapted  with  little 
alteration  10  sueeeeding  times  in  other  eolleges  es  veil  as 
bis, 

A  lemarhableftet  in  the  early  histMryof  Oxfonl  has  only 
been  put  in  a  ciear  light  of  late  yeani,  and  that  by  the  in- 
du»iry  of  Germnn  scholars.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Vnr;iiius,  a  Loiiilnxril  b)  liirtli.  cntiiblislu-d  ascliool  of  Roman 
law  at  Oxiord.  Stephen  after  a  time  aUempied  to  suppress 
all  instruction  in  iho  Roman  law,  but  we  are  informed  that 
his  attempt  was  not  surcessful.  It  is  not  staled  bow  it  hap- 
pened tliat  the  sehool  of  Roman  lev  was  stiU  mainteineo ; 
Init  it  Wits,  not  put  down  at  once,  and  it  appears  very  pro- 
bable  lliat  it  subsisted  fur  some  time  after  the  death  of  Va- 
c.oiu-..  The  pupils  of  Vacanuvj  wero  numerous,  niu'.  in  i  ly 
of  ttiein  Here  poor,  he  prepared  fur  their  use  (about  l  e  }  ar 
1149)  a  work  on  Roman  law  in  nine  books,  wim  h  wu-  t'\- 
tracled  from  the  Pandects  and  Ibe  Code.  Tbe  learned  John 
of  Salisbury  was  the  IViend  of  Vaceritti*,  end  though  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  cinlv  oiu;  of  his  numerous  s. uJie^,  and 
aui  iliccliict  (jf  liieiu,  hr-  was  competently  acquainted  wuh 
Roman  law,  and  iloubiicss  iiidcbted  for  his  acquaintance 
uiihii  totheOxford school  of  Viicaiius.  (Savigny,  CieicAtcA/tf 
df$  Komischen  Rechtt  tm  Mittelalter.  Jer  band  j  Wottck, 
UegiUer  Voctariut,  Lips„  ia2«.|  (Vacauus.} 

various  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  of  Rtndents  at 
OxH'id  in  ilic  reigns  of  the  early  NonTian  kings.  In  the 
liuicyl  llcmy  III.,  uu  are  told  by  Wood  in  liu  Annals  i  vol. i, 
p.  'HUb)  that  they  amounted  to  ttiiriy  tbou!^and  ;  and  even 
when  Mei  ton  College  was  founded,  they  »ie  said  to  have 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand.  (Gul.  Rishanger,  in  Cbron. 
sue  MS.  Bibl.  Cott..  Q»ud«  D.  Ti»  quoted  by  Wood,  ut  supra, 
p.  166.)    But  these  numibers  are  evidently  great  exag- 

fjcratirns,  and  it  is  not  ea<-y  to  sec  how  rtnv  wrUrrs  could 
bi-  led  to  make  ilatemenls  so  grossly  ininrobabie.  .Still 
thtre  IS  no  floubt  that  ilic  University  was  then  frequented 
by  a  L;rcaL  nuntbcrof  students,  and  many  foreigners  resorted 
to  ii  li<'m  Paris  and  other  places. 

Tbo  earliest  charter  of  piivilMes  to  the  Universibr  of 
Oxford  es  a  corporate  body  is  of  the  28th  Hen.  III.  (Pat 
28  Hen.  Ill,  lu-  Ci,  'Libertafes  conocsoD  Cancellario  Uni- 
versitalist  Ovon.'}  It  \vu&  followed  by  ( liaru  i.s,  some  uf 
fiesh  privilege.*,  and  others  of  gcncial  ronfii  uKilir.n  of  the 
\m\  ilcge4  furmerlv  granted,  in  the  SfUii  Hen.  Ill ,  ad.  Vi^i  ; 
i»  Ihe  lb;h  Edw.  III..  1344  ;  m  the  1 7lh  and  33rd  E-lw.  III. ; 
in  tite  1st  Hen.  v.;  37ihBen.Vi  ,  end  15ih  Hen.  VUI. 
Tlie  laiit  eonBrmation  was  In  ifie  tjih Elisabeth,  in  the*  Aet 
coiu  cininj;  the  {Several  Incor;  oialions  of  the  Universities 
uf  0.\rurd  and  Camhridiw,  and  the  oonflrroation  of  the 
Cl<artcrst  Ltboities»  end  Prhil^es  granted  to  either  of 
ihcm." 

The  Cotionian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  Oaud..  D. 
viii.,  ooiitains  an  ancient  copy  of  tbe  atetntes,  privileges, 
end  customs  of  this  University,  upon  vellom.  written  early 

I  n.e  i';f  eL-iuIi  cc  ntuiy,  a  beautiful  manuscript.  Another 
MS.  lit  ihe  Miuic  culk'ciiui),  Fdusuna,  C.  vii.,  contains  nn 
fiuinuTaiiun  of  the  lilies  of  all  the  charters  granted  lo  ihe 
University,  whether  of  geoeral  or  individual  privilege,  from 
tbe  time  of  Henry  111.  to  1591.  which  are  very  numerous. 

The  regulation  of  the  assise  of  bread  and  beer,  and  tbe 
tupervisiun  of  weiKbls  and  measures,  were  granted  to  the 
cbiinconor  of  the  Uidversitv  by  Pat.  :!.'  E<l\v.  Ill  .  m  3. 

The  same  Jealousy  of  lite  authority  of  the  University 
vbieb  existed  in  eatly  times  emong  tbe  fowniiincn  of  C»ni- 


bridge,  prevailed  at  Oxford  also.  The  qiiarrela  between  tho 
scholars  and  the  townsmen  often  l>roke  out  into  op«D 
violence,  sometimes  accompanied  with  bloodshed].  Miitthew  | 
Pkii*  mahes  mention  of  iheie  riots a»  esriy  as  1240.  (See 
also  "Wood's  Afinatt  of  the  Vnh.,  vol.  i.,pp.  431,  S37,  263. 
367,  41-^,436)  On  several  oceasions  the  scholars  quitled 
the  Univei'aity  fur  a  liius.  At  une  i>6iiu<l  thi:y  retired  ti^  • 
Northampton,  at  another  to  Stamford.  The  most  scriou>  r.ot 
on  recoid  was  on  the  day  of  St.  Scholastics  the  Virgin,  i-eb. 
loth,  13^4-^,  when  many  lives  were  lost.  GrosetestOi  bishop 
of  Lineoln,  in  whose  dioeese  the  University  then  vni»  pleead  ' 
tlie  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from  whidi  he  releaaed 
them  in  13.>7,  upon  condition  that  the  commonalty  of  Ox- 
ford, every  year  after,  slwuld  celebrate  an  aijnivers«Arv  on 
St.  Scliolablica's  day,  in  St.  Marv's  (  hurt  ii,  for  the  souls  of 
the  c  Icrks  and  others  killed  in  ihe  rontiict ;  and  that  llie 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  the  two  bailiffs,  end  thtwn  eeoie 
of  the  chiefest  burghers,  should  persoaeU|  eppenr  on  the 
said  day  in  St.  Mary  s  Church  at  mass,  and  offer  at  the  great 
altar  a  penny  each.  The  mayor  and  C'  ln  ,  ,  nally  ai  the 
same  time  gave  a  bond  to  pay  a  huixdred  matks  yeiurly  lo 
the  University,  as  a  compensation  for  tbe  great  )os»es  oc- 
casioned by  the  fray ;  but  the  bond  was  not  to  be  enforced 
so  long  as  the  mayor  and  aixtv-two  burgliofs  came  yearly 
and  porfurincd  the  penance.  This  bond  wiu  recited  and 
conKrmed  in  a  charter  of  inspeximus  by  King  Edward  III. 
(Pal.  31  Edw.  Ml.,  p.  i..  m.  After  the  Reformation, 
this  custom  having  been  neglected  in  the  beKUining  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  icigu  for  fifteen  years,  the  U luvernqr 
sued  the  oily  for  fifteen  hundred  caarka.  Tlie  cttiseas 
answered,  that  their  penalty  was  in  the  bond  of  •  mass, 
which  was  aitainst  law.  The  lords  of  the  queer's  eotincil  j 
however,  before  whom  the  case  was  finally  brought,  lu  her  ! 
seventeenth  year,  having'  di!>charged  the  city  from  tbe  I 
arrears,  ordered  that  in  future  the  same  number  of  cilitess 
should,  on  St.  Scholaslira's  day,  attend  n  sermon  or  com* 
ra union  at  St.  Mary's,  ofToring  each  n  penny  at  tbe  Icasl. 
Tliis  was  attbsoi]uent1y  chanfted  to  attenoing  at  the  ovdinary 
church  service  :  the  oifeiiiii;  was  made  imnierhatcly  after  the 
Litany,  winch,  for  thai  purpose,  was  rea'i  tu  the  altar.  It 
oontiiiued,  ^vlth  now  and  then  an  interin:>sion  (tlie  ritizet>$ 
being  always  anxious  lo  get  rid  of  this  penance),  till  I  *f-2.\ 
in  which  year,  on  Feb.  1st,  in  full  convocation,  the  U  niwt- 
sity  seal  was  affixed  to  an  instrament  whioh  entirely  rei<saMsl 
then  fhim  its  observanee. 

Tin's  University  been  long  governed  by  statutes,  or 
bye  laws,  made  at  differcnl  lime».  and  confirmed  by  the 
charters  uf  the  kings  of  En|;!aiul.  Tho-e  ut  present  lU 
force  Were  drawn  up  in  1629.  and  confirmed  by  a  charter  fi  om 
King  Charles  I.,  in  1635.  TbecorpemtienortheUniver^iy 
is  styled  '  the  chenoeilor,  masters,  ud  acholon  of  the  Uni- 
vei  siiy  ofOxlbtd.' 

Tiie  highest  officer  is  tbe  chancellor.  In  the  tlnrtecnili 
century  tlio  chaucellur  was  styled  the  inasier  or  rector  ol 
the  schtKjls,  and  appears  lo  have  derived  bis  authority  from 
the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  who  were  then  the  diocesians  oi 
Oxford.  The  bishops  contirmed,  while  tbe  regents  and  non- 
rsgents  nominated,  tbe  ehancellor:  but  after  tbe  reiAn  of 
Edward  TIL.  the  chanedlor  was  elected  and  conflrraea  by 
the  regents  and  non-rei^ents  only.  At  first  tlie  elec'-ioo  was 
for  one,  two,  or  three  year^ ;  but  aflerwnrds  for  life.  Slid 
however  the  person  cliosen  was  a  resident  member  of  tbe 
University,  and  always  on  ecclesiastic  until  the  Ume  of  Sir 
John  Mason,  in  US3,  who  was  the  first  loy-chaocellor.  It 
wasaf(orva(da  Oonierred,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  convocation, 
upon  eoetesiasties  or  Isymcn.  Since  the  time  of  Arch- 
biahop  SlieMon,  in  lOfi',  it  has  only  been  eonferred  upon 
noblenien  of  distinction  vlio  have  been  laembcrs  of  ibe 
University. 

The  chancellor's  dejmty  w  as  formerly  styled  vicegerent  cr 
commissary,  but  for  a  lung  time  past  ho  has  been  styled 
vioe-ebanrellor.  Uis  office  is  annual,  though  generally 
held  for  four  years.  The  vice-cbancellor  is  noajitiateci  by 
the  chancellor,  on  the  reconiiuetidatioii  of  the  heads  ut" 
eollel^e^and  appoints  fuur  denuinjsi,  or  pro-vioe.chanix.'llurs, 
who  must  likewise  be  bcacis  of  colleem.  l>UMng  the 
vacancy  of  ctuooellor  however.  Ihe  ofiioe  n  exeeuted  by  tbe 
senior  thedogus,  Of  eaneellaiius  notns,  rnident  in  tbe 
University. 

The  sencsrhallus,  or  hign  steward,  appointed  by  the 
ehancellor,  and  apjiroved  by  coiivoeution.  Tlie  oftuc  w  for 
life.  The  high  steward '  assists  the  chancellor,  viee- 
chanMncfi  utd  pnetoiB  in  Qw  cxeeniion  «f  thev  raspcettvo 
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4itijM,  and  defbndt  the  rights.  eostom<(,  and  libcrtfe*  of  tlie  I  Th»*  meDsure  wn<  ojnj)os«l  l»y  ilio  Hou^c  o(  c mmious.  but 

"UnivcrsMy.    If  requiri'd  ly  the  ch.iiici  ll or.  he  hears  and   nbly  supported  by  Su  Kdw.uil  Coke     '1  In-  members  ar« 


their  nuthorily  to  a  larger  number  if  aeces- 


delerniin<>»  mpitnl  cau«ie*,  ncconling  U>  Uit;  laws  of  ihc  land 
:  iiii  tlic  ]>i  viic.  f  >  of  the  University,  whenever  a  srholar  or 

tnvilegeii  per<>on  i«  the  party  offendmi^.   He  •Isoboids  the 
foiveriity  court  lecl  at  lhc'np|>ointment  of  th«  chuioeltor 
W  vic»«hr.nfieliar,  eidier  by  bmiiteiror  deputy. 

The  office  of  praetor  la  suppo»cd  to  be  coeval  with  that  of 
^■hriiu'ctl.T.  Thf>  duty  of  il;*.-  two  proctors  is  to  iii>|i<-(  t 
ihi;  coinitat  of  ,he  membiTs  of  the  University  as  in  ml 
matters  c4  tlisripline  and  good  order ;  they  are  in  fact  the 
•Cling  ma^istrules.  They  must  be  ma^t^rs  of  arts,  of  not 
1«M  than  nar  )rMTi*i(aniling,  and  cbo«en  out  of  the  mei  al 
eolIoFef  by  turns,  aeeotding  to  t  cycle  ftvmed  in  1629  by 
1>r.  Peter  Turner,  8a\ilitn  profes!*or,  and  Rober  Hcggs  of 
t'  -rpii-,  Colli-.';-,  niiil  sanctioned  by  ilie  statutes  given  I'V 
t  jrl.*-  l.ni  iluit  timi\  After  their  elet-tian  they  nominate 
t  •  ir  m  \^'cri  111  .Ti  ts  to  be  their  deputies,  or  pro  proclora,  and 
rti  y  deputi. 

Ml"). 

TIm  whole  btLsincss  of  the  University  in  transacted  in  two 
dtttinet  aanmlilies  ternietl  •  Houses,'  namely,  the  Hou&c 
o:  Coti;»regation.nti'l  the  Hi'ii-e«»f  Oinv('<  a'.i  ti.  The  chaw- 
cellor.  or  vii-e-ehanicll .>r,  oi,  lu  his  ah'cnce.  cine  of  hi*  four 
deiuilics,  and  tlie  two  p;  or  :o;-s,  or,  in  their  ab-cnce,  their 
re<.peeiivc  deputies,  pieaide  in  both  bouiea,  wbere  their 
presence  i-»  necessary  on  all  oeenfiiont. 

The  business  of  congregation  is  piincipnlly  r.iiifir,od  to 
the  possinff  of  uniresand  dispensation*,  and  to  tin-  i;.:iiiiiit;^ 
of  degree-.  l'|>  iii  (j,u  si ions  submit it-d  to  ilru  liim>c,  tl.o 
rice-cuauctUiir  siuglv,  and  ilie  two  pioctors  jointly,  have 
an  absolute  negative.  In  the  Side  instance  of  siippiicatiii,; 
for  fpraeei.  but  in  no  other,  eveiy  member  of  the  houae,  in 
wMttion  io  his  ireneral  right  of  antfrafre,  faaia  suspending 
negative  upon  each  grace  for  tlirec  t  nii  >.  as  the  grace  is 
proposed  in  three  distinct  connre^ni  ions ;  but  i  reviously  to 
the  fVnirtli  sppi'liinitiuii,  lie  is  i ((luiifil  to  stale  jirivately 
to  the  vice-iiiiuu'i'liiir  and  proctora  liie  gti'i'iid  :'iid  proof  of 
I  is  objtfctiuii,  which  are  «ubmitl«d  to  the  jmlKincnt  of  the 
houi«  for  a|ipri>bation  or  r^ection.  Ail  sufiragcs  for  or 
sg.iinst  grnees  and  dis|:cnsatioaa  in  eongregation  are  to  he 
whispt  ied  sccretlv  inio  ihe  ear  of  the  proctor,  by  a  innjo- 
rity  of  vvlucii.  giM'ii  ill  ibe  words  jlaret  or  ntm  p/acct,  Uio 
&tt.'  of  till?  i)u-:istirc  is  ultimately  determined. 

The  power  of  coovocaiioo  extends  to  all  subjects  which 
are  oouneeted  iritb  Ibe  aUbin  of  the  University.  In 
tli««xeTHae  however  of  one  partieular  branch  of  its  privi- 
i«t^  the  exacting  cf  new  or  the  explaining  of  old  statutes. 
soVnc  restriction  is  imposed.  If  the  st.nuto  to  be  explained 
be  n  r.'.:il.  or,  as  it  is  commonly  (  .illixl,  a  Caroline  statute,* 
ihf  r  >}  nl  |ler'1)l^-ioM  is  fust  to  he  ohiiiini''!.  If  ilbedecmeJ 
advisable  to  enact  ri"t  n,  or  to  exphnn  any  except  a  royal 
Statttle»  the  inea~i:ic  tuu^t  be  referred  to  the  hebdomadal 
meefti^of  the  heads  of  hooaei;  and  if  tbia  meetiogiOn 
dtfllberBtion,  apprnre  of  the  measure,  it  draws  up  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  to  br  proiniil^ateit  ir^  the  House  of  Congre- 
j^ation,  and,  three         iiIIlt,  i>i(![io>e'l  la  convocation. 

As  in  coni;regat;oii,  so  alsti  m  eon \  ocalion,  the  chancellor 
or  vice-chancellor  singly,  and  the  two  proctoms  jointly,  arc 
ollicially  in^'ested  with  an  sbsolute  iMfalm  upon  all'  pro- 
cccdiaga  except  in  elections. 

In  both  Honses.  when  the  negattt*  of  the  Yiee  ehancel- 
lor.  or  of  the  ]oi^eri)rs,  is  n-'t  inieriio-*'-!  (an  iiite;-| u^ili.iri 
j'mu't  ns  raie  a»  ilie  u^yA  vciy  ui  paihauieiil;,  evtiy  ques- 
Xtw  is  deciiled  by  tlie  majority. 

For  the  Itetter  government  of  the  University,  there  is  also 
in  beb'l  ip.l  i  1  11  inceliDg  of  the  heads  of  houses,  who  meet 
every  Munday.  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by  the 
\ice  chaneellor.  This  meeting  consists  of  the  vice  chaii- 
rei!<jr.  heads  of  bouse*,  and  proctors,  who  deliberate  upon 
all  matters  lelatio'j;  to  ihe  jirivilajjes  and  libertie*  of  the 
University,  and  inquire  into  and  consult  respecting  the  due 
obaer%'an<^  of  statutes  and  customs.  All  the  letters  like- 
wise of  the  ehaneellor.  in  the  CUM  of  dispensations,  which 
are  addressed  to  convocation,  must  be  souctioiMid  by  them 
before  they  are  reHfed  in  the  House. 

In  IC»3  Kthv  .lumc-  I  ,  by  diptoma  d  ited  :\Iareh  I  Jili. 
((ranted  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cainbtidge  the 
privileie  of  ciMosing  tmo  repfesentatim  in  parliaiiMnt. 

■  Tht  Cnrtitiiitf  zla1iit«t  Irannnillnl  liv  Ch»rln  I .,  and  nNiftmnI  by  eonvo- 
»  imi  a    Umiw  wliieli  r«JH«  I*Um  kmbi»m»AaX  McvUa«,  lo  UMMilMllaa 
...  .Mii<si««Hc(toniBl«iiii»i«tlwflncilMeryn«Mis,anits«iitr» 


chosen  by  the  vice  cliaiircilui.  duciois,  and  regent  and  non- 
regent  masters  in  convocation. 

The  following  are  ibo  colleges  of  Oxford,  with  tba  datea 
of  their  respective  foundationst—University  College,  said 
to  have  been  foundetl  in  S72 ;  rpstore<l  before  1 J  J9  :  Morton, 
founded  at  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  in  Ud  J ;  removed  to  Oxford] 
l.':4;  Exeter,  131  J;  Ond,  l.fJO;  yuecn's  College.  1.1)0; 
.NcwCollege,  1386;  Lincoln,  1^27;  All  Souk,  Ili7;  Mag« 
dalen,  1456:  Bravcnose.  I-IMO;  Corpus Cliriiii  (  Ueye, 
Cbrurt-Chnrch.  l.v.'j;  Trinity.  liU;  i^U  John's  College^ 
1555;  Jeaua  C  llc^o,  1571;  Wadham.  1613:  Pembroke 
College,  ]fl24;  Worcester,  1714;  St.  Edmui.  l  Hull,  soon 
aficr  1-209  ;  St.  Mary  Hall,  13.13;  New  laii  Hill,  l.TJi ; 
Ma^'l  ilen  H  ill,  11^::  Si  AlLan's  Hall,  soon  after  I.VIT. 
It  may  iiul  bo  unnecessary  to  remark  that  t!ie  C(>lleges  are 
corporate  bodies  belonging  to  the  class  called  (  Ifciaoiiynary 
[Coi  LKOKSj.  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  corpor.'<iiuu  of 
the  University. with  wiiieli,  in  the  erainion  opinion,  they  aru 
often  ronfoundfd ;  a  mistake  which  the  dicta  of  cniitu  iit 
judges  (Lord  Mansfield  for  instance),  and  .sttU  nioro  the 
.ietij,-il  mo<!c  of  admini!!tei  iii?  the  affaii  >  oi'  l!,e  I  nivcrsily 
al  present,  has  chiedy  conin'viiied  to  create  and  niaitUuiii. 
[Univkusii-v-  Collbos,  &. -  ] 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  University  of  Oxfmd 
are:— 

1.  The  f?<'h'>o/s,  with  the  B'><l!,'-<iri  Llf>n  ;  The  Divinitv 
School,  with  the  room  oIk  vl-  f  .mr.n^'  paii  l.i  ilu*  Budlcian, 
ua-  foiniiletefi  alj  lU  liie  year  l-t'-O  :  the  re^t  of  the  Schuidfc, 
wirh  liie  remainder  of  the  Hodlciiin.  early  in  the  SfvcnitentU 
reiitary,  bvThotiuis  Holt,  of  Vork.  who  i»  supposinl  to  have 
been  the  architect  of  Wadharo  College,  and  of  tho  new 
fiuadrangle  of  Hcrteii,  both  bnilt  about  the  tame  time, 
liie  Rxlleian  Library  was  fli-t  I.iid  o]v  n  t )  t",ie  (  uhlx-  on 
Nov.  8th.  I6li2.  Attached  to  it  is  tne  picture  gallery  of  the 
Uniw  ;  -iiy. 

2.  Tlie  Theatre,  built  by  Gilbert  Sheldon,  archbiHbop  of 
Canterbury  and  chaniellor  of  the  U n:\eisity.  in  IG69,  at 
the  ex|)ense of  dfleen  Ihousandpounds.  Xbe upiK-r  jturt of 
this  bnildinir  was  used  for  the  univmity  press  till  1713. 

3.  The  Ash;,  (fan  JAtMum,  btttU  at  tJM  cUaige  of  tbe 

Uiii\erM;v  in  If.s,]. 

1.  The  ('f'iri/i(l/>n.  ci  mpletrd  in  171'.',  pnrlly  from  tbe 
profits  an.sttiK  ttom  the  sale  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon'* 
•  History  of  the  Rebellion.'  the  copyright  of  which  was 
gt^'cn  to  the  Universitv.  The  printing  for  the  University  was 
carried  on  in  this  building  from  1713  to  1830,  when  it  wa* 
removed  to  the  ncwlv  ereclcd  pnntin'.;  hur,se.  ^Tlic  ha-e- 
ment-sti'^ry  of  the  Clatfinlnn  contains  at  present  a  i>giice- 
room,  and  other  aj  artniciUs  connected  with  that  establish- 
ment; ihe  remainder  of  tho  building  is  appropriattxl  to 
offices  for  the  despatch  of  University  business,  and  lecture* 
rooms  for  the  professor  of  ex|)erimentBl  philosophy  and  the 
readers  in  mineralogy  and  ireology. 

5.  Radrlifle't  Lihrary.—^he  raunillfii't  founder  of  this 
library  wai  John  Radcliffe.  M.I> ,  who  wa-  l  ,)t  n  at 

fltld  in  16  ji>.  By  bis  will,  13lh  Sepieniher,  1714,  he  apj'ro- 
priatcd  40,000^  for  the  building  and  purchase  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands;  lOOl.  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of 
books, and  per  annum  fiir  the  librarian  .).  . nu's  fJ.bl's, 
a  native  of  Abenlcen,  was  the  arcliilect  The  iViunduiu.a- 
-u  ne  was  laid  June  16,  1737,  and  the  building;  wos  cum- 
jilcicd  in  1  747.  This  library  was  opened  .\j)ril  l.i,  J7  J'.>,  in 
a  public  ceremony  by  the  trustees  of  Dr.  RaiklifTc  s  will. 
It  has  been  appropriated  by  a  late  resolution  of  the  trustees 
to  the  reception  of  book.s  in  medicine  and  natural  history. 
In  the  area  of  this  libraiya  few  antique  marbles  are  de- 
posited, with  a  selection  of  easts  fhim  the  best  statues  of 
unlniiiily.  Here  aUo  is  jne^cived  the  Corsi  collection  of 
jipecmiens  of  iho  marbles  employed  in  tho  ornamciitul  ar- 
chitecture of  both  antienl  and  modern  Rome. 

6.  The  Hadcliffe  Observatory. — This  building  was  erected 
out  of  the  funds  of  Dr.  Radeliffc  by  tho  trustees  of  his  will. 
It  comprises  a  dwellmg-house  for  the  observer,  aji^rtmenls 
for  observation  and  lectures,  as  well  a^  rooms  for  »ii  assist- 
aiit-ohservcr,  and  it  is  amj  ly  'upj  lied  with  asironomieal  in- 
struments. The  foundation  stone  was  laid  June  '.'7.  1772. 
The  original  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Keene.  'i  he  building 
Was  altered  and  oom|)leied  by  Mr.  James  \Vyalt.  The 
RadrtiHb  trustees  appoint  the  observer,  who  nominates  his 
assistant 

7.  The  University  Prest.—Ai  tho  great  utrrcasc  cf  has* 
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neis  rendered  it  ncces.<<ary  to  have  more  extentive  preiuisM, 
the  dektjates  of  llie  pitas  wore  cniiKiwcred  by  convocation,  in 
to  contract  for  the  purchoM;  of  t'lound  noi  ih  of  Wor- 
cesierColIei^c,  for  tho  ercftionof  a ue*  bkiiUliiig.  Th«  pre- 
suiU  buil(hii£was  comuu>i>ceiJ  in  1826,  from  adv«igu  madeby 
Mr.  Daniel  ludMr4M}n.  Tbo  vntiM  front  and  U10  Muih  viDg 
irere  8n»hed  m  1827;  the  nanh,  whieb  «w  commflneed  in 
iMiiItT  llie  siipeniiteudciii  e  of  Mr.  Blore,  was  com- 
pltiltd  u)  iLt'  fDllowiiijj  )car;  ;u>'l  on  llio  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle  are  Iil>um;s  lor  tlit-  ?uiierintend01ll%  WiailgilW> 
hovi!>c,  kirong-room  for  standing  lype>  &c 

Bf!iide  thoM  buildings,  there  ii  a  Botanic  GardM,  con- 
taining about  Av«  aeroti  nriginaUy  the  burial  ground  of  the 
Jews  in  Oxfiird.  The  enlnnee  gateway,  designed  by  Inigo 
Jutic*  und  cxeciiti'il  hy  Niihola*  Stone,  is  <li  c  v  iit  l  ^miU  a 
bust  of  lite  fuuntier,  lienry  Uanvem^  earl  ol  Uauhy,  by 
Vkhom  these  premised  were  pitrchawil  ami  tnpigivad  aims 
expence  of  51i<m!/.  in  usj. 

The  Profu^>i>r>  of  the  IJohenity  are,  like  iho«o  of  Caio- 
bridge,  paid  from  various  sources ;  some  firom  the  University 
chc&t,  others  by  the  king,  or  from  estates  left  for  that  pur- 
pose. TliL'v  .lie  -lluj  rc'u'iu*  professors  of  tliviiiity,  I'ivil  law, 
tncdiL'iiie.  Hobru^v,  aitd  Gieuk,  up^iii  ilu;  I'liumhuiou  ut'  King 
Hciiry  VIII. ;  the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  tlivimij  ; 
tlic  Suviltan  professorsi  of  geometry  uud  astronomy;  Dr. 
White's  professor  of  moral  philosophy;  the  Caindea  Jfm' 
fessor  of  anticnt  history  ;  Toiuline'»  prtolector  in  anatomy  ; 
a  professor  of  music :  two  professors  of  Arabic,  one  of  whom 
is  called  the  Lord  Almuiu  r  s  Reader ;  a  luitaiiieal  professor ; 
n  professor  uf  poetry ;  a  re^lus  piulessut  ot  modern  history 
and  modern  languages,  founded  by  King  George  II.  in 
17!24>  ail  AuglQ-Sajum  professor;  the  Vinerua  professor  of 
comtnon  taw;  a  etiaical  profciaor ;  the  Aldrichion  prefesaors 
of  anatomy,  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  of  chemuiry ;  a 
professor  of  political  economy;  a  prufesaor  of  Sanscrit: 
Lt-c'i  lerliner  in  an  a  torn) ;  and  readers  established  by  prant 
from  the  crown,  in  experimental  philosopliy,  in  nunui  alogy, 
and  in  geoh>gy.  Several  of  these  professors  give  1 1  1  1 1  i  u  res ; 
A  cirettmstanee  which  is  explained  hy  the  (net  of  some  of  the 
nntient  studies  of  the  University  having  fUlen  into  disnse, 
civil  law  fur  instance;  but  more  ptiriicularly  in  coiisequciKo 
of  the  praclitMl  <  hange  which  m  the  course  of  tune  has 
taken  phici;  m  the  .sysicm  of  teac  liin;;.  Tlic  instruction  is 
now  given  to  the  undergraduates  by  their  tutors  in  the 
respeelive  colleges,  and  the  University  merely  determines 
the  course  of  instrueiion  and  sup«>rintends  and  directa  the 
examinations  which  it  requii-es  the  students  to  submit  to  as 
a  }>retiiiuunry  to  the  attainnient  of  a  degree. 

The  total  number  of  members  upon  ttie  buuks  of  thu 
different  colleges  and  halU  of  Oafocdt  at  the  end  of  1SS9, 
wn^<  6440. 

(Wood's  AnnaU  of  the  Vnivrriity,  ediieil  by  Outcb ; 
Chalmers's  Hittor^  qf  Uu  CoUegtt,  HdU,4c.  qfOxfordt 
S  vols.  8to.,  1810 ;  Otibrd  Ifniv.  Caltiuhr.  to  wbieh  last 

■work  the  reader  i>  referred  f  'r  luore  ir.iiticiilar  iitformation 
on  the  exi^iing  statu  of  xUv  Uuner.sily,  lU  scliolarsliips,  eX" 
ainiii  iMor.s  prizes,  &c.) 

OXl  OIiD.  KARL  OF.  [Harley.] 

OXFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  rouniyofBngland. bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  Northamptunshtre,  on  the  east  by  Buck- 
inghamshire;  on  tne  south-east,  south,  and  south-west  by 
Feik'liiio:  on  the  west  by  Gloucestershire,  and  on  tiie 
tior[li  «ejl  by  Warwickshire.  Its  fS>?ure  is  \eiy  irregular: 
till-  gieulest  ieiiiilh  is  from  11  irlli  by  west  to  -outli  by  cast, 
fWiiu  tiio  three  sbtic  hlonesat  the  junction  of  the  three  coun- 
ties of  Northampton,  Warwick,  and  Oxford,  to  the  junction  of 
Uie  Xennet  wiib  tha  Xbanee.  near  Beading  in  Berkshire 
51  miles:  its  breadth  is  verv  variable:  in  the  northern  part, 
fr'im  ttie  iiei;^l)l>ou!  liotxlof  Burford  to  the  banks  of  ilieOuse 
hear  But  k<it;:hum,  u  is  ^i'^  miles;  but  to  the  north  uf  Oxford 
city  the  brcadih  contracts  suddenly  to  about  7  miles;  and 
ill  the  Houlhern  part  of  the  county  it  never  exceeds  16  miles, 
and  has  that  breadth  only  for  a  shortspace.  between  Abingdon 
and  Tliauie.  The  aiea  IS  estimated  at  756  square  intlt» :  it 
is  in  hize  the  thirty  fii°8t  of  the  English  counties,  hein^;  rather 
smaller  ihbn  Su;ie>  but  larger  UiiHi  T!erksliire.  'l  lie  pupu- 
lutioii.  in  \fs2\,  \%!x»  J36,'J71 ;  in  1631  it  was  i^2,ljt>;  stiow- 
iii^  ati  aiciease  in  ten  yeai's  of  I5,l66.  or  more  than  II  per 
cvni..  and  (jiving  2\)i  inhabitants  to  a  s(|uare  mile:  iu 
aiuount  of  |)opulaiion  it  is  the  thirtieth  of  English  counties; 
in  density  of  populaiion.  the  twentieth.  Oxford,  the  shire 
lo#n,  is  at  the  juiivtivu  of  the  Cbaiwell  wtib  the  Isis  or 
ThMMib  9i  nUm  fktti*  London  ffiL  Fhnl'D  ia  »  Miaigbt 


line  west- north-west ;  57  miles  from  the  General  Post  oflicf, 
which  is  close  lo  St.  Paul's,  by  the  Ludlow  and  Wui(m«; 
mail-road  tUrou;;h  U\l*ridi;e,  Heuvon-tield,  and  High  Wy. 
combe;  or  Gi)  miles  by  the  Cueimarlhen  and  tileecuMr 
mail-road.  through  BouDilow*  Cnlubwoltt  Maidwihwd,iei 
Uenley. 

Surjfaee  and  Otoiogica!  Ckmieitr.^T\M  sootben  fiii 

of  tlie  county  is  oecujiied  by  the  Chdtern  Ildls,  siiirb 
extend  across  the  soulliern  cxlretiiily  from  Burkm|. 
haiiisiiiru  on  the  east  to  Buikshne  on  liio  souih-wcst.  Tikv 
hills  are  composed  of  chalk,  and  form  part  of  liiai  exisiwi^ 
range  of  chalky  elevations  which  extends  ihruupb  ttw 
counliea  intenreniag  between  Norfolk  and  Wilishinb  tU 
wbieh  oncbses  on  that  side  the  ehalk  basin  «t  tsMa. 
The  outer  or  north-western  escarpment  of  tliwc  lulls,  uhirb 
is  the  steep  side,  crosses  t lie  cc  jiity  trom  north  en»t  loMjutEc 
west,  near  Stukenchunli.  Nullk-ld,  and  L'heikindoo  or 
Chaikenden.  This  oscarpment  is  known  on  tiie  <  astern  ^ 
of  the  county  as  Siokem  buroh  BiU.  On  the  western  sid^ 
on  the  summit.  i«  Nuffield  ComiDon.  which  has  an  elmtei 
of  757  feet.  Nettlebed  Hill,  near  Nuffield  Common,  ii  Nt 
feet  high.  Tliu  Tbutues  (lu\t  H  ilirough  a  winding  vall^  t 
depression  traversing  tins  chalk  range.  The  Clidlerus  i»rft 
formerly  occupied  by  a  forest  or  thicket  of  beech  trees,  whidi 
are  the  trees  best  adapted  to  the  soil.  There  arastiUstmil 
beech  wood*  or  plantations,  though  a  large  \iartof  thSMl^ 
face  is  now  occupied  as  arablu  land  or  as  sheep-wslb. 
From  the  foot  of  these  bills  the  lower  (brroatioas  <f  tin 
J  crctttctsjus  group  crop  out.  The  up|  vr  (jfreen-fcand  seafrflj 
appears,  being  almost  lust  in  the  chalk  mati  which  orerius 
and  in  the  sault  which  underlies  it :  the  gault  hat  btto 
sometimes  designated  Tetsworth  bine  marl  or  Tenvortb 
clay,  from  the  Tillage  of  Tetsworth  noar  Thame,  or  (from  \'j 
suitableness  to  the  growth  of  the  oak)  '  oak-tree  »oil,'  Tk 
iron-sand  or  lower  green-sand  crops  out  from  Uetirtll)  ill 
gault,  and  with  its  subordinate  lie<ls  of  ochre  i»  l'.'UO*i 
covering  to  (be  Uvptb  of  iU  feet  ibe  upper  oulitto  formsiMW 
on  the  summit  of  ShotoTor  Hill*  wbidi  hill  has  an  elsnliM 
of  ft99  feet. 

The  upper  division  of  theooUtie  series,  somptebee^ 

the  Purlieck,  T*  i  tland,  and  Kiromeridge  beds,  crop*  nit 
from  beneaiii  liic  iroii  suiid.  These  oolites  riw  to  tbW 
highest  point  in  thu  county  iu  Sliotuver  Hill,  on  the  sun  db  i 
of  which  they  are  covert  d  Ity  the  iron  sand  and  ochre.  Tbat 
beds  are  quarried  at  Garsii:^loll«  net  fcr  ftvmQxlMA<A'^ 
SQUtbowest  of  Sbolover  UiU. 

The  soribce  occupied  by  these  formations  from  t^"**^ 
marl  inclusive  forms  uii  undulating  Iraet  w  ithout  any  Iw 
htlU;  each  group  of  fui  iuations  occupioa  a  hUiii  of  suifsKW 
varying  breadth,  extending  from  north-east  to  soulb  **' 
acrosA  that  nnrrow  part  01  the  eounty  which  liestostkof 
Oxford.  The  Kuumeridge  day  does  not  appear  en  thii>t 
of  Sholover  Uill. 

In  the  immediate  nctyhbourhood  of  Oxford,  to  the  esit « 
that  ei;y,  the  coral  rag,  one  of  tho  formations  of  llw  tnxJw 
diviatuii  of  uulites,  forms  an  elevated  piatfoiiri  betvesB  ™ 
valleys  of  the  Charwell  and  the  Tliam»  Backlcy.  onm 
northern  oil^e  of  this  platform,  ia  its  most  elevated  point: 
on  the  southern  side  it  gradually  subsides,  the  stial>di|)V''>S 
in  thai  direction.  Tliis  formation  is  not  found  on  ibe 
side  of  the  county,  but  on  the  western  side  it  extends ISIJ* 
the  Thauiei  into  Berkshire :  the  Thames  Hows  ihroueh  «••» 
appear  lo  be  a  breach  formed  by  subsequent  denud«ii>jn  " 
this  ittiixe.  The  blue  clay  or  Oxford  clay,  which  form*  '[j* 
lowest  member  of  the  middle  oolite  group.  s»i«telinif  1^ 
coral  rag  from  the  lower  odties,  crops  out  from  beossth  <>* 
coral  rag.  and  occupies  the  middle  part  of  tlie  county  «> 

Bicester.  Woodstock,  Witiiuy.  and  Bampion,  near  «li»» 
towns  the  line  of  junction  between  this  and  the  subpcrtt 
formal i  iiiH  may  bts  traced.  The  tract  occupied  by  'I'*-'^ 
fonl  clay  is  for  the  most  part  low  and  Hat.  It  foinai 
valley  of  the  isia  or  Thames  above  OxfonL  On  the  ee.!e"> 
side  of  the  county  the  PkirUawl  bads  of  the  upper  «errr> 
oolites  resi  immediately  on  lheOtleid«lay,tlieintenDcna>« 
formations  not  being  found.  « 

The  res.  of  ihe  county,  e\ropt  the  vailey  ° 
iVom  liiu  neighbourhood  of  Banbury  upwar<h  i»  tufcup'™  . 
the  lower  division  of  the  oolites.    The  upfer  b«d»  <>i  ' 
division,  which  ate  Mobably  cerahnsh  bedsi  ate  ofit"  ^ 
pasty  or  chalky  eonsisieney  snd  colour.  The  toiesi  iw"""^^ 
another  furiiiatioii  of  lhr»  div;  n  n   lias  obtoin«<l  it* 
from  Wichuo«Ml  foiesl  near  Builurd,  where  it »»  ^"v'.Ma- 
isaltaiOitoaek  muisttmt  of  a  lok(»Ue  Vol>*hs 
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limiiT  mad  m  •  mmtm  nnrt»1«.  It  contists  of  thin  sUty 
btds,  »olil  >m  liivuiK  a  ihu  kiiess  of  two  or  three  feet,  anfl 
fuuiil  Liv  I  iveri  of  cl.iy  varymt;  in  thickness  from  less  than 
•n  incij  til  :i  I  )  it.  The  calcareous  slalc  of  Stoneifiehl  near 
Woodstock  probabl;  belongs  to  tbo  Mme  part  of  tlie  series 
M  tlie  formt  maibla:  it  is  reowritiMe  fbr  tha  aingular  va- 
IMhr  of  iu  organic  remains,  among  which  are  the  spoilt  of 
Mro*.  land  animals,  amphibia,  sea  shells,  and  vegetables. 
Tiiis  slate  consists  of  two  (Issilo  lu-tls  of  buff  or  grey  onlitic 
limestono  called  'pendle:'  each  bed  is  about  two  feet  thick, 
and  is  separated  hj  a  bed  of  loose  caleano*filiceous  sand- 
•laoe  called  *  laee.'  The  p«ndl«,  tftar  btiiiE  quwhcMi.  is  ex- 
fOMd  to  (be  a«tion  of  a  vfaitat^  ftoitit  and  tiMbtoeks,  being 
tiniok  on  their  ed^a  with  a  roallet,  freely  sepamte  into 
lufBeienllr  thin  to  afford  a  light  material  fur  ruoflng.  The 
quarries  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Evcnlode,  near  the  village 
of  Stonesfleld,  not  far  from  Blenheim:  they  have  been 
wrought  from  a  remote  period,  and  give  employment  at  pre- 
sent to  naaj  laboimra.  The  great  oolito  »  quanitd  near 
Buriwd  t  Mid  thew  qnaniM  tappKed  the  atone  of  wbieh  St 
Paul*a  Cathedral  (London)  is  built. 

The  lower  division  of  the  »>life.s  form  the  mass  of 
a  well  defined  range  of  hills  rising  from  the  valley  occupied 
by  the  Oxford  clay.  The  cornbrajth  is  generally  found  on 
Ihe  flntt  acclivity,  rising  above  the  va  ley;  the  forest  marble 
aadonkaneoua  slate  ccopont  from  bennth  the  combrash. 
and  Ibttn  the  f1o|ie  above  it ;  and  the  great  oolite,  emerging 
from  beneath  these,  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  hills.  In 
extensive  districts  liowevcr,  both  in  Oxfordshire  and  in  the 
adjacent  county  of  Noilhamplon,  some  causes  have  led  to 
tliedea«idatioDof  the  cap  of  the  great  oolite  in  several  places. 
flsmiDg  it  to  teiminaie  on  the  north-west  in  a  low  terrace, 
ud  MtpBtioir  the  aii1^|ieeot  beda  of  fiwnMiwnn  aenda  end 
laadtionc.  Kumeioas  fnsnfated  nastes  of  the  great  oolite 
are  scattered  throu^jhout  the  space  thus  denude*],  sometimes 
.'brmtu};  the  caps  of  hills,  and  in  the  rei^iilar  plane  of  the 
»!rata,  at  other  times  forming  oxten';ivc  mnssC'<  in  the  volley* 
I  r  low  grounds,  surrounded  by  sandy  hills  and  disposed  iii 
considerably  inclined  planes,  thus  appearing  as  if  ttiey  luul 
been  praeinitaiad.  pernaps  by  waters  undermining  the  sub- 
jacent aandy  beds,  into  their  present  situation.  The  denuded 
parts  f>ccn|iied  by  the  ferruginous  !-an'ls  extend  over  the 
greater  [lart  of  the  couiily  north  of  Dwhliii^ton  and  Cliip- 
pinj-'Norton,  and  ocrupy  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  \ alley  of 
tb«  Evenlode.  Between  tlie  great  oolite  and  these  sandy  and 
sandstone  beds  a  thick  clay  is  generally  found ;  and  beneath 
Ihe  sands  is  found  a  sandy,  gntty,  micaceous  marl,  generally 
derivint;  a  green  colour  from  a  copious  admixture  of  sub- 
otideof  iron,  and  containing  beds  of  gritstone,  some  of  uhich 
are  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  while  others 
ue  much  harder,  and  are  quarried  for  llagilainet,  troughs, 
*nd  other  eeaise  purpoaes.  The  diatriet  oeeapied  by  these 
o-jlitie  and  arenaeeena  Ibnnatione  contains  sone  of  the 
highMt  hills  in  the  county.  Epwcll  Hill,  near  the  border 
•f  thto  county  and  Warwirkshire,  is  830  feet  hi^h.  Edge 
Bill  is  (  lo^e  I  I  the  Iwtder,  but  just  within  Wanvu  ksliire. 

The  lias  beds,  which  underlie  the  oolites,  rise  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  valley  of  the  Cbarvell  on  the  north-eastern  bor- 
der of  the  eouo^,  and  again  in  a  pro}e«ting  portwn  on  the 
■ortb- western  border  near  Chipping- mrton ;  out  the  extent 
-fiounfry  occupied  by  them  is  very  trilling. 

Hytrosraphy  and  Communictitinns.  -  Oxfurdshire  is  al- 
mo»t  ciilireiy  c iinpri  !iL'n<lfil  in  the  ba-iin  of  ilic  Thames, 
rtie  Stour,  an  attluentof  tlie  Warwickshire  Avon,  risen  ju^t 
iHlhin  the  north-vetlern  boundary ;  and  the  Ouse,  in  the 
aner  patt  of  ita  CDana^  skirts  the  north-eaalern  boundary, 
ana  lee vivas  one  ef  its  smaller  tribatariea  fWm  that  part  cf 
the  county;  but  the  (l'Hir:c;s  u atered  bj theae etreaoie are 

ICKj  -mail  to  require  further  noJiCC. 

The  '1  hame*.  or,  as  it  is  romeiiines  called  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  coarse,  the  Isis,  first  touches  the  county  a  little 
beleir  LaeUadein  Oioaeeatershire,  at  which  town  the  navi- 
gatioo  Mnaeiiei*,  Fkea  bslov  Leebhide  it  flowa  along 
the  Viider  between  Berkshire  and  Oxibrdshire,  until  it 
Gnallv  quits  the  latter  c  sunty  a  liitle  below  Henley.  The 
length  of  this  part  of  its  rourbc  may  be  estimated  at  about 
'0  raile*.  Its  course  from  Let  blade  \s  easterly  lo  below  the 
jiinciionof  tJie  Wiodrush ;  then  north-north-east  to  below  the 
juaetioa  of  the  Bvenlode;  from  thence  south-south-east, 
though  with  maor  windings,  post  Oxford,  where  it  receives 
lite  CbarvelU  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where  it  leeaiTeo  the 
Oek,  Dtmhertar,  mm  itneaivM  iheThMMbMid  Wallinr 


ford  hi  Berkshire,  to  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  near  Read- 
ing in  Berkshire:  below  the  junction  of  the  Kennet  ilsroursc 
in  fir»t  north  c;i>t  then  n  irth-wesl  lo  Henley,  just  below 
whirh  it  leaves  Oxfuid-luie  nltoirejher. 

The  Windrusb,  Evenlnde,  Charwcll,  and  Thame  belong 
chiefly  to  Oxfordshire.  The  Windrush  rises  in  the  Cotswold 
Hills,  on  the  border  of  Worcestershire  and  Glouccstcr.<«hire, 
and  after  flowing  about  16  or  18  miles  through  the  latter, 
county,  enters  Oxfordshire,  thnnij^h  which  it  has  ,i  farther 
course  of  about  the  same  length  (making  32  to  36  tuilc*  in 
all),  passing  Burfurd  and  Witney  into  the  Thames,  into 
which  it  flows  bv  several  channels.'  It  is  not  navigable,  but 
turns  many  nilfs. 

The  Evenlode  rises  near  Moreton-in-the-Marsli  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  cnlera  0\fordshiro  about  9  miles  from  its 
source,  having  previously  skirted  the  b  urdi  r  f -  r  a  short  dis- 
tance: its  course  through  Oxfordshire  may  be  computed  at 
22  miles,  making  about  31  altogether.  It  passes C ha rl bury. 
It  receives  several  small  tributaries ;  one  (7  miles  long) 
fhim  Great  Rollirright  near  Chipping-Noiton,  lust  as  it 
enters  the  county,  and  one  (the  Glymc,  12  miles  long)  also 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Chipping-Norton.  The  tJlyrae 
pa:is«8  Woodstock  and  tlj\'.s  through  Blenheim  I'ark,  u  Ii-m  o 
it  expands  into  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Neither  the  Even- 
lode nor  any  ita  tributaries  ia  navigebleb  but  thejr  turn 
roanv  milts. 

The  Charvrell  rises  near  the  village  of  Cbanrelltan  in 

Northamptonshire,  and  flows  southward  into  tlie  Thames. 
About  9  miles  from  its  soiirre  it  enters  Oxfordshire  iifar 
the  northern  extremity  of  that  rrj\iiity,  and  lui-  a  fartlici 
course  of  about  30  roileji  (nuiking  ;t'J  altugcihci )  past  Bun- 
bory  to  Oxford,  where  il  juius  the  Thames;  part  of  this 
couno  itOD  the  herder  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton* 
sbire.  It  receives  a  nntnber  of  sm^  tributaries,  the  prin- 
cipiil  of  which  are  the  S()rbrook  from  tl:c  border  <if  War- 
wickshire, and  the  Ray  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bi- 
cester. The  Charwell  is  not  navigable :  there  ate  many 
mills  both  on  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Thame  rises  at  Stcwkley.  between  Aylesbury  and 
Fenny-Stratford  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  flowa  south-west 
17  or  18  miles  to  the  town  of  Thame,  where  it  touches  the 
border  of  Oxfurdshirc:  for  about  5  miles  farther  it  skirts 
the  border,  and  then  entering  the  county  flows  through  it 
about  lU  miles  (making  21  or  33  miles  altogether)  into  the 
Thames  at  Dorchester.  It  is  navigable  from  Thame  to 
Dorchester.  IS  miles. 

The  Oxford  Canal,  the  only  one  in  the  eonnty.  commences 
at  Longford  in 'Warwickshire,  between  Coventry  and  Nun- 
eaton, where  it  unites  with  the  Coventry  Canal,  nii^  f  xt 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Il  enters  Oxfordshire  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  coanty.  some  miles  north  of  Ban- 
banTt  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Cbirwell  southward  to 
Oxfoid,  where  it  terminates  in  the  Tnames^  192  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  first  act  for  making  this  canal  wn» 
passed  a  d.  1769  ;  the  last  act  relating  to  it  was  pa.ssed  in 
1829.  Tins  canal  forms  part  of  one  main  line  of  inland 
navigation  between  London  and  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  midland  iron  district,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
&c;  also  between  London  and  Manchester  and  liverpooL 
An  immense  quantity  of  eoal  is  conveyed  by  it  ftom  llie 
Wni  wicksh  rc  and  South  Stafibrdshin  OOSl-flMds  toOxford 
and  other  towns  on  the  Thames. 

The  principal  roads  are  from  London  to  Oxford,  and  from 
thence  to  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Birmingham.  The 
road  travelled  by  the  Caermarthen  and  GhMlccbicr  mail 
enters  the  eeun^  at  Henlw-apon-TbanMSb  md  ruiu  by 
Nettlebed,  Benstngton.  and  Uorehester  to  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  by  Witney  and  Burford  into  Gloucestershire. 
That  traversed  by  the  Ludlow  and  Worcester  mail  enters 
the  county  near  Stnkcnehurch,  and  runs  hy  Tetsworth  and 
Shotovcr  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  by  Wocdstock  and 
Chipping  Norton  to  Moretou-in-the-Mar.h,  Gluuccster- 
sbire.  The  road  ti»TaDed  by  the  Struud  mail  branches  off 
from  the  Caermarthen  and  XHouoetler  mail-road  at  Dor> 
Chester,  and  runs  to  Abingdon,  just  before  entering  which 
it  crosses  the  Thames  and  quits  the  county.  Tlie  road  tra- 
velled by  the  Birmingham  mail,  before  the  formation  of  Ihe 
rail-road,  enters  ihe  county  between  Aylesbury  and  Bices- 
ter, and  rons  by  Bicester  and  Banbury  intu  Warwickshire. 
There  are  no  rail  roads  in  Oxlbrdsbire.  The  London  and 
Birmiigbaro  line  passes  seven!  miles  to  the  ttarth  of  it 
thnrngh  Neethamploiiiliiit  and  WanricksUM. 
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Afrieullure. — Thn  climntc  of  this  county  \\,  on  tlicwlujlo.  ' 
eoUlor  tlian  iu  situation  ui  tin-  i  i-iiir:il  |Kirt  of  tlie  inland  ' 
would  lead  one  lo  expect.    Tlu-  lands  in  \\w  nmili-  ] 

vestern  part  are  exjMsed  and  bU  ak;  and  ilio  inlluorico  of 
tlie  is  utiK  pariially  c!iei  ked  by  the  k)w  blune-walls 

which  Cjtdi  tho  titual  bouiiUariea  of  the  fields.  Tb«  poorer 
ftbatky  wila  rIm  on  the  iilop«t  of  the  CMItem  Hilh  an  lat« 
in  bringing  cr*'p^>  t.)  maturity.  But  nolwiflistfinding  this 
cii'cum^lance,  the  county  may  be  rt-cLuned  atuDUi'st  the 
most  j)ii)duci<ve  agriculiurul  countios  of  England;  and 
smne  of  the  land  is  of  a  quality  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
paned  any  whei-e. 

The  Mil  may  b«  divided  into  four  di.stinct  claaeei:— 
the  rich  red  loam,  the  «fo«fAma^  the  chalky,  and  the  irrs> 
gtilai  loams ;  andsnndsand  gravele»irhichcunnolbeclai»>cd 
wi-.li  anv  of  the  furegoiDg.  Arthur  Yeune,  io  bis  Report 
ot  0\i  >id»hire.  >t«t«»  the  |proiiofti«Qi  of  tG«w  eoileae  fol- 
low*; — 

Red  l  ui  1      .      •       79,SSS  aerai. 
Stotiebiaah    .      .      164»0SS  „ 
Caiiltem  chalk      .       S4,77S  « 
Miaeellaaeoua       •      1(6.400  « 

Total        .        .        4  74,836  arros. 
Tbo  red  l»nd  \%  partly  in  old  grass,  in  which  fttate  it  is 
iwrj  valuabK*.  and  partly  cultivated  aH  arable  land.  A  great 

JitrtHm  of  tbie  division  was  formerly  dis|Msed  io  common 
e1d«  aod  eontt^quenfly  poorly  cultivated.  The  edeloauie 
and  diviviin  of  lh«  '-e  lands  liavc,  in  many  rasei,  duuMed 
their  annual  prodnre.  A  finer  tract  of  land  liian  tliis 
red  l,)ain  ^ciiictdy  t<i  bo  found.  It  is  nciiher  heavy 
nor  light,  wet  nor  dry.  but  easily  worked  at  all  times ;  and 
the  crope*  with  a  very  !>li[^ht  attention  to  the  cultivation, 
amply  repay  the  Ihrmer  for  hia  trouble  and  outlay.  The 
lano  leta  at  a  high  rent,  bnt  the  tenant  can  well  alford  it, 
hi'*  crop-  lioinij  certain,  atid  almost  always  very  abundant. 

Tlio  stODirbrash  district,  which  extends  from  th«  borders 
of  Gloucestershire  across  the  country  lo  the  noitii  of  Ox- 
ford and  Whitney,  i*  of  inferior  fertility  to  the  itd  land; 
but  it  is  easily  worked,  and,  having  a  porous  sulwod,  is  not 
o6ea  injured  by  rain.  The  coil  ii  formed  of  decomposed 
atone,  ehtefly  ebalk  and  aandatone.  The  BOfaaoil  is  geno« 
rally  pornus.  Very  fine  marl  is  frequently  found  at  a  small 
ilepth  uuilcr  the  surface;  and  where  the  soil  ts  of  a  li-ht 
quality  with  little  coherioQi  the  applieatioiief  marl  is  h^hly 
advantagoti'i. 

The  ehaik  district  is  in  the  south-Mttem  portion  of  the 
eounty.  The  chalk  is  eenetally  eovccad  to  a  certain  depth 
with  a  lif^t  calcareous  loam,  evidently  prod  need  by  the 

decomposition  of  the  chalk  and  the  mixture  of  organic 
natter  in  a  state  of  decay.  Flints  of  various  shapes  are 
mixed  up  with  the  loam,  and  m  snino  places  are  supposed 
to  bo  essential  to  the  fertility.  Tiic  low  lands  ui  tlio  valleys 
throuch  which  the  rivers  flow  arc  in  raany  places  covered 
with  the  finest  herbago,  aod  maintain  much  cattle.  A  part 
also  is  eultivated  as  arable  land,  and  in  the  hands  of  rc|;ular 
gardeners  would  make  excellent  market-gardens :  as  it  i-, 
it  produces  great  crops  of  barley,  cluver,  beans,  and  wheat, 
ana,  when  properly  managed,  heavy  crops  of  turnipi-. 

Besides  tliese  distinct  soil»,  Ihcro  ore  many  of  a  mixed 
nature  varying  in  texture  and  quality  wUhoiit  any  rogu- 
Iniity.  Whoro  thej  ofo  ineumbant  ea  a  BORMtt  aubioil. 
they  are  mostly  ftrtile.  Some  Ihw  eontht  or  poor  aanda  or 
wet  clays,  which  form  the  extremes,  and  arc  very  unpro- 
ductive until  they  are  corrected  and  improved  by  marlinsr 
or  draining. 

The  land  in  this  county,  as  in  many  others,  was  fortneriy 
ploughed  in  high  broad  ridges,  wherever  the  rooikture  could 
not  readily  sink  through  the  subsoil.  These  ridges,  ao often 
described,  were  made  by  repeatedly  ploughing  towards  the 
same  line  in  tlie  middle  of  tho  ridj^e.  All  the  pitod  si>il  uas 
thus  accumulated  in  the  crow  n,  and  the  deep  furrow <  he- 
tween  tbo  ridge*  v^ere  CLinidelely  stripped  to  the  =utii<jd. 
The  conseqaeiice  was.  that  tuuch  good  soil  was  buriol,  and 
half  the  aotlhee  produced  little  or  nothin.?.  It  was  not  an 
easy  laak  to  correct  this  and  to  lay  the  lands  into  neat  and 
moderate  ttitebcs,  so  that  the  crtiwn  and  ftirrow  might 
al'.ernaiely  occupy  the  same  line.  It  took  some  time  to 
undo  wliuliDiiiiy  years  had  been  cmployisd  in  effeciing,  and 
some  caution  was  required  not  to  pnu  ecd  too  rasildy  in  tins 
reform,  if  the  good  soil  of  the  crown  were  buried  at  once 
in  the  deep  (hnvii*  fai  order  to  tevel  tli»  auiflwe^  th« 


would  be  vorv"  deficient.  Tli-^  nnl  v  rational  jilan  is  lo  proce?'^ 
slowly,  formiiii;  a  narrow  stiicii  m  tlie  old  lnr:ows  imrl  'jia- 
dually  widening  U  and  raising  il,  till  llie  uld  lucb  slitch  t\ 
divided  into  two  moderate  oucs.  Where  the  subsoil  t»  po- 
rous or  the  land  has  been  efficiently  onderdramed.  it  mar 
be  ploughed  ilat  without  risk  or  danger,  and  the  crop  wil 
be  better  and  more  equal. 

The  implements  of  1  mdry  now  in  common  us<'  in 
Oxfordshia-  arc  greaily  inipioved.  The  old  plough  wiili  a 
straijihl  wooden  luni-furrow  and  a  pair  of  wlieels  m  front, 
which,  with  four  horses,  scarcely  ploughed  three-quartcnef 
an  acre  in  a  aumincr's  day,  is  now  seldom  njet  with.  Bot 
mom  hone*  are  atill  used  than  strict  eeonemy  wteuM  war* 
nnt,  and  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  seldom  moK  Ihmi 
seven  or  at  in  ist  eit^lit  iiours  in  the  day,  except  In  Iwrvctf. 
The  walk  of  tlie  lior.-ci  and  men  is  kUiggish. 

Thrtslnng-marhines  have  been  erected  <  n  many  of  ih* 
larger  farms,  but,  from  the  great  outcry  against  thetn,  they 
arc  not  in  general  use  at  this  time  oninodeniio-sizMl  fHrra>. 
The  farmars  prefer  allowing  their  men  to  thresh  by  ihr 
task,  as  it  keeps  up  a  habit  of  industr)  and  prevents  tbc?r 
becoming  idle  «  hen  other  work  is  slack.  T'  l  f  i he  time 
lost  in  tbrenhing  b)  the  tlad  were  apphed  to  uiaiiunLr.  marl- 
ing, or  burning  the  soil,  the  uicreasod  crop*  Would  mwa 
show  whether  machinery  employed  in  husbandry  lo  louisea 
manual  lalraur  be  profitable  or  not. 

Improved  implemenia.  such  aa  aeariOen^  grubbers,  end 
driUing^-mscbioes,  of  various  oonstmetions,  are  ««ed  in 
most  districts,  having  been  iiur^nlucei!  by  some  spirited 
proprietor  or  extensive  farmer.  If  ihcy  are  not  alwny^ 
found  s<t  useful  as  the  in\enturs  of  tlieiu  would  wish  thi» 
farmers  to  believe,  they  excite  reflections  and  comparisom 
which  tend  greatly  to  th*  improvement  of  the  old  mode  «f 
cultivation  and  to  the  eoeneuqr  of  labottr. 

There  are  some  targe  estates  in  the  eoonty,  the  proporty 
ornollemcn  and  men  of  fijriur.e,  and  a  consideiah'e  portion 
of  the  c  juiUy  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  and  other  corporations. 
These  last, being  let  for  terms  of  years  or  lives  renewable  at 
different  periods,  are  not  in  general  M>  well  cullivatod  or  «» 
highly  improved  as  where  the  leases  ate  more  eeruin.  Sbeit 
leasee  with  restrictive  clauses  arc  eomuwu  in  some  partt  nf 
the  county,  but  these  are  very  little  more  advantai^oous  t^ 
either  landl'jid  or  tenant  than  when  the  farm  is"  held  si 
will,  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  a  certain  rourx«  of  craos 
without  destroying  every  chance  of  Impcovemeat  in  the 
system  adnjited. 

I'lie  (  ourre  of  crops  on  the  light  loams  is  based  on  th* 
Norfolk  rotation,  hut  generally  with  the  addition  of  ati 
extra  crap  or  two  after  tho  wheat,  such  as  beans  and  cvat«. 
Although  this  i,'i\i's  more  cro]),  of  corn  in  the  vjx  year*, 
it  is  very  duubiful  whether  oa  any  but  the  richest  land 
it  is  equally  proil table,  except  where  there  are  nendout 
attached  to  the  farm  on  which  the  proper  quantity  of  stock 
can  be  kept  to  produce  sufflciettt  manure.  Where  man- 
gel-wurzel, taresi,  or  other  crops  for  cattle  or  i^heep,  arr 
taken  instead  of  turnips  in  the  recurrence  of  tho  fnller 
crop,  llie  four  years' course  «ill  iu  f^eiietal  keep  the  liglit 
land»  cleaner  and  lu  belter  heart  at  the  least  ex(>c^^e.  In 
the  heavier  soils  which  have  been  drained,  or  have  a  porous 
subsoil,  tho  convertible  system,  having  half  the  land  in 
artiQcial  grass  and  half  cropped,  i«  preferable;  in  that  ca« 
the  course  is— turnips  or  other  roots, — barley  or  oats,— clover 
and  grass  seeds,  to  remain  three  years  or  more, — wheat, — 
beans;  the  beans  first,  if  tho  h>i1  is  luavy,  and  drilled  so  x<i 
to  admit  the  hoe  freely.  The  inauuie  i«  given  lo  the  tut^ 
nips  abundantly.  A  i-mall  dressing  on  the  grass,  when  It 
18  ploughed  up  for  beans,  may  be  advantiweoua  to  the  sue* 
cceding  wheat  crop ;  but  if  the  gram  haa  been  fbd  olf  more 
than  once  with  sheep,  this  will  nut  bo  required. 

The  turnips  were,  till  within  late  years,  almost  inv3ri.-iL!y 
sown  broadcast.  The  h'  ers  were  expert,  and  tlie  ground 
appeared  well  covered,  if  the  turnips  escaped  the  fly.  Many 
fanners  could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  wide  rows  end 
ploughing  between  them ;  but  the  example  of  soma  gentle* 
men  and  opulent  formers  has  much  shaken  the  ftith  in 
broadcast  turnips;  and  wherever  the  row  culture  has  been 
once  ikirly  adopted,  especially  in  tho  heavier  loams,  it  has 
in  no  case  been  abandoned.  It  is  not  the  superior  weight 
of  the  turnip  crop  alono  which  renders  this  method  prefer- 
able, bot  tho  more  pei  feet  stirring  of  the  soil  and  deepening 
of  its  staple  when  laid  in  narrow  and  high  ndges.  When 
Uw  tnniips  are  gifoti  to  abeep  on  ibe  ground,  they  art  cui 
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nl  CCS  f  r  •trips  by  a  machine,  and  given  in  troughs, 
vhicL  IS  a  gruat  improveiDeat  on  the  uld  luclbod  of  folding ; 
aud  if  tbey  are  cartad  off  to  the  eattle  yanl.  the  ridges  give 
axmi  Uuktj  to  ths  cnrtimlM  whmU  of  wliieh  ran  in  ibe 
ntttmtf  w  won  aa  hone  wbieh  drawi  flwni.  The  in- 
troductioD  of  tlie  cuhtvition  of  nianpel-wurzi-l,  vim  !.  is 
alva^'s  in  rows,  has  much  dimiiusLtMi  ihe  prejudict:  ugdinst 
luraqM  in  this  way. 

The  com  crops  arc  very  generally  flriUcil.  and  the  hand- 
hoeing  of  «h«»t,  juit  m  ii  begins  to  tiller  m  sfdog,  ia  gain- 
kig  gniiand.and  caaoM  lail  to  jnantM  Uw  avoraga  jM^noe 
o#  thia  nafMNrtant  gnun. 

On  tsottof  the  stiff  soils  wheat  is  still  roost  ootonioiilv 
•own  on  a  coinplele  fullow.  and  no  doubt  the  finest  crop* 
are  thus  obtuined.  The  only  que«lioti  is  ihi'  expoiise.  The 
latid  u,  cleaner,  requirus  leas  manure,  and  is  m  better  con- 
dttiou  ofW  the  heat,  than  if  a  cn^  of  beans  or  tuwa  hmi 
necodod.  But  a  whole  yaar  ia  hMt  wary  fwrth  jaar,  voi 
basfood  isprodaeadlbreatila:  oonMqitantly  lea*  moniire 
Bade.  If  all  this  be  taken  into  consideration,  the-  ad- 
vantage of  greater  interval  between  the  fallows  will  soon 
beapparanC;  the  best  furtners  find  it  so.  Whem  the  land 
has  been  (allowed  iur  wheat,  very  good  erops  of  barley  am 
produced  after  the  wheat,  and  this  practice,  however  much 
ooodemned  by  the  modern rulaa of  agriciiltareb  baaootvilli* 
atandinj  many  abettor*.  Good  viMat  land  will  pfoduee  baa* 
TierbnnctJthkn  light  turnip  land;  andJinnrr  a  is  asseriwl  by 
some  that  barley  better  after  wheat  ilikinorier  lurmp*,  but 
iioone  who  had  any  ciperienrc  of  thiscmi)  will  assert  this 
to  be  the  mm  on  the  lighter  and  poorer  soils.  The  finest 
barley  grows  on  good  rich  land  after  a  Ulow  without  ma- 
nuring, but  this  is  too  ei|Mlim«  n  plan,  as  the  MUe  land 
would  produce  a  mudi  more  WlnaMe  crop  of  wheat. 

Beans  are  usually  dibbled  acrnss  the  stitches.  Women 
put  them  in  by  a  line  witi»  a  short  dibble.  They  are  yen.- 
r.illy  put  111  too  close:  the  rows  are  seldom  above  afoot 
apiut,  aud  the  Ihmiu  about  three  or  four  kh  Ik-s  distant  in 
the  rows.  This  is  proved  by  their  ufi  u  I  bbliiis  nearly  a 
mek  m  ma  acfe.  The  land  ia  plovghed  beToce  CbnitniM. 
•ad  Ibe  baada  ara  dibbled  aa  early  aa  the  weather  pemitta ; 
lemaUsaes  in  January,  and  generally  before  March.  They 
tre  hoed  by  hand  as  soon  as  tliey  have  four  leaves.  By 
lu.ing  the  i  u  .>  ^  n  i  ^  iho  Imo  of  ploughing',  the  giouiulis 
wore  ea»ily  cut  with  the  hoc  and  laid  level.  A  second  hoe- 
iog  ii  given  when  the  beans  are  a  foot  high,  and  the  weeds 
vmch  xiae  in  tlie  rows  ore  pulled  out  carefully  by  hand. 
To  hnv*  the  work  well  done  oa»to  from  ten  to  tweWe  ahil- 
lings  per  eore  for  the  two  hoeings  ;  it  i»  often  done  for  less, 
but  there  it  little  saving  in  having  it  dune  luiperfeeily.  It 
often  depends  mi  the  care  taken  in  hoeing  the  beuiis  whe- 
ther a  crop  of  whcitt  may  be  obtained  after  tbem  on  u  bingle 
plougliiog  or  not. 

Clover  and  rye^graaa  an  usually  sown  aaong  the  barley, 
either  separately  or  nixed.  The  r\e-gi-aaa  tlono  it  admi* 
rable  food  in  spring  for  ew  es  and  huubs.  The  clover  is  usu- 
ally mown  for  hay,  and  when  the  two  are  uiivcd,  the  hay  is 
not  otA]<  iiMh  rendily  made,  but  the  crop  ii  heavier;  the 
lyf-'^Tiiia  shoots  above  the  clover  plaul  and  iiHerfcies  very 
htUe  With  its  growth.  Kye-grass  however  must  not  be 
allowed  to  form  ita  seeds,  for  in  thatcaae  it  impovenshoatba 
Mil.  and  the  wheat  erop  sufien  in  eouequenee. 

The  cultivation  of  sainfoin  on  the  chalky  loam.4  is  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  the  farmers  on  such  soils.  Wherever 
llitre  ia  chalk,  sainfoin  will  thrive,  and  continue  i  i 
Ulb  hay  and  pasture  for  many  years.  When  it  wears  out 
at  lost,  and  is  ploughed  up,  the  soil  is  found  greatly  improivd 
iyr  com.  By  means  of  sainfoin  manv  a  wor  ehalkv  fisrm 
has  become  Profitable,  and  yielded  a  aonhw  and  triple  rent 
of  what  it  did  beiiMO,  Ita  Ttlon  ia  ftillj  ■ppfaetaied  in  Ox- 
Ibrdshire. 

The  meadows  in  this  county  which  lie  alon^  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  are  productive  of  excellent  herba<;e;  and  the 
bay  of  some  of  tne  upland  nicadow&  cannot  be  surpa:>sed. 
Thu  may  be  suppoaedfrom  the  fertile  nature  of  the  soil  in 
luny  places.  There  are  aearcely  any  irrigated  water- 
IMadows.  Tlie  old  pastures,  which  have  been  ui  that  state 
tnra  time  inimemonal,  and  which  many  would  think  it  a 
Mcnlege  to  break  up,  produce  rich  bul'er  and  good  cheese 
*Hh  (trooer  management.  But  many  of  ilie  jjiistuies  are 
.'ieg|«ctea:  rank  weeds  arc  allowed  to  grow  in  them,  anrl 
*tit>bills  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface.  A 
httle  attention  would  make  tbem  much  more  productive, 
h  tome  situations,  wharf  tht  Nil  it  Ugb%  Ml4  DJtUfi  and 
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where  the  herl>oge  is  not  of  the  finest  ^alitj,  thnfAOMh* 
in  spite  of  prejudice,  would  groativ  improve  Iboin  even  if 
bid  down  again  in  a  few  years.  The  drted  of  not  obuining 
a  good  swaid  again  is  maMved  by  the  fanproved  methml  <,f 
laying  down  arable  land  to  grass ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  value  of  newly- .sown  pastures,  when  fed  off  at  first,  soim 
reconciles  the  furmer  to  th»  plou^hinc  of  old  gnus.  Many 
a  rich  raeadiiw  has  no  doubt  been  ruined  by  ploughing  it  up 
and  taking  suecesstve  crops  of  corn,  hut  ttus  is  the  abuse  uf 
the  system.  Rich  grass  may  be  kt  alone,  but  that  which 
ia  inferior  may  be  improved  by  «  course  uf  arable  eultis«> 
tions.  Within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Oxford,  and  between 

ti  lt  city  and  London,  the  fattinit  of  calves,  by  alliT\v,ng 
i.icin  to  >.uek  the  cows  is  prefeiTcd  to  making  hulter.  The 
Irouble  and  expeiistf  are  much  less.  'I'beie  is  ni>  milking 
nor  churning:  a  man  and  a  boy  ean  manage  twenty  cows 
easily.  In  summer  there  are  more  <  alvas  auekled  ihaii  there 
Me«ows ;  and  as  the  mtlk  falU  off  the  proportion  is  lessened, 
till  it  requites  two  or  three  rows  to  fhtien  aealf  They  are  uf 
rc.idy  sale  when  fal ;  and  \  uuug  bucklers,  thiee  or  four  days 
old,  are  readily  pnn-hascd  houi  the  Uaines.  A  calf  ei^jht  or 
nine  weeks  old  »  hich  cobt>  al)out  iwoilly  slidiitc^-.  ai  first, 
Hill  >.ell  for  Ai  H.U-.  io5/-,  giving  3/.  Ill*,  lo  4/.  tor  the  milk  it 
has  .-uc:%ed  Tiii>  i->  u  considerable  prt>duce  from  one  cow 
in  full  milk.  Butter  would  not  produce  au  much  t  but  the 
value  of  the  porkers  fatted  on  the  «<kimmed  milk,  when 
added  lo  the  pf>Kloce  uf  ilie  hutlei  .  «  dl  t'lve  more  tban  this. 
A  careful  duir\iiiaii  vtlio  a  ieiidn  U>  Ins  bu  ine&»  makoii  Iho 
most  that  can  uell  be  :.'ul  fr  ini  the  rows.  Suckling  toquiMa 
lesit  atlentiun.  and  is  therefore  preferred  by  many. 

The  farm-horses  In  Oxibcdilnre  ore  moaily  good  and 
acuve ;  and  if  too  many  we  of<en  put  logeihor  lo  a  pl><ugh 
or  waggon,  they  are  the  fiitter  and  sleeker  fcr  it.  If  the 
farmei  likes  to  spend  part  of  proRls  in  having  a  team  of 
One  fat  horses,  ii  is  Ins  cuiiceni  ;  bat  if  he  prefer  other 
comforts  to  the  sight  of  a  line  team,  he  may  fc.ive  u  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  expendituie,  by  making  his  bon>es 
do  more  work,  and  put  out  their  whole  stieniiih.  Tliey 
must  have  plenty  of  com  inside,  but  not  much  fiit  on  the 
ribs,  to  do  a  fbll  day's  work.  Tlie  Oxfordshire  waggona 
have  nothing  lematkahle  in  tlioni ;  they  uie  light,  and 
similai  to  the  Uerkahite.  Sui^le-hoi  se  cart*,  \khu  li  are  in 
general  so  much  more  handy  and  ustefHd,  are  only  ii>eil  by 
a  few  of  those  propriciors  and  farroers  wbo  have  la.d  aside 
obi  prejudices,  and  can  appreetsle  improvements,  firom 
whatever  quarler  they  amy  come.  Light  single- horse  Wag- 
gons, which  have  many  advantages  In  some  countries,  are 
unknown  in  nY>st  parts  of  Eii(;land  :  on  n  luid  road  they 
are  even  preferable  to  carts,  both  as  to  eoiivenu  nce  un  l  the 
load  tliey  «ill  cuiiy.  The  nivide  <jf  feeding  the  hor*es  in 
summer  by  soiling,  chielly  with  tares  and  cut  clover,  is  very 
general,  and  to  be  commended.  If  the  cows  were  kept  in 
the  stable  during  the  beat  of  the  day  in  summar,and  in  the 
cold  nights  of  winter,  more  milk  anid  butter  would  be  pro' 
duoed,  and  the  manure  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
giving  tbem  cut  food.  Some  intelligent  fairmers  have 
ad  apted  this  plan,  and  a¥Hy  ftw  fted  the  cows  in  stalls  or 
sheds  all  the  season. 

The  cows  usually  met  wiUi  in  this  county  are  of  varioua 
breeds,  aeoording  to  the  iancy  of  the  proprietors,  somo  pre- 
forring  the  Snely  proportioned  Devoiwhira  eows,  Mune  the 
poor  ill-shaped  Alderneys,  with  their  rich  yellow  cream. 
Some  have  cows  of  the  ohi  lung-homed  breed,  but  iheM  ore 
:iyt  novvvery  common.  The  improved  short  horns  are  now 
the  favourite  breed,  both  fur  the  dairy  and  lor  calves;  ihey 
fatten  off  readily,  and  always  obtain  fair  prices.  The  small 
Ayrshire,  than  whicha  ueateror  more  useful  cuw  is  scarcely 
to' be  found,  is  not  very  common,  at  least  of  the  true  breed ; 
but  those  who  have  tried  them,  and  rearu<l  them  on  the 
lands  where  they  were  afterwords  to  be  (bd.  have  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  They  unite  the  qualities  of  the  Alderm-ys 
and  short- boms,  and  may  probably  be  ci-ussed  with  oiiher, 
as  rich  milk  or  a  good  carcass  is  considered  to  be  most 
desirable.  It  is  a  general  obien'ation  in  all  dairies, 
that  the  oows  bred  at  homo  are  auperior  to  those  of  the 
same  breed  brought  from  a  distance.  Most  dairymen  buy 
cows  with  their  young  calves,  or  ready  to  calve,  and  it  is 
only  the  produce  of  some  favourite  cow  which  is  re.ired 
now  and  then.  These  heiferK  liavini;  been  '.veil  ftiU, 
winter  and  summer,  from  their  birth,  make  fine  cows,  even 
if  the  breed  be  not  the  besu  in  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Thame  the  cows  are  chielly  of  the  short-horn  breed, 
ptacchMod  ia  oelf  •!  Uilw  yiwi  oUl    In  these  lich  pM* 
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lOM <he7  win  diriw,«liererertb«jrii»y  hare  been  bred; 
Kut  if  they  coroe  from  a  rich  oountiy,  Uid  Are  tran»pUnl«d 
on  a  pourer,  they  will  not  thrive  to  welL  The  thort-liont 

breed  is  tfo  1-Jigc  for  a  poor  soil :  the  Ayrshire  or  North 
DeToas  are  better  in  such  bUuations.  The  lattor  arc  very 
good  vben  tbey  happen  to  milk  well,  but  they  often  ^ct  fat 
lit  the  expense  of  their  milk.  The  Glamorgan  cowa  are 
■tfll  in  repute  irilh  wmc  l  ut  iliey  are  generally  superseded 
by  the  «lwrl-born  and  the  Duvon.  For  faUing  eelves, 
quantity  of  milk  is  of  more  iiiniortanco  than  riehneflt.  In 
tni«  re'^pect  llie  Teeswater  brei'd  i<  pre  eminent. 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  '  View  ot  the  Agriculture  of  Oxford- 
shire,' reckons  the  average  of  butter  made  every  week  on 
rieh  pastures  throughout  the  yeer  »t  firam  Alba,  to  6lb».  per 
cow.  This  will  give  ft-ora  ifiOlhs.  to  SlSlhe.  per  oo«r  in  the 
year,  whii-h  is  Tht  above  the  highest  average  stated  in  any 
other  cuuiilv.  AVe  liad  rK-casion  before  to  estimate  the  pro- 
duce of  a  co.v  on  very  rich  pasture  in  an  aiijoining  coiinly 
to  be  about  200 lbs.  in  the  year,  and  we  are  inchued  to 
adhere  to  that  opinion.  [Bi  t  KiNtiHAMSHiRB.]  If  wc  .nij>- 
poee  bis  celculaiiun  to  be  for  nine  or  ten  months  onlj,  the 
tiro  results  will  approach  more  nearly. 

There  are  si  Mic  teiims  of  oxen  for  the  ]iluus^h,  hnt  thoy 
become  fewer  every  year.  In  r>pite  of  all  that  h  is  been  said 
and  written  on  tlie  subject,  and  the  many  calcvdations  uf 
the  expense  of  cultivation  with  oxen  compared  with  horses, 
which  are  in  fevour  of  the  former,  every  spirited  fkmcr 
takes  tlie  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  ox-team,  and 
usinff  horses  instead.  The  shiggisn  pace  of  the  ox  is  not 
suued  to  ihc  taste  of  a  man  who  strives  to  introduce  eco- 
nomy of  liujc  and  active  progress  in  Ins  work.  It  is  enough 
for  him  to  see  two  octivo  horses  walking  briskly  with  one 
plough,  whilo  four  heavy  oxen  creep  on  with  another,  to 
become  impatient  of  the  slowness  of  the  oxen.  The  oxen 
arc  fatted  off  without  working ;  and  if  this  does  not  give 
so  fine-grained  beef,  it  puts  more  money  into  the  farmer's 
pocket,  which  is  an  irrexisiililf  nri;iinuM)t. 

S  hceparc  an  impurtau  i  ubji  ci  \i  ati  ih»  Oxfordshire  farmer, 
and  are  in  general  well  managed.  The  breeds  are  chiefly 
the  Leicester  and  South-down,  and  crosses  between  these 
and  the  Cotsw-old.  which  produces  a  good  sheep  Ibr  some 
situations.  Tlie  pure  hreedii  seem  however  to  be  preferred. 
Where  fine  niuttcm  and  gnod  wool  are  an  object,  the  South- 
downs  stand  foremost;  where  quanuty  of  meat  and  wool 
arc  to  be  obtatned  in  a  shui  i  time,  and  at  the  iea^it  expense, 
the  Leicestera  have  the  preference.  On  short  grass  the 
South-downs  thrive  best;  in  rich  meadows  the  Leieesters. 
The  increased  cultivation  of  tnmips  increases  the  numh«r 
oT  sheep  kept  and  fatted.  On  a  tnodeiaiely  lig'-t  '  -1  Aith 
a  porous  subsoil,  the  laimcr  uiU  tin  ive  best  who  can  uiain- 
tani  and  fec<l  the  largest  flock  uf  sheep  on  his  arable  land. 
The  turnips  and  sheep  are  the  basis  of  all  improved  culti- 
vation of  such  lands.  Tiie  ranting  largo  crops  of  turnips 
on  ridges,  and  cutting  them  all  for  the  sheep  and  lambs* 
will  enable  a  tenant  to  live  and  realise  a  fair  proSt  where, 
withoui  these  twu  improvcoMntik  be  wouli  scarcely  fa*  thk 

to  iiay  u  moderate  runt. 

i-»rge  Iwgs  arc  piizol  in  Oxfordshire,  where  eiiortiious 
boars  are  reared  and  fatted  to  be  converted  into  brawn. 
But  experience  proves  that  a  mod«tat9-riaed  pig,  wbioh  is 
proliA^  and  at  the  same  time  Ihtlens  at  aD  ^<ly  wci,  is 
mneh  mora  proBfable.  A  cottager  will  have  a  profit  on 

fatluig  his  small  hog  to  tm  >:iire,  while  tho  farmer  will 
loose  money  with  a  huge  animal  wlucii  attains  twenty  or 
twenty  live  score  when  fat,  A  cross  with  the  small  C  lunese 
inipro^  e-i  almost  every  native  breed,  by  lessemng  tho  size 
and  producing  more  numerous  litters. 

The  lollowiiiK  are  the  principal  fairs  in  Oxfordshire: — 
Brampton,  Klarcb  26.  Aug.  26 ;  Banbury.  Thursday  af\er 
Jan.  IS,  second  Thuibduy  before  Ka.stcr.  Holy  Tiuii.tilav, 
Aug.  t3,  Oct.  ^0;  Biceniur,  Fadav  in  Easter  weuk,  Whit- 
Monday,  Aug  5,  Dec.  17;  Buiford,  last  Saturday  in  April, 
Julvii  Charlbury,  Jan.  1,  second  Friday  in  Lent,  second 
Friday  after  May  12,  Oct.  12;  Chipping-Norton,  March  7, 
May  6,  July  18.  Sept.  4,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  8;  Doddingham, 
Aug.  21,  Nov.  22 ;  Henley.  March  7.  Holy  Thursday ;  Ox- 
ford, Muy  3.  Monday  aAer  Sept.  1  ;  Tbanic,  Easter  Tuesday, 
Oct.  II;  WatUngton,  April  5,  Saturday  before  Oct.  lU; 
Witney, Thursday  in  Easter  week,  Aug.  24, Thursday  before 
Oct  lu,  Thursday  after  Dec  1 ;  Woudatock,  Tuesday  after 
Candlomas-day.  April    Oct.  2,  Deeu  17. 

Divisions,  Towni,  4«i'«Oilbid  la  divided  into  fourteen 
hundroda,  as  follows:-* 


BufcutT 

Binfield 
Bloxham 
Balling  ton 
Chadlington 
Dorchester 
Evelroe 
Langtree 
I^wknor 
Pirton 
Floughley 
Thame 
Wootton 
City  nnd  Lib 
of  Oxford 


SSmUm. 

Actm. 

w. 

14,1 1; 

N. 

9I,«M 

S.B. 

23,040 

8.(iU7 

N. 

27,710 

8,7t»t 

Central  &  E. 

4f>,6,<0 

12.857 

N.W, 

14.976 

Central 

11.280 

S,1i&7 

8. 

cf. 

iii,eTw 

SB. 

19.780 

5,096 

S.E. 

14.1110 

.t..'}l'J 

N.E. 

,'>9,0SO 

1 4,050 

B. 

ltf,S80 

4,7S4 

Centtel 

^  }Ca&tnl 

467,S80 

161.156 

Oxfordshire  contains  (he  city  and  univerKitv  of  Osfbrd, 
the  borough  and  market  towns  4tf  Banbury  ana  Woodstock, 
and  the  market-towns  of  Bempton,  Bteester.  Barlbrd.  Chip- 
pin  ti  Norton,  Henley-opon  Thames,  Thame,  Watlington, 
and  Witney.  Of  these.  Bwuton  (population,  in  IMl. 
1605),  Ba:vbuky  (populiition,  in  1831,  3737),  BtcKST^a 
(population,  in  1831,  2868),  and  Woodstock  (population,  m 
1831,  1380,  but  psurliamentary  limiU  mudi  enlarged  by 
Boundary  Ae|)»  ai»  dseBribed  in  theif  teqwotiva  aitiekai 
The  others  we  dial!  notice  here. 

Oxford  is  on  the  left  or  north-east  bank  of  the  Tsis  m 
Thames,  lust  above  the  junction  of  the  Cbarwell,  wbifli 
flows  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  Thelrielldifidadutalld 
near  the  town  into  ^^evcral  channels. 

The  origin  of  Oxford  is  unknown.  The  name !•  wnMUy 
derif ed  from  there  having  been  a  fbrd  or  passacn  fbr  oisn 
aeross  the  Thames  here:  it  wet  written  by  the  Basons 
Omjijroptt,  and  in  Domesday,  Oxcneford.  Early  in  th« 
eighth  cuatun'  a  monastery  was  founded  here  and  di'^lt- 
cated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  Alfred  is  said  to  have  coined  tt 
this  town  money  which  bore  the  inscription  Ocsnafordia 
In  flie  D«nish  ravages  Oxford  was  repeatedly  ii\jarsd  «r 
destroyer!.  Edinuna  Ironside  died  at  Oxford  in  the  jeir 
lOlS,  probably  by  assassination.  Canute,  his  successor, 
frequenily  resided  at  Oxford,  and  held  the  great  council  of 
ihu  naiiui)  here  several  times.  Harold  Harefoot,  son  and 
successor  of  Canute,  Nvas  crowned  and  died  at  Oxford. 

On  Uie  tnvuioo  of  England  by  William  the  Goii^uergi. 
the  townsmen  of  Oxford  refused  to  admit  the  Norman^ 
nrvl  ill  the  year  I(ir)7  tlic  town  was  stormed  hy  William. 
I  In  consequence  of  thi-s  disaster  or  of  the  other  oppiea,atve  me*- 
sure;;  of  the  government,  it  suffered  so  much,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Domewiay  Book,  only  243  houses  were  able  to  pay 
the  tax,  while  478  houses  were  so  '  wasted  and  decayed,* 
that  they  w«e  not  able  to  pay  it*  yet  the  unhappy  towns* 
men  were  compelled  to  pay  three  times  as  mueh  isa  in  tke 
time  of  Edward  the  Conte.^.sor.  Fnrther  to  bridle  any 
attempt  at  revolt,  a  caslle  was  built  bv  llobcrt  dc  Oilh,  ot 
Oiltji.  on  the  site  now  partly  occupiea  by  the  county  1 
ancTthe  house  of  correction.  Tho  foundation  uf  Osei.  'j 
Abbey  by  Robert  do  Oilli.  nephew  of  tho  builder  of  the 
oastle,  and  theereciior:  i  f  t  new  halt  or  palace  by  Henry  I., 
contributed  to  revive  t!  I  ;  r  perityofthetown.  In  the  begin* 
nina;  of  the  reign  of  Slechen  [k.u.  1139),  Oxford  was  the 
S4:eue  of  a  tumult,  iu  which  sumu  persons  of  consequonce 
were  slain,  and  in  consequence  of  which  two  bishops  and 
other  persons  were  apprehended.  In  the  subsequent  ctril  war, 
the  Empress  Maud  was  besieged  in  Oxford  Castlo  by  Ste- 
phen, but  escaped  in  the  night  with  three  attendants,  sn4 
the  castle  surrendered  next  morning.  The  ground  v» 
eu\ered  with  snow,  and  the  empress,  with  her  attendanis 
cloihed  in  white,  passed  unnoticed  through  the  posts  of  the 
besiegers,  and  crossed  the  Thames,  which  was  frozen  over, 
on  foot.  The  accommodation  between  St^beo  and 
Henry  U,.  by  whidt  the  chrO  war  between  those  ]ffinees  was 
terminated,  took  place  at  a  council  hel  l  ;it  Oxfrnl  sVveral 
councils  of  state,  or  parliaments,  were  iic' J  ut  U;iluiii  in  lb* 
following  reigns. 

In  tho  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  great  dissenaioat 
arising  from  the  theological  or  other  disputes  among  the  stU' 
dents,  maqy  of  whom  xetiied  in  a  body  to  Stamford  in  Ijb* 
colnshire.  The  unhmity  and  town  autend  mneh  «t  the 
same  period  from  a  |IMUlMIMb  vludl  CSffiaA  off  a  ftnllth 
part  of  the  students. 
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The  doctrines  propaffated  by  Wickliffe  occanioneJ,  in  the 
ret($ns  of  Aicb&m  IL  and  Haniv  IV.  and  V.,  much 
(ttcuBsion  and  diBaeniion  at  Oxfcra,  fauomaeb  that  at  one 
Befiod  tba  Univmitj  waa  tiuMil«ii«d  vilh  diMolatioo. 
Theae  tvmulta,  to(^fi«r  iHth  dm  efvil  mr  of  tlw  R(mm> 

"  hi.  h  n  nrre'l  <^vera!  years  after,  much  ilepressed  tl.c 
j  ..lit.,  aiiit  a  dreadful  peslilencc  soon  after  (he  acee^.si<in  of 
Henry  VII.  nearly  depopulated  tlie  city  and  the  coUegi-*. 
The  aara*  reigu  was  marked  by  the  revival  of  I  be  atudv  of 
Greek  by  Eraamua,  who  was  at  Oxford  in  1498.  The 
tTMiMn  of  the  BdwiaatioD  ftirtlMc  tcodod  to  depress  the 
Univmity.  In  tlM  narlyrdoma  of  Mary's  reign,  those  of 
bishop*  Ridley  and  Latimer  (October.  1555),  and  a  few 
months  later  that  Dfarebbiahopt'ianmertMarrh,  ljj6),took 
plare  at  Uxfurd,  in  front  of  Haliol  Gdlege. 

In  tba  reigns  of  Elizabeth.  James  1,,  and  Charles  I.,  the 
VniTenitf,  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  town  much  de- 
pended, reosverad  an  a  f  root  oegree  Arom  its  preTious  de- 
pression, and  in  the  eivil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  after  once  or 
twice  chanf^ing  ra asters.  Ox Hird  became  the  head  quarters 
of  the  king,  who  collected  here  those  members  of  parlia- 
mcut  vbo  adhered  to  him.  The  members  of  the  University 
lupportod  the  roiyal  cau§e  with  great  zeal ;  but  Oxford  was 
M  ml  ebl^ed  to  aurreuder,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  to  the 
petKetntariatw  under  Fairfax.  The  University  was  de- 
proMod  under  the  Commonwealth,  but  leTiTiM  on  the 
Restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  two  parliaments 
were  held  at  Oxford,  a.d.  1 66 J  and  IQai.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  the  University  flrmlv  resisted  the  illegal  proceed- 
ings of  that  prince,  who  paid  Oxford  a  visit,  and  alernlv  re- 
buked and  then  expelled  tbe  contotaacbai  ineaiDers, 
whom  however,  from  motives  of  fear,  ho  afterwards  restored. 
Subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  Oxford  was  ref^arded  as  the 
seat  of  Jacobite  principles ;  and  in  1713,  during  the  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland,  (General  Pepper,  with  a  body  of  dragoons, 
took  pcMseasion  of  the  city,  confined  tbe  itiMents  to  their 
nueetive  colleges,  and  after apprabonding  some  individttals 
ana  tstetng  the  propertv  of  otb«>*i  ntiied  to  Abtncdon.  A 
regiment  of  foot  was  aftoniwds  ^ttWlevadatOslfaro  to  over- 
awe the  disaffected. 

Tl)c  city  lies  on  a  point  of  land  nearly  insulated.  The 
city  and  lilxirly,  exclusive  of  the  borough  of  Woodstock  and 
the  extra-parochial  district  of  Blenbeun  park,  which  an  in- 
cluded in  the  liberal  oomprehended.  in  1831,  en  aiaa  of 
3400  aerea.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Cbanrell  or 
Chcrwell,  on  the  «5u?h  by  tbe  main  channel  of  the  Isis.  and 
on  the  west  by  the  smaller  channels  ofihat  river.  It  is  irre- 
gularly laid  out ;  the  two  princi];al  lines  of  street  are  Bridge 
Street,  Fuh  Street,  the  Corn  Market,  and  Su  Giles's  Str^t. 
which  form  one  lino  running  from  south  to  north,  from  the 
Abinfdon  road  to  theWoooatocfc  tnd  Binniofbam  raid; 
end  (Magdalen)  Bridge  Street  and  High  Street,  whieb  run 
from  l!ie  I/indon  road  on  tho  cast  into  Fish  Strcft  and  the 
(Joni  Market  on  the  we.st,  thus  funning  a  H  with  the  line 
just  di  -cribcd.  Tiic  other  streets  aro  for  the  most  part 
paralli'l  to  these,  or  op«n  into  them  at  right  angles.  Tho 
town  IS  nearly  surrounded  by  meadows. 

Oxiivrd  baa  much  iuciesMd  of  late  years;  BOtr  streets, 
elegant  booiei,  both  tn  rows  and  detached,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  tonenie:!'-.  1-nve  been  crectdl.  The  streets  arc  well 
paved  and  clcaii~cil,  and  are  lighlcil  witli  gas.  The  pv>lu;e 
and  niglit  watch,  which  are  regulated  by  the  University  au- 
thorities, and  maintained  at  their  expense,  are  very  eflectivc. 
Tbe  pablie  bviMinas,  chiefly  oonnected  with  the  University, 
are  numerous,  antfroany  of  Ihem  Striking  from  their  mag- 
nitude, antiquity,  or  beauty. 

On  entering,'  the  city  on  the  east  si'!e  by  the  London  road, 
o\tr  Magdalen  Bridge,  tho  buildin^j*  of  Magdakti  L'ol- 
l«'gc  preMiit  ihemscives  on  the  north  side  of  nnd((c  Street, 
immedtatclv  adjacent  to  tho  banks  of  the  Charwcll.  Tho 
college  buildings  aiofbr  the  mosit  part  of  the  Bftcenih  ccn- 
toiy.  and  pretent  ««•  v«ry  curious  features.  Tho  hall, 
ehapcl,  clotsten,  and  entrance  tower  are  anticnt;  the  tower 

cliaracterised  by  elegatu>o  and  simplicity ;  it  is  cn-wned 
M  ;ih  Ci^]^t  rich  pinnacles.  Quven's  OiUege,  in  IIii.:b  Street, 

of  (Grecian  architecture.  Neaily  lipi-u^iie  to  Qiu'cn's  is 
Uoivcrsin-  College ;  it  presents  a  front  of  more  than  2G0  feet 
to  High  Street,  and  has  tun  gatewaji^  each  surmounted  by 
a  tower ;  the  arebUeelure  presents  some  examples  of  Italian 
details,  mingled  with  mero  antient  (or  Gothic)  forms.  On 
the  satno  side  of  Higb  Street  i^  Queen's  is  All  Souls*  Col- 
We,  at  tho  corner  of  the  upennig  frota  H^h  Stri>«:t  into 

IU4iliA  B^UMii  It  hM  ft  gitiwifi  Slid  mbm  other  0»ibl« 


portions  of  t^ood  perpendicular  character,  but  these  antient 
parts  are  uungica  with  otheraof  later  and  incongruous  ari  bi- 
tecture.  Several  parts  of  the  interior,  he  pa  rat  el  v  conMd  el. 
are  worthy  of  admiration.  The  opening  ftom  tha  High 
Street,  just  reftrred  to,  presente  numetoaa  edifloes  of  striking 
character.  The  eii«tDrn  >i<le  is  occnined  by  All  Souls'  Col- 
let', and  the  buildin:^s  oC  the  n'nv  extinct  fuundatiun  of 
Hertford  t'ollcye.  On  the  weilern  side  is  Brasen-NoBc  Col- 
lege, the  buildings  of  which  are  chiefly  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century»  with  some  modem  alieratione 
or  addilioos;  tbe  entranee-gaia  is  a  flae  Qotbio  eompoai* 
tion.  vrlth  very  good  detadB.  Between  tbe  eastern  and 
western  fcides  of  the  openm'^  from  the  IIi^;h  Siro-i  aie  St. 
Mary's  church,  fui  tnm  ;  ihe  sou^li  side  ol  Radi'lifle  .Sqitare, 
the  Radclirte  Liln  ary  in  ilie  ceiHre  of  I  he  Mpiare,  and  the 
Schools  forming  the  north  s>ide.  Nenr  t  he  Schools  the  nquaio 
communicates  with  Broad  SiKei  and  Holy  well  Street, 
which  fbrm  a  line  parallel  to  High  Street.  St,  Mary 'a  is  a 
One  church,  of  good  perpeiidieuler  charaeter.  except  the 
steeple,  which  isofdeouraled  character,  and  a  porch  which  is  of 
laterand  incongruous  arch itecture,  with  twi»ied  piUarii.  Tbe 
church  consists  of  a  spacious  nave  and  aisles,  and  a  chanrel 
without  at^.  Tbealeeple  is  plain,  and  ia  surmounted  by  a 
spire.  The  total  height  is  ISO  feet.  Tho  members  of  the 
University  eommonlj  attend  divine  service  here.  The 
building  whieb  eontams  the  Radcliffe  Library  has  a  rustic 
basement,  forming;  a  regular  polvKon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  of 
luu  feet  diameter  ;  fiom  lius  tia^^cmcnt  rises  a  circular  story 
divided  into  sixteen  comparimcnt)*  by  pairs  of  Corinthian 
columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  balustrade,  Ihe  oompart- 
menta  being  occupied  alternately  by  windows  and  niches. 
An  upper  circular  story  of  much  smaller  diameier,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  lantern,  completes  the  elevation. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  adorned,  and  the  whole  building 
constitutes  one  of  iho  most  sinking  edifices  in  the  city.  The 
'  Schools,*  With  the  picture  gallery  and  part  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  form  a  quadrangle  to  which  tbe  rest  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  adjoins.  The  architecture  of  tbe  Schools  Is  eblelly 
(Jothic,  the  exterior  of  a  deba^sed  character,  except  «cmo 
small  portions,  which  aro  of  fine  compfjsiiion  :  the  iniehor 
of  the  Divinity  School  is  fine,  cspei  ially  the  roof.  Tin;  Boil- 
leian  or  public  Library  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe: 
the  picture-gallery  contains SOne  intcresttoe  portraits.  To 
the  north  of  the  Schools  is  an  open  squsre,  the  north  side  at 
whicAi,  towards  Broad  Street,  is  lormea  by  the  Clarendon  f  Ibr- 
merly  tbe  University)  Printing  Offico,  a  fine  buitdin^  of  two 
stones,  1 15  feet  long,  with  a  Done  portico.  The  build waj 
erected  in  1 7 1 1 ,  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrueh.  Near  the 
Clarendon  Printinz-Offico  is  '  the  Theatre?  used  fur  Ihe 
more  public  or  solemn  assemblies  of  the  tJoivenity,  and 
calculated  to  hM  nearly  4000  penoQS.  It  it  a  commo- 
dious building ;  the  part  opposite  the  DiTinity-Sebool  has  a 
fine  elevation  adorned  with  Ci'rintliian  eohnnn.s.  Th«  Uni- 
\er>ily  press  was  liirinerly  worked  ill  the  Theatre,  and 
nianr  of  the  books  printed  in  it  have  a  repreeentatkm  of  the 
building  as  a  vignette  in  the  title-page.  < 

The  Museum,  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  Ashn:. 
Museum^  oeeapies  a  building  adiacent  to  the  Theatre.  The 
collection  was  originally  Ibnned  by  tbe  Tmdeseants,  cele- 
brated naturalists  and  herbalists  of  Lambeth  near  L(>ndon, 
auLjiuented  by  A«hmolc,  who  prc^nted  it  to  the  Uiuvi  rsilv 
fAsHMOi,!-.],  ar.d  further  aiii^niented  by  Dr.  Plot  and  Kdwanl 
Llwyd,  the  Brst  keepers  of  tho  Museum,  by  Borlasc,  the  bi!i- 
torian  of  Cornwall,  and  by  Rcinhold  Foster.  The  building 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Not  tu  from  the 
Museum,  situated  beck  from  tbe  main  streets,  are  Un- 
coin,  Exeter,  and  Jt  sus  Colleges.  The  chapel  of  Exeter 
Collegfl  is  a  neat  Gothic  erection  tif  perpendicular  character. 
On  the  north  side  of  tho  town,  not  far  from  the  C'larciidou 
Print  ill. '^-Otlice,  is  Wadbam  College,  the  architecture  of 
V  hu  h  presents  an  intcrmixiufe  of  ItdUra  ftaluree  with  the 
older  Ctotbio  style. 

In  tbe  notice  of  tho  above-nentjoned  bmldlngi  we  have 
arranged  them  according  to  their  locality,  prorcedine  from 
the  l>indoii  entrance  into  the  centre  of  the  tow  n.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing; aie  near  ti.e  >-outhern  or  Abiii£;<lon  entrance,  which 
is  bv  a  lung  bi  idj^e,  or  sucecsssou  of  bridges,  over  the  arms 
of  the  Isis  or  Tliaiucs.  Clurist-Church  College  is  on  tfao 
eairtem  aide  of  Fish  Street,  and  consists  of  tbe  great  qua^ 
dmngte,  and  another  quadrangle  called  Peckwatcn-,  besides 
smaller  portions.  The  Iniildings  aro  partly  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  perpondicuiar  date ;  but  cniefly  belong  to  a  later 
pafivdi  Th«  beUi  btilU  by  Cftldhial  Wob^,  Is  very  floe; 
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and  the  entrance  tower,  eontiuniaf  llM  gnat  bell, '  Tom  of 
Oxfonl.'  is  much  admired.    Near  ths  oollege  is  tlie  cathe- 
dral of  Chrisl-Chiin  h,  which  is  so  enclo«(>r]  by  colle^'e  build- 
ing* aodby  ganicna,  tliat  no  guod  view  of  thcvfliole  can  be 
well  obtained.    It  forroerly  made  pari  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Fhdwvilde,  founded  about  A4>.  727.  for  nuns,  afterwards 
oeeupied  by  secular  Ciaontt  and  allenrBiidi  by  regular  canons 
of  St.  Austin.  The  nonaaterr  WMSoppreesed  by  the  Pope  at 
the  de»ire  of  Wolsey,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cardinal's  intended  college  of  CI;  i-;!  Church,  and  was  sub- 
isequentiy  (a.d.  1545),  by  Henry  Vlil..  made  the  seat  of 
a  bi!>hopric.   The  church,  which  is  inferiur  to  most  of  our 
calb^r«to>  ia  id  the  abape  ofa  crosis,  with  a  tower  and  spire 
»tth«  intoNeetion  of  IM  nave  and  transepts.   The  nave 
and  choir  have  each  two  side  aisles;   tlie  north  trail* 
sopt  has  an  ai^e  on  the  west  side ;  the  south  transept  an 
aisle   on   the  < nst  ^iie.    The  dimensions   are  given  by 
Browne  Wilhs  a<  lollows:-— length    154  feet  (155i  feet 
Bi  llion's  Cnthrdral  Antiqttitiei);  breadth  of  body  and  side 
ai«les  iA  foet  {ii  feet  10  idcImm,  Britton);  length  of  the 
danaapls  from  north  to  m>utb  lO'i  feet ;  the  north  transept 
is  longer  than  the  south  by  one  arch ;  the  height  of  the 
riiof  in  the  western  part  is  411  feet;  in  the  eastern  part  or 
choir  part,  on  nocouni  of  the  vaulting,  4  feet  lower ;  the  height 
of  the  steeple  is  144  ft^ei  ( t-i6  feet.  Britton).   On  the  north 
aide  of  the  choir  are  two  large  chapels,  the  I>ean's  Chapel 
and  tba  Latiu  Cbapel:  and  on  the  ioutb  aide  of  the  building 
ai«  tb«  dotiteni  and  th«  cbapter-bouM,  and  some  other 
apartments.   Tlie  general  character  of  the  building  is  Nor- 
man (or,  as  it  is  someiiroca  called,  '  Saxon'),  with  additions 
and  inwM-tions  of  laler  dale.    Some  of  our  antiquaries  have 
ascribed  the  erection  of  this  church  to  Ethelred  II.  (ad. 
1002  or  1  ou  t) ;  others,  with  better  reason,  fix  the  erection  in 
the  twelfth  ceatury.  The  chapter-bouse  ia  of  later  date  than 
tba  naln  bvildinf  ,  and  b  a  valoaMe  ipeeimen  of  the  early 
English  style,  wiih  ,i  di>orway  of  enriched  Norman :  the 
toworisof  plain  cnrly  Ent^ltsh  architecture,  and  the  remains 
of  the  cloisters  arc  of  perpendicular  date    The  roof  of  the 
choir  is  cuhouslv  and  beautifully  groined,  with  pendants. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  many  portions  deserving  of 
attentioQ ;  ■ome  wf  the  moat  atrilupg  paru  are  of  perpendi- 
cvlar  eharaeter.  Tbe  eaibedral  ia  not  unfrequently  over- 
looked by  those  who  visit  Oxford,  their  attention  being 
drawn  rather  to  tho  college»  than  to  this  church.  Oxford 
cathedral  is  the  cbapel  of  Christ-Church  CoUe^je 

in  the  same  lino  of  street  with  Cbnsl-Ciuirrh  College  are 
the  churches  of  St.  Aldate.  St.  Martin  (or  Carfax  church), 
St.  Mkbael,  and  St.  Mary  Masdalm.  and  St  John's  Col- 
lege. The  eollege  ia  of  mixed  Gothie  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture; the  church  of  St.  Michael  has  an  elegant  though 
plain  perpendicular  porch,  and  some  other  antient  portions ; 
that  of  St.  Marj'  Magdalen  is  mostly  in  the  decorated  style, 
and  has^orae  parts  of  remarkably  beautiful  composition.  St. 
Giles's  church,  in  the  same  line  of  street,  near  tne  northern 
eniranoe  of  the  town,  has  various  early  English  portions. 
Tbe  other  buildings  of  Oxford  lie  back  from  the  principal 
streets.  New  (Jollego  is  behind  Queen's  College  and  the 
late  Hertford  College ;  it  has  a  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  and  a 
buld  bell-tower.  <»f  oxeellcnt  perpi^ndiciilar  character  ;  the 
chapel  has  been  rest oreil,  and  a  i  ich  screen  and  ori^an-case 
erected.  Buiinl  ar»d  Trinity  {,'olk'ges  uru  near  St,  Mary 
Magdalen  church;  the  former  has  some  aniient  fcaturea. 
Corpus  Christi,  Oriel.  Merton,  and  Pembroke  College*  are 
near  Christ-Church  College  and  the  cathedral.  Merton  is 
rich  in  antient  portions,  and  has  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in 
Oxford  ;  it  con>i:3tii  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  a  cruciform 
building,  without  any  nave;  there  is  a  tower  at  the  intersec- 
tion. The  choir  is  of  decorated  English  character,  the  tran- 
septs and  the  tower  are  of  perpendicular  character;  the  tower 
is  shurt  and  masdy,  surmounted  by  an  elegan  t  belfry  story,  with 
a  pierced  battlement  and  eight  pinnacles.  Worcester  College 
ia  on  the  west  side  of  the  town.  There  arc,  besides  the  col- 
leges, five  halls.  Of  the  churches,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  ihc  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  St  Pcier  in 
the  east;  it  is  origmnlly  of  Norman  architecture,  with  rich 
and  well  exeouled  dolails.  There  is  a  fine  Norman  crypt 
Ijoneoth  the  ahoir.  The  addidoni  are  ehiolijflf  parpendieular 


TheM  ere  aome  remnina  of  Oxfbrd  eastle  and  of  the  an- 

tietit  town  wall,  as  well  as  of  the  «nrk'<  raised  for  the 
defetice  of  the  town  in  the  civil  war  of  Cliarlon  I.  The  town 
and  county  hall  is  .i  sp.ncious  stone  building;  the  connly- 
jjaoi  is  on  tbe  stte  of  the  cBStlc,^aud  tburo  ia  a  town-gaol  or 


bridewelL  Tbe  other  ehiefpabliehniMingi  era  IheMoiic 
hall  and  the  Radelfib  Inflrmar)*.  There  are  aevenl  alins- 

houses  or  school-houses,  a  C^itholic  chapel,  and  soma  Me- 
thodist or  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  In  the  wesleto 
part  of  the  tity  are  some  remains  of  Rawley  Abbey. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  in  1831,  was  20,649, 
including  the  inmates  of  the  several  colleges,  who  amounted 
to  ISM,  The  population  of  the  at^acent  parish  of  Bin»ey, 
whieh  u  in  tbe  liberty  of  the  city,  was  74.  No  particular 
manufacture  is  carried  on.  Tlie  prosjierity  of  the  town  de- 
pends mainly  on  that  of  the  University,  and  on  its  being  the 
mart  for  the  surrounding  agricultural  district.  C'ODiider- 
able  traffic  is  carried  on,  partly  by  land,  partly  by  the  riw, 
or  hj  the  Oxford  canal,  which  here  communicates  with  it 
Oxford  elaima  to  bo  a  borough  by  prescription ;  tbe  eaiiini 
known  ehartar  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  The  corporatioD, 
by  the  Municipal  Reform  Aet,  consists  of  ten  aldermen  aod 
thirty  councillors.  Quarter-sessions  for  (he  city,  peti)  ses- 
sions weekly,  a  mayor's  court,  and  a  court  of  husting.s  »re 
held.  Tbe  city  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction  over  tMiB- 
hers  of  the  University.  The  city  is  divided  intotlva  laiil 
Its  boundary,  both  for  municipal  and  parliamentaty  (W» 
poses,  was  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  and  Municipal  Re- 
form  Acts  ,  the  additions  are  not  included  in  tbe  statcraents 
of  area  and  population  given  above.  Two  members  are  r«- 
turned  to  parliament  by  the  University  ;  the  right  of  elec- 
tion is  in  tho  doctors  and  matters  of  arts,  the  vice-chancelkr 
being  the  returning  offlrer ;  and  two  members  art  returned 
by  theeidiena;  the  number  of  qualified  electors,  in  1835-C, 
was  SS06.  The  University  flrtt  sent  members  in  tbe  rtign 
of  James  I. ;  and  the  city  has  sent  members  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  present  system  of  popular  representation. 

The  livings  in  the  city  are  all  of  small  value ;  four  are  m 
tbe  presentation  of  the  lord-chancellor,  nine  in  that  of  one 
or  other  of  the  colleges.  Tbe  living  of  Binsey,  a  village  ad- 
jacent to  Oxford*  aln  of  small  valuer  ia  in  the  gift  of  unft* 
Church  College. 

The  Education  Returns  of  1  ?(.33  pive  for  the  city  three  in- 
fant or  dame  schools,  wiih  150  children  of  both  sexet;  itA\- 
three  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  containing  973  boys, 
688  girls,  and  353  children  wbooe  sex  wa«  not  staled. 
There  were  besides  two  boardingHMittoola,  and  one  or  t"* 
schools  connected  with  Dissenters,  of  which  no  return  wu 
obtained.  Some  of  the  day-schools  were  also  Sunilw- 
schools;  and  there  were  nine  other  Sunday-schools,  fUli 
1  S'J  bo)  :i,  2fi  i  girls,  and  70  children  who^e  sex  was  noisialed. 
Hinscy  contains  only  one  school,  a  small  SondayHdMnl 
with  10  children,  supported  by  endowment 

Bur  ford  is  in  Bampton  hnndretl,  on  tho  toathsm  Indem 
the  Windrusb,  18  miles  west  by  north  of  Oxford,  ihwap 
Witney.  The  area  of  the  parish,  including  tho  hamlet rf 
Upton  and  ,Sii{net,  is  '2170  acres;  the  population,  in  1831> 
was  1620  for  tbe  town,  above  one-sixth  agricultural;  sdo 
246  for  tbe  hamlet,  about  half  agricultural:  together  18*S- 
Burford  was  tbe  scene  of  coniiiot  Ujv  7fiSj  beta-cen  in< 
rival  kings  of  Weaaex  and  Herda,  Cuthred  and  EthelbaM; 
the  latter  was  defcatetl,  and  his  standard,  a  golden  dregM. 
taken.  Tho  scene  of  the  pnE;agement  is  still  dislingunwl 
as  '  Battle  Edrre  ;■  and  Di  Pi  t  informs  usihat'witbn 
memory'  the  towns-people  were  accustomed  to  l.a^c 
annual  procession  on  Mtdianuier^vo,  in  which  the  tigum 
of  a  dragon  and  a  giant  wan  carried  in  procession,  in 
memoration,  as  he  supposes,  of  Bthenwtd'a  defeat.  Burtora 
was  the  native  pkco  of  Dr.  Peter  Hcylyn,  a  welHu»w 
writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  I. 

The  liouses  of  tl-.e  town  are  antient,  and.  with  a  fe* 
ceptioiiii,  irrtsgular  and  ill-built.  Some  of  them  have  anlirt' 
Gothic  doors  of  good  composition,  and  there  are  some  finj 
wooden  gables  with  pannels  and  banging  tracery.  Vhnon 
has  diminished  in  wealth  and  importance  from  the  dt'<'^^ ' 
the  coar&o  woollen  manufacture  and  the  malting 
which  once  rtouriahed  here,  and  from  the  diminished  tranw 
along  the  line  of  road  which  passes  iiirou>!h  the  town.  I* 
church  is  a  large  antient  cruciform  building ;  it  has  a  r<»^ 
tral  tower  of  Norman  date,  a  fine  Norman  doorway  " 
west  end,  and  various  portions  of  Norman  and  early  \ 
adjacent  to  the  tower;  hut  the  greater  part  of 
is  of  ijorpendicular  character  and  of  various  dates. 
tower  is  crowned  with  a  spire  of  perpendicular  ^''""j^^ 
There  are  several  large  chapels;  a  stone  chapel  'P*  igJ 
of  nood  composition,  is  used  as  a  seal,  and  there 
chapel,  also  of  good  composition.    Tlie  south  porch  i«  • 
spscimen  of  late  perpendicular.  The  wof  of  tbe  ntva.  w 
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mveh  matihrtdi  lad  ■tlmd»  1w«  biM  of  mnarluibly  fin* 
wood-work.  There  are  sererd  tatiettt  mooQiiienis,  a  wooden 
pulpit,  and  lome  other  portions  of  good  wood-work,  a  fine 
nrcular  font  lined  wiiii  lead,  with  niches  and  ttatuek,  aud  a 
ft  w  ^n).^ll  portions  of  very  good  antient  stained  glaii«.  Under  j 
)  irt  of  the  church  is  a  crypt,  u»ed  as  a  bone-houae.  There 
u  re  ia  the  town  lOne  di&svnting  placet  of  wonbip,  a  school- 
howa^  sn  opiiar  lOOm  ia  which  is  used  as  the  town-halU  and 
MTtPtal  aliDshoaMa.  Thera  was  antiontly  a  small  priory  or 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangeli-.!.  tlie  revenue 
of  which  waB  ^-aluedat  the  disM>iution  at  iJl.  (>t.  6d. ;  il&  siie 
•  OL.  ujued  by  a  mansion,  still  called  '  the  Prioiy,'  intcre>i- 
iig  from  Its  having  been  the  property  of  the  excellent  Lord 
Falkland  and  of  tne  Speaker  Lenthal.  Much  «f  the  old 
homo  has  been takeo down  and  rebuilt;  the  present  roan- 
non  eontaimiome  interesting  historical  portraits  by  Holbein, 
^■-ndyke,  and  Comeliu^  Jansen. 

The  market  i>  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  Tiie  t>nvt>  was  incorporated  by  charter  of 
Henry  II.,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  a  member  to  ptrliament 
for  one  session,  and  to  hare  been  relieved, OB  |^iUon,  of 
M  is(at  that  time)  cosily  privilege.  The  corpontioD  has 
:  '  jurisdiction,  and  of  Utn  years  the  offieen  have  not  been 
regularly  elected.  Thi  I'tity  rra^istrntes  hold  a  pelty- 
sei>siun  here.  The  hving  is  ;i  vicaxagc,  united  with  thecha- 
pelry  of  Fiilhrook,  i/f  the  clear  yearly  value  of  294t,  with  m 
gkbe-houae,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford. 

ThSfeWWCin  1833, an  inratit-8diool.with  97  children;  a 
free  gimiBlBar- school,  with  40  boys  on  the  foundation  and 
about  90  others;  eight  other  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  43  boysancf  .^7  girls  .  und  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
4.22  children.  A  parDclual  library  ii  kept  in  the  church 
Vestry -room. 

C  h  1  p  p  I  a  -  N  orton  is  i  n  Chadl  ington  hundred.  Deer  the  bead 
<  f  the  river  Kvenlode,  I9j  miles  north-west  of  Ozlhrd  by 
Woodstock.  The  town  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  a 
corporate  town,  but  hat  no  historical  interest.  The  area  of 
the  parish  is  3430  acres,  or  including;  the  hamlet  of  Over- 
Norton,  47&U:  the  population,  la  wus,  for  Cluppiiig- 
Norton,  22'/J,  about  one  fifth  agricultural,  and  for  Over- 
Nort4m,  'm,  more  thau  half  agricultural:  together,  2637. 
The  town  ia  eitntted  on  tbe  dope  of  a  considerable  emi- 
oettce.  The  street!  ifB  partially  paved,  but  nut  Ughted. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  tho  best  built.  The  houses 
ire  t  hu'rty  of  stone,  and,  though  not  regularly  built, 
ine  ijjaiiy  of  them  substantial  and  even  ornamental.  The 
r.urch  is  a  venerable  (Jothi  -  building,  with  an  embattled 
towcr  at  the  west  end;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  with  side 
liiles  and  a  rhanco).  The  nave  i'^  lofty,  and  has  an  oak 
roof  nulelj  caned  and  painted ;  it  a  sepentted  ihun  the 
dinncel  hy  a  wooden  lereen.  There  are  some  remains  of 
the  antient  rood-loft.  To  the  north  of  the  church  is  the 
elevateil  <ite  of  tiie  keep  of  an  old  castle.  There  is  a 
town-hall,  With  a  loek-np-lvnise  beneath  it,  a  free  school- 
hntise.  6<^nie  dissenting  places  of  wonbip,  and  mme  alms- 
li'.iuses. 

Tb«re  is  a  manufactory  of  woollen  girtbaatui  hocae-elotbs, 
wliieb,  in  1833.  employed  fifty  persona.   Some  of  the  towns- 

ni€D  are  engageil  in  tho  Woodstock  ^'lo\o  trade,  but  the 
maiorilT  of  the  work-people  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
i  /in.  The  agricultural  district  i?  floiirislnn,^,  and  llirre  is 
Karcely  any  other  market-town  in  a  circuit  of  13  or  14 
lailea  nrand.  The  market  ia  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
Mterdl  yearly  fluts  or  gteat  narkets  fur  cattle.  Hie  corpo* 
mk>n  has  jurisdietion  over  the  parish,  except  the  hamlet 
of  Over-Norton  ;  but  a  more  restrictc<l  boundary  has  hcon 
proposed.  Thecorporale  body,  under  the  Municipal  lleConn 
Xcl,  consists  of  four  aldermen  aiidlwehe  councillc  ir>».  Tiie 
burougb  was  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  |ie ace,  except 
on  petition  and  grant.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
fewly  value  of  li')/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
the  whole  parish,  m  1833,  a  free  gramnwr-achool,  with  16 
s ;  :i  LaiKMslerian  e>ch'>ol,  with  10  girls  ;  fturteen  other 
day  or  boarding  und  day  seliooN,  with  I2j  boys,  ll'J  girU. 
%iid  20  children  \vho»c  sex  vkis  not  distinguiliMd;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  witb  iO'J  children. 

Henley-opon-Thamcs  is  in  Binlield  hundred,  22  miles 
'  am  Oxford.  The  area  of  the  parish  ia  1920  acres :  the  po- 
Mlation.  in  1831,  was  SR16,  not  one-lenlh  ai^oltoral. 
Henley  was  anlit-nily  called  Ilanli-znn^'  and  Ilannebuig. 
S»me  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here,  but  no  mention 
«f  tho  lown  oceun  until  after  the  Gooqueat*  In  1643  it 


was  tiM  Mamof  a  skirmish  between  the  troops  of  Charles  X. 
and  dtOBO  of  the  parliament.  Henley  is  delightfully  »itu> 
ated  on  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  we&t  or  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  amid  hills  covered  with  extensive  beech  woods  and 
other  plantations.  The  tomi  consistsof  four  principal  streets, 
well  paved  and  ligiited,  having  •  plain  atone  croes  and  con- 
duit at  their  inierBcetion:  aoveral  of  the  bonseaare  spaetous 
and  bandaom^  The  enttanoe  to  the  town  on  the  east  side 
is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  Ave  arches  over  the 
Thames.  The  rhurdi  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  ;  it 
has  a  ^ood  tuvvtr,  and  scvtral  interer«ting  portions  both  of 
rh'cor.ite<l  and  perpendicular  <  haracter.  The  east  window 
has  some  good  decorate<l  tracery ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
masonry  are  of  chc4)uured  work  in  tiint  and  chalk.  Tho 
town-hall  in  the  High-street  is  su^iortctl  by  sixteen  Dorie 
columns,  forming  a  piazxa  tised  as  a  market-house:  the 
building  romums  a  hall  and  council-chaniber,  with  some 
room^,  and  a  place  of  tcinp-.rary  confinement  in  the  base- 
nu-iit.  There  are  some  dL-.M-nting  phcaaof  Vondlipb  10100 
almshouscii,  and  a  small  tliMlre. 

The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  four  yearly 
fairs.  Henley  is  ft  eorpotate  town.  The  boundaries  of  the 
borout^h  are  not  eo^lenshro  with  those  of  theparish,  but 
coinpichend  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  otficera 
consist  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  ten  aldermen,  of  whom  the 
roiiyor  is  one;  and  sixteen  burgesses,  of  whom  the 
bridgemeii  are  two.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  borough 
are  held ;  the  Court  of  Record  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
borough  was  left  nntoucbad  by  the  Municipal  Refonn 
Act  The  living  is  a  leetory.  of  the  dear  yearly  value 
of  A27t.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop 
of  Rochester.  There  were,  in  1R3,1,  an  infant-<ichool. 
With  16j  children;  a  ifraramar-sciiool,  with  I'J  boys;  a 
charily-fchool,  with  68  boys;  a  national-school,  with  i'24 
boys  and  73  girla ;  aeren  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys 
and  10 1  girb;  nod  *  n  fewaontl  schools  kept  by  old  people^' 
There  is  a  saviiws*  bank ;  and  in  the  vestry  of  the  eburoh 
is  tho  library  of  Dean  Aldrich,  rector  of  Henley,  who  died  in 
1 737,  and  Uetfueathed  his  library  for  the  free  use  of  all  the 
inhabitants  paying  dmrebpfatM.  The  Speaker  Lenthal  was 
a  native  of  Henley. 

Tbamo  k  in  the  hundred  of  Thame,  and  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Thame,  a  feeder  of  the  Tliames,  4  7^  miles 
from  the  General  PiMt-ofBce.  London,  through  High  Wy- 
combe and  Stokenchurch.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  '  f 
acres;  the  population,  m  ly.'U.  was  28f<5,  about  h.i'.f  Hj;n- 
cultural.  Thame  sufTercd  considerably  in  the  Danish  wars. 
In  the  civil  war  of  diaries  1.  and  the  parliament,  several 
skirmishes  were  fought  near  the  town,  wbich  was  surrannded 
bv  the  garrisons  of  the  contending  parties.  Thame  emsista 
chicHv  of  one  long  and  spsdous  street:  the  markei-plaoe  ia 
tolfruiily  rommodious.  Tiie  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  crueifornn,  and  consists  of  a  nave  with  side  aisle*, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  with  a  fine  embattled  tower  at  \hr 
intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  support''*!  on  f  iur 
massive  pillars.  The  architecture  is  early  English.  The 
entrance  to  the  church  is  by  a  stone  poffcb,  adorned  by  a 
canopied  niche,  whtdi  onee  contained  a  statue  of  the  patron 
s.iint ;  and  :  •  ■  '.'irch  cunlains  several  antient  monuments. 
Near  the  ciuju  o  are  the  schooMiouse,  a  lur^e  and  noblo 
building,',  with  a  fine  school-room;  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
tient prebendal  bouse  of  Thame.  The  ticbool  was  founded 
by  the  will  of  Lord  Williams  of  Thame  (a.d.  1558),  and 
among  the  nersoiis  educated  in  it  were  Bishop  Fell*  Pococke 
the  Onentaltst,  Anthony  Ii  Wood,  and  otben. 

The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  and  is  a  considerable 
market  lor  corn  und  cattle.  Tliere  are  two  yearly  fairs,  if 
Hot  nure.  \  little  lace  is  made  in  the  town.  Tlie  user 
Thame  is  navigable  from  this  place.  The  llvln^  is  a  \  u  ar- 
age.  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Towesay  and  the  chajtelries 
of  Tetswortb  and  Sydenham,  of  the  joint  Vearly  value  of  300/. 
There  went  in  the  parish,  tn  1S3^  a  neo^teboel.  with  S4 
hoys  on  the  foiin>1alion  and  30  Others;  a  ecbool,  with  17 
chdditn,  .iiipportcd  by  sub.scription ;  and  three  other  day  or 
boarding  schools,  with  children;  and  four  Sun<liy- 
schools,  with  rJ3  boys  and  224  girU.  The  gramroar-sch.jol 
bad  no  pupils. 

WalUngton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pirton.  about  16  miles 
fWim  Oxfbrd.    The  partab  baa  an  area  of  3440  acres ;  tbo 
population  in  1 83 1  ytam  1833.  nearly  half  agrieuIturaL  The 
1  town  consibU  of  narrow  streets,  irregularly  laid  out;  the 
I  houaas  are  mean  and  ill  built,  ebicfl^  of  brick.  The  markttr 
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houie  ii  a  suUUntial  brick  building.  Tiic  church,  'an 
•ntient  building  on  the  north-west  side  cf  (ho  town,  con- 
goOM  nttX  monumenU.  Thare  aro  Kcveral  Diuenting 
ttMttlne^bmHM.  A  few  femalei  are  engaeed  in  lace*iiiakiug, 
for  sih]rh  there  is  a  achool,  attended  oy  30  or  40  girla: 
there  are  some  oorn-mills  near  the  town.  There  it  a  tmall 
market  on  Saturday,  and  two  yearly  fairs.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  here  once  a  fortnisht.  The  living  is  a  vicarngo,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  Uil.  There  were  in  the  piirish, 
ia  1B33.M1  endowed  dajr-aelunl,  with  20  boys;  two  Uwrding- 
gehoob,  with  !•  boys  and  30  girls;  and  throe  Bonday' 
ichools,  with  254  children. 

Witney  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bampton,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Windriish,  chiefly  on  the  western  bank,  11  miles  from 
Oxford.  The  area  of  that  part  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
town  ttanda  Is  440«icies;  the  population  in  1831  was  3190, 
MSiw^  tiiy  put  ^lieuUttial ;  there  are  bwide  ihia,  the 
jbar  batnhii  of  Chawley.  Curbridge,  Hailey,  and  Law,  with 
an  aggregate  area  of  7010  acres,  and  a  population  of  2140, 
more  than  half  agricultural :  giving  for  the  whole  parish 
7450  acres  aiid  5330  inhabitants.  Wifnoy  was  a  place  of 
some  consequence  at  an  early  period.  It  sent  tnembt^rs  to 
parliamant  in  the  tioM  of  Boward  II.,  but  div  untmued 
aoioK  to  in  the  foUoiring  Nign.  The  manufacture  of 
blaniets  was  early  ostablianod  hero,  and  Dr.  Plot  sayt  that 
in  his  time  .1000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  weaving  busi- 
ness, from  children  of  eis^ht  years  to  decrepit  old  people. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  manufacture  de- 
clined greatly.  The  introduction  of  machinery  has  again 
eztendM  it;  and  in  1831  it  employed  about  200  adult  males 
ia  tha  town  and  70  tn  tbe  adjacent  hamlets*  besides  females 
Md  diUdtWi.  The  town  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and 
eoBSilto  tf  two  principal  streets.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  respectahlo  appearance,  and  many  of  them  spacious  aii'l 
handsome.  Few  towns  cdiitainuij,'  go  many  mlialiitants, 
especially  with  a  large  proportion  of  them  engaged  in  manu- 
ftelure,  retain  so  quiet  and  rural  an  appearance.  There 
■10  in  tfae  High  Street  a  *  st^tle  or  blanket  hall.'  a  hand- 
some bniltfng,  erected  A.D.  17SI ;  a  town-ball,  built  of  stone, 
with  a  piazza  underneath  for  a  market-house  ;  and  n  mar- 
ket-cross, built  a  n.  16S3,anJ  repaired  a.d.  ISll.  The  hou.sc 
for  the  frcc-schoi>],  ci-mprLhcndin^  a  spacious  school-room, 
a  room  anoszed  for  the  library,  and  the  master's  apartmeutL 
is  a  respeotable  buildmg.  '  The  church  is  u  large  and 
handsoBW  enas  ehuroh,  witli  a  tower  and  a  lofty  spire  at 
the  interseetion ;  tbe  na«»  bos  ables  and  a  dersstory ;  the 
transepts  are  large,  and  the  chancel  snia!!.  The  tower  and 
chaiu'cl  are  early  English,  and  llie  north  transept  decorated 
with  a  fine  window  of  seven  lights;  the  Llereslory  and 
•onio  other  parts  arc  perpendicular.'  (Ki<'kman.)  There 
arc  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  manufacture 
of  rough  ooatiogSi  of  tuts  fer  hv^ges,  of  felt  for  pqwmakers, 
and  or  gloves,  is  carried  on  to  a  smsO  extent;  wool-stapling 
Is  oxlen.«iively  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  ronsidcrablc  iiialt- 
trado.  The  Witney  blankets  are  of  superior  texture  and 
good  colour.  The  market  js  oa  Thnrtoaj,  and  there  are 
several  yearly  fiiirs. 

The  living  is  a  roetory,of  the  clear  yearly  valueof  1200/., 
inthegiftof  the  bisbm  of  Winchester.  Tnere  were  in  the 
town  of  Witney,  In  189S,  one  dame-sebool,  with  I S  children ; 
the  ftee  grammar-school,  with  IB  boys;  an  endowed 
charity  school,  with  Ij  buys  and  25  girls;  two  national 
schools,  with  110  boys  and  70  girls ;  five  other  day  or  board- 
ine  schools,  with  47  boys  and  <J7  girls;  and  two  Sunday- 
simools,  with  30G  boys  and  329  girls.  The  national  sehoMS 
vete  attended  by  70  boys  and  50  girls  on  Sundays. 

Bedde  tbe  above  market-towns,  the  county  contains 
several  large  villa;;cs.  Kn^llam,  or  Eynsham,  t>  on  a  hill 
on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Thames,  in  Wootluii  hundred, 
about  fivi'  ni.li  s  fnjiu  Oxford  on  the  road  to  Witney.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  50(>0  acres:  tbe  population  in  1831  was 
1658,  two-thirds  agricultural.  Ibo  ViUaKO  is  in  a  picturesque 
aituation;  it  has  two  bndgs%  one  of  which  is  over  the 
Thames.  The  parish  church  is  a  large  Gothio  building, 
with  a  siihitimlially  built  western  tower;  and  near  the 
chuicli  IS  an  anticnt  cross,  with  a  taper  shaft  of  elegant  pro- 
portions. Eushara  had  formerly  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  the 
yearly  revenue  of  which,  at  the  dissolution,  was 
Its.  2|(1  gross,  or  421/.  16^.  Ijti.  clear.  There  are  some 
•ean^  remains  of  tha  building.  The  Uving  is  a  vioaia|s^  of 
tiw  elesr  yearly  vilue  of  Uvi,  wiib  •  i^be^MMUei  Tutn 
wees  in  IMS  an  endowed  sshooU  wittt  14  bojri  ind  4  gids| 


three  other  day  or  boarding  schools,  with  40  boys  and  61 
girls;  and  two  Sundny  schools,  wilh  90  children. 

Deddington  is  in  Wootton  hundred,  17  miles  fh)m  Ox- 
ford. Tbe  area  of  the  parish  is  2350  acree,  or,  inclttdiDgthi 
hamlate  of  Oiflon  and  HenMon,  8990  noNa;  the  foras- 
tion  in  19SI  was  1S90.  or  with  the  hamlets  2078.  Tbm 
was  antiently  a  castle  here,  but  only  the  curth-work!t  v.\i 
perhaps  some  traces  of  the  foundations  remain.  It 
at  Deddington  that  the  Earl  of  Warwick  seized  Pief> 
Gavcston.  It  was  at  this  time  a  market  and  corponte 
town,  and  sent  members  to  parliament.  It  was  ratered 
from  the  burden  of  sending  members,  on  petitioa,  in  tiia 
following  reign.  Tbe  corporation  has  fkllen  iota  dltow, 
an<l  the  market  has  of  late  years  been  discontinuefl.  Tlifr.- 
is  a  cattle-fair  yearly.  Thu  bouses  of  the  villaee  are,  wilh 
few  exceptions,  small,  and  arc  built  of  an  ordinary  iloiw 
quarried  in  tiie  neighbourhood.  The  church  is  aotient,  ud 
contains  some  portbns  worthy  of  eiamination.  The  Uiia| 
is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  133/.,  wilh  a  glek- 
hoase.  In  the  whole  parish  there  were,  in  1833,  tenawt- 
schools.  Willi  Lihoul  1 10  children  ;  a  national  school,  wilh  iOi) 
boys  and  'JO  girls  (124  boys  and  100  girls  on  Sunday);  soil 
a  Sunday-school  with  26  boys  and  AO  girls.  Chief  Jaflin 
SorogKs  was  a  native  of  Deddington. 

Hook-Norton  is  inChadUngton  httndnid.  near  GUp|iiB|- 
Norton.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3730  acres;  the  popoh- 
tion  in  1S31  was  1506,  two-third*  agricultural.  There  IM 
a  battle  fought  here  between  the  Saxons  and  Danei  iatht 
time  of  Edward  the  Elder ;  a  barrow  in  the  parish  is  thosflil 
to  be  a  memovial  of  this  engagement.  The  hvins  ittfti- 
petual  cnm^,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  lioL  Thsrs  »«r 
in  the  parish,  in  1833,  three  dame-sohools,  w^tlboyiav 
23  girls;  a  national  school,  with  30  girls ^  ibtV Othsrdqr* 
boarding  schools,  with  5.j  bo>s  and  37  girls;  andtwoSnn- 
day-schools,  wilh  above  200  children. 

Charlbury  is  in  a  detached  portion  of  Banbury  huc- 
drcd,  between  Chipping-Mocton  and  Witney.  The  mtt 
of  the  parish  is  4810  acna»  or,  iikolttding  the  dspcadeBt 
hamlets  of  Fawler.  FInstoek,  and  Waloott,  and  tbe  elis|M' 
ries  of  Chilson  and  Pudlicol,and  of  East  Chadlington  (wilb 
the  tithing  of  West  Chadlington).  11,320  acres;  withl 
population,  in  1831,  of  1433,  nr  in.  hiding  the  depsndcDcio. 
of  3027.  There  are  four  yeaily  fairs.  iTie  living  is  s  vim- 
9g»  united  wilh  the  chapelries  of  Chadlington  and  Sli»rt- 
hampton,  of  the  ioinl  yearly  value  of  SOOf.,  with  a  sisbe- 
house,  in  the  gift  of  St  John's  CoUegc,  Oxford.  Tittt 
were  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish,  four  darae  bchooU, 
28  children;  a  Lancasterian  school,  partly  huppirtcd  by  en- 
dowment, with  94  boys  and  76  girls;  a  school  vuppi ritJ  tj 
subscription,  with  10  boys  and  10  girls;  eight  other  dtv 
schools,  with  63  boys,  45  girls,  and  109  cnildren  ot 
not  distinguished;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  3ii 
children.  There  it  a  vsluablo  endowment  for  a  Rnmotf- 
school,  but  the  school  is  not  kept  upw  ThefO  Is 0  kodiV 
library  at  Charlbury. 

Hcadington  is  in  BuUington  hundred,  about  Ij  rant 
north-east  of  Oxford.  Tho  partsh  has  an  area  of  l'^^ 
acres,  with  a  population,  in  1881,  of  1388.  about  oiic  fourti 
agricultural.  Hcadington  is  supposed  to  have  been  s  ny^' 
residence  under  the  Saxon  dynasty.  The  village  i*  I**' 
santly  situated  on  a  lull,  whu  h  commands  a  fine  Tie«« 
Oxford  ;  and  contains  some  neat  and  commoilioiis  building*' 
The  <  lu:rcli  is  antient,  but  the  tower  was  rebuilt  a  d.  l^*?' 
there  is  a  lofty  shaft  of  a  cross  in  tbe  churcb-ysrd.  A  t'O^^ 
distance  from  the  village  is  a  stone  quarry  Irom  which  mi-c£ 
of  the  stone  has  been  taken  for  the  various  b*)**^^ 
Oxford ;  it  is  however  only  suited  to  tho  more  ieM**'""| 
parts,  beiii(^  t(X)  porous  and  too  coarse  in  the  grain  fcron»' 
mental  work.  Tho  living  is  a  rectorv,  of  the  ^^'^J^l 
value  of  1 18/.  Tbe  were  in  1833.  an  endowed  school, 
20  boys  and  10  girls;  five  other  day-schools,  with  36mp 
and  36  girls ;  and  two  Sniiday-sehools,  with  3«  boys  aas  » 
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Cavorsbam  is  in  Binfleld  hundred,  on  the  ^^.y!, 
tlic  Tliainen,  about  one  inilu  from  Kcriding  in  oC**"*^ 
Here  was  formerly  a  cell  of  regular  canons  of 
belonging  to  Noctcle  or  Nulley  Abbey  in  BuckingW^ 
shire,  to  which  abbey  tho  church  also  belonged,  io 
church  is  small,  and  some  parts  aro  of  S*"**    ■  ,1;, 
Caversham  was  the  scene  of  a  snurt  skinnttb  during 
siege  of  Heading  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  tbseiTi  ^ 
•fCaiukaL  TlwttwertlMVtrialiisllOtMN*)"' 
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T>o^gtioB  in  18S1  vm  1369,  about  half  agricultural,  The 
litng  ia  a  parpalnal  auraay.  of  Um  olear  jraarlj  valua  of  1 1  (ML, 
with  a  gtaba-home.  Tb««  war*  in  18SS;  a  ttatkmal  telMK>l. 

wiib  bo>'i  and  55  ^irls ;  ami  three  other  'lay  or  boarrlini^ 
Kboolt,  with  51  giris  ami  1  j  bo\:i;  and  two  Sunday-sthuoU, 
»!lh  103  children. 

Bloxham,  ia  Bloxham  hundrtid,  near  Banbury,  has  an 
•ria  of  86tO  aeraa,  wr,  iadading  the  chapelry  of  Milcombe, 
4M«  mami  tke  popolatiatt  of  Blnhaiii  in  1831  vaa  134S. 
«r  MikomtM  f  SO ;  togetbar  157*.  Tlw  village  af  Bloxbam 
Is  of  considerable  exten*.  The  church  ia  a  handsome  build- 
ing, wuU  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower  and  spire;  tliu  west 
'idor  liat  tome  curious  carving  in  stonp,  npresenting  the 
Day  of  Judgment  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
diapelry  of  Miicombaiaf  Uw  clear  yearly  value  of  262/.,  with 
&  pabs-bonaib  Than  mn  in  Um  vlnilt  yanalw  in  1888, 
wm  duM-adiooIa,  vitb  46  oibfldmi}  an  «ndoiHNl 
■  I'll joU  vith  50  boys;  four  other  boarding  or  day  srbnols,  \ 
u.tii  1^^  bu\s,  28  girls,  and  2U  children  of  sex  not  distin- 
L:i>i>bc(];  and  ki.\  Sutidny-'^chools,  with  98  b^M^  79  fgMt, 
and  20  children  of  sex  not  distinguiahed. 

Stokencfaurch  ia  in  Lewknor  hundred,  on  the  road  from 
LanJnn  hf  High  Wvooniba  toOxford,  is  miles  from  Oxford. 
Tha  area  of  tna  panah  i«  4080  acres ;  the  population  in  1831 
wtta  1210,  above  one  (bird  agricultural.  The  church  is 
aiitient  and  present*  some  peculiar  features.  Several  Ro- 
man urni  were  dug  up  about  a  century  ago.  About  70 
men  in  this  pahah  aiM  the  adjacent  parwh  of  Chinnor 
tea*  1 700  acret,  mr,  with  Ilia  liberty  of  Benton,  S780  acres ; 
uapulation  in  ail  ISSft)  are  employed  in  ehair-making.  The 
tvmg  of  Stoekenehureh  is  a  chapelry  united  with  the  viear- 
age  of  Aston  Rowant,  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  176/  ,  with 
a  i;lcbe-house.  There  were  in  lb33,  one  dame-school,  with 
3u  children ;  two  boarding  or  day  schools,  with  VJ  children ; 
six  lace-making  achoola,  with  60  children ;  and  three  Sun- 
daysohoola,  with  231  ehildm. 

Benainston,  in  speaking  uauallv  ahortened  into  Benson, 
N  in  the  hundred  of  Ewelme,  on  the  road  from  London,  by 
Henley-on-Thames,  to  Oxford.  It  is  on  the  kit  or  east 
bank  of  the  Thames,  a  little  above  Wallingford.  Bensing- 
ton  waa  a  plain  of  importauce  in  early  timaa.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Britona  by  tbe  West  Saxoos  under  Cttthvin. 
brother  of  Oeelwin,  king  ofWesNX,  AJKtn.  TheWeit 
Saxons  built  a  eaatle  here  for  the  defence  of  their  fVontier ; 
this  castle  was  reduced  by  the  Mercians  under  Ofia,  who 
U'feated  Cynywulf  of  Wessex  here,  a.p.  77j.  The  village 
lias  .some  good  houses :  the  church  in  antient,  it  has  an  east 
window  of  decorated  character :  the  tower  is  modern.  The 
living  ia  n  perpetual  euinqr,  of  tbe  dear  jranrly  value  of 
IWtt  vilti  a  glebe-house.  There  wen  in  1888,  two  day- 
teboola.  with  38  children  ;  two  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
with  108  children  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  20  chil- 
dren. 

Dorchester,  at  tbe  junction  of  the  Thame  and  the  Isis  or 
DiaiDcs,  IS  in  the  hundred  of  Dorchester ;  the  area  of  the 
parish  ia  900  eeiea;  the  population  in  1831  waa  866,  ebiefly 
agrienltnraL  The  tenttuMlen  *  ehealar*  indioalaa  that  it 

was  a  Roman  station;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
LXj.'ocina  of  Richard  of  Cirencester.  The  foundations  of  an 
L-iitical  town-wall  (wbctbcr  Roman  or  lun  mir  uuiliurities 
<io  not  slate)  are  freauently  dug  up;  an  exten&ivu  embank- 
loent  called  Dykchills,  near  the  vulage,  haa  given  scope  for 
anah  M^iaetuve;  and  Dorehaater  taa  ita  imoMdiaie  neigh' 
bottrbMd  have  yielded  an  abundant  barvaat  of  eoina  and 
other  relics  of  rmtifi'jity.  Tiic  town  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  height  of  it*  j)iusperity  lu  the  seventh  century,  when 
i  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bnibunric,  which  comprehended  the 
twe  kingdoms  of  Mereia  and  Wessex.  This  bishopric  was 
Mbwnttently  diminiahed  by  the  formation  of  new  sees,  but 
was  aUU  the  laigaal  in  Sngland,  when  the  aaat  of  it  waa 


mnovad  to  Linebtn,  aa.  fOOO.  Tbe  plaee  bad  bowever 

previously  declined,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Danes. 
Ibere  was  a  ca.*tle  built  lure,  in  the  middle  a',^cs,  of  which 
r:  ji  a  vestige  remains.  In  the  yn ar  I  1  lit  an  abbey  of  Black 
Caoona  waa  founded  here,  wbirb  bad  at  tbe  dissolution  a 
jWaaly  WW!— of  819/.  12».  aid.  Some  ports  of  the  build- 
ng  yet  remain  mtu  the  ohucdL  TJie  ehoroh  of  DoNkieater 
iaa  large  &ni  eurionaebneh,  with  portfona  of  difbient  datea 

tnixed  tdutllicr.  Tlio  buildint;  is  imperfect  and  the  plan  of 
It  very  iiTcyiilar.  Tlierf  are  portions  m  all  the  varying 
>')lis  t>f  Goihu-  aichitccturf,  and  otlier  portions  in  which 

tiisre  ia  n  traoailion  from  one  style  to  another.  The  door  at 


the  western  end  of  tlie  north  aiiile  ia  Norman,  bnl  fbn 
greater  part  of  the  eburch  ia  ot  later  dale.  Tbare  W  wnm 
good  antient  monumenta,  and  a  very  antieht  font  Tbe 

frapnient  of  the  antient  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a 
collage.  There  is  a  modern  bridge  over  the  Thames  at 
Durchester,  built  of  Headm^lon  bt*itic.  Tbe  living  of  Dor- 
chester iaa  perpi  lual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pecu- 
liar eourt  01  DurcliLster,  of  tbe  clear  yearly  value  of  100/. 
There  wane  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  sebool,  witb 
40  boya  and  10  girls ;  two  elber  day-schooli,  with  10  ho}% 
and  23  girli;  and  one  Bn»by'iahoo|,  witb  18  boya  and  80 
girls. 

Diviriont  for  Bcebiiastical  ami  Lrgal  Purposes. —TUi» 
county  ia  in  tlie  dioeeae  of  Oxford,  of  which,  till  lately,  it 
constituted  tlie  whole.  By  virtue  of  an  order  in  council,  the 
arohdeaeoniy  of  Berba  baa  been  tiuafiBned  boa  tbe  MBof 
Saliabnry,  punoant  to  the  recommendation  of  Um  Boeleri- 
astical  Commissioners;  and  it  is  further  propoaed  lO  add  tbe 
archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  now  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  All 
these  arc  in  the  ecclei>iastical  provinco  of  Canterbury. 

Tbe  diocese  of  Oxford  is  of  late  origin.  After  the  diaso* 
lotiMofthe  monasteries  Henry  Vllf.  propoaed  toeatahliab 
elefen  new  biahoprica,  of  which  lie  actually  otablished  atx, 
the  embaneaamenta  consequent  on  hit  extravagance  having 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  remainder  of  his  pro- 
ject. Of  the  six  bishoprics  thus  established,  Oxfbrd  waa 
one.  The  scat  of  it  was  at  first  fixefl  (a.d.  1642)  in  the  mag- 
nificent abbey  church  of  Oseney,  from  which  it  was  sborUy 
afterward  (a.d.  U46)  removed  to  the  hf  infbrior  structure 
in  which  it  ia  now  fixed.  The  diocese  consisted  of  tbo 
county  of  Oxford,  and  formed  one  archdeaoonry,  that  of  Oip 
ford,  with  (ho  oxceplion  of  ten  parishes  which  are  in  the 
pe<  uliar  jurisdiction  of  Dorchester  (formerly  under  Dor- 
chester abbey),  and  a  few  other  parishes,  which  are  pecu- 
liars, or  otherwise  exempt  The  archdeaconry  is  subdivided 
into  the  rural  deaoeriea  of  Aston,  Burceater  or  Bicesteri 
Chipping-Norton,  Cuddesden,  Deddington,  Henley,  Witney, 
and  Woodstock,  and  the  deanery  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  The 
nurnbor  of  parishes  in  the  diocese,  including  those  of  ex- 
empt jurisdiction,  was  given  by  Browne  Willis  (a.d.  1742) 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety-five-;  the  number  of  churches  and 
obapeU  was  given  by  the  same  authority  at  two  bundled 
and  fifty,  aonie  of  tbem  bowaver  in  ndna.  Tbe  number  ef 
livinga,  inlB31.  according  to  the  Parliamentary  Retnma,  waa 
two  hundred  and  six  ;  the  number  of  churches  at  the  same 
period  was  ono  Inmdred  and  ninety-seven,  of  chapels  thirty- 
one.  The  i-evenuo  of  tbe  bishopric,  on  the  average  of  three 
years  ending  1831,  waa  returned  at  3106/.  gross,  or  2648/. 
net;  but  it  waa  expected  aiateriaUy  to  decrease.  Tbe 
revenue  of  the  eatbedial  ebnteb  ia  to  united  witb  that  of 
Christ-Church  College  that  it  cannot  he  scparateljr  stated; 
the  gross  revenue  at  the  above-mentioned  period  was 
25,8'J'J/.,  the  not  ri'vciiuo  1 2, 'Ji)3/.,  beside  houses  for  the 
dean  and  canons.  The  establishment  of  the  cathedral  com- 
prehends the  bishop,  dean,  archdeacon,  and  eight  canons, 
beside  chaplains,  elerbs,  choriaten^and  almsmen.  Tbe  dean 
and  canona  have  no  separate  rereniMi.  Tbe  archdeaconry 
of  Berkshire,  now  added  to  tbe  diocese,  comprehends  tbe 
four  rural  <leaneries  of  Abingdon,  Newbury,  Reading,  and 
Wallingford. 

The  county  ia  in  tbe  Oxford  circuit.  Tbe  assizes  and 
quarter  wiOM  ire  hdd  at  Oxford,  whew  (be county  gaol 
and  booao  oreaiTCelioii  stands.  This  primi  en  contain  137 
priaoners^  with  aeperate  aleeping-ceUs,  or  888  wben  mom 

prisoners  than  one  sleep  in  a  cell.  The  number  of  offenders 
committed  for  trial  or  bailed  in  the  county,  in  18.17,  waa 
272,  of  whom  89  were  not  prosecuted,  or  had  no  true  bill 
found  against  them,  or  were  acquitted  on  their  trial ;  and 
183  were  ooHfiMed,  4  for  capital  offences.  More  than  half 
tbe  offenden  vara  ebarged  with  aimple  larceny.  Of  the 
eflbndera,  101  were  entirely  ignoniil,  189  eoold  read  and 
write  imperfectly,  and  22  could  refS  and  write  well:  the 
degree  of  instruction  received  by  the  rest  could  not  be  aa> 
certained.  There  were  6  offenders  under  twelve  \ears  of 
age,  and  27  more  under  sixteen.  There  is  no  county  lunatic 
asvlum. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Oxfordshire  returned  nine  mem- 
bers to  parUaOMnt.  vii.  two  for  the  county,  who  were  elected 
at  Oxford  ;  two  for  Oxford  city,  and  two  for  tbe  Univerai^; 
two  for  the  borough  of  Woodstock,  and  one  for  the  borough 

of  Baiiburv.  By  the  Reform  Act  three  members  were  to 
be  returned  by  the  county,  the  nlaoe  of  election  continuing 
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u  before  at  Oxford  ;  and  tho  polUng-slations  Lein^  Oxford, 
Doddington,  Witney,  aud  Nettlcbed,  between  Ueulojr  and 
Oxford.  Woodstock  was  reduced  to  oMOMmber;  SO  that 
Um  total  nutnber  mmunod  m  bolbro. 

Hittorf  and  Anliqmlia*,—tiM  eotiiity  was  probably 
divided  l>ctwe«Ti  tlic  two  Celtic  nations  tlio  Ouyeuclilani 
and  the  Dohuiii;  ofwiium  tha  former  held  llic  ca^tcni  ;irid 
tho  latter  the  WL-storn  parts.  The  Dobuni  wore  m  sub- 
jection to  tlioCatyoucbiani,  and  upon  tlio  approticti  of  the 
Romans,  under  the  proprtetor  Aulus  Plautiu^  readily  sub- 
mittod  to  him.  In  toe  Roman  diriiioo  of  the  island, 
Qxfbrdaliire  vas  indudad  m  tho  ]navinoe  of  Plana  OMari- 
aotfa. 

Tho  most  remarkahle  inuiiument  of  tins  early  jieruxl.  if 
indeed  if  in;i  '>  !m  irii-rrcd  t  )  it,  i-itlio  singular  ^ronp  of  Kull- 
rich  or  Kowldrich  stones,  about  three  miles  north-west  trom 
Chippini;-Norton.  Tlwae  stones  are  near  tho  north-weittern 
■lope  of  tho  loBff  mige  of  faQlt  whicli  tltin  the  eounty  on 
Ihst  iida,  alon^  tbo  bordor  of  ObacesiersMro  andWarwiek- 
skire.  Tlicy  form  a  ring,  not  exacllv  t  irr  t-iar,  of  aliout  one 
hundred  feet  diameter,  and  appear  to  have  been  uriKHially 
sixty  in  number;  there  are  now  however  oidv  tsvenly-four 
that  aro  uioto  than  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  nor 
doany  rise  more  than  fivo  feet  above  the  ground,  except  one, 
yMdaelir  at  tho  nortbant  point,  which  axoaodt  aoven  feet; 
Uw  thkitnaia  oP  tbit  ttono  ii  eonatderable,  bat  not  unifbrm ; 
the  thickness  of  the  others  rarely  excecdn  il'.ii  ti  ■  n  or  four- 
teen incLea.  The  whole  a])p«  ur  to  have  beiM  ukuii  from  a 
neighbouring  quarry  and  placed  in  then- present  bituaiion  in 
a  rude  and  unformed  stale.  The  entranoe  to  the  circle 
appears  to  luvo  baan  on  the  north-east;  bat  thore  are  no 
marks  of  aaj  anrmmding  tranob,  or  anj  aveimt  of  ap- 
pvoaeh ;  naUber  bare  wj  indications  of  barid  been  disco- 
vered. About  tun  huTiiIred  und  fifty  feet  norlli-cast  of  the 
circle,  opposite  ihc  eiurunec,  is  a  sin^lo  stone,  popularly 
termed  '  thu  king-stone,'  nine  feet  in  height;  and  on  the 
eaut  are  the  remaiiu  of  another  group,  called  '  the  Five 
Knights.'  The  eoqjoirtiim  of  antiquaries  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  nuimiiiient  ana  v«ty  oootxadidorr,  and  aome  of  them 
•ulBaiantl^  absurd. 

Several  antient  British  or  Roman  mads  crossed  this 
eotinty.  Ickmeld  Sh  eet  or  Way  crossed  thu  nwrow  part  of 
it  just  under  thu  Chilteru  Hills,  passing  near  tho  town  of 
'Vl  ailington  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Goring,  between 
Wallingford  and  Reading.  Akeman  Street  crossed  it  in  tho 
wider  part,  paaaing  through  tha  Roman  station  at  Alobester, 
near  Bicester;  and  then  passinf^  near  Woodatoek.  Witney, 
and  Burford.  Another  road  ran  northward  fiom  Dorchester 
ontfaeTlmmes  to  Akhester.  and  from  thence  into  North- 
amptonshire; and  one  road  from  lyindiniimi  (Li  ndon)  ran 
nortlt-uoiitward  to  Alchester.  while  another,  crossing  the 
Thames  north  of  Henley,  ran  to  Wallingford.  None 
of  the  towns  or  stationa  meotionod  by  Ptolemy,  or  in  the 
*Anto»itie  Ilinerary,' vara  in  this  eounty.  Ac  Alebester 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  camp  or  station,  witli  a  ditch 
and  bank,  the  sides  fncmg  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is 
said  (Ri-yiiolds,  Iter  Briiarmiiirum)  that  many  pans  of  the 
sireei:»  can  b«  traced.  Some  have  proposed  to  nx  hero  the 
station  Isanavatia,  whicli  others  identify  with  Burnt  Vails, 
near  Daventcy  LNoBTHAitRoxaRiu];  but  it  seams  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  Aeiia  Ckstra  of  Richard  of  Ciren> 
oester.  Numerous  coins  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
diaoovercd  here;  Roman  bricks  arc  frequently  found  m  the 
field«,  and  foundations  are  turned  up  by  the  plough.  The 
neighbouring  town  of  Bicester  and  tiiu  vUlagti  of  Great 
Chesterton  bear  in  their  names  traces  of  Roman  occupation. 
Dorchester  on  the  Thames  was  prabablv  the  Dovoeina  of 
Richard.  No  oCber  Roman  town  or  station  has  been  idan- 
tided,  bat  urns,  coins,  and  other  antiquitien  have  been 
fcund  at  various  places.  There  aro  traces  of  a  Roman 
camp  near  ChadlmL,'ton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cbip- 
pmg-Norton,  and  of  another  near  Kiddington,  between 
Chipping^Norton  and  Woodstock ;  the  lattcff  is  in  excellent 
preservation,  though  little  notioed.  Remaiiu  of  tcssollatod 
pavements  have  been  duir  op  at  Steeple  Aston,  between 
Deddingtoa  and  Woodstock,  at  Groat  Tom  and  Wigeinton, 
between  I>eddington  and  Chipping-Norton.  and  at  Stones- 
field,  near  W^oodstock  ;  tho  latter  was  thirty  live  feet  by 
twenty,  and  the  tossello)  wero  of  sovuu  diUortsnt  colours. 
Many  yoar>>  after  this  discovery,  tho  areas  of  several  large 
apartmanls  with  tasseilatod  pavements  ware  found  on  the 
liM  tfot,  tai«ti«rirttliftlffiak  hypoMVitfiilb  fliOMli  tad 


a  batli  whh  laad  pipes  in  the  sides  covcrod  with  pliiitr 
patnttid  rtHl.  The  Roman  bricks  appearsd  ft«sh  anil  wai. 
At  Wilcot,  south  of  Charlbury,  are  the  vestige  ofaBowa 
work  for  making  bricks,  tiles,  and  siucoo;  alio  a  tumuiui 
with  firagments  of  Roman  brioks  and  oomaat  WtiouL 
StonraOald,  and  Aloheater  aia  all  near  tha  Una  tt  Akmn 
Street. 

In  the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Saxony  Oxfi/rd-l.i:^ 
was  the  scene  of  conflict  on  different  occasions.  Tl)«  Wta 
Saxons,  under  Cynrie,  their  second  king,  and  his  sod  Ceaulia, 
or  Ceawlin,  or  Cealwin,  defeated  tho  Adtons  at  Bersnbyni, 
perhaps  Banboiy  (a.Dw  556).  Iu  tbo  ftUowmg  reuni  U 
Ceawlin, or  Cealwin  (a.d.  671  or  572),  Benstngton  and  iL'.n- 
sham  were  taken  from  the  Britons ;  but  the  ax^mMUuEM  of 
,  the  West  Saxonti  north  of  the  Tli  i:ik  i  appear  never  to  h»v« 
j  beoii  permanent.  Cyuogilii,an(l  his  brother  or  son  CwidMia, 
joint  kings  of  Weasex,  defeated  the  Britont  at  ^ffi^sm 
or  Bampton  (aj».  514)  i  and  the  circumstance  of  thsBkilMi 
being  parties  to  tbia  eonHiet,  renders  it  prds^le  that  the 
county  had  not  yet  been  wrested  from  them.  The  exuiii,vii 
of  the  Mercian  power  under  Penda  probably  le<l  tu  us  suL. 
juration.  The  see  of  Dorchester  {established  alkout  1,3: 
or  ()3tt>  is  biuil  to  have  comprehended  the  two  kingdocuv! 
WesBux  and  Mercia :  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Ueim 
by  tliis  time  comprehended  Oxfordshire,  in  which  csh  da 
see  was  appropriately  fixed  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  kiBf< 
doma.  In  the  year  ~i2  a  battle  was  fought  at  Buifai^ 
between  Cuthred  of  Wessex  and  Ethclbald  of  Meicii,  iji 
which  the  former,  who  had  revolted  against  the  supreaur; 
of  Ktholbaid,  was  victorious,  and  regained  his  independenoe. 
Probably  also  he  succeeded  iu  uniting  some  parts  of  Ox- 
fordshire to  Wessex;  for  in  775  Offa  took  Beasington  fim 
the  West  Saxona,  after  gaining  a  victory  over  the  kaf 
Cynowulf.  When  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  vers  <!*■ 
strayed,  either  by  the  growing  power  of  Wessex  or  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Danes,  Oxfordshire  was  included  111  that  jort 
of  Mercia  which  was  under  the  West  Saxon  crown;  butoL 
the  death  of  Ethelred.  ealdormau  of  Mercia,  Edward  ibc 
Elder,  the  West  Saxon  king,  took  Oxford  under  his  imouc- 
diate  govemmant,  leaving  the  rest  of  tho  oonoty  to  Etbel- 
fleda,  his  sister,  the  widow  of  Ethelred.  The  county  suffeml 
much  in  the  struggle  which  Ethelred  I.  and  Edwsid  the 
Elder  hud  to  maintain  against  the  Dauen:  it  suffered  a£ti:i 
when  tho  struggle  was  renewed,  lu  tho  reijgns  of  Etbeuvd 
II.  and  Edmund  Ironside.  Upon  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom between  the  latter  and  €anute(AJ>.  10l6XOx£iad»bn 
appears  to  have  lUlan  toOattUla ;  and  about  Oiis  liiss(sA 
lolj  und  1018)  two  groat  councils  or  nsacmblies  ofl^M 
and  English  were  held  at  Oxford.  In  the  time  of  tbc  Caa- 
feasor,  Oxfordshire  was  iiicluiled  in  the  earldom  of  Gurth, 
tlie  brulUer  of  Harold.  (Palgrave's  Rise  ami  Pngrtu '4 
the  Englith  Commonuealth,  Proii^  and  lUmtratioiu.) 

Of  tliis  troubltid  period  there  are  several  memoriab  » 
the  encampments,  which  may  be  traced  in  different  paM 
of  the  countv.  There  aro  camps  or  other  earthvorb  «S 
Brit  well  iiiU,  near  Watlington;  ot  Dyke  Hills,  near  Do*' 
cheater;  near  Bensington ;  near  Wootton,  iu  the  lui^h- 
bourhood  of  Woodstock;  at  Knollbury  Banks,  l>L:»tcn 
Chadlington  and  Sarcbden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ( I  f 
ping-Norton ;  at  Madmarstoo,  or  Mad  Masoa,  sail  » 
another  plaoe  near Tsdmarton.  between  BsnbuiyaadCUp 
ping  Norton.  The  authors  and  date  of  thc«e  works  canix* 
now  bo  ascertained.  Tlie  works  at  Dyke  Hilis  conuslofs 
double  entrenchment,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  tl* 
banks  are  sixty  fc«l  asunder  ai  bottom,  and  their  {lerpciul' 
cular  height  is  twenty  feet:  the  entrenchment  coii'iiiti'^ 
the  chord  of  an  are  formad  by  the  junction  of  tl>e  Tluiu 
and  the  Isis  orTbamaa.  to  wUdi  it  is  adjacent  The  vsUms 
of  tho  camp  at  Knollbury  Banks  is  very  steep,  and  isoss* 

B&cd  of  rubble-stone  cemented,  and  coaled  wiih  turf.  At 
ongewell.  on  tho  Thames,  below  Wallingford,  isa  naivk- 
able  vallum  or  high  ndgewny,  e]Lt£udiiig  souih  by  es>t 
nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  duticlion  of  NulIi<M, 
near  which  the  bank  beeomaa  double,  with  a  deep  trsocli 
batwaan.  It  is  ealled  Gnmea  Dyks^  or  popularly,  Grisiei 
Ditch,  or  Devil's  Ditch.  Dr.  Plot  was  told  that  it  beM  on 
its  course  to  the  Tliamos  below  Henley,  whcie  it  crossed 
river  into  Bcrkslnre ;  but  it  cannot  now  l>e  traced  bt)  w 
Nuffield  in  that  dirootton.  Tiiero  ate  several  bJrru^»3  w 
the  county,  chiedy  on  ibe  north-western  aide. 

The  sabtsquant  events  which  ocourrad  in  the  couotr 
Vtttil  Uw  W«r  of  ilw  lUiM  irm  ofalalr  ««uwtM  «»■ 
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tb*  town  or  eulle  ofOxlbrd.  tiMl  bivelMen  noticed  abore. 

In  the  roign  of  Ri  -hnrtl  II.,  Robert  (k- Vurt,  carl  of  Oxf^.-nl, 
wa*  lU  foatpd  ui  Radcot  Bridge,  xwnv  Raniptoii.  by  iho 
Mir^f^nt  nobles  (  A  I).  1387).  In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a 
^Tctat  bAU\Q  fought  near  Banbury  (a.d.  1469),  between 
I  lie  northern  insurgents,  nnder  tMir  CtpttiOi  Robin  or 
Badeadali^  and  tli«  Yorkitt  or  nwiliit  army,  uniler  Um^ 
bett,  Mrt  of  Fienbroke.  The  «arl  bad  qoarrelled  with  his 
KMcIjutor,  Lord  StafTortl,  by  whom  heM-ai  abatiiJuiu-d.  Ho 
WR«  defeated  and  taken,  and  next  day  beheaded  by  the 
rebels.  No  olhi-r  eve  nt  of  intWCtt  OoettTfed  m  lh«  oottttty 
Wfore  the  Reformat i  ni. 

Of  thi«  Anglo-Nuriuun  iH-norl  there  arc  several  tnenio- 
mla  in  th«  niina  of  caatlea  and  rcIiRioua  ediQccs,  but  none 
of  lh«m  of  great  oxtent  Of  Oxford  and  Banbury  castles 
there  are  scarcely  any  traces:  Dorchester  Castle  has  entirely 
duapfxmred.  Of  Bampton  Castle  there  arc  some  remains, 
now  convrrte'l  into  a  farm-house:  this  raatle  was  probably 
of  the  date  of  Edward  II.  or  III.,  but  the  interior  baa  some 
ornaments  of  later  date,  especially  a  representation  of  the 
Red  and  White  Roses  united.  Broughton  Castle,  near  Ban- 
hmy.  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  cro8<sed  by 
a  bridge  of  two  arches.  An  nntiftil  tower  forms  tbc  cn- 
tninre  to  the  court,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  antient 
ediflce  are  standing,  to  which  some  additions  of  a  later  date 
have  been  made.  There  are  caateUaled  or  other  antient 
msmionaat  Cattlcton,  near  ChippinK'Norton;  the  Hi^h 
Lo^,  near  Woodstock ;  at  Astail,  or  Aathail.  near  Witney ; 
in  Holton  Park  (the  old  mansion),  between  Stokcnchurch 
»n»!  O.^ford;  and  at  Siani  iii  Harcoiut,  near  Bampton, 
vhere  is  a  kitchen  resembling  ihu  abbot' ii  kitchen  at  Glas- 
tonborj*. 

There  ace  Mue  firagments  of  Minater  Lorel  Houae,  near 
Witney.  The  ebief  part  of  the  mansion  vaa  pnllod  down 

nt-arly  a  century  tt^;  but  the  current  story  of  iho  body  of 
Lord  Lord  (one  of  the  supporters  uf  I'erkinWarberk,  (sup- 
posed to  have  b«cn  killed  in  tin-  buttle  uf  Stoke  by  Newark, 
A  o.  1487)  [Nottinohamshibk]  having  been  found  ia  a 
>ault,  is  w  il  out  solid  foundation. 

The  chief  ecdeai&stical  buildinga  aie  the  churcbea  of  Ox- 
hti  (the  ca Aedra!  especially),  Burfbrd.  Henley,  Dorelnaier, 
:ind  Witney,  mentioned  ah  ve.  imoyCliurch  is  principally 
Nortnnn,  with  an  addition  to  the  cliancel  of  early  English 
(■!:anirter,  and  some  inserted  Mind.)\v>  of  deroraled  and 
perpendicular  dale.  The  Norman  porliuu  ia  lumcirkably 
veil  executed:  it  hat  a  groine^l  chancel,  three  fine  door- 
vqra,  and  a  bandsomo  «*■!  end.  TIm  churches  of  Uan- 
boroofsfa.  Swinbrook.  and  OreatTew,  and Whttcfurd  Chapel 
n«iir  Burford,  have  early  Norman  portioJT*.  The  more 
ajitient  buildings  of  the  coUej^es  at  Oxl'onl  have  been 
noticed.  Of  monastic  remains  there  are  but  few.  and  lhu>;(; 
not  striking.  Of  Oseney  Abbuy,  ouc«  si>  roaj^iiifleent,  and 
of  Godstow  Nunnery,  near  Oxford,  the  ruins  are  -mall: 
ibote  of  Godstow  oouitt  of  langea  of  wall  on  tbe  north. 
B«ib,  and  east  iddea  of  an  extensiTe  area,  and  a  ttnall  bnild- 

at  ijtie  an^le.  G^xlstow  ha-s  .'■oiiie  historical  inturesf, 
fr  :■)  iI^  bi-m;;  the  scene  of  the  early  lite  of  Kfi--.iitionil, 
'  M..;hter  of  l.<)rd  Cliffoid,  the  'fiiir  Ku-^imond  '  of  Henry  II  , 
iftd  the  place  of  her  interment.  The  story  of  her  being 
p-:>i!>oned  by  tho  jealous  Eleanor,  Henry's  queen,  is  a  popu- 
lar fiction.  Ueniy  ^accd  Roaamond  during  the  eootinuance 
of  their  amour  in  a  house,  or,  as  it  was  antiently  termed, 
'  3  h  )-^er,*  which  lio  had  at  Woodstock.  Tt  seems  howeve  r 
iliil  their  lulereuiirse  was  broken  ofTui  Henry's  niarriaye, 
zrA  Rosamond  retired  to  G(Hl^t^l\v,  where  slio  hved  in  peni- 
ieoce  and  seclusion  tiil  her  death.  She  was  buried  at  flnt 
before  the  hich  altar;  but  her  remains  were  afterwards 
(eiB9%-eJ  out  of  Ihe  church  into  the  chapter-bouse,  which 
i»  probably  the  building  at  tho  angle  of  the  enelostire  yet 

•  :i'ii;iL'.  '  Al  tho  Roforniati  fii  her  h^nes  were  taken  up 
the  tomb  destroyed.  lA-land,  who  mentioiiH  tins  fact, 
«i\s  lha:  lier  bones  were  rliw.'d  in  leaih.er,  and  outside  that 
«ilh  lead;  and  that  when  ttie««  were  opened,  'a  sweet 
tmell  came  out.*  Of  an  antient  hospital  at  Banbury  there 
itf  some  remains,  now  converted  intoa  batn:  part  of  tbe 
r-riory  of  Cogges,  near  Wei  ney,  is  now  converted  mto  a  Ihrm- 
hiute:  of  En?baiu  Abbey  and  Ooriiig  Nunnrry  there  ate 
^ime  slight  remains  ;  and  the  t'i  ay;nients  of  Tlianie  Alil>ey, 
wh:oh  arc  considerable,  are  eniuiected  wilh  tiie  ino.leni 
msnMou  ei'octed  on  their  Mie.  i'art  uf  the  shell  of  a  small 
slien  priory  at  Minster  Lovcl  is  yet  standing. 

In  the  m  war  of  Charles  I.  tbia  county  was  tho  scene  of 
MVMil  aavei*  conieati.  QsAud  wa*  MUMd  by  Sir  John 
P.C4  No.  Wit. 


I  Byron,  a  royalist,  at  the  beginning  of  tho  contest :  be  hoiK> 
I  ever  was  driven  fmni  it  b>  Lord  .Say,  then  lieutenant  of  the 
cuunty  ;  but  the  ianf;  recovered  tC  uficr  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hill,  A.D.  ir>  i.'.  He  also  took  Banbury  and  Broughton 
castles,  the  former  with  a  strong  |s;arnson.  At  Oxford,  Cbarlea 
assembled  tho«e  members  of  the  two  houaee  who  adbMad 
to  him,  and  formed  them  into  a  parliament  of  his  own, 
which  met  in  the  great  hall  of  Christ  Church  Collem. 
H<*re  the  eommi-sioners  of  the  parliament  waited  on  the 
king  (A.D.  164.1)  with  proposals  of  peace,  but  these  negotia- 
tions wero  soon  broken  off.  In  tho  same  year  a  severe  skir- 
mish took  place  at  Caversham  Bridge  between  a  body  of  the 
parliamentary  army,  then  besieging  Reading,  and  a  body  of 
the  king's  troops,  under  PriDce  Rupert  and  General  Ruihvon, 
who  attempted  to  relieve  the  town ;  and  about  two  months 
after  occurred  the  -kunii-h  of  Ch  ilfrmve  Field,  near  Wat- 
lintifton.  Prince  Rupert  had  beuten  up  the  quartersof  tho 
parliamentary  army  near  Thame,  and  wa^  returning  to 
Oxford  With  many  prijonon,  when  be  was  overtaken  by 
the  parliamentarians  whom  he  repikbad.  It  was  in  th» 
skirmish  that  Hampden  was  inorlalty  wounded:  be  died 
at  Thame  three  weeks  after.  In  thesummerof  1644,  Waller 
and  the  parliaaicntary  aniiies  of  E»se\  besieged  O.vfiird. 
but  retired  from  the  city  on  learning  that  tlie  king  had 
loft  it.  An  undecisive  skirmish  was  fought  soon  oAer  ut 
Cropredy,  near  Banbunf,  between  the  king's  army  and  that 
of  Waller.  Banbury  Gaatle  was  subsequently  besieged  by 
a  body  of  parliamentarians  under  Colonel  Fiennea,  but  the 
siege  was  raised  on  the  approach  of  a  royalist  detachment 
under  the  earl  of  Xorihamplon.  In  April,  1645,  Cromwell 
U;at  a  btMlv  uf  ivyuUst  cavalry  at  Islip  Bridt^e,  between 
Oxford  and  Bicester,  and  obliged  Colonel  Windebank.  who 
occupied  Bleckingdon  House  with  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men,  to  surrender.  Oxford  was  soon  after  besieged  bf 
Fairfax;  hut  the  siogo  was  raised,  in  oonsequenoe of  tho 
king's  attack  upon  Leicester ;  and  the  king,  after  bis  defeat 
at  Na^eby,  found  shelier  m  this  eity  all  tlic  winter.  In  1C46 
the  parliamontartans  took  Wuudstock  luanor-bousc  and  Ban« 
bury  Castle  by  capitulation ;  and  the  garrisonof  Oxford,  which 
was  again  besieged  by  Fairiax,  surrenderad  by  order  of  the 
king,  who  had  given  himself  up  into  the  bands  of  his 
enemies.  No  polilirnl  e\  ont  of  interest  has  occurred  since, 
except  the  occupation  of  the  city  of  Oxford  by  a  regiment 
of  (ha^;oons  in  the  rebellion  of  1  71  j. 

(Jicautirs "/ EnslanJand  IVuIes  i  Duukin  s  O  vfurdshire ; 
PhilUi's  and  Conybcare's  Outlinet  qf  the  GeolofftJ  qf  Eng- 
load  imd  fValM  ;  Prieatley's  History  itf  Ntungim*  Rfv*r$ 
and  Cmah:  Riekroan's  Oelhie  ArehtteOun;  Palgm«e^ 
Bin?  and  Pro^rrfissi  0/  thf  E/i^liih  Commonwealth  ;  Rey» 
nolds  s  Jter  Britanmurum  ;  ParliametUary  Papert.) 

Statistics. 

/^Y'w^'ow.— Oxfordshire  is  chiefly  on  agrieoltuni  countr, 
it  being  theclcventh  in  the  list  of  ayi  k  uUural  countir^.  (>f 
.')3,U'2.1  male  inhabilaiUs  twenty  )oaia  of  age  and  uiiwanls,, 
1S,400  are  engaged  in  ugricullural  pursuits,  while  only  711 
are  employed  in  manufactures  or  in  making  luauulactunni; 
machinery.  Of  these  latter,  2li0  men  were  employed,  in 
1831,  at  Witney,  in  making  blankets  ;  CO  al  Hatlcy,  and  1 1 
at  Crawley.  In  Banbury  and  its  vicinity,  125  men  were  em- 
pUiyeil  in])Ui-h  and  girth  making,  and  -lO  at  We^t  ShcToid, 
Rourton,  and  Wardington.  Tlieiu  were  some  lew  weavers  at 
Hioxham,  Adderbury,  and  elsewhere.  Glove-making  ^ive< 
employment  to  some  of  tho  population  in  the  vicinity  of  VV  ood- 
stoek.  Many  ibmalcsarc  occupied  m  this  work;  and  about 
67  men  are  noticed  as  bciiitr  thus  employed.  Horse  cloth- 
ing is  made  at  Chipping-Norton,  and  a  small  number  of 
men  are  employed  in  -nine  few  other  manufactures. 

The  jwipulatioii  of  Oxfordshire,  at  eachuf  the  lour  follow- 
ing penodl^  wai:'— 

NslM.  Fem»if*.          TulaL  iWtMBl, 

IfiOl          S3»76«  &5,894  1119.620 

1811          »9,133  60.059  119,191  S'fS 

IS.'l          r^^.<*^7  6B,154  }36,97l  14*91 

IbJl           :i>,iS7  "0,70')  152,15«i  10*77 

showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 

)-',.)  16,  or  about  3"!  p<  r  cent,  on  the  whole  populalioo, 
being  1 8f  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increase  through* 
out  E]i£;land. 

The  fbilowiog  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  popuhOioa. 
8te.,  of  every  hnndred,  as  lakea  in  18 
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HONDKIM, 

aTT« 

Alto 

tllUUTV. 


flOUSBL 


BamptoQ  • 

Banbunr •  • 

Binflala  .  . 

Bloxham  .  , 

BuUin^luu  • 

Chadlington  . 

DorcfaMler  • 

SweltM  .  • 

LanctrM  • 
LcWktior . 
Pirlon 

Thatno    •  a 

Wi>otton  .  • 

Oxford  (City)  . 

Total* 


2,905 
2,314 
1,70» 

1.873 
2,493 
2.984 
599 
1,174 
7S1 
957 
6.11 

D18 
3.545 
3.4-26 

i6i 


ramtUn. 


M,334 


3.124 
2,50« 
1,891 

1  ,^»S8 
2.747 
3.194 

704 
1.345 

841 
1.056 

325 
2.968 

999 
3.860 
3.9UI 

332 


RuiU- 


31,770 


41 
17 
« 
3 
11 
12 
1 
3 
II 
6 
5 
1 
4 
15 
51 


chiefly 
rmplojrml 
in  A^i- 
euluiR, 


110 
96 
48 
49 
86 
82 
16 
14 
7 
26 
12 
46 
26 
93 

111 


caipiny<<<l 
intnd.-. 

•Ml  tuia- 
dicnft. 


197 


849 


1,485 

865 
620 

1.1  Ro; 
1  f  4bJ}| 

1,9311 
454 

83-2; 
583 
CB3 
247 
1,916 
5C1 
2,394 
68 
3U 


15.304 


1.106 
1,048 

532 
517 
503 
762 
144 

139 
245 

4S 

ryi 

296 
930 
1,843 

262 


9,454 


All  oih*r 

ii'M  c\'m- 

t!i,-  Imi 
JTi-^'r^l- 


533 
&92 
729 

311 
759 
501 

106 

119 
128 

30 
261 
142 
536 
2,000 
40 


MalM. 


7,012 


7,373 
6,674 
4.168 

4.340 
6.407 

7,730 

1 ,6.}y 

3,212 
2,087 
2,547 
1.623 
7.031 
2,328 
R.965 
10,351 
712 


78,367 


7,337 
A.775 
4,439 

4,369 

6,450 
7,2  4ti 
1,618 
3,013 
1,990 
2,549 
1  ,G9G 
7 ,  t.»  1 '} 
'2.  40 'J 
8,942 
10,098 
825 


Twtal  of  . 

•tl. 


76,769 


14,710 
11.449 
8.e07 

8. 7  Of, 
1  *  I 

14,976 
3,257 
6.226 
4,077 
S,096 

14.050 
4,731 
17,907 
!20,649 
1,537 


S.7U 

3,051 
2,210 

3,i«; 

3,  w: 

til 

l.KI 

3,6:* 
i.u: 

4.  »1 

»,m 

m 


152.1M  JMO 


Countv  Expenses,  Crime,  3t.—Tb»  msu  expended  fbr 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  at  tlM  nor  daMo  of*— 

88.689.  being  l< 
143.108  „  24 
115.646  M  l<i 
130,043     w  17 


1601 

1811 
1821 
1831 


S  ftroMliialMbilial. 

0  n 
1(1  „ 


1 


The  sura  txinn^leil  f  tr  the  same  puqiosc  for  the  year 
andiug  March.  1839,  was  64,314/.;  and  a^iuraing  ibat 
the  population  bad  increased  from  1831  to  1838  in  the 
eame  rate  orprocresMon  *»  in  Uiei«i  years  preoeding  1631. 
the  above  tum  give*  an  average  of  about  7t.  lid  nr  oaoh 
iiihiL.tunt.  The-c  aTorofBs  an  above  tlMMO  ftf  Ihe vbola  ef 

K  i^laiiil  and  Wales. 

Tbi.-  suii)  rai^cd  in  this  county  for  poor-rate,  eounlv- 
rate,  and  oiber  ioral  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  2dlh  Man^i, 
1  s.-<3.  was  1 5u,65u/^  and  was  levied  upoa  tbemiMia  demip* 
tioos  of  proptTiy  aa  follovs:** 

On  land  .  .  186.375  9«. 

Dwelling-hoiisea  •  26,964  0 

MilU,  factories,  &c.       .  1,463  9 

Ifanorial  pruflta,  navigation,  &o.    1.848  9 


Total   £15^6^  3 

The  amount  expended  M  a<— 

For  the  relief  (if  till!  p.Hir      .         .    £130. no7  'x. 
In  anils  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.     4,278  10 
For  otbor  pttipOMi  .       .      23,691  19 

Total  money  expended       £168,564  16 

In  the  Returns  made  up  for  subsequent  years,  the 
deacripliont  of  property  assesaed  are  not  speeifled.  In  the 
years  1834,  1636,  1636,  1637,  and  1636,  them  were  raiaed 

150,335/.  6#.,  1 29,482/.  St..  95,547/.  10*.,  (not  staled  for 
1837),  and  78,742/.  respectively;  and  the  expenditure  of 
eaeh  year  waa  ai  IbUeva: — 

£ 

Pnr  tlir  Tflii-f  ortho  poor  190.615 
lu  mtts  at  law.  raiDOT«l  \ 
of  paiipcn.  Sec.    .  t 
ISymaoU  luMaidl 

mtioly  rata  • 
I'm  ill  ti;lj«r  purpoMi 

Total  nooey  «xiHmite4 £l^,Uii 

The  aaving  effected  in  the  torn  expended  in  1838,  as 
compared  wttJi  that  expended  in  IR34,  was  therefore 
r>9,UUt/.  lU..  or  al>out  46  per  rent. ;  and  the  sum  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  pour  in  I  H^i^  xm  lasa  than  that  in  1634 
by  ofi.301/.,  or  ubout  46  i  per  cent. 

Hio  number  of  lurnpiko  trusts  in  Oxfordshire,  as 
•aeertalnad  ia  1636*  under  the  Aeta  3  and  4  Wm>  1V«,  e.  68^ 


4.441 
*}«!.»• 


1635. 

IKS. 

1«?7. 

£ 

£ 

JC 

ies.sM 

<.sai 

IM» 

I.IM 

i.ioe 

9,U5 

7.W6 

11,69$ 

7.167 

4,795 

7.02S 

9S.«» 

fiO,438 

was  91 ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  clitr^ 
was  342.   Tlie  annual  incumc  arising  from  tolls  aiid  piri-ii 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  in  1836  vss  24,7M/.4«. 
and  the  annual  expendititia  in  tbo  aaow  jaar  wai 
lows : — 


Manual  labour  .  . 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surfhoo  repain  . 
Land  purchased         .       .  • 
Damages  done  in  oibtainbg  IBaterkll 
Tradesnen'a  hilla  •  • 

Salaries  of  treeaiiter,  elalk,  «ad  tiurvejODr 
Law  charges         .  , 
Interest  of  debt     .  •  . 

Iinpiuvenic'iits       •  •  • 

Dtitts  paid  off       .  ,  , 

Incidental  expenses         .  , 
Sstimated  value  of  statute  dutjr  per- 


£.  9. 

9,975  1 

638  3 

2.114  1 

3S  0 

308  12 

ijm  i; 

1,123  9 

i,':'':i  3 

5,2J0  16 
1,576  : 
773  8 
696  I 

ISl  1< 


s.  i 
936  IS  • 

3,691  i  * 


Total  expenditure       £-li,hlj  Is  « 
The  coun^ fixpenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  thatfatti 
iriief  of  the  poor,  vaa  67761.,  diiburaed  aa  ULktvi 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &e. 
GaoU.  houses  of  correction,  &e.,aad  main« 

tainine  prisoner*,  See.  . 
Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  buJldiHgi 

repairing.  £cc.  ,  , 

Prost'cutions        .       •  , 
Clerk  of  the  peace         •  . 
Conveyance  of  prboners  belbto  trial 
Conveyance  of  transports  , 
Vagrants,  anprehending  and  eooTeying 
Constables,  high  and  special  , 
Coroner  ... 


29  15 
1404  19 

691  t 
491  1 
186  X 
191  I 

1,006  13 
177  1-2 
229  15 


Total  expenditm       £6,776  0  I 

Tlic  number  of  perM)n'^  charged  with  criminal  oiTcnrfi  ' 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  \  l^-' 
1834.  were  746.  942.  and  1485  respectivily,  niak  i3>A 
average  of  106  annuaUy  in  the  Int  period,  of  134  in  w 
»m>nd  period,  and  of  203  in  the  third  period.  The  ntODK' 
of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  each  of  the  f*tn 
1831,  1832.  and  i  8;i  i,  in  respect  to  which  anyawt**** 
paid  out  of  the  ctuniy  rates,  were  87,  6t',  and  65  re»r«- 
lively.  Among  the  persons  charged  with  oieim*  ^ 
were  eomnitted  tet^ 


Fetontii 


a 


66 
26 


69 
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1b»  totel  lunbw  of  oomnittak  ia  «Mh  of  th*  Mnoae 
jmn  wm  1§B,  101,  ud  124  nqfieliMlj. 

IML  ine.  1K33. 

IWanalMrooiiTktedvM  •      .  Iir  71 

The  number  aeqoiMdl  «M   *      .    96  14  99 

Oiidiarged  by  procitfllttioii  •      .    15  SO  94 

IImim  wero  286  persons  charged  vith  crimes  at  the 
mum  wd  msuoiu  in  Ozford»bire  in  1838.  Of  these 
SS  ware  charged  with  oflTence*  o^^inat  the  peraon,  16  of 

\i!  :ch  vrero  common  assaulu;  lU  wero  charged  with  of- 
■•-iice*  aj^iiinst  properly  comiuilted  with  violence;  222  with 
offences  ;it;aiii»i  properly  committed  without  violence;  3  for 
ualiciouA  offences  agunst  property ;  3  Cat  forging  and  ut- 
tering counterfeit  ooia;  and  14  fur  mioiM  miraBnieanora. 

Of  the  whole  nnmber  committed,  1 98  were  convicted,  56 
v«r»  acquitted,  4  were  not  proiecuted,  and  no  bill  was  found 
against  Of  those  convicted,  2  were  scnieiK  cJ  to  trans- 
poriaiion  for  Ufe.  and  47  for  varioua  other  periods;  3 
ttta-  sentenced  to  impriaonnwot  A>r  two  yean  or  above  one 
^tar ;  24  (or  one  year  or  above  six  tnontha ;  and  117  Ibr  six 
ijiuaiba  or  imder;  S  weio  Aned.  Of  tlie  whole  nnmber  of 
iiffendon,  SS2  were  males  and  34  females ;  98  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  148  could  read  and  write  iiuperl'ectly  ;  22 
coul  l  read  and  wnto  well ;  the  degree  of  UtttniBtioa of  tho 
retuaming  18  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  perbons  registered  iu  1 837  to  vote  for 
couBtf  noBbms  via  iiii.  Of  thaao,  3703  vmro  fi«o- 
131  Heeebolden*  SOO  copyholders,  and  1117  oocAf 
:  ying  tenanta:  being  1  ia  S9  of  the  whole  population,  and 
1  in  7  of  the  male  population  twenty  years  ol  age  and  up- 

r  J.-t,  as  taken  tii  1631. 

OxfurJ>hire  coutaimi  five  savings'  banlu :  the  num* 
het  of  depoaitors  and  amount  of  deposit*  on  tlw  20th 
of  Nofomfasr.  in  each  of  tbo  fiiUowing  yasHb  vom  m 
under 

M9fc        m       VOL  ISM. 
K«W«rilsporilM  .     .      MM        MI4        iJSM  S.Mt 

BtafdepiMU*    .      <(t4e3«5   dMifK   diM.m  tm.m 


The  TSffioHS  sums  ploosd  in  the  ssvin^'  banks  ia  1830, 
18S7,  Md  Itn,  mn  disMbutod  as  imder:— 


ttas. 


Mm 


Omo- 


itSO 
100 


5^ 


19 


iin.aa 

SI.I8S 
2ajMS 

i,241 


l./l'l* 
313 
16 


4  ica 

1 

31S 
l-ll 

10 


IM.ia;^ 
ac.ijij 


C4C6     mjUt     «.M3  I»3,1GU 


7^  S(«A>65 


EductUion. — The  foUowing  aummary  ia 
Pariiamentaiy  Rstums  on  Sduoation 

of  1835  :— 


taken  from  the 
iatho 


InlantsclMoU  .  •  • 
Nonber  of  ehOdton  at  snch  ichoali  j 
ages  ftom  8  to  7  vears 

Mafeii         .  « 

Females      .  » 

Sex  not  specified  • 

Oadyachools         .         .  .010 
WwuNrof  dtiUvanat  mdi  aehooli; 
mta  ftom  4  to  14  y«sn>« 

Malea  « 

Females  .  « 
Sex  not  specified  * 

Schools     .         .  070 
l^tal  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction .         •  • 
Sunday-schools      .  .  •  884 
Number  of  children  at  sueh  scliools  ; 
agea  £con  4  to  15  years : — 

Males  •  • 
Females  .  , 
Sex  not  specified    .  '. 


IMA 


355 
374 
652 


6,450 

5.730 
2.378 


1,881 


l<fi08 


10«049 


16,738 


Aanmiug  that  the  popolstion  between  the  agea  of  2  and 
is  years  haa  inereaaed  in  the  aame  prow>rtioo  aa  the  whole 

f  ihe  population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population 
iiu  ioctsaaed  ia  lbs  smm  t«U«  siaco  1031  m  iu  tho  t«a 


yeara  preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  numWr  of 
cliildren  between  the  ages)  of  2  and  15  years  thus  found 
residing  iu  Oxfordshire,  in  1833.  was  about  SI. 733. 
Twenty-three  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  placea 
where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  children.  763  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein  cannot  be  supposed 
to  attend  any  other  school;  at  all  other  places  Sunday- 
school  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to  other 
schools  a!>.i,  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  proporlion 
dupliiale  entry  is  thus  produoed,  must  remain  uncertain. 
Fifiy-fivo  schools,  containing  3347  children,  which  am 
both  daily  and  Sunday  aohoola,  u«  Mturned  ftom  varioiw 

EUces,  and  duplicate  entry  is  tborelbre  known  to  have 
oen  thus  far  created.  Makinz  allowance  for  this  un- 
certainty therefore,  we  may  perljapi  fairly  cstiiuale  that 
little  more  than  unf  half  of  lha  children  between  the 
agea  of  3  and  15  years  are  under  iiulruclion  in  this 

ooun^. 

Maintenance  qf  Schoois. 


T.i!,.]. 


Scb*- 


1>I 


7« 


SchU. 


6 

153 


I  Iu.. 

a»-i 


Sci.U.  I  *«»•»- 


s.Me 


7.m\   4«  s.Me 

4]— i— 


The  schools  ostablisbod  bjr  DiaaentMi,  iadaded  in  the 
above  statemontp  aro~« 

SehoUra. 

Infant-scbools        ,  .  1,  containmg  76 

Dailyschools  .  ,  n         ,  551 

Sunday-schools       .  .  07         ,  0,800 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Tnlknt  and  other  daily  schools        '264.  containing  8,350 

Sunday  v  hools        .  .  166         .  11,480 

Tliirty-nino  boarding-schools  are  included  in  tho  number 
of  daily -schools  given  above.  No  school  in  tkb  county  ap- 
naa»  to  ho  eonOnad  to  the  children  of  parants  of  the  Esta- 
blished Chnroh,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination, 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  c\li  v  uiitance, 
etipeitally  iu  schools  establiahed  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
arc  here  indudod  WoiUyna  Ibthodiats  and  Ronaa 
Catholica. 

Lendinf^broifes  of  books  are  attaehod  to  80  sdiools  in 

this  oounty. 

OXPECKKRS.  [Bri-nA(;x;  Okiho.nvx.] 
OX  US  is  the  antient  iiame  nf  tlic  river  Amoo  or  Jihon. 
Tlii!i  river  rises  in  the  mouniaina  which  form  iho  nortbera 
boundary  of  India,  and  flows  into  tho  Sea  of  Aral.  Aoourd* 
ing  to  most  of  the  antient  vtitors,  it  flowed  direct  into  the 
Caspian;  and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  oonfirmed  by  tho 
existence  of  its  former  okannol.  Herodotus  !.peak=  of  lius 
river  under  the  nuua  of  Araxes(i.  -JOJ,  205  ;  iv.  11, 40); 
ihougli  it  must  bo  rciiiar'^ed  that  many  commentators  sup- 
pose  that  the  A  raxes  of  lierudotus  ia  the  river  of  the  w^wiff 
name  in  Armenia ;  while  othon  snpposo  tint  it  ia  either  tho 
Vol^  or  tho  Jaxartos.  It  wpmn  almost  eortain  however 
that  (his  Arsxes  should  be  looked  for  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian,  though  it  would  be  ditlicuU  to  dLtinniiiic  ulallier 
it  hliould  bo  rc^^ardcd  as  the  same  a»  ilio  Oxus  ur  the 
Jaxartes.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with 
the  Araxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  says  that  it  rises  in  tho 
country  of  the  Matieni  (i.  202)  and  Hows  towards  the  east 
(ir.  40)1  Aoooiding  to  his  aocouot  there  were  man  v  islands 
in  it.  some  as  large  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied  itselt  hy  forty 
mouth-',  which  wlto  all  lost  in  marshes,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  whah  tluwed  into  the  Caspian  (i.  202).  Strabo  i>aya 
that  thcOxu-:  roM'  in  the  Indian  mountains  and  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  (Slrabo,  xi.,  u.  509,  519);  which  is  also  tho 
opinion  of  Mela  (iii.  5)  and  Ptolemy.  Phny  (vi.  18)  makes 
it  rise  in  a  lake  called  Qsm;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
with  his  nsnal  carslessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
ho  confounded  its  source  with  iti<  termination. 

The  Oxus  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  receives  many 
allhiont-i,  of  which  the  ino«t  important  mentioned  by  the 
antient.H  was  the  Oubus,  which,  according  to  most  accounts* 
floweil  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth ;  though,  according  to 
some,  it  flowed  into  tho  Caspian  hjf  a  sopaiate  channel. 
(Strabo,  xi.  509,  618.)  There  is  however  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  the  statements  of  the  antient  writers  on  tliis  sub- 
ject. Strabo  States  that  it  lisci  ux  tho  same  mounuiins  aa 
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tbe  Oxus  (xi.  509) ;  wUch  must  be  ^  id  intake,  unless,  as  is 
probably  the  cue*  tbe  Oxuft  and  tb«  OcUu»  ue  to  be  re- 
garded as  tbo  nniv  river. 

The  Oxus  lias  exercised  an  important  influenco  upon  the 
history  and  riMli/  itmn  of  A-ia.  Il  has  ui  almost  all  ages 
formed  the  lioundary  between  tin-  ^Teat  monarchies  of 
Aouth-western  Asia  and  ihe  wandering  hordes  of  Scytbia  and 
Tartar}'.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  lerminalcd  by  its 
bankib  and  tlMM  of  the  Maoedoniaiu  vere  few  and  unim- 
portant beyond  it.  The  Oxiu  appears  to  have  (brmed  one  of 
the  earliest  channels  for  the  ronveyancc  of  the  produce  of 
India  Ui  the  western  countries  of  Asia.  Strnbo  informs  us 
(xi.,  p.  509),  on  llie  authority  of  Ari>lobuhi8.  tliat  goods  were 
conveyed  from  India  down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caitpian.  and 
were  thence  carried  by  tbe  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the 
eountries  bordering  on  tbe  Euxine.  lliis  account  is  also 
eonftrmcd  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (quoted  by  Plin.,  vi. 
19  f.  wlio  luloniis  that  Pom pey  learneil,  m  iIk;  war  with 
Milhruiates.  ibat  Indian  ^oous  were  carri>  1  l>yilipOxus 
into  tbe  Caspian,  and  ilu  iice  tlm.ui^li  ilu-  CLi>i':aii  to  iho 
fiver  Cyrus,  from  which  river  ihey  were  coavcjcd  by  a 
Jonrnoy  of  live  days  to  the  river  Phasis  in  i'onttis. 

The  breadth  of  the  Oxus  imoMdiately  to  the  Dorth  of  I 
Baikh  is  800  yards,  and  its  depth  20  feet  iBtimes's  TVareU 
into  Hokhara,  vol.  i.,  p.  2  ; ') ;  but  south  of  Bokhara  tlie  livi  i 
M  only  650  yards  wide,  but  fruiu  25  to  29  feet  deep.  (Humes, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  5.) 

OXYG£N,  an  elementary  body.iho  properties  of  which 
are  best  known  and  mmtremarkable  in  itaelattio or  aeriform 
state,  in  which  it  is  termed  Cktygm  got.  The  most  im- 
portant discovery  of  this  substance  was  made  by  Dr.  Priestley 

on  tbe  Isl  of  Aumist,  \  77A.  iwd  of  Ins  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  eheuittal  scicnci;,  tins  14  at  once  tbe  mo-.l  splendid 
and  the  most  solid,  and  has  rendered  bis  name  iniiiensliahle. 

Dr.  Priestley  has  stated,  with  his  usual  candour,  that  the 
discovery  was  also  made,  quite  independently,  though  later, 
by  Schcele.  and  he  has  leAited  the  uiyust  claim  of  La- 
voisier to  be  also  one  of  the  discoverers  of  this  element. 
To  this  gas  Dr.  PiiesUey  i;uve  the  name  of  def  hlnguticated 
air,  Scheele  called  ii  em^yreul  air.  and  (Jondorcct  vital  air. 
Lavoisier  gave  it  ilie  name  of  oxygen,  from  the  Greek  words 
dCic*  aeidt  and  the  root  ytv,  to  generatt,  because  be  con- 
sidered it  as  tbe  sole  eaiiseof  acidity;  this  appellation  it 
etill  retains,  although  it  is  now  well  known  (bat  there  aie 
a(  id^  which  do  not  contain  it  and  alkalis  which  do. 

l>r.  Priestley  first  proi  urcd  this  gasecais  body  by  l  eafing 
the  binoxide  of  mercury,  then  called  m^icuriuM  prtecipita- 
ttu  per  se,  in  an  air>jar.  over  mercury,  by  niean^  of  a  lens, 
and  he  afterwards  obtained  it  from  other  substancei*. 

It  is  BOW  prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  thepnr- 
pn<ic^  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  applied.  These  ways  we 
sliall  briedy  state  and  expliun.  and  also  describe  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gas  icvn  the  hinoitido  of  aeicurjr .  Ant  u&cd 
by  Dr.  Priestley. 

When  mercury  is  heate<l,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed 
to  aimoapherie  air,  it  is  found  that  the  volume  of  tbe  air  is 
diminished,  and  the  weiftht  of  tbe  mercury  increased,  and 
tbnt  it  hcromes  during  the  operation  a  red  crystalline  body, 
w  liK  li  IS  ihv  binoxide  of  mercury,  formed  by  the  metal  cora- 
bin  tij"  with  the  oxygen  of  tbe  air. 

When  this  substance  is  subjected  in  a  retort  to  a  higher 
tetnpaniture  than  that  required  for  its  formation,  the  athniiy 
between  the  metal  and  tbe  Mjfffin  is  overcome;  tbe  former 
returns  to  its  matallie  elate,  and  the  latter  to  its  gaseous 
form :  and  iraddedtothaiMidaalatmo^tlierio  air,itavolume 

is  re',tore<l. 

Il  It  be  quite  pure,  niid  the  operation  be  arcunitely  pcr- 
lurmed,  'iltt  grains  (1  equivalent)  of  binoxide  of  mercury 
should  bo  separated  hf  the  agency  of  heat  into  202  grains, 
one  equivalent  of  mflrottty,  and  16  grains,  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen,  measuring  46*5  cnhie  inches. 

By  this  process  ihen  oxygen  gas  is,  tlioucib  indirectly, 
obtaincdfromatmospliericair:  Imltiiere  sa  natural  ractallic 
oxido,  \.\\iibi>i()Xtdt'  (ij  mnni:ini'  ft  '.  wliicli  isruutid  plentifully, 
and  wbicb  also  yields  it  by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  and 
the  quautity  of  gas  obtained  is  dcpandant  upon  the  degree 
of  iMt  employed  i  in  this  ease  however,  unlike  that  of  the 
binoxide  of  metcury,  the  metal  is  not  reduced.  The  oqui- 
Va'ent  of  binoxide  i  f  riiancuncsc  [ManganhseI  is  J  i,  i  i  n- 
sisting  of  '28  of  metal  and  2.  equivalents  of  oxygen  —  hi  ; 
and  when  11  ^-i:iins  are  heated  to  iiuiderale  redness  ;n  a 
coated  glass  retort,  half  an  equivalent  uf  oxygen,  or  4  grains, 
nMBMuriiig  llf  S  euhte  tnehei^  wro  expelledi  and  theto  Knaiiu 


in  the  retort  an  equivalent  of  scsquioxide  of  mangane**, 
comiKieed  of  28  metal  and  12  oxyKdU  =  40.  Rut  tf  lb« 
equivalent  of  hhraaidehe  strongly  heated  in  an  ironisiiort, 
it  is  then  converted  into  red  oxide,  oensisiing  of  one  «qm«v 
lent  of  metal,  and  one  and  one-thbd  of  oxygen,  whJ» 
lw()-lbirds  of  an  t'<iuivalent  of  oxygen  are  expelled,  veigk« 
ing  5'32  grains  and  uieasurmg  liS  eubic  inches. 

Another  but  less  eligible  inclbod  i)l  obtaining  oxygea 
from  the  binoxide  of  manganese,  is  to  heat  it  w  ith  sulpburi.- 
aeid  in  a  retort ;  in  this  case  an  equivalent  of  the  biuoxide 
='14,  loses  a  whole  equivalent  of  ojqrgoa  "  B  grains,  or  33^S 
cubic  inches,  and  there  renabi  in  the  retort  protoxide  <f 
raanu'aneM"  etmibincd  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  pr> 
tosulphato  of  manganese.  It  it>  tu  be  observed  tl.ai  tb«*« 
statements  of  the  quantities  of  oxygon  proc  urable  Irnm  a 
given  quantity  of  tbe  binoxide  of  maagaoete  are  made  on 
the  supposition  of  its  being  quite  pure,  wUoh  ia  hardly  etrer 
thecnse;  the  binoxide  of  eoiDSMloavctjeoiBBiOlllyeiNitaias 
20  per  cent,  of  impurity. 

Red  or  deutoxH'e  I't"  lead  alf.<\  when  healed,  either  With 
or  without  sulphuric  acid,  yields  oxygen  gas,  but  liio  qtiaotitr 
obtained  is  small,  and  the  processes  are  oii  several  acrouniv 
ineligible.  When  nitrate  of  potash  also  is  boated  to  redoefi. 
I  it  (fives  oot  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  gaa,  firum  the 
del  (imposition  of  the  nitric  add;  but  as  it  come*  over  mixt4 
at  dinerent  periods  of  the  operation  with  triable  quaouiM* 
of  ilie  iizoticgaa€fthanitrieacid,thiaiaiMtaiBelhodiiaitil|y 
resorted  to. 

The  o\ygen  gu  obtatKed  from  biWMtide  of  manganese  u 
sufficiently  pure  §at  all  the  usual  pnrpoaea  of  expeniBeab 
intended  merely  to  illustrate  the  properties  of  the  gaa;  bat 

when  the  ^ns  i*  required  for  chemical  nnalysia  or  accursie 
invesiligsiii.  lis,  it  \%  then  obtained  from  the  salt  formerly 
called  oxymuriiilo  of  potash,  but  now  chlorate  of  ptjtusb. 

Chlorato  of  potash  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  chfe- 
ric  acid  76,  and  one  of  potash  48  s  1S4 ;  and  when  \U 
grains  are  heated  in  n  Ntort,  thef  m  tesdvad  inta  ta 
equivalent  ofchloride  of  polasiium  76,  whleh  remaina  in  the 
retort,  and  fi  cquivna  nts  of  uxygcn,  from  the  acid  and  1 
from  tbe  ]>otn^h  —  4?,  wlncli  meaiure  nearly  l-J'i  cubic  IS* 
ches,  so  that  tlieie  is  senreely  any  other  sub>taiica  whidi 
yields  so  much  oxygen  gas  or  of  so  great  |>uriiy. 

Oxygen  possesses  great  power  of  eoinhinallon  with  other 
elementary  bodies,  there  beinir  s^rcely  one  withwhiehil 
is  not  known  to  combine  either  by  direct  union  or  iaiiroet 
chemical  action.  The  compounds  tu  which  it  gives  rise  by 
corobinin;.^,  for  example,  with  certain  inotsls,  and  eUo  in- 
deed with  some  other  bodies,  may  be  classed  under  tbe  three 
heads  of  oxides,  acida,  and  aliulis.  There  are  many  la- 
dies which,  by  a  moderate  deeree  of  oxidation,  become  ttet 
oxides,  and  by  an  increased  degiee,  acids  ;  such  aubstaaecs 
are  charcoal,  phosphorus,  chromium.  &c.:  but  there  i*  no 
instance  or  its  forming  with  different  propOftiaDS  of  tbe 
same  clement  an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

Tbo  properties  of  oxygen  gas  arc,  that  it  is  devoid  of 
colour,  taste,  or  smell,  and  being  trai»sparent,  it  is  also  uvt- 
sible.  It  pomeasee  the  meehanieal  properUes  of  ooamon 
air  ;  it  iscapnblc  of  being  respired,  and  a  given  volume  of 
it  w  ill  supuori  litc>  much  longer  than  an  equal  bulk  of  comnuin 
air;  on  tnis  account  the  name  of  viial  air  was  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  100  cubic 
inches  at  a  medium  tCBBperattire  and  pressure  weigbiag 
■14-4  grains,  whereas  an  equal  volume  of  atmoephahe  air 
weighs  3t  gtuins.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  re> 
quiriiii;  about  '17  times  its  bulk  for  solution.  Light  has  no 
ctlccl  upuu  ill  by  heat,  like  all  gaseous  bodies.  »l  h 

merely  expanded;  and  electrieity  is  iiuaiiable  of  cffivi.i^ 
any  change  in  its  properties.  U.<(ygcn  gas  his  not  been 
rendered  either  liquid  or  solid  by  the  united  agency  of  cold 
and  preesuro,  and  not  having  been  divided  into  two  or  mm* 
kinds  of  matter,  it  is  considered  as  elementary  in  its  natwe- 

ills  equivalent,  atnrr^ic  or  combining  weight,  i^j  8. 
It  will  be  proper  hero  to  notice  the  production  of  oxygen 
tjas  by  the  artion  of  electricity,  especially  VMltnic  ek  etr  icUy, 
wbii-h,  a->  is  well  known,  possesses  the  power  of  evolving 
both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water.  Oxygen  gla  la  ah* 
evolved  by  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  io«  moiMoncd 
leaves  of  trees,  which  by  this  agency  dccompoae  the  car- 
biiriir  ;iri  I  diffused  in  the  afni<»phere  from  various  sourcfs 
aipl  by  combining  it  witli  tln-'.r  carb'ni,  Iluuiisli  auJ  in- 
rre.i^c  in  siee.  When  eom|>ounds  rontanung  oxygen 
decomposed  by  voltaic  electcicity,  the  oxygen  is  evulved  til 
tha  gataoua  sinta  •!  tbe  aaodo  cr  imilivt  (otib 
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The  most  remarkable  property  of  oxygon  gas,  and  lliat  on 
account  of  ^«  Inch  it  has  been  called  i'Vr«-atr,  is  tho  facility 
and  splendour  mlb  which  bodies,  when  pnvioiuly  igiuted, 
bun  in  it.  Sub«i«Dora  which  donotandwneonibustiou  in 
the  air.  will  readily  do  so,  and  with  grwt  bviUittiey,  in  oxy  ^vu 
ps;  iron  for  examjile  burns  very  readily  in  it  when  pie- 
Tiou«ly  made  i  td-Iiot.  Tbo  inteusily  of  the  light  i-tDilloU 
bjr  burnini,'  iilio^^phoni*  IQ  OKJ^m  gOS  U  Mwh  W  to  be 
I  Kirccly  toterable. 

In  conrluiioOp  «•  nMy  Mimrk,  that  until  aAer  tbe  disco- 
I  ntf  ot  tfait  gu  nothing  «u  or  couid  b»  knowp  fM|MMtiiig 
I  lie  Bttwro  of  the  nr,  of  water,  or  of  wrtb,  alt  of  trhieh, 

formerly  reckoned  as  tdi  rni  :i",iry  bodies,  aie  now  known  Ut 
he  compound,  and  to  coiuain  oxygen  as  one  of  their  con- 
stituents. It  lia«  also  thrown  threat  and  unexpoetBd  light 
on  the  nature  of  combuatioo  lUoA  respiration. 

Tbc  <'om[Kiundj  which  Oj^fM  forma  with  metala  and 
oibor  elmneirtMj  bodiM^  ai*  ttwtoA  of  under  their  re- 
spective heeds,  whether  they  eit  oxidea,  acids,  or  elkalk. 
0XY'IX>PH  US.    [CtcuLiDJB,  vol.  viii.,  p.  809.] 
OXYMUHIATIC  ACID.  fCHtoRtNB.] 
OX  YNO'TUS,  Mr.  Swain*oii*8  namo  for  a  genua  of  CW- 
kpvnntF,  or  CtUerptiiar-Catchert.  [Bhrius.] 

OXYRHYNCHS.  a  name  given  bgr  M.  LatreiUe  to  a 
great  diTision  of  Brachyuroua  crustafeana.  consisting  of  the 
Nadatl/e,  the  Oxyttomet,  and  naany  of  the  Anomura  (Ano- 
moures)  of  M.  Milnu  Edwards.  The  latter  zoologist  how- 
ever remarks  that  as  the  clnssiflcatiun  in  whiL-h  the  term 
was  employed  has  hwn  long  abandonc  l  even  \>y  its  author, 
be  (M.aliine  Edwards)  had  thought  that  it  would  not  bo 
ineoowMiieot  to  apply  it  to  the  family  to  be  noticed, 
and  00  avoid  the  neceaaity  of  adding  a  new  nemo  to  lOdto- 
giral  nomendature,  which  is  already  so  vast. 

The  natural  group,  then,  to  whu  li  M.  Milne  Edwards 
applies  the  name  '  Oxyrhtiinue  is  that  which  presonUi  a 
nervous  system  more  centralised  than  be  baa  as  yet  disco- 
vered among  the  crustaceans,  and  it  is  (Hriocipally  for  that 
naooD  that  be  places  the  Oxyrbynchs  at  the  bead  of  the 
aeriea  formed  by  these  animals.  In  fact,  be  observes,  the 
diftrent  medullary  gangliuns  of  the  thorax  do  not,  in  this 
iaatance,  form  more  than  u  single  solid  mass  in  the  form  ol' 
a  disk,  whilst  in  the  othei  L>«2c»iM>ds,  of  which  the  internal 
anatomy  is  known,  these  same  ganglions  remain  more  or 
ieaa  disUoet,  and  only  unite  so  aa  to  form  a  circular  ring. 
In  many  of  the  Oxyrhyneha,  M.  Milne  Edwards  has  also 
remarked  that  the  two  portions  of  the  liver,  in.stcad  of  being 
oompletely  separated  as  in  the  other  Decapods,  arc  united 
on  the  median  line  by  an  uiuqi.ui  l<<l>e:  this  viscus  is  well 
developc^l  and  extends  over  a  great  {lart  of  the  vault  of  the 
bratu  hial  ravity.  The  number  of  branchite  is  always  nine 
00  each  side  of  the  thorax;  aeven  of  these  organs^  tbe  last 
of  which  ia  ineetted  above  the  thlid  foot,  are  very  much 
developed,  and  rest  on  the  vault  of  the  sides,  whiUt  the  two 
others  are  often  reduced  to  tho  rudimentary  stale,  and  are 
iujden  at  tho  base  of  the  first  Lastly,  the  vault  of  the 
retpiratory  rottVy  isbut  slightly  elevated,  and,  tliroii^liLiul  its 
extent,  nearlycomes  inconia<  t  wiih  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brancbim.  The  leat  of  tbe  internal  orgaoixation  offen  no- 
thing peeoliar. 

But  the  tame  assertion  cannot  Ik--  made  with  rcp^ard  to  the 
external  organization  of  these  animals.  The  L'cticral  Ibrin 
of  ilioir  body  approxunalcs  to  that  of  a  triuiii^'ie.  of  which 
the  base  is  rounded  and  turned  backwards.  The  carapace 
nearly  always  vciy  unequal,  rough  with  spines  or  hairs, 
and  fomorkably  longer  than  it  ia  wide ;  the  reeiooa,  with  tbo 
exception  of  ue  befatie,  are  ordinarily  dlaunct;  the  eto- 
morhal  region  is  neiirly  always  lon'^er  tlian  if  is  wide,  al- 
though It  occupies  all  the  width  of  ibe  past-orbital  part  of 
the  canipaco,  uiid  is  never  divided  into  two  on  the  laeilian 
lini-  by  a  nearly  linear  prolongation  of  the  genital  region,  as 
!'>  seen  in  the  greater  number  of  the  Cyelometopes  and  tho 
Catomeiapu.  Tho  laslrnamed  region  ii,  in  general,  but 
littto  developed,  and  is  oonlbunded  more  or  lesa  completely 
with  the  stoTT  Hcli  1  i  l-jh,  or  is  truncated  anteriorly.  The 
hepatic  r.gioiis  a.L  fudimentary  and  indistinct,  but  the 
branchial  regiuns  are  very  much  (levelo]>ed,  and  extend  be- 
yond the  edge  of  the  anteiior  border  of  the  sternal  plastron; 
thcjr  ara  oooeave*  and  it  ia  always  towanls  their  middle  that 
tlM  oampaea  proiontt  tho  giei3«ftt  width.  Nothing  parti- 
ctthr  {<  obaervable  in  tho  cardial  and  intestinal  regions. 
The  /r'^  !'  ii  dl  vn  v  ■  i  irrow,  and.  in  general,  advance-;  as 
to  tonsuiute  a  vuiy  prujectitu;  rostrunu   The  orbits  are  di- 

iMttd  mm  or  lorn  oUiQtwIy  «atl^tid%  and  an  oftni  ao 


small  atid  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  ocular 
i>tvu)s.  liiat  these  organs  cannot  bend  bacli;  the  post-fora- 
minal  portions  of  these  cavities  is  rather  dec^,  and  extends, 
as  usual,  rather  fiur  outwards,  that  tbo  qros  may  be  entirely 
hidden  therein.   Tho  antmrue  of  the  first  pair  exhibit  nu- 
thinj:  remarkable  in  frrm  :  but  their  nuiveable  stem  is  fairly 
dcveluped;  tliuy  bend  back,  inaily  always,  longitudinally, 
and  arc  lodged  in  receptacles  equally  h  ii^tudinal  and  com- 
pletely separated  from  tiie  orlnlal  cavities.   In  nearly  all 
tbe  Brachyuru  the  first  j.  i:it  of  the  external  antcnnco  is  ex- 
tremely developed,  and  completely  soldered  to  the  front  and 
to  the  neigbhoorinf^  parts  of  the  pterygostomian  regions; 
it  constitutes  a  considevablc  portion  of  the  lower  w  all  of  tho 
orbit,  and  prei^euts  at  its  base  a  circular  npcrluie,  whicli  is 
filled  by  a  calcareous  disk  belonging  to  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus; the  two  auccccdirtg  joints  are,  in  general,  perfectly 
free,  and  aopport  a  vatlti  r  wngterminel  stem.  ThaepU^ 
tome  is,  in  gooend,  nearly  ennarc :  tho  antrnnanj  region 
\cty  much  developed,  and  tne  edge  of  the  buccal  _fyame, 
which  terminates  it  posteriorly,  is  nearly  sirni-ht  and  pro- 
jects much.   Tho  pterygontomian  regiom,  on  tho  contrai  y, 
are  not  extended,  and  are  in  general  rather  clearly  dividecl 
into  two  portions,  one  corresponding  with  tho  efTercnt  canal 
of  the  respiratory  cavity,  and  the  other  situated  in  front  of 
and  outsicle  the  first;  finally,  the  curved  line  which  indicates 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  dorsal  piece  of  the  carapace  with 
the  lateral  claws,  lerininatcs  io\i:trds  the  base  of  the  thir\l 
foot.    The  ext'TiiiU  jaw-Jeet  never  reach  bejrond  the  an- 
terior border  itf  the  buccal  frame  ;  their  first  joint  is  largo, 
and  scnes  as  a  valvule  to  doee  the  aperture  which  ia  aeon 
immediately  before  the  anterior  feet^  and  oondnels  to  the 
branchial  cavity ;  it  supports  at  its  internal  extremity  a  palp 
and  a  stem,  of  which  the  two  first  joints  are  very- large  and 
cover  tho  rest  of  the  buccal  apparatus,  of  winch  the  tlirce 
last  pieces  are  by  much  the  least  .■  tlie  general  form  of  this 
species  of  opcrcula  varies,  but  is  never  triangular.  The 
jmo-fcet  of  the  second  pair  present  nothing  remarkable ; 
the  first  joint  of  the  palp  of  those  of  tbo  third  is  always 
longer  than  the  corneous  made,  which  represents  tho  exter- 
nal purtion  of  the  stem.  Tlie  other  appendages  of  tho  ino  ii  th 
odcr  nothing  particular.    In  general,  ibe  aternal  plastron 
is  nearly  circular,  and  the  s])aco  which  separates  the  pos- 
terior feet  inconsiderable.    The  incilian  apodeme  of  tho 
thorax  ordinarily  only  occupies  the  last  ring :  tbe  sella  Tor* 
cica  is  not  much  devated,  and  the  sternal  apodmMf,  which 
separate  the  corresponding  cells  from  tho  external  jaw-feet 
and  the  thoracic  three  first  pair,  are  far  from  extending  near 
to  the  nicdinii  line  of  tin;  bo'ly.     The  first  pair     feet  are 
geiierally  of  (lie  same  sizo  on  each  side;  but  their  dimen* 
sions  are  very  different  in  some  species  and  also  in  the  sexeSk 
Tbe  succeeding  feet  are  often  of  enormoiu  len^'tb,  nnd  are 
nearly  always  slender  and  cyUndrieal;  this  •I  sposition  is 
even  carried  so  far  in  some  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  that  it  has 
obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea-sjAdera.    Tho  second 
or  third  last  pairs  are  sometimes  subchdiform  ;  but  these 
organs  never  take  the  form  of  natatory  tins,  and  in  general 
those  of  the  three  last  pairs  diminish  gradually  in  length. 

It  is  in  tbe  basilary  joint  of  the  posterior  ibei  that  tho 
apertures  which  give  a  passage  to  tho IntromiflsiTO  organs  of 
the  male  are  situated:  these  organs  are  in  immediate  rela- 
tionship with  tho  abdominal  members,  and  are  never  lodj^eil 
in  a  transversal  canal  of  the  sternum.  The  di'-jKisitioa  of 
the  abdomen  varies  much ;  sometimes  it  prcacnta  seven  di»- 
lint^inaoBs;  sometimes  that  of  the  female  only  oflbrs six, 
Ave,  Off  even  frur;  whilst  that  of  Ibe  make  remain*  oom* 
posed  of  aeven  septntite  rings ;  someiinieo  tho  males  hoive 
only  s\x  segments.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  in  the 
males  the  space  coniprisc'd  between  the  posterior  feet  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  abd  n  i  ii  With  regard  to  the  appen- 
dages of  this  part  of  the  b^nly.  they  present  nothing  parti- 
cular in  the  female,  and  in  the  male  those  of  the  first  pair 
are  in  general  slender,  styliform,  tmneated  at  the  end, 
nearly  straight,  and  rather  long ;  whilst  those  of  the  seeond 
pair  are  rudimentary. 

Ihtbits,  Food,  iVc. — The  Oxjrhynclis  are  all  essentially 
marine.  None  are  known  to  live  in  fresh-water  or  to  fre- 
quent the  .sburci  of  the  a4ia;  but  all  inhabit  great  depths, 
and  are  generally  obtained  when  dredging  for  large  fisb. 
Their  long  feet  would  convey  an  idea  of  nirahlMiHi,  but 
these  erastaeea  are  in  general  stow  In  their  notlaiii»  and 
n  die  out  of  water.  No  owimnMia  ue  known  Mnopf 
them. 

V  No  foMilOxyrhTaefai  Uvt  •■  }•*  Vomi  dilnnA 
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OS.  Edwards.)  M. Milne  Edwards  dividea  thU  fiunilr,  which 
ombraccTi  a  coiibidurublo  number  of  genera,  into  ihreo 
tri|>e*— the  MacrovodiaiiM,  the  Maims  or  Mtdadre,  and  the 

Pi-.rih  iiopiant.  The  rea  ii-i- will  Ihi'l  the  two  firKt  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  their  rt-srieclive  titles,  and  the  Rir- 
thennpian*  will  be  deicrilwd  under  that  name. 

OXYRHYNCHt;S,  M.Temminck'a  name  for  a  geuus 
of  birds  placed  liy  Mr.  Swainaon  under  the  fktsily  WeUft, 
[W, >  i,.  hus.] 

C>  X  \    i  Ti  N  t '  1 1 U  S .    [K< .  Y 1'  1.  ] 

OXY'STOMA.  Tlie  Ot-i/stonic^  uf  M.  do  Blainvillo 
form  tliL'  fifili  family  of  hu  Asiphomdranchiota.  [Jajc- 
TIIIV  V  1 

OXYSTOMES,  Uie  mme  applied  bv  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  Ihe  (burth  and  last  ftmUy     Braenyurons  craataeeans 

(tyjic,  Inicuiia.  Fabr.),  comprising  all  tliL-  (■ri;>tai<  a  which 
ino»t  resemble  the  type  in  their  general  oi^Jin/aiion,  and 
especially  in  the  cotifi  rm.iii.ni  uf  the  Laci  al  aiiiiuruius. 

The  apertures  fur  ilio  |  nsio^c  of  the  iiUruuiiiiSivu  organs 
of  the  inale^  are  h^lluvscd  out  in  the  basilarv  joint  of  the 
posterior  feet,  as  in  tbe  Oj^yrh^neha  and  the  Cl^'clometopcs. 
The  disposition  of  tbe  branebin  is  also  nearly  tbe  aanic  tu 
in  the  ja>l-tiauu"d  js'iiju]).  but  kkjiiu'IIiiii's  tin-  iu:mbi.r  of 
tbcM  organs  ii  lu»  i.:«iU3iduiabU*,  and  duus  nut  auiovuil  lv> 
more  than  sbt  on  each  bide.  In  nit^i  of  tlnsi;  c  rii>iaceBn» 
tbe  branchial  cavity  dooii  not  prc!«cnt  at  ihu  baac  of  the  feet 
any  aperture  fur  the  entrance  of  the  water  neccaaary  for 
nepiration»  and  this  liquid  only  arrives  there  by  a  gutter 
hollowed  out  on  each  hide  of  the  prclahial  space,  serv  ing  as 
a  f):Lssas;e  for  the  water  expelled  from  the  branchial  rav;iy. 
This  ciiual  ia  very  long  in  nearly  all  the  Oxyslomcs,  and  is 
converted  into  a  species  of  tube  Ijv  a  prolcmyatioti  of  tiiu 
anterior  jaw*feet  Tbe  internal  botX  parts  havo  aot  yet 
beon  discMYfimd  lo  piMent  any  pertieidar  organization. 

The  CampoM  n  generally  more  or  leaa  eiroular,  but 
sometimes  it  is  eurved  anteriorly  only,  and  much  resembles 
that  of  some  of  the  CyclouietoiK-^.  The  tye^,  uro  ordinarily 
small.  Tlie  di:>positiua  of  iho  unlennos  Nurics,  but  in  romt 
cases  tbe  region  occupied  by  these  appendagei  is  of  small 
extent.  The  buccal  frame  is  in  moat  of  the  fkiuily  entire!) 
triangular,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a  narrow iUmnit, 
which  ia  much  prolonged,  often  to  a  level  witU  tbe  eyes  and 
close  to  tbe  front.  The  external  jawfeei  wfatoh  (111  this 
have  nlKo  ordinarily  tlie  form  of  an  elongated  triangle,  and 
do  not  permit  the  terminal  steuilet  to  W  |icrccivcd  exter- 
nally ;  they  advsuioe  then  near  tu  the  extremity  of  the  buc- 
cal firame^  but  never  reach  it,  so  that  there  is  always  at  this 
point  n  gaping  aperture  wbicb  serves  for  the  pas»age  of  the 
water  neeessary  for  respiration ;  in  olber  cases  the  external 
jaw-feet  are  much  shorter  than  the  bueeal  framo ;  the  lamel- 
lar a})pendaf;c  of  the  \utenial  jaic  feci  imu  h  l^\^'eed*  it,  and 
their  third  ioiut,  w  hich  is  narrow  and  more  or  less  tapered 
anteriorly,  docs  not  cover  the  three  small  terminal  joints. 
Tbe  anterior  feet  are  nearly  always  sbort,  and  in  tbe  greater 
pili  of  the  (kmily  tbe  hand  ia  oompreaaed,  more  or  lesa 
elefatcd  above  in  the  form  of  a  crest,  and  disposed  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  exact  application  against  the  buccal  frame. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  family  into  the  following 
tribes— tbe  Letteotiant,  the  C'alapptantt  the  Coryittant,  and 
th«  DorippuM, 

Linmaians.  (M.  Sdiraidi.) 

Cmrapaee,  in  general  circular,  presenting  anteriorly  a 
rather  strong  projection,  at  tbe  extremity  of  which  is  often 
found  the  front  and  the  orbiis.  Front  narrow,  and  orbital 
cavities  very  small  and  nearly  circular.  The  inltrHal  an- 
tenncr  how\  back  nearly  always  transversely  or  very  ob- 
liquely under  tbe  front;  and  trn  Mrlentu/  antenrue,  which 
an  inserted  in  a  nurrov  but  deep  mich  of  the  orbiury 
internal  angle,  are  nearly  rudtinentaiy.  ,Tbe  Inuxal  frame 
is  in  general  regularly  triangular,  and  the  external  jaw  feet 
of  the  same  form  do  not  show  uncovered  the  stemlct  which  \ 
supports  their  third  joint;  the  palp  or  lateral  branch  of 
these  organs  is  very  large,  and  their  base  is  separated  from 
that  of  the  anterior  feet  by  a  prolongation  of  the  pterygos- 
tutaian  region,  which  il  soldered  into  the  sternal  plastron. 
The  result  is  that  the  aperttire  aituated  ordinarily  at  this 
point,  and  serving  for  tne  entrance  of  tJie  water  into  the 
tcapimtory  cavity,  is  here  wanting,  and  that  liquid  only 
arrive*  at  the  brancUiaa  by  means  of  two  canals  hollowed  on 
each  side  of  the  prelabial  spare  and  parallel  to  the  efferent 
canals  of  tbe  respiratory  eaviiv.  Tbe  second  pair  of  jaw* 
ftat  pttMUt  netbing  NtintkaUa ;  but  tha  JInt  pabr  um 


I  the  terminal  joint  of  their  stem  lamellar,  and  sufSeiently 
long  to  arrive  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  buccal  fratuc 

I  The  sternal  plastron  is  nearly  circular,  and  tbe  leg»  art 
sli  iider.  The  number  of  abdominal  joints  ia  three  or  knu, 

(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
this  tribe— i^rcanto,  PM^fftk  JUyra,  Hia  OuaUt,  Leucana, 
Persfiphona,  Xurtia,  BMia,  Om^ont,  and  Lea. 
We  shall  endeavuur  to  illustrata  tWU  of  AeM  gOMSn  in  a 

subsequent  part  of  the  work. 

Calappians. 

Campaeg  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  very  much  wi- 
dened, and  always  more  or  less  coij\ex,  l-'runlol'  luoderait? 
width,  and  the  lateial  hordtirs  of  the  carapace  delicate  aud 
more  or  leas  dontilated.  External  antenna  small,  but  verr 
distinct  External  or  ilrat  pair  of  /tet  atroog.  mmpraawg 
curved  so  as  to  apply  tbemelTca  against  the  bueeal  eagian, 
and  armed  above  with  a  more  or  less  eleialc4  crest.  The 
apertures  by  which  the  water  airives  in  the  re'<pirati)ry  cat- 
ties are  disposed  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  front  of  thi 
base  of  the  anterior  feet,  and  ihc  Dumber  of  br»t)ohi»  ti 
normal. 

The  ganaa  amngsd  by  M.  Milne  Edwarda  this 
tribe  are,  Cdk/fpa,  fm^mmu,  Jfiaujo,  fTrf  flWo.  IfalwinL  mk 
llej  atus.   Cuhppa  and  Hepaku  liava  aueadjhaw  iUaa- 

Iratcd  in  this  work. 

Ceifyatians. 

M,  Hilne  Sdwards  is  of  opinion  that  the  crustacam 
which  compose  this  group  eslabliah  tfaa  passage  batwaw 

the  C.-inofiians  nn^  the  Cilappians  on  one  side,  and  th? 
.\nurous  Decapods  { I)rc>ipo<lri  Anrmre*)  on  the  other.  Tb^ 
I'liccal frame  is  not  so  narrow  anteriorly  ns  it  i*  in  the 
greater  part  of  (he  Ory</om««,  and  the  jaw-feet  do  noCnkai 
It  exactly.  The  extermU  tuUiiuM  aia  wjlugo^  and  tlv 
eiernol  pkutrnn  is  very  natnnr* 

The  allowing  genera  oome  under  thia  tribe  in  the  ayrtiui 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards:  Alrhjctjrlm,  Thia,  Polydenttts,  r> 
rv*/f'f,  Niiiditocrysiet,  and  Pteudoooryele*.  Of  ih«« 
genera,  Coryttn  baa  ulnadybeen  deaeribad  md  aKutniid 
in  this  work. 

Dorippiana. 

Curtiparr  very  imudi  depressed,  trunrated  anteriorly,  a 
little  Widened  U.darid,  neatly  uuadrilatcral.  and  in  general 
too  >hort  to  cover  the  whole  bony.  Front  wide ;  eyes  eflbe 
ordinary  size.  Disposition  of  the  mouth  approximating 
nearly  to  that  in  Calappa,  Mursia,  &c.  The  water  raaebei 
the  brancbia  by  two  aporturea  aituated  in  front  of  the  biie 
of  the  anteiior  feel.  The  ttema*  plastron  is  circular  and 
stron^l)'  recurved  up  toward.-,  its  po.-.terior  ]^art.  The  ufil^ 
norfcei  arc  shuri;  ihosn  of  the  two  aucceediiig  pairs  arc 
long  and  lerininated  by  a  styliform  joint.  Tbe  last  or  tbe 
two  last  pair  aro  iasertfm  above  the  otheca,  upon  the  baek« 
so  to  speak,  and  are  nearly  always  nucb  amaller  than  ibe 
preceding :  they  are  terminated  in  general  by  a  bookci  joint, 
so  di^ioscd  as  to  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  probciisik-  orguii. 

M.  Miine  Edwank  arranges  iho  following  genera  under 
this  tribe:  Doripfte,  Cyniof/oiia,  Capftyra,  St/ima.  Ui 
these,  Dorippe  aud  Ethusa  have  been  already  dvenbedaad 
illustrated  in  this  work. 

OXY'STOMUS.  Mr.  Swainsou's  name  for  a  genus  of 
birds  arranged  by  luin  anumg  the  typical  Starlings.  [Sils.- 

OX  YU'RUS,  Mr.  Swaiusan'a  name  ibr  a  genua  of  birds 

E laced  by  bim  under  tha  aobfanily  Certkimut,  with  dw  ftl* 
»wing 

Gtturie  Ckaraeter. — ^Bill  abort,  straight,  very  slender, 
resembling  that  of  a  Sylvia;  the  sides  roinpre.-,s,ttl  and  iln.' 
margin  infiexed;  the  tips  entire.  Whirs  rather  lengihwucd; 
the  outer  epulis  graduated,  ilie  fourth  and  fillh  eijual.  Feet 
large.  Middle  toe  of  the  same  lengtli  as  the  hinder;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  tlie  outer  connected  to  the  middle  as  far  as 
the  first  point;  iuoer  toe  shortest.  Tad  grmduatad,  rigid: 
tbe  inner  web  broa4  and  abruptly  sinualed  at  tha  end: 
outer  web  very  narrow}  tips  of  tha  ahaftahaidand  oalna 
as  in  Dendrocolaptet. 

/.orn///j/.— South  America.  (Sw.) 

Examples  Orf/unit  ornntus  uiul  Oxynurui  Au*tialu» 
(J. I'll.,  '  S)n.') 

OYER  AND  TERMmER.  These  words  in  antient 
lav  Ffmeh  deaota  a  comniiialoa  Ibnning  a  court  of  ehmioal 
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Judicature,  the  distinguishing  character  of  which  is  de- 
av.i'ucd  by  them.  The  substance  of  the  commission,  or 
trrii,  m  it  wa*  autii  iuly  <-allo.l,  i<  uii  authority  given  by  \.hc 
king  to  certain  persons  judiciailv  to  hear  and  determine 
(«jer  ct  irruiiner)  certain  BpecifiM  offences.  The  conillik- 
iMo»  of  Q»r  mod  terminer  m  the  moet  eoa^cdMNMive  of 
fbeieTmleomtDittioni  which  eomtitate  the  suthority  of 
the  judj^es  of  a-size  on  tli<;  circuits.  On  these  occasion!! 
the)  art'  ii-u.ill)  liupi  tod  to  \\\f  lord  c!jancfl!or,  several 
:;ich  I'ftictTs  of  state,  two  jud^'fs  of  tlu^  roiirts  of  VVestmin- 
vi  T.  ttic  king's  counsel,  the  serjeants-at-law,  and  the  asso- 
mtes;  but  (excepting  en  the  Northern  Gtieuit,  where  all 
the  oommiaaiouers  but  one  aro  of  iho  qmirum)  the  judges, 
king's  oottnsel,  and  aerjeants  arc  alwaya  of  the  quorum,  so 
;ii?.t  tbo  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  the  )Mt'senco 
u2  una  of  tliem.  Justices  of  oyerand  terminer  at  thu  assizes 
baw,  by  tha  terms  of  their  commissions^  jurisdiction  to  . 
inquire  mto  the  truth  of  all  tie«sona»  micpritieiuof  lnMiOii« 
felonies,  and  misdemeanots  ooMnnitted  vithin  the  tevenl 
eoanties  and  places  which  constitute  their  circuits,  and  also  to 
hear  and  determine  the  same  on  certain  days  and  at  rortain 
places  to  be  appointed  by  the tn^clv^•s,  Besides  these  or- 
dinary courts  ot  oyer  and  ternuuiir  at  tlie  assizes,  sj)ectal 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  are  sometiiMe  iHued 
apoo  Bfgeat  oooMioDS  where  offiBiieeaof  adangeront  ten- 
d^iey  have  been  eotnniitted  io  particular  distrieta,  and 
where  the  public  pearo  and  security  rr^quiro  immediate  in- 
quiry and  putiiahment.  So  aI«o  special  riini missions  have 
i  -  u  sometimes  issued  where  from  particular  i  in  unistances 
Ihe  incofopetency  ul'  the  urdinary  tribunals  would  occasion  a 
failuro  of  justice.  A  reiuurkablu  instance  of  this  kind  ee> 
ciined  when  Mr.  Dumung,  afierwaida  Lord  Ashbnrlon,  wii 
reccrJer  of  Btiatol  and  sole  criminal  judge  nnder  the 
'nrft:rs  of  the  city.  A  forgery  of  Mr.  Dunning's  name  to 
i  bill  of  f  xehange  havuig  been  cummilted  in  Bristol,  he  pro- 
perly refused  to  try  a  case  in  which  ho  was  a  party  inte- 
r  -ied,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  issue  a  special  I 

mraission  for  the  purpose  of  hcanng  and  detcrromtn;^ 
tiua  aiqgle  oAuDee.  Upon  special  l  oui missions  of  oyer  and 
teriBiner^e  course  of  the  proceeding:,  ds  nearly  the  same 

ai  upon  urdinary  or  irenerul  eoiniuissiuns. 

OYSTER-CATCllER.  [Ska-I'ie.] 

OYSTERS,  or  OSTRACEANS.  a  family  of  mouomyiai- 
rtan  oonelulbrs.  According  to  Lamarck,  the  definition  of 
the  ilimily  ia.  '  Ligament  interior  or  demi-int«rier.  Shell 
itre^lar  and  foliated,  sometimet  papyraceous.' 

Linneus  de&ned  his  genus  Ottrea  as  '  .^m'maf  Tethys. 
■S'A^// bivalve,  ine([ui\alve,  siibanriteil.  //iVji.'f' edentulous, 
'»;ih  a  hollow  ovate  little  excavation  and  lateral  transverse 
Mri»;*  and  h«  divided  the  genus  into  the  li)l1owtnc  eee- 
ttouf 

*  Peetfaies  aarteulati,  minihiteret. 

Under  tlil.s  s*ci!oii  come  iliose  Peeten^  which  have  nearly 
•<)uUaterai  auricuUtions,  as  tectinet  maximm,  Jacobaui, 
Siritliitm,  iNMiffai  iVcMrometo,  RaitUa,  Fliea> 

*•  Pcelincs  auricula  altera  iiilus  ciliato  Spinoza. 

Under  which  are  arranged  Pec/intfj  PaUliuoi,  nodota,  JPts 
Jelit,pellaren.<t.  oUtteroUt,  tanguinta,  varia,  fluio,  glabra, 
tperadarii,  i-^tJxi. 

***  Pectins  Talvulis  altero  latere  magk  gibbis, 
consMlittg  of  P.Jbii^m»,/ateiala,  Uma. 

'***  Radea.  vutgo  Oattete  dirtce, 
C  'lnprisint;  Oitma  JUaUOtt,  dUuviana,  Folium.  orfficularUp 
eiitltt,  teiniaKtita,  Pema,  /ao^oififm,  and  Epfiififiwn. 

Lamank's  Pecfinidtr  consisted  of  the  genera  Prfum, 
Lima,  Piagiostoma,  Pecten,   PUcalufa,  Sptrndi/hiv ,  and 
hfti$. 

Tlie  Ostraceans  of  the  same  author  consist  of  the  genera 
^^  ypluea,  Ottrea,  VtiUeUa,  Hacuna,  and  Anomia. 

tuvier.  under  his  Huitret  (Ostrea.  Linn.>,  orraitees 
(htrea,  Grmphtfa,  I^en,  Lima,  and  Mum  ;  and  he  adds, 

tbat  the  follott'ine  fossil  {i^cnoTa  —  Hinnitfs,  Pltji^otiomo, 
Pachijtes,  Dianchoia,  and  Puhysix,  might  here  find  a 

i'lace. 

Approximated  to  the  Oysters,  although  multividvc.  should 
tw,  HI  his  opinion,  the  Atumia  of  BruguiC-re.  He  llieii pro- 
reods  to  Plaruna,^  genus  related  to  Awmio^wd  makes 
tiic  Tliorny  Oyttcrs,  Sp'imiylut,  Linn,  (with  PKeatula, 
Lamarck),  follow.  To  these  eucceed  Maltemt  FuheUa, 
PcToa,  &c. 

Ttm  fMnmm  of  M.  4f  BlftinvilU  consist  of  Anom'a, 


^  fHaeuna^' Ifaryar,  0\tir,i.  and  Griijhtra;  and  lu>  ^uh- 
I  ostracean*.  of  the  genera  Oxtrea,  S/Hj'iihj'ii-\  I'lualula.  Utik- 
rntf*,  Pfi'im.  Pedum,  and  Lima. 

Of  these  arrangements,  that  of  Linna)ua,  to  a  certain  ox* 
tent,  appears  be  as  natural  a's  any;  and  the  Ogsterr,  pro- 
perly so  called,  Pictaatt  and  lime,  are  treatc«l  of  in 
this  woifc  under  the  artieie  PiOTiNtD«.  Wo  see  no  good 
rea«on  why  Gryphtea  (Annmia  Gryi  fm^,  Linn.)  end  if iNh 
ml  I  should  not  bo  a«sociated  with  thai  fanuly. 

OZANA.M.  .l  ACgUKS,  was  bora  in  the  year  1640.  at 
Rouligneux,  in  the  present  deimrtnient  of  the  A  in.  Uis 
family,  though  of  Jewish  e.\traction,  had  long  been  mem* 
here  of  the  Roman  CathoUe  Church ;  and  his  father  was 
poseened  of  considerable  landed  property,  to  which  some 
ecclesiastical  patrori;ii^e  was  altai-he<l.  ,I.i<q>ies,  beaig  the 
younger  of  ivvu  »oiJi»,  ua^  designed  for  liia  church,  and  ac» 
.  eorrimgly  began  the  necessary  studies,  but  less  from  his 
own  iudination  than  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his 
fktber.  Hit  hiographors  descrihe  him  as  naturally  pious, 
generous,  witty,  and  gallant;  but  he  certainly  was  too  tole- 
rant for  a  churchman  of  his  day.  The  theological  wntint's 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed  gave  him  little  s;»ti>faL- 
tion.  Other  subjects  of  investigation,  such  as  c  hemisiry, 
mechanics,  &c.,  which  seemed  to  admit  of  more  uiseful  up* 
plication,  attracted  bis  noticcb  and  thenceforward  his  theo- 
logical studies  were  attended  to  solely  from  compulsion  or 
a  sense  of  duty.  The  tutor  to  whose  care  he  had  been  con- 
fided possessed  some  slight  acquainlanoi  with  the  mathe- 
matics, and  from  him  he  may  have  received  some  as^i^tanco 
in  reading  them;  but,  with  this  exception,  he  was  self- 
taught;  and  nltOQiigh  be  never  attained  to  any  great 
eminence  aa  a  mathematician,  he  was  the  author  of  seveml 
useful  works,  whieh  became  extremely  popular,  and  iMMed 

through  many  editions. 

The  death  uf  his  faih.T,  which  took  place  about  four  years 
after  he  commenced  reading'  for  the  ehureh,  left  him  free  to 
folliiw  whatever  occupation  he  chose.  Ho  accordingly  removed 
to  Lvon,  where  he  began  teaching  the  mathematMa  gratui' 
toualy,  regarding  it  as  a  dwradalien  to  receive  payment  for 
his  initraetion.  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  long  act 
under  this  impression,  as  his  [iccuniary  means  were  limited, 
and  his  attachment  to  gatiies  uf  chance  frequently  led  him 
to  the  gamma;  table. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  chancellor  of  Fnnce,  he  removed 
to  the  Frcndi  capital,  where  his  amours  soon  drew  so  heavily 
upon  his  leeouress,  that  he  delermiued  upon  marrying,  as 
tho  most  effectnal  way  of  curtailing  his  expenditure.  His 
wife  was  witliout  fortune,  but  possessed  of  so  man)  excel- 
lent qualities,  thai  hut  greatest  aflliction  was  occasioned  by 
iter  death  iu  1701.  By  her  be  bad  twelve  chddroiu  At 
Pans  he  had  for  many  years  considerable  success  as  a  ma* 
thematical  tutor,  though  he  was  patronised  much  more  by 
foreigners  than  by  his  own  countrymen.  Most  of  the  former 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  ot'  the  Spanish  Siicce.-sioii,  the  same  year  as  that  in 
winch  hii>  wUti  died;  and  from  that  time,  the  income  be 
derived  from  his  profession  was  both  small  and  unoit^ 
tain.  Montucla,  speaking  of  bis  soientinc  production^  re- 
marks, '  Ho  promoted  the  matbematica  by  his  treatise 
upon  lines  of  the  second  order;  and  baa  he  pursued 
the  same  branch  of  research,  he  would  have  ac<tuired 
a  more  solid  reputation  than  by  tbo  publication  of  his 
"  CourSb,"  ••  Recreations,"  or  **  Mathematical  Dictionary ;" 
but  having  to  look  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  he 
wisely  oonsulied  the  taste  of  his  puichaters  rather  than  his 
own/  {HiMttnre  det  Matkim^  ii^  n.  I6S.)  When  ikr 
advancc<l  in  years  he  was  admitted  an  cljvc  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  died  at  Paris,  of  apoplexy,  Aprd  3,  1717. 
The  following  ta  a  liat  of  hia  works,  in  the  erow  of  publw 
cation : — 

1,  •  Mfthode  pour  tracer  lesCadrans,'  8vo  ,  Paris,  1673- 
85-1730}  2. 'Geometric  Matiqu^'  12mo.,  Paris,  1684-89- 
I7S9-64;  3, '  Tables  de  Sinus,  Tangvntes,  &c.,'  8to..  Paris. 

!f)S5-17'30-41 ;  A,  'Traite  dc^  Ligncs  du  premier  ^eiire,'  8va,, 
Paris,  lf(87;  5,  '  Usage  de  rin>trumeiit  uiincr^el  ponr  re- 
soudrc  promptement  tous  les  rp>blijmi  >  de  la  (uumelno 
pratique,'  llmo,,  Paris,  IGUfi,  l7UU-36-4t»-94  (the  insUu- 
niciit  referred  to  is  the  proportional  compass) ;  G,  *  M^thodo 
de  lever  les  Plaus  et  lea  Cartes  de  Tene  et  de  Iter,'  i2mo., 
Paris,  i693-I7$tl  (the  same  improved  by  Audierne,  lv>mo.. 
Paris,  l7«-2);  7,  •  1)k  tioniiaiie  Maihfmatiquo,' 4to.,  Anist., 
1011 1  (the  same  truiii>hilcd  and  abridued  by  Kaphson,  Hvo^ 
Iiondon,  I7«2>;  6»  *  Coun  de  HatMuatiiitt«k* «  vols.  Sva« 
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Paris,  1C'J3,  AinsU  IC'J'J;  9, '  Recreations  matb^matiques 
el  pli\biC)ut"V  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1694-1720-25-35-77  (tlio 
same  improved  and  augmented  by  Montucla,  Svo.,  Paris, 
1778-90;  the  same  in  English  by  Dr.  Button.  8vo.,  Lond.. 
1B03);  10, 'Init£  d»  la  FortiAcfttuui,' Svo,,  Puri*.  1694- 
1720  (the  Mine  tnmalatsd  ItyDengulicrs.  8voL,Oxf.,  LoncL, 
1711);  11.  •  Trignnomi^tric,'  l'2mn..  PAri.s,  ir,?)S;  12.  'M-'-- 
thode  facile  pout  strpctUur  et  ijicaunr  toules  sortcs  (U- 
Siii>erncic>i,  isci'.,'  12mo.,  Paris,  1699-1  rJj-4"-:K  7ii ;  l.i, 
'  Elements  d'Algfibrc,*  Svo.,  AmsU,  1702 ;  14, '  G^ogvaphie 
et  Cosmogr^plttt-.'  Svo.,  Paris,  1711;  15,  '  La  Perspective, 
tliferiitm  «t  pratique,'  Svo*  Farit.  1711-20.  In  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Seienoet*  for  1707  tbera  m  a  paper 
Ly  Ijim  eiititli  d  '  Observations  sur  un  Probli^nae  de  Trigo- 
Dunii'ii  ii!  sijlioririup."  To  the  *  Journal  iles  Savans'  he  con- 
tnlnited:  1,  '  I'rocit"  of  tlic  Theorem  that  neitlicr  the  sum 
nor  the  difference  of  two  fourth  puwers  ran  l>c  a  fov.iih 
power,"  May,  1680;  S,  •  Answer  to  u  Prublnm  proposed  by 
M.  Comiers,'  Nov.,  1681 ;  3.  *  Proof  of  a  Xheorein  relative 
to  Imaginary  Roots.'  April.  1685 ;  4, '  Method  of  determin- 
ing tlie  cubic  and  sursolid  roots  of  a  Binomial.'  At  his 
death  he  left  a  treatise  in  MS.  upon  the  Diophantino  Ana- 
lysis, which  came  into  the  possession  of  M.  Agucsseau. 
He  alao  published  a  oomoted  and  augmented  cdiiton  of 
Vlaeq'b  *  Trigonometry.*  8m,  Furia.  1720-65. 

(Eh  }ge,  par  Fontonelle ;  (Euvret  diverses,  \a  Have,  1728- 
29,  fol.,  iii.,  p.  260-5 :  Biographie  UniverseUe  ;  &c.) 

OZARK  MOUNTAINS,  THE. con.stitiiu-  an  extensive 
mountain  region  in  the  Umied  States  uf  Auierica,  west  of 
the  Miaiifliippi.  They  uccupy  more  tliau  half  tlie  state  of 
Arkimas  iM  «  coDiiaetaUe_portioa  of  the  atate  of  Missouri 
•ottfb  of  the  Miewrart  river.  Their  northern  extremity  fom« 
the  elevated  shores  of  the  Missouri  river  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Os;jgo  imd  Gasi-onude  riveni,  whore  the  nver  begins  to 
run  cHStnard  ;  the  hilly  oonntry  iiImi,  winch  extemls  between 
tiie  conllucncc  of  the  Mia^un  and  Mussiiiiitppi,  and  along 
the  west  side  of  the  latter  river  to  Caue  Girardeau,  may  be 
oonaidered  as  the  eastern  decliviiy  of  tne  northern  portion  of 
tbitmottotain  region.  The  raonntains  extend  louth-veat 
from  the  bank?  ot  ihcMisstniri  to  the  bankn  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  which  may  be  considered  as  breaking;  through  the 
re^iun  :  south  of  the  Ark:iiis;is  river  a  mounl.uiious  country 
extends  as  far  south  as  the  Ked  River.  It  is  not  known 
if  the  elevated  timet  which  runs  along  the  southertt  hanki 
of  the  laat-m«nii«ned  river,  and  in  which  tha  ttttn«roaa 
rivets  of  Texas  have  their  origin,  is  so  eonneoted  with  the 
Ozar!.  nit  iins  that  il  umy  be  considered  as  a  portioti  of 
tbeui.  But  lUiN  sci  iiis  to  be  the  only  coulmuous  elevated 
Kround  which  unites  thio  Oiarksvith  the  Chippewyan or 
Rock^  Mountains. 

This  mountain  region  extends,  from  south-west  to  north- 
•lat.  flom  the  Red  River  to  the  Mitsour^  more  than  340 
nilea  in  length.  If  the  country  about  the  upper  bnitielies 
of  White  River,  which  is  covered  with  lii-rh  hills,  is  consi- 
dered as  a  portion  of  tlie  Ozarks,  their  w;dtli  from  wc-^t  to 
cast  cantiot  fall  siiort  of  100  tniles.  Tims  the  Ozarks  cover 
a  surface  of  rather  more  than  36,ti00  »quaro  miic»,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  England.  betWMO  90*  and 
97"  W.  long,  and  between  34°  and  39°  N.  lat. 

The  Ozarks.  unlike  the  Apallaehian  Mountains,  do  not 

Cunsist  of  parallel  rid^;es.  It  seems  that  it  is  only  towards 
the  western  ed^e  of  iho  mountain  region  that  a  contiiuious 
ridge  occurs-. 

At  the  northern  extremity,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gasco- 
nade river,  thia  range  is  of  moderate  elevation,  hardly  ex- 
ceeding 500  or  600  feel  above  the  sea-level,  but  its  elevation 
increases  farther  south.  Its  highest  point  is  about  the 
sources  of  the  W!iite  and  Osage  rivers,  ihe  two  must  cansi- 
detdble  rivens  which  on;;urate  m  thc!>e  tuuuutains.  Farther 
south  the  ranee  again  dt  i  rea-scs  in  elevation,  until  it  termi- 
nates on  the  Arkansas  west  of  Fort  Smith,  in  some  toler- 
ably high  hiils.  The  mountains  between  the  Arkansaa  and 
Red  Ri\er  form  a  continuous  range,  running  east  and  west, 
and  the  highest  summits,  Mount  Ccrnc,  the  Sugar-Loaf 
Mi)unlaiii^,  and  Cavani.d  Mounluin,  attain  an  elevation  c»f 
buUveeu  2UUU  uiid  3uuU  Icel  ubuve  the  sea-Ievcl.  Tliu  last- 
mentioned  range  is  called  the  Masserne  Mountains. 

The  countiy  north  of  the  Masserne  Mountains  and  cast 
of  the  ridge  running  alon^  the  western  edge  of  the  Ozarks, 
is  entirely  covered  with  high  hills,  which  extend  eastward 
lo  a  line  drawn  tlrom  the  eaatem  cNlienuty  of  the  Mas- 


sra-ne  Mountains,  near  Little  Roek  or  Arkopolis  in  Ar- 
kansas, to  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve  on  the  Mississippi 
(38°  N.  lat).  This  extensive  region,  which  constiluiei 
the  eastern  broad  slope  of  the  Ozark,  has  an  extremely 
broken  surface.  The  oills  and  mountains,  which  are  scst- 
tend  over  it  in  eonftiuon,  riie  ftwn  800  to  1800  feet  abov« 
the  !ca  level,  and  from  500  to  1500  feet  above  tbeit 
bate.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  divided 
into  a  muliiplicity  of  knobs  and  jjeaks,  which  have  roundfil 
summits,  and  descend  with  perpendicular  cliffs  and  ab- 
rupt precipices.  Sandstone  is  the  principal  componeut 
of  these  mountains,  but  their  surface  is  frei|uently  strewed 
with  a  profusion  of  flinty  (Vagmcnts,  and  in  many  places  it 
is  covered  by  compact  limestone.  The  liills,  which  art 
covered  with  limestone,  contain  forests  of  lunc  and  cedai; 
those  of  sandstone  are  usually  overprovvn  with  sc  rub  oak, 
luccory,  haws,  and  brambles.  Tho  poverty  of  the  soil  la 
some  instances  and  the  scarcity  of  it  in  otberaprevem  t 
more  luxuriant  vegetalton  from  springing  up.  The  vallep 
between  these  hills  are  rather  narrow,  irat  have  nnifimnlvt 

fertile  soil.  Thcv  :irc  however  occasicinll v  subject  to  .;v 
ccssive  fluoili,  which  arc  brought  down  liuiu  the  mouotaiiit 
by  the  rivers, a  cimiinitaiioe Which  rendan  their  eultivaiiiia 
very  precarioits. 

As  this  extensive  mountaill  region  ha-s  been  vcr^-  imper- 
fectly Miplored,  we  are  nol  acquainted  with  its  mioenl 
wealth.  Coal  and  iron  certainly  occur  in  many  places 
Copper-ore  has  also  been  observed.  Lead  is  abundant,  e^pc• 
cially  towards  the  must  nuith-eastern  e.\lrcmiiy  of  the 
region,  which  contains  the  rich  lead-mines  near  Potosi  la 
Missouri,  ndissovai.]  Rock-salt  appears  to  occur  in  tbe 
Masserne  Mountains ;  abundant  i-iah-springs  ane  fMmd  oa 
the  upper  branches  of  the  Washita  river.  These  pscti  ahs 
contam  hot-spring.-t.  [Askansas.] 

The  origin  of  the  word  Ozarks  seems  rather  doublfuL  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  pure  Indian  form.  It  hm  been  cott- 
jcctured  that  it  is  derived  from  theFrtnch  exjucssion, '  Aut 
Arkauias.*  abbreviated  into  *  Aux  Ark,' the  pronunciatua 
of  which  is  exactly  represented  in  the  EngUsh  language  If 
•  Ozark.' 

(.JaIne^'s  Account  of  an  EjpcilHion  to  the  li'fcki/  Moun- 
taint,  jirrfonnril  by  Major  J.',iif:  ;  and  Nutlal's  Ai  ka'iS<jt.\ 

OZEROV,  VLADISLAV  ALEXANDROV ITCH,  the 
moat  distinguished  tragic  poet  that  Russia  has  hitherto 
pioduced,  was  bom  in  the  government  of  Tver,  Sqpt.  29 
(Oct  11%  1770.  After  passing  through  the  usual  couiss 
of  mililiiry  sL-rvice,  in  which, besides  otherwise  distiiiguishinr 
hiuibt'lf,  he  rose  to  the  lank  of  major-geucral,  he  cxcham;ed 
it  for  a  civil  appointment,  which  he  held  till  1807,  when  he 
retired  from  public  life.  Instead  however  of  devouiig 
himself  the  more  closely  lo  hn  literary  studies,  he  shortly 
after  abandoned  them,  or  nt  least  diicontiaued  writing, 
'  Polyxena,*  which  was  first  perfonrnd  in  May,  1809,  bemf 
his  last  dramatic  production.  From  that  time  to  his  death, 
vvhi<  il  ha]>pened  in  November,  1816,  he  only  coaipose^ 
three  acts  of  an  untinished  tragedy,  entitled  '  Sledo«,'at;d 
sketched  the  plans  of  two  others,  mm  of  which  had  (or  its 
subject  the  sie^e  uf  Damascus,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  Uugbua's  Boglish  tragedy  of  the  same  name 

After  a  long  and  very  severe  illness,  he  was  carried  off 

at  tlie  af^e  of  forty-six. 

.-Ml  that  can  be  ^,'athcred  fioni  what  Prince  Viazcm-lvy 
says  in  his  memoir  of  him,  as  to  the  caune  of  his  riv::!? 
nothiii<{  for  so  many  year»,  lii,  that  he  was  disgusted  « un 
the  world  on  account  of  the  mean  enmity  which  his  tnleu'S 
had  raised  up  against  biio,  though  his  productions  bad 
been  roost  favourably  received  by  the  public. 

Although  the  pieces  upon  which  his  fame  rests  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  four,  his  hist  drama,  entitled  '  Tbo 
Death  of  Oicg,'  hearing  no  comparison  with  his  succecdiad 
ones,  Ozoiov  may  be  considered  not  merely  as  the  re- 
former, but  as  in  a  manner  the  creator  of  Russian  tmsred). 
Kniazhin  hud  improved  upon  Sumnrokov,  but  chictly  lu 
regard  to  style  and  manner:  neither  genuine  poetry  w'f 
masu  vty  delineation  of  cluu  acler  is  to  be  met  with  iu  tbc;r 
ti'iigedies.  It  was  reiterved  tor  Ozerov  to  infuse  vitalii.v 
into  the  previously  cold  and  lifeless  form.  His  *  Qidipus* 
'  FingaU  Demetrii  Doaskoi,'  and  '  Polyxena,'  are  all 
severally  mastMrpicces,  ftiU  of  poetry :  and  although  &unp!<» 
in  plan,  and  w  ith  more  of  dialogue  tbaA  action,  sicihinglf 
dirainalic  lU  souie  cf  the  situalioos. 
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P  is  the  tenuis  or  Uun  letter  of  tb«  labial  scries.  For 
the  varwus  iQPmboU  waptojiMl  to  dMoto  tbis  totter  m»  Al- 

PHABKT. 

TMi  hrfter  te  ihtercbangeKble  with  tho<ie  wfaich  belong  to 
fin  aame  ttgtii,  lhat  is  the  lipfl,  and  with  aame  others. 
Tbu 

I  P  i*  r^nvertiblc  vilh  b.  The  Latin,  liko  the  Welsh, 
was  torn!  of  the  thin  li-ttcrs,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
are  MTV  I'cv  \M)t(is  tn  ili  i;  langua;;e  vliich  bogm  with  a  f>, 
wiiile  tiiusc  eommcncmg  with  |i  form  a  nutnerouH  class.  It 
will  oflen  be  foaod  that  the  o  in  Latin  words  becomes  a  b 
in  the  related  languigss.  Tnus  apicuUtf  ths  dimiautive  of 
nj  ti,  a  bcc,  h  tn  FrvDch  ttbeillf ;  xf-pum  \$  In  Cto^an  Hg- 
f'cn.  Ti'ie  German  language  often  confounds  b  and  p, 
raorc  part  icjlarl?  when  the  former  is  final.  Perhaps,  too, 
CTCM  m  Lniiii,  tfie  written  A  was  prunDiiiiccd  sis  n  p  in  the 
prejM  viii(,ni  o^,  *ub,  ob,  wbicli  Correspond  to  tlie  Greek 

i.  P  with  m.  sonnii'lwt  ran>  Tiros  the  Greek  preposi- 
tion ptra  is  in  the  JB(A\«  dM«et  ««^.   Again,  the  Greek 

)to\vi3^ot  is  e&sentially  the  same  word  with  the  Latin  j  !mn- 
f>us.  Allied  to  ilm  cliauge  is  the  insertion  of  a  n  between 
either  m  and  i  or  m  and  /,  as  in  the  Latin  iwnpn,$implu»t 
for#tiffMi,#iff»ftw,and  temptare  for  tentare. 

9.  P  with  9,  This  ehanjre  is  more  particniarly  to  be  ob- 
serred  in  the  deriratlon  of  French  from  La'in.  Thus  from 
npillttt,  hair,  episcopuf,  a  bishop,  ds'^ij  /rr,  deceive,  &c., 
rp^ire,  uiioii.  opera,  work,  I'^pm.  hare,  vaujtrr,  poor, 
ftpfr,  pepper,  Apr  Hit,  April,  the  French  have  deduced 
ibeir  cheveu,  evcqua,  dtcmitt  OMftir,  aawe,  Mhr$, 
puiirre.  poirre,  Avril. 

4.  P  with  /.  Two  or  three  cntaple*  arc  given  under  F. 
To  these  may  be  added  pro,  for;  pater,  father ;  piscis, 
ph ;  pauci,  few ;  lupnt,  too(f.  So  the  Greek  iro{»j^trpa, 
^fm-dXr;,  <^lJlI  l^,  have  the  as^piratc.  while  the  Latin;  tt  Otlltlt 
prefers  the  tenuis  in  purjtur'i,  prpnuia,  Poenus. 

5.  Pwith  jjf.  The  latter  i<ma  is  often  preferred  hythe 
Genaao,  whore  our  own  tongue  has  the  single  letter.  Thus 
the  Bngllfh  wotb  pnotd^  peach,  pepper,  p^'a-cock,  penny, 
m^e.  are  written  by  the  Germane  fjfimd^  j^sehtt  ^(tfirt 
pfaii,  pfennig,  apfel. 

6.  Pwith  r,  k.  or  7     See  C. 

*.  P  with  /,  as  raKc,  in  Latin  pavo.  The  Gietik  iiilerro- 
ealirc  words  beginning  with  a  ir,  as  irov,  vy,  jronpoc,  Stt, 
are  related  on  the  one  hood  to  the  Ionic  fbrms  tov,  «p, 
mfpof,  and  on  tlie  other  to  (be  demonttratives  that  vm- 

tnonly  tnke  a  r  nt  the  bcglnoing;  And  In  iSact  tbe  UttteT 

Mcofien  used  a>  relatives. 

H.  P'^\\hpt.  The  latter  i«  common  in  rireok,  as  in  ri'^rw, 
oTTafiat,  &c.,  which  form  their  other  tenses  for  the  most 
part  without  a  r.  So  too  at  the  bc'_'innfn»  of  word*, 
libaa  xToXifi  and  xroKt^  coexist  With  woXjc  and  r*X(ft«>c ; 
ted  it  feem  ptohabTe  that  K  wai  an  nnmcreaaftil  attempt 
'oproTiciuncetne  initial  pt  wliieh  led  fothe  foi  inatifm  of  the 
Latin  wordi  popttlm,  a  state,  and  pnpulari,  to  derastatc 
*ilb  vrnr. 

9.  P»  with  *p.  This  change  it  will  bo  more  convcment  to 
tamider  under  the  letter  8. 

10.  Pi  befion  a  vowd  with  cA.  Thus  tapiwn,  in  Latin, 
Wonet  toisAe  hi  Frendi.  The  word  mehe,  too,  was  proba- 
bly formed  from  a  barbarous  Latiti  word  ru/rfa ;  and  Pu- 
'»pium.  in  the  county  of  Kent,  app^-ar^  upon  this  princLplc 
■  '  liare  chanued  its  name  to  /fjr.^  borouf^h. 

PAAMUTO  ISLAND.S.  This  is  the  native  name  of  a 
great  number  of  is-lands,  or  rather  clusters  of  inlands,  seat- 
tend  in  tfae  Pacific  Ocean  between  IS*"  and  22*  S.  lat.  and 
IS3*  ind  1 90*  W.  long.  On  our  charts  ther  heat  the  namtf 

flhe  Dangerous  Arrhipelajji). 

Tliesc  islands  arc  very  numeroiH,  and  if  is  suppttsed  that 
j!1  of  them  iiave  not  been  seen  by  Kuropeans.  They  con- 
stitute, according  to  Capf.  Fitzr  ^y,  between  ae^enty  and 
^ightr  groups.  Each  group  ^urroundi  a  lagobn,  and  is 
bttetl  on  the  coral  reeft  which  eneloae  tb«  MggMk  The 
uhnda  areTcry  little  aWe  the  level  of  the  tea.  Theiribrni 
»  generally  that  of  a  rrcseent,  (he  convex  side  being  turned 
(9  the  trade-winds.  The  highest  part  of  the  islands  is  in 
MeM  cafeta  on  tbe  awt  «Bttem  ^rt  of  tto  eurntnca^  but  it 


rartdy  exceeds  six  feet  above  high-wafer  mark.  The  coral 
reefs  which  siirrmmd  the  lafjnfui  have  u'lnallv  one  opt^iung 
or  more,  by  which  the  enelostni  sea  may  be  entered.  By  far 
the  largest  number  of  these  groups  have  at  least  one  'haf«> 
bodr  in  eaefa  doater  aeeesaibw  to  sitippingt  and  a  eoiMider-» 
able  trade  hat  been  carried  en  with  the  natiTet  fbr  peail 
0T<tter-*hcl1'!  Fhh  ane!  shell-fish,  hogs,  and  coroa  nufs  nre 
the  principal  -oun  rs  of  subsistence  (0  the  natives.  The 
natives  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  resemble  tiic  Ofahaitans 
tn  person  and  langaagc,  though  the  languages  differ  sc* 
much  that  the  Otahertans  and  they  do  not  easily  understand 
«ne  another.  The  question  baa  often  been  asked,  ItoW  tho 
Malays  coaM  have  apread  to  (hete  renieftr  lands  against  tbo 
direction  of  the  trade-wind,  f'apt.  Fifzroy  Si.lves  this  pro 
blem  by  staluig  that  during  the  !>ettied  weather  and  a 
steady  trade-wind  (south  easterly)  the  surface  wnters  in 
general  move  westward  frotn  five  to  twenty  ratlns  a  daj;bvt 
that  in  the  rainy  season  from  October  to  March;  wlMII 
westerly  winds*  tqnaUt.  and  rain  are  frequent,  the  eorrentA 
vary  conefderabff,  and  oecasionaTIy  tet  emtteard,  at  (he 
rate  of  fi  im  half  a  mile  to  f«ii  miles  ari  hour.  Thus  it 
happens  that  canoes  ar*;  dnffcd  out  of  tlu  ir  course  evert 
several  hnndred  miles  by  currents  and  westerly  winds.  The 
same  seaman  estimates  the  p  ipuhition  of  these  islands  at 
not  less  than  10,000, and  not  more  than  30,000,  exclusiveof 
children ;  but  he  ibund  them  less  advanced  in  crrilixation 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  motmtainous  islands.  Tbe  in< 
habitants  of  the  Paamuto  Islands,  which  are  not  very  remote 
from  Olabeite,  receive  laws  from  the  sovereign  of  Utaheito; 
they  huve  however  no  resident  authority  amon^  them  ex- 
cept tbe  head  of  each  family.  The  navigation  between  tbeaa 
islands  is  very  dan^eroot,  as  man^  coral  reel^  wbieh  ar« 
cither  dry  or  onlv  ihat  eerered  with  water,  are  dispersed 
among  them,  and  the  tea  turrounding  the  lagoons  has  no 
soundings. 

(Fitzroy,  in  the  Narrative  qf  the  Surveying  Voyaget  of 
the  Adventure  an'l  nc.igU  ;  Beechey,  Voyage  to  tnePaeffh 
and  Behriag'i  Strait;  Kntsenstern's  Mtmairett  ) 

PACA.  [OoBLoosifVB.) 

PACE  {Puisus),  a  measure  of  the  Roman  system,  being 
in  fact  their  unit  of  itinerary  measure,  to  which  tbe  mille 
jiii<;viM,  or  Mii.K,  was  referred.  The  word  pusmt  is  con- 
neclt'd  wtih  the  rout  uf  pandere,  to  extend,  and  Paucton 
curiously  enough  derives  it  d  pa«»i»  manibtu,  from  the 
length  between  the  extended  bands,  tnatead  of  d  pattit 
pmbu*.  There  It  howerer  reason  to  belteTe  that  the  mflle 
passus  came  into  ttse  from  the  practice  of  measuring  dis< 
tances  in  new  countries  from  the  number  of  paces  marched 
by  the  soldiery,  of  which  a  roueh  reckonini^  was  kept,  but 
whether  by  actually  counting  the  paces,  or  by  the  time  of 
marching  compared  with  the  previously  known  number  of 
paces  in  a  (^tven  time,  it  not  known.  It  is  well  known  that 
with  disciplined  loldien  (Ather  mefliod  would  give  ver3f 
fiood  practK  il  rcs.ult.s.  Vitruviu?  describes  a  machine  to  be 
fastened  to  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  (an  invention  revived  in 
our  own  day),  by  wbicli  its  number  of  revulutioOi  Wat  legto* 
tered;  but  this  was  probably  a  late  invention. 

The  pace  was  not,  as  persons  in  general  suppose,  the  step, 
or  the  diatance  from  heel  to  heel  when  the  net  are  at  their 
utmost  ordinarf  extension ;  tbb.  whieb  tfae  Freneb  metro- 
lojrists  call  simple,  was  the  gradut  or  greifuf.  The 
passus,  nr;  a4  double  oi  tbe  same  writers,  was  two  gradus, 
or  tlic  distance  from  the  point  which  the  heel  leaves  to  that 
on  which  it  is  set  down.  Assuming  the  Roman  fbot  at 
11*62  English  inches,  the  pace,  whicn  was  flvo  AMt^tnoat 
have  been  &8'1  inches  or  4'84  English  iieeU 

Hetw  we  might  bate  stopped,  ifit  bad  not  been  neeeatary 
to  explain  gomcthinp  relative  to  what  il  pleased  the  writers 
of  the  middle  a;;es  to  call  the  ifofnefnca/ pace,  composed 
of  five  geometrical  feet.  What  tbcy  meant  by  this  lueasure 
is  not  easily  understood,  except  by  the  supposition  (which 
some  of  their  writings  confirm)  that  they  imagined  a  fixed  and 
unitreraal  maatlire  of  length  to  exist  in  nature,  and  to  have 
been  fltfttmltyobtahied.  At  the  beginning  of  thesixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Roman  mile,  at  least  the  mile  of  5000  feet  or  1000 
paces,  was  generally  used  bj  writers  [MileJ  and  itinerary 

measttMa  veio  mm  6fl«n  tftttten  about  tbttt  verinr<L  Tb« 
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lUdian,  or  eighth  part  of  this  mile,  bad  ai«o  been  intro> 
dooed  (into  hooks)  veom  the  Greek  system,  and  it  was  the 

common  opinion,  derived  from  Ptolemy,  that  the  degree  of 
latitude  was  exactly  500  stadia,  or  62^  miles.  This  made 
the  pace,  or  the  l  .'jih  part  of  the  stadium,  stand  forward  as 
a  proper  univereal  measure,  being  the  fi2500th  ])art  of  that 
wudl  ill  Mimed  the  d^ee  of  latitude  to  be.  But  though 
thw  BMV  b*  ft  frohable  origin  of  the  geometrical  pace,  it  is 
cwHain  uMt  writer*  did  not  adhere  uniformly  to  it.  so  that 
the  tater  mctro!ogists  have  formed  differsDt  notions  of  its 
length.  We  shall  give  the  accoimts  of  sereral  modern 
writers. 

Dr.  Bernard  makes  the  geometrical  pace  (which  he  also 
Uw  Und-turveyor's  pace)  to  be  Ave  English  feet. 
GnnrMiiipiMiMa  that  a  paoa  of  upivarda  of  69  inches  was 
ones  in  uae  in  England.  Otanam  makes  the  geometrical 
pace  to  be  the  same  as  the  Roman  pace.  Eysenschmidt 
dites  not  mention  Iho  measure  at  all.  Paucton  (who  has  a 
theory  about  llie  derivation  of  measures  from  parl<<  of  the 
human  body)  inakex  it  only  4^  Roman  feet  Rome  de 
Lisle,  who  contfinds  that  Paucton  has  several  limes  oon- 
fbunded  the  Greek  Olympic  foot  vitb  the  Roman  loot, 
makes  it  a\  Olympic  feet,  that  ia^  4|  Bngliah  feet  very 
nearly.  An  older  writer,  Samson  d'Abbevilte,  cited  by 
Paucton,  lays  down  the  geometrical  pace  at  5  French  feet, 
and  nevertheless  makes  the  Roman  mile  to  contain  a  thou- 
sand such  paces.  The  conclusion  is,  that  the  gtiumetrical 
pace  was  an  invention  of  the  old  writers,  a  needless  addi- 
tion to  the  confusion  in  which  their  accounts  of  aotient  mea- 
sures were  almdjr  enveloped. 

There  Ix  a  pacu  mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  writers  called 
jHi^jtitJi  rrcl'-stfititrit.'!.  or  dfxti'r  (see  Ducange,  at  the  word 
LK'XU  O.  which  Dr.  Uernurd.  without  stating  any  anUuciljr. 
uiakc»  of  the  -atnc  Icnii^th  as  the  English  yard. 

PACHO'MIUS.  (Mohachum.] 

PACUYCK'PUALA.  rViuoinH&] 

PACHYCEPHAU'NiB.  lUr.  Swainaon%  name  fbrthe 
Great-headed  Chatterers,  which  form,  accordinc;  to  his  first 
arrangement  in  his  Cla«ti/lcation  r/ Birds,  the  sccomi  sub- 
f.unilv  of  the  Ampehdrr,OT  family  of  Chalten  i  s  and  are 
placed  between  Z^tV>/r  /''/'on<9  (Long-legged  Cliatterers)  and 
B</mbydllintB  (Swallow  Chatterers),  the  other  two  sub- 
Ihmilies  hdag  the  AnwelituBt  or  True  Chatterers*  and  the 
^prmmt  or  Manakhi  Chatteien.  Of  these  tuhlhmilies  be 
considers  Leiotrichiam,  Ad^fc^pMm»t  ud  Bem^feU' 
linee  to  be  aberrant. 

In  the  Synopsis  in  the  same  vol.  (J),  the  family  Ampe- 
iida  are  made  lo  consist  of  the  following  subfamilies : — 
LeiotrirJumee,  Silky  Chatterers?;  VireointB,  Greenlets  and 
Thiekbeads;  BomifeilliM  i  Ampelinev,  Typical  Chat- 
terers ;  and  Piprnug,  Manakhis,  sublypical. 

In  thi^  ln<;t  nrran;^eroent,  Pachycephala  isplMed  Under 
tho  suhfutnil)  i'lremnep.  [Vireom.n^.] 

PACHYDE'RMATAditcrally  Thick-Hidet ;  Dickhauter 
of  the  Germans ;  Pachydermes  of  the  French),  the  seventh 
order  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds  according  to  the  Bjatmn 
of  Curier  as  set  fiirth  in  his  Btgnt  AmmiU, 

The frit  tuaWy  of  FsebydenBS  In  this  amngiaMnt  eon- 
.sisia  of  tli0{M>  which  have  a  ptoboscki  Mid  losu,  and  wbieh 
are  named  Probnscideans. 

The  Probvicidcans,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier,  have  many 
rcsemblaofies  to  certain  PodenU :  for  instance,  their  great 
incisors  (so  to  speak)  ;  their  jaws,  which  are  oAen  formed 
of  parallel  lamu» ;  the  form  of  many  of  their  bone%  &e. 
The  whole  of  this  ftimily  have  five  toes  on  etch  foot,  com- 
pletely fDrmed  in  the  skeleton,  but  ii'.rrusted  in  the  cal- 
lous skin  which  surrounds  tlie  tuot,  tliat  liicre  is  no  appear- 
ance of  them  externally,  except  as  they  may  be  traced  by 
the  nails  attaclied  to  the  border  of  this  species  of  shoe. 
The  canines  and  incisors,  strictly  speaking,  are  wanting ; 
hut  there  are  two  tusks  implanted  in  the  incisive  bones, 
which  two  tasks  project  fhm  the  mouth,  and  often  prow  to 
an  enormous  ^lir.  The  pro;K)rlions  necessary  for  the  al- 
veoli or  sockeis  of  these  tusks,  render  the  upper  iaw  so 
high,  and  so  much  shorten  the  bones  of  the  nuse,  that  the 
nostrils  are  found  in  the  skeleton  towards  the  upper  part  of 
the  htoe;  hut,  in  the  living  animal,  they  are  prolonged  into 
the  wen  known  proboscb  or  trunk*  of  which  the  reader 
win  find  a  deaeription  under  the  artiete  Elbfrant.  The 
pan'etos  of  the  cranium  contain  largo  spaces  fjr  ren  !  rin:; 
the  skull  light;  and  the  lower  jaw  lias  tio  incisors;  uii.} 
l  e  ^et  n  i  n  ihe  same  article.  ITie  intestines  are  voluminous, 
Uie  stomach  simple,  and  the  cveum  enormous.  JUe  mam- 


ma,  two  in  number,  are  situated  on  the  breast;  and  tk« 

f 'oung  suck  with  the  month,  and  not  wiib  the  tmnk,  MMm 
tad  emweoBslT  supposed.  The  onlv  liv'mg  fsnwcf  Iks. 
boseiibBaa  is  £bpMt.  [Bliihant.J 

The  other  genus  it  «ttiiicl,«ndooiMists«f  theMMdbsL 
[Mastodon.] 

Tho  second  fumily.  The  Ordumjf  IMgiKrm,  hui 

cither  four,  three,  or  two  toes. 

Those  which  have  the  toes  «(}ual  are  in  tome  sort  clovi 
footed,  and,  in  many  respects,  approximate  the  runiiLui:> 
in  the  skeleton  and  in  the  complication  of  the  stotnach. 

Living  genera,  Htppopoiamm  [see  the  articlej  sod  Su 
(Linn.)*  {smojK.]  Extinct  fenu^AMoiLoiRSKRHL 

Those  which  are  not  eloven-feoted  form  gcDeisvUdi 
very  much  resemble  each  other  in  the  jaws,  in  hiv- 
ing on  each  side  seven  upper  mdUrs  with  square  amu 
and  various  projecting  lineaments,  and  itovcti  lower  oo« 
with  a  double  crescent  on  tho  crown,  the  last  of  all  barit^ 
a  triple  crescent ;  but  their  incisors  arc  different. 

Genera.— /7Atnoc0ro«(*  Uj/raxi  PalatotMerium;  Lifkk' 
don ;  and  Teaiir,  [See  the  articlee.] 

Tlie  third  lamily  consists  of  the  SotidungtUa,  whicli  ap- 
parently have  but  one  toe  and  a  single  hoof  or  thoa  t? 

I'  li  foot,  hut  on  eoch  side  of  the  metacaqius  and  the  id«u- 
tartias  are  bony  points  or  proceaaes  which  repriMiit  tn 
lateral  toes. 

Genus  Equut,  Linn.  [Honas.! 

To  these  may  be  added  die  AmIowuiib  extinct  eencrs>- 
CAa/tmfA«n°um.  allied  to  the  Tapirs  [TAPtR];  Chctrof.Mi- 
mu«,  belonging  to  the  Suiu^k;  Anthraciithrrium,v\M\i 
C/ueropolamus  anil  ihc  Dichobunes(Pala-'>l/irnumi ;  tii}*- 
motherium,  placed  by  Fischer  between  Pliiii'>rei Hi- 
rax ;  Ccelodontot  arranged  by  Meyer  bctwu  ti  Rkinm-nv 
and  Dinntkeriums  CeSnotheriumi  placed  by  Meyer  bciwM 
Anoplotherium  and  Manthtrium ;  and  Adajiis  [Ao\iti]; 
and  Jllppothfrium,  an  animal  allied  to  the  horse-  [Hipt^ 
THF.uu'M.]  Diriot/ientjm  is  considered  by  Professor  Kauf 
and  oihers  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Tupns,  m  whiclicj.«< 
the  extinct  animal  must  doubtless  fitul  a  place  among  l^it 
fhlchydii  i/mfti.    [Di  .NDTHEaiim J  TaPIE.] 

PACU  Y'M£R£&  [ BYt&KTiiiB  HietOMAif^  ^  »i] 
PACRYMY'A.  Bfr.  James  8owerby*s  name  for  a  smk 

of  fossil  condiifoi-s  thus  characterised: — 

Shell  bivaUed,  trnnsvcrscly  elongated,  \try  thick,  flA* 
hilobate,  with  the  bt-aks  near  the  anterior  exiicmi'.y  lis*- 
raent  partly  immersed,  attached  to  prominent  nruuiii^n^'^ 
fulcra.   (J.  S.) 

To  ifodlioiia  it  beets  much  analogy  in  the  position  of  tk 
nmbenesorbeeks,  the  elongated  form  of  the  valrss,aDid» 

fiartial  separation  of  the  anterior  portion  into  an  imperfcft 
obe.   It  is  distinguished  from  the  thin  shells  allied  ^ 
Mytihu  by  its  compavutivoly  short  ligament  fixel  upn 
a  strong  prominent  part  of  the  shell  within  the  c  Ige.  [M\ 
Tri.iD.Kj   Tho  genus  is  founded  on  a  species.  i^io4y«)^ 
Gf^atr,  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  chalk  formstiso  v»i 
Lyme  Regis.  {Min.  Om.)  , 
PACH  Y'PTI  I. A.  [Larid*,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  334  \  PftMU) 
PACIIYRYNCIIUS.  [Psarian*.] 
PACHY'STOMA,  the  Rev.  Linsdown  Guihluig*  mw 
fur  a  genus  of  \i\iAn^adlari0d«e.   The  shell  is  dcicnlieJ 
having  a  thiek  marginatod  lip,  fireqnently  cliannelld,  >ii  - 
a  testaoeoua  opereniom.  The  genus  is  divklsd  li; 
Onilding  into  two  sections:  1,  consisting  of  the  (|MI*^ 
which  have  a  small  umbilicus  and  u  globntie  -helK-W*" 
laiiee  globrma,  corrugata,  and  puncticulata,  Sw);  -.-J"** 
taiiiing  only  one  s|)ecie8  (ifeqmJilBrM cratsaii  Sv.)  Vtl'l 
evanescent  uniMlicus. 
PACUY'TES.    [UiANCHORv;  Si-oxdylcs.} 
PACHYTUE'RIUM.   M.  Lund's  name  for  an  etwi 
genus  of  msmmiferous  quadrupeds  approaching  ff*^/*^ 
rus,  but  of  larger  proportions  than  that  geBHS>  Ob^*'' 

TUERUn.fv,  vol.  XV.,  p.  7.1] 

PACIFIC  OCEAN.  THE,  extends  between  Amcri"  | 
the  east,  and  Asia  and  Australia  on  the  west.  It  re<ce>H'<- 
this  name  from  Magalhaens,  the  first  European  who  tiv 
verged  it,  and  who,  having  experienced  bad  wtetter 
heavy  gales  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  sailwl  {wtolhe  WW 
dliaiise  of  this  ocean  witii  a  ni  jJerate  suiilli  east  Ir**" 
wind,  and  enjoyed  fau'  woalhcr  wahout  intcrailiJioB-,  ** 
accordingly  called  it  the  Pacific.  It  is  also  calk-'l  lli'-  S  ' ' ' 
Sea,  hecsuse  vessels  sailing  from  Europe  cau  oolj  enter  it 
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aAtr  a  long  lontlMdj  aoune.  The  name  of  South  Sea  has 
been  limited  in  later  timet  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 

Parinr. 

The  Pacific  is  (he  greatpst  expanse  of  water  on  the  globe, 
>'f  which  »l  covers  more  than  one  lialf  of  the  surface.  The 
area  is  roughly  estiin;Uc<l  at  more  tlian  a  hundred  millions 
oiuyttWM  BDilas.  Buhn:l;,''^  Strait,  which  may  be  considered 
«s  ita  meet  uonhera  boundary,  lies  between  East  Cape  in 
Ana  and  CaoeP^inee  of  Wales,  near  66°  N.  lat.,  and  is  less 
than  .40  miles  wide.  From  this  point  southwunl,  the 
coasts  of  both  pontinents,  which  enclose  the  Pacific,  recede 
rapidly  from  one  another,  and  at  54°  30'  N.  lat,  between  the 
western  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka  and  CaiMKrots-> 
kot  Noss  in  Kamtcbatka,  they  are  upwanls  of  nilaa 
apart.  Naar  the  northern  tropic.  Cape  S.  Lucas  in  Cali- 
fornia «  about  8500  miles  from  the  coast  of  China  east  of 
Canton  ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as  nearly  the  average 
width  of  the  Pacific  between  the  tropics.  Near  the  soulhein 
tropic,  Sund  Capo  in  Australia  is  about  6200  miles  from 
tliu  northern  coa^it  of  Chile.  Towards  the  southern  extre- 
laity,  the  PaciQc  is  divided  ftom  the  Atlantic  by  a  line 
dfawn  from  Cai>e  Horn  to  the  antaretie  pole,  and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  another  line  drawn  from  South-West 
Cap"  ill  Tasmania  (Van  DienitMi's  Land)  to  the  saiiio  pole. 

The  Fucitic  does  not,  like  tbe  Atluntiu  aod  Indian  Oceans, 
tend  off  branches,  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the  adjacent 
continents;  but  extensive  peninsulas  projapt  from  the  con- 
tinenta  whidt  border  on  it,  and  th«»e,  together  with  some 
adjacent  rmrs  of  islands  stretching  far  into  the  sea, 
separate  considerable  portions  of  it  from  the  main  body 
of  the  occrtn.  This  is  less  tlie  rase  oii  the  .'Vmeriran  llian 
on  the  A»mtsc  side.  Only  t»u  peutu»ula&  projeit  froiu 
the  American  continent.  Tlie  peninsula  of  Califurnia 
divides  the  Gulf  of  Califumia  [California,  OuLF  or],  and  the 
peninsula  of  Alashka  with  the  Aleutian  Islands  divide  the 
KamtchatkaSea,  from  the  Pacific.  The  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
rhatka,  which  projects  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  divides 
the  Kamlchalka  Sea  from  tlic  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  wtiii  h  latter 
M  scpai'ated  from  the  up«n  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  the 
Kuifle  Islands.  The  western  snores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
are  partly  formed  by  the  island  or  peninsula  of  Tarakai 
for  Sagbalien),  which  projeots  at  a  very  acuta  angle 
fiom  the  continent  of  A^ia;  and  the  islands  of  Jeso  and 
N  ipon  and  the  peninsula  of  Corea  enclose  the  Japan  Sea 
<m  the  north,  east,  and  south.  The  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoaii^- 
hai,  which  is  farther  south,  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
t!ic  Pacific  than  the  seas  farther  north;  still  the  boundary- 
line  between  both  scM  is  matked  by  a  seriM  of  islands, 
which  extend  horn  the  most  lontharn  extremity  of  the 
inland  of  Kiusiu  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Formosa. 
This  remarkablo  formation  continues  stdl  farther  south, 
and  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  extendi*  from  the  i-!nnd  of 
Formosa  on  the  northern  tropic  to  the  equator,  though  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  must  be  consi'lered 
as  the  last  link  in  this  chain  of  sea-basins.  On  tho  north 
the  Chincaa  S«a  is  senarated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  single 
row  of  islands,  and  farther  south  by  a  double  and  triple  row. 
Thus  we  find,  that  though  the  continent  of  Asia  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  tliu  Pactlic  north  of  the  equator, 
no  part  of  it  is  immediately  washed  by  that  ocean,  and  its 
»hufes  can  only  be  readifld  Vf  paMUig  IbrAugh  ona  of  these 
!>ubordiQatc  sea-bastns. 

This  peculiarity  of  fimnation  in  the  weatern  parts  of  the 
Pacific  appear^  to  be  mauily,  if  not  exclusively,  the  eficnt 
of  vulcanic  ugeiu  v,  when  we  consider  that  the  peninsulas 
and  islands,  which  separate  tlie  s-tiialler  basins  from  the 
main  body  nf  the  sea,  are  cither  generally  composed  of  vol- 

jnic  rocks,  or  exhibit  frequent  and  unequivocal  traces  of 
having  been  oonirulsed  by  subtananeou*  Are.  Active  vol- 
(looes  are  still  very  namerona  on  them,  and  they  form  a 
ronlinnoiis  fcrics  whicli  encirek-s  the  eaiitem  coast  of  Asia 
hke  a  tjirdle.  Tlie  mobt  nuilhern  of  these  active  volcanoes 
«hich  i5  known  is  that  of  Schiwelutchkaja  in  Kanitchatka 
(r.ear  5h'  N.  tat.),  and  it  is  followed  by  16  or  others,  all 
i>r  which  lio  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Kamtchatka  Sea  on 
the  oaalern  coast  of  the  peninsula*  The  volcanic  chain  con- 
ImiMa  in  the  same  direction,  tenth-westward,  nearly  in  a 
Iti^ht  line  to  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Kurilc  Islands,  on  which 
.11  nasi  ten  active  volr;inoes  are  known  to  exist;  appears  in 
»cveral  places  on  tho  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Jeso, 
and  in  the  islands  of  Nipon  and  Kiusiu ;  and  terratoates  in 
^bat  direction  with  thiea  if  not  Qor#  volcanoes  on  the 


island  of  Formosa,  From  the  last-mentioned  ii^laitd  the  vol 
canic  chain  runs  southward  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  where 
it  declines  a  little  to  tho  cast,  travcrsint;  the  peninsula  of 
Cawer inas  (tho  southern  part  of  Lu2on),  the  other  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  Mindanao,  whence  it  passes  to  the  nortn- 
eastam  extremity  of  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas.  The  last- 
menlbned  isianda  exhibit  everywhere  traoea  of  volcanie 
action,  and  contain  sev«a|  aetive  volcanoes  near  8°  S.  lat. 
The  volcanic  chain  seems  to  terminate  in  that  direction,  or 
rather  it  turns  westward  nearlj  at  a  right  angle,  and  con 
tinues  through  the  Indian  Oeeau  along  the  chain  of  the 
Sunda  Islancu.  But  near  the  equator,  a  branch  of  the  chain 
runs  oS  to  the  east  along  the  northern  coasts  of  Papua  or 
New  Guinea,  and  continuea  throngh  New  Britain  and  the 
New  Georgian  Archipelago,  wh«re  it  begins  to  decline 
to  the  south.  It  is  traced  through  the  New  Hebrides 
to  the  island  of  Tana.  The  m.i>t  southern  point  of  this 
lateral  volcanic  cliain  seems  to  bo  the  small  island  called 
Matthew's  Rock,  south-south-east  of  Tana  (22°  22'  S.  lat. 
and  171**  15'  E.  long.).  In  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand  there  are  also  unequivocal  traces  of  volcanie 
agency.  Thus  we  find  that  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific 
is  traversed  by  a  volcanic  chain,  which  extends  from  the 
nciLrhbourlDod  of  the  northern  polir  eircle  nearly  to  tha 
southern  liopic. 

Another  series  of  volcanoes  surrounds  the  Pacific  on  the 
east,  but  they  are  situated  on  the  continent  of  America. 
These  volcanoes  do  not  constitute  a  eontinooos  chain :  they 
rather  OCCUr  in  extensive  groups,  at  great  distances  from 
one  anodicr,  hut  each  groop  by  itself  may  be  considcre<I  as 
a  chain.  It  is  >tiU  doubtful  whether  active  volcanoes  exist 
ou  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  British  otUcers  whu  suivcjed 
these  coasts  some  years  ago  do  not  appear  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  volcanoes  existing  on  that  group  of  islands. 
Near  60°  S.  lat.  there  arc  exiMlsive  fielos  of  lava  on  the 
bonks  of  the  river  Santa  Crui;  but  no  act  ire  volcano  has  been 
observed  in  tho  Andes  south  of  the  volcano  of  S.  CIcmenle. 
which  is  near  4fi*  S.  lat.  With  this  summit  beeins  the 
group  of  the  CbiUau  volcanoes,  which  extends  iiurihward 
to  30"  S.  lat.,  where  it  terminates  in  the  small  volcano  of 
Coquimbo.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  in  this  grotip 
is  about  twenty;  ten  of  them  ore  between  40^ and  35*  S. 
lat  The  most  elevated  is  that  of  Aconcagua,  near  32*  SO', 
which,  according  to  the  most  recent  information,  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  '2  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  ;iiid  is 
the  highest  volcano  on  the  globe.  No  active  volcanoes 
occur  m  the  Andes  between  30"  and  2'2"  S,  lat.  Between 
22°  and  21^  S.  lat.  is  the  Volcano  de  Alacama,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Bolivian  volcanoes,  which  extend  north* 
ward  nearly  to  15"  S.  lat.,  and  terminate  with  the  extinct 
volcano  of  Chacani.  The  number  of  active  volcanoes  is  five 
or  six,  Mi'il  all  of  them  are  situated  in  the  chain  of  the 
Andes  west  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca.  Another  break  fol- 
lows, which  extends  to  near  2*  S.  lat,  where  the  volctmo  of 
Sanguay  forms  the  commencement  of  the  group  of  the  equa- 
torial volcanoes,  which  extend  to  about  6"  N.  lat.,  or  to  the 
Paramo  de  Ruiz,  which  was  active  in  The  number 

of  active  volcanoes,  or  of  those  whose  eruptions  sre  on 
record,  is  about  ten;  the  most  northern  are  in  the  eluiin  of 
the  Central  Andes,  between  the  volleys  of  the  rivers  M,iij- 
dalena  and  Cavica.  These  are  the  three  volcanic  groups  in 
the  Andes  of  South  America.  On  the  Mexican  Isthmus 
three  groups  of  volcanoes  occur  between  9"  SlK  and  IS*  91^ 
N.  lat.  and  83*  30' wad  104"  W.  Umg.  The  ttiosl  oaatarn 
are  the  volcanoes  of  Costa  Rica.  On  the  table»land  of  that 
name,  between  9"  30' and  10°,  there  are  at  least  six  active 
volcanoes  close  together.  North  of  1 1°  N  lat.  begins  that 
chain  of  volcanoes  which  surrounds  the  Lake  Nicaragua  on 
the  south,  west,  and  north,  and  continues  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacifle,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  to  the  vol- 
cano of  Sootmusoo  (near  1 7°  N.  lat.  and  94°  W.  long.).  The 
number  of  aetive  volcanoes  may  be  about  ten.  Ttie  third 
group  lies  across  the  Isthmus  near  10"  N.  lat.  and  contains 
SIX  active  volcanoes.  On  the  penaisula  of  Cuhlornia,  one 
of  the  three  summits  called  the  Virgins  is  an  :  vol- 
cano, but  it  appears  to  stand  alone.  Mount  S.  Helena, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Columbia  river,  is  also  said  to  be  an  active  volcano.  The 
chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  eontains  more  than 
twenty  active  volcanoes,  connects  as  it  were  tlie  American 
Volcaiioci  with  those  of  Asia,  llie  most  wi-slei  ii  \  olcatio, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Little  Sitkli;n,  is  not  much  more 

than  6Q0  milca  fioo;  the  serjes  gf  volcanoes  wbicU  hue  ih9 
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eastern  coasl  of  KarnlcliafTia.   Tli''  r  !  nn-c-  of  tlic  Aleu-  i 
tinii  Islttuils  also  |>urtakb>  murt-  of  th<-  liaSuiv  of  tliu  Asiatic 
chains  than  of  the  American  groups. 

Though  tho  Pacific  covers  more  than  one  half  of  the  9ur- 
flrce  of  the  globe,  it  receives  the  drainage  of  a  comparatiTely 
email  portion  of  Uw  land.  In  South  America*  ibo  water- 
shed between  (It«  rirers  which  run  mtb  tho  Paciflo  and  the 
AilaiiiK-  I.-*  b  ii'lU  n  few  Tniles  frotn  the  chores  of  the  for- 
niir  towards  ihu  souUiern  cxtrejiiity  of  that  continent. 
North  of  40"  S  lat.  it  is  wi  k'-l.  tliL  Amk'S  being  ni  nrly  ino 
mil«9  from  tho  coast  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Kto  iiiobio 
in  Cbito  (87*  B.  lat.),  but  m  thev  advance  north,  they 
appmaich  nearer,  and  in  all  tbo  romainder  of  South  America 
the  wtitershed  i»  never  mom  than  60  nHeo  distant  ftvm  the 
P;n  iti'-  fJi  can.  Thus  the  Pacific  receives  hardly  more  than 
one  tweniy-flflh  part  of  tlio  drsunase  of  South  Amerira.  In 
the  Mexican  isthmus,  fur  weii  ;is  tlu-  isihinus  ofTehuan- 
tepec,  the  watershed  continues  at  a  short  di^t:uifo  from  the 
Paeilic.  nev«  recedmg  more  than  40  miles,  an  l  frequently 
approaching  it  within  less  than  10  mflos-  We&l  of  the 
isthmus  of  Tehunntepec  it  gradually  reeedfls  ftrther,  end 
at  20"  N.  lat.  it  is  iii'-ii'  l!i:in  30O  miles  from  thr  ^horrs  of 
the  Pacific ;  hut  farther  iiorlh  it  again  approacln  s  to  ;i  di:.- 
tancc  varvin^  between  120  and  200  miles.  The  i  Lnmims 
of  the  Mexican  istbmtu,  which  send  their  drainage  to  the 
Pacific,  prtriiablyeoilalUute  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  that 
dirision  of  America.  In  North  Atteriea  (north  of  33"  N. 
lat.)  the  watershed  lies  much  more  towardi  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  licui';  bclwci-ii  ami  15*^  nhuvA  T'O  miles 
from  the  Pacific;  but  farther  north  u  Is  only  about  .tjO  miics 
from  it.  The  area  of  the  countries  of  North  America  whoso 
drainage  runs  to  the  Pacific  probably  does  not  exceed  one- 
llfth  of  the  whole  aurfhee.  According  to  this  rough  esti- 
mate, the  PaeiBe  reeeivea  not  quite  Due'leiith  of  the  drain- 
age of  America. 

In  tlio  watershed  between  tho  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Arctit^  (Ji  raii  on  one  side  and  into  the  Pacific  on  the 
other  is  likct^  itc  nt  no  great  distance  from  the  latter,  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  but  the  basin  of  this  river 
extends  above  1200  miles  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  and  it  it 
followed  on  tlic  south  by  the  basins  of  the  rivers  Uoang-ho 
and  Yantse-kiuiig,  which  reach  somewhat  farther  Inland. 
Till-  Iiri>iiis  of  these  tliret-  nvors,  ;i'1i!rtl  to  tlui>ic  rif  n  frw 
others  of  inconsiderabk-  extent,  may  curoprcbend  nearly  onc- 
seTentb  part  of  the  area  of  Asia,  and  so  much  of  the  drain- 
age of  tliat  continebt  enters  the  l^lclfic.  In  Australia,  as 
ihr  aa  the  oonntiv  has  been  explored,  the  line  which  diridra 
the  watera  whieb  run  into  the  Pacific  from  those  which 
flow  off  in  another  direetion  is  hardly  anywhere  mure  than 
KMi  niiUx  from  the  i»rcBt  ocean,  ami  we  may  svipposo  tluit 
oul)  orie-!entli  uf  the  drainage  of  that  continent  is  poured 
into  that  sea. 

The  shores  of  the  continents  which  arc  washed  by  the 
Pacific  are  in  general  high  and  rocky.  Along  the  eoeet  of 
South  America,  south  of  the  equator,  they  generally  rise 
several  hundrctl  feet,  except  at  the  embouchures  of  the 
small  river*.  No  part  rS  ;hi-;  ro;i,l  ]ire«enls  an  alluvium  of 
any  great  extent.  Along  lite  Hay  of  Choco,  which  begins 
on  the  south  near  .1°  N.  lat.,  the  shores  are  low  but  rocky; 
they  rise  a  few  feet  above  hi^h  wnter-marlc,  and  the  rocks 
«M  covered  with  ait  alluvinl  soil.  The  low  ahotes  eonfinae 
thtough  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  but  they  rise  again  to  a 
conslncraMe  height  where  the  table-land  of  Verajiiua  pio 
jcct*  like  a  vast  promontory  into  the  oc  nn.  Tin-,  lii^^h 
coast  reaches  as  far  west  as  the  vicinity  of  RodU^jo,  where  u 
sandy  shore  extends  for  several  miles.  High  volcanic 
mountains  surround  the  Bajr  of  Conchacua.  but  west  of  it 
Mlows  a  low  rocky  coast  eovered  trith  auuviitm,  which  ex* 
tends  to  the  town  of  Teliuante|)ec.  On  flie  fhores  nirlher 
west  the  high  land  again  corncs  cluso  to  thf  sen,  R-nning  a 
rocky  coast  of  considcra'olo  ilevation,  wliu  li  L-xtcii'li  bi  vou'l 
103"  \V.  long.  Then  follows  a  low  but  probably  r oi  ky  c.  -ist 
for  nearly  a  hurnlrcd  miles,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
elerated  coast  extendiu;  to  the  port  of  San  Bias.  The 
oasterti  eoaata  of  the  Gv\t  fst  Qtliromn  atre  of  moderate 
elevation  aurl  tiof  rncky.  nrirl  i:orth  of  2^°  N.  l;it.  Il.iy  be- 
come  low  and  saii'Iy  ;  but  the  •.vcitcru  shores  of  tiul  gulf  nre 
rocky  and  olcvatccl,  except  north  of  30°  N.  lat.,  where  a 
flat  sandy  Iniach  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 
The  Western  coasts  of  the  peninsula  of  California  rise  with 
•  Steep  rooky  ascent  to  a  oonsidorabie  elevation,  and  the 
dOBsts  meaerre  this  ehaiaeter  through  the  whiole  ettent 
flf  Norllt  Aueriei,  with  the  ate^tion  of  the  eeunliy  iur> 


rounding  the  Bay  of  S.  Francisco  and  n  rmnpiriitivtU"  srniH 
tract  of  low  couii'ry  at  the  mimlh  of  tlii"  Uoluuib.s  riifr. 
North  of  tlic  p'.iKiisuUi  of  AUi-lik;!,  akuiy;  tbu  Kaur.i  l.itkl 
Sea,  the  shores  arc  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  general  :wt 
rocky. 

TlM  coast  of  Asia  along  the  western  side  of  the  KmdI' 
chatfcii  Sea  isterj  rocky,  and  in  many  places  of  |;rcite1rrt- 

li>  n;  this  description  applies  likewise  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Japam-se  Sea,  The  Western  com 
ofibo  |ien insula  of  Corea  ,s  liki  SM^e  ]ii;:h  ami  r  scky.ht 
the  westtrn  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  Hoang-liai,  «». 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Shantong,  very  low, 
and  consist  partly  of  sand  and  partly  of  en  alluvial  estth; 
the  latter  principally  occurs  between  the  nofrthi  tt  ib 
Hoaiit^  lio  riivl  YaH!*)e-l;ian:;.  Suuth  of  30*  N.  lat.  the coisi 
of  China  is  rorky,  but  in  Rciicr  at  of  no  great  height.  Tbt 
eastern  rua^it  of  Australia,  as  far  as  it  is  kii jwOy  is sbMj 
rocky,  but  it  does  not  attain  a  great  elevation. 

Turning  from  the  countries  which  surround  theFlcite 
to  the  interior  of  the  ocean,  Me  find  tliat  the  saitn, 
northern,  and  southern  portions  arc  remarkably  fise  bvt 
i"-lanil^.  In  an  exiLiit  of  -na  far  exrceding  the  Atlantic 
arc.-),  and  bordering  uii  tho  wei>leni  shores  of  America.  o:i]f 
a  few  isolated  islands  occur,  and  one  considerable  groLf, 
the  Galapagos  Islands.  Between  the  coast  of  South  .Ame- 
rica and  Australia,  south  of  24^  S.  lat.,  only  the  large  ifhu^ 
called  New  Zealand  are  situated;  and  in  their  vicinitv  tlKR 
are  albw  small  groups  and  islets:  in  the  remainder  of  thii 
v;is[  extent  of  >i  a  hartlly  four  or  flte  islands  or  diminutive 
groups  are  known  to  exist.  But  another  portion  of  (be 
ocean  is  abundantly  diversified  with  islands  of  variuu*  (h- 
mensions.  This  ptu-tion  of  the  sea  lies  between  the  t-o 
tropics,  and  extends  firom  tlic  western  botmdary  of  the 
Paeifle  eastward  to  135°  W.  long  ,  or  over  more  than  bdf 
the  width  of  the  orean.  To  the  north  of  the  eqnstortht 
islands  and  groups,  th  nmh  numerous,  are  nuun  Icjs  t» 
than  to  the  south  of  the  line.  The  islands  of  the  Ihat: 
are  both  low  and  elevated.  The  low  islands  are  of  viti 
small  extent,  aod  are  bai«L  on  coral  ree&,  which  CQcitdr 
a  small  space  of  see.  This  enclosed  cnace  resemUtsi 
lagoon,  and  thc^o  inlands  arf  of(  .mi  railed  I.5goon  IsUkJi 
It  was  formerly  su]i|i03cd  that  tliese  islands  owed  their  ongin 
entirely  to  the  ma<trepores  ami  other  ni.Triitc  animals;  kl 
since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these  animals  cannct 
in  a  depth  of  more  than  about  ten  fcthoms,  and  as  the  islam!> 
rise  with  great  steepness  from  a  sea  usually  mots  linn 
300  Ihlhoms  deen,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  lbe»  iAiaii 
has  engaged  still  more  the  attention  of  s.  vcral  naturalist* 
[Rkkfs  ]  The  volcanic  islands  are  of  umikrate  cxtetil.w'- 
gei'.fr:iliy  rise  to  a  ureal  elevation  in  their  CLnlre.  B«tdf* 
ih«  dUlcreia  groU|^>j>  which  lie  in  a  line  fi  -m  tho  easlcni  « 
tremity  of  Papua  to  Matthew's  Reek,  ar;il  which  harebcfn 
already  mentioned,  several  groups  of  volcanic  islan<l> 
dispersed  in  the  oeean.  Tlie  jroups  of  this  dcscripli  n 
north  i){  the  equator  arc  the  nonin  Sim  i.  I-.-.dn  i  ■■.  Wid 
Sau'lwirh  Islands.  The  Cahjiajos  arc  traieiscl  i" 
equator.  S,nitii  of  the  eijuat.ir  are  t he  volcan:':'  <:\i<.p  ot 
the  Marquesas,  Society,  Navi>;alor,  and  Friendly  Islands,  s^ii 
the  solitary  Easter  Island.  Some  of  these  volcanic  islii'-' 
are  encircled  by  coral-ieeA»  as  the  Society,  Navicattf,  ai 
Friendly  Islands :  others  have  not  soeh  a  cirde  of  tvSfi.  *> 
the  Sandv", IlI).  Ijidronc,  Boiin  Sima,  Galapagos,  Net 
CJ  -  Hgiati  Aichipelaqo,  and  New  Hebrides.  The  ishodi 
wiiich  do  not  belong  to  the  volcanic  or  lagoon  islsiifJ*  ^iff 
I  few  in  number:  the  largest  of  them  is  New  Caledonia,  f  ? 
!  the  northern  of  the  New  Zealand  Islaadi  is  volcanic;  u^t^ 
the  southern,  we  know  nothing  of  it.  A  portion  of  tte 
Bieille  has  a  neenliar  eharacter.  Flinders  calls  it  Ha  O 
'  ralli.m  S,  a.  and  determines  its  extent  by  a^^i^ning  P»p«" 
and  Lu  >iade  a^  Us  northern  boundary;  whibt  the  r.jrtfc* 
eastern  lorisi  of  Australia  up  to  Sandy  Point  (ST-lr 
S.  lat.)  encloses  it  on  the  west,  and  on  the  »ouih  a  I 
I  drawn  from  Sandy  Point  to  the  Island  of  Pines  near  ib* 
j  muthein  coest  of  New  Caledonia  On  the  east  it  aeeas  to 
I  terminate  at  some  distance  from  the  New  Hebrides.  1'  ^' 
tends  more  than  1 000  miles  in  length,  and  about  600  inwiiltn 
1  b«  whole  space  is  covered  with  innumerable  coral  r«f$ 
an  l  banks,  which  have  only  a  few  feet  of  water  ni  I'lcW' 
ond  ore  very  dangerous  to  tlie  navigator.  This  is  probably 
both  tho  largest  and  the  most  extraordinary  reef  in  ''"T 
part  of  the  world.  It  is  divided  from  the  continent  of  .Au- 
stralia by  a  space  of  sea  free  from  ii^lands,  in  general  froa 
20  Iw  somites  moA  in  some  plaec*  rkwn «a sod  70 
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wide.  This  arm  of  Um  iM  bat  genenUlv  &  depUt  of  between 
ten  aod  tmnty  Ibtbomi,  bat  tnu  depth  iacreMee  towards 
tbe  tottth  to  forty  and  even  eisty  ftthorot. 

The  islnniLi  of  the  Parifir  arc  in!i;\l).t<  i1  liv  two,  cr,  if  the 
large  iiiland  of  Papua  »>  uitluiifil,  \i\  time  ia«x-s  of  nit-n. 
Papua  coiituinR  two  diflWrcnt  iialiuns,  \hc  Papuas  and  the 
Haraforas  or  Alfoers  [Papua];  audit  is  not  imprubablo 
that  thesT  two  races  are  also  to  ho  met  with  on  the  lar^er 
islands  east  of  Papua,  as  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland. 
The  island*  feming  the  voloanie  ehain  wlileh  atreteliM 
from  Papua  eastwan!  ami  ufli-rwards  inclii)ei>  to  llic  south- 
east and  south.  ttigeShcr  wiiii  the  lar^e  island  of  New  Cale- 
donia, arc  inhabited  Sty  ruco  leserabling  the  negroes,  and 
hence  they  have  ohtnmed  the  name  of  Auitral  nsgrovs.  It 
it  generally  su|)pQaed  that  the  black  inhabitants  of  these 
KtlaodaaDd  the  nutiveaof  tbeeoniincnt  of  Aoatialia  are  of 
the  sane  oriirin  ;  but  thia  point  has  not  been  well  esta-  I 
M;^^c  l  Tlu'  P.i,iuas,  ai  the  inhiiTjitutits  of  th:'  islaii'li  are  ( 
usuall)  culled,  oettainly  resemble,  in  ilicir  h^n\  culuui,  and 
iomc  uihcr  features,  the  natives  of  Australia  ;  hut  the  wh(do 
fnme  of  their  bodies  is  different,  and,  as  it  appears,  the 
f<icial  line  also.  They  are  still  mure  distinguished  by 
Uieir  mental  qaaUtie*  and  the  higher  ttato  of  civihxation 
which  they  have  attained.  Whibt  the  Atutralians  have  re- 
tiiaincd  in  a  stale  little  above  tlnit  of  animals,  living  without 
(laellinE;*  and  covering,  and  using  for  food  the  cnide 
pr<j<luctiiin»  of  n  iiiiir.  shcll-flsh,  and  the  fruits  "(  \vilil 
l>ubhcs  and  trees,  the  Papuas  build  large  houses,  which  arc 
Meil  arranged,  oner  a  part  of  their  body  with  stufik  made 
fnta  the  bark  of  treei,and  ettUivate  aaferal  plantaand  tnaes 
for  Ibod.  This  stipeciority  of  the  Papuas  over  the  Aus- 
tralians is  U"'.  ks^  evident  in  tlu-  skill  with  wliirh  thr) 
m:ike  their  Qtnis.aud  especially  ui  the  canstruclin:!  oTiliL-ir 
bii.its,  which  are  frequently  fifty  and  sixty  feet  I'Jii<,',  atwl  so 
vTcll  ViuiU.  that  voyaj^  of  a  hundred  miles  are  made  in 
tliei:i  The  Australianit  we  believe,  have  never  ventured 
to  leave  their  ahores^uid  never  built  any  boats.  The 
Papuan  alao  rear  several  domestic  animals,  as  hogs,  dogs. 
I  f  jwl*.  T!io  Au-tralians  nevir  seem  to  have  made  any 
tempt  of  the  kind  Tlie  tuinier  live  in  regular  political 
iorietic^,  whilst  tlio  Australians  du  not  seem  to  know  any 
o.her  bund  than  tiiat  of  the  union  of  families.  Our  know- 
lo'lgc  of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  diflenant Mcietics  of 
tbe  Papoaa  ia  far  bom  being  aufficient  to  emble  ua  to  de- 
termine whether  there  k  toeb  a  aimilarity  batveaa  them  as 
lu  lead  1  •  the  ioforsooB  of  tboif  being  dariTod  finomone 
common  stock. 

All  the  islands  east  and  north  of  the  volcanic  chain,  as 
wcii  w  the  large  islands,  including  New  Zealand*  aro  in- 
habited by  a  race  which,  in  their  physical  duMractor  and 
in  tlte  different  dialects  spoken  by  then),  so  strongly  re* 
wmble  the  Malays,  or  inhabitants  of  Ihc  Indian  Archi- 
jt;beo,  that  there  can  be  nodujiljl  of  ilu  ir  fuiiiiiion  oriyiii, 
la  that  parf  of  the  ocean  whcru  must  uf  lhc»u  olanUs  are 
situated,  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  during  the 
«hole  year  is  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  accordingly  it 
seemi  diflSeult  to  understand  how  this  race  has  spread  from 
the  west  to  the  cast  against  both  winds  and  cttttwnts ;  and 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  migration  has  taken  place  in 
the  I  oiitrary  direction.  But  the  ii)i;;r,itiuii  frnni  llu- \st.'>t 
to  ea^t  IS  proved*  by  the  fact  that,  in  proceeduig  ui  tlial  di- 
rt-ctiun,  tne  number  of  species  of  cultivated  plants  and 
domestic  animals  ia  decreasing,  which  shows  that  those 
who  migrated  in  that  direetion  were  nut  uhvavs  able 
to  take  with  thcin  to  their  new  abode  ail  the  planUtwd 
tnituals  belonj.;iii^  to  tho  place  which  they  left.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  tliat  all  the  plants  ari>1  ui.iiii.ils  in  tlicso 
islands  arc  natives  of  thu  Indian  Arcliii  cliigu,  and  hunily  | 
anyone  of  them  was  found  in  S>juth  America  before  the  j 
:irrival  of  the  Europeans.  To  show  the  possibility  of  the 
migration  in  in  eastern  direction,  Capt.  Fitzroy  observes 
that  we  ore  too  little  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the 
currents  between  10°  and  20*  S.  lot.  tosav  more  than  that 
in  ^I'ltk-d  weather  and  a  sttudy  trade  wiuu  ( south-niij-terly), 
the  surface  waters  ui  j^cneral  luDve  westward  fpun  fi\e  tu 
l»enty  miles  a  day;  and  thnt  in  the  rainy  sciison  (fmni 
October  to  March),  when  westerly  winds,  squalls,  and  raius 
•IB  fieqiicnt,  the  currents  vary  most,  and  ooaasionaUy  set 
cutward  at  the  rate  of  (Vera  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  an 
iMur.  He  adds  that  there  are  nnmerotts  insUnces  on 
rtc>)rd  of  c  rmocs  being  drifted  several  hundred  mih;s  mil  of 


their  course  by  currents  and  westerly  winds,  and  that  this  i 

Ihet  my  fx|ujii  bow  llw  ranot*  isUnd%  m  ftr  initaiiot ' 


Easter  Islamd  nay  bava  been  Aral  peopled  fWmi  tbt 
west. 

Before  the  bcgimuiig  i.i  the  present  century  only  a  few 
vessels  \  isitr.l  the  P.u-itif,  .unl  ilu-  luiuiber  has  nnly  in- 
crease 1  lo!!,-  derilj!)  -uHc  tiie  liulcpfiideiice  of  South  Aiue- 
rii.i  vMis  established  in  18  J0 :  our  knowledge  of  those  points 
wh.<  It  nioro  immediately  affect  the  navigaliut),  the  winds 
and  currents,  is  tboreforo  far  from  being  so  complele  BS 
that  winch  we  posscss  of  the  Atlantic  in  theic  respects. 
Still  en>niyli  has  been  ascerlm'ned  to  make  us  ocquainted 

witll  the  |irinci]i:.l  firt^, 

7  In;  riurih  eiisi  tiade-waid  set'tiis  tti  by  luorii  regular  than 
in  the  Atl  iiiiie,  and  its  northern  boundary  docs  not  vary  ao 
tuuch.  It  is  true  that  Cook,  in  passing  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  coa-st  of  the  North  American  continent,  found 
the  trado>wind  as  far  north  aaao"  in  the  month  of  February  : 
but  as  other  navigators  have  not  met  it  higher  than  26^ 
N.  hit.,  it  IS  jir  .b  ilile  tliar  tlie  w  im]  wiiich  retarded  the  pro- 
^n  ss  o!  C  L  wii:,  ;i  in  rlh-i.i^tciii  wind  of  a  changeable 
n.Uiue.  M  iny  lai.  r  nuvi^ati  i  i  met  the  trade-wind  when 
tlie  sun  was  ui  tiie  southern  hemisphere  between  lU°aud 
•20"  N.  lat.  From  these  facts  it  appears  thai  in  summer 
this  wind  extends  to  26"  N.  lat,  and  in  winter  only  to  2u' 
N.  laL;  and  that  the  mean  boundary  may  be  placed  at  23" 
N.  lat.,  from  which  it  does  not  recede  more  tlun  three 
degrees.  As  to  the  southern  boundary  of  this  wind,  our 
niruriir.itioii  very  s  aiity,  a  circumstunco  which  seems  to 
be  due  to  (lie  iuct  that  navigators  arc  seldom  obliged  to 
pass  through  tho  region  of  calms  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  trade  winds,  and  that  they  avoid  a  course  which  is 
always  attended  With  great  delay. '  In  the  Atlantic  tho  case 
i>  d,iTereiit,  us  every  vessel  sailing  to  South  Aniorica  or  the 
C  ipe  ut  (iuoil  Hope  is  oblitjcd  to  puss  the  region  of  calms. 
It  i>  tlierelure  merely  a  conjecture  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  varies  be* 
tween  3^  and  7"^  N.  lat.,  and  tbai  the  mean  boundary  is 
between  4''  und  fP  N.  lat. 

Respecting  the  soutb-eastern  trade-wind,  Capt.  B.  Hall 
states  that  near  the  continent  of  South  America,  when  llie 
sun  is  m  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  trade-wind  extends 
to  between  and  31°  S.  lut.,  and  that  in  the  opposite 
season  it  is  met  with  four  or  five  degrees  farther  north,  near 
So"  S.  lat.  But  Cook  found  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
Pacific  this  txadO'Wind  does  not  aattend  south  of  20°  S.  lat., 
at  least  not  when  the  son  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
When  tho  sun  is  in  the  opposite  hemisphere,  there^uhir 
trade-wind  seems  to  advance  to  25"  or  26'  S.  lat.  But  ac- 
cording to  several  statements,  it  would  appear  that  this  wind 
is  by  no  m«aiti>  so  regular  along  its  southern  border  as  in 
Ibe  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is  frequeiUly  interrupted  by  winds 
from  the  west  and  soulli-weit. 

In  the  Pacific,  as  in  the  .\tlantic.  the  south-east  trado- 
wind  extends  some  degrees  north  of  the  equator  wl.t  n  tin; 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hotntsphere.  In  the  bot^inningof  Juh  , 
Capt.  B.  Hall  met  w;<li  it  in  3°  30'  N.  lut.;  and  this  is  lliu 
season  in  which  it  ma)  he  considered  as  advancing  farthest 
to  thu  uurth.  The  lurt-niLntioned  navigator  observes  that 
towards  thou  nortbom  boundary  these  winds  blow  from 
the  south,  but  farther  south  gradually  draw  more  to  the 
e;i.~.t,  and  at  tlioir  southern  liiiiii  aiu  quite  easterly.  In  thu 
opposuo  scajion,  tho  south-east  trade-wiud  seems  to  recede 
from  one  to  two  degrees  aoQthof  the  equator,  as  is  tb*  case 
in  the  .\tlantic  Ocean. 

The  want  of  exact  information  respecting  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  north-east  trade-wind  renders  it  impossible 
to  compare  the  extent  of  the  Region  of  Calms  in  thu 
Pacific  with  that  in  the  Atlan lie.  It  is  certain  that  in  tho 
Paciiic  the  central  line  of  this  rugiuu  is  north  of  Ihc  ecpia- 
tur,  but  probably  nearer  to  the  line  thaa  m  the  Atlantic; 
petha()s  between  2"  and  3"  N.  lat.  In  passing  this  region 
iliu  luvigator  meets  with  calms,  intarmpted  by  short  squalla 
and  accompanied  by  a  little  rain. 

The  soutn-east  tnide-wind  is  not  met  with  nenr  the  coasts 
of  Snutb  America,  but  only  at  a  distance  of  T:  m,  iini  lo 
•ton  miles.  In  the  uiterveuing  s|»ace  the  wind  aUva)  s  blowi 
in  tha  direction  of  tho  Andes  from  th<>  south,  changing 
during  tha  day  a  few  points  to  tho  west,  and  m  the  night 
freshening  olT  IInhb  tbefamt  These  winds  are  always  very 
light,  and  sometimes  intssmptad  by  calms.  North  of 
Guayaquil  the  winds  always  blow  Aom  the  south-Bouth>east, 
and  are  steady.  The  north-east  trade-wind  does  not  ui  prosch 
the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  isthmus  nearer  than  thu  south- 
«M(ib«M«(  SotttliAiMfMt,  It  j••Dl7aMtwtlll•l•4ii•' 
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tance  of  above  700  roilos  from  Ilie  lam!.  Tn  the  tract  of  sea 
lytD^  between  their  enstcni  Itaiit  and  the  coast  different 
vinAi  prevail  in  the  different  seasons.  From  June  to  No- 
venber.  both  incUided,  the  prevailin{i^  wind  is  from  the 
nortb-VMt  and  «i-'st ;  it  is  very  hoiiitcrous.  and  frequently 
comet  in  heavy  sales,  and  tornai^or  Aurioiu  squalls,  which 
nro  accompanied  by  deluges  of  lain  and  most  dangerous 
11iiinfK'rstoriii!i ;  tht-v  are  somciinies  Intorruptcic!  by  calm 
Tliese  winds  set  in  earlier  at  the  caslcra  p  uts  of  inc  isth- 
mus than  in  the  western.  At  I'anama  tlicy  an-  oxpct  tcd  m 
March,  and  at  S.  Bias  m  tlic  middle  of  June.  During  this 
aeaion  the  navigation  ;iloii<;  this  coast  ia  very  dangerous; 
therQ  are  also  f«w  good  harboun»  and  aTon  moat  of  tmai  aw 
abnndoned  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  thetr  unhealtlii- 
iitMs.  In  i!ie opposite  ^fasoti,  fniiii  Dcci-inhcrtoMay  int'luilu;!, 
the  prevalent  Winds  bclNVt  cn  l'ana:iia  and  Capo  Blanco  de 
Nicova  are  north-went  an  l  noitlierl},  and  they  arc  pretty 
atoady.  From  Cape  Blanco dc  Nicoya  to  loinc  flistant'c  east  of 
A«apuleoti)ewiMtb1ow  from  t  astanduorth  (  M^t.gom  ra'.ly 
with  tnodernte  •trenstb.but  ihcQraratomelimes  intcrrnpterl 
by  hard  gales  fhim  the  north<«aat  vbieti  are  called  Papay- 
agos,  ana  are  experienced  between  Capf:  Blaiu  o  (9°  3o'lnt.) 
and  Cape  S.  Catherine.  They  last  for  scvci  al  days,  with  a 
clear  aky  orcrlioad  and  a  dense  n-tl  liaze  near  tl'.e  horizon. 
Other  galea  of  a  similar  descnpii  n  sdiuetimcs  occur  in  this 
Maaon  east  of  Aeapulco,  oppusiie  tlie  isthmus  of  Tehunn- 
tepec^  whence  they  are  eallod  Tehuantepee  galea.  Thejr 
blow  from  the  north.  Weatof  Acnpulco,  and  ftom  60  to  tOO 
rr(<m  the  land,  the  winds  are  vai  ial;lc,  Imt  tlie  prrvnilini;; 
Winds  blow  between  south-south  east,  and  >vest  south- 
Nearer  the  coast,  land  and  sea  brr-ezes  arc  met  wiili,  Mow- 
ing from  the  north-weit  during  the  day.  aud  from  norlb- 
•aat  at  night.  They  are  experienced  also  eiatof  Acapuko 
to  a  diatanco  of  about  one  buudred  milea. 

It  teems  that  the  trade>trinda  eeaie  at  a  eonsMerable  dfa- 
tancc>  ridui  the  eastern  e  jn<:1s  of  A<\''.n,  ami  tliaf  in  the  fraft 
of  seaburderiiig  on  the"*©  cia&l*  ihey  are  ic]>laeeil  by  variable 
windi  blowing  generally  from  norih-west  and  sonth-wt -,1. 
•nd  also  from  aoulh-eost.  But  our  information  on  this 
point  is  far  too  aninty  to  entitle  us  to  speak  oven  with  a 
moderate  degree  tt  eertatnty.  We  are  likewiae  eatirety 
ignorant  of  the  limita  where  theie  winds  cease  opposite  the 
eastern  coasts  of  .AiHintlia.  They  seem  to  blow  as  far  west 
a«  the  Corallian  Sea.  a  jwrlion  of  the  ocean  which  is  very 
seldom  visited  by  vessels.  Along  the  «o«at»  oT  Atialralia  the 
winds  are  very  variable. 

In  the  region  of  the  rarf a6/e  windflt  aottlh  of  the  trade- 
winds,  tlie  weather  and  the  ittm  and  aweeaaion  of  the 
winds  are.  according  to  Capt.  Fitsroy.  remafkabhr  uniform. 
According  to  his  account,  north  wesleily  winas  prevail, 
bringing  cl  jud.i  and  rain  in  abundance.  Suuth-we^terly 
snereed  lliein,  and  pavhally  -lear  the  sky  with  their  fury; 
then  the  Muid  moderates  and  blows  from  the  south-east 
quarter,  whore,  after  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  it  dies 
awar.  Light  aire  spring  up  ihim  the  nortb-eaat.  fteabeniug 
aa  they  wear  roimd  to  nortb.  and  augment  the  store  of 
moisture  \vhi(li  they  always  bring.  From  the  noitli  thry 
soon  shift  to  the  usual  quarter,  north-west,  on<l  between 
that  point  and  the  south-west  they  fhift  bark  soinctitiu'-*  for 
weeks  before  they  take  another  turn  round,  it  never  blows 
bwd  ftom  cast,  rarely  with  any  strength  from  north-east, 
but  Meauonal  gales  may  be  expecledT  in  winter  (between 
June  and  August)  from  south-east.  Heavy  tempests  blow 
from  we^t  nortti-west  t<(  S'Hilh-west.  In  tlie  i<  _'  ti  i  f  the 
variable  winds  north  of  the  tradu-winds,  the  wu.iia.  u-ually 
blow  from  the  northwest  and  west,  atxl  frequently  in  gales. 
When  not  strong,  the^-  are  accompanied  with  heavy  fogsi.  It 
aeems  however  that  in  the  suboidtUlle  basins  along  the 
eoaaU  of  Aaia,  the  Yellow,  Jananeaei  and  Okhotsk  Seas, 
easterly  winds  am  prevalent,  in  the  last-mentioned  baain 
a;  ln:i-f,  t;a  t  nrd  «outlr-eaSt  winds  are  constant  in  summer, 
iiiiil  lu  \'.  luier  arc  mure  frofpKut  than  other  winds. 

Respecting  the  Ct/rrf/ilx  of  the  Pscilic  our  infonnnlioii  is 
still  mure  scanty  and  doubtful.  Tlic  facli>  which  have  been 
recorded,  though  numerous,  are  few  when  the  imrocnsilv  of 
tbe  Buliyect  and  the  diffieultiea  which  arise  from  iu  peculiar 
nature  ere  eoneideted.  These  Ibeta  are  also  mostly  dis- 
joined, so  that  in  n\any  instances  they  cannot  be  connected 
without  cf>njocture  ami  hypothesis.  Conse*(uently  little  can 
bt  said  0.1  lbi<  snbjeet. 

it  IK  certain  that  near  the  southern  polar  circle  a  eon- 
side  rable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  in  motion 
t9«furda  tbe  north.  This  per  lion  ia  aitoattd,  betweea  MO" 


and  200°  W.  I.ju^'.  Nortii  of  60'  S.  lal.  it  gradually  luriii 
eastward,  and  between  -*y  and  35°  S.  laL  it  sets  tovurdi 
tho  coast  of  South  America,  where  it  seems  to  dividi>  in  iLi: 
tract  ijf  .<ea  west  of  the  island  of  Mocha  (38*  S.  ULi  tad 
Cape  Rutncna  (37  ;.  The  more  narrow  branch  niBi  cff 
southward  towards  Tuna  del  Fucgo.  It  is  frequently 
strong  north  of  40*  S.  lat.,  but  feeble  farther  south,  cv-tpt 
during  and  before  stront;  or  la-.tinj^  hmitlicily  «i:irli.  It  con- 
tinues along  the  soulht.ni  coasts  of  Tia.ra  dui  Fucgo  tj 
(  ape  Hum  westward,  and  is  found  in  this  part  to  run  w  ik 
an  average  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Its  slreuglb  is  greatti 
during  westerly^  winds,  and  sometimes  during  eutrtij 
winds  ia  nearly  imperr«ptible.  As  the  cormnt  sets  ntbu 
fh)m  tbe  land,  it  oiminishes  the  dangers  whkb  alteod  tbe 
navigalion  ah.np;  such  a  rocky  coast.  Opposite  the  hhi-'. 
of  ^lueha  and  (iape  Knim  ira,  and  some  distance  west  i.' 
tlieni,  the  current,  acconlm^  loCajit.  Fiizruy,  usually  rui:> 
lo  the  north-west  at  the  rate  of  from  half  a  uiileloatnilfuii 
a  half  an  hour.  But  the  current  is  not  wide  ;  and  from  .01« 
30  mites  from  the  land,  it  is  hanily  perceptible.  Tbislige' 
ever  seems  to  be  tho  beginning  of  the  Peruvian  eamoi 
whirh  runs  hence  iu):tliwanl  aloii'^  the  Wi:-,Ii  rn  coa^t  d 
.\inerica  an  far  north  a^  PuiUa  de  I'arina  ( near  j°  S.  l.tt ).  T!it 
current  extends  about  1  CO  n-.i!es  fronr  the  roasi,  and  li  of 
moderate  velocity,  generally  not  exceeiiing  a  mile  a:  li  • 
It  is  however  reinarkablo  on  account  of  the  cohl  water  v.i 
it  carries  from  the  south  to  the  nortb.  The  difference  of  the 
tenipcratore  of  tbe  water  within  the  current  and  tlist  «f  tbi 
surface  nftlie  ocean  without  the  current  is  coniiderab'e  Al 
Callao  tlie  former  indiciics  62°  Fahr.,  whilst  iu  the  sj:u 
latitude,  but  about  :iO()  miles  from  the  coast,  the  tcran;a 
turc  of  the  sea  is  between  77'  and  79".  From  the  PunlA^ 
Parina  the  current  recedes  from  the  coa»t,  running  off  iss 
north-western  direction  to  tho  islands  of  GalMagQl^  ts- 
Urging  in  width,  but  increasing  in  velocity.  Nesr  lit* 
i>land-,  Capt.  I'llzroy  found  the  current  Setting  north-v.c>t, 
and  ninnini;  b .  twceii  two  and  five  miles  on  hour.  Tlio 
the  current  has  now  reached  the  equator,  its  tcmpcrjti  w 
has  not  increased.  Along  the  southern  shores  of  AllHima;".! 
Inland,  one  of  the  Galapagos,  tlie  thermometer  iromersvdiK 
the  a««  only  indicates  G0^  while  on  the  nortliems|uH«»it 
BtandsatM*.  The  high  temperature  of  the  water  on  tbenottk 
side  seems  to  be  the  conmuin  temperature  uf  the  scd  nea,- 
the  equator,  but  C^pt.  Filzio\  ascribes  il  loawariBerl'  V.i  ^ 
water  issuing  Ikiiu  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which  he  coij*ij«ii 
as  a  sort  of  GuU-stream.  From  the  Galapagos  the  c\:Th-  >'- 
ruoa  westward  towards  the  centre  of  the  ocean,  and  it  ia- 
cteaseseonsiderably  in  width,  the  northern  border  adrstieiag 
some  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  while  the  southern  roM 
.'outh-west, and  pat^i-s  ]o'  S.  lat.  Hut  it.s  vel  citv  dccrri^^^i 
gradually  as  it  proceeds  w  e-!  w  ard,  w  hilst  iis  icimjieniturc  in- 
creases. About  the  mcridiauof  103°  W.  lat.,  Capt.  Rocila; 
found  it  stiit  running  25J  miles  a  day.  A  ditfereacc  bclwcca 
ihc  w  ater  of  the  current  and  that  of  the  sea  without  it  ii 
stilt  sensible  aa  Ibrwestas  150° and  160°  W.  longnVl'M*  ^ 
ibrmer  ia  about  77* and  the  latter  is  increased  to  it5*.  Sdbn 
the  current  reaches  1  '^o"  \V.  long,  it  is  lost  in  the  drift  cu- 
rent,  wbich  appears  in  the  occnn  as  far  as  the  tradc-wn'  ' 
prev[iil.  and  tlie  difleience  of  the  tcinj  eratnre  ii  no  l>int'^' 
pcrcepiil  le.  Along  the  northern  border  of  the  Pcriivnii 
current,  between  120*  and  150"  W.  long,  and  betTieiu  -* 
and  10*  N.  Ui«ftcmTent  has  been  observe,  wbich  «eli  w 
an  op|)Osite  direction  eastward,  but  the  Ibcts  are  still  too  ft* 
to  enable  us  to  di  lcrtnine  whether  it  is  oiil}  tbe  r,a.n!«f* 
current  of  the  Peruvian  carrenl  or  a  separate  eurrcr.l. 

The  bixl)  of  warm  water  which,  accordnig  to  Ca]  i  Tili- 
roy,  joins  the  Peruvian  current  u^r  the  Galapagoi>  hl^i"''' 
and  wh:eh  issues  from  the  Bay  <if  Panama, has  been  alroJ^ 
mentioned.  This  body  of  water  may  be  connected  with  tii^ 
Mexican  current,  wbieh  runs  along  the  coast  of  O^au*' 
.America  and  Mexico  between  85"  and  105*  \V.  long,  h  * 
pciceptible  as  far  as  100  miles  from  (he  coast,  but  tnt 
current  nlicrnates.  Fmiu  December  to  .Apr. I  it  ruii*  ti*''" 
w  ard,  and  from  May  to  December  westwanl.  Tlic  vely«.''> 
modente,  never  exceeding  one  mile  and  a  half  in  an  hoa. 
The  leniperatura  of  the  water  has  not  been  delerminod,  bvt 
it  !» supposed  that  it  is  Warmer  fmin  that  of  tbe  sea  tUWf 

west.  Capt.  Beechev  fuind  a  giidlcof  warm  water  bcfvW* 
tbe  equator  i,ii<l  .'•->' N.  lat,  iu  iO'i'W.  lonjr.  T'''** 
tiie  last  |>crnianent  current  which  rcpiin  s  to  bo  iiieiit^'^in-'uw 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Pacific  south  of  the  northern  trop^- 
I  The  drifl-ettrrent  of  the  tmde-winds  seems  to  be  niuchlc'| 
i  imfid  thaa  m  tbe  Alkittie.  AcMiding  to  OapU  Bescl»7  » 
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6ocA  not  exceed  five  mile*  per  ilny.    Bui  wliure  this  drift- 
«turreot  Approaches  tb«  weaterti  borden  uf  Ihel^iac,  npe- 
ciallf  the  i^Uods  which  lie  between  the  tiarih-e«iteni  i>ai  t 
of  Australia  and  the  souSh  onsii  i  ii  t  oasts  of  China,  uml 
which  occupy  a  space  of  3-(  ih  .,Mt.ei  of  laiitu  k-.  it  l>c{;ins  to 
'JiviJe  into  scviTal  curicnis  uf  j^rcaler  \  eli-cily,  uionu^ 
tlin  e  nrc  iioiietnl  particularly.  The  most  southern  seems  to 
st  jiaraie  irmu  the  drift-cumot  between  the  Friendly  and 
Jr'idgee  or  Wites  Idanda,  betwetn  170*  Mid  180'  W.  loog., 
aod  10  ran  to  the  New  Hebrides  sodNew  CaledotiKhat  it  ap- 
pear* to  be  lout  before  it  reaches  t!io  (x)niUian  Son.  Little  is 
Known  of  it.  The  second  lies  luuch  fartlier  iiorih,  bclvvccn  the 
e<]uatorand  is*  or  9°  N.  lat  ,  and  runs  alotig  tlie  northern 
coast  of  Papua,  or  rather  at  some  distaticc  fruni  it.  It  begins 
near  isu^  E.  long.,  and  terminates  in  the  straits  which 
divide  the  western  extremitjr  of  PapHa  from  Gilolo.  Hits 
current  is  inOueoeed  by  the  monsoons  preralent  in  that  Ma, 
»o  that  during  the  south-west  nioiivjon  it  st  ts  c  astward,  and 
Westward  durin)^  the  north-ca:>t  monsnni.    It  fiequcntly 
I  '.. "IN  V.  iili  L;iL'at  vi'iofity,  especially  in  iIk- WL'stiTii  itn  liDii. 
'i  iic  thud  current,  which  branches  off  from  the  drift-cur- 
iciit  of  the  trade-windj^  is  observed  along  the  northern 
bjrdtr  of  this  iej;bn.  It  sets  wesltnurd  with  moderate 
»:rvnfl^ih.  until  it  is  Itist  in  the  tea  betweoR  the  Philippine 
IsI.tikU  and  J;<pan  op|.(L-ii(-  the  bland  dT  Formosa.  Its 

Wi.lih  is  not  vi  11  ascurJaim-d. 

Scuth  of  t!:e  tnulc-u  iiiiU  and  without  their  rcLioli,  a  cur- 
rent IS  observed  along  the  eai>lero  coast  uf  Australia  60Uth 
of  Baudy  I'uitK.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this  eunent 
always  sets  southward ;  but  the  more  aeeiinto  inrestiga- 
iton  of  Jeffreys  shows,  that  from  S8"  S.  lat  to  the  southern 
»:xtremity  of  T.isrnani;i,  or  Vjii  Diemcn's  Land,  the  current 
dunn;.;  tho  suiiiitiur,  or  fioin  .August  or  September  to  April 
or  Miiy.  SrCis  al  iii^  the  cijait,  au'l  -•■ca^apl  to  a  distance  of 
13  or  ibtuitea,  to  the  west  uf  south,  with  a  force  of  abuui  one 
Tiuleand  a  quarter  in  an  hour;  butattbe  distance  of  betnccit 


tbey  make  southing  until  thej  get  out  of  the  trade-wind 
into  the  region  of  tlie  variabte  winds,  when  they  direct  their 
eenrse  to  the  place  for  whieh  they  are  bound.  In  winter 

therefore  they  sail  southward  to  30*  or  .^l'  S.  lal .  Icforo 
thev  endeavour  to  make  some  port,  anti  iii  suiniu  r  unlv  to 
■Jj"  S.  l:lt. 

Ill  sailing  from  the  ports  of  Peru  and  Chile  to  those  of 
Acapulcflh  S.  Bias*  and  Guaymas,  three  different  tracks  are 
followed.  From  December  to  May,  their  coune  from 
Ferti  to  Mexico  genenlly  lies  near  the  eonliiient  and 

within  tlio  Mc.xii-an  current,  as  this  curreiU  '■lI-.  w.-inard 
liuriiif,'  this  si'iison,  and  the  winds  olon^-  lh,s  are 
jiaMly  favourable.  l!ut  in  returiiinp;  m  ilie  same  season 
ftom  Acapulco  to  Guayaquil  or  Callao,  the  vessels  get  out 
of  the  current  by  a  iioutlierly  course,  and  then  sail  parallel 
to  tho  continent,  but  about  500  miles  from  it,  until  tbey 
rome  opposite  the  B«t  of  Panama,  when  they  iham  dseir 
course  !i)  the  ii!a<  uf  ili;itiiKiti  "thh  trar>k  is  called  by  tho 
seamuji  of  ihr  adj  ;(.-L-nt  cuunUics,  intri ^'udon  fmr  el  meri- 
liiuno.  But  fri.iii  ;\Iay  to  NuvemljLT  tlie  track  <if  tlic-  sea 
along  this  coast  u  f>ubjoct  to  hard  gales  and  squalls  and  ex- 
tremely bad  weather,  and  the  navigalSon  is  aeootditigly  up- 
safe.  aod  is  avoided.  During  this  season  theiiieaiM  draw 
off  fram  the  shores  to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  and 
more,  nud  tlie.i,  hy  mcaisH  of  tin- trri  le-\*iiids  and  the  ]in:va 
lent  current!),  tiics  i:y  to  make  .-j.jutiuiig  or  iiorlliin^',  acfuid- 
lii^^  to  tlie  direction  of  their  voyaije.  Thi?.  u.u  t  is  called 
u  iri:;afinn  por  aUura.  This  lourse  i*  chiully  kept  by 
vi-,mIs  sailing  between  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Chile. 
Tliose  which  sail  fitom  Mexico  to  Guayoqud  or  Callao  keep 
eloserto  the  shores  of  Gentnl  AmeTiea»  aiid  when  they  haw 
passed  the  Bay  of  Panama,  Ihey  shape  their  coarse  to 
Guayaquil  and  Lima. 

The  irack  most  frcquentcl  in  travor-m:^  the  wiiolc  eT-iiaii^c 
of  the  Pacific  from  cast  to  west  and  west  to  eabi,  lies  in  tlie 
eastern  portion  of  the  ocean,  in  a  soutli-caatern  and  norlh- 


1  b  and  40  miles,  to  tho  east  of  north,  running  about  three*  I  western  direeiion.  VetiseU  leaving  tlie  ports  of  Mexico  sail 
quartersof  amileinanhour.  In  winter,  these  eutrents  run  '  westward,  hut  those  from  South  America  sail  nortlHwesr, 

in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  partly  confirmcil  by  Cap- 
tain Fitzrov,  who  says,  lluil  in  the  pa5<iBj,'e  from  New  Zea- 
V.inil  iu  Siiiaey  he  (ouiul  altoniaiel)  nortlierly  and  south- 
easterly current$,  anil  that  while  the  Stream  set  from  the   Cbiuete  Sea,  arc  commonly  lesorled  to  ior  refreshments. 


until  they  reach  'JO*  N.  lat.,  about  ten  degrees  east  of  the 
Saiidwicli  li>laii'!«.  These  ialands,  lyiii^  nearlv  in  the 
middle  cf  tlio  track   between    .Su'iiii  .\uie!ic,i  uud  tho 


IKiCtfa  the  teniperaiure  of  the  water  Was  73*,  butwhenlhe 
currant  ran  from  the  south  only  67'. 
North  of  the  drift  of  the  trade^winds,  a  constant  eorrent 

found  to  set  along  the  southern  eoa-it  of.Tapan  eaitwanl, 
^nd  tu  decline  at  about  143"  R.  long,  to  the  iiurlli.  Il  runs 
witb  considerable  slrenu'ih.  and  is  perceptible  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shores.  Whether  this  current,  like  the  Gulf- 
stream  in  the  Atlantic,  traTOliostbo  whole  breadth  of  the 
Pecillr,  isiwt  known;  batastnmB  carrent setting  in  an 
estlerly  direction  in  this  portion  of  the  PkteiRo  was  ex* 
(•  ■ricnrp'l  by  Kotrebuc,  who  fjiind  that  near  40"  N.  lat.  he 
iiad  been  set  fne  degrees  of  lonj:itii<1e  in  \H  days,  or  about 
It  miles  a  day  ;  and  a  enrreni  ^-f  similar  slienizlh  teems  to 
run  along  the  northern  coast  of  Ainonc4i  fioiu  to  30'  N. 
lat..  but  along  these  shores  it  sets  south-east. 

li  does  not  appear  whether  the  last^mentioiMd'  emrent  is 
•onneeted  with  tne  current  In  Behring's  Strait,  hot  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  strong  current  sets  ihriju<,'li  thi-i  strait  north- 
ward, or  rather  north  norih-ea-it.  Il  is  strongest  mx  the 
A.iatic  shore,  whe.e  it  runs  tio;n  two  to  ilueo  indes  an 
hour,  but  on  the  Aiacriean  shoic  only  one  mile  and  a  half 
en  an  average.  This  cm  rent  prevents  the  masses  of  ice 


From  tho  Sandwich  Islands  the  direction  of  the  track  ii 
nearly  wast,  between  Id**  and  20"  N.  lat.i  and  the  Cbtneae 
Sea  IS  entered  by  the  straits  between  the  island  of  Luzon 

and  that  of  Formosa.  This  is  the  northern  track  across  tho 
I  Pacific,  and  it  is  eoiisidered  the  shorter,  because  the  voyage 
I  is  thus  made  in  less  tune  than  by  liie  southern  track;  the 
latter  is  really  somewhat  shorter,  but  as  it  lies  through  a 
sea  beset  with  numeroot  low  islands  and  reef>,  the  vessels 
ar«  enpoeed  to  nuidi  more  danger,  and  the  precataiona 
necessary  to  avoid  them  cause  a  ddey  whieh  renders  (he 
voyages  longer  than  by  the  iiorthei  ri  track.  This  southern 
great  thor.jiighfate  across  the  Pacific  runs  InHween  the 
Paamuto  Ivlands  on  the  suntli  and  the  Miuquesas  on  the 
north,  and  lies  mostly  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  cutting 
the  equator  near  165"  E.  longn  vhenoe  it  eootinues  north- 
west  and  joins  the  northern  imck  between  Luzon  and 
Japan.  These  two  lines  are  fbtlowe'l  by  vessels  from  the 
roast  of  South  .\n;trica  ;  tlio  iiorthrm  nl^o  is  followed  by 
those  fiom  Ccniial  Ameiica  and  Mexico  bound  for  China 
and  iiie  I'- i^t  Indies.  lJut  in  ih'jse  parts  of  the  oi  ean  liie 
winds  and  currents  being  to  the  we»t,  vessels  which  futiow 
ihcm  on  their  return  to  America  would  meet  with  great 


vhich  surround  the  aretie  pole  from  advaneing  southward  delays,  and  therefore  the  tracks  which  they  follow  in  soiling 


•nd  spreading  into  the  iCamtehatka  Sea :  it  presses  them 

t'ljcthcr  between  tho  ncrtliern  shores  of  .America  and  Asia, 
ifhere  they  constitute  an  inipeiiclrable  barrier,  and  render 
abortive  the  attempts  oftiie  m  :st  skilAil  and  boldest  navi- 
gator to  advance  nearer  to  the  p  d^. 

The  tracks  kept  by  ve»seb  in  navigatin,;  a  sea  are  of 
rotirM  determined  by  tho  knowledae  whieii  the  seaman 
|.<>«se«ees  of  the  direeiion  of  the  winira  and  currents.  We 
ihall  ineiiti'.n  the  rni'St  iniporlaiit  of  ihe'e  tracks.  Vessels 
bound  tVura  Valparaiso  or  any  other  port  uf  Chile,  for  Callao 
or  Guayaqud,  keep  aloio;;  the  shore  of  South  Amenea  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  land,  as  in  these  parts  both  wmds 
%nd  currents  arc  aln'ays  in  their  favour,  both  being  to  the 
north.  But  in  tho  voyage  from  Callao  and  Guayaquil  both 
the  wind  and  current  ere  contrary,  and  accordingly  vessels 
aft'-r  leavin},'  tlie-c  ports  sail  south-west  or  we^t  south- 


eastward  lie  beyond  the  limit  of  the  trade- winds  and  I  heir 

drill-current,  either  north  of  30"  N.  lat.  or  south  of  .ID"  S. 
lat.  Vessel."?  ^ail^;i;  IVom  tlie  (.Jhiiie-e  Sea  to  the  pjris  of 
Mexir.)  or  the  wc-tern  cja^t  of  North  America,  ar.'l  havmj^ 
passed  cither  to  the  south  or  north  of  the  island  of  Kormosu, 
and  usually  on  the  north  during  the  south-west  uionsoon, 
aoou  reach  by  a  nortlt-eastern  course  the  sea  where  the  trade- 
winds  and  their  current  are  not  felt.  In  keeping  north  of 
30°  N.  lat.  they  traverse  a  sea  fuH-  from  islands  and  dangers, 
and  make  ihe'cuast  of  the  peninsula  uf  California  south  of 
:iO",  whence  they  duect  their  course  to  the  poi  t  for  w  Iiich 
they  are  bound.  Vessels  sailing  from  Sidney  to  Souili 
America  pass  between  New  Zealand  on  the  south  and  Nor- 
folk Island  on  the  north,  and  keep  an  easterly  course  until 
they  enter  the  sea  near  the  ceait  of  South  America,  where 
the  tr-odc  winds  do  not  blow  and  tho  current  sets  north. 


west  until,  having  obtained  a  distance  of  3Q0  or  400  miles  i  On  arriving  there,  tbey  reach  tbwr  destination  by  the  iraik* 
frpia  the  land,  they  meet  ifae  trade-wuid,  by  tncaqs  of  vhiob  ]  alnsdy  mention«4> 
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With  respect  to  vcsscis  iHml;  from  Sidney  to  the  Indian 
Archipclagu,  they  may  taake  tiie  Wetlern  Paaiage,  which 
Ues  through  Ba«5*8  Strait  and  round  Australia  through  tliu 
lnAi»n  8e^  OK  Ihey  ma^  make  the  Bastcrn  PasMge.  The 
Inner  Baatern  Paaiage  liaa  along  the  norlh-eastem  ooaatof 
Australia  ami  leads  through  Torres  Strait.  This  passage 
is  far  the  shortest,  but  it  is  rarely  used  hy  vessels  sailing  to 
I  lulia,  oil  account  of  tlie  numerous  danirers  to  be  encountered 
in  the  long  and  narrow  strait  bel^veeu  tlie  rocliy  coails  uf 
Australia  and  Uia  numerous  reefs  of  the  Corallian  Sea, 
thouiih  ihia  part  of  the  sea  has  been  surveyed  and  laid 
down  with  great  aeeuracy  hy  Flindart.  In  the  only 
M  .istni  in  which  it  could  be  navigated  with  advantage, 
tiiut  i«  during  the  north-west  monsoon,  the  dangers  are 
increased  by  frequent  fogs  of  Inii^;  continuance  and  by 
Tariable  winds.  The  Outer  Eastern  Passage  however  is 
frequently  used  by  vessels  wiling  from  Sidney  to  InJia. 
In  sailing  along  this  track,  a  teaael  after  leaving  Sid- 
ney runs  eastward  till  It  haa  paaied  totheeaatof  the  Co- 
raliuii  Sea;  it  then  turn"*  iiorthwanl,  leavin^New  Caledonia 
and  ilie  ISew  Hehrid«*s  on  the  ea-,t,  until  it  gets  near  the 
New  Georgian  Arclupelano.  It  then  sa:ls  alonj;  the 
southern  borders  of  this  archipelago,  but  at  some  distance 
fmm  it,  and  passes  through  St.  George's  Channel  between 
New  Britain  and  New  Inland,  whence  it  runs  along  the 
northern  coasts  of  Papua  and  enten  the  Indian  Sea  either 
by  Gallovva  Strait  between  Papua  and  the  small  island  of 
Sallawatly,  or  by  i'ui'a  8liait  between  Sallawatty  and  Bat- 
tanie,  another  small  island.  Though  this  track  freiiucnlly 
taken  by  vessels  bound  from  Sidney  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago or  Bengal,  it  is  not  used  by  vessels  sailing  in  an 
opposite  direction,  whioh  alvaja  pnfor  the  Western  Pass- 
age round  Australia. 

It  ha*  been  already  observed,  that  the  current  which  sets 
northward  through  Behrin^;'s  Strait  prevents  the  ice  «>f  ilie 
Aretic  Polar  Sea  from  jiassing  soutluvard  into  the  Kamt- 
diatka  Sea.  It  may  ke  added,  that  the  floating  masses  of 
ioe  of  the  AnUrctie  Polar  Sea  are  frequently  met  with 
towards  the  American  coast,  but  beyond  the  loutherlf  car- 
rent,  between  50"  and  60°,  and  between  140*  and  900*  W. 
long.,  and  even  north  of  50°.  Farther  west,  in  the  sea 
south  of  Australia,  it  is  supposed  that  ice  never  passes 
beyond  60"  S.  lat. 

(Cook's  Voyages;  Flinders's  P'oyage  to  Terra  Auttralit; 
Beail  Hall's  Bxtractt  from  a  Journal  writiSH  0»  Uu  CoatU 
qf  Chile,  ;  Kotzebue'a  Voupge  </  DtKOvery,  and  Second 
VoyoMe  round  the  World;  iCnisenslem's  Voyage  round 
the  H'urlii,  and  Mnnoires,  <^c. ;  Beechej's  Voi/imr  tu  the 
Pacific  artd  iiehiiug  t  Strait ;  Fitrroy  and  Dsirwni.  in  T/ifl 
Narrative  qf  the  Surreying  Voyaget  o/ the  Advent u it-  and 
Beagle;  Humboldt's  Batai  Politiaue  tur  la  Nourelle  Es- 
pagne;  Meyen's  Reise  umdie  Welt ;  Krusenstern's  Atta4 
d.'  rOeeatt  Paciflque;  Duperrey's  Carte  d»  Mouoement  des 
l.iiux  A  la  tur/dce  de  fa  mer  dm$  le  GrattdOefttt ;  Jeffisry's 
and  Rue's  (jL-nei-til  Chart  t^Ttmi  AuttroHti  BeTghaiU's 
Phjtikalitcher  Atlas.) 

PA'CIO,  GIULIO,  born  in  1550,  at  Vicenia,  in  the 
Venetian  sUte,  Irarned  Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew  at  an 
early  age.  and  beoaroe  well  acquainted  witb  every  branch  of 
classical  learning.  Being  acciued  before  the  eeelesiaatieal 
authorities  of  rending  books  forbidden  by  the  ehnrch  of 
Uotne,  he  became  alarmed,  and  e-'ca{)ed  to  Switzerland, 
W'h<;re  he  eaiued  hi:>  livchliiKHl  as  a  teacher.  He  was  aAer- 
wards  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelbert;, 
where  he  astiumea  the  name  of  '  Pacius  i  Beriga,'  from  a 
country-house  belonging  to  hi:<  family  near  Vicenza.  He 
travelled  through  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  after  some 
years  he  was  invited  by  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  hts  newly 
established  univei^-ity  of  Sedan,  where  ho  taught  philosophy 
with  great  succesi!; ;  but  the  civil  wars  raging  nt  that  part  of 
the  country,  be  removed  to  Nismes,  and  thence  to  Mont- 
pellier,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  law  in  that  nnivcr- 
iity  about  the  year  1600.  The  afterwards  celebrated  I'eiresc 
was  one  of  his  disciulea.  Henri  IV.  bestowed  on  Pacius 
the  honorary  rank  of  king's  eonnsellor.  Pacias  had  long 
professed  ibc  reformcHl  religion,  aiid  Peiresc  earnestly  but 
iinsuceessfviily  attetupted  to  induce  liim  to  settle  near  him 
at  Aix,  and  to  return  to  Catholicism.  From  Montpcllier, 
Pacius  removed  to  tlie  university  of  Valence  in  Dauphin^, 
where  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  increased  and  spread 
ttoaugbout  Europe.  Ue  waa  offered  chairs  at  Leyden, 
Piia,  and  Padua.  He  ehoie  the  last  university,  «b««  he 
naa  Neohediritli  gnat  boiMan»  and  the  Venetiao  lepal^ 


made  him  a  knicht  of  St.  Mark.  Aftt^r  some  time  however 
he  retumcil  tu  u\n  family,  whicli  he  had  left  at  Valence, 
vvlieie  hed.ii  1 1  ir,3$.  A  Mend  twote  the  ibUowiag  diatich 
for  bis  monument: — 

Italk  (Ut  ciinu  tollns,  0«nnaniea  fiuum, 

fi^lira  jail  rivin :  die  mtbi  q«*  polria  ? 

Pacio  wrote  many  treatises  and  commentaries  on  the 
Roman  law;  among  otberg:  I,  '  De  .lur.s  Meth-do  Libn 
Duo.'  2,  'Juris  Civilis  Romani  Imiia  et  Progressus,'  con- 
sisting of  a  Commentary  on  the  twelve  Tables,  of  Noti-s  oft 
Fragments  of  Ulpian  and  Gaiua,  on  Pooponina  '  De  Ot^ 
gine  Juris,'  and  upon  the  last  two  titles  of  the  Pandeets. 
3,  '  PicturiB  durr  de  Gradibus  suoundum  Jus  Civile  et  Cano- 
nicum.'  -l,  '  De  t'ontraclihus.'  j,  'DePactLi  et  i  ranwc- 
tionibus.'  G,  'In  Decretales  Libn  V."  7,  '  Consuetud  nes 
Feudorum.'  Pacius  edited  uUo  the  following  works :^ 
8.  'Corpus  Juris  Civilis  cum  Nolis  et  Legum  Argutneniis,* 
fol.,  Geneva,  1480.  9, '  Justiniani  Imperatoris  Inatitutio- 
num  Ltbri  IV.*   1 0,  *  Sap ientisimii  Coropalat*  de  OfBctaU- 

biis  Palatii  Constanlino[(ulitani  et  Officiis  MagniB  EccleMS 
Libellu',,'  Greek  and  Latin,  Heidelberg,  1588.  He  ai»o 
pubiisbed  si  Ncrul  editions  of  the  "  Uri^anon'  of  Aristotle,  uf 
which  be  made  a  new  Latin  transjatmn.  H>»  also  edit«d  tbs 
works  of  Aristotle,  in  2  TOb.  8vo  ,  ij'j;.  His  otlltf  wnb 
on  various  subjecta  are:  11,  *In  Porphyrii  Isagoceq  d 
Arittotelis  OrganumCommenfariuaanelyticus,'  -110,  nank- 
fort,  1597.  12,  '  De  Dominio  ^faris  Iladriatici  inter  Stn>- 
nissimum  Rcgeui  Ilispaiuarum  ub  liegnum  Neapolilanuin 
et  Seienissimam  Reminibhcam  Venetam,'  Lj^-ns,  ■ 
In  this  curious  work  bo  defends  with  great  skill  tlie  di>- 
minion  asserted  by  the  Venetian  repuhlw  over  the  Adriatia 
Sea  as  far  aa  Ca^Lmwai,«n  the  sevaval  groundaof  old  pc^ 
scription.  of  havms  its  territoriea  round  the  greater  part  of 
that  ^ulf,  on  the  obligntion  of  keeping  it  free  from  pirat«. 
aiid  maintaining  the  only  naval  arninment  on  its  (x;a»ls. 
The  work  is  interesting,  as  afl'eciing  oilier  similar  i|Ufstions 
of  'mare  clausum'  and  the  rights  uf  dominion  clu.m^  by 
other  powers  over  the  narrow  seas  near  their  coasts.  IS, 
'Doctrina  Pefipatetiea.'  14,  Lastly,  after  Pscio's  death, 
was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  164S, 'Postbumus  Pacio- 
nus,  seu  Deflnitiones  .Juris  utriusque.' 

(t.oroi)ZO  Craaso,  Elogi  di  L'ommt  Letter ati;  Thomasini, 
E/ogia  Dnctorum ;  Gassendi,  Vita  Peiretcii.) 

PA'CLITES,  De  Montfort'a  name  for  a  genua  of  Bdtm- 
mt0t,  composed  of  those  species  whieh  ate  deaeribed  aa 
being  curved  towards  the  extremity,  with  a  pore  at  the  apex, 
and  a  straight  elongated  aperture.  Belemnites  xmgtdatut 
of  De  Dlamville  h  an  example. 

PACTO'LIANS,  the  name  by  which  M.  Milne  Edward* 
designates  a  tribe  of  the  Apterurous  family  of  the  Anomu- 
rous  section  of  crustaceans.  The  other  tribes  belonging  to 
this  family  are  the  Dromitm*,  the  Homotiant,  the  Ramni- 
aru,  the  PoreelUxnians,  the  Hippiam,  and  the  Paguriatit. 
(See  these  different  tribes  under  the  respective  family  uiles 
or  leading  generic  names,  such  as  Huta;  HirrATuii.i.  » 
The  Poctoliam  are  placed  by  the  author  above  tiara<-<i  bo- 
tweon  the  HomoUant  and  the  Raniniam. 

But  it  ia  not  without  some  uncertainty  that  M«  Hiloe 
Edwards  gives  such  a  position  to  the  singular  eruataoaen 
described  by  Dr.  Leach  under  the  name  of  Pactolut.  Ia 
the  conformation  of  the  carapace,  the  mouth,  and  the  abdo- 
men, indee<l.  it  restmible-.  some  of  the  0.n/rhyn''ht,  but  ia 
the  structure  of  its  feet  there  are  anomalies  which  d)»tm> 
cuish  it  from  other  Decapods.  The  anterior  feet  are  fing*^ 
less,  whilst  the  two  last  paira  are  terminated  by  a  didaottt* 
oua  olair.  Upon  thia  ftarai  the  fbnily  entirely  depead%  fir 
no  other  genni^  we  batievv  vw  mjgbt  adid  apecieit  ia 
known. 

Plaetoloa. 

Generic  Character. — First  joint  of  the  tr/iTA/u/  antenna 
long  and  cylindhcul.  Feet  moderately  long  and  rather 
stout,  the  two  anterior  abortci-  than  the  others,  not  termi- 
nated by  a  mamu  or  pineeta,  hut  only  provided  with  a  simple 
hooked  nail :  the  second  pair  terminated  in  the  same  way; 
the  third  pair  unknown  ;  fourth  a i.d  fifth  pair  didartylous. 
Carapace  triangular,  eloufrated,  rather  convex  on  each  side 
behind,  nut  thorny  above,  and  terminated  anteriorly  by  a 
very  long,  sharp,  delicate  and  entire  rostrum,  siTn;1^r  to  that 
of  the  Lej'toj  odiat.  [MACRoporiAMs,  vol.  xiv  ,  p.  2j5j 
Abdomen  of  the  female  composed  of  Ave  joints^  the  flist 
narrow,  the  three  bUowing  transvene  and  linear,  and  the 
fijih  very  large  and  nearly  rounded*  Sif99  very  laqje,  aitit* 
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bdihid  tbe  antenne.  always  projecting  frotn  their 
^te*ct ;  a  single  point  l>ehiinl  cavh  orbit. 

E.vaiunlc,  Pactotus  Boxen.  Length  eight  lines,  nearly 
two  uf  which  belong  to  the  rostrum,  which  it  furnished  with 
small  spina  directed  obUquely  on  tiM  lidM;  euapeoe 
smooO,  browniah;  liMt  wiQgilM vith  rnddy  ud  wkhiih. 


(MA  11M  fab  or  rm  mippiM  { 

AW.  Uiicell.) 


PACTOLOS.  [LvniA.] 

PACU'VIUS,  MARCUS,  a  native  of  Brundoaiam,  a 
Latin  dramatic  poet,  and  tbe  nephew  of  Bnnhlib  I^Uo  die- 
tinguiihed  himself  as  a  painter.  He  was  born  dmat  tl9 
B.C.  Pliny  (f/i>/.  Nat.,  xxxv.  4.  7)  menliuns  soino  worksexe- 
culed  by  lum  in  tin-  t<Mii|ile  uf  Hercules,  in  tlic  Fiiruiu  Iln- 
num  at  Rome,  whicii  apparently  did  him  cun&iderabie 
bijnoar;  lie  remarks  at  the  siime  time  that  he  was  the  last 
vbo  pttnted  with  kamUpoiUt  VhoaMu  msnibas'),  with  tbe 
eueptioo  pecliape  of  Turi^ot  Labeo  of  Verona,  m  Roman 
koiffht  of  his  own  times. 

Some  fragments  of  the  traf^eJies  of  I'-khiviuk  are  stiU  ex- 
tant, and  according  to  Quint  ilian(//n/.  </r.,  \  .  l  i  liu  y  were  not 
without  their  montst.  He  died  at  Tareulum  in  the  UUlh  year 
of  his  agfb  He  wrote  a  simple  epitaph  upon  himself,  which 
baa  been  pceserved  bj  Aulus  Oellius  (i.  34) :  *  Adolescena» 
tanienetsi  properaa,  to  hoesaxum  rotrat,  utt  ad  ae  adapicias, 
•leinde  quod  icriptttlll  estlej^as.  Hi<-  sunt  pocttp  I'acuvii 
Mai-cisitao«sa.  Hoc  volebam  ;  nesnus  no  o'^si  - :  vale."  The 
Fragments  of  Pacuvius  were  collccte<l  by  lleniy  Stephens, 
Pjiru,  15G4,  8vo. ;  and  have  mnce  been  printed  in  several 
«>litions  of  the  '  Corpus  I'oetarum  Latinorum.*  Cicero,  in 
bi«  treatise  'On  Fneodsbip'  (e.  7),  introduces  Laslius  as 
»r«akin$;  in  toms  of  commendation  of  the  'Orestes'  of  his 
f  iL-nd  pacuvius.  Pacuvius  was  fifty  years  older  than 
Aitius,  w  ho  exliibitcd  a  play  in  his  thirtieth  year,  at  the 
ume  time  that  Pacuvius,  then  in  hit  tjfhtiath  Jliri  tnr- 
kibited  one.    (Cic,  Brui.,  c.  64.) 

PADANG.  [Sumatra.] 

PADDINGTON.  [London.] 

PADDY  BIRD.   [Rick  Bird] 

PADKRBORN.  formerly  a  bishopric  of  the  German 
empire,  in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  was  assigned  to  Prussia 
in  1>;0-.':  it  is  now  divided  among  the  three  governments 
«  bicb  form  tbe  Proasian  provinee  of  Westphalia ;  tbo  por* 
tion  atOl  called  Paderbom  is  «  ehelo  of  tbe  goveromont  ot 
Minden.  It  is  bounded  by  some  offsets  of  the  Egge  Moun- 
laiiu,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  level,  and  has  extensive  heaths 
»nd  marches.  The  soil  i.s  fertile,  but  does  not  produce  suffi- 
cient corn  for  the  home  consumption.  Much  hemp  is  grown  ; 
ibe  forests  are  considerable;  the  inhabitants  breed  great 
naiabenof  ahoopaadawioo;  themineial  pcoductaaio  coala, 
iion,  and  salt. 

P.ADERBORN.  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  51" -I  l' N.  lat. 
and  8'  44'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  river  Pader,  from  vvlncli 
It  hi«  its  name,  signifying  Mhe  source  of  ilie  I'ailer.'  This 
rirer  is  formed  by  five  springx  that  run  under  tbe  cathedral 
and  the  adjooeol  bouses.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls 
•ndhaa  Avegatoa.  The  hoiiaaa  of  Padeilma  tolerably 
wen  built,  but  the  streeta  are  narrow  and  dark.  It  is  said 

tu  have  been  for  a  lime  the  re-tidence  of  Charlcniaj^ne,  who 
luuuded  the  bishopric.  The  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
kgunin  the  year  777  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  iirc  in  1000.  A 

Dsw cathedral  vaa  eomplotod  in  10l»i  but  tbo  ohapal  of  St. 


Bartlioloiaew  is  tlie  onlf  part  of  it  that  remains.  Tlie  pre- 
sent cathedral  was  built  in  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, and  underwent  many  dianjjes  in  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  steeple  was  destroyed 

» lightning  in  1815.  The  cathedral  contains  tbe  remaina 
Bt.  I.«borius  (which  were  brought  fkom  Franeo  in  8SC) 
in  a  coffin  of  silver  gilt.  It  formerly  possessed,  besides  other 
treasures,  the  golden  images  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which 
Duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  who  took  the  city  in  1G20, 
carried  away  with  him,  as  well  as  the  silver  coflin,  which  at 
tbat  thne  contained  the  body  of  the  saint,  and  which  ho 
ooiBod  into  dollar^  with  the  l^oad»  *  Hm  friend  of  God  and 
tbe  enemy  of  tbo  priesta.*  en  three  other  Roman 

Catholic  cluirrhes  and  one  Protestant  church,  a  senunarv  for 
priesti^,  a  t  uthuho  gvninasiuni,  a  Jewish  school,  and  nume- 
rous useful  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  still  the  sec  of 
a  b'-bop  and  chapter.  Tho university, Ibimded  in  1623,  was 
aboii^ibt-d  in  iii9.and  thoftinda  applied  to  Ibe  gynmaia  at 
Paderbom  and  Muoster*  • 

Pitderbom  waa  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  a  free  impe- 
rial city,  but  becuuc  '•nbject  t  i  tlir  1il-1,  i])  and  chapter, 
and  the  capital  of  the  bislMi)!  ic.  'i  he  ui habitants,  8U00  in 
number,  iiavo  no  manufactures  uf  impurtance,  but  exten- 
sive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  a  considerable  inland  trade. 

PADILLA.  JUAN  LOPEZ  DE.  the  leader  of  a  popular 
inaametion  in  Castile  against  the  ministers  of  Charles  V., 
known  as  La  Guerra  da  la*  Comumdadet,  was  the  son  of 
Pedro  Lope2,  a  nobletnan  wb  >  lul  l  the  high  office  of  Ade- 
lantado  Mayor  of  tbat  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Fer- 
dinand V.  (1516),  the  crown  of  Aragun  and  Caatileb  toge- 
ther with  the  extensive  possessions  dependent  on  them  in 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa  and  America,  devolved  open 
his  grandson  Charles,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.  [Charlbs 
v.]  The  young  prince  appointed  Adrian  of  Utrecht  to 
ailrainister  the  kingdom  in  his  ub.sence,  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  stranger, 
that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been  rejected,  had 
not  tbe  celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenei  [CiaxKROs]  consantad. 
to  acknowledge  him  as  regent,  and  carry  on  the  government 
in  conjunction  with  hiin.  However,  Adrian  and  bis  Flemish 
as>u€i,ilL's  in  the  ailniini'-tratiun  soon  rendered  thcni.selves 
cxceeilingly  obiiuxiuu^  b)  ilu  ir  iiiti  r  incapacity,  their  cor- 
ruption, and  their  griping  avarice.  The  laws  of  the  kingdom 
were  completely  disregarded,  tbe  high  offices  of  tbe  Mate 
either  given  to  foiemaeraor  aold  to  the  highest  bidder:  and. 
tbe  reventie  of  Spain,  instead  of  being  spent  atbome,roand 
il.s  way  into  Gcrnum)  :  tin-  sovcrcit^ii  himself,  who  was  far 
from  his  natural  duniiiiiuns,  was  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian. All  theje  causes  of  discontent,  increased  by  Charles's 
disregard  to  the  remonstrances  sent  him  by  the  Cortes, 
spread  widely  through  tbo  Peninaula.  The  city  of  Toledo 
was  the  Snt  to  show  symptoms  of  rebellion.  On  tbe  atrhral 
of  Charles  at  ValLulolid  fur  the  iniri  H^e  of  receiving  from 
the  Cortes  ass«;inbleil  then-  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  heir  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  the  deputies  of  Toledo  were  entrusted 
by  their  constituents  with  a  leugthy  memorial  containing 
their  grievances.  Though  Charles  did  not  openly  deny 
their  petition,  he  referred  them  to  the  Cortes  about  to  ho 
assembled  at  Santiago,  and  quitted  Spain  to  take  possession 
of  the  Imperial  (TO"  n. 

When  the  people  of  Toledo  heard  that  the  deputies 
assembled  iu  Galicia  had  voted  the  emperor  a  free  gift  withp 
out  obtaining  redress  of  an^  of  their  giievaDoaa»  tb^  raae 
tamultnoasly  in  arms.  Their  first  aet  waa  to  seise  upon  tbe 
Al'  iz  ir.  a  royal  palace  and  fortress  on  an  eminence  com- 
niaiidiiij^  Toledo,  and  after  appointing  Padilia  to  be  their 
leader,  to  establisli  a  popular  form  of  gin  ernmeiit.  Segovia, 
Toru,  Salamanca,  Murcia,  and  Avila  followed  (he  example. 
A  general  meeting  was  convened  at  Avila,  and  a  solemn 
league  formed  for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  rights,  tbe 
direction  of  aflUn  being  entrusted  to  a  council  oompoaed  of 
the  deputies  of  all  the  towns,  under  the  name  of  Junta  de 
la*  Comunidades.  In  the  meanwhile  Adrian,  who  resided 
at  Valladolid,  then  the  capital  of  Spain,  sent  a  bod)  of 
troops  under  Ronquillo,  to  chastise  tbe  re  iels;  but  while  he 
was  besieging  Segovia,  Fadilla,  with  a  body  of  insurticnts 
from  Toledo,  came  to  the  asaiatanee  of  i  he  citixeos,  and  de> 
feated  the  royal  troops.  The  next  step  of  Padilia  was  10 
march  upon  Tiudesillas,  the  pl  ire  where  queen  JuannSt 
Charles  V.".s  mother,  had  resided  suico  the  death  of  her 
husband.    Being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  princcs!<,  j-' 

who  bad  long  b«ea  in  a  state  of  mental  debility.  Padilia  au** 
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Ms  followera  JirJiouijccd  llio  autlii»i  i!y  of  the  rcgcul.  aud 
jiUiced  her  al  iho  head  of  tho  ;;«>M-ii'incnf.  From  thence 
they  proo«ed4sd  to  VatladoUd,  aiid  deposing  Adrian,  seized 
upon  tbe  arebim  and  the  fl«iiI>ortlie  kingdom.  The  Junta 
then  drew  up  a  Icngtby  temomlniiNb  flontaiaing  a  stata  of 
their  grievances,  aiid  wnt  with  it  two  of  their  mtaiber  to 
the  Liiipi'.i.i-.  Kvcrvthinc^  now  aucrurod  success  to  the 
cuuf^c  ot  {Kipular  hbertr,  but  distention  sjoii  broke  out  in 
the  ranks  of  its  supporters.  The  .lunta.  rulj  ini;  mi  tho  una- 
niinily  with  which  tbe  nation  liad  subnutied  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  seeing  no  loyaUat  fbrces  on  the  field  to  obalniot 
tliaic  d«»igD«»  befta  lorioHdy  to  think  of  reforming  tnreral 
poitti«al  ttbtt«ei»  and  various  meMarot  wars  propowd  and 
carried,  M-hich  struck  no  less  at  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
than  nt  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  This  proiluc«d 
a  iiiiiiin  ijf  till'  nubility  wiili  the  royalists.  Thi-  Junta,  who 
now  bfcaiuo  jealous  ot  i'addla*s  popul.irity,  deprived  him  of 
tlio  command  of  their  forces,  and  appointed  Don  Pedro 
Girnn,  the  flldost  (on  uf  the  Qinda  da  UrvSat  a  Dohleinaa  of 
high  ranii,  but  wholly  unequal  to  tha  task  entnisted  to  him. 

ill  Dtri  mbcr,  ]j10,  iIil-  royalists,  under  the  Conde  di; 
Haro,  defeated  the  puiiular  urmy,  attncked  ond  took  Turde- 
sil las,  released  queen  Joiuina,  niid  iol;:uik'<1  {lossession  t)f  llie 
nrr  ues  and  ae&U  uf  the  kingdom,  bi-sulos  making  fourteen 
ntriiiijors  of  tlte  Junta  prisoners.  This  srverc  blow  wol  Ibl- 
luwed  by  the  immediste  disbandment  of  the  ioaofgantaaild 
the  \m%  of  their  general,  who,  betraying  the  cause  of  the 
peo|r;i',  [Kissed  over  lo  the  royalists.  Padilla  was  now  raided 
!i»  tlie  command  of  tbp  army.  He  was  at  first  successful  in 
various  small  cixriuniois,  imd  by  means  of  skilful  niaiiceu- 
vres  Bucceedeil  in  avoiding  a  general  engagement  with  the 
veteran  troops  uf  Charles ;  but  at  length  the  royalists  closing 
anon  htm  on  all  sides,  ho  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle,  in 
wnich  he  was  completely  defeated  et  Villalar,  'J3rd  of  April, 
I6i\. 

PaJdlo,  wiio  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  conflict, 
was  made  prisoner,  together  with  some  of  his  principal 
olSeerSi  and  executed  on  tlie  day  following  that  on  whieh 
tlie  battle  wai  fought.  Sandoval,  and  after  him  Dr.  Robert* 
son,  have  preserved  us  two  letters,  full  of  eloquence  and 
manly  feeling,  which  the  illustrious  martyr  ofltberty  wrote  a 
few  honrs  previous  to  but  exccutmn  ;  one  addreM^cd  lo  the 
city  of  Toledo,  the  other  to  hts  wife  Duua  Mat  m  Pacheco,  in 
which  are  lomo  remarkable  passai^es  breathing  respect  and 
fiiiai  love  towards  his  ikther  Pedro  t«pei>  who  fought 
^tnet  htm  under  tbe  royal  banners. 

PADILLA,  DONA  MARIA  PACIIECO  DE.  the  off- 
spring  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  iamilies  in  Spam,  was 
early  married  to  John  of  Pedilla,  whose  politiesl  principles 
she  erobiacedt  and  whoea  eaiMa  Aa  most  ttranuously  de> 
fended.  After  the  exeeution  of  her  husband,  she  swore  to 
support  the  sinking  cause  of  the  people,  and  to  rcvcnsjo  his 
fate.  The  citizens  of  TnUMii),  wlio  Jiad  learned  on  iormer 
o«"ca'^iniis  tu  approciato  lier  virines,  entrusted  lier  with  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with 
whieh  she  aeied  justiflcd  the  conBdcnco  placetl  in  tier.  She 
mote  to  tha  maial  of  the  French,  who  had  Jnat  invaded 
Ntvnrre,  to  adfanee  Into  Oulile.  promising  him  her  power- 
lul  aid.  Tt\  order  to  procure  the  money  iv<juisite  for  raising 
an  anuy,  >lie  went  m  person  to  Uie  calliedral  of  Toledo, 
where  a  vast  treasure  of  ecclesiastical  w  ealtii  was  preserved ; 
and  entering  the  temple  iu  solemn  procession  with  ell  the 
marks  of  the  deepest  emow  en  her  eouatcnancc,  proceeded 
to  take  pQSMietoit  of  ttia  tteiad  deposit.  She  moreover 
adroitly  put  inro  praetiee  every  artiAce  that  eoold  interest 

or  inf!ame  the  populace.  1' i:  tlils  pnrpnse  -.he  ordered  her 
troo;  s  to  use  crucifiM's  ii.»U<ia  of  crosses,  and  she  marched 
through  the  streets  with  lar  son,  a  ymni^'  child,  dressed  iti 
the  deepest  mourning,  seatisd  on  a  mule,  aud  having  a 
siand  nd  carried  before  him,  on  which  was  represented  his 
fatlier's  exeeution.  All  her  eftbrts  wen  however  liruitleis : 
the  rehellton,  now  conilned  almost  within  the  wells  of  To- 
Ifdrt,  WHS  speedily  cruslied  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula. 
By  the  total  disotnnliture  of  iho  French,  who  were  obliged 
to  repass  the  Pyrcni'cs  in  b  islo.  all  the  royuiist  forces  were  ; 
brought  into  operation;  and  Toledo,  the  last  refuj^e  of  the  ' 
Comuiieros.  was  invested.  Though  she  defended  lier>elf  I 
with  tho  greatest  Courage  for  ibnr  months  within  the  wslls 
of  the  citadel,  the  elergy,  wimm  she  bad  highly  oflbnded 
hy  her  SpoUationSk  ceasing  tn  give  her  their  support,  she 
was  obliged  to  surrender  thai  forire-js.  It  appears  however 
that  the  nie:i  ri  ^  •  cru  facilitated  to  her  of  making  her  ewrmpe ; 
for  she  lied  to  Pmiugal,  where  she  poaeed  the  remainder  of 


'  her  days.  Thus  ended  tliis  hold  Ihougii  unsuccfrsiful 
attempt  of  till-  commons  to  as'>ert  their  rights,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  increase  and  extend  the  power  of  tbe 
crown.  With  the  exception  of  the  graphic  and  admirable 
sketch  by  Or.  Robertson,  in  his  '  i^isiery  of  Charles  V.*'  we 
nossem  no  other  history  of  these  important  events  but  what 
has  been  preserved  by  the  Spanish  writers,  wh  j  are  all  m 
favour  of  the  rights  of  the  crown.  There  are  m  tlie  hljr  ir)- 
of  the  UriliNh  Museum  two  incdited  raanuscripi>  eoniain- 
ing  an  aceoiinl  of  these  wars,  which  were  unknown  to  Dr. 
I  Robertson.  Martinez  dc  la  Rosa  il  the  author  of  a  tragedy 
I  entitled  *  Maria  de  PadiUa.' 

j  ( Heloehn  dt  la*  Comtmidadet,  MS.  Bib.  Egerton.  in  the 
Rriiish  Museum,  No.  ^03;  Tratado  de  la<!  Cninuiitiiivl  t, 
lb..  No.  olii;  Robertson's  CAar/M  f '.,  vol.  ii  (si.Vth  edit.)} 
Sandoval,  Ui  st.  df  Cnrius  l  '. ,  Martinez  de  laRiMil,Boegiii^ 
de  ta  (Jiirrra  de  iat  Comuniiladet,  voL  lit) 

PADILLA,  LOllENZO  DE.oneof  thehistoriognphers 
to  Ctiarles     was  born  at  Anteqtiera,  a  town  of  Andalusia, 
towsrds  the  end  of  tl»e  fifteenth  century.    When  »iiil 
young  he  was,  owing  to  his  cnimeiU  virtues  and  profound  \ 
iearuing,  raised  to  the  dii^nity  ot  arch<k(iOoii  of  Konda  lu  [ 
the  diocese  of  Malaga.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  • 
historiographs  to  the  crown,  when  be  devoted  bis  time  \ 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  antiquities  eitd  hiatnry  of  In;  . 
native  coonlry.   PadUla  died  in  1540,  leaving  be!. uid  hna 
a  general  history  of  Spain,  divided  into  four  pans,  a  fe* 
sheets  of  which  have  been  jirinied,  nccurdiiii;  to  Nicolas 
Antonio  {Bib.  Nov.,  vol.  ii.),  a  circuuistanct:  winch  proves 
that  the  whole  work  was  committed  to  the  press,  though 
tbe  imprcetion  wes  probsbly  never  completed. .  llie  ori- 
ginal manuseript  was  still  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Paul  al  \ 
Cordova,  but  has  since  disappeared.    Flonan  de  Deanipo, 
Pad  ilia's  successor  in  othcf,  Ii.ts  been  aecnsiMl  ol  ajjiiropri- 
ating  to  himself  a  voUiininous  treatise  of  this  writer  on  the 
antient  geography  of  Spain,  which  he  inserted  alra<jst 
entire  in  the  first  books  of  his  *  Croaiea  Generel  de  Espsna.' 
Besides  the  above  works.  Padilhi  wrote  (he  fbllowing :  'Ca- 
talogo  de  \m  Santos  de  Espann,*  Toledo,  li98,  fol. ;  a  .  l 
•  Libro  de  las  AntiguedaiKs  de  Espafia,' afterwards  edittJ, 
by  Pellicer,  Valencia,  IfiS'j,  l  .'mo.    The  following:  are  still 
inedited: — 1,  '  Gcografia  de  Espafia;'  2,  '  Nobiliano  o  Li- 
nages de  Espai'ia;'  3,  '  Origen  y  Surcsion  do  los  Prineipes 
de  la  Oesa  de  Austria  hasU  el  Key  Don  Felipe  ;*  4» '  Cfe|«p 
logo  de  lee  Aiaobiepoi  de  Toledo.* 
(Nioolaus  Atttoniusk  Bih,  iVb».  Script,  Hitp^  toL 

p.  6.) 

PADOLLUS,  De  Mont  fort's  name  for  those  species  of 
the  genua  Halioli$  which  are  distinguished  by  a  large 
parallel  rib  ludtowed  inloriorly,  fce.'  [HAjLionoa.  voLuih 
p.  16.1 

PAWVA,  THR  PROVINCE  OF,  called  hv  tbe 

English  /'a'/w«,  oneofthe  provinces  of  the  I.oml»rdo- Vene- 
tian kmgdom,  is  hounilcd  <  n  the  north  by  the  province  «tf 
Trcviso,  on  the  east  hy  that  of  Venice,  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Rovigo,  and  on  the  west  by  the  provincoa  of  Vicenza  and 
Verona.  The  nrovince  of  Padua  consists  almost  entirely  of 
a  plain  crossed  by  the  riu  rs  Brents,  Bacchiglione,  Gorzonu 
and  others,  and  slojuti^,'  to  theesstward  towards  the  lagootu 
of  Venice.  The  .Vdme  forms  tbe  southern  boundurv  of 
the  province,  aud  divides  it  from  that  of  Rovigo.  A  small 
part  of  the  ten  it'ir\ .  about  one  twentieth,  is  occupied  by* 
range  of  hiils  called  tbe  Eugatiean  Uill^  whidi  are  of  vol- 
canic formation  and  well  cultivated;  (liey  run  south<«est 
of  the  city  of  Padua,  and  divide  the  waters  of  the  Barcbi- 
gliono  ftom  those  of  the  Adtge.  The  length  of  the  province 
is  about  40  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  L;iealest 
breadth  is  about  ,^0  miles,  but  in  other  places  it  dues  not 
exceed  1  j  miles.  Tiic  area  is  reckoned  at  836  square  milci. 
(Quailri,  Prosprtlo  Statittico  deUt  provincie  yieneie.)  The 
province  uf  Padova  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  meet  densely 
peopled  of  the  Venetian  provinces  which  now  form  part  of 
Austrian  Italy.  The  population  in  1833  was  estimated  at 
■JSJ.COO  inhabitants.  (Serrlslori,  Safmi'ii  SliiH.stiro  (A.T 
IIiiIki  )  The  provuice  is  <livid*:ti  into  twelve  district*, 
nanuly,  P.idova,  Monsdice,  Muntagnaiia,  Kste.  Mitano^ 
Nnalc,  Camposamiiicro.  Pia/.zola,  Teoio,  Battaglia,  Con- 
sehe,  and  Piove,  whiuli  contain  in  all  1 113  cotnmunee.  A 
number  of  canals,  some  for  navigation  and  others  for  trn'ga> 
lion,  intersect  the  province,  which  produces  wheat,  Indian 
com,  nil,  v.'.u:j.  Max,  hemp,  chcsmrs,  {wtatoes,  fruits, 

ftud  liay.  Xlio  iiuiuber  o(  horned  cattle  is  reckoned  at 
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ttltout  46.000  head,  that  of  horses  at  8000,  sheep  52,000, 
Md  ftwin«  20,000.  The  othsr  products  of  the  eountry  mre 
ulk,  w«o1.  mt,  tnd  boney.   The  nnnnlhetorics  are  few, 

and  consist  rhielly  of  launeries.  -ilk  spinncrics,  woollen 
cloth,  and  !iat<.  'Die  city  of  Pttdova  Uas  several  presses 
ftjriirmliti;;  anl  cn^r-ivinij. 

Tlio  principal  town*  are  the  following:  Paoova  ;  Estc,  a 
town  or  diout  8000  inhabitants,  has  given  name  to  an  illus- 
trious tovoreign  family ;  Moo^nana,  witli  about  8000  iii- 
habiiant*.  hat  iotne  rsnnerim  and  batmannfeetoriM ; 
Ali.Mio.  wl'li  .TOftn  inhnliitants,  is  notcrl  fir  its  mineral  wa- 
ter* and  mni\,  of  wh;rh  Sipwarl  H*»so  give*  a  Ut*scrtption  in 
hi*  *  Letters  from  the  North  of  luily  ;'  Batta'^ha  is  also  fre- 
quented for  its  mineral  springs.  Near  Battaglia  are  the  fine 
namsion  and  grounds  calle<l  *II  Cataio,*  which  belonged  to 
tte  nobla  Aniitv  of  Obizsi.  iba  iaatof  wbom  beqaaatbed  it 
tv>  tb«  present  dukit  ofMoiIena.  A  fbw  miles  fnm  it  it  the 
\  .U  iL^'u  of  Ar<ju!i.  ill  a  il.  li^li'fal  sitititinn  in  tho  Ku^nnean 
II  ills.  Au^ua  cutiUiDi  the  iwuse  iu  which  Petrarch  breathed 
bis  tut : 

Tfi'  t-ii.  iii'nir.  Til  i..-  »  iitfre  liii  Inner  <l:>y^ 
Wvat  liawu  til*  Tall*  of  yr;«p< ;  antl  lli^ii 
An  boatMtpids^nntl  iii  >t  U-  ilirir  |>riiii?, 
T« oMWr  lo lite  paxloff  rtrmecr',  esttr 
Hi*  mM»iuQ  iBii  hU  tvpulchre ;  botti  ptnia 
AtiH  triu-tibly  timi  I",  im  h  no  i.i->« 
K  laelmc  mnn  «rcor>tiint  »itti  1<i<  tirjin 
TkM  if  •  HiMiiiM  iirai*4  hw  niHi'imcutal  tjae.' 

'  ChiUe  llaroU.'  canto  itr. 

PA'DOV.V.  ia  English  PaJun.  the  anticnt  Pataviura,  a 
town  of  Uie  Vaneti.  known aa the birth-placeof  tlie biatorian 
Lsvy.  and  now  a  town  of  the  Lomhatdo-Venetien  kingilora, 

IS  Mtuntcd  in  n  f.Ttilo  plain,  in  Ai'  1V  X.  kit.  nnrl  1  I"  55' 
K.  long.  The  river  Haeeinglione  flows  l>v  its  walls.  I'nduva 
IS  fortified  with  walls,  ditches,  and  ba»ti  mis.  nii  1  is  ahuvr  six 
miles  in  eircnmferencc ;  but  it  is  thuily  inhabited,  the  popu- 
btion  not  oxeeedmg  47,00O  mhabitunta  (Serri&tori.  Saggio 
Bi,iiii>ftcn),  though  it  has  been  incraaung  of  late  yean. 
Most  of  the  sirecis.  especially  in  the  old  part  of  the  town, 
tiTf  narrti'.v  nud  liiii'd  with  arcades;  it  Ins  Ihiwcver  .•iomc 
fin<-  squares  and  liaudaonio  gatci.  The  principal  buildings 
are:  1,  the  calhedral.  begun  in  the  twelfth  century,  but 
Soiahed  only  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ;  it  has 
Same  good  paintings  and  several  sepulchral  monuments  of 
learned  men.  among  others  that  of  Sperone  Speroni,  a  phi* 
l-ixipher.  orator,  and  poet  of  the  sixteenth  eenturr  ;  and  a 
bust  of  Pctrarcli.  Tln'  haptistery,  which  is  detaclied  from 
ihu  church,  has  tome  fino  old  paintings  of  the  Florentine 
school.  I>7he  episcopal  palace  has  also  some  valuable 
|ainljflg|ib  among  others  a  bust  of  Petrarch  k  freeco,  which 
wa«  cut  out  of  the  wall  of  the  poet's  hooce.  and  it  eoniidered 
!' ^-  -t  lik<  ni  ss  of  him.  3,  The  church  <»f  St.  Anthony, 
uaili  by  N  roLi  (h  Pi*a;  itisveryrich  in paintincti.  sculpture, 
iiid  other  ornaun'iiis,  l>.-.hlcs  cutit  uiuii','  hkhiv  >pi>ulchral 
momitnentt  of  illustrious  tneii,  ^ucli  :is  Benibo.  the  patrician 
Ckinlartni.  Cesarotti,  and  others.  The  chapel  of  tlie  titular 
leint  laonoof  Ihe  richest  in  the  world ;  its  treasury,  consisting 
of  nUonotoutofTerin^madeby  the  pious,  was  partly  stripped 
of  its  riches  hy  the  Fretuh  iu  17'J7.  St.  Anthony  is  the 
patron  saint  of  1';h1ia  ;i,  aii<l  his  church  i*  one  of  the  most 
tjiU-ndid  in  Ilaly.  In  the  square  before  the  church  is  a  luu' 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata,  captain-general  uf 
the  Venatiaii  troops,  by  Donatello.  3.  The  church  of  Sunia 
Giusiioa,  a  handsome  piece  of  architecture,  with  eight 
(I  >u!e«  and  nomeroat  chapelt  and  paintin^t ;  its  antient  and 

\aiaal)li-  lil  i  u  v  was  sold  in  IHIO  by  Napole  jh's  Sfovern- 
tiU'.it,  auJ  iul  Uo'iks  and  MSS.  have  Iwon  di>pt  i>c'd  all  over 
Kuroi>c.  4,  Tho  r!iui<  h  ot  tl.i- Ercmitani,  built  iii  the  tlni- 
tc_»:ith  OJnlury,  coniains  several  rcniurkablo  old  fre«co 
paintingi.  and  aome  sepulchral  monunu  siis  uf  tho  fiumily  of 
Carrara,  once  the  rulers  of  Padua.  Poduva  hoe  maiwotfaer 
c  h  u  rc  he«.  mott  of  whjeh  arp  woHhy  of  notice.  That  of  Santa 
CrofO  il>--~'  rv>  s  iiKntioa  f-n  tlii"  tomh  of  Fathof  Stcllini,  a 
man  of  vail  aud  siiuliil'anntis  ii\i(Iit ion.  a  put  t,  niathcma- 
iician.  and  raeiaphy->ii'i'ni,  one  of  tin-  pi uf.nindcst  tlunkcrs 
that  Italy  hat  produced,  and  yet  he  is  now  nearly  forgotten 
in  bis  own  eoantry.  4,  The  bu  hlini^or  the  university,  called 
the  palace,  is  large  and  oominodioui.  baviug  a  court,  with 
two  ranges  of  galleries  one  above  the  other,  an  onatoniieat 
rli.-.ilrf.  a  f-ibiiift  of  natural  liistniy  iK't^un  hy  Valli^ui.'ri, 
a  botanical  garden,  an  obsriv at>ny,  ant  a  libiaiy  unh 
upwards  of  7O.000  voltmi.*-.  Tlicio  ai-L*  sovcr-il  culieijt's 
in  various  partt  of  the  town.  The  university,  which  it  one 
9t  the  prindfal  ta  Itatf,  WM  ihundeft    tb«  t mpoeor  Fre* 


deric  11.  in  tlie  flrit  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
flourished  mott  after  Vadoa  catne  under  the  dominion  of 
Venice,  when  it  had  six  tfaontand  members.  The  number  of 

students  is  now  about  one  thousand.  There  arc  about  »ixly 
professors,  several  of  whom  are  well  known  in  the  scientifio 
world.  A  rector,  annually  chos<^^u  Iroin  the  body  of  pro- 
fti»»ois,  IS  at  the  head  of  the  uiiivorsity.  The  university 
has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy. 
6,  The  clerical  college  or  teminary  of  Padua  is  noted  fur  its 
printkig'prettet.  which  have  lung  supplied  Italy  w  ith  Kchool 
books,  and  with  good  editions  of  other  works.  At  Padua 
Forcelhni  compile*!  and  published  his  great  l.  it  n  Li  xicon, 
upon  which  he  spent  I'n  iy  \L'ar->  of  his  life.  Tiio  I'.biary  of 
the  seminary  contains  5^,UU0  pnntoil  vnlumc^  uxui  about 
600  MSS.  7,  Hie  palace  of  justice,  '  pala/zjdulla  ra^iione,* 
or  towu-honse,  is  n  vast  structure;  the  great  hall,  Ihia 
largest  in  Enrope,  it  nearly  300  (bet  long,  100  feet  wide, 
and  ino  fti^'t  hi^li ;  it  is  ornamented  with  frescoes  and  \viih 
monunu'iits  .if  illuslno'.is  I'aduans,  amuni;  others  one  raised 
in  hiuiournf  J. ivy,  and  amitlu.Tln  Uol/oin,  wiili  f.vu  K'_')piiaii 
statues  of  graiiilo  given  by  that  tnivcUer  to  Ins  iiativo  city. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  '  lapit  vitttperii'  mentioned 
Additon;  it  it  a  seal  of  black  stone  upon  which  intolvent 
debtort  were  obliged  to  tit  with  their  bare  potteriors,  as  in 
other  to\vi)>  of  liuly,  in  tlio  niidd'o  ages,  The  pulaoe 
called  '  dul  L'apitanio,'  tdicc  iLt  ic,'»idt  iu'e  of  the  Carrara 
family,  is  rcmarkwblc  for  ii»  handsome  gaif,  it^  i,Mtat  court, 
and  Its  tower.  The  town  library  is  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
this  palace.  9,  The  palace  Giusliniani  is  remarkable  fur  itt 
fine  architectura  nmotiK  the  other  palaces  of  the  Faduan 
nobility.  1 0.  The  new  buildinii;.  callea  the  ^CaffS  Pedroeehi.* 

is  hnth  a  coffeo-house  and  casino  or  a^scinbly-rooms ;  it  is 
eiuirely  cased  externally  and  internally  with  marble,  and  it 
one  of  the  most  splendid  cst^ishmenhi  of  the  kind  m 
Europe. 

The  Plato  delta  Valle,  or  public  promenade,  is  adorned 
with  numerous  itatuet  of  dittinguitdiiHl  Indians.  The 
academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and  arts  of  Pndova,  instituted 
in  177^?,  pLihlishes  its  memoirs,  which  form  nine  or  ten  vo- 
lumes 4to.  Besides  the  learned  men  to  whom  Padova  hat 
given  birth,  Petrarch  resided  here  along  time,  holding  a 
canonry  in  the  cathedraU  and  he  died  at  Arqua,  a  few  miles 
distant;  and  Galileo  was  for  eigbleen  years  professor  in  the 
university. 

Ptifavium  was  considered  in  the  Roman  times  as  one  of 
tho  uldost  loxMis  of  liiily,  and  iIktc  was  a  tiadilioii  of  Us 
having  Ih-i-u  louudcd  by  ilie  Trojan  Antonor.  Pataviura 
was  long  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  had  its  own  magis- 
trates. At  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire,  it  was  destroyed 
by  Attila,  and  the  inbabilants  remo%ied  to  the  ithmds  in  the 
lagoons,  where  ttiry  founded  Vfnirp.  PaLavium  wasrchuilt 
by  Nari4.'»,  rava-ivl  by  tlu*  ],oiiyohards,  and  reslororl  by 
Charli;iiiai;iK'.  It  afn  i artis  fjovcnud  r.sflf  fur  a  lo;i^  iitne 
as  a  free  municipality  wiiii  as  consuls  and  podestas.  In  tlie 
thirteenth  century  Ezzclino  da  Romano  usuriied  the  sove- 
re^  power,  hut  after  his  death  the  Paduant  not  only  re* 
gained  t  heir  fteedom,bu  t  extended  dieir  authority  over  levetal 
adjacent  piovir.res.  Soon  afler  tin?  Carrara  Itecarae  lords  uf 
Padova,  uiiiil  141)1*.  vviicii  V'uiuce  look  it  by  furcc  and  united 
It  to  its  territon,  and  caused  its  hist  lord  Francesco  Car- 
rara and  hit  two  tons  to  be  strangled  in  prison.  Numeroua 
writers  bava  written  on  the  history  and  monuments  of 
Padova;  among  the  rest,  Bcardeonius,  *De  Antu|uimi« 
Urhis  Fistavii  et  elarit  Ctvibot  Patavinit,*  fbl..  1500 ;  Gen' 
nari,  'Annali  dolli  (Mi'  Piluv.i.'  3  vols.  410..  1804; 
Facciolati,  ■  Fa^li  (fuiuui'.ii  i'lUuvmi,'  3  vols.  -Ito..  \7't7  • 
Mosehini,  'Guida  per  la  CittA  di  Padovo,'  Ifel  7  :  IVdcrii  i, 
*  Disscrtarionc  Storica  della  Bibliotfcadi  Souta  Giuttiua  in 
Padova,'  1  s  ;  j. 

PAiX)VANi'NO.  [Vabotam.] 
PADR1B8.  [StWATBA.] 

PADSTOW.  [(^AUNvvAuJ 
PADUA.    [Pauova  1 

PADUANPNO,  FR.\NCF..SC().  was  born  in  the  year 
The  name  of  the  master  under  whom  he  studied 
Memsnot  to  be  known.   Judging  by  his  works,  he  must 
have  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  art  in  a  ^ood  school. 
He  was  an  artist  of  eminent  lalenta.  His  historteal  pletnros 
prove  his  abilities  an  l  fn        IIis  invention  v     f  t  tile  and 
reflncd,  and  hi*  draw  -.iij^  correct  and  elegant.  In  tho  church 
i  of  the  Madonna  dei  Carmini  at  Venice  there  was(and  por- 
i  haps  ttiU  It,  but  we  cannot  positively  say)  a  picture  by  this 
I  iBMtot  fq>rweolifi{  tho  dolifennee  of' two  
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4cniiUMl  to  death,  by  tlie  mtflrpoiition  of  &  laint.  It  is  &  I 
Iwautf fut  perfbm»itce :  the  eoiouring  is  good,  the  flfures  | 

olcc;ant.  nr-il  tho  p.'nriUing  retnarkablv  lender  tind  delicato. 
A»  a  [iaiiUor  of  p  >rii3;fs  he  was  eauJi\  to  the  greatest  msi^  , 
ters  in  th;it  branch  uf  th«  art.  TIutl-  wa*  sucli  dic^iiily, 
expression,  and  bc«iuuful  colouring  in  them,  as  to  gam  uni- 
versal admiration.  His  portraits  ofthe  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Arundd  are  spoken  of  as  dcciiive  proofs  of  his  merit.  lie 
died  in  1 6 1 7,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  leaving  a  ton,  Oetavio, 
who  stuilied  first  iintU  r  hi-;  father,  and  afterwards  for  several 
yearat  at  Hume.  He  painted  in  the  same  style  aa  his  father, 
but  was  inferior  to  him  in  invention.  II  is  chii-f  e  xcellence 
was  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two, 
but  in  what  year  IS  uncertain. 

P.iEAN  Oratav,  iramv,  Ionic  iratquv),  a  bvmn  which  was 
originally  suncj  in  honour  (if  Apollo,  obtained  its  name  from 
th;it  ol  ^iiti  til  w'.iu  o  lKiiio\ir  It  was  sung.  In  II"tiior, 
I'lv.m  (jratifwij)  ii  bpukoii  ut  iis  a  sv|iaiiitc  individual  and  ihe 
physician  of  Olympus  (//.,  v.  401,  899;  compare  Pind.. 
FjftA.f  iv.  4S1);  but  there  appear  sufSciont  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  this  god  is  the  same  as  Apollo,  The  paoan  was 
stini;  at  all  the  solemn  festivals  of  Apollo,  as  for  instance 
at  the  Ilyacinthia  (Xen.,  Af^.,  li.  1 7).  The  psoau  was  a  loud 
and  joyous  song,  and  was  therefore  ■^^J11^;  tin-  t  i  ssat.  )ii  nf 
a  plague  (//.,  i.  473)  and  after  a  vict>ir> .  li  wa»  hImj  i^uiig 
by  the  Greek  troops  previous  to  an  i  ngagement  (Xen., 
Anab.,  i.  10>  s.  7,  &c.).  and  was  called  by  the  Spartans  on 
that  oeeaskm  wntAv  {^j3arqpi»c  (Plut.,  Xye.,  &  22).  The 
Rrli.i!ia>t  (in  Thui'vtlirh-s  (([uoliil  by  Sturiz,  Lex.  Xenoph., 
Vi)l.  11!..  p.  :!S  U  M>\s.  that  ihi-  \Kv:i.n  which  was  sung  before 
a  hattk'  was  >acinl  t.i  .Arcs,  aiul  the  one  sung  after  to 
Apollo;  but  wlu'tht  i  th'.s  bo  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  the  pscan  w  .^  s  ^ung  in  honour  uf  other  gods  as  well  as 
of  ApoUo.  Xeaopboa»  for  instance,  relates  that  the  Lace- 
damonian«  on  one  oeeasion.  after  an  earthquake,  sung  a 
pasan  to  Poseidon  (Hell.,  iv.  7,  I),  and  a!so  that  the  Gicrk 
army  in  Asia  sung  a  ptean  to  Zcus  (Jm<i.,  iii.  2,  s  'J;.  Il 
was  also  tlic  custom  to  mh^;  h  ptBan  after  an  entertainment. 
(Xen.,  Ss/mp,  ii.  I;  Alhetisus,  iv.  27,  p.  179.  Compare 
Miiller's  l).,n:iu'i,  vol.  i.,  ]i.  319,  .120,  337,  3S4,  transl.) 

P<£CIL0PODA,ertoaeousljr  printed  as  a  reference  firom 
Ctcnops  for  PotciiovODA. 

I'/E DO  HAITI STR  (those  who  baptise  rhildrrn,  from 
wait  iiiul  ,i5fi:7ruuj),  a  lt;na  used  by  modtrn  llicwlogtcal 
writers,  not  as  ihe  designation  of  any  particul  u  body  of 
Christians,  but  for  the  sake  of  distingiushiug  all  those,  of 
whatever  seet,  who  prarti^c  infant  baptism,  Amm  the  body 
who  are  called  Baptists.  [B.vman.] 

P.EO'NIA.  [Mackdoxia] 

P^O'NIA  is  a  trcnus  ■Inofly  of  European  and  Asiatic 
plants,  beiuu^iiig  to  the  natural  order  RiinunculacctD,  and 
very  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
large  gaudj  dowers.  They  are  characterised  in  their  order 
by  a  permanent  leafy  calyx  of  5  unequal  sepals,  5  petals, 
st'imcns  whose  anthers  split  open  by  two  fissures  along  their 
fate,  a  fleshy  elevated  disk,  and  from  2  to  5  many-seeded 
carpels,  ternunaied  by  a  fleshy  ncuived  sii^ina.  'I'litir 
fruit  consists  of  leathery  follicles,  splitting  on  one  side,  and 
exposing  to  view  a  number  of  rettlMf  black,  shilling  seeds 
adnering  to  a  crimson  placenta. 

One  speefet.  P.  MwUan,  a  native  of  China,  is  a  shrab.  of 
which  -5evL<r:i!  varieties,  with  beautiful  whitish  flowers  slained 
with  pink,  are  now  in  our  gardens.  Of  thi>f  tht  uiu»i 
showy  is  that  caUi  d  /'.  j  <ij  averacea,  wliirh  h  is  a  broad 
crimson  stain  at  the  ba!>e  of  each  petal.  If  giowu  on  the 
north  side  of  a  wall,  or  in  a  situation  whi  ic  it  is  but 
little  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  this 
apeeies  will  bear  the  open  air  of  England  without  proiec- 
tuHi ;  but  it  sprouts  so  o ally  in  the  spring,  if  r\i><jstil  tu 
the  sun.  that  it  i.'i  vci)  UaMu  lo  be  cut  off  by  tlic  lati' 
frosts  of  Kni;land.  Of  the  othi'r  spocii-s.  /hvwnii 
ctdtfomica  are  remark.nhlc  for  beiii^  ihe  only  species  inha- 
bitiog  America;  they  are  natives  of  California  and  of  the 
oonnlrir  to  the  northward,  and  have  little  beauty:  the  first 
exists  in  our  gardens,  but  is  extremely  rare.  The  rest  of 
the  i£;iMius  consists  entirely  of  European  and  Asiatic  plants, 
Nvhicj),  apcordinp  to  Ue  Can'lolk',  form  fifteen  siHfcies;  but 
there  ran  be  no  iloubt  that  the  greater  part  of  these  sup* 
posvd  xpecies  are  mere  varieties,  chiefly  of  P.  qfficinali$,  aJbi- 
jHora.  tenuifnlia,  and  pereerina. 

All  these  planta  are  luible  to  produce  double  flowers, 
which,  by  the  convenkMi  of  their  numerous  stamens  into 
|«t»la,  w«  geiMidly  estnmely  beaatifiil;  ttiay  lutw  how- 


ever no  smell,  or  not  an  agrosable  one.  Being  quite  hsriia 
growing  readily  in  any  kind  of  Soil,  Mid  eaai^  mult^pUd 
either  by  >eeds  or  by  divisioiD  of  the  nMta,tfafl|jrw«gBDetali 

fa\ouiites  in  gauleiis.  ^ 
the  .s(  i  i'ics  have  an  atriJ  principle  concentrated  la 
their  routs  and  seeds,  which  are  accordingly  emetic  and 
thartie  in  moderate  doaes.  Tliey  were  formerly  in  gr 
repute  as  a  medicine;  and  Dioscoridcs,  whose  Uamria ' 
probably  both  P.  rffidmUt  and  peregrina,  gives  no 
than  sixteen  names  hv  which  ii  was  known. 

PAER,  TERDl N  ANDO,  was  bjvn  at  Parma,  hi 
accoiJiur;  to  h.s  own  account,  and  rcoeiNed  his  first  instriM 
tions  in  music  at  the  Conscrvatorio  delU  Piet4»  in  ki 
native  city.   It  is  stated  that  hepiodoced  an  opeca,  Cim 
at  Venice,  when  bo  was  only  tan  yean  of  age,  and  that  tLi 
was  successful ;  but  to  relations  of  so  tnsrvcllous  a  kind  wi 
are  slow  in  giving  credit.    Either  the  coni])oier  wss  oUtt 
than  is  supposed  when  Iiis  Grst  essay  was  performed  twhict^ 
we  believe  to  bo  the  case),  or  the  opera  must  have  bc«n  v 
mere  sketch  by  the  child,  reduced  to  order  and  filled  up  \d 
an  experienced  musician.   Alter  remaining  some  years  i3 
Venice,  he  visited  all  the  great  cities  of  Italy ;  then  retuia^ 
ing  to  the  place  of  his  birin,  the  gnind-<luke,  his  godfather, 
settled  on  hnii  a  pension,  w  hich,  jjuttini;  liini  in  a  si.iu- 
indepeadtfuco,  eiiabied  him  to  gratify  an  urdeut  de»u«  U 
study  the  various  branches  of  poiite  hterature.  poetry  Jt 
particular,  and  to  this  may  be  ascribed  that  jndgmant  ia. 
setting  wotds  to  nusie  whidi  is  so  eonsptottous  u  all  )w 
compositions. 

In  17'J  j  Paer  accepted  an  invitation  to  Vienna,  where  b 
produced  three  or  four  operas,  and  also  some  cantatas  U' 
Ihe  empress  Theresa.  In  1801  he  succeeded  Naumaun  i.- 
kapellntfiister  at  Dresden,  and  there  brought  out  his  LeontAJ 
and  /  FuoruMciti.  Here  he  was  introduced  lo  Napobgo 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  thenceforward  wss  taken  iets 

the  emiicror's  f.ervire,  wliom  he  attended  to  Poscn  uuii 
Warsaw,  aud  aflciwanis.  to  Pai.i>,  wiiere  he  vmis  a^puiulta 
Imperial  con^ws^'r  nd  conductor  of  tlie  chamber  music  U 
the  empress  Maric-Louise.  The  favour  be  had  enjojcd  a 
the  court  of  th  Tudlcnes  was  not  discootioued  on  tU 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  by  whom  he  was  noticed  in  a 
marked  manner.  Tn  1818  he  undertook  the  dirvetion  ofthe 

Op'ra  lUvlien,  whicli  ufTu  e  he  hcl'l  till  the  year  1825,  wbeii, 
from  ailei^ed  molivts  uf  cciiiioniy,  but  lu  fact  through  thcu* 
trical  intrigue,  he  was  superseded.  Hic  mortification  pr^ 
duced  by  this  dismissal  was  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  bis 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Institute ;  but  the  treatment  bo 
had  received  visibly  affeeted  him  till  hia  death,  which  took 
place  at  Paris  in  1(>39. 

Among  the  many  operas  by  Pacr,  his  .t^nnr,  Gn'xelJa, 
Achille,  and  Sargino,  give  him  a  title  to  be  ranked  amonf 
the  first  roasters  of  tlic  age;  and  all  his  other  works  exhibit 
skill  in  design,  cxesUent  dramatic  arrangement,  and  mar 
lerly  accompaniments.  He  knew  how  to  turn  hia  materiab 
to  the  tiesi  a<hantage,  and  to  a  considerable  share  of  genius 
aiiiled  thai  .superior  taste  which  is  the  result  of  strong 
natural  sense  and  teelm^' |irn|)erlv  cultivated  and  directed. 

PiiiSTUM.  PObElDO'NiA'.  au  antient  town  of  Im- 
cania,  about  liMV  miles  south-cast  of  the  month  of  the 
SilaruB.  near  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Pmstum.  im»w  the 
Gulf  of  ftilemo.  The  surrounding  eountrr.  whieh  k  bw 
nnd  innrs!iy,  lies  between  the  sea  and  an  offset  of  jVIcurtt 
Alburnus,  wlr.i  h  (h\  dcs  it  Ironi  the  valley  of  the  t'.iJore, 
an  aflluent  of  the  .Sihirus.  Tlie  sulpliureous  springs  which 
are  in  the  ncighbourhool  form  stagnant  pools,  and  a 
stream,  noticed  by  Strabo,  an  l  now  called  riumo  Salso. 
which  flows  past  the  walls  of  Ptestum.  by  overflowing  the 
low  grounds  adds  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmo< 
sphere.  The  w  Iiolc  lowland  is  deserted,  and  the  only  mI- 
hi;40s  are  on  tho  lulls.  The  remains  of  i'a>«tum  are  abwut 
tuenty-fivo  miles  suuth-south'cast  of  the  (own  of  Salerno; 
thev  consist  of  the  town  wa11».  two  fine  Doric  temples,  another 
buiiding.  and  a  small  amphitheatre.  ReQiaias  of  a  Roman 
temple  arc  said  by  Val&ry  (FoyogM  en  Italie)  to  have  been 
discovered  in  1830,  between  the  two  older  temples,  but  they 
are  probably  the  same  as  those  already  notu  od  by  Swio' 
buriie  in  1783  as  being  then  in  a  very  dilapidated  sUte. 

The  origin  of  Psestiuuis  involved  in  obscurity.  According 
to  Soiinus  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Dorians,  but  others  pre> 
tend,  though  apparently  without  any  authentic  grmmdsw 
that  it  was  first  a  Phoenician  seUlcment,  and  was  afTerwsrds 
colonised  by  the  Dorians.    (Mazocchi,  Cornmenlam  in  Ta~ 

Mat  Htrmtmun.)  OthtitftfiiaiMnbgittfoiniditiotii* 
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the  Tyrrhenian  Polasgi,  and  iho  peculiarly  massive  toti- 
MiuctioQ  of  the  mUt  s^ms  to  correspond  with  the  character 
of  the  other  itniotttNt  attributed  to  that  people.  Medals 
with  Etruscan  characteni  have  been  foima  at  PsMtuin,  in 
which  the  town  is  called  Phistlus,  Pistclil.  and  also  Ststlus. 
(Hamilton,  Antiquitiet,  vol.  i.,  'm  'j^  :  Paoli,  Ditierlii/i"n:'s.') 
Whoever  were  the  founders,  llitre  is  reason  to  kifhcve 
that  PsDstum  existed  as  a  town  before  it  was  colonised  by 
the  8ftwrites,accordin;;  to  Strabo  and  others.  Sybaris  was 
not  a  Dbrim  colon v,  but  it  is  stated  by  Aristotle  (Politic, 
V.  7)  that  a  band  of  Trcezenians  had  a  share  in  its  foun- 
dation together  with  the  Acb»an9.  and  that  beinsf  driven 
a»av  by  \h^i  kuter,  llicy  went  to  f  uii  l  ;\  w\\  settlement  in 
anolbt-r  part  of  the  country.  These TrtL'zenians  arc  suj>- 
p).«.e<l  by  some  to  iia\e  been  the  colony  that  occupied 
PutQin,  aod  gave  it  the  name  of  Poseidunia,  or  the  city 
ofPbMidon.  (Raoul  Roebette,  Htitoire  des  Colomen 
Grecijues.)  Herodotus  (i.  107)  says  that  the  Phoca?ans 
(«ho  had  fled  away  from  Asia  Minor  in  the  time  of  Cyrus) 
laiulcd  on  the  cuait  ut'  (Enotri:»  aini  I'. uniilcii  II\r!:i,  Imvin;; 
far  Jeader  a  man  I'lom  Pu-enlimia,  Tliu  Mk'of  Hyula.  aiter- 
wttds  called  Elea  and  \'v\\\i,  und  of  which  no  traces  remain, 
iM  to  the  ■outli'«ast  of  Ptutam,  b«jrond  the  river  Ueleas. 
now  Atento. 

The  medals  of  Poseidonia  ^^liow  by  their  device*,  which 
ftjnsi»t  of  anchors,  oars,  rueMtrii,  ;iiid  other  nautical  im- 
plements, tluit  the  mliiibitaiiN  were  a  seafaring  l>>',tl>Ir. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Lucunuuiii  took  Poseidonia  from  the 
Sybarites,  and  the  Romans  afterwards  took  it  from  the 
Lucaoimoa^  and  it  must  have  been  under  them  that  the  in* 
babitmnts  lost  by  dei^rees  their  Greek  nannera  and  refine* 
ment,  a  circumsinn' which  we  find  deplored  by  Aris- 
toxetius  of  Tarciiiiim  I  Athciiaju*,  xiv.  7);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Stral'o  ( \  i.  -231),  w  ho  s:iys  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Neapohs,  TarcMitutu,  and  Rhenium,  all  other  Greek 
towns  in  Southern  Italy  had  become  barbarised.  being 
ooeupied,  some  by  the  Lucanianik  otbera  bjr  tbeCampa' 
mks\^,  though  all  in  reality  nnder  the  dotninton  of  Rome. 

Livy  plai'i's  iinrltT  the  w.n  -112  of  Rotnc  a  b:ittlo  fouplit  in 
the  i»fi.;hliin;rhaad  of  I'aiaUuu  by  Alesaniler  kiiv^  oC  Kpirua 
a°;ain't  ilio  Samnitcs  and  Lucanians  uni(<  1.  \v h  i  wxte  do- 
teated.    Ualf  a  century  later,  at  the  end  of  tlie  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  the  Romans  are  stated  to  have  sent  colonies  to 
Poseidonia  and  Cosml  /Livy,  Epitome^  xiv.)  Livy  after- 
«BTds  Cxxit.  36,  and  xxvi.  391  tpealn  of  Ptestnm  ai  of  a 
town  aHii-  l  to  Rome,  and  willingly  assisting  R  >iiic.  like  its 
neighbours  of  Vclia  and  Neapolis,  in  the  grciii  contest 
against  Hannibal;  ;hi1  in  another  place  (.\xvii.  10)  Pajs- 
tum  is  numbered  among  the  eighteen  faithful  Latin  colo- 
nies which  did  not  forsake  Rome  in  tbe  time  of  danger. 
Strabo  (▼.  251)  observes  that  'the  country  between  tbe 
Saranites  and  Campanians  and  the  Tyrriienian  Sea  as 
f.ir  as  the  Frenlani.  wns  inhatiitfd  l>y  the  Pio-niii;i,  a 
colony  of  the  Piceni  from  the  Aditatic  l-hasI,  wlio  hud 
been  forcibly  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  ^lioies  i.f 
ibe  Pu^idonian  or  Neptunian  Gulf,  now  calh  d  I'x-atan, 
the  town  of  Poseidonia  being  named  Passfuiu."     la  two 
inscriptions  of  the  Roman  time  existing  at  Naples*  Pwtum 
is  styled  a  municipium.    Nothing  is  known  of  it  under 
the  empire,  but  the  sunouKduu  coi.nti)    is  (tlcbraiid 
by  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  Roauu  puuts,  l<»r  tin;  iilnunliidce 
and  luxuriance  of  its  roses,  and  the  'Pitslanrt'  vaiii-,'  are 
extolled  for  their  fertility,  a  quality  which,  they  have  re- 
tained to  this  day.   The  country  soutb-ea^t  of  Pxstura  as 
fir  as  Cape  Palinuru  is  one  of  the  finest  districla  iu  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  it  known  by  tbe  name  of  *  II 
Cilento,'  from  the  river  Alento,  which  (lows  th:  ju^h  if. 
Bishops  of  Psestum  are  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  the 
lurch  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  rora.    A  bishop  named 
Florentiaa  attended  the  council  of  Rome  under  pope  Sym- 
macba%  A.D.  499.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Saracens, 
'iivint?  invaded  this  part  of  the  coontry,  formed  a  settle- 
irient  at  Acropoli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pa):itum.  where 
'licv  fortifie'l  iiii.'iiisi-lv(>,  siml  lung  it-,i.-,tf(l  all  thu  ciTorts  of 
the' dukes  of  Bcnevenluin  aud  iht*  Greeks  to  expel  them. 
This  was  the  period  in  which  they  devastated  Beneventum, 
haxu  MBtera,and  other  towns;  and  it  teems  that  Psestum 
H-aa  mined  about  the  tame  time,  and  tbe  cpis;wpal  see  was 
'i:moved  to  Capacciu  on  the  neighbouring  mountain.  In 
I  he  following  century,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens, 
Winj/  'I"-  Norman  ran^n  l-L-d  the  i-  niph  -.  and  other 

Uuildmgs  uf  Puetum  of  their  marble  and  otlier  ornaments, 
to  adom  the  eathednl  vbieh  h«  raieed  at  Salerno. 


Di;ring  (he  miJdlf  atros  tbe  remains  of  Pir«'liira  lay  un^ 
noticed,  though  not  unknown,  as  some  people  have  gratui* 
tously  atated.  for  the  tcmi'U  s  are  conspicuous  objects  fVom 
aloKwt  every  part  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Salermv  oad  there  ia  nothing 
between  (hem  and  the  sea  to  obsfmet  the  view.  But  the 
trutli  is  lluU  ibc  luitivt's  wlto  cnrrVs';  of  those  thin|,'s,  and 
ibu  cuuiiti}  Laving  becoiue  unwholesome  .and  mtesitid  by 
outlaws,  strangers  did  not  venture  into  it  When  Don 
Carlos  Bourbon,  having  conquered  Naples  towards  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  became  the  resident  sovereign,  he 
revived  the  taste  for  the  arts  and  antiquities.  Count  Felice 
Gaiola  of  Piaeenxa,  an  officer  in  his  service,  having  been 
appointed  commandant-general  of  artillery,  had  occasion  to 
visit  that  coast,  and  being  himself  a  man  of  taste,  lio 
admired  the  temples  and  other  remains  in  that  solitary 
region,  and  took  drawings  of  them,  with  the  intention  of 
having  them  published;  bot  king  Charles  having  removed 
to  Madrid,  Gazola  followed  him  thither.  Mazocchi,  in 
176  4,  in  his  work  on  the  Henclean  Tables,  inserted  a  dis- 
si  Ttati  iti  iittPoDstum  ;uiii  iti  history,  and  mcnt.'H.i-il  C'jnnt 
Ciazula  as  having  again  brought  to  notice  the  leuiaiiis  of 
that  once  illustrious  city.  Winkelmann,  who  visited  Pawtum 
in  17d8>  haa  made  some  remarks  on  the  temples  in  his  ia- 
troduetton  to  his  *Anroerkungen  iiber  die  Bauknnst  der 
Alfi  n.'  .\bout  Ibe  same  time  Posquale  Mugnone  wrote  a 
Wf  ik  untillcil  '  tk'  viris  Posidonis  ac  Pa?sti  onginibus  Di&- 
sLTtali),'  witlnmt  (lat<,'.  In  \7G7  apjteured  in  London  tlie 
lirnt  dcscripUuu  of  Posslum,  'Thi-  Rums  of  Piestum,'  fob, 
with  4  plates,  anonymous,  wl)i<  li  ^^  as  followed  by  Major's 
work,  which  had  the  same  title,  in  )  768.  In  1769  a  French 
tran^ation  of  the  fbrmer  work,  in  4to..  with  plates,  waa 
published  Paris,  and  in  the  preface  tn  this  tranhbition  the 
plates  Were  sai'l  to  be  dcri\  cd  fruin  ili  iiwings  taken  on  llui 
spotbya  Fnnch  artist  named  Soullot.  as  i:irl)  ;i.s  ITJiO,  and 
sAmc  of  which  had  been  engraved  and  published  at  Paris,  by 
M  r)ijmont,in  17G4.  As  the  plates  howeverof  theae  Vork% 
acoording  to  Father  Antonio  Fisoli,  were  ineerreet.  except 
those  that  were  borrowed  from  C^ola's  drawings,  whteh  he 
ba  l  >li  iwn  to  some  friends,  Ga/.ilu  commiisioni<l  K»mo 
pt.T».jn5  at  Naples,  among  oibtivs  l  aihtir  Antonio  i'ault,  to 
compare  li  s  ('.mwiiigs  with  the  originals,  and  prepare  them 
for  pubUcaliun.  Gazola  having  died  in  Spain  in  1780,  Paoli 
became  the  depositary  of  his  papers,  from  which  be  pub- 
lished his  fine  work,  *  Pffistanm  Disaertationes.'  Italian  and 
Latin,  with  sixty-three  plates,  thirteen  of  whieb  areof  Pori- 
donian  i cin-,  ar.d  :i  topographical  map,  fol.,  RoriR-,  17S1. 
Delagoidcsitj'a  'Humes  de  Piestum'  was  pubhj»ht;d  at 
Paris  in  1797.  The  'Magna  Cli;ii',a"  if  Wilkins  also 
conirtins  descriptions  anrl  aichiiotluial  drawings  of  the 

'""  piiisTUM,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  Itissomewhataift- 
gular  that  while  tbe  Italian  artists,  unacquainted  with  Gredan 

examples,  touk  Iho  writings  of  Vitiuvius  as  ihi-ir  canons  for 
the  different  orders,  there  existed  at  iiu  great  distance 
from  the  city  of  Naples  examples  of  primitive  Doric  archi- 
tecture of  far  more  severe  character  and  more  massive  |)ro- 
portions  than  any  in  Greece  itself,  if  we  except  the  temple 
at  Corinth.  Maxocchi,  in  hia  work  above  rafarred  ia,  ob- 
serves that  the  monumenu  at  Pnstum  could  notbevefltrred 
If)  any  of  the  architecinra!  nrib  i  sof  Vitruvius;  buthodow 
uut  appear  to  be  awaic  \vlint  ilioy  really  are. 

These  structures,  now  almost  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
opulence  of  Poseidonia  or  Psestum,  are  three  in  num- 
ber, and  two  of  them  in  tolerably  perfect  preservation.  The 
solidity  of  their  construrtioa  aknoat  mda  defiance  to  all 
attempts  to  destroy  them  for  the  sake  of  then-  materials; 
wliilf  I'tluT  ruins  wiiliin  ihi^  walls  of  the  city  plainly  attest 
liow  €uiupletely  the  work  of  dcstruciion  has  been  carried  on 
around  them.  Even  of  the  amphitheatre  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  traces  of  its  general  form  and  winding  vaulta» 
According  to  Paoli,  the  architecture  of  the  Pa^slum  lemphM 
is  to  be  oonsideted  rather  as  Etruscan  than  Grecian ;  yet 
whatever  may  he  the  country  of  the  architects,  there  is  no 
disj  111  tint,'  that  Ihi-  huiliim^s  tlitinsclves  essentia. ly  beltng 
to  the  Done  Style ;  ttieir  distinct  ebaracd.i'  ui  iImI  rei>|<ect 
rendering  their  peculiarities  all  the  moro  striking.  We  find 
here  precisely  the  same  features  and  members,  only  with  s 
difference;  and  moreover  precisely  the  sum^j  dispraition. 
In  fact  it  is  only  for  the  differences  of  tbe  kind  alluded  to 
that  these  temples  are  at  all  remarkable ;  since  in  their  plans 
'and  all  othci  ]i;vr:iciil.ir-  tin  y  i-n.-scnt  notliin:;  nioii-  than 
I  what  is  common  to  nearly  all  Greek  temples,  namely,  a 
[cdta  surrounded  by  external  colonnade^  or  iwriptonL 
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Both  tboae  at  P«stum  are  peripteral  and  hexastyle.  the 
only  difference  between  them  being  that  the  larger  one  has 
fourteen  columns  nn  each  of  its  suk-s  ( reckoning  ognin  tho!>e 
at  the  angles),  and  the  other  only  thirteen.  Thu  first  (which 
is  193  feet  loiii;  by  79  wide)  xnhyp^elhral,  or  open  to  the 
■ky ;  that  ii,  ita  oaUa  forma  an  inner  court,  with  a  range  of 
aeven  Dot ie  volamna  on  eaeh  ride  aupporting  an  architrave, 
un  which  stands  (I  Kccond  ran?c  of  smaller  columns  of  the 
»ame  order;  which  arrangeiueut  produces  a  roost  uncouth 
off  1 1.  Till'  floor  of  this  cella  is  raised  several  fet-t  hisjhur 
than  ibatof  the  oxternal  colonnades.  The  external  culuinus 
are  of  extraordinary  massiveness,  being  seven  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  their  boae^  though  only  2»'llK  high;  and  as  their 
upper  diuneler  bolow  the  eapftal  is  not  more  than  4'9', 
tnoir  shafts  decrease  very  stindenly ;  one,  though  not  the 
most  unfortunate  cunsequencu  oC  winch  i-^,  tliai,  u-  comparts] 
with  llie  liL'cking  of  the  cohinin,  the  caiuuil  :iti(l  abacus 
spread  out  exceedingly.  Anolhor  siiigulunty  is  that  ilu- 
architrave  does  not  at  all  overhang  the  upper  part  of  the 
oolumoa,  it«  tofit  being  of  the  same  thioknaaa  a«  the  top  of 
their  ahnffca  beneath  tMir  capitals ;  whereas  hi  marly  all 
examples  of  the  Grecian  Doric  the  face  of  the  arrhitriw  c  is 
in  a  piano  that  would  intersect  the  shnft  of  the  coUiitiu 
nearly  at  ils  biiM-.*  In  rotiipai isoii  wilh  the  iuMj,'lit  "f  the 
lulumns,  the  entablature  is  cxcoctling  deep  nnd  (louduruus, 
being  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  their  Khafis  cxelttttTS  of 
the  oapiial ;  which  unuanal  matrivonMB  of  th«  upper  {Mrt 
ia  in  perfect  aeeonianoe  with  that  of  ttie  eolnnras. 

The  smaller  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of  Ceres,  as 
the  other  ift  that  of  Neptune,  mcasurc!«  lO'  by  47  feet,  and, 
as  has  been  observeii.  lic.xast y!e  jici  ipti'i  il :  th(>ugh  it" so  far 
pvrlectly  similar  to  thu  one  just  described,  it  has  one  very 
remarkable  sinf^ularity  in  its  plaUi  Which  ia  thatlhopionaos 
IB  not  formed  by  oolnmna  between  tni*^  nnd  eonaequentli 
enclosed  at  its  afSes,  but  has  twooohitnnsnnd  a  hiireolvmn 
on  Mrh  ';itlf',  which  latterly  att^vhed,  instead  of  an  aula. to  the 
end  ui  ibc  wall  ot"  tlui  cclla.  Tarse  columns  ore  raised  upon 
a  soci?  one  bi'lnnd  llu-  oIIkt,  ami  lia\f  sniall  bases.  As 
rog&rds  the  external  order,  one  very  remarkable  peculiarity  ui 
the  deSad  of  the  columns  is,  that  for  the  usual  narrow  clian- 
ttetannd  annulets  forming  the  hvpotraclioliuoi, or  iHWking 
benealh  the  capital,  a  very  ilccp  cavetto,  or  hollow,  is  aob- 
atituted,  which  is  cavM-d.  Tho  ni  naau  nt  thus  jTuihiccd  Iuli 
been  ^'oncrally  compared  to  leaves,  a:ul  home  have  iiionI 
fancifully  sii{;<.'c.'5it:d  that  we  lure  find  iIlc  firat  rudiuuMils of 
foliage  tor  the  decoration  of  capitals ;  whur>>ns.  t  j  yxs  nothmg 
of  the  utter  dissimilarity  between  such  oriiunieiit  and 
foliage  properly  so  termed,  it  consists  of  what  look  moro 
like  husks  than  any  kind  of  leaves. 

Besides  the«c  tln'ic  a  third  building,  which  \\^'>  greatly 
puzzled  antiquaiu's  on  account  of  its  havint;  an  udd  number 
of  columns,  viz.  niiK' m  each  front,  which  rircumslanct-  lias 
led  thciu  to  bupposc  that  it  could  not  iiavc  been  erected  for 
n  tempie,  but  must  have  been  a  bssilics,  jialrcsua,  or  other 

{rahUc  building.  Except  however  as  regards  what,  owing 
0  there  bein?  no  remains  of  pediment  to  call  attention  to 
the  central  column,  docs  ii"t  at  all  suikc  tlic  eye,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  lu  the  cluuaclcr  uf  the  Ueiii;n  to  distin 


guish  U  f.iiin  t! 


icraiily  of  Greek  temples,  it  being 


merely  a  peripteral  building  (whose  dimuiiMuns  are  177  feet 
by  75)  with  nine  columns  at  each  end  and  eighteen  on 
«ach  of  its  longer  aides,  those  at  the  un^es  of  the  former 
being  reekoned  agihi.  The  only  thing  at  all  remarkable 
now  to  Iit>  tmccd  in  its  plan  is  that  it  w.is  divided  in  ils 
breadth  by  an  i.nteiiial  rani'i-  ef  columns  in  the  middle, 
liirte  of  wliicli  arc  yet  ieni:u:n:i- :  ou  u hmh  ace  uint  Hirt 
ooiyectures  it  to  have  been  n  double  temple,  w  ith  a  single  ctlla 
divided  by  a  mere  screen  of  columns,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Dioscnri  as  the  tutelary  deities  of  navigation  and  the  pro- 
teeters  of  themrtof  Pmstum;  or  mthcr,  seeording  to  his 
rcstoratinn  of  the  plan,  the  part  of  tho  cella  so  diMded  olT 
was  merely  a  very  deep  proiiaus,  havin-  iluei^  csiluuins  i^i 
antit  in  front,  and  a  ranf;e  of  four  cohnniis  within,  forming 
a  double  Kvetiuc  leading  to  two  smaller  sanctuaries  contain- 
ing the  altars  or  statues  of  the  reepeetife  divinities.  Yet  as 
iM  internal  walls  now  exist,  U  has  genwilly  been  aitppoacd 
that  thste  never  was  any  kind  of  cella  or  endosnw  witbin 
'he  external  colon  tiadcs. 

The  order  itself  is  very  remarkable,  for  besides  the  neek- 

%2i"f  •  r-  385.  cat  of  Ui«  Of  Mk  T>urie  onl'r    iht  pBrth«Km.  w},fcU 

«onvultaa  Anr  tow  ^  wli  aw>  ww^aiefha  tm^ 


ings  of  the  columns  being  ornamented  somewhat  timiUi) 
to  thoiw  of  the  smaller  temple,  the  shafts  arc  vm  n»<tj 
curved,  so  as  to  seem  almost  to  Ix.-lly  lau  in  their  n.V'i;, 
owing  to  their  diminishing  very  suddeaiy  at  about  t«t 
thirds  of  their  height,  while  the  eonUaction  rait  SI  Ik 
necking  canaes  the  abacus  to  appear  of  exlraormuym 
nitiide^  ils  breadth 4t>eing  in  fact  considerably  month 
double  the  upper  diameter  of  the  shaft,  whcrfiis  in  Athmiu 
examples  of  the  order  the  average  proportiuii  of  the  lUhi 
js  only  fine  half  more  than  tlie  vijiper  diameter. 

Ill  order  to  ^how  ul  one  view  both  fbe  sctualdimcDMa 
and  proportions  of  tho  ooluinns,  we  give  them  in  f«t  ai 
inches,  without  regard  to  fractional  parts  of  thelaitsi;  iti 
that  they  may  be  leadily  compared  with  the  CSriaik  «nn 
pic,  which  most  nearly  approaches  to  ihcm  in  ii.ass  ^td^s 
thai  alhO  IS  ndded.  At  tho  tame  time  v, e  aie 
to  correct  a  niialake  iii  the  table  of  Doric  cxaintiltt  - 
page  387  of  Column,  where  thu  lower  diameter  it  tut«i « 
be  only  %  fee(  CIO  imihe^  and  tk*  upper  one  4  ftai  rit'. 


ll«i|;lit  <if  cvtiiuD 
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Great  TiiUiple  at  Pwbtum  • 

Smaller  temple     ditto  . 

Tliird  temple,  or  baailica  . 
Temple  at  Corinth 

PABZ.  PBDROt  a  celebrated  Jesuit  mitiiMNiT,  wn 

born  at  Olmedo,  a  town  in  New  Castde.  in  UCi  Dim; 
completed  bis  studies  at  ihe  colletre  of  his  order,  lit  w 
appointed  to  f  inn  part  of  the  nii-siou  m  Goa,  mi  l  wukdf . 
that  port  iu  MiiT.  At  that  time  the  iium«;ruU3  Puttufmv!' 
who  had  resided  in  Abyssinia  bince  the  invnsiun  uf  Cliit- 
toval  do  Oama,  being  without  a  patriarch  or  tfuiisi 
director  of  any  sort  [AavsaiNiA].  sent  to  Goawsa* 

Ericsts.  when  Paez  and  another  .Jesuit,  named  iskae 
lonlscrrat,  were  despatched  by  lh«  governor.  TbHW 
intssiunarie}  sailed  from  Goa  in   1581) ;  liiey  toncbd  <t 
Diu,  where   they  made  some  slay,  di-gJ  bcil  u 
niaus.   They  then  sailed  fur  Musi-ut,  on  the  5tbof^i''- 
1688.   From  tbenoe  they  made  for  the  port  «r2«i«H 
Abyssinia ;  but  on  their  pnsMse  thither  they  wcv  UuW 
by  uu  Arab  pirate,  in  sight  of  D    -  f  l  lih  l\h  .  )5^>).m' 
carried  in  irons  to  the  capital  of  Uic  uavj.  of  Mh  lel  tXiwS 
the  l»ortiii;ucse  \\nters).    They  v^ere  at  f:r>t  Uuidiy  trail*: 
by  this  sovereign  ;  but  liu  liitnsclf  being  a  iributirj  tu  i^' 
Turkish  pasha  of  Yemen,  and  bound  by  treaty  to  xiwl 
all  the  Portuguese  who  might  fall  into  his  hands,  fiKt<*j 
bis  eompanion  were  sent  to  Sanfta,  the  capital  of  Ycneaisi 
the  court  of  the  paslia,  where  they  jiassed  seven  yf^t> 
the  iii'ot  di^eadlul  cipiivity.    Heine  at  Jas.t  nkiiii  i*.' 
inierccssioii  of  the  \  ireroy  of  India,  who  obtaiiKd  il*"' 
libiiriy  upuii  the  payment  of  a  tliuiujiand  crowns  racsoa  ^• 
each,  the  two  mtisionaries  returned  to  Gua  in  1^96.  T-' 
ardour  of  Paes  seent  not  to  have  been  damped  bfbupi 
suiTeringt;  on  theoontrary.  al\cr  s|)euding  several  fcinVl 
Diu  and  Camboya,  he  embarked  asecor.d  nrao  for  Al»i-i«(* 
and  landed  at  Muj>ana  in  April,  160"..    11  :>  llr»t  objatw 
to  Icani  one  of  the  iuo.-<l  exten-iively  u-ed  iiaiiv c dialtcls.li' 
Gbecz,  in  which  he  j>uoa  ac(|uired  such  a  piuficieiKyat  iu'i' 
enabled  to  translate  into  it  the  compendium  of  the  ClirisH"' 
doctrine  written  by  Marooe  Oeorw,  and  to  inslii»i 
native  children  in  the  dialogues  which  that  work  csamK 
In  ICd  1,  Za-Deu-hel.  the  ifi^-ninj;  monaich  of  Aby$si«<. 
hearing'  of  the  atlamnu  nls  of  Paej:  and  the  proficwin'y '[ 
Ills  pupils,  ordered  hiiu  to  ap]jcar  at  li;s  court  with  I*"*' 
them,  that  be  might  judge  tor  hira&cif.    Pact  was 
received  by  the  king,  who  conferred  upon  him  sll  sorji  <- 
boQonta  and  distinetions.    On  the  ioUowingday  i''^' 
was  maintained  in  bis  royal  presence,  when  rSt»*»  l*''!^* 
answered  every  aru'ununl  a^lduced  bv  the  v  n'  |-''i)CDti:  u 
mass  was  next  celebrated,  in  confonnit)  wuh  iS.e  Roo*'- 
ritual;  after  which  Paez  preached  a  sermon  ui  G;.cc."'»l» 
ho  much  success,  that  the  king  himself  became  a  <a;"'*||| 
the  new  religion,  and  Nvrote  to  the  pope,  and  toPbihp 
then  on  tho  throne  of  Spain,  prming  them  to  send  hint  > 
remArcement  of  misstonaries.  Ibis  wish  of  the  niotiurrD. 
having  been  made  pnMic,  proved  fotal  to  him;  Wj_ 
Abys-muui  pne-ls,  dieading  the  ascendency  wbicb 
and  liis  filloweis  hud  atiamed  at  court,  e\cileda  rchch* 
and  Za-Deoghel  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  I'M  "^^^'^"f 
subjects,  OH  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Giij'i^i^  _ 
169^  8octn«a»  olhsnriie  called  IMek-Seghsd. 
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coe<lcJ  Za  l  )onj;lKl  in  tbe empire,  was  siiil  more  favourable 
to  the  views  of  Liie  I'  liuguese  miMiouary.  Soon  after  liis 
•e«et«<m  to  tho  throne,  be  luaunotwd  U>  !»•  pretence  Pues, 
«ho  celebrated  mtm  Md  fimehld  before  all  bU  court, 
tHMibM  for  the  purpow.  He  granted  him.  besides,  a 
Itrgv  pieee  of  ground  at  OoKora,  on  a  rocky  pcninaula  on 
t!ie  »outh  aide  of  the  lake  Uemli  d,  i,,  hu.'.i\  d  :iiijii..siury 
Lr  lu»  order  and  a  palao^  for  him«ell.  On  thiii  oo-asiuu, 
without  (he  u»4Uance  nf  any  European,  but  with  the  mere 
Jielp  of  the  nativea  working  under  bu  ofdeia, Paez  produced 
•  building  which  was  the  astonishment  <riF  those  who  beheld 
il.  A  apriog^Iock,  which  he  fixed  upon  one  of  the  doors, 
ttvcd  the  king's  life  when  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made 
Ui  as&assinaie  litni.  Vi,-.'.  'ived  in  threat  iniiinacy  '>^it:.  S,i- 
CKKWk  wbtiXQ  lie  aocnmpanied  m  all  his  miliiary  expcJitions. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  oecasiuni  that  he  visited  Nagnina,  a 
ioarn  tliroe  dajra'  maceh  ftom  the  louicea  of  the  Kilo,  Mid 
laiTwyiA  iba  na^biiuring  eoundy,  a  fkot  «rhieh  Bnee 
fndoATOured  to  discredit,  for  the  purjinso  of  appropriating 
to  hiniselfthe  t^lorr  of  being  the  first  European  who  vi»ilud 
lite  souri  k.'i  if  ilie  Abawi,  then  reputed  to  be  the  '.iram  li 

uf  the  Nile.  [BaucK.]  Pedro  Paex  died  in  the  be^muing  of 
May.  1662,  at  the  age  of  fiarly-oif;!!!;  afl«r  luvins  the  sutis- 
.  of  iMtng  his  missionary  labons  orawaod  with  aue» 


ttm,  moA  ftweoading  the  king  to  receive  the  geoerat  «on< 

f'ssion,  and  repudiate  all  his  .1  i'i''";  Ir.it  ire  CathoHcisni, 
ibu:*  introduced  into  Abys&ima,  dtJ  i,ui  iuuj^  ii^uiaui  uie 
religior;  Iff  lii-j  jMie.  After  the  death  of  Socinos  ( 1 632), 
las  attcoeesor,  Facilidas,  persecuted  the  Jesuits  and  re-esta- 
UUhad  CIm  M  creed,  which  was  Christianity,  though  in  a 
emf  Ma  §»m,  Waiidm  tho  tranelation  of  tha  fiatenhiaBi 
wtfttMi  by  Hareoa  OMtge  and  othor  traets  into  tbo 

native  dialect  of  Abvsimia,  Nicolas  Antonio  (Bi''  Xov., 
vol.  ii..  p.  22i>  aUiibiile*  I'&ez  a  treatise  '  De  Abynmio- 
rum  Erroribus,'  a  j^eneral  history  of  Ethiopia  which  wa» 
tappoeed  to  exist  in  manuscript  at  Rome,  and  seireral  letters 
whsehhrrobMii  pttUiM  in  tht  colkrtim niittod  *LHf 
lenB  AantM».' 

(Historia  da  Ethiopia  a  alto,  by  Manoel  d«  Almeida, 

M.S.  in  the  British  Miiseom.  No.  986 1,  f  1  I'JJ:  T.udlfs 
Jii  tioria  .HtJtiopica  :  Brace's  Trai>#/.t  ,■  S'aW%  Aiiytuma.) 

PAGAN.  BLAISE  FRANt;OlS.  CO.MTE  DE.  dis- 
tiof  uisbed  both  as  a  military  engineer  and  a  mathematician, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Neapolitan  family,  and  bom  at 
Avignon  in  Firnaoa^  in  1604.  Under  the  auspieeo  of  bis  v»> 
lative.  the  constable  De  Lu3met.  he  entered  the  Freneharmy 
very  youni;,  and.  no  lc^3  by  hit  gallantry  and  talents  than 
by  hut  family  eonnexiona,  ro&e  rapidly  to  rank  and  reptita- 
tion.  At  the  siege  of  Montauban  lie  lost  his  left  eye  by  a 
■uolMtsbot:  bot  this  did  not  elieck  his  cealous  career  of 
•erviao;  Mtd  he  aontiltirad  to  inerea.te  bis  celebrity  as  an 
officer  throuf^bOOt  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XUI.. 
unikl.  being  sent  into  Portugal  in  1642,  with  the  rank  of 
riiari^chnl  de  camp,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  contract  a  dis- 
t' mpor  in  thai  country,  which  entailed  the  losi>  of  his  other 
«v(>,  and  rendered  him  totally  blind,  at  the  early  age  of 
i^jr-^bt  years.  Being;  thns  incapacitated  from  further 
wnrmff  Bis  eowitiy  in  the  fleU.  he  applied  himself,  with 
eliararterittic  enenry.  to  study  the  theory  of  a  profession 
vhtch  ho  had  already  sTieccMfully  practised  ;  and,  in  1645, 
ho  published  h  s  ■Tr^^it  '  li'  I'm  itfications,'  the  ablest  essay 
00  th«  science  of  defence  vrhich  the  world  had  y^t  seen. 
With  no  less  ardour  he  had  engaged  in  the  kindred  pursuit 
if  niatbeiaitieal  reseaiobi  and  the  fruits  of  bis  iabottrs 
wifw  aKMblttd  in  tha  iraMieatjon.  in  16S1,  of  hia  «Tb«o- 
T«ni«^  Gfom^triques,*  followed,  in  1657  and  1658,  by  a 
IreaiUe  on  the  planetary  theory,  and  some  astronomical 
tal)le»,  itil  >il  wliirli  w.jrc  l.iLrfily  esteemed  by  his  contempora- 
ries, lie  was  lUo  the  translator  of  a  Spanish  account  of 
tbs  rirer  Amazon,  accompanied  by  a  chart,  the  draught 
If  wWcb  ho  is  said,  thosgh  blind,  to  have  drawn  with  his 
mm  ktad.  With  tHk  hto  momal  soeemplisbBents,  however, 

tt^pm  VW  not  without  tint  ccimmon  trrnknosi.  of  age, — 

tbelief  in  judicial  astronoiay     Hui  1:11^  foible  was  redeeme<l 
hv  snaiiv  .  -iiitnEiliie  qualities  of  lu'a:l  and  he&i  t,  ('  t  winch 
lived  highly  respected  both  in  the  courtly  and  the  learned 

r  rcles  of  hia  country  and  limm»  HttdMnt  Vnit,  maWn- 
lalhr  hoooorad.  in  IMA. 
Tb*  nnthenntieal  W9tk»  vf  F>f^  hav*  lost  their  «tlo»: 

bill,  as  an  engineer,  he  must  ever  bo  numbered  among  the 
ircat  matter,  ot  ihe  ait  of  fuf lification.  Iliit  belonged  in 
fact  to  Uiiit  rare  order  of  minds  wliovc  (:i-p:itioiis  lurtn  an 

SMwh  in  tlie  hiatory  of  any  icieoce.  He  conected  (he  errors 


and  combined  the  advantages  wiiich  he  fourid  in  tlie  sys* 
tems  of  the  Italian  and  Flemi.sh  eni^meer^  ;  and  though  he 
bad  been  preceded  in  France  by  Krrard  and  De  ViUa,  and 
was  followed  and  excelled  by  Vauban,  he  may  justly  ba 
considered  as  the  founder  of  the  French  school  of  fortif\'ing. 
lie  signally  improved  the  old  defective  conslruclioii  of  bas- 
tion.s  ;  lie  Qrst  gave  due  pruportions  to  tlieir  faces,  (laiikf, 
and  lines  of  dcience;  and  ha  either  originated  or  tiduptod 
the  idea  of  a  perpendicular  flanking  fire,  which,  though 
ne^lecienl  by  Vauhau,  lias  iMConie  (lie  great  prineiplo  of  all 
the  tnoilern  systems. 

PAGE'LLUS.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acantho* 
pterygii,  and  family  Sparidn.  This  genus.  esUblisbed  by 
Cuvier,  contains  alltho.se  sparoid  fishes  in  w  hich  the  front 
leelb  are  kmall  and  pru-kly,  and  Very  numerous;  tlie  molars 
are  of  a  round  funit,  and  there  an  aotoatainaaiBOVt  thiatwo 
rows  of  them ;  but  the  two  uutor  ntwa  in  thaia  cbsm  al< 
ways  mueh  the  largest  The  fovamdet  teath  farm  a  dense 
mass,  and  are  compared  by  Cuvier  to  the  bristlv  |  ints  of  the 
carding>machine  used  in  combing  wool,  u  churuLter  which 
J 1^  iiiguishos  these  lishes  from  those  of  tlie  ^tnu% Pagrut.  in 
which  the  furemuait  teeth  are  coniral ;  the  molar  teeth  more* 
over  are  smaller  than  m  the  last- mentioned  geuuii.  J'he 
body  is  usually  of  an  elongat«H>va(«  and  cotnprotaed  fima. 
and  the  dorsd  flos  ate  eontinuous.  About  six  Eurapean 
and  five  extra-European  spcciei  of  Pagclliis  a:o  knomi. 
Two  species  oecur  on  our  own  coast :  the  bipaiiiih  Bream 
(Pagellut  erythrinui,  Cuv.  et  Val.),  which  u  of  a  fine  car- 
luuie-red  colour  abuve,  pas'^in^  into  lose-eolour  on  the  sides 
of  the  body,  and  tinted  with  silvery  while  beneath  ;  and  tlio 
Seai>Breani  {BagtUiu  cttUrodoiUut,  Cuv.  el  ValO.  whioh  is 
also  known  by  the  names  of  the  Gi]t>head  and  Red  CHtt- 
head.  The  former  of  these  two  sjiecies  is  very  common  in 
the  Medilerranean,  but  occurs  rarely  off  the  British 
coast.  Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  he  has  never  seen  above  two 
or  three  specimens*  and  these  were  taken  with  the  Sea- 
BratOi  wUoli  it  ihn  eoBmntt  in  lha  HediMctMiMa,  and  by 
nn  nwiM  ttnoaminoii  m  our  own  eoait 

The  (bllowingisthedflarription  of  (he  SeapBroam  given  by 
•!if  fuj'hiir  (if  thi-  '  Hi-,tory  of  British  Fishes.'  The  jaws  are 
short,  and  equa.i  ;u  length;  tlie  eye  is  very  large,  indes 
golden  yellow  ;  the  head  short ;  llie  line  of  tho  profile  de- 
scends rapidly  ;  tbeeks,  operculum,  and  interopereuluuk 
covered  with  scales  ;  the  preopereulnn  and  part  of  tlwspaoe 
before  and  under  tha  orbit  have  a  metaUie  tio'fiiil  appear- 
ance: two  narrow  stripes  are  observable  on  eaeb  aide  behind 
the  head,  and  these  meet  on  the  central  line  at  the  toji  :  lu 
the  origin  of  the  lateral  Une,  behind  the  ed^e  of  the  oper- 
culum, IS  a  conspicuous  dark  patch  made  up  of  smsll  spotsj 
the  colour  of  the  body  is  reddish,  tinged  with  grey ;  lighter 
on  the  sides,  which  are  golden  grey,  and  marked  with  fiunt 
longitudinal  bands,  whicb  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
body:  the  belly  is  nearly  white,  and  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  are  brown,  each  appearing  as  if  lodged  in  a  gi'oove  from 
the  rising  edges  of  the  skin  and  sciles  along  the  ba&e:  tlio 
pectoral  t^ns  and  tail  aio  red,  and  tho  vcntrats  are  grey. 

The  Sea- Bream  is  not  highly  esteemed  for  the  uble.  It 
islbnnd  must  abundantly  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  and 
apparently  leaves  the  coast  in  the  sold  weather.  Mr.  Yarrelt 
moreover  states  that  the  spawn  is  shed  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  in  deep  water;  and  in  January  the  young  Gsh,  which 
are  called  Chads,  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  are  found  in 
the  stomachs  of  large  fishes  taken  two  or  three  leagues  front 
land :  in  summer,  when  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  they 
abound  in  innumerable  multitudes,  and  are  taken  by  anglers 
in  harbours,  and  from  (bo  rocks;  for  they  bite  with  great 
ea»erne>~s  at  any  bait,  even  of  the  flesh  of  their  own  species 
Tl.i'  fu  1,  both  of  the  young  and  adult  fii>h,  is  not  however 
conlined  to  animal  substance,  for  they  devour  llie  green 
species  of  sea-weeds,  which  they  bite  from  the  rocks,  and 
for  bruising  which  their  molar  teeth  are  well  suited,  as  aiw 
tlieir  long  and  capacious  intestines  fan  digeating  then. 

The  Spanish  Bream  is  rather  more  slender  in  its  form  than 
the  commoner  British  species,  the  eyes  are  smaller,  and  the 
mouth  has  a  wider  gape.  The  colouring  is  als  >I  ITct  .  [ll  ;  it 
hsu  not  the  dark  patch  which  is  observable  ou  each  side  of 
the  body  near  the  head  in  the  Sea-Bream. 

PAGO'DA,  aeorruption  of  the  Sanscrit  bhagtumti, '  holy- 
hottie,*  is  a  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to  tetoplea 
in  the  East,  ftum  China  to  Hindustan.  These  structurea 
generally  consist  of  a  porch,  a  vestibule  or  ante-sanctuary 
for  the  priests, and  an  inner  sane:  in  v,  containing  :li'  ]  r  1 
dpal  ittoU    Sons  of  (b«  Cbin«»9  pagodas,  or  ratlier  the  ^ 
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Courts  ciulosinff  them,  are  of  very  great  p\tfnt,  a"!  fur  in- 
sinnrp  tliat  of  lIo-ii:inir  in  llm  soiilli  subiirl)  <it"  Ciiiian,  tho 
intetior  area  of  which  is  an  oblong  of  690  bj  260  feet,  sur- 
roanded  bycelh  for  the  BoniM,  In  the  oentre  of  which 
quadnngla  arc  t)irce  pagodas  or  paTiliona,  each  33  fe«t 
square,  elevated  u\<on  a  terrace,  and  consisting  of  tiM  itorics, 
the  lowermost  surrounded  by  a  pcriitylo  of  twci»ty-f.>i)r 
Citlumns.  Some  of  tho  ('hinese  temnlvs  are  lofty  towtrs  in 
several  stories,  diiniiii'-liint;  m  height  and  wulih  as  thry 
aaoend.  each  having  i  prnjccim^:  roof  of  glared  Hies,  and 
generally  ornamented  wiiii  lu  lU.  Among  the  buildings 
emieted  in  Kev  Qardens  by  Sir  W.  ('harab«ra  ia  a  lofty  Chi- 
nese pagoda  of  this  kind ;  yet  although  eaUed  pagodas  by 
Fiir.  pf  an*,  the  name  given  In  the  Chmese  thems»lves  to 
f,wh  lowers  is  Taax.  There  is  a  very  celebrated  T:ia  at 
Niuikin,  composed  of  porcelain:  it  is,  like  most  others, 
an  Doin^ron,  upwanis  of  210  feet  hit;h,  and  divided  into  ten 
atones,  each  of  which  has  a  marble  gallery  with  gilt  lattices, 
the  auUra  being  formed  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  Binanit  is  surroauntcd  by  a  cu|>ola,  from  which  rises  a 
I'lfty  jiolc  or  mast  about  tliirty  feet  hid^.  Of  that  at  Tong- 
n'schan^-Fou.  the  exterior  is  also  of  porcelain,  but  the  waRs 
thoiU'-erTes  are  of  marble.  Others  have  a  single  staircase 
in  the  centre  carried  up  through  all  the  different  stories. 
Aliliuugh  so  completely  dissimilar  in  style,  these  Taos 
bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Gopnras  and  Vimanas.  or 
lofty  pyramid  tower-teraples,  of  the  Hindus.  [Hindu  Ar- 
c  ii  run  HK  ]    Both  lo  liavc  oi ij;innt«^(l  in  u  coinaion 

ideu,  dilTerently  mo«lified.  ai  cordin^  lu  the  taste  und  mode 
«f  tiuitding  of  tho  respective  nations. 

PAGU'Rl  ANS,  a  tribe  of  the  aptenirout  section  of  the 
Anomurous  family  of  cnistaMans.  compoBedof  aconsider- 
nuniber  of  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  arc  remarkable 
ll»r  the  more  or  less  complete  softness  of  the  abdomen,  the 
want  of  symmetry  m  the  u})peiuia^i'*  of  this  {>;irl  of  the 
body,  the  8hortne<is  of  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  feet,  and 
many  other  characters.  In  tho  greater  number,  the  abdomen 
is  small,  nearly  enttrdy  membranous,  ud  piutiaUy  rolled 
upon  itself;  and  (br  the  protection  of  this  defeneeless  part 
the  animal  lodges  it  in  the  turbinatc<l  shell,  generally,  of 
some  gastropod.  The  crab  is  retained  in  the  shell  by  the 
aid  of  the  ])o>iL'i"iiir  ftel,  and  a  pair  of  (  riistacL'Dus  appen- 
dages at  the  tiiii  of  the  abdomen.  In  some  !>|ie«  leii  it  is 
further  fixed  by  means  of  certain  organs  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  abdomen,  to  whieh  we  shsU  boreoAer  allude.  The  popu- 
lar  names  by  which  these  crustaceans  are  known  in  Brtlatn 
and  the  West  India  Islaiids  are  Ilfrmil-Ci aba  and  Foldier- 
Crabt :  and  in  France  tluy  are  calio  l  lU  i nurds  I  Hrrmilf. 
'I'iii  y  iiri'  held  so  firmly  m  the  slu-U  (if  wlm  li  tlit-v  have 
pos-cssed  themselves,  that  ibcy  move  about  with  it  mure  or 
Jess  briiUj  aeooiding  to  iis  comptmitTO      or  aptituds. 

OBOAMIXATlOlf. 

The  eartipae»  h  ditided  into  many  portions  by  lines, 

wliiel)  are  more  or  less  membranous;  one  of  the'^e  depres- 
.<iiuns  or  furrows  ^-eparates  it  trannversoly  into  two  halves, 
the  anterior  of  NNhirh  con^titntcs  the  stomachal  region,  and 
IS  very  nearly  continent  with  the  hepatic  regions,  which  are 
VSvy  avail,  and  occupy  its  posterior  angles.  The  last  or 
posterior  half  is  divided  longiittdinaUy  into  thteo portions: 
tho  median  portion  eonstitutes  the  cardial  and  tnteathial 

regions,  and  the  two  htera!  portions  f  rm  the  huuichial 
regions,  which  loAt  ure  separaied  by  a  similar  lino  from  llio 
lateral  parts  of  tho  c^irapaee,  wh;eh  descen<l  towar<I->  the 
base  of  the  feet.  The  ophthalmic  ring  is  sometimes  Liddui) 
above  by  a  rostrifurm  prolongation  of  the  carapaee,  but  is 
always  free,  and  has  above  two  small  prolongations  in  the 
Ibrm  of  scales ;  the  oeufar  jmianelet,  whie  n  an  du'eoted 
fnrwanls, are  not  retrarlilc,  mid  are  inscitc  l  directly  above 
file  internal  antetuur,  wlncli  piuienl  \anahlc  dimen- 
sions, hut  ahvsiys  have  iho  basilary  juinl  either  Miiall  or 
elongated,  and  are  fixed  by  two  short  ur  moderate  tuuUi- 
artieolate  filaments.  Tlie  external  antennae  are  inserted 
OD  the  outside  of  tho  internal  onos>  on  the  sides  of  the 
ocular  pedoneles;  their  second  joint  has,  above,  a  spiniform 
piece,  whieli  is  ordinarily  muvcalde,  tuid  seems  to  be  analo- 
gous t.j  the  pnlp.  Tile  c\Wxm\  ja'e-feet  are  j-x^if  rm  The 
sternum  is  neatly  linear  forwards,  and  is  a  lillle  eniar<;ed 
posteriorly  ;  the  two  last  r  ngs  of  the  thorax  are  en- 
tirely free  and  moveable,  and  iha  last  reaebaa  beyond  tho 
carapace,  and  is  completed  above  by  a  lOfgal  homy  piece. 
The  anterior  feet  are  lar|;^e.  and  nearly  alteays  of  une(|nal 
dimensions;  they  are  terminated  b\  a  large  mmiui,  the  claws 
t)l  which  ure  »uort  and  very  stout.  Xue  two  suGoeeding 


])air!!  arc  very  larg[e;  the  fourth  pair,  on  the  contrary,  .ir^ 
short,  elevated  above  the  others,  and  nearly  always  tetuii- 
naied  by  a  didanybus  hand ;  the  6f\h  pair  are  equally 
short,  devalfld  on  the  tides  of  the  hod),  and  terminated 
by  a  mora  or  less  veU-iurmed  pinoer.  The  fiat  fin 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  represented  by  horny  plates  of 
greater  cr  1  size,  the  first  of  which  ordinarily  w  nearly 
oinfiiieiii  tMili  the  la^t  thoracic  ring;  sometimes  this  fini 
abdominal  segment  is  in  both  sexes  furnisluxl  vith  a  pair  of 
rudimentary  appendages  applied  against  the  base  of  the 
posterior  feet ;  but  in  general  it  is  without  them.  In  the 
male  the  second  ssnaentaleo  is  sometimes  ftimisbed  with  a 
pair  of  lUse  feet,  out  in  general  only  gives  insertion  to  aa 
appendage  phr, ■!  m  tlio  left  sidi  il .  •  three  succeeding 
segments  are  always  deprived  of  appendage*  on  the  rigli 
siile,  and  bomotiraeii  prei-eni  none  on  the  left  in  the  male; 
ordinarily  they  each  support  a  false  foot  composod  of  a  basi- 
lary  cyUndrical  stem  and  one  ov  two  terminal  blades;  ihess 
appendages,  which  are  consequently  four  in  number,  gene- 
rally, are  always  very  small  in  the  male  and  rather  lur^e  m 
the  female,  wliose  egt;s  they  serve  to  fix.  At  tho  extremity  of 
tho  abdomen  aru  iwu  horny  plates,  which  represent  tiie 
sixth  and  seventh  segments,  and  a  pair  of  appendages, 
nearly  alwayn  rion-symmetheal,  and  terminated  by  twosti>at 
and  short  branches,  which  an  fixed  to  the  piste  holding  the 
place  of  the  siixth  abdomiiMl  ring.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Mr.  Broderip,  in  a  paper  '  On  the  Habits  and  Structure 
of  Paisiiri,"  Zoof,  Jonrn.,  vol.  iv.),  stales,  that  in  p  i  s  i  l  ig  his 
inrjiuriei  upon  that  subject  he  had  been  struek  with  tw» 
beautiful  provisions  in  their  animal  ea}nomy.  Their 
backs  are  towards  the  areh  of  the  turbinated  sheU  ooeupisd 
by  them,  and  their  well-armed  nippers  and  flnt  two  pair  sf 
succeeding  feet  generally  project  beyond  the  tn ouih  of  it, 
The  short  feet  rest  upon  the  polished  .surface  uf  the  e.  l;i- 
mella,  luul  ilie  outer  surface  of  their  termination,  espet  i„..t 
lhat  of  the  ttrst  uair,  u  ui  some  species  most  ndmtrabh  ruugb- 
shod,  to  give  '  the  Soldier'  a  firm  footing  when  lie  makes  his 
sortie,  or  to  add  to  the  rosistanoeof  thecrastaeeous  holdeiBst 
the  end  of  his  abdomen  or  laa,wh«n  bob  altadked  and  erishes 
to  withdraw  into  his  castle.  On  passing  the  finifcr  do* i- 
wanls  over  the  feimmution  of  these  feet,  they  feel  smooiii ; 
but  if  the  linger  be  ]iassfd  U|i\vur<ls,  the  roughness  i.s  i  - 
stanlly  perceived.  The  same  sort  of  structure  t  tl  is  as  rough 
as  a  file)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sniUat  caudal  holders.  The 
second  provision  bo  observed  in  a  very  line  and  laiga  apeciss 
of  Byfirtit  ftom  the  Mauritius  ( Afvnte  gultaimt  of  OU- 
vicr,  he  is  inclined  to  beUevel.  Two  specimens  (now  m  the 
Briiisli  Museum)  were  in  hi«  posB(»»ion.  one  of  which  is 
housed  in  a  verj  lari,'o  young  shell  of  Pirroovdii  (nitiratum, 
the  other  (nearly  a  toot  lung)  is  naked,  and  on  examiniug 
the  under  side  of  the  ahdamam  or  mil  of  this  spoeiaws,  a 
gnat  number  of  transratvo  imn  of  acetabula  ware  to  be 
seen,  even  without  tho  aid  of  a  glass.  Dr.  Bright  has  an* 
other  nit';(  d  r-cimen,  in  which  the  same  formation,  which 
must  vet)  iiiuih  assist  the  hold  of  the  Pa^rtu,  is  vuiblc 

lie^piiiil'nti  Syttem.—}A1A.  Audoum  and  Milne  Ed- 
wards, in  their  interesting  memoir, '  De  la  Respiration  aeri< 
enne  des  Crustacfi,  et  dns  modiSflatioiu  que  rapparcil 
branchial  ^rouve  dans  lesCrafaes  tenaatr«s»' show,  that  in 
all  the  Crustacea  fho  hranehim  an  fitted  to  pcrlbrm  the 
fuiiclions  of  respiratory  organs  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  tL« 
w  ater,  and  that  one  of  the  condition-i  neres>ary  lu  ilie  sup- 
port uf  life  in  animals  which  have  branehup  and  live  in  tl»e 
uir,  \s  tlie  having  th^  organs  dt^fended  a^aioal  desiccation. 
The  provision  for  this  necessary  condition  in  the  Land- 
Crabs  will  be  found  in  the  article  GscARCtNVs;  and  tbt 
habits  of  soma  of  the  Pagurians  demaud  such  a  provision, 
as  we  shall  presently  ^.e. 

In  the  museum  of  il.o  Royal  College  of  Surgeuns  (Phy- 
siulogical  Series,  No.  'J'j3,  D.)  i<  a  preparation  of  a  Hermit- 
VrJ>  (I^uru*  Strebionyr,  Leach),  with  the  brancbic  in- 
jected and  exposed  on  both  sides.  No.  993  of  tho  same  so* 
ries  is  a  small  crab  <CiM0«r  Rigurut,  Leach),  with  the 
carapace  and  all  the  viscera  removed  except  the  branchiie. 
These  are  crossed,  and,  as  it  wcr  \  b  .  ind  together,  by  a  nar- 
row flattene«l  process,  which  extends  from  Uie  aulerior  part 
uf  the  branchial  cavity.  (Cut.) 

Digestive  System,— Ko.  Gl  .'  of  the  Physiological  SeriM 
in  the  museum  of  tba  Ckdtogc  of  Surgeons  oshOritt  n  Her 
mil>Cmb  iPigunu  purtctulatut,  Oliv.),  laid  open  on  (he 
vontrs]  aspect  to  expose  its  intesiinni  canal.    Ita  structure 

and  discositiii!]  iir  ,is  simple  as  tint  t-f  ilie  Scorpion  lAu- 
Uun  4/h<m»*)t  whwk  uniMdiatel)  pteveUeA  it.  I'he  cauai 
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■vowt  mdtully  narrowar  to  iU  termination,  wliich  is  jiut 
Uelow  the  last  crustac«ous  appondago  of  the  tail.  (Cal.) 

Pram  and  Serruus  Syst^^in. — In  the  muaeum  of  the 
Royal  Uolleceof  Surguons.  in  London  {Phytidogical  Seriet) 
Will  be  fauna  (No.  1303,  B)  a  Hermit  crab  (/^i^^uriM  pgdun- 
eukUtt$,  Oliv.J  diiMOted  bv  PtofesMt  Owen  for  tli«  display 
of  tlw  nerroDf  sjalem.  The  cephalic  ganglion  it  of  large 
size,  and  trannvertely  qunflralf  in  form  :  ihi-  oi  i^jiru  of  the 
large  nerres  which  it  g\sa  off  to  the  e>ps  ami  autcnniv  aro 
shown.     The  lateral  chords  umie  below  ih>;  aliiuciitarv 
eaiial  to  form  a  ganglioti,  whuh  supiilics  the  ruaxiitary 
apparatus;  the  chords  tina  fDnn  a  Uive  oblong  ganglion 
•itiialad  at  tha  b«M  of  tbe  cbela,  and  extandiog  to  the 
•rilrim  of  t1i«  «eeond  pair  of  tmbulatory  feet,  both  of  which 
p.ii.-s  it  buiipliei.  The  lateral  chynls,  ^'leitly  enlarged,  Sepa- 
r:iti/  from  c.irh  nther  for  a  sliort  di^Uuce,  and  re-unile  (o 
:  r-.n  a  ihini  voniral  Ran l;1i'liI),  smaller  than  the  soanid, 
which  supplies  the  third  pair  of  ambulatory  feet,  and  gives 
off  posteriorly  thr»«  pairs  of  nerves.   Of  these  the  lateral 
pair  supidy  the  £»urih  diminutive  pair  of  feet;  tho  mesial 
jKiir  the  flfth;  and  die  donal  pair,  of  extremely  minute 
sue,  arc  the  ctnitiiuintions  df  tli«  main  chords,  uml  pass 
alung  the  concave  side  uf  the  snfi  lueiubcaituus  pust-abdo- 
men  to  the  anus,  anterior  tu  n  luch  a  small  ganglion  is 
for:ned.  which  gives  o(T  the  nerves  to  the  caudal  lamellip, 
here  converted  into  claspers,  enabling  the  animal  to  adhere 
to  the  ooluuells  of  the  uoinlve  sbeU  which  it  may  havs 
selected  to  protect  that  part  of  the  bodjr  which  nature  bae 
left  undefended  hj  »  ciwtaoaoos  miring.  (Cue*  toL  iii^ 
part  1.) 

Smte*. — The  above  paragraph  wiH  show  the  extent  to 
which  sight,  touch,  and  taste  are  developed;  and  in  the 
same  series  of  the  same  museum  (No.  1559,  A)  h  aHermit- 
Crab  {Pu^nu  MiUt,  Oil  v.)  prepared  bv  the  same  skilAil 
hands  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  which  is  composed  of  a 
•iirni  k'  vc^liliuUir  ruvity  situaicd  at  tho  i;i  ]  art  of  the 
hasai  joint  of  the  cxtornal  aiU^iiua).  The  cavity  lii  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  crustaceous  substance,  e\i-ept  at  the 
internal  openin^^  where  the  auditory  filament  of  the  an- 
tennal  nerve  penstratea  it,  and  at  the  opposite  rid^  where 
an  elliptical  opening  is  left,  which  is  clo^cl  by  the  acoustic 
membrane :  the  vibrations  of  sound  afiect  this  membrane, 
ui  !  arc  transmitted  to  ihe  ncr\e,  which  it  ezpooadonthe 
iefi  iside.    (Ca/.(  vol.  ui.,  part  1.) 

i7i>/ory.— The  PaguruM  of  Aristotle  is  not  a  Hermit- 
crab;  bat  be  deacribet  three  kind*  of  Jlermit>orabs  under 
the  name  co^ymr  (CofVintiim').  They  are  termed  capctvac 
by  Op;  inn.  .Blian,  and  Gal(  n.  Pliny  soeni*  to  confound 
thcra  w'lili  llic  Pinnotheres  or  Ptrino/'hi/f^ir,  as  is  noticed 
by  Alilr'ivnixliis.  R  iriiiclctius.  Beluii,  and  {Ji-sncr  descrihc 
them  ;  the  latter  very  particularly.  Jonstuti's  account  is 
\itite  beyond  a  compilation  from  the  authors  above  named. 
Charlevoix  CUiUaTyof  Hiapaniola't^aayai  'that  kind  which 
is  called  a  aoldier  (ioldat)  is,  at  well  at  the  crabs,  a  aperies 
of  ("lau-n^h  fiTicvi.^sc)  or  of  that  s^rt  which  is  called  Cun- 
lellus  Marutiix.  It  is  fiuiui  all  along  ihc  set,  and  is  good 
t'  cat.  It  lias  its  name  from  bein>;  arnu-d  all  over  llie 
1>  >dy,  except  at  the  lower  extremity,  where  it  is  naked,  and 
Khere  it  seem*  to  possess  great  sensibility ;  it  therefore 
kbeatha  itself,  as  loon  as  it  is  born  in  tiw  first  shell  it 
meets  with;  but  to  dislodge  it,  it  is  only  neeesiary  to  place 
U  near  the  Qre.' 

None  of  the  wrilers  here  quoted  apjicar  to  5[ioak  of  tliese 
aniioals  as  be  ng  ut  any  timu  lcrr(.'atri;il,  and  the  others  who 
lia\e  gi%-cn  any  account  of  them  will  be  mentioned  m  the 
ue\t  paragraph,  which  treats  of  their  habits,  &0. 

HtMSs,  /*'     Reproduetion,        iAbat  mentions  *  the 
soldiers'  among  the  animals  that  descend  every  year  to  tlie 
Mia  t'>  buthe  tliemaelves  and  change  their  skin  or  thtir  fthcll. 
The  old  French  Encyclop»dia  defines  Bernard  rHermtte 
to  be  cancellut,  an  animal  of  the  crustaceous  genus  aUo 
called  Soldter.     After  a  very  particular  description,  tlie 
account  proceeds  thus: — 'There  are  in  the  i^ileit  of  America 
Uarmit-crabs  (Beraanit  PHtrmite)  which  are  three  or  four 
inches  in  length.   They  relate  that  this  animal  comm  once 
a  year  {  <  the  ed^e  of  the  sea,  to  lay  its  eggs  and  change  tho 
fcbcdl ;  for  u  is  obliged  to  quit  the  shell  in  which  it  is 
Lidgc-d,  because,  having  increased  in  sue  during  the  year, 
it  fiitds  it«elf  utcommoded  in  that  sbelL  It  therofbio  comes 
io  the  shore  and  seidu  a  new  shell  which  may  be  convenient 
fur  it.    As  soon  as  it  mecii»  with  one,  it  comes  out  of  the 
^ld  one  and  lria>  the  nvw  lodging,  and,  if  tliat  suits,  it 
ryntaius  tbsi^;  but  it  is  oft«9  obliged  (o  onter  many  shells 


before  it  finds  one  proportioned  to  if.  Tf  it  !inp,  pn5  tliat 
two  hermit-crabs  stop  before  tie-  s;irno  shell,  a  disjiU.e  arises, 
and  the  weaktsi  yields  to  the  si  l  ongest.*  The  same  author 
Ktaiei,  that  u  pinches  hard  and  docs  uotletgoitit  hold  eastly, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  S«t  it,  flnding  it  very  good,  thouf  tl 
It  does  not  agree  with  stianten.  This  acoonnt  appeals  to 
have  been  taken  from  Dn  Tenr»*i  *  Voyage* 

Sloane  thus  describes  *  the  Si  .MiiT  .'— 'lliii  ^niall  lobster 
or  cral)  ilitfcrA  ui  very  lililc  f.oni  the  Kurupcaii  souldjer  or 
111  .init-i  fab.  It  hath  two  lai^e  forked  claws  like  those  uf 
an  uidinary  lobster,  one  of  which  is  bigger  than  the  utlier, 
both  rounded,  more  tumid,  less  prickly,  and  of  n  paler  red 
than  that  of  Europe,  &c.  They  At  thamsalves  with  any 
shell  they  find  empty,  whether  it  be  of  the  land  or  sea,  and 
CQVL-r  tlicniM-lves  altnost  over  in  it.  carrjiii.;  i;  on  their 
lacks  wherever  tln  v  jju,  like  a  snail.  It  is  itut  poss>ibio  to 
beheve  how  quick  liiu  land-crabs  and  this  crab  will  run 
upon  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Till  they  are  turned 
up,  nothing  appeats  but  a  dead  shell,  the  muiiih  of  which 
lies  undermost,  out  of  which  some  little  part  of  the  crab 
appears  after  it  is  taken  up.'  {Jamaica.)  Sloane  figures 
two  of  the-e  aniinali.  i'ai)i)ai cut'y  Ccrinhita  Diogcne*)  in 
lai)d-»!teUs  illehcts},  amJ  \vu  saw  an  individual  uf  the  last- 
named  species  alive  in  tiie  shell  uf  a  Helix  at  the  Garden 
of  ttie  Zoological  Society  in  the  K<^nt's  Park. 

Catesb^,  who  figmroa  a  Cm^talfiogene*  in  the  shell  of 
TW^io  ihcOf  sayi^  *  lliey  crawl  very  flut  with  their  shell  on 
their  baek ;  and  at  die  approach  of  danger  draw  theiutelves 
within  the  sIuU:  and  thrusting  out  the  larger  claw  in  a 
defonsive  poilure,  will  pinch  very  h^rd  whatever  molcstt* 
tliem.  They  frequent  most  those  parts  of  the  sea-shores 
which  are  coveted  with  trees  and  shrubs  fttoduciug  various 
wild  fruits  on  whieh  they  subsist ;  though  I  have  seen  them 
feed  ontiie  fi»gments  of  fiah  and  other  animal  substancei 
cast  on  flbore.  They  hviu^  roasted  in  the  shell  are  esteemed 
delicate.  I  do  not  renienibcr  to  bovo  seen  any  of  them 
go  into  the  sea.'  (*"'jro/i>ja.) 

Browne  notices  'the  Soldier'  and  '  the  Common  Soldier,' 
and  states  that  the  Utter  is  very  oonmoa  in  all  the  harboum 
of  Jamaiea.  (Jamaiipa.) 

Linneeus  says  of  thf>  Dingenet  that  it  inhabits  the  Asiatio 
and  Araencan  (  Kean  m  various  shells  of  Cochleec 

Cuvier,  afler  im-niionnig  univalve  shells  as  the  usual 
covering  of  the  genus  Pagunu  (Fabr. ),  remarks  that  somo 
spoeieendgetiiemselvcsin  SerptJtr,  Alcyoina,  &c. ;  and  we 
haw  seen  individuals  lodged  in  Aieyonia.  Uuvier  also 
observes  that  it  would  even  seem  that  some  of  the  Baguri 

are  terrestrial. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  those  authors  whose  labours 
iiave  been  pnneipallv  eoiitlned  in  classification,  such  aii 
Herbst,  Ftbricius,  Utivier,  Lutreille,  i>each,  Dum£-nl,  iiris- 
son,  Boao,  Risso,  and  others,  we  call  his  attention  to  tho  oh- 
servstionsof  M.Deemateet.  who  says  that  ibeae  crabs  are  ordi- 
narily metirith  on  the  shaUows  of  flat  aea-shori's  (plages) 
at  a  small  dejith,  and  m.iy  be  seen  eri  epinL'  along  ihi:  hottonx 
liy  the  hclj)  of  their  clawa  ami  other  lorc-lnt.  1  lit-ir  pro- 
;;rcbs  IS  slow  and  irrejiular.  They  live,  like  oilier  ciusla- 
ccans,  on  i«maU  aiitinais  of  the  same  class,  or  on  nioUusks 
which  pass  within  reach  of  their  claws  and  they  are  able  to 
seizo.  Nataralista,  he  adds,  make  mention  of  many  species 
of  Puguri  that  live  on  land  at  a  oonaidemble  dtstsnee  from 
the  shore  and  loi3i;e  themselves  in  holes,  and  lie  tliinki 
It  ))robable  that  such  ougiit  to  enter  into  the  genus 
Birs;  m.  (CtanaidVrafc'on*  ^ntnUi  «tr  la  dam  dbt  Cnu- 
lacct.) 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  form  of  the  terrestrial 
Ajgiirt  above  alluded  to  as  lodging  in  holei,  the  apeoimena 
tent  to  Mr.  Brodenp  by  Mr.  De  la  Beohe,  and  forming  part 

of  the  interesting  letter  to  which  we  shall  pu  M  iitly  advert 
were  true  hermit-crabs  of  two  species,  one  Va^urux  (Ceno- 
bitai  Dio^rnn,  and  the  other  somewlut  resembling  Pagurus 
Prileaux  (Leach>.  Of  the  first,  tliere  were  forty-two  of 
various  sizes,  and  they  were  housed  in  the  follow  ing  marme 
shells,  which  were,  in  eveiy  instanee^  well  adapted  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant.  Two  were  lodged  in  TW*)  Pim, 
two  in  Saiica  Canrena,  and  one  m  Puffa  f^triaf,i,  Tlu  i  .r 
were  eight  in  Fusrio/aria  Tulini,  and  twenty  nuu-  ,ii  Pynua 
Melongetia.  Of  the  luticr  cjej  i.f  Put^urw!  Uhe  '  Com- 
mon Soldier'  of  Browne)  there  were  ten.  One  was  housed 
in  Fateiolaria  Ttdipa,  and  nine  in  Pyr^  MehMffena.  The 
shells  chonen  by  tliese  last  weiv  large  in  proportion  to  tho 
bulk  of  the  inhabitant,  so  laigo  iMeed,  that  some  of  tho 
fktguri  wars  scarcely  visible.  The  Ibllowing  in  an^extract 
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fVom  Mr.  Dn  la  Bocbe's  letter  to  Mr.  Brodorip.  dated 
Ist  August,  18J8:  — 

'  Wheii  I  was  in  Jamaica,  about  three  >oars  since,  aome 
of  the  pcrbona  on  my  estate  at  Halse  Aall  brought  mc 
kpccimcns  uf  Pitguri,  which  they  said  they  bud  (obtained 
from  a  savannah,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tho 
house.  This  savantiali  is  a  plain  furmcd  of  wliat  I  have 
elsewhere*  termed  savannah  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
It  is  very  dry  and  covered  fur  the  most  part  with  log  wood, 
green  ebony,  lignum  vitro,  the  ca»hew-tree,  and,  here  and 
there,  with  patches  of  grans  and  other  plants.  After  heavy 
rains  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  covered  with  herb- 
age; but,  after  dry  weather,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
•oil  is  exposed.  The  savannah,  which  is  of  great  extent 
(my  portion  consists  of  nt  least  two  thousand  acres),  is  about 
thirty  feet  ubo\e  thu  Rio  Minho,  which  runs  round  the 
border  of  it,  and  about  two  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  distant  at  least  ten  miles.  The  tide 
only  penetrate!*  just  within  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  rises 
there  about  eleven  inches  at  the  height  of  the  springs,  so 
that  there  is  nut  even  brackish  water  at  a  nearer  ])oint  titan 
ten  miles.  When  the  Pafiuri  were  broueht  to  me,  they  were 
alive,  and  1  observed  they  were  housed  in  marine  shells, 
and  at  first  thought  they  must  have  been  brought  from  the 
sea.  Upon  inquiry  however  I  found  that  these  animals, 
under  the  name  of '  solilicr*,*  were  frequently  taken  alive  for 
food  in  the  savannah,  to  which  I  immediately  proceeded 
Ou  ils  northern  side  and  at  junclion  with  the  hill  that 
rises  above  it,  I  found  in  the  little  hollows  of  the  white 
limestone  several  of  these  Paguri,  all  in  marine  shells,  and 
in  full  health  and  activity.  I  afterwards  learnt  that  they 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  such  situations  all  over  the 
island.  When  I  saw  them,  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
wet  weather.  They  were  in  moist  places,  but  there  were 
no  pools  of  water.* 

Another  genileman,  who  resided  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies  informed  Mr.  Broderip  that  he  had  seen  the  first 
mentionetl  species  (Z)/o,5«nM)  about  his  house,  when  he  lived 
at  Port  Henderson,  and  ihat  he  had  also  ob»erve<l  them  about 
the  housct  at  Spanish  Town,  a  place  about  six  miles  distant 
from  the  sea.  Mr.  Broderip  was  also  itiformod  that  West- 
moreland swarmed  with  Ihcm.   {Zool.  Journ.) 

Place  in  the  System,  and  Clatsification. — M.  Milne  Ed- 
ward?, who  places  the  Bifrtirians  immediately  after  the 
Hif)j)iant  and  at  the  end  of  the  brachyurous  crustaceans, 
divides  the  tribe  into  the  genera  Rig^trus,  Canctlliu,  Ceno- 
bites,  and  Birgus. 

PaguruB.  (Fabricius. ) 
A  great  resemblance  exists  among  all  the  Paguri,  pro- 
perly so  called,  not  only  in  the  details  of  their  organization, 
but  in  their  habits.  The  cephalo-thoracic  portion  of  their 
body  is  shorter  than  the  abdominal  portion.  The  carapace 
is  nearly  as  large  before  as  it  is  behind,  and  is  but  little  or 
not  at  all  prolonged  laterally  above  the  base  of  the  feet ; 
posteriorly  it  is  strongly  notched  in  the  middle,  and  ante- 
teriorly  it  is  either  truncated  or  armed  with  a  single  rudi- 
munlarv'  rostrum.  The  basilary  portion  of  the  ocular  pe- 
dunclcs  is  cxoosed.  The  internal  antenner  are  placed  di- 
rectly above  inesc  peduncles;  their  flrst  joint  is  convex  and 
nearly  globular  ;  the  two  next  are  delicate  and  cylindrical, 
and  only  go  a  little  beyond  either  the  |.>cduncular  portion  of 
the  external  antennas,  or  the  eyes:  the  terminal  stemlet.s 
of  these  organs  are  very  short,  and  have  the  same  form  as 
those  of  the  brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  ertemal  an- 
ienntc  arc  inserted  on  the  same  line  as  the  ocular  peduncles, 
and  have,  above,  a  stout  moveable  spine  which  represents 
the  palp;  the  last  joint  of  their  peduncle  is  slender  and  cy- 
lindrical, and  they  arc  fi.\ed  by  a  multi-articulate  filament 
wJiicb  is  very  long.  The  external  jair-/ert  are  moderate  in 
size,  their  stem  is  pediform,  and  their  palp  very  much  de- 
veloped. The  anterior  feet  are  in  general  very  unequal, 
and  one  of  the  hands  very  convex.  Tlie  fourth  pair  of  feet 
arc  very  short,  and  their  penultimate  joint,  furnished  above 
with  a  somewhat  oval  warty  plate,  is  in  general  very  large, 
and  prulongcfl  above  the  next  joint,  so  as  to  constitute  with 
it  a  flidactylous  pinrer.  The  fifth  pair  are  longer,  more 
slemk-r,  more  recurved  upwards,  present  also  towards  the 
end  a  granulous  plate,  and  are  terminated  by  a  more  or 
leiiS  well-fornu-d  aidactylous  pinccr.  The  abanmen  is  of 
considerable  size  and  membranous,  the  plates  of  its  dorsal 
siufuco  arc  nearly  symmetrical,  but  very  delicate,  and  dis- 
Uut  from  oach  other.  Sometimes  there  is  at  tbc  ba!>e  of 
•  •  0*0.  7nini.,  vol,  U,,  nev  tvrlM,  ! 


the  abdomen  of  the  female  a  pair  of  rudimentary-  falio  feet, 
and  two  pairs  of  appendages  more  developed  in  the  mile; 
but  in  general  the  first  segment  is  without  any,  and  theie- 
cond,  as  well  as  the  three  succeeding  segments,  has  a  lioglt 
one  placed  on  the  left  side,  and  fixed  to  the  border  of  tbe 
dorsal  plate.  These  ap])endages  are  always  small,  and  la- 
minated by  one,  two,  or  even  three  ciliated  lamellc  upoa 
their  edges,  which,  in  the  female,  arc  of  considerable  dimea- 
sions,  and  serve  for  the  insertion  of  the  eggs.  The  tppeo- 
dages  of  the  penuUimato  ring  of  the  abdomen  are  cad 
compose<l  of  a  basilary  joint,  wliich  ia  abort  and  stout,  tup- 
porting  two  other  short  and  hooked  piercs,  one  of  which  a 
inserted  at  iu  inferior  border,  the  other  at  its  exlremity, 
and  each  furnished  with  a  warty  plate  similar  to  that  on  ibe 
posterior  feet.  These  two  false  caudal  feet  have  not  eucliy 
the  same  form,  and  are  of  very  unequal  sice,  that  of  the 
right  side  being  much  smaller  than  the  other.  (M.  E.) 

The  species  are  numerous,  and  are  divided  by  IL  Miba 
Edwards  into  the  following  sections. 

$  Species  whose  ophthalmic  ring  is  not  armed  above  iriih 
a  median  rostriform  piece. 

A.  Ocular  peduncles  large,  and  shorter  than  the  basiili/y 
portion  of  tbe  external  antennn. 

a.  Spiniform  palp  of  the  external  antennc  going  bejool 
the  extremity  of  the  ocular  peduncles. 

In  this  section  there  are  three  species.  Wotelcttlhe 
Common  Hermit-Crab,  Pagurtu  Bernardut,  as  an  cxuDpie, 


ragnnu  Bemudni. 
1,  oat  of  the  »liell :  a.  right  Ja»-fbo<  t  h.  In  the  »1mIL 
Detcription. — Anterior  border  of  the  carapace  nlkj 
deeply  notched  above  the  base  of  the  ocular  pefluncles, 
presenting  on  the  median  line  a  projecting  angle  which  i>» 
the  semblance  of  a  small  obtuse  rostrum.   Ocular  pw""" 
cles  stout,  short,  of  the  same  length  as  the  portion  of" 
front  which  covers  their  base,  and  swollen,  as  it  were,  »» 
the  end.    A  wide  space  between  the  two  basilary  jo>n|*  °| 
these  peduncles,  which  are  armed  with  a  lar«;e  tooth,  " 
tenc«l  and  nearly  oval,  or  rather  lanceolate.   Third  joint 


the  internal  antennae  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  ^^^^'^ 
portion  of  the  external  antennie,  the  second  joint  of 
IS  arme<l  at  its  external  angle  with  a  very  sharp  t*'!''* ' 


supports  on  the  middle  of  "its  upper  border  the  »pinifi>f™ 
palp,  which  is  very  long  (at  least  ns  long  as  "^""'"^i 
joint  of  the  ocular  peduncles),  slender  from  >•* 
recurved  below,  then  forwards,  a  little  in  the  form  o. 
letter  S.    Anterior  feet  stout,  and  rough  with  "^|^ 
equal,  and  more  or  less  spiniform  tubercles:  the  ^'K"'.""  ^ 
stouter  than  the  left ;  carpus  nearly  as  long  as  the  P*^'"' ^ 
portion  of  the  hand,  which  is  convex  above ;  the  p:n  - 
stout,  very  obtuse,  and  without  a  distinct  .^i; 
Second  pi»d  Ibixd  ^ir  spiny  ttiid  lub«rcul(ir  »l?Ovei 
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IgMt  joint  vsnr  itovt,  compressed,  hristeil  on  itself  and  en- 
Im.  rged  a  Utm  towards  itt  estveniity.  which  aftenraid«  is 
r.t  pidly  narrowed  to  a  point  Third  pair  separated  at  their 
W»se  by  a  small  >tcrnal  plastron,  which  is  nearly  stiunro. 
H'ndsof  the  posterior  feet  very  short,  and  termmiiUvl  by  a 
very  llat  and  extremely  short  pincor.  Abdomen  with  la- 
totsl  pUtw  only  ia  it»  membruious  part.  In  the  female. 
Ibttr  filee  ovilbroat  fbet,  tanmA  by  a  cylindrical  and  elon- 
eateJ  joint,  and  two  lamellar  terminal  branches.  Fourth 
filse  foot  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  its  external 
branch  rudimentary.  In  the  male,  three  false  feet,  eompfj-ed 
«{ually  of  a  cylindrical  joint,  and  of  two  terminal  pincers, 
mm  of  vUdl  is  lamellar  and  rather  largu ;  the  other  rudi- 
acDtmiy;  no  timikr  appendagM  on  the  right;  a  semilunar 
Doteh  at  tba  jooteiior  Dordar  of  the  torminal  lamioa  of  the 
aM^raeo.  Cmiuaif  Iraglli  mboirt  A  inehoi,  aonotiaMa 

mure. 

Locu/i/y.— Coasts  of  Eaglnd,  Fkanoa^uMoflfactlMni 

£urope  a»  far  a»  Iceland. 

o.  a.  Spiriform  palp  of  tbaottomCiMitoinm  aatNoMllij 
the  ocular  peaunclca. 

Example,  Ihguru*  rtrialut.  The  anterior  feet  of  tbb 
■peciet  are  very  large,  especially  that  of  the  right  side, 
Ihey  are  covered  nearly  throughout  with  transverse  lines. 
»hich  are  cuncd,  tubercular,  and  furnished  with  small 
rather  tbiclt-set  hairs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  member  ; 
many  of  the  tubercles  of  these  squamiform  lines  aoc^uire 
lufieteatlv  large  dimoQftiooa  to  become  lares  pointed  spines. 
Culour  led  mixed  with  yellow.  Length  Own  7  to  lathor 
nore  than  8  inches. 

Loeahtt/. — MeiJiterrancan  sea. 

Four  oilier  species  belong  to  tlii-^  subicction. 

B.  OctUav  peduncles  reaching  beyond  the  basilary  por- 
iM  of  the  esisraal  anienns. 

b.  No  rostriform  pndopgiitioii  en  the  anterior  border  of 
the  caraMoe. 

Bsnmpkfe  Ftgmnu  dtformu. 


Pifura*  de  fcirmtt. 

,  :n<-  at  the  fwstcil  flawi :  the  under  Ale  of  whUrh  to  knrmrds  the  «pret«tor. 

DeMciy)tkn»—Octt\At  peduncles  very  stout  and  short, 
itber  longer  then  the  hmlary  portion  of  the  external  an- 
nna?.  but  much  shorter  than  the  anterior  border  of  the 

l  apace  ;  conica  lar;;e.  and  <  ccupying  half  the  length  of 
'I-  terminal  joint  of  the  oriilar  peduncles.  Anterior  feet 
ort  and  stout,  especially  on  one  side,  smooth  externally 
U  spiny  above ;  a  dentilated  crest  on  the  upper  border  of 
le  larger  noeoable  Aoger.  Succeeding  feet  smooth,  and 
ith  but  little  hair,  ftimishel  externally  with  a  projecting 
rt.t,  \\li;ch  txti'ii  U  over  tlie  two  fust  joints,  and  which, 
the  third  ffit,  is  very  inudi  develupei!  and  finely  dcnfi- 
led.    Nuslii'ii;  similar  o  I  tli<.'  oi'pns.te  side.  Aodomen 

au»^  witb  f9i»  Urge  tf:Hl»v9f ^  f^^^  <»cb  .vitb  «d 


oviferous  fiilse  foot,  the  three  first  of  these  are  large,  mi 
terminated  bv  three  elongated  and  ciliated  laminse  in  the 
female.  In  the  male,  all  these  appendages  are  small,  and 
terminated  by  a  sint^le  lamina.  I^^ngth  5  inches. 
Locality. — Tlie  Isle  of  France  and  the  Seychelles. 
Six  other  species  are  arranged  by  M.  Milne  Edwards 
under  this  subsection,  beoidoa  P(j^uru$  tanguinoienitu 
(Qnoyand  Oaim.),  vhldi  he  believes  to  be  merdy  a  varielf 

r  from  the  M 


of  mguru*  gtttlatiu,  and  not  to  differ 
Himcana  figured  by  Herbst,  pi.  23,  f.  6. 

l>.  Anleri'ir  linrilcr  of  the  carapace  armed  on  the  medfaUi 

lino  with  a  more  or  less  projecting  roetral  tooth, 
c.  No  paiit  of  appoDdages  on  the  Mitnrior  port  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

Example,  Pagurtu  oetAihu.  Roetrilbmi  tooth  scarcely 

developed.  Ocular  peduncles  shorter  than  the  peduncular 
portion  of  the  internal  nntcnntP,  but  longer  than  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  caraivace,  and  with  tlieir  basihir\  sciles 
small,  curved,  nearly  oval,  and  approximated.  Anterioi-  feet 
nearly  symmetrical  and  moderate  ;  menus  spiny,  and  fur- 
nished with  some  haiis,  the  Urge  fiojnrt  nearly  qrliodtical, 
and  tennitnited  by  a  blaek  BaiL  Steeond  aira  third  pair 
nearly  cylindrical,  furnished  with  some  bundles  of  short 
and  scattered  hairg,  and  terminated  by  a  styliforrn  tarsus 
much  shorter  than  tlie  iiunultiniiite  joint.  Nd  pnirs  of  ap- 
pendages at  the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  the  male;  false  feet 
small,  and  four  in  number,  with  a  single  terminal  lamella. 
Length  two  inches;  oohHn  reddish;  on  the  tarsi  aw  yolknr 
and  red  loi^itadinal  lines. 

Loca/i7y.— Noirrnoutiers.  (M.  E.) 

Ten  other  speeies  are  arranged  under  this  subsection,  and 

Pagurus  Chilt-nsts,  one  of  these,  which  is  nearly  allied  to 

PaguruM  elegant,  and  inhabits  the  coast  of  Chili,  is  here 
flgiued. 


c.  e.  Abdomen,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  appendix 

under  its  base. 
Example,  Paguru.i  marulatn^.  Rostriform  tooth  delicate 
and  elongated.  Ocular  peduncles  rather  narrowed  towards 
the  middle,  longer  than  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace, 
and  readying  a  little  beyond  the  basilary  portion  of  the  in- 
ternal antennm.  External  antennae  of  moderate  length. 
Anterior  feet  short,  thick,  and  finely  granulated;  manus 
convex  at  its  base,  but  becoming  nwly  triangular  towards 
the  upper  part,  furnished  above  with  a  small  spinous  crcit, 
and  having  a  second  crest  on  its  lower  border;  fingers  stout, 
triangular,  pointed,  and  touching  each  other  on  a  straight 
edge  i  two  soooeeding  feet  very  much  compressed  and  den* 
tilated  en  their  upper  border ;  tlieir  last  joint  noirly  lamel- 
lar, falciform,  and  of  moderate  length ;  penultimate  joint 
of  the  fourth  pair  not  prolonging  itself  much  above  the 
tarsus,  whii  h  is  conical  and  moveable.  Alxlomen  of  tlie 
male  with  a  pair  of  short,  stout,  and  lamellar  apjiendages  on 
its  anterior  and  lower  part;  these  appendages  are  applied 
against  the  genital  ori&ces,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  setvnd 
pair  cfjuallv  Rvrametricsl,  hut  slender  and  filiform;  thrco 
false  fret,  icmiinnted  bv  a  simple  lamella,  ere  flxed  on  the 

left  buie.  unliiiurily  ;  abdomen  of  the  fbmslewith  onepeiT 
of  false  ruditnentiirv  feet,  applied  ayainst  the  base  of  tho 
thoracic  feet  of  the  first  pair,  and  followed  by  four  oviparous 
appendages,  the  three  first  of  which,  fixeil  to  liMigitudiiial 
and  narrow  laminar,  terminate  by  two  lamella?,  mid  aie 
covered  by  a  large  latero-hlJbrior  md  of  the  skin  of  the  ab- 
domen, which  constitutes  a  eoneawe  bbds,  eiliatc«l  on  its 
ed^e »o4  directed  fprwMt)!  ^btUlf  lod|m«ql9r  theeggsi^ 
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tb«  fourth  filament  is  liapl*  Mtd  dM  MMfPir  iB liitrd 

•ttacbtnent  to  the  esBii  ;  i 

/  LocaIity.-^Th»  iCailfmf  n  S«b.  (M.  B.) 

Four  otiMr  WMte  Wft  ■rwipri  VHiliC  Uw  wlMOction 
1^  M.  M One  BdwudK 

r'fj  S{iecics  having  the  ophihalmic  ring  armed  above  with 

I     a  moveable  rut.irit'urm  tooth,  whicb  advances  between 
the  ocular  peduncles,  and  il  dutkwlllttd  QB  itp  «4|M« 

t  Example,  I\Mgurus  MiU*. 

Description.— Oca\ar  peduncles  modorata.  not  raacliing 
— laikabiy  bsToid  the  penultimate  peduncular  joint  of  the 
internal  and  external  antenna ;  their  haailarf  soales  large, 
liat,  and  applied  against  the  rostriform  prolongation.  An- 
terior fetjt  very  unequal  ;  that  of  the  left  side  very  blrong 
Mkd  entirely  covered  above  by  more  or  less  acute  t>piiiL's. 
flaecsediug  feet  granulous  and  spiny  above,  their  tarsut 
ymtj  long,  with  a  trenchant  edKe,  furrowed  u \ternallv,  and 
•Pinad  above  with  spines.  Abdomen  of  the  male  with  four 
imther  large  Mae  feet,  terminated  by  a  long  simple  laipeUa. 
Length  about  tbree  incites ;  cMluur  yelloWtth* 
Locality. — Coasts  of  ludia.  (M.  E.) 
Two  other  species  m  amiigad  bf  M.raiit  Xdmufda 
under  this  subseotion. 

CMlobite.  (LatreilU.) 

'  ThwMiios,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  esta- 
hlisbfls  the  passage  between  the  Rigvri,  properly  so  called, 
and  Bir^u*.  The  abdoiucn  is  conformable  with  that  of 
fioffurut ;  the  antennae  »e*erablc  those  of  Hiri^un  ;  the 
carajMce  is  equally  efaaracleristic,  for  it  is  much  more  solid 
than  It  is  found  in  the  Btgwti,  is  narrowed  and  cuiupresscd 
ftraaid,  uid  prvMito  in  ito  poelerior  half  a  projecting 
hoidse,  which  separates  its  upper  surfkce  firom  the  lateral 
|ith>i>  vkioh  descendi  wrtiauly  towarda  ihe  tutX, 


Vadw  iMv  of  c«imp«ca.  Sec.  of  OoobNai 

The  ocular  peduncle*  are  rather  short,  but  larf^e  and  eotn- 
pressed,  so  as  to  bo  nearly  lamellar  u  the  i oriu  a  (K-rupios 
the  terminal  and  cxttrnal  portion.  The  mlfrnal  nnlenno', 
inserted  a  little  behind  the  external  ones,  are  extremely 
large ;  their  first  joint,  largo  at  the  base  and  cylindrical, 
reaches  beyond  the  eyes,  and  has  a  second  joint  still  longer ; 
the  third  joint  is  rather  longer  than  the  second,  and  tu^ 
ports  two  terminal  filaments,  one  of  wbleh  is  short  and  seti- 
form,  the  other  stout,  rather  \m\s,  and  iihtu^c.  Tlic  rrtcrnal 
antenme  are  very  much  compressed,  their  peduncle  i!>  lontr, 
but  does  not  reach  the  extremity  of  the  second  joint  of  the 
internal  antenna,  and  then:  palp  ia  only  repreiieiiled  by  a 
small  rudimanttury  tubercle.  The  external  jauhfeet  are 
pediform,  short,  nearly  eylindrioal.  and  devoid  of  teeth  to- 
ward their  base.  The  anterior  feet  are  stout,  unequal,  and 
tarmmatcdbv  a  short  maniis,  which  is  cnmprLSsed  intci  iuilly. 
(See  the  cut  below,  figure  b.)  The  se(  oiid  and  third  puir 
ate  large,  but  present  nothing  remarkable ;  the  fourth  pair 
•■a  nearly  rudioiantarv.  and  their  last  joint  has  the  form  of 
a  small  Inbeideb  aearcely  moveable ;  the  fifth  pair  are  formed 
06  in  Prtffunu,  exeept  in  the  male,  where  their  basilary  joint 
pre.Nents  a  tubular  prolongation  more  or  less  extended,  at 
the  eMreinity  of  which  is  the  generative  apparatus.  The 
abdomett  is  membranous  and  rolled  upon  itnclf,  as  in  the 
l*oguri,  but  is  shorter.  In  the  female  it  has,  on  the  left 
aidb,  three  lathar  large  blse  ovilerousfeet  fixed  to  the  dogtal 
plataa ;  i^rtlier  backward  is  a  fbnrth  homy  plate  without 
any  appendage.  At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  la  a 
dorsal  borny  segment,  w  uh  a  median  lamina  on  its  posterior 
border,  and  on  eiich 


abdominal  appendaiies,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  trmin^ 
pair,  are  completely  wanimg  ;  but  dorsal  homy  pkt«  lo^il 
cate  the  division  of  ihe  abdomen  into  riiics. 

The  Ccnobitcs,  which  are  all  the  inbabilanti  of  wira 
climates,  are  thus  divided  by  M.  Milne  Bdwardi. 
\  Species  having  the  ocular  Mdundea  nsaily  qM> 
cal.  ronnded  on  the  upper  border,  and  tanaiHiallf 
a  hemispherical  coriK;i  which  reaches  bqcnd tin |n> 
longation  of  the  peduncular  joint  received  into  ill  BMtk 
of  Its  upper  liorder. 
Example,  Cenobita  Diosenes. 
i)e«er^toti.— Stomachal  region  hardly  convex.  Ocdv 
peduncles  only  of  the  length  of  the  anterior bofdsreflbci- 
rapace.  and  nearly  triangular ;  their  baailaiT Male  asibntr 
and  oval ;  tarsi  very  short  ;  a  trenchant  and  WW  projtrij:  f 
crest  on  Ihe  lower  edge  of  the  two  last  joinliof  ins  tfauditit 
foot.    Length  about  three  incbet;  eoloort  MffMlHyrfAl 
larse  claw,  red  or  violaceous. 
Zoea/t<y.— The  Antilles. 

Only  one  other  spoeiea  ii  placed  by  M.  Miloe  SdnA 

under  this  section. 


CcnobiU  DioeaiMib 
«.  nHttslly  out  of  %\\r\\.  ftunrtag  (be  «nmnin>Bieiit  »ad  •4ractiif« 

•IichI  r«U  (the  tarikj  am  w«  ihylqrsA;  «.  Imt  stair  (isMiri 

^  (vlohite  in  (rbf»«  iSca).  dMwii«tlM  dtapwHloa  tll^*^^^. 
(rel  ahrn  llipaoiinid  lmmtiMda><krailteBa,nidllwliificl«***^ 

liind  of  uprrriilum  to  protect  Ibi-  xiwiturv. 

^  Species  whose  oeular  peduncles  are  verv <nuch^ 
presaed,  terminated  above  by  a  rather  •a^'P'^'vt! 
and  support  a  nearly  trianeular  oorne^  '^fiJir 
not  sensibly  reach  beyond  the  prolongation  ^  "•Jl 
duiicuiar  joint  noahed  Into  the  notch  of  ili>fF 

border. 

Example,  Cenobita  rt^ota.  ^ 
jOeacriptton.— Sioma<;hal  region  nearly  flat ;  labisi  W*^ 
of  the  branchial  regions  very  projecting  and  slightly 

Oeular  pcdnncles  neaily  twin.'  as  long  as  they  are  D'S*' 
their  hail lary  scale  modcnue  and  pointed.    Feet  b™";''* 


iJl-  an  appendams  that  of  the  right    and  slightly  muiicalcd  ;  the  ureat  cliw  moilenite,  ^ 
aide  being  much  the  smallest ;  ibe  form  of  those  appeu-   nished  above  with  a  row  of  small,  oblique,  and  H*"' 
4B|aaiathtiHMaaiRihai\vaKi  laihtnalt  aU  tb8Nl«iwia,  llmi  abort  and  triangiilar.  Upparand 
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e<tses  of  tTie  firo  last  iointH  of  the  third  left  foot 
into  ail  obtuse  cn^t.    L  iiu'th  alwut  three  ilMlhW 

LocaJity.— The  lutliau  Ocean.  (M.  £.) 

Three  otbsr  tftdm  tn  ptaosd  hy  M.  MifaM  Bdmrds 
tudar  Uui  Mttion. 

Canuelliu.  (Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  laj*  of  tbia  small  generic  divisiun, 
that  it  ia  hot  ttttta  distant  firom  the  Jkiguri  properly  so 
ailed,  and  u  not  as  yet  more  tlian  imperfeetly  known  to 

l.iiii,  fir  he  had  not  uNuiniiii  il  tin-  fi'iiialu  of  tlie  only  species, 
Ijt  the  peculiarities  ufTeiiMl  h\  the  organization  of  the  male 
jn-vent  him  from  referring  the  fttrm  to  any  genus  uhca<ly 
cttablished.  The  abdomen,  instead  of  being  rolled  u])(in 
inelf  aod  terminating  in  a  sort  of  i>hapeless  tad,  is  perfectly 
symmetrical:  the  appendages  of  the  peiuillimate  abdominal 
r,n<;  hare  tbesame  form  as  in  the  l^ii^uri,  but  are  simdar 
.  irh  If,  ami  tlnTi-  is  no  other  ajipfnila:.'L'  adbafUlglO 
u.f  uWdouien  1>L'tMt.i'n  tins  segment  and  the  thorax. 

Example,  ('uiirrHnn  Typun.  This,  the  only  known  species, 
»  described  by  M.  Milue  £dwards  as  having  the  matriform 
both,  large,  triangular,  bat  projecting  little.  The  anterior 
aortioa  of  tbe  carapace  conve}^  and  without  pcrcepiiblo 
fnrrows.  Ocular  peduncles  slender,  reachint;  beyond  the 
[«il uncle  of  the  extfinjil  atitenn  e  for  ncuily  one-half  of 
tteir  length,  but  nevertheless  sburter  than  the  anterior 

I  i  der  of  tho  carapace ;  eoraan  transparent,  verv  small,  and 
viihoat  anjr  ooteb  on  its  superior  border.  External  an- 
tannsB  rery  short,  hardly  more  than  twiee  ea  lonv  as  the 
ocular  peduncles  Anterior  feet  e<{ual, and  depressed  above; 
on  the  upper  ed^ie  of  the  manus  a  dentilatod  crest,  which  is 
UiiUc'd  to  a  rounded  longitudinal  I  it  ion  on  the  external 
turface  of  ibe  manus,  so  as  to  form  a  py  rumid  of  three  (aces 
«a  tlM  enrpus ;  external  !>urface  uf  the  manus  a  little  warty: 
pincers  veij  short.  Second  pair  of  £aat  much  atouter  and 
lunger  than  the  thinl.  and  ftirnuhed  with  a  erest  wbidi  ex- 
•fiids  from  flic  nii  lilli-  of  llso  thiid  joint  to  their  extremity, 

II  ile!»cr;l)ii)>{  a  icitular  lurve,  the  Convexity  of  which  is 
jjtwards;  the  upper  extremity  of  this  avst  is  elevated,  like 
liial  ol  the  anterior  feet,  pyramidically,  and .  corresponds 
e^ctly  to  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  ocular  peduncles,  when  tbe 
,lbt  are  diieeted  forinids.  Tarsi  very  short  and  rather 
Moat.  Third  pair  of  feet  rety  much  compressed.  Baailary 
ji  int  of  the  posterior  feet  large  an  l  Minarniforin.  Abilomen 
01'  the  male  short,  large,  furnished  above  with  very  narrow 
lTansven>e  plates,  which  have  no  appendages,  and  terminated 
by  a  pair  ef  appeodages  as  in  the  other  PsguriaDs,  but  sym- 
awlrical;  and  ny  a  madfaui  Umhia  equally  aymiiMtcied. 


osDctniM  Typos. 
Birgna. 

Since  our  article  Birgu*  ws^  written,  M.  Milne  Edwards 
ks  pablisbed  {Hi$toirt  NatureUe  dtu  Crutlaee4)  awm  va- 


luable ebeervationB  and  an  daborrte  deeeriptiun,  which  ought 

not  to  be  omitted.  Tliis  ^euus  appears  lo  Iiim  to  eHiablisb 
the  passage  between  the  fUf^uri  <or  rather  the  Ceuobiles} 
and  the  Lith'jdes.  [Homolians,  vol.  xii.,  p.  •i79.]  Their 
earoipaee,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  burizonud  and  prqieotr 
ing  rostrum,  ia  divided  into  two  portions,  as  in  tbe  Cmo- 
Met;  tlie  anterior  portion  formed  by  tbe  stomachal  region 
is  narrow,  but  the  posterior  portion  is  very  lurRO  and  oval, 
the  branchial  regions  being  verj'  much  d<  \  >pe<l,  and  form- 
ing on  each  side  a  snrt  of  semicircular  lim  kler,  w  hich  ad- 
vances abim  the  base  of  the  feet.     The  ocular  peduncle* 

are  stool,  Manded,  aod  of  moderate  length.  The  inUmui 
aniemw  have  the  sanM  eonfermation  aa  in  the  CemMtm^ 

except  that  their  bastlary  joint  is  still  more  elon(;ated.  Tbe 
disposition  of  the  external  antennti'  and  of  the  external 
jaw-feet  is  also  mtirely  the  same  us  in  thu  la-i  iiaiui  il  I'a- 

Surians.  The  anterior  /eet  are  stout,  rounded,  and  of  roo- 
srate  length;  tbe  two  succeeding  pair  are  terminated  bf 
a  atmt  cMiDdrtoal  joint;  and  Un  fourth  pair,  whiob  ai« 
shorter  than  tbe  preeeding,  but  not  elevated  wbon  then, 
are  provided  with  a  chcliform  hand,  the  two  fin:  f  r-  of  which 
are  long  and  cylindrical;  the  posterior  feet,  are  very 

shurt  and  t  \  iindrical,  are  elevated  under  the  lateral  parts  uf 
the  carapace,  and  terminated  by  a  veiy  ubtuse  rudimentary 
pincer.  The  abdomen  is  very  large,  and  covered  abova  by 
a  small  homy  band,  IbUowed  bv  fiaur  great  eonieo-caleHMMt 
plates,  vfaien  oeeopy  ita  whole  widtn,  and  over^rida  eaali 
other,  as  in  the  Macrurous  Crustaceans.  On  each  side  of 
these  great  segments  are  to  be  seen  one  or  two  horny  pieceSi 
which  seem  to  be  the  representutum  of  the  epimerinn  piece 
of  tbe  four  corresponding  abdominal  rings.  In  tbe  female^ 
the  three  first  of  these  segments,  that  is  to  ny,  tbe  seoooi^ 
third,  and  fburth  ringi^  bare  on  each  aide  a  great  frlae  foot 
llimed  by  a  small  besilary  piece  and  two  great  narrow,  and 
eiliated  appendages;  those  members  are  wanting  on  the 
right  side,  and  in  the  male  no  trace  of  them  is  perceptible. 
The  whole  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  abdomen  is  mem- 
branous, except  that,  towards  its  posterior  part,  may  be  seen 
a  small  quadrilateral  plate,  which  gives  attachment  to  a 
second  prcgactinp  plate,  and  has  on  each  side  an  abdominal 
rudimentary  false  fbot,  compoiied  of  a  basilary  piece  and  two 
iTiuveatdo  tubereleS(  which  recal  tho  disposition  of  the  ap- 
pendages of  tbe  sixth  abdominal  ring  of  the  Ihgun,  but 
which  19  symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  body.  The  ter- 
minal plate  ia  rounded  at  tbe  end,  covers  the  anu%  aod  re* 
preaenta  the  aeventh  ahdonlnal  ring. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  in  Btrgus  presents  very  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  structure.  The  brancbiD  are  four- 
teen 111  number  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and  are  fixed  by  a 
peduncle  situated  towards  the  middle  uf  their  internal  sur- 
fa<  e.  The  respiratory  cavity  is  very  large,  and  the  branchi* 
only  fill  the  tenth  nart  of  it;  ita  vault  is  carpeted  below  by 
a  delicate  and  epioemie  Mnbrane;  bat  tnis  soon  disap- 
pears and  !e:nes  naked  the  skin,  which  is  continued  with 
that  membrane,  and  covered  li)  a  iiiultitude  of  vascular  vo- 
gelatimii. 

For  the  natural  history  of  the  only  species  known,  Birgut 
Latro  (for  the  Hirfiits  laticauda,  Latr.,  is  considered  tO  he 
only  the  yeung  of  Birgut  Latro),  see  tbe  artiete  Biaom. 
FoaeiL  PAOVBixMa? 

M.  Milne  Rd wards  is  of  opinion  that  r\i^urttx  Faujaxii 
(l>>Bm.,  Crmt.  J'htt^  pi.  xi.,  f.  i)  does  not  belong  to  that 
Ke  n  us,  but  has  vnch  aaatoior  with  ChWoiiaiM.  [Caiuir 
wassa] 

PAIMBtKUK.   [Loire  Inferikurx.] 
PAIN  K.  THOMAS,  waa  bom  on  the  S9th  of  Jaooaiy, 
1737,  atThetlbrd.  in  the  eoanty  of  Noriblh.  His  flither, 

who  wa^  a  Quaker,  brought  him  up  to  I.is  own  business, 
that  of  a  sia\ maker.  \t  the  age  of  t\>enty  lie  removed  to 
London,  where  he  Wt)rked  some  time  at  Ins  busiaesK.  He 
then  went  to  Sandwich  in  Kent,  where,  io  176U,  be  married 
the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  and  eblahMd  a  place  m  Am 
Bxeiaa,  but  retained  it  only  ebout  a  year,  and  then  beaaw 
an  aaaistant  at  a  school  in  the  ncighbonrfaood  of  London. 
After  leavi;'!^  this  situation  he  was  again  employed  in  the 
Excise,  and  was  stationed  at  Lewes  in  Sussex.  Here 
he  had  gained  some  reputation  by  various  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  had  Iwen  selected  by  the  excisemen  of 
the  neighUiurhood  to  draw  up 'The  L'a>u  of  the  Officers 
of  Bxeiie}  with  Bemarka  on  the  Qualiflcatieaa  of  Offi- 
cers, and  en  the  nufnerons  Bvib  arising  to  the  Revenue 

from  tbi  Ifi^iifHciency  of  the  present  Salaries,'  1772.  The 

abilii)  (iupl«)od  ia  thisbu  first  prose  composiiiou  iuduco<4 
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tUM  «f  Hm  CV««MaMM«f  ExeiM  to  give  bim  n  letter  of 

introduction  to  Benj«ini«  FWMakUn»  tbea  ia  Lnndon  m  a 
deputy  from  the  colonies  of  North  Ameriea  to  tbe  Britifh 

governnirnr.  Frnnklin  adviiwd  Iiini  tygo  to  America.  He 
took  the  advice,  aitd  buviug  seUlc^l  lunisolf  at  Philadelphia 
io  1774,  beemme  a  contributor  to  vurious  periodical  works, 
And  in  JMOWy,  1776,  editor  of  the  'Philadelphia  Maga- 


In  January,  1 776,  be  publisbed  in  America  bu  '  Common 
Sense/  which  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  make  the 
people  of  that  povintry  of  one  mii>d  ;il  iho  time  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Uurke.  in  hu  '  JLelltsr  to  tho  Sheriff* 
of  Rriatol.'  speaks  of  it  as  '  that  celebrated  pamphlet  \>  hioh 
pNpand  the  miotb  of  the  pwplQ  for  iadependence.'  For 
Ibia  produetion  the  leeislature  of  PbnnayWania  voted  him 
500/. ;  the  university  of  tbe  same  province  conferred  on  him 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  und  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tite 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Ho  was  al^j  made  Clerk 
to  the  Committee  uf  Foreign  Affairs.  Duruig  the  American 
War  be  published  at  intervals  fifteen  numbers  uf  'Tbe 
Criiia'(PbiUd«lphia,  1776-1 783).  a  series  of  pdiUcal  ap- 
pwfa  inMiidwl  to  roua*  and  keep  alive  the  puUie  sfHrit. 

He  was  olilii^ed  to  rciii^n  his  office  of  Clerk  in  1779,  for 
having  di\  ulged  some  otlicial  secrets  in  a  controversy  with 
Stlas  Oeanc,  whom  he  accused  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to 
profit  by  bis  agenoy,  ia  conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  ^tuies 
ftom  France. 

In  1 781  FaiM  «m  wuai  to  Fraaoa  wilh  Cokmel  Lawraoco 
tonegotiat*  a  loan,  in  wbteh  he  iraa  non  than  auaeeaaAil ; 

for  tlie  French  government  Krante<l  a  subsidy  of  six  millions 
of  livres  to  the  Americans,  und  also  became  guarantee  for  a 
loan  of  ten  millions  ndvanred  by  Holland.  On  bis  return 
to  America  he  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  ap- 
Mialid,  in  1 7g&,  Ckvk  to  the  Aiaembly  of  Pennsylvania ; 
flo  VMeivad  Aom  CooipoH  a  doDolion  of  SMO  dollars ;  tad 
the  alate     New  York  .bestowed  on  him  the  oonSwiated 

estate  of  Frederic  Davoe,  a  royalist,  tie.ir  New  Roi-1;p1!l\  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  caiUtiJtliiig  uf  5UU  acres  ol  welt  cul- 
tivated land,  Willi  a  k<i^  stone  house. 

After  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Paioe  seems  to  have  employed  himself  chiefly  in  mechanical 
•pMalatioQs.  In  1787  he  treat  to  Franoo^  nod  aubmiUed 
to  the  Academy  of  Seieneea  at  Paris  a  plan  ht  the  con- 
struction of  iron  liridgis.  Meotiiit;  with  no  eucourn^t.-tnent, 
be  ctrosicd  over  iiUo  Knglaml,  and  in  prosecution  of  Im 
project  entered  into  partnership  with  an  iron  founder  at 
ilotberbaai  in  Yorkshire,  and  explained  tlie  principles  of 
hie  pgepeeed  eonstruction  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  prioted  at  Rotberham  in  Tlia  auQW 

which  this  unoertaking  required,  together  with  the  Ikiliire 
of  l  is  L  .  r.v  in  America,  involved  hint  ill  difileultiea.  Wbtch 
liowuvt  i  were  only  temporary. 

The  first  part  of  Ins  '  Rights  of  Man,"  in  reply  to  Burke's 
'  RoUections  on  ttie  French  iievolulioo/  was  published  at 
London,  in  17UI;  and  the  second  part  early  in  1792. 
An  information  was  laid  by  the  attorney-general  against 
him  as  the  author  of  llie  second  part,  which  was  designated 
as  '  a  faUe,  scamlalous,  malicioUd,  und  sediti  ii^  libel  and 
the  trial  came  on  in  the  Court  of  Kind's  B«iu  a  befuro  Lord 
Kenyon.  He  was  eloquently  defended  by  Lord  Erskine, 
then  tbe  Hon.  Thomas  EraJuaek  but  the  jury,  without  suRor- 
jng  tbe  attorney-general  Io  fOj^y,  at  once  prooennesd  him 
giuiilf.  EnkiMk  in  eoMeqiienoe  of  this  defence,  waa  dis- 
nitied  from  the  ofliee  of  attorney-general  to  the  Prinoe  of 
"Wcilc*.  There  are  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  the  leading 
principle  of  the  '  Rii^hls  of  Man  '  in  Malthus's  'Essay  on 
the  Principle  of  Population,'  book  iv.,  chap.  6. 

lu  the  uiesuttme  however  Paioe  bad  been  chosen 
by  the  department  of  Calais  as  a  member  of  tbe  French 
National  Convention,  and  having  escaped  and  landed 
in  France  in  September,  )  ''M,  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic congratulations.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Con- 
v«ututn,  and  wlieti  the  trial  of  I^uis  XVI.  came  on, 
offended  tlie  Jacobins  by  voting  that  tbe  king  should  be 
iaprisoaed  during  the  war,  and  banisbe<l  afterwards.  He 

EMiahed  his  *  Reasons  for  wishing  to  preserve  the  Life  of 
inia  Cbpotk  aa  delivered  to  the  National  Convention.' 
Towards  the  end  of  1793  be  was  excluded  from  the  Con- 
vention ;t4  a  forei>{iier,  though  he  lia  l  1h-j:i  iialuralised ;  and 
in  17'JA  wai  arrested  by  order  oi  llulje&piare,  iUid  eom- 
initti.-d  as  a  I  [u  iii  1  III  he  Luxembourg. 
Ho  bad  liuuiwd  tlie  first  vert  of  bis  '  Age  of  Reason ' 


nader  dwni|li««r  his  friend  Jod  Bedsv.  1h»Mnil 
part  wm  wt<leteil  during  bis  eenBaenwot;  sad  iitu 
pohlUwd  at  nris  in  1 795.  after  tbe  anther  hai  been  ad  it 

liberty  oi\  the  fi!!  of  R  It^&pierre.   When  tbeEngli»ti 
li!iher  of  this  work  was  prosecuted  in  1797,  Enkiuft  ip. 
pcareil  for  the  prosecution,  and  a  verdict  uf  guilty  wi>  aga 
pronounced.   Bishop  Watson's  *  Apology  for  tbe  BiU^ii 
a  series  of  Letters  to  Thomas  Paine,'  appeared  in  IJtW,' 

On  bis  liberatioo  Paii^  bad  asserted  his  right  to  tit  hi 
member  of  the  Convention ;  and  on  the  8lb  of  Deeeabtc, 
1794,  be  was  allowed  to  resume  his  plaee.  About  tbitimi 
lie  (Tave  offence  to  tha  people  of  America  by  addrcHiM  > 
letter  to  General  Wasliington,  in  which  he  reviled  bin n 
not  interfering  to  procute  hU  liberation.  In  tbe  tvat 
of  1796  he  publisbed  at  Phrie  *A  Dissertation  oatlw 
First  Principles  of  Government  ;*  *  Tbe  Decline  iti 
Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance;'  and  'Agn- 
rian  Jusiice  opposed  to  Arrrariun  Law  and  to  Agniw 
Monopoly  :  being  a  Plan  for  meliorating  the  Condiiioc  d 
Man,  by  creating  in  every  Nation  a  National  Fund  to  pf 
to  every  Person,  when  amvod  at  tbe  e^  of  tiveB^f<ios  jm 
tbe  euu  of  fifteen  pounds  eterlinif.  to  enable  him  mirnU 
begin  the  World  ;  and  also  ten  pounds  Mirlini^  per  unua 
during  Life,  to  every  Person  now  living  of  llio  age  of  itj 
years,  and  to  all  others  when  they  arrive  at  tbit  n*.  it 
enable  lliem  to  live  an  old  age  without  wretcbedneiik  U'l 
go  decently  out  of  the  Worid.'  We  give  tbe  full  tiiW  a( 
this  Utopian  tract  ae  a  ciiriotitv.  The  fnad  wu  tg  U  » 
ated  by  taking,  on  the  death  efeveryindiviriaal.  It  per  cat 
of  his  properly,  as 'due  to  stwiuty,' and  from  5  toUpe 
cent,  more  if  tiiere  were  no  near  relatious,  iii  proportiirtt* 
the  next  of  kin  was  nearer  or  more  remote.  Ho  tUtMlM 
this  littio  picoe  wai  written  in  the  winter  of  1*9^6. 

Paine  remained  in  France  some  years  longer,  but  bwiit 
written  to  Mr.  Jefeiaon.  who  bad  recently  Imod  dKM 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  espreaaM  a  whlils  W 
brought  back  to  America  in  a  government  ship.  Jeffisws 
wiulo  to  him,  and  offered  him  a  pasnaf^e  in  ibc  MirjW 
sloop  of  war.  which  he  hail  sent  to  France  fur  a  s}«i.alpiif- 
pose.  In  his  letter,  dated  March,  IHOl,  Jefiiir»on  tixpun 
nis  high  estimate  of  Paiiie'ii  eier vices  in  the  cause  of  Atr 
rican  independence  in  the  fi>llowing  words:— 'I  •»  <* 
hopes  you  will  find  Ue  returned  generally  to  leatioMX 
worthy  of  former  times.  In  t!i  -c  it  will  be  yourgkr?  '-^ 
have  steadily  laboured,  and  wuii  as  much  effect  as  aojiut 
living.  That  you  may  loiij;  live  to  ronlinue  your  »ik.'u1 
labours,  and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  tliaukfutm^ 
nations,  it  my  sincere  prayer.* 

Paine  did  not  embark  for  America  however  till  Augu*'- 
1602 ;  he  mched  Baltimore  in  the  following  October.  °^ 
first  wife  had  died  about  a  )  ear  after  their  marriage ;  be:i^" 
alM>ut  tlirpe  yeari  uiih  his  M-'cund,  whom  he  married  ii>^ 
after  the  death  of  hii  first,  when  they  separated  byma'^ 
cunseiit.  Dontig  his  last  residence  in  FmiKe  be M 
come  intimate  with  Madame  BannertUfl;  the  vifc  *^  * 
French  bookseller,  who,  with  her  two  sons,  accoaiiet** 
bim  to  America.  AfUr  bis  return  be  published  {wrsrii* 
treatises  on  iron  bridget.  the  jreUow few.  ott  the  mm 
of  ships  of  war,  &ic. 

He  died  on  tho  6th  of  June,  1809,  and  was  baried  is  > 
field  on  his  own  estate  near  New  Rochelle.  Cobbeit, 
eight  or  nine  years  aAerwards,  disinterred  his  bones 
brought  them  to  England ;  but  instead  of  arousing, 
expected,  tbe  enthusiasm  of  the  republican  pa«J 
country,  he  only  drew  upon  himself  universal  conlfOP** 
Paiiio  bequeathed  his  estate  and  the  chief  part  of  tbe  ic>|^ 
his  pronerty  to  Madane  Bonneville^  wt^smOf 
husband  atid  her  two  sons.  ^. 

Puine.  from  bis  first  alarting  in  publie  life^  ms  a  ^"V^ 
can,  uniformly  consistent  and  apparently  sincere- 
style   is   vigorous  and   clear,    but   somewhat  coai^ 
though  simple,  it   is  enlivened  with  c-omparisoni  »*» 
illustrations  which  teitder  it  very  popular  and  .^'"^ 
He  saw  clearly  tbe  weak  poinU  of  any  object  agaioit  "ti>" 
be  directed  bis  attack,  and  accordingly  ho  wu  a  vi^^ 
assailant;  buthewatnetqtia)ifled.etthirby  competent kn^»- 
ledge  or  by  habits  of  patient  investigation,  f<* 
any  subject  iii  all  its  bearings.    His  merits  msy  be  w*^^ 
sumiued  up:  he  was  a  bold  uii^inal  thinker,  whu 
a  very  conitiderablo  influence  on  the  political  and  r«bg'*J 
opinions  of  his  day,  and  that  inAuence  is  not  yet  t;<"^ 
What  he  saw  and  felt,  h«eipMMd  dearly  and  fiiKiblK  ^ 
Itie '  A|Mf  ReaiMi '  to  eboeknA  ibe  leligioua  « 
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CTtirfattam  hf  tli«  grossness  ami  S(  urnlily  of  iu^  lungtiage, 
■^^  rli'iut  ahvavs  convincing  those  ^^Imi  re  well  inclini'd  to 
)  (ifen  to  his  arzumant*.  Such  dtliicuUie*  a«  mlly  du  exist 
in  tin  goRpel  history  «onM  MC  «M*p»  bit  ■mlMieu ;  but 
iur  WMt  of  tovad  tanwltige  he  ■om«twMt  tufom  teimrif 
«iNiu  lie  tbfakks  tlict  1w  »  exposing  the  MHnd  mftcn.  This 
•  ork  alienatc<i  from  him  lii-  frimids  in  Amcrira  wrll  as 
in  England,  exciled  feelings  u(  the  deepest  disgust  aud  ai)- 
horriMicc  in  the  whole  Christian  community  of  both  t-ouii- 
|ne>,  and  expo:>ed  htm  to  hatred  and  iusuU  and  calumny 
'  %  iQch  0  degree  as  lo  embitter  the  latter  years  of  his  lire, 
m4  pnbBbly  to  inowMe^  if  tiMV  did  not  produce,  t1io<ic 
laMltof  tatomperanOB  irfth«r1ilMi  btirw  truly  and  justly 
'•harmed. 

PAINSWICK.  rGLOUCESTEMHIRK.1 

P.MNTEK'S  COLIC,  called  also  Devonshire  colic,  and 
c«lic  of  Poitoa,  from  it*  former  frequency  in  those  parts,  ts 
t  peculiar  and  w«ll-knoira  varietj  of  eoue,  to  which  lead- 
Vineni,  painters,  and  others  who  use  that  metal  are  subject. 
fht  symptoms  are,  screre  pain  in  tho  belly,  with  obstinate 
»-ii:<fi|)aiion  and  occasional  vomiting,  which  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  partial  palsy,  and  in  violent  cases  by  apoplexy.  The 
palsy  mostly  etTects  tlie  upper  extremities,  so  that  the  arms 
bang  powcrle»  by  the  tiM,  the  exteiMor  mtuoles  being 
the  most  impaired.  Braaditikin  Mid  palcOMsef  tbofliiiidn 
•ffeeted  are  of  vTry  frequent  occurrence. 

*A  first  attack,  t.Tkcn  under  timely  management,  is  for 
the  mmr  pnrt  t  aaily  madL-  to  terminate  favonrably.  In  siirh 
circumstances  it  tarely  endures  beyond  eight  days.  But  it 
is  exceedingly  apt  to  recur,  espmially  if  the  patient  return 
W  •  trade  which  exposes  him  anin  to  the  poiaoii  of  lead. 
"  the  primarv  stage  of  euio  b  wontlllg,  to  thaltho 

muscles  and  JoMof  powoT  m  tbo  fliM 


westing  of  the 
sytnpioms.'  (C'hnsliton.) 

The  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  are,  to 
remove  the  pain  and  constipation,  and  to  obviate  or  lessen 
Che  remote  effects.  In  first  attacks  it  m  not  verj  ditteult  to 
effect  the  Ibnnor  ol^t,  but  vitb  tmrf  moBoMiBf  attack 
lihcsc  srmptoiDt  are  finind  movo  obathiate.  Inflammation 
is  rarely  a  primary  symptom,  hut  may  ensue,  as  in  other 
kinds  of  colic.  Want  of  power  in  Boma  portion  of  the  bowel, 
by  which  it  becomes  distended,  and  excessivo  eonlraetion  of 
ttti^Hbio'  |>ortion,  are  the  usual  conditions. 

By  uhne  purgatives,  soeli  at  sulphate  of  magnesia,  snl- 
pbate  of  ^umina  aud  potass,  or  phosphate  of  soda  in  solu- 
lion,  IbQowed  shortly  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  the  consti- 
p.ition  may  he  removed  in  the  milder  case-i.  To  counteract 
I  hf  oocurreoce  of  inttammation,  calomel  and  opium  are  pre- 
fL-nble  means  to  bleeding,  in  a  disease  where  debility  is  one 
of  the  usual  conseqoencaa.  Tht  constipation  has  been 
known  to  bst  for  a  month.  In  aueh  a  case  it  was  customary 
to  give  the  patient  three  or  four  pounds  of  crude  mercury, 
fn  the  hope  that  by  its  mechanical  properties  it  would  force 

i'avv.')j:(\  Nothing:  is  more  rL'preliensih'i  ,  i-  i',  irritates 
i  loiuractcrtl  part  of  the  bowel,  and  dislcnds  yet  further 
Tlx-  rnfeebled  and  dilated  part.  Most  cases  of  constipation 
trill  yield  to  pilla  of  aloes  and  sulpburio  acid,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  drop  oP  atnmg  sulpburio  aeid  to  four  groans  of 
powdered  alees .  Twn  of  t b r  sr  pillj  0W]r ibOf  OT  tWO  bours 
w-ill  speedily  rfiuove  tins  sUle. 

The  paralysed  arras  must  be  supported  by  splints.  It  is 
however  of  little  use  to  cure  a  first  attack,  if  the  sufi'crer  be 
immediately  the  subject  of  aaoeond,  which  he  certainly  will 
ba^witlioat  the  greatest  cato.  Should  he  bo  unable  to 
ebtngo  liu  employment,  be  mmt  be  very  striet  in  tho  ob- 
servance of  the  following  rules  :  he  should  never  cat  without 
first  thoroughly  washing  the  hands  and  face  ;  and  never  take 

meals  in  tlie  workshop.  '  Yet  it  is  the  common  prnclice 
of  the  saielteni  of  lead,'  says  Dr.  Percival,  'and  others  also 
ifco  Inre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  smelting-mills,  to  broil 
(uutton,  beef,  and  pork  steaks  on  the  hot  pigs  of  lead,  by 
■hieh  tfie  flesh  Mquires  a  peculiar  agre<-ab1e  flavonr.* 
U'heii  kriving  work,  a  dlfTercut  suit  of  clothes  .•■houM  be 
Hit  on,  and  wht-u  halli*  aic  atlaLhcd  to  the  uianiifiiciory.  a  j 
^Nnplete  immersion  in  these,  after  work,  is  i  l  >  j  lOlc.  The 
minora  of  AUton  Moor  derive  great  benefit  from  the  sahne 
linorttl  waters  of  Cartnell  Holywell,  to  which  they  annually 
-s^rt.  Hurc,  besides  the  ebemtcal  eonstitutMn  of  the 
a-Lt;rs  being  appropriate,  an  action  on  tho  boweh  is  eansed, 
it  is  observed  that  an  open  state  of  bowels  is  always  a 
rest  protection.  On  this  account  many  masters  keep  a 
Upply  uf  castor  oil  on  the  premises,  to  which  the  workmen 
Ikoo  aoceat.  Fat  aad  oily  food  ii  likoiiiso  »  gcoat  oafiic 


guard.  Sobriety  is  stiii  imno  ttlccUve  as  a  safeguard,  for 
it  is  observed  that  among  miners,  potlcis,  and  all  i^rsona 
working  among  lead,  drunkards  suffer  soonest  and  most 
severely.  In  all  eases  where  the  dust  of  the  lead  can  be 
kept  down  bv  vatariagb  ibis  should  bo  dopob  as  It  pntaa 
a  very  valnablo  moalM  of  oxemptioo.  WbovMor  it  ts  prac- 
ticable, other  more  inn  rcnt  nrticlos  should  bes  il  ;iTu'<jil 
for  lead,  in  titc  various  iiianutaetures  where  it  is  now  Uk«d. 
(Christison  Cht  Pmrnm;  and  Tbaakiab  OnUm  l^^cUl^ 
ArU,  Tradet,  and  Prxifeuioru.) 

PAINTING  U  lfaatanofdasignwbiehinitBl«aoljoo:s 
by  oobNW  00  a  onilbrm  surfiuw. 

As  eomporad  with  sculpture,  it  is  more  extensive  in  tho 
range  of  subjects  \\  hich  it  is  cajKible  ot  trealin^^,  and  more 
various  in  the  modes  in  wliu  h  it,  uft'oids  pl«iasuro  by  hucli 
representation.  Those  subjects  are  fitted  for  sculplmu 
which  are  saOiciently  defined  by  form  alooe  without  the  aid 
of  colooFt  and  vbidi  toll  their  story  and  poaseia  unity 
without  accessories,  or,  at  any  rate,  nvod  only  aecesf  orieii 
so  few  and  so  simple,  as  to  be  within  the  roach  uf  the 
ohissel. 

Tho  land^pe  or  tlio  subordinate  ciroiimslancos  can  at 
best  be  only  hinted  at  in  sculpture;  whereas  in  painting  they 
are  easily  represeatod,  and  while  iher  illostiato  the  stoiy* 
onbanee  tho  ellbet  of  tho  pietutOk  Simple  form  and  eha- 

racfcr  in  a  slate  of  repose  are  the  most  favourahh'  qualities 
for  the  sculptor  ;  luU  passion  and  transient  emotion,  tdgetber 
with  the  external  circumstances  whu  li  e.vcitc  thum.  aro 
equally  attainable  by  tho  paiiiler.  The  furtner  producer 
pleasure  mainly  by  beauty  of  form ;  the  latter  works  on  the 
eye  by  tbo  joint  ofieot  of  form,  light  and  shade,  and 
oolonra 

In  Bgypt,  painting  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
colouring  of  bas-reliefs  and  statues:  for  the  most  part, 
when  laid  on  a  liat  surface,  tlie  colour  is  free  iVom  shadow, 
and  consists  of  the  mere  local  tint,  which  is  often  conven- 
lioDaL  The  ]»inUngs  executed  on  the  walls  of  their  tomba 
represent  sidgoets  of  every  olais— battlea,  triumphal  pro- 
cessions,  seenes  of  sgrieulturs  and  domsstie  liJb.  A  very 
good  specimen  of  the  latter  class  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  representing  a  banquet.  The  M-oodcn  cases  of 
the  mummies  are  remarkable  for  the  briUiaiu  y  of  their 
colours.  Homer,  though  be  mentions  garments  elaborately 
embroidered  or  woven  w  ith  figures,  speiuis  of  nothing  nearer 
akin  to  painting  than  ibe  colouring  of  the  ships  or  the 
staining  of  ivory  by  a  Carian  woman.  The  origin  of  the 
art  is  ascribed  to  Corinth  or  Sicyon  ;  hut  the  ii  in  ■  of  its 
supposed  iuventor,  as  recorded  by  Pliny,  is  vvKlcntly  deserv- 
ing of  little  attention.  Cleanthes  of  Corinth  is  said  lo  have 
made  the  first  outline;  Ardiees,  of  the  same  city,  and  1'e- 
Icphanos  of  Bievon.  to  have  intmltteod  some  lines  within 
the  figure ;  and  Cleophantus  to  have  cokmred  it  with  a 
single  colour,  and  thus  produced  '  monochromala.'  The 
legend  of  Cleophantus,  or  Eucheirand  EngrQinnuis,  having 
accompanied  Demaratus  from  Corinth  to  Italy  (Olyrap.  30, 
a  c.  GA7),  probably  points  to  the  early  connection  of  Greek 
and  Italian  art,  or  to  the  taste  for  tho  former  which  existed 
in  Etniria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  as  is  suflkienily 
attested  by  the  innumerable  vases  with  Greek  stories  and 
Greek  inscriptions  now  found  in  Italy.  The  grotes«|uenos8 
and  clumsiness  of  the  figures  on  the  earlier  vase  s,  and  their 
progressive  improvement,  show  how  little  ^'ouiid  thtre  is 
for  the  notion  that  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure  m 
early  Qreok  art  vera  flzod  by  some  type  derived  ftomE^ypt 
or  elsewhere,  tnstsad  of  giMually  doveloptng  thonuelvea 
as  the  culture  of  the  race  advanced. 

The  very  curious  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  Etruscan 
tombs  should  here  be  mentioned;  and  Plmy  siieuks  of 
antieiit  works  exiiiting  in  his  time  in  ft  temple  at  Ai'dea,  as 
well  as  atCsrre  and  Lanuvium. 

Between  the  AQth  and  80th  Olympiad  (ftom  b.c.  58o  to 
4CU)  painting  advaneed  considerably  in  Oreeee, 

Historical  inctures  of  very  early  events  are  recorded,  one 
indeed  bv  Bulnrcluis,  in  the  reiffn  of  Cnndaules.  whodied 
Ol.  16.  ).  B.C.  71fi.  Ciuion  of  Cleona?  invented  'calagrapba,* 
that  is.  figures  seen  obliquely  from  above  or  below,  and  tliua 
applied  the  rules  of  perspective.  The  pet  ili  n  itu  s  of  dravr- 
ingof  this  early  period  are  best  learned  from  t  be  study  of  the 
antient  vases;  the  forms  and  protuberance  of  the  rnuitcles 
are  I  t:  [;r  I  r:iu;d,  and  the  positions  strained  and  whimsical. 

Polvgiiotus  of  Thasos,  who  probably  settled  at  Athens 
about*  01. 2  (H.c.  463),  was  the  first  pairtLi  f  ^^^i  at 
fiifttlWiMW^  aud  tiw  foutt|^,of  what  may  bo  called  the  . 
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AOMBtMi  MhooL   ArMofle  (PMt^  vi.)  cdb  bim  iftMt 

jf^oypri^oc, '  succfssfiil  in  his  pxpression  of  character;'  and 
Plmy  speaks  of  hirn  as  liaving  abandoned  the  old  stiffness, 
and  hnviiic;  c;iveti  movement  to  the  features — *  instiiuit  os 
adaperire,  Ucntes  ostendere,  vultum  ab  atittquo  rmor*  van- 
are.  His  transparent  drapery  is  also  mentioned.  Pausaiiiai 
(z«  M'Sl )  daoorUbes  bii  pietiiNt  in  the  LMohe  at  Dekphi— > 
the  Oiptore  of  Tny,  the  Departure  of  fbe  Oreeite.  and 
Descent  of  Ulysses  to  fhf  Shades.  In  the  Pfijcilc  at 
Alliens  li  is  works  stood  by  the  side  dC  the  Battle  of  Marathon 
by  I'imronus,  tlK>  nepliew  or  brotlierof  I'liidias,  nnd  of  the 
Combat  between  tbe  Albeniaok  and  the  Amasons  by  Micon. 
Tbto  latter  artist»loKettMrinthOiialas  of  JSgina  and  Diony- 
■iutof  GolopboQ*  vem  UwmwteeiBhntedeaiitoiBponnat  of 
Polygnotui. 

The  principle!  of  light  and  shade  wer^  ii'VcsTipair:!  h\ 
AroUodnrus  of  Athens  about  the  94  Ol.  {h.l.  4U4>.  iu  lUt 
SCfuvil  i)f  Athens  succeeded  what  may  be  termed  that  of 
loaia,  in  which  illiision  seems  to  have  been  more  niined 
•t.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  well-known  story  of  the 
grapes  of  Zeuxis  and  the  linen  cloth  of  Parrbaaius.  The 
rormer,  with  whom  begins  the  second  epoch  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced  art,  was  of  Hcraclea,  and  flourished  about  Ol.  94. 
(H.c.  404).  His  excellence  neems  to  have  been  equally  oon- 
sptcuousin  female  beauty  (t\i  the  Helen  of  CrotoiUi)»aiMl  the 
sublimity  of  Jupiter  and  his  attendant  |pMis. 

Parrbasius  wai  of  Ephesus,  and  be  u  no  less  oelebratsd 
for  thr>  roundncst;  and  relief  of  his  figures  than  fur  their 
exquisite  form  and  expression.  His  contemporary  Timan- 
thes  overcame  him  in  one  of  those  contests  between  painters 
which  were  not  unfrequent  in  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  at  Delphi  in  the  time  of  Pannnus. 
Among  the  antient  paiulin^  from  Pompeii  ii  one  of  the- 
•ame  aul»)«et  (tha  SaeriAee  of  Iphig;:enia)  as  that  orHman' 
thes,  tnentioned  in  Plinv,  nm!  in  wliicli  the  grief  of  the 
father  is  represented  in  liu  iaiuo  way  by  the  concealment 
af  the  fuco. 

Another  nchoul  arose  at  bicyon.  in  which  Ibc  most  cele- 
hrated  names  were — Euphranor  of  Corinth  (Ol.  1U4-110, 
»ql  364-840).  Pauuaa  of  Sioyim  (OL  lti3,a.c368).Ariataides 
of  Thebefl  (Ol.  10«-11«.  B.e.87S-SS«X  and  Pamphilat  of 

Amphipolis  (Ol  97-107,  n.c  392-332).  The  fir^it  of  these, 
n  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter,  was  laborious  and  consist- 
ently excellent  in  all  that  he  undertook.  Aristeides  was  re- 
markable for  his  expression  of  fusion;  Paosias  practised  en- 
aauatic  painting  with  neat  Bueo«a»  faaring  aaqulied  the  art 
ftom  F^jpbiius.  Phnv  aniiiBaiataB  Ihiae  mode*  of  en- 
eentfte  painting— 1st,  wfthont  wax.  with  a  hot  point  on 
ivru  y:  2nd,  that  in  wl:  h  ilie  colours  combined  with  wax 
were  iaid  on  with  a  stylus  and  burnt  in;  .trd,  the  mode 
adopted  for  painting  ships:  but  it  is  almost  imposHihle  fur 
ua  to  fona  any  distinct  notion  of  the  process  pursued  in  the 
two  luU  Pausias  was  noted  for  his  children  and  lighter 
atibjects,  and  first  decorated  roo&  and  arches  with  figures. 
Pamphilus  succeeded  in  establishing  a  knowledge  of  the 
ril'lmicnls  (if  drawini;;  as  part  of  r  'i'm  ;rit  In  lian.  Hcwa* 
moreover  the  teacher  of  Apt-lies,  wiu<  uuiku  die  softness  and 
eoloiiringof  Ionia  with  the  science  of  the  .Sicyonian  school. 
His  ezcellenoe  in  female  beauty  was  attested  by  the  Venus 
Anadyotnene at  Cos;  his  uower  in  yiblime  subjects  and 
bis  technical  skill,  by  the  Alexander  wielding  the  Thunder 
at  Ephesus.  Tho  liberality  of  ApelVn  first  brought  into 
notice  a  rival  of  Ins  fame,  Prolo^eiies  of  Rhodes,  or  rather 
of  Coimus  in  Caria.  This  arti&t  excelled  in  a  kburious 
study  of  nature,  and  Apcllea  declared  that  his  own  superi- 
ority over  Protogenes  consisted  in  his  knowing  when  to  take 
hU  hand  off.  They  both  executed  nvneroni  porttaats, 
and  Apetlcs  vras  honoured  with  the  exclusive  privile;^  of 
painting  Alexander  the  Great.  Nicomachiu  probabi)  pre- 
ceded Apelles;  he  seems  to  have  rivalled  Luca  (liindaiio  in 
quickness  of  execution.  Nicias  of  Athens,  Tlieun  of  6amos, 
and  Melanthius  were  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  The 
first  of  the  tbrae  waa  axoellent  in  light  and  ahade^  and 
painted  battles  and  histerieal  subjoeta  on  a  latfe  scale. 

Tlie  antients  pumessed  also  their  painters  of  low  and  do- 
me-iUc  subjects,  their  rhvparographi,  of  whom  Pliny  iiuines 
Pyreicus,  L'alados,  and  Antiphilus. 

At  Rome,  C- Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  derived  his 
natiie  fr.im  decorating  the  temple  of  Health  {AJOjC.  45U, 
B.C.  JtM).  The  poet  Pacuvius  (a.c.  219-14U)  «m  MtaAist 
The  vicioty  of  L.  Scipio  over  Aniiochus  (u.c.  190)  was  re- 
corded by  a  picture  in  the  Capitol,  as  that  of  M.  Valctrius 
HesMla  over  fiiero  had  been  by  an  buioiical  paiuliog  m 


the  Curia  Hoatilhi  (1.0.  t64>.   The  flnt  fiira^n  pietvM 

pubhely  exhibifr  l   at  RcrriL'  wa?  after  the  sack  of  Co- 
rinth by  MuniiuiLJi  tii.c.  ilQj,  a:i  uvtal  which  brouirht 
Mjan^  tif  tlir  liui-st  works  of  art  to  tho  conquering  i  ly. 
ever  litllu  the  victors  were  qualified  to  appreciate  ibeir  real 
worth. 

At  a  later  peiiod  we  hear  of  a—iUm^  ABuiiinw  Aecioa 
Priaenit  and  Lodini,  of  whom  the  lait,  tttthetinMof  Au- 
gustus, painted  landsoapee.  garden  scenes,  and  bu  t  !  r.^r^  an 
the  walls  of  rooms,  such  as  we  see  m  the  runi'^  <  [  rump*  u 
or  the  remains  of  tbe  palace  of  Neru.  Ca^^ur  pun  IiblschI  tli* 
'  Ajax'  and  (he  '  Medea'  of  Timomachus  for  t>6  talents,  and 
at  his  lime  a  school  of  some  eminence  existed  at  Cj'zicus. 
Tbe  forced  bloom  of  art  which  ctaaraoteriaaa  the  age  uf 
Hadrian  implied  a  momentary  ravifal  of  paiDting.  and 
Aetion  (of  whom  Luciau  speaks  80  highly)  iiiiiat  ptwlwhlj 
be  reckoned  as  his  contemporary. 

It  remains  to  suy  sumeihing  of  the  general  qualities  of 
antient  painting  and  tbe  materials  used  bjT  them.  The 
pniniiiig  of  antient  Gfeoee  remained  dapandwit  on  vtehi- 
teeture  for  a  longer  period  than  aeulptine,  and  it  aeeiD« 
always  to  have  been  nlrongly  intlueneea  by  the  latter  arL 
Thus  for  the  1:1 '  i  in",  lin  ir])iisitionof  antient  pictures 
was  simplo,  and  resemiiled  the  order  of  a  bas-rulief.  A 
good  instance  of  this  is  the  well-known  Aldobrandtni  lfar> 
riage.  The  figurea  ataod  tepaiately:  '  Spatita  diatinnaat 
ne  umbne  in  corpora  eadant*^  (Quintilian.  LtfLt  vlH.*9i  9fi.) 
The  liatit  was  uniform,  and  free  from  those  stronc;  cfft  cts 
of  chiaro-scuro  visible  in  many  modern  works;  violent  hct^ 
shortening  was  avoided.  These  !-eem  to  have  been  the 
generul  characteristics  of  antient  painting,  but  ihoru  are  ex- 
ceptions to  all  of  them.  Perhaps  the  maat  remarkable  oii« 
aslant  ia  the  eompliaatad  and  piotuieaqoe  oomposttion  1^  tbt 
inoaaie  lately  diMomed  at  Pompeii,  representing  the  bottle 

of  Isaus,  and  probably  copied  fr  m  some  oelebraled  pictu-  . 
After  all,  the  few  speciraeiii  lotiued  from  the  ruius  cl  a 
small  provincial  town  cannot  be  expected  to  give  11s  much 
notion  of  the  colourutg  or  execution  of  the  autient  mastflBi 
w  hat  tlieir  drawing  must  have  been  we  ate  well  able  la  jadp 
fitiinttwvasae.  Tnajratndiad  tfaaprinaipleaof hatnoftyaod 
Mlathra  proportion  of  eehmra  (bannoge),  as  wcU  aa  A« 
general  force  and  effect  of  light  and  shade  (r6voQ,  spk-ndori, 
which  A|>clle$  promoted  b\  a  srlazing  or  varnish  j»eculi«rta 
himself. 

The  four  colours  which  were  tbe  basis  of  the  cniouring  of 
the  antients  down  to  the  time  of  Apelles  were— 1.  white, 
Melwn  earth,  or,  more  rarely,  ceruasa,  white  leail :  t,  red. 
rubriea  from  Cappadoeia,  callud  ainopis;  3,  yellow,  sii, 
iSxfM,  from  the  Attic  silver-mines;  4,  blacks  (5  tfili  a  ly  in- 
cluding blues),  atraraenta,  fil\av,  from  burnt  plant.s  or  ivori  . 
These  were  the  'colorti  autieH,'  to  which  were  afterwards 
added  the  brighter  and  more  expensive  eolaars»  *  flohdi,' 
which  ware  vaaallT  fttmit bed  to  the  painter  by  hia  emi^ycr. 
Vermilion  (cinnabar)  was  called  minium  by  tho  antient: 
what  we  call  minium  (red  lead)  was  bv  them  termed  '  ccru&^a 
iista.' 

The  fiiUowiug  is  a  short  summary  of  Uie  experiment*  ttf 
Sir  H.  Davy  on  antjaot  eohwit  ftom  the  walls  of  the  bat^ 
of  Titus  and  of  LiYia,  and  ftom  other  ruins  at  Bone  and 
Pompeii.  Some  vasee  were  aho  fonnd  beneath  the  pakee 

of  Titus  containing  colour.  nnr\  in  0:1,'  nf  thetn  were  thrw 
kinds  of  red,  one  red-lead  juu  ihc  uilier  two  ochre*.  The 
yellows  were  ochres  varied  by  mixing  with  chal  1.  m  i  yel- 
low oxide  of  lead,  '  massii^t.'  Orpiment  (suiphuret  of 
arsenic)  is  mentioned  bjr  Pliay  and  Vitruvius  under  the 
nama  of  eaviopdnt,  Imt  mpna  waa  firand  Inr  Dtxj.  All  the 
UtMi  amdynd  eonaisledof  the  blue  fkit  af  aoda,  silica,  and 
oxide  of  copper  invented  in  Egypt  and  made  al  Poriuuli- 
Piiny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  Indian  blue  supposed  to  have 
been  iiidigo,  but  none  was  found.  The  greens  proved  to 
be  carbonate  of  cop{>er,  and  la  one  case  tbe  green  earth  ol 
Verona.  No  traoae  of  the  shell  purple  were  finad  on  the 
waits,  but  aome  la  auppoaed  to  have  been  discovered  in  an 
altered  stat*  in  a  brokien  vaae.  The  blacks  agrml  with  tlio 
description  of  the  uiitieiits,  lui  bcitm  the  charcoal  or  aotit  of 
resins.  The  browns  were  oxuie  of  iron  or  uciire^  or  a  mix- 
ture of  o\ide  of  injn  and  inanganeso.  No  'cerussa'waa 
discovered,  but  the  whites  were  either  carbonate  of  lima  or 
fine  white  clay.  Tlie  ground  on  which  the eolours  w«fa  ap- 
plied  agned  with  that  described  by  Vitruvia«,  nnd  consisted 
of  powdered  marble,  cemented  with  Ume,  and  highly  po- 

I     I   No  ti«cesofiM9MtHadb9rtiK««Mj»n^ten««» 

itf  uiiti  by  Davy. 
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Italicm  Schoolf.'^The  e»rlie>t  profescors  of  ChrUtitnity 
appear  to  have  abftained  firom  toe  we  of  imagva  and  tha 
practioe  of  the  arts,  bound  up  as  tbej  w«n>  with  the  abomi- 
tiattont  of  hoathon  worship.   Very  little  trace  of  Christian 

art  is  discernible  before  the  tiniL- Ctmslantiiie,  ^hcii  the 
Utiw  religion  became  doininanl,  and  cuuld  apprupnut^  to 
her  own  purposes  those  means  of  affecting  the  imagination 
vbicb  hftd  hithorto  so  elEMtuallr  termed  her  rival. 

Wo  do  not  of  oouiM  traee  that  gradual  attempt  to  inr 
pmvo  the  technical  part  of  the  arts  of  design  wbich  is 
visible  nniun^  the  Grwk'i  am!  in  the  middle  age*.  The 
Chri-iiiani  found  the  shell  of  aiitient  urt  \ I't  lu  u  i mt^ ;  the 
traditionary  handicraA  existed,  but  the  iipirtl  which  had  en- 
K«0iM>d  it  was  fled. 

In  thoTCrr  early  Christian  works  a  certain  tondency  to 
emblems  ana  allegory  is  peculiarly  rnible.  The  llrat  repre- 
-eiitfition  of  Chn>t  i»  iti  the  chiiractcr  of  the  good  shepherd 
as  nic'iitioncd  by  TiTtulliuu  (/Jf  Pwlirttid,  cap.  ]u\.  Tlie 
wa\W  of  the  catacouil>> of  Home  ai.il  Naples  display  1  si  i  .i  ? 
t\om  the  Old  Testament  as  types  of  Christ  in  far  (greater 
:  iixuber  than  dirtci  repmeotatioiM  of  MiMi  ftom  the  New. 
The  aubjeci  of  Orpheus  «»s  not  nnoonnoD,  nppnraotly  willa 
•onie  mystical  reference  to  Christbntty. 

St.  Aus^uitid,  in  the  tatter  half  of  the  fourth  century, 
^^aks  of  the  &acafifc  of  Isaac  us  a  ccmimoii  subject,  'tot 
locis  pictum,' (Com/,  fbu.ffu;/),  xxii.  7Jl,  and  refers  to  tho 
rcpraaeotatioQ  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  accompanytDg  our 
Lord  {D»  Oomemu  Evangtt^  L  10).  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting remaiiu  of  early  art  are  to  be  found  in  fllooiinated 
MSS.  and  in  mosaics.  Of  the  fDnner  obue  <h«  moet  re* 
roarkable  i-i  a  MS.  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Vatican 
Ubrsiry.  The  execution  of  ttieji^  miniuturcii  is  said  to  be 
very  good;  while  the  costume  aud  the  rcpn Kunlation  of 
towns  and  rivers  by  the  personifications  familiar  to  the  an- 
tients  argues  the  high  antiquity  of  the  deugns. 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  erection  of  sumptuoua  basilicas 
ga.Te  occasion  for  a  great  display  of  mosaic.  In  heathen 
times  the  itua^n  s  uf  tl>e  Capsars,  the  only  objects  of  universal 
aduration  throughout  the  Ruraan  world,  had  been  placed  in 
the  tribune  of  these  buildings ;  and  when  they  were  adapted 
to  Christian  vorihip,  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ  with 
npoetles  waf  usually  displayed  on  the  half  cupola  above  the 
alt.ar.  THmc  rrprcseir.aiionsof  the  Saviour  and  hisapostles, 
t  specially  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  bear  marks  of  that  type 
which  may  bo  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  an<l  which 
in  after- times  became  the  groundwork  of  the  highest  diKUity 
inAbBMI^  without  losing  its  peculiar  character.  Their 
contntno  ii  senerally  more  or  Um  aniiquOr ooniiatiiig  of  tiio 
tonie  tad  toe  pallium,  with  tandmli. 

At  Byzantiinn,  empty  form  of  art,  as  of  everything 
else,  continued  m  all  its  pomp.  Great  rocchanical  skill  in 
the  u*e  of  (rildme;,  joined  to  an  anxious  and  spiritless  imi- 
taiion  uf  ulder  furnis  niisunderstyod,  long  continued  to  cha- 
racterise this  school,  from  which  the  church  paintings  of  the 
modwn  Roasians  and  Greek*  are  direOljr  deri? od. 

Tf»  Ortro^th  doiainton  was  not  unfaTourabte  to  art :  at 
Ica-it  there  is  a  studied  li'""  't;ition  of  classical  knowlf  nj 
(jasviodorus,  and  the  ruuuLiLors  of  antieiit  st-Ttues  are  dc- 
Dounced  as  criminal*.  The  I-onibards  could  iiuve  brought 
no  art  with  them,  and  wero  unUkuIy  tu  appreciate  what  ihey 
The  most  remarkable  monument  of  their  time  is 


l)w  1u|o  MS.  of  tbe  Bible  from  Monte  Aouata.  still  pto> 
^  SffvedTn  ttie  Laorentlan  Library  at  nonneo.   Tho  union 

'  of  tlie  church  with  the  Frank  empire  gave  tho  popes  greater 
kisure  and  means,  and  Rome  became  unco  mare  a  capital. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conquest  of  Corislantiuo))le  by  llio 
Latins  in  1-204  supplied  to  tho  Itahans  borne  of  that  techni- 
cal skill  which  the  wild  conflicts  of  their  own  parties  at 
home  had  contnbuted  to  oblitetata.  Tbii  OTont  wia  lol- 
loved  In  a  short  time  by  the  rfie  of  tiio  sehool  of  Siena, 
sl'.ich  lias  scarcely  rcceivi'd  the  notice  dut-  to  its  early 
mertt,  uwmg  ta  iht:  fact  tliat  the  histury  ut  an  has  been 
vritlcn  principally  by  favourers  of  Florence. 

The  magnincence  of  the  latter  city  rapUeed  that  of  tbe 
former  when  the  Ghibcllino  intoreM  VM  ccodml  by  tlw 
LQ  of  the  house  of  Hobenstnufeo. 

In  San  Domenico  of  Siena  it  a  pielnie.  by  Gnido  of  that 
stty,  with  the  date  of  )22l.  The  face  of  tho  Virgin  shows 
trares  of  tbe  type  which  afierwards  characterised  the  Siciiese 
tchouL  Nearly  contemporary  with  this  paiiuiug  were  the 
VwkiofGiontaof  Pisa, and  probably  those  m  the  Baptistery 
rf  IHfBWt  Ciinabun  WM  born  atl'lorence  (according  to 
TiNii^n  U4a;1li•fr«t(pi•^lawSMt|kM•riftNov«Uni• 


conceived  with  grandonr.  and  shows  marks  of  tho  atruggle 
tlien  about  to  be  mad*  in  painting.   The  fVesooeaat  Asdsi 

are  particularly  important  for  this  period  of  the  historv  n*  :n'. 

The  next  great  name  which  requires  notice  i»  iha-  f 
Giotto  di  Hondone,  born  near  Klocene*  in  1276  (d.  l  .j'  l. 
He  IS  laetUioned  by  Diinte  (Purgat.,  xi.  as  Hupptanhnij 
Cimabue  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen.  What 
Giotto  really  did  in  art  haa  often  been  mistaken.  Instead 
of  adhering  religiously  to  tbe  old  type  in  aaored  subjects,  he 
directed  attention  more  to  real  life,  and  |j;avc  to  the  FI>o( 
tine  school  the  practical  tendency  which  suited  the  activo 
and  commercial  spirit  of  that  {^reat  republic,  and  which 
remained  for  a  long  time  characteristic  of  tho  masters  who 
followed  him.  It  is  probable  too  that  be  replaced  Um  tUdc 
and  dirli>t«aad  vahialo  used  by  tbe  Qraeka  by  wmo  mora 
ootoorloM  medium  resembling  that  of  tfie  early  Italians; 
perhaps  the  ynlk  of  en-cj  and  juice  of  young  fii^-shoots,  which 
is  meiiiiuncd  by  Vajtan  and  by  Cenninu  Cvnnini,  but  by 
the  former  ascribed  to  tiie  Hyzantines.  Tho  only  pictura 
retuainiogwhich  bears  Giotto's  name  on  it  is  that  m  8anta 
CrooSk  ahn  oast  of  hi*  fares  is  singular :  the  eyes  ara 
long,  nanov,  and  placed  near  together ;  the  nose  of  a  pecu- 
liar Ann,  tod  tike  chin  projecting  and  angular.  The  most 
important  works  for  the  history  of  thu  Florentine  school 
imraefliately  after  the  lime  of  Giotto  are— Tlie  life  of  tbe 
Virgin,  m  the  Baroncclli  chapel  in  Santa  Croce.  and  a  portion 
of  the  paintings  in  the  SpanLui  chapel  of  bauta  Maria  >foTelfai, 
by  Taddeo  di  Oaddo  (b.  about  1300),  the  godson  and 
pupil  of  Giotto ;  soma  fteMoes  also  of  the  lifo  of  tbe  Virgin, 
by  Angelo  Gaddi,  ton  of  the  former  artist,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pnit  I  iind  the  works  of  Andrea  di  C  ione  (or  Orgagna,  d. 
13K'j),  at  utice  a  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  in  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  and  in  Santa  Maria  Novella.  At  Siena, 
Duecio  di  Buoninseena  contracted,  in  130S,  to  paint  tlM 
remarkable  picture  stm  hanging  up  in  fbo  enthedial  of  that 
city.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  small  oompartmnnts  repre- 
senting tlie  life  of  Christ,  and  gives  a  high  idea  of  the  artist's 
powers  of  imagination  and  composition.  Siraone  di  Mnr» 
tino,  whom  Vasari  rails  Simone  Memmi,  and  ranks  amonK 
the  pupiU  of  GiottOi  it  by  PMrareh  spoken  of  as  tbe  rival  or 
that  maitw's  fouM,  tnd  nosnehoonototionastlMtofmai* 
tor  and  itboltr  it  alluded  to  by  GhibnrtL  Lippo  di  Memmi 
worked  in  concert  with  Simone,  and  a  joint  pietitre  with 
their  names  and  the  <iatQ  of  1332  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ^al- 
kry  of  Florence.  Tho  works  of  AmbroKio  di  I>;ren«o, 
Taddtiu  d>  Bartuln.  and  others,  in  the  palace  and  academy  of 
Siena,  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  exoellence  of  that  school  at 
tbo  and  of  tho  fourteenth  contnry.  Itt  oliiiBoiertistici 
were  an  adherenoe  to  aid  tyfies  and  forms,  more  rigid  tban 
wns  prai  ii'^rd  hv  t  (i  oir  FfcuWIline  contemporaries;  a  darker 
Colouring  lu  ibe  liesh  and  a  form  of  face  best  characterised 
by  being  contrary  in  every  particular  to  that  adopted  m  the 
old  Cologne  school— the  nose  is  straight  and  disproportion- 
ately long,  the  forehead  low,  the  eyes  half  elotod  and  length* 
enau  ont,  and  the  whole  fooe  ovaL 

At  the  beginning  of  tho  Afketoth  eentury  a  fresh  impnlsa 
was  given  to  Florentine  art,  through  the  advance>i  made  in 
sculpture  by  Lorenso  Ghiberti  (b.  laJS,  d.  1456),  Donatollo 
rb.  138J.  d.  1-I6(i).  and  Luca  della  Robbtatb.  Ktss,  accord- 
ing to  Vasari).  The  groundwork  was  thus  secured  for 
profiting  by  the  genius  of  the  two  great  men,  Fra  Angelieo 
daFiesole  (b.  13it9,  d.  1456)  and  MasacGio(b.  1401,  d. 
«lio  supplied  respectively  the  flnait  fcding  for  tile  gentto 
and  devotional  affu  tiuns,  and  a  power  of  drawing  and  com- 
position, joined  wi  ll  Uic  requisite  relief  by  light  and  shade. 
The  1k:31  works  of  the  former  are  to  be  seen  m  the  Aciideinia 
and  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  in  his  own  convent  of  St. 
Mark  in  that  city.  A  picture  of  great  excellence  from  St. 
Domenieo  at  IfisMla  is  in  the  LDwrrn.  Masaoeio's  fh^coes, 
jointly  with  tboee  of  hit  maittr  Meaolhu)  and  of  Fdippino 
Lippi.  decorate  tfmBniMnoal  ditpcl  m  thaOsnnoiilooharttl^ 

at  Florence. 

The  school  (if  Fl  irance  now  produced  masters  of  first-rat* 

exceiieaoe,  uf  whom  the  fuUuwing  were  tho  principal:  . 

FiUppo  Lippi  (b.  1412,  d.  1469),  painted,  besides  matxy 
H.pM>ll— '  pifltiDM^  tha  ftaaeoes  in  the  choir  of  the  oathf;c\rM 
of  Piatft    Alatsondro  Filipepi,  commonly  m&led  S;^^^'!; 
Botticelli  fb    M37.  d.  IS15).  executed  ISMim  ^«Hk« 
Sistine  Laape  I.    The  features  of  his  ftpma\«i  ate  \n  t..^  . 
far  from  beautiful,  thouph  there  are  ex«-(       rs>,  it>^,^?* 

*  '■no 


ure  of  the  Crowning  of  the  Virgin  in  lV\e,  Yi  ti'nf  i-* 

F'llippiiio  Lippi  was  the  ton  of  Fil>pv*'*^  V\»  vv,  ^r?^* 
iQbh  Uie  powett  may  ba jndgsd  of  ta^  \u»  ^^j^^^^H^ 
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SantA  Maria  Novella,  and  by  a  noil  «ximibito  Viritin  in  « 

tahemaclo  in  the  open  ««reet  nt  Prato,  which,  when  we  saw 
it  (1634).  was  nr>t  even  kept  lockinl.  Cocimo  Ro'wni  also 
worked  in  the  Sisiim  '  lupol,  but  his  happiest  production 
is  A  ftweo  in  the  church  vf  St  Arabrogio  at  Florence, 

Benozzo  Gouoli  «U  a  seholar  of  Ff»  ADgelU»»  tnd  in- 
herited his  ex(ireiBioii  of  th«  gentler  Miiwt  and  hit  light 

cl»  ar  nirnations.  lie  was  moreover  the  first  painter  who 
delighted  much  in  landscape  and  its  sccompaniments,  a 
qiialitv  most  remarktU*  ia  kbwffka  m  Om  Cunpo  Stnto 
(paintvd  1469-85).  „  ,    .  .  . 

Domenieo  Corradi,  the  master  of  Michael  AngtiOi  fUr* 
nnnu'd  Ohirlandaiu  (b.  1461,  d.  eneuted  tome  moat 

b<  uutiful  fVcficoes  in  the  Gapellt  SMiMtii ill  SamslMniti St 
Fi  I  11  r  and  m  ^anta  Mmw  Novdbu  He  was  flmpliqwd  too 
ill  ihe  Sistine  Chapel. 

The  three  masters  who  carried  the  study  of  the  nakoa 
fbrm  (hitlierlo  bat  imperfect)  to  the  highest  point,  towards 
«he  end  ef  the  flfleentb  century,  were  Andrea  del  Castagno 
(d.  1480),  known  for  the  tragical  story  of  the  MMMination  of 
liomenico  Veneiiano  after  obtaining  from  Wan  Van  Eyck's 
Be<*i'ot ;  Ant,  del  Polhjuulo  (b.  1426,  d.  1498);  and  Vcroc- 
chio  rb.  1432,  d.  HSb):  both  the  latter  were  better  sculptors 
than  painters. 

All  the  progrciS  of  what  may  be  called  the  execntivc 

?irt  ef  painling»  amid  the  bustle  of  a  prosperous  city  like 
lorencc,  implies  Mtme  tacriiloe  of  the  hagim  and  purer 
feelin?.  such  as  had  eharaeterlwd  the  eebool  ef  Siena  and 

|»a  I  i-;-iined  perfection  in  the  works  of  Fra  Angelico. 

The  seed*  of  that  devotional  simplicity  which  were  after- 
vardi  destined  to  unite  with  the  frreaiest  technical  cxcel- 
leoioa  in  the  works  of  Raphael,  aeem  to  have  sprung  up  in 
ITmbria.  In  this  district  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  order 
of  8t  Francis  and  the  prolonged  influence  of  some  of  the 
Sienese  masters  probably  paved  the  way  fcr  the  feeling 
wliich  yii-  smI  -s  tlio  works  of  Pietro  Vanned  dcUa  I'icve, 
or  Pictro  i'eragino,as  he  is  commonly  called  (b.  1446,  d. 
1524).  or  his  education  little  is  known:  in  his  25th  year 
be  visited  Flocencc,  then  Rome,  and  finally  oponod  a  school 
at  PMngta  abottt  the  end  of  the  Mleenth  century.  His 
earlier  works  are  those  which  possess  most  of  his  charac- 
teristic merit* — such  as  that  in  the  Palazzo  Albani,  painted 
la-iO.  The  Dead  Christ  however,  painted  for  the  nuns  of 
SanU  Chiara.  in  1495,  and  now  io  the  Pitti  Palaoe,  is  roost 
beautiful.  The  frescoes  in  tba  Collcgio  del  CkmUo  at 
Penigja  veie  exeented  in  1S€0. 

At  Bolegna,  Franceeeo  Ratbolini  or  Francia  (d.  1533) 
painted  very  much  on  the  principles  of  Penigino,  and 
rivalled  tlu-  gimplicity  and  purity  of  the  Umbrian  school, 
la  liis  later  years  he  l  i  -  i  r  a  correspondent  of  Raphael 
and  was  intluenred  in  his  stylo  by  that  roaster.  Giacorao 
Francia  imitated  his  father;  but  the  most  eminent  pupil 
of  Franoeieo  we*  I«mun  eosla  of  Ferrara.  At  Padua, 
Frtaeeseo  flqnaivione  (b.  1994,  d.  1474)  and  hia  scholar 
Andrea  Mantegna  (b.  1  ]31.  d.  1506)  formed  a  peculiar  style 
on  the  study  of  the  antique.  There  is  almost  more  of  the 
lias-relief  in  t'.uir  diapery  and  composition  tlinn  is  com- 
patible With  painting,  and  a  fantastic  application  of  an- 
lient  sculpture  and  architecture  characterises  the  acces- 
Mriee  of  their  pictures.  Mantegna's  principal  works 
are  hw  ftawees  at  Mantua,  his  cartoona  of  the  Triumph 
of  CiDsar  (now  at  Hampton  Court),  an  altar-piece  in 
the  Louvre,  and  another  in  St.  Zeno  at  Verona.  An  off- 
shoot of  the  Paduan  school  took  root  at  Fcrram,  a;  1  [■)  it 
belonged  Coitimo  Tura,  Lorenzo  Costa,  and  £rcolc  Grnndi. 
At  Naples  a  school  had  also  arisen,  but  its  works  are 
liiilc  known.  Venice  gave  early  promise  of  her  future 
greatness,  and  the  tendency  to  brilliant  eoloar  was  very 
soon  visible  ia  her  artists.  One  family  of  Murano,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  produced  Antonio,  Barto- 
loiiieo,  and  Lui^^i  Vivnuui  Tu  t'arlo  Crivelli  and  Anto- 
iielb  da  Messuia  (who  is  said  to  have  imported  into  Italy 
tlu;  practice,  if  not  the  secret,  of  oil-painting)  must  be  udded 
the  chief  of  the  old  Venetian  school,  Giovanni  Bellini  (b. 
1416,  d.  15 1 6).  Him  exquisite  pictures  may  mkatbeir  place 
by  the  side  of  those  of  Perugino :  they  are  characterised  by 
simple  eosnposition,  pure  feeling,  fine  full  forms,  and  a 
brilluincy  of  colour  worthy  of  the  master  of  Titian.  His 
elder  brother,  Gentile  iSeiUni,  who  visited  Constantinople 
(b.  1421,  d.  1301 1,  and  several  other  masters  of  the  school, 
deserve  mention,  particularly  Miieo  fiaMiti»  Vittora  Cmt* 
paeeiio^  and  Cim  da  CooegUaaob 


We  hi«a  mnr'bratight  tip  oar  aoeoimt  «f  Ttalini  fiuAt 

to  t);r  end  of  the  fifreenth  century,  when,  from  thotcbook 
01  Gliiriandaio.  of  Veroccliio,  of  Peruginu,  und  of  B«l|iiii. 
were  burstingfurth  M  A  ngelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinei,Ra}iba»|, 
Giorgione,  and  Titian.  As  the  lives  of  these  painters  btvc 
a  place  under  their  respective  namei^  wa  Atil  bntSi 
touch  here  on  their  position  with  nfaiwiea  to  the  lani 
historv  of  art  Leonerdo  da  Vtnd  vraa  bom  ia  1451,  nl 
died  the  year  before  R-i]  I  r.cl,  1  i  '  In  the  eaecrneism.ij 
which  he  explored  the  uiuiUiaicjl  and  MjientlUc  gracmd- 
work  of  his  art.  lie  anticipated  M.  Angclo,  as  he  riw|m 
him  in  the  varied  application  of  his  genius.  It  it  ia 
Lsonardo  that  we  tint  recogniM  a  thorough  feeling  for  tin 
lottndness  of  obieeta,  aod  a  greater  bieadth  uid  ain|iiair 
in  the  mamea  of  light  and  shade. 

If  it  be  true  that  Pietro  Perugino  studiot^  m  the  seh«olof 
Verocchio,  1  Leonardo  may  have  gained  from  hira  ihepeiuHi 
and  gentle  conception  of  sacre<l  subjects  which  beeoudiati 
with  so  exquisite  a  sense  for  beauty  of  form.  In  m- 
junction  with  Leonardo  must  be  mentioned  his  feOm- 
pupil  Lorenzo  da  Credi  (d.  IdSOJb  vho  imiuted  hu  niit, 
ana  painted  vith  great  tendemete  and  purity  of  fe«lin{ 
Bernardino  I.uini  (painted  in  15.10)  han  left  at  Milan  tii 
elsewhere  many  works  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Lii 
master.  He  was  in  every  respect  the  most  succcstfulis.- 
tator  uf  Leonardo.  M.  Angelo  Buunaruttn  (b.  1474,d.lMll 
was  at  once  painter,  .sculptor,  architect,  poet,  and  muttciin. 
Bdocated  in  the  school  of  Ghirlandaio.  he  attaind,  if 
twelve  years*  study,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tbe  Ihomb 
fortu.  His  first  work  as  a  painter  which  attracted  oottrt 
was  the  cartoon  of  the  War  of  Pisa,  executed  iu  nvalri'Viiit 
Leonardo.  In  the  frescoes  of  the  Sistioe  Cbspel  liBple 
grandeur  characterises  the  prophets  and  sibyls:  lesiauiSHc 
beauty  is  visible  in  some  of  the  eomparttneots  of  (be  cul- 
ing,  and  the  whole  is  such  a  work  as  could  onlr  banbm 
produced  by  the  union  of  a  painter  aud  arcliitecl.  Hi 
Last  Judgment  displays  the  greatest  power,  but  niiaiU 
adiuitied  to  want  u  true  Christian  character.  Tbe  God  d 
M.  Anaclo  is  a  God  of  wrath,  and  the  stern  feeling  of  t^ 
Old  Testament  pervades  his  works.  He  executed  vttj  fct 
cabinet  pictures;  perhapsn  one  that  can  lie  autheolicalii» 
cept  the  Hoi  v  Family '  :\  tempera,*  in  the  Tribune  at  FkMK 
His  pupil  Marcello  Venusti  (b.  1515,  d.  1576)  psistd 
from  drawings  of  his  master,  and  the  designs  of  M.  Au:  *) 
supplied  the  groundwork  for  some  of  the  pictures  c»f  iwki 
tian  del  Piombo;  probably,  among  others,  for  tbeRautnc 
of  LuaroB,  now  in  tlie  National  QallerT;  London.  Bn  nio( 
independent  popH  ms  Danieic  Riedaidli.  or  Daniekdiy'il 
terra  (b.  1509,  d.  ISC^),  whose  best  work  it  the  Duasl  i 
from  the  Cross  in  Santa  Trinili  dei  Monti.  ,  ' 

Contemporary  with  these  masters  must  be  mentiix**  ■ 
Bacinu  dtiUa  Porta  (b.  1469,  d.  1317),  commonly  calltd  Fn 
Bartolomeo,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  the  friend  of  Sii«u- 
rola.   Educated  in  the  school  of  Owimo  RoseUi,  be  appMii 
to  have  profited  hvthe  works  of  Leonardo.  Uu  i 
are  rare  out  of  Italy  :  they  show  fine  devotional  feclnj|»n* 
mellow  colouritig.  atid  dignity  of  form.   The  best  siel»w  • 
seen  in  the  chuioh  of  8an  Romano  at  Laeea  aad  ii  w  ' 
Pitti  palace.  j 

Andrea  Vanuoehi,  commonly  called  Andrea  del  Sarii 
(h.  1488.  d.  1A30),  was  orwinally  a  pnpil  of  Pier  di  Omi» 
Among  hia  earliest  worb  are  the  Itesooes  m  the  eMita 
the  Sealzo,  and  among  his  best,  those  in  thaiof  tlisAsa"" 
riata,  both  at  Florence.    His  easel  pictures  STS 
nion  ;  a  very  good  and  late  one  is  llie  Sacrifice  of  l**^"  | 
Dresden.  His  forms  have  great  breadth  and  simpbc'T  " 
1518  Andrea  visited  France,  but  destroyed  hisownchsnef*  i 
bj  teturniog  to  Italy  in  the  folh»wiag  year  and  iaMpF<)>|j  ^ 
money  belonging  to  Fhmeis  I.  M.  Antonio  Fran«sW|»«" 
Jacopf.  ('an]rc;  (called  Pontormol  imiialed  Andreaoel5»n* 
Raphairl  Saazio  of  Urbino  the  son  "''^^'"'j^J 

Sanzio,  himself  a  painter.    He  wa^  lorn  m  ' ' 
in  1520.    No  master  ever  rivalled  the  tenileriit.s^-ii''*^"^  j 
ness  of  his  female  forms  or  surpassed  the  power  shown  m  d  ^ 
larger  works.  The  diffeionce  between  his  best  piciares»  , 
thoee  of  other  painters  is  oneof  kind  rather  than 
tbf  quantity  wliii  li  he  produced  in  a  short  lift  i*  wr«»*fj 
able  as  the  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  his  works  can  be 
ordinary  in  expression  or  careless  in  cxccutiuH' 
Madonnas  he  enhanced  the  simple  beauty  »"d  pure  ^  , 
of  the  Uin  jiia.i  school.   In  hu  frescoes  b« J"  1 
grandeur  of  Buonaiotti.  and  in  his  portrait  n» 
tfaa  tnth  and  IiidivUMltty  «f  UtiMi  ot  Vifl^rk^ 
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jnfSk  «f  mplmel  were  numerous,  and  the  dls* 
)orsion  which  fallowed  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  Itnpu- 
ialiitsi,in  1 527,  pprrad  their  works  and  influence  far  and  w  »dc 
brougbout  Italy,    (liulio  PIppi.  or  Giulio  Romano  (b.  1491. 
i.  1546),  was  tb<!  most  celebrated  of  Rapluvl's •cbolan.  He 
lad  pamtcd  a  portion  of  the  frescoes  in  tlw  Vttiean  from  hit 
Mwiin'a  dsMgm.   After  bia  deatli  he  executed  some  very 
«ttwrksVI«  ooMof  hu  own,  at  Mantua,  particularly  those 
"cprt'-^f  tit  1  nir  ihe  Fall  of  the  (li.ints.    His  altar-piece  in 
5.  Steiano  at  G*noa  la  a  Mity  fine  work.    His  forms  are 
intiqu«,  bat  ho  wanted  the  pure  (trace  of  Raphael,  and  in 
lis  oil  picture*  the  tone  of  hit  abadows  in  the  fle«h  u  more 
•  lolet.     Fianoesoo  Primttieeio  (b.  1490,  d.  1570),  who 
^•iiuad  much  in  Frailce.  was  a  pupil  of  Giulio.  GioTanni 
ta  Udine  (d.  ISG4)  was  Raphael's  principal  assistant  in  the 
ixecutioD  of  the  fruits,  flowor>,  and  uther  i>l)jt»Us  iii  the 
ir4be«|ues  of  the  Loggie.    Pu'riiio  Buaiiaccoi  ki,  or  Pvrino 
Wl  Vagatb.  1501,  d.  1547),  painted  at  Genoa;  and  Gian 
Frances  I'enni.  surnamed  II  Fattore  (b.  1488,  d.  1$28X 
-urried  the  principles  of  Raphael's  schotd  to  Nopks. 
Tiraoteo  della  Vite,  of  Urbino  (b.  1470,  d.  1524).  and  Bai- 
ftiomeo  Ramengbi,  or  II  Bagnacavallo,  came  from  the  school 
A'Y.  Francta  to  that  of  Raphael,  nml       latter  relurneil  to 
Bol'igna.    Benrenuto  Tisio,  surnamed  Garufalo  (b.  14&1, 
1.  155'J),  came  from  Ferrara,  aixl  carried  back  tbitlwv  vlHkt 
le  bad  uqaind  at  Rome.  II  is  picture*  or*  not  ttncoouBoa, 
utd oftmntramelf  beautiful  in  their oompo^iMi umI  the 
npression  of  their  heads.    Dosso  Du&si  (b.  1474.  d.  liiH) 
ivii  ha  brother  were  contemporaries  of  Garofalo  in  the 
>  iwiol  of  t'errara.    Finally,  among  the  pupils  of  Raphael 
0^  be  reckoaed  the  Netherlander  Michael  Coxis,  of  whom 
«e  shall  speak  hereofkor.    In  the  mean  time  a  aMond 
Bmam  Htuwl  had  oriNn.   Jaeopo  Pacchiaiotto  wa*  a 
imenmM  imitator  of  Fletfo  Perugino.  (jiantonio  Itaixi. 
^fflmonly  called  II  Sodoma  (b.  14^0.  d.  1531),  seems  to 
lare  been  influenced  by  Leonardo  ;  lus  forms  are  feminine 
tiid  graceful,  Willi  c;>nsi(lerahle  power  of  expression.  His 
xit  works  are  to  be  seen  in  S.  Dumenico  of  Stena.  and  at 
he  content  of  M.  Ulivelo  Ma^ifiore.   Domenioo  Becca- 
unt,  sttmamed  lIoeetMnjM  (b.  1549),  worked  with  Rauu 
Jw  iofm%  sre  i;aod  end  liii  eokraring  pleasing.  The  inlaid 
•avement  of  Ihe  cathedral  of  Siena  is  prin<  ipally  frorn  his 
CMgUs.     Baldassare  Peruzzi  (h.  116),  d.  liJti)  is  bttler 
nown  as  an  architiet  than  a  painter. 
To  turn  to  ihe  north  of  Italy,  Antonio  AUcgri,  or,  from 
is  birth-place,  *  C'lin-ggio*  (b.  1494,  d.  1534).  probably  was 
jotnictM  In  Um  tehowl  of  Maniegne,  hut  after  the  death  of 
indvea.  Ndthinf  in  the  history  of  ait  ieeroi  to  pnmature 
i  the  style  of  Coreggiu.   His  expression,      i  v  ■  h::.  least  of 
I.  often  borders  on  aJfectation.  His  early  jiirtuu  ai  Dresden 
h  <wi  the  same  colouriiijj  which  he  uftciwardN  earned  to 
ucii  perfection.    No  other  artist  ever  nluyed  wiili  light 
tnJ  shadow  as  he  was  wont  to  do.    His  half  tones  and  his 
afieelad  lif^ls  piodiiee  the  efi'cct  of  iUnsioa.  He  knew  his 
WWHT.  and  deUKhted  in  displaying  it  in  dieeottqtiest  of  difli- 
.!  xD  from  which  other  ma.sters shrank.    The  finest  works 
1  Uireggio  are,  the  Notte  and  other  pictures  at  Dresden ; 
"1  8t  Jerome  at  Parma;    the  frescoes  in  the  cuthedral  of 
Jtet  city,  and  in  the  cooveat  of  St,  PauL  Those  purchased 
baa  the  Marnuis  of  Londonderry  for  the  National  Gallery, 
»linwMy  liie  JSeee  HenOb  ave  amalltnt  ipeetinens  of  the 
aatler.  Ti>e  tendency  to  ailbetation  viiiDle  in  Coreggio 
'i»a  dangcroti's  legacy  to  the  »<-hool  ofPorina,  and  its  evil 
sunsequences  are  especially  visible  in  Uic  works  of  Fraii- 
xv»  Maxzuoli.  or  11  Parmigianino  (b.  ISU  i,  d.  15  10),  to 
•iom  however  it  is  impossible  to  deny  great  power  and 
(tvat  feeling  for  beauty. 

The  Roman  School  had  cultiTated  beauty  of  form  and 
vnpoMtion.  Coreggio  perfected  chiaroscuro,  and  it  was  in 
ienico  that  colouring  attained  its  highest  pitch.  We  have 
Marked  the  leudency  to  brdliant  kxal  tints  in  the  latter 
«bool  at  a  wry  early  period.  Giorgio  Barbarelli  da  CasteU 
&Uieo,  Of  Giorgioue  <b.  1477.  d.  ISII)  steeped  in  a  rich 
ijbw  of  mellow  liKht  those  ftiU  forms  of  Venetian  beauty 
*\\ch  hold  a  middle  place  between  the  clumsiness  of  the 
'  eimn^  and  the  more  slender  outlines  of  the  other 
I\il:  in  sohooU.  The  most  cm.ncnt  of  GiorKione's  scholars 
Sebastian  del  Piombo  (b.  l-kai,  d.  1547).  His  por- 
traits are  very  grand,  and  his  historical  pictures,  like  our 
^tstag  of  JLaMTUs^  eomliine  the  design  of  M.  Angelo 
«riih  Vefwden  eokur.  The  style  of  Giorgione  had  consi- 
'!  rable  iTi^lMt  tife  on  Jaropo  Palina  Vecchio  and  on  his 
^Vttow-pupU  Iiziano  VeceUto  (b.  1477,  d.  1576). 


We  posMM  in  England  good  tpeeimens  of  Titian's 
works,  especially  in  the  National,  tbo  Bridc;ewater,  and 
Fitzwilliara  Gallerien  (at  Cambridge).  The  biilhaucy  of 
his  high  lights  and  the  ruddy  transparency  of  the  skin  in 
his  flesh  ate  most  marvellous;  his  large  compositions,  which* 
like  most  of  his  eountiynien,  he  executed  in  oQ  ittstoad 
of  fresco,  miut  he  seen  at  Venice.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  more  delicious  landscapes  than  those  of  his  back- 
t^ruuiid*.  or  more  reality  than  animates  his  portraits. 
Botnfa£iu  (i>.  14^1.  d.  1553),  Audica  ScLiavuue(b.  1522, d. 
1 582),  and  Alessandro  Bonricino,  called  U  Moretto  of  Bresoia 
(b.  1564).  were  distinguished  imitators  of  Titian.  Gio.  Batista 
Morone,  an  admirable  portrait-painter  (b.  152S,  d.  lS76y, 
was  a  pupil  of  Moretto.  Pordenone  (b.  1484,  d.  1539)  and 
Paris  Bordono  (b.  1500,  d.  1570)  are  remarkable  fur  the 
softnes'.  and  richness  of  their  coloiiiing  and  the  exprc&sion 
uf  iLeix  heads.  es{^ially  in  portraita.  The  tiKJst  produo- 
tivc  painter  of  the  whole  Venetian  school,  which  maintained 
its  original  character  and  force  Ibr  a  oonaiderable  periedk 
was  Jacopo  Robusli,  called,  from  hisfcther's  trade, II Tinto* 
retto  (b.  1512,  d.  1594).  Ho  painted  much  by  lampdight, 
and  thus  acquired  a  blackness  in  his  shadou^i  which  is 
sometimes  uiipleasiiig,  but  his  own  faciliiv  1  fxecution 
was  the  real  bane  of  his  reputation.  Some  of  hit»  works^ 
such  as  the  Crueiflxion,  in  the  school  of  St.  Roche  at 
Venice,  are  as  large  as  scenes  in  a  tbeatie»  and  hii  pietium 
ere  most  unequal. 

At  Verona,  Paolo  Caliari,  or  Paolo  Veronese  fb.  Iy2tt, 
d.  1  jSS),  applasl  m  a  pe<"uliar  way  the  principles  o/  tht» 
Venetian  masters.  The  brilliance  of  his  banquets  an'i 
festal  scenes  is  perfectly  astounding,  and  full  elfect  in  ^ivcn 
to  the  force  of  his  local  tints  and  richness  of  his  stuils  by 
the  cool  tnasparant  ataaosidiera  of  the  Imlti^oands.  Tb» 
best  spechnena  of  his  wens  are^  the  large  picture  in  the 
Louvre,  Christ  at  I-e\  i*s  table  in  the  Dope  s  palace.  aj;d 
Mary  Magdalen  at  Chri>l's  feet  in  the  Durazzo  palace  at 
Clenoa.  His  son  and  schular  Ciirlo  Cihuri  wa*  far  inferior 
to  Ills  faliier.  The  family  uf  Da  Ponte,  from  Bassanu,  pro-  ' 
dueed  three  painters.  Jacopo,  the  (ather  (b.  15l0.d.  159;!)^ 
after  studying  at  Venice,  returned  to  hie  native  plaee,  aitd. 
pointed  innumerable  representations  of  eountry  snd  house^ 
hold  life. or  .'acred  scenes  disguised  as  .'iuch, in  a  strong  aruf 
ricli  ctjlouring.  His  two  siiiis.  I'Vaimesco  and  Leandro,  haver 
left  some  poijil  pictures  at  ^'t•nicc. 

W'v  have  iiuw  arrived  at  the  period  when  art  appeaced 
destined  to  decline.  Veniee  was  in  some  degree  an  c\cup« 
tion;  hut  at  FlomMai  asunialed  anatomical  displi^,  tbei 
attitudes  of  acadenie  tnudm,  and  hard  opaque  colour  ar» 
the  characteristics  of  many  of  tho^e  ma-sters  who  thought 
they  were  following  M.  Angelo.  Such  for  the  ino-,t  part, 
at  least  in  their  lii'^toncal  pictures,  were  Giorf^io  Vasan,  the- 
histuriau  of  painting  (b.  1513.  d.  1574),  Angiolo  Bronzino. 
(b.  1501,  d.  1570),  and  Alessandro  Allori,  his  scholar,  alsoi 
called  Bionaino  (b.  liiA,  d.  i  G  u  7 ).  While  Giuseppe  Ccuari. 
surnamed  tbeCbvaltered'A  rpino  (h.  1M0,  d.  1640),  enjoyed 
a  great  repiitati-  n  r^t  R  Prospero  Fontana  (b.  1512) 

and  his  daughter  Luvii..a,  v. ith  several  other  masters,  were, 
di.stinguished  at  Bologna ;  but  the  real  spirit  of  art  hail  lied. 
Empty  coufeotMinal  forms  and  facility  of  execution  were  alL 
that  leinainad  in  the  place  of  the  sterling  oualities  of  tli» 
older  niMtar*,  who  wen  often  despised  aa  (uy,  haish,  anA 
IbnnaL 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  rc  action 
from  the  Reformation  which  pervaded  the  Roman  Church, 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  arts  also.  The  Jesuits  were  fast  re- 
covering  the  ground  lost  in  what  may  be  called  the  Iteathoik 
days  of  the  papacy. 

PalesiriAa  apimoaliaad  the  music  of  the  ehurch.  and  tha 
Gsffraoeii  to  a  certain  extent  revived  the  sister  art  of  paint- 
ing. The  founder  of  their  school  Was  the  uncle  Ludovieo 
(b.  1555.  d.  IClLiJ,  a  pupil  uf  Pro'^pero  Fontana  and  Tinto- 
retto. His  nephew  Annibale  (b.  laCCJ,  d.  IGU'Ji  and  Agostino 
(b.  1558,  d.  1601)  xealoiisly  seconded  bis  efforts,  and  they 
opened  an  Mademy  at  Bologuu.  I  he  study  nf  tJte  aniique. 
and  of  nalun  Wat  tmited  to  the  endcafouv  ta,  appropriate 
the  characteristto  excellenee  of  eich  meat  distinguished 
master— a  principle  from  which  they  derivod  tbo  name  of 
theEoleclic  schind,  end  whichof  itself  can  lead  to  little.  It 
appears  indce<l  incomputihie  with  iho  unity  and  individual 
feeling  neces)>aiy  for  a  work  of  art.  I'hey  suecoeded  how* 
ever  in  elevating  the  character  of  painting  far  above  that 
which  it  bore  iu  the  bands  of  thoic  immediate  predocessora, 
and  joined  earaestneti  uA  davotioiial  fevliug  to  great 
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technical  excellence.  Ludovico  has  the  merit  of  being  the 
teacher;  A^ostino  painted  less  than  the  other  two,  and  An- 
nibale  it  without  doubt  the  mont  diilinguiibed.  His  ftw- 
MM  in  the  Pklano  ^rn«M  at  Rone,  and  hn  ^tnret  in 

ttu'  j;un>.rv  at  ITolii^'nn.  especially  the  fbrmrr.  give  t!ie  hvsX 
idea  his  real  wui  tb.  From  thi;;  scltuul  uf  the  Carra(;<:i 
issued  a  serii-;^  <>f  ^reat  masters,  of  whom  the  following  were 
the  most  eminent.  Donieniro  Zampieri.  or  Domenichino 
(b«  1581|  d>  1641),  in  «Ik  L  V  rks  a  thorough  feeling  for 
beaiitjr  and  gyeat  itreaff tb  of  coaoeption  and  exeeuttoa  aw 
Tifible.  Hii  most  eeleomted  oil  picture  n  tlw  CSommmion 

of  St.  Jerome,  iii  tin-  Vatimn,  in  which  ho^rpvcr  tho  com- 
position is  partiully  imit.ilod  from  Ajjostino  Curiacci  ;  his 
best  frescoes  me  \\v\l  in  tho  <-allief1rril  at  Faiio.  in  St.  Lnigi 
a!  Rome,  atifi  those  at  Grotta  fcrraia.  Like  Annibalo  (Jar- 
racci,  he  was  iin  admirable  landscape-painter.  Francesco 
Albani  (b.  1578,  d-  ISGO)  {winted  Cupids  and  gioupa  of  a 
mythologicat  charaeter,  which  seldom  TIM  abovA  pMttinan> 
Hi*  W'st  s.cliulars  were  Gio.  Batista  Mola  (b.  n<'2n).  Carlo 
Cignani  (b.  ICiS,  d.  17I!»,  and  Andrea  Saccbi  fl).  1594.  d. 

A  very  fnic  ])i<  ture  by  the  last  master  is  in  Ihe 
V.TSie  nn.  Carlo  Maratta  (b.  1625,  d.  1713)  was  his  scholar. 
Guido  Reni  (b.  1374,  d.  1642)  stands  among  the  first  of  the 
Bolognesc  school.  His  conception  of  baaotjr,  foriDod  by  a 
contemplaiion  of  the  antinue.  would  be  more  Mtisfhctory 
if  it  {>o--sesjed  more  indiviaual  life,  and  was  free  from  the 
somewhat  insipid  sameness  of  a  mere  ahstrnctiim.  In  his 
early  works  he  painted  with  Kreat  strt  nG;th.  The  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  tho  large  Pietik,  and  the  Crucifixion,  m 
the  Gallery  at  Bologna,  belong  to  this  period.  I'he  Aurora, 
in  the  Palaizo  RospigUosi,  is  of  his  middle  style,  when  he 
painted  with  a  warmer  colouring  than  in  his  later  works,  in 
wliii-h  the  tone  is  often  lenden,  and  the  forms,  though 
beautiful,  are  vnguc  and  itpiritless.  Gio.  Francesco  Barbieri, 
suniarocd  Guereino  da  Cento  (b.  1590,  d.  1666))  showed 
perhaps  greater  power  of  exoreuing  passion  than  Guido. 
and  was  attraeteil  hf  an  iacal  type.  In  his  early  works 
there  iaa  force  and  fullness  of  shadow,  which  was  exchanged 
afterwards  for  a  lighter  and  milder  manner.  Hi.»8t  William 
nl  B  iliigiKi,  and  St. Thomas  in  tlio  Vatican,  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  furnicr ;  the  Abraham  and  Hagar.  at  Milan,  of 
the  latter  style.  Gucrcino  hoMs  a  sort  of  intermediate  place 
between  the  EclecUe  scliool  and  the  Naturalists.  In  the 
hands  of  Lanlhineo(b.  1381,  d.  1647)  painting  again  dege- 
nerated into  a  mere  handicraft,  with  great  exaggeration, 
but  little  real  expression.  Gio.  Batista  Salvi  (b.  1605,  d. 
K.H.')),  called  frdin  his  hirthplaee  Sasso-forrato,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Domenichino.  His  pictures  have  no 
great  depth  or  broai,  hnt  show  considanbia  beauty  without 
affectation. 

Another  Eclectic  school,  that  of  the  Praeacrini,  arose  at 

Milan,  whirh  produced,  anumc^  other  masters,  Gio.  Batista 
Crespi  (b.  l  jo7,  d,  16.j:J)aiid  lus  sun  Daniele.  At  Rome, 
Federigu  Ban.ecio  of  Urbino(b.  1528.  d.  1612)  imitated  the 
style  of  Coreggio.  His  best  followers  were  Ludovico  Cardi 
daCigoli(b.  1559,  d.  icn),and  Crislofano  Allori,  a  son  of 
Aleasandro  Cb.  1277.  d.  1621).  The  Judith  of  the  latter,  in 
the  Pitti,  is  a  very  ffne  picture.  Carlo  Dolet  (h.  16  IK,  d. 
1686)  followed  much  i!ie  same  course  as  Sasso-ferrato,  but 
not  always  with  as  little  aftectation.  A  high  finish  and 
sni  ioth  r  ild  colour  often  hold  ihtj  place  of  higher  qualities. 
Pietro  Bercttini  daCortona(b.  1596,  d.  1669)  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  empty  mannerism  in  Italian  art  which  pre- 
vailed through  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  oentmy. 

Opposed  to  the  Kclctie  solunjls  wore  those  masters  who 
seem  to  have  inLi^ined  that  a  true  imitation  of  nature  con- 
sisted in  appropnatinij  to  every  and  any  sutijcct  the  lirst 
forms  whicn  came  in  their  way,  instead  of  selecting  such  as 
thoroughly  suited  the  conception  of  the  particular  Scene  to 
he  treated,  and  imitating  those  as  doselr  as  mssibto— too 
closely  tt  cannot  be.  The  vague  notion  of  the  Meat  on  tha 
one  hand  and  of  indiscriminately  copyinp;  vulgar  nature  on 
ihu  other,  are  onposile  and  equally  fatal  errors.  The  leader 
of  the  *  Naturalists' was  Mich.  .Angclo  Amerighi  da  Cara 
vag^  (b.  1569,  d.  1609),  whose  force  of  execution  was  very 
|reat,and  who  often  rose  to  real  pathos  in  his  expression. 
Among  bis  acholara  wet*  two  mnchmen,  Valentin  and 
Vouet,  At  Naples,  where  the 'Naturalists  '  opposed  in  the 
most  violent  manner  nil  encroachments  of  the  other  school, 
Giuseppe  Ribera.  or  Lo  .Spagnoletto  (b  1592,  d.  IfiSS),  has 
left  in  S.Marlino  a  masleily  Descent  fron;  the  Cross,  There  I 

in  iiiia  much  that  lemijuls  us  of  his  native  counti^.  He  1 


was  dark  and  powerfiil  in  his  shadows,  and  shtaok  frentki 
representation  of  no  tcarie  bowttm  horrible.  BaltHailbi 
(h.  1615^  d.  1673}  was  «  man  «f  moat  varied  powen.  Hu 
landscapes  Coften  wild  scenes  in  die  Apennine*)  and  hi 

hattic  pieces  ar  h'-K'  known  and  superior  lo  his  hist wal 
pictures.  Luea  Gioidano,  surnamt^l  '  Fn  Preftf»'(b.  Hu 
d.  17051,  may  he  (Considered  as  cJi  -.  i  l;  "he  seven leenth  f(it> 
tury.  We  ought  to  mention  that  at  Venice  durtdg  ibt 
perio<l,  though  art  undoubtedly  declined,  still  much  Ual « 
mod  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Jaoopo  Fdlnatbe  your.; 4 
rb.  1S44.  d.  1<96),  and  in  lhosa<tf  Ateasandra  Vsrotari,  ^ri! 
Padovanino  (b.  1570,  d.  I6i9i»  In  the  eighteenth  ceutm 
Antonio  Canale  (b.  1697,  d.  176t)  and  his  nephew Bcmvdo 
Belloito  or  C'analetto  (h.  I7jj,  d.  1780)  executed  ihu»< 
well-known  views  which  have  never  been  exceeded  for  Inuh 
and  out-door  effect. 

Nortkem  ScAoo/t.— ^lUuminatad^  MS/i.  still  renuo  » 
monuments  of  Oermnn  ait  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  ceDturii\ 
The  marriar^r  nf )iho  11.  { n7S- 98.1)  with  the  0 reck  pnnce* 
Theophnnia  proliablv  gave  the  Germi«n  artists  access  to  ti< 
technical  skill  of  the  Byzantines.    Towards  the  end  of  ti< 
twelfth  and  hcginntug  of  the  thirteenth  centuries nuUi 
sij^ns  of  new  life  in  aft  begin  to  show  themselre«.  Is  A» 
'  Panaval '  of  Wolfram  von  Bsehenbaeh,  who  lived  earh  ti 
the  thirteenth  eenttny.  the  painters  of  Cologne  and  Mia- 
tricht  ore  especially  tnentioned,  and  the  fiijures  oftheAf<* 
tles,  one  of  which  hears  the  date  1J21,  in  the  ehoreb  0/ 8l 
Ursula  in  tho  former  city,  arc  nrobaVdy  tho  oldest  Gtnm 
pictures  extant.   In  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (I34e  ;i) 
artists  seem  to  have  existed  in  Bohemia;  but  towards  tli 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  school  of  Cologne  «a 
the  most  distinguished.    Mcistcr  Wilhclm  is  spoken  of  M 
a  contemporary  chronicler,  in  1,180,  as  the  best  rauiff  J 
his  day.    Pictures  of  his  are  to  l>e  seen  in  8t  Csiiar i! 
Ooblenz,  St.  Clara  in  Cologne,  and  in  the  Boisserfe  coil(^ 
tion.   The  great  altar-piece,  formerly  in  the  chapel  of  :hr 
town-hall,  now  in  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  is  sapiMwd  t^ 
have  been  painted  by  Meister  Siephan,  and  beats  the  dia 
1410.   The  richness  of  the  colouring  rivals  that  of  Oiortnone, 
and  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  Virgin  are  tnost  ririt.-t- 
able.    A  branch  of  the  Cologne  school  appears  tu  Wh> 
phalia  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  No 
nection  has  boon  traced  between  lite  Germaa  tod  M 
Flemish  masters,  though  such  probably  existsd.  Hebert 
and  John  van  Byck  (b.  1966,  d.  1426,  and  b.  1400,  d.  \m 
united  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  old  Christian  tTpctiil 
a  clos*'  imitation  of  external  naturo  and  a  homely  suriifth 
characleri&lic  of  their  cinintry.    Their  siHtcr  Mmnstutt  i!m 
was  an  artist.    John  van  Eyek  may  be  said  to  hsTe'rr 
pub1ishe<1,'  though  he  probably  did  not  inveut  paintiiif  a 
oil.  The  great  work  ef  the  two  brothers  was  the  altst^fii* 
in  St.  Bavo  at  Ghent,  painted  for  Judocus  van  Vyt.  Ut» 
sisted  of  a  centre  picture  of  the  Worship  of  the  Latnb,* 
mounted  by  God  the  Father,  the  Virt^in,  and  St,  .loi'i  -  ' 
tiaukcd  by  folding  shutters,  all  relat  ing  to  the  prmrifiai 
ject.   The  different  parts  of  this  painting,  unquestwnabit 
one  of  the  grandest  productions  of  modem  art,stea«* 
separated.    The  upper  and  middle  portions  MMin' 
Ghent;  the  others  are  at  Berlin.    Michael  CoxiseitrtW 
a  copy  of  it  for  PhilipTI.,  which  is  still  uioru  scattered.  Ih 
school  of  Van  Kyck  «  1    Fertile  in  good  painters;  •on'^ 
them  were  Gerard  ran  Mccron,  Hugo  van  der  Goes  (jow 
of  whose  picturea  are  to  be  found  in  Italy).  Roger  vu 
BrGgn,  and  mora  aapeeially  Us  pupil  Hans  Usisiisg  a 
Memling.    Some  beaulifhl  works  of  dib  lest  nHtw  «t 
lircsen-tsd  in  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Bruges,  of  which  hfW 
an  inmate  about  the  year  1-179.    Towards  the  close  of 
fifttenth  century  we  find  a  kindred  sc-houl  to  that  nf  Fli^ 
ders  existing  at  Colt^ne;  and  the  same  iVflui!;  ni:i»  ^ 
traced  in  the  engravings  and  pictures  of  Martin  Scb  <  (».  ^ 
SehSnganer  of  Colmar,  who  painted  about  14M.  U>» 
Holbein  the  elder,  of  Augsburg,  worked  about  IM*. 
•was  at  Nurnberg  that  the  German  -^rhn:  1  displayed  it»  " 
power.    Michael  Wohlgoniulh,  of  tiiul  city  (b.  M^t- 
15,39),  was  the  master  of  Albert  Diircr  (b.  1471,  d.  l  '-**' » 
painter  who  scarcely  shrinks  flrom  cutnparisoti  with 
his  ^reat  Italian  contemporaries. 

The  earliest  undoubted  picture  of  Duier's  is  his  eea  P'' 
trait  in  the  Florence  Gall«7 ;  among  his  latmtand  aw*  w- 
suredly  his  finest  works  are  the  Apostles,  no*  in 
nich  Collection.    In  1506,  Diirer  visitinl  Venice,  but  tw 
Venetian  schwd  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  ""'^'^ 

intiucooe  over  bin  as  that  of  Fl»ndeis  proUt^  r  * 
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ourne»t  undertaken  at  a  later  pcho^i  Of  Diirer's 

xrellcnce  as  an  oiiL'riiver  we  need  not  speak  here.  Tlio 
nncipal  artists  of  ihe  Niirnbcrg  school,  atW  us  t;if:it 
aader,  were  Hans  t.  Kulm bach,  Uenry  Aldegrovcr,  I^ai  - 
bokocir  Bebaio,  Albert  Altdorfti;  «nd  G.  oige  PeD*.  Tbo 
utboHUMm  pupil  of  Raphael.  InSaxony.  LueasCranteh 
b.  1472.  <i.  1551)  was  (M:irt  paiiitor  to  tlie  ilin  t.'  electors, 
'Vederic  the  Wise,  John  ilu-  Sioailf.ist,  mul  Fuilcric  the 
i^i^nanimous.    He  accomjianied  llie  fir>t  to  the  Holy 
^d  ID  1 493.  and  shared  the  prison  of  the  last  after  the 
«ttl6  of  Muhlberg  (1S<I7).     At  a  later  period  he  wubur* 
y)mM»»u  of  WUtenbarg  md  a  ficiend  ot  Lutlwr.  wbow  nuM^ 
to^  mA  Cblharim  von  Bon  In  eootribuiod  to  bring  tboot 
Its  pictures  are  fanciful,  and  the  features  of  his  fema!L-s 
ao%t  singular.  Lucas  CiLHiarh,  the  son,  was  al*o  a  paiiitor. 
n  Holland  we  ought  to  noiico  (Joriuliiis  Engfll)icclit?.cn 
b.  1498,  iL  li33),  and  his  more  celebrated  puj  il  Lucat  of 
.eyden  Ok  1194,  d.  1533) ;  and  we  must  cla;i«3  oar  notUw  of 
he  M  Ownnm  iKhool  with  Hoiit  Holbein  the  voungcr 
b.  M9t.  i.  1S54),  who  eamo  from  Bule  to  En^land,  where 
e  died  in  the  st-rvire  of  Henry  VIII.    Most  of  bis  pin  iraits 
einain  in  llns  rountry.     Tiia  Dresden  Gallery  posst'^aieb  & 
easjiifiil  pirtuic  l'>  Inm  of  the  Virgin  atnl  Cliild.  with  the 
unUj  of  Jacob  Meyer  of  lk«le  kneeling  at  her  feet. 
It  hmfcing  Sttbo  general  obuacter  of  the  old  German 
«•  tee  a  Ti{[>our  of  eonoeptioo  and  power  of  teoiini* 


ml  ffneotkra  equal  to  any  exbibitod  by      Ttoliena:  but 

hey  are  the  'R^miaiitic'  school  oontrx-.t(.'(i  wiih  the  '  Classic* 
te  medium  through  which  they  saw  nalurti  was  more 
loe  "l  with  llio  inilividuttl  and  nalninal  )>eculittrity  of  each 
xliti;  and  there  is  visible  lu  almost  all  their  works  a  cer- 
ftin  vbimsical  and  fanleutic  feeling  totally  dilTurent  from 
Mtluag  to  bacBOD  in  the  old  Florentine  or  Sienese  poiototi. 
^tnutpeH  briefly  over  Quintin  Mc»s>s.  the  blaekamitb 
f  Antwerp  (b.  1-1 'iO.  d.  1529).  whose  Miscr.s  at  WituUor 
re  well  known.  The  later  wui  ks  ol'.John  Mabuso  (b.  14ySl, 
-lSt)2i  and  the  pictures  of  .Michael  Coxis  (b.  1497,  d.  1592) 
bow  that  forced  iiuitaiioa  of  the  Italians  which  charac- 
eriscj  ibe  tran&iiioti  from  the  old  Flemish  to  the  school  of 
Jabeot.  This  tendency  is  more  strongly  marked  in  Franz 
loru  (b.  15*20.  d.  157U),  in  the  elder  and  younK^r  Frnnrks 
b.  1544,  d.  13  iG  ;  b.  liSO,  d.  16t2),  in  BeiaavJ  van  Ori.  y 
9.  about  I49u>,  and  Otho  Venius  (b.  \:>i6,  d.  1634),  ihl< 
taster  of  Rubens.  The  works  of  these  artists  and  their 
antemporaries  are  deficient  in  iudependeoce  and  genuine 
wling.  thoueb  they  inteMal  us  aa  bnng  the  groundwork  of 
he  school  of  Rubens. 

TTie  Spanish  Netherlands,  rescued  from  Protestantism  by 
K>n  John  of  .Austria  and  the  iKinceof  Parma,  wiinessfd,  in 
bo  commcncciuciit  of  tiie  sevenleeiUh  century,  a  revi\iil  of 
aiming  more  striking  perhaps  than  that  eOectcd  by  the 
'arracci.    Peter  Paul  Rubuiu  waa  born  at  Cologne  in  1677, 
nd  (lied  at  Antwerp  in  1640.   After  leaving  theachoolof 
iVha  Vtnias,  lie  visited  Italy,  and  studied  particularly  the 
rwlw  of  Titian  and  P.  Vcroncae.    His  earlier  pictures  are 
tjun- atira' tive  than  those  wbi  li  weie  executeu  when  the 
vtrr^delining  number  of  coniinu>siotts  obliged  him  to  eua- 
•l'»y  umparingly  the  pencil  of  hi*  iiupils.   The  '  Descent 
ci'tn  the  CroM.'  in  the  catbedFal  of  Antwerpb  aud  its  oom- 
•n  nion,  are  deservedly  etted  as  among  the  be«t  epeelmens  of 
be  laaster    Jlt-^  works  luny  be  studied  in  the  greatest  |ier- 
eetioQ  in  iho  niii>cutn  and  church  of  Antwerp,  in  the  gal- 
ery  of  Vicnr.i,     i  i  ^.loic  os|)eci:illy  at  Munich.  In  om 
■ountry,  ibe  Blenheim  cullecUon  is  (peculiarly  rich  in  first- 
ate  pictures  by  Rubens.    He  is  equally  great  in  history,  in 
sndaeape^  and  in  portrait.  To  complain  that  the  fire  of  hie 
vniw  was  not  ebastened  as  in  tfae  ^reat  Italian  masters,  » 
'1  ^i<5h  that  The  artist  had  been  a  different  individual  fn.m 
fi.ii  be  waa  farmed  to  be.    When  we  lowk  at  Ruheni's 
rorks,  their  facility  of  execution,  their  energy,  and  their 
>nlliancy  hurry  us  beyond  such  considerations;  when  we 
hiuk  of  th&Mn.  ^ve  may  regret  that  his  forms  are  often  ill- 
ciucted,  and  that  the  Wut»  wimal  vigpnr  of  his  bacchauals 
^  ptithed  to  ooarseneaa. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  pupils  of  Rubens  was  Antony 
ill  Dyck  fb  1599,  d.  1641).  Al  first  he  inuiated  dosely 
I'C  peculiaritiefe  of  his  master,  but  after  lii.i  residence  in 
uly  he  adopted  a  more  tranquil  tune  of  feeling  and  soberer 

'ur.  His  historical  piotures  arc  very  fine,  but  not  equal 
^  'Jieir  way  to  themuMrous  and  admirable  portraits,  many 
'  *bifb  were  exeented  during  a  restdenee  in  England,  and 
''''  icrnain  in  this  countnr. 

I  ^1  the  other  scholars  of  Rubeos,  ft;w  did  moce  thao  imi- 


tate and  surootirocs  exaggerate  the  outward  characlciiiticf 
of  tbeir  leader.  The  best  amun^'  them  were  Jacob  Jordaoni 
(b.  1594,  d.  ir>78)  and  Ga^par  de  Crayer  (b.  1585,  d.  1669). 

In  Holland.  Michael  Mircvclt  (b.  1567,  d.  1641 )  and  Frans 
Hals  (b.  1484»  d.  1666)  painted  histonraod  portnita,  aapo- 
cially  the  latter,  with  great  succm.  Bartbol.  van  der  Heist 
(b.  1013,  d.  ir;70)  api>ruaclicd  very  closely  to  Vandyck  in 
cohuir.  Ilis  finest  work,  the  Festival  ^iven  by  the  Burgbor- 
RUiird  uf  .Amsterdam  on  the  cunchisum  of  the  treaty  of 
Weatpbalia.  is  in  the  museum  uf  that  cUy.  Anothor  excellent 
picture  of  smaller  diinensiuns  is  in  the  Louvre. 

Tlie  great  master  of  the  Dutch  school  howerer  waa 
PftuI  Rembrandt  van  Ryn  (b.  1606.  d.  1674).  In  hhi  por> 
traits  and  ideal  heads  we  fiii<I  llie  most  wonderful  truth 
and  dignitv,  but  hi?  peculiar  pu\\cr  cuuausled  iii  a  mas- 
tery of  lii;ht  ami  s-luide,  whadi  rendered  the  Ionncsi  Mihjects 
vebiclcs  for  hi^  and  poetical  feeling.  Thv  duulh  and 
brillianqr  thus  produced  seem  hardly  attainable  by  more 
colour  on  a  flat  opaque  aurlkce,  and  when  we  look  at  his 
numerous  etchings,  we  marvel  still  more  how  his  neeAe  on 
the  copper  has  almost  sur[  a>jed  his  :  i  •  il  un  the  canvas. 
C-m^ci  jiis  of  his  piAvcr  to  attain  sulji.uiiiy  by  liii;ht  and 
shade  aluiie,  he  seems  ot'len  to  ha\e  rcjinced  \n  5h'jvvirifj  huw 
that  nne  charm  could  make  us  heedless  of  coarseness  of 
conception  and  tneaaiiesa  of  form.    Rembrandt's  principal 

{upils  and  imitators  were  Gerbrand  van  den  Eockhout  <b 
621.  d.  1674),  Perd.  Bui  (b.  1611.  d.  1681).  who  excelled  in 

E or  trait,  Nicholas  Mans  (b.  1C32.  d.  1693),  and  Salomon 
[oning  (h.  liXiy ).    Of  another  pupil,  Gerard  Dow,  we  shall 
s|>eak  iiumediateiy. 

It  is  neccsi^ary  just  to  mention  Gerard  Hontborst,  called 
by  the  Italians  Gberardo  delle  Notti  (b.  1592,  d.  1660),  who 
imitated  Canivanio  and  the  Italian  *  Natunlista.'  Mis 
elTeets  of  torrb  «m  candle  light  ate  much  celebrated.  Ge- 
rard Lairesse  fb.  Ifi40,  d.  1711)  is  best  debcribcd  as  a  Fleniisih 
imitator  of  Nic ohus  Poassin.     Adrian  van  der  Wei-ff  (b. 

d.  has  little  to  recommend  him  bcsnles  a  finiith 

and  smouthrie.ss  uf  surface,  to  which  higher  qualiiies  are  sa- 
crificed; bis  human  figures  present  the  tcxturo  of  ivory 
rather  than  of  Uesh*  teithmuoh  afiiactatioii  and  Utile  genuine 
expression  of  passion  or  chsraeter. 

We  inii!»t  n'iW  (urn  to  those  masters  who  arc  must  distin- 
guished in  \i  liat  is  calUd  'Genre,' a  word  for  which  it  i» 
d.flh  uli  to  find  a  substitute  and  still  mure  difhcult  to  fur- 
ni»b  a  dciiuition.  The  subject  may  be  real  or  fictitiouik  hut 
if  the  picture  is  on  a  small  scale»aild  the  objeet  of  the 
artist  has  been  the  oxpressien  of  huliMMii;  OK  the  pietttnets 
of  colour,  or  of  and  shade;  if  those  qndittes  which 
are  accessories  in  great  Works  have  been  to  htm  ends,  then 
it  setiius  to  come  within  the  negativo  class,  designated  by 
the  French  word  used  above.  It  is  the  popular  si<le,  the 
every-day  life  of  art,  as  contrasted  with  the  epic  grandeur 
of  historical  or  the  enibusiasm  of  devotional  works. 

Peter  Breughel  the  elder  (b.  1510.  d.  1570)  was  called 
Boor-Brcughel,  from  the  subjects  of  many  of  bb  pictures, 
as  his  son,  Peter  Breughel  the  younger,  obtained  the  name 
of  Uvli  Breugliel.  from  the  fantastic  scenes  which,  he  por- 
trayed. The  Temptation  uf  St.  Anthony  was  in  like  man- 
ner a  favourite  subject  of  the  elder  Tenters  (b.  1582,  d. 
1C49),  who  by  no  moans  etjuidled  Ua  sen  and  pupil  David 
Teniers  (b.  1610,  d.  1690)  in  thcHw  seenes  of  merry-making 
and  peasant-life  for  which  he  is  so  celebrated.  Nothing 
can  suqiass  the  reality  of  the  vulgar  comfort  with  which  his 
single  figures  »U  aud  smoke,  or  the  drunken  gaiety  uf  his 
larger  assemblies.  His  colour  is  cool  and  his  touch  firm 
and  vigorous.  Sometimes  he  amused  himself  with  imitating 
the  works  of  masters  of  a  different  east.  In  Adrian  tan 
Ostade  (b.  1610,  d.  1685)  we  have  the  same  subjects  treated 
in  a  warmer  and  more  mellow  tone,  but  perhaps  wuh  less 
individual  truth  and  character,  though  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  general  efiecl,  than  by  Teniers.  Isaac  van  Ostade 
painted  fbwer  interiors,  and  IbUowed  his  brother's  style, 
with  lew  anocem.  The  humour  of  Adrian  Brouwer 
(b.  1608,  d.  1640),  who  is  reported  to  have  mixed  deeply  in 
the  scenes  whi(  (i  he  painted,  is  of  a  broadi  r  cast.  In  Jan 
Sleeii  tb.  Id.Ul,  d.  Iti^'J)  there  are  satirical  touches  and  u 
genuine  coniic  unity  which  equal  Ilogurlli.  The  picliirein 
the  Duke  ot  Wellington's  gallery  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  these  i^uahiies.  Tmre  is  aiiolberdepartment  of '  Genre,' 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  drinking-lxjuts  of 
Teniers  or  Biouwer  that  genteel  comedy  d<»es  to  broad 
farce.  In  this  Gerard  Tcrburg  aud  Gerard  Dow  stand  pro- 
cmiucnu  The  fotmei(b.  16U6,d.  1681}  threw  into  the  soeuei 
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which  he  repreiented  a  delicacy  of  feelinp  and  a  sort  of  du-  ' 
r  r'  til  whirl!  add  greatly  to  the  valiu-  of  his  execution  and 
bigh  finiHti.  Of  tnis  kind  are  tbo  cokbrated  Satin  Gown, 
«B|{raved  by  Wille,  tba  Thiropeter  at  Munich,  and  the  Ca- 
valier and  Lady  in  thtLouvf*.  Gerard  Dow  (b.  1813,  d. 
1680)  was  (bo  pupil  of  Rembnudr,  from  whom  be  gained* 
thoinugh  knowledge  of  li:^ht  and  shade,  and  a  feeling  for 
general  effoct  which  preserved  his  elaborate  execution  from 
bU  tediou»ncs8,  while  he  secured  bjr  it  a  wonderful  reality  in 
tbe  household  scenes  which  he  deliuhted  tu  paint.  In  some 
of  his  pietum,  as  in  that  of  tbo  Dropsical  Lady,  there  is 

KKt  pktbofl.  Gabriel  Metsu  (bw  16 1ft,  d.  16ft6)  tnalba 
t  hnitstor  oflVbnrg.  Franx  Mierii,  a aebolarof  G«- 
TafADow  (1).  d.  UiSl ).  equalled  his  master  in  fineness  of 
flnisb,  but  lujl  la  genuine  feelintt.  Ca-Hpar  Netschor  (b.  1639, 
tl.  16- 1)  and  Eglon  van  dor  Nccr  (b.  lf»43.  d.  1  7ii.i)  painted 
in  the  same  style.  The  interiors  of  Peter  van  Uoogbe  (b. 
1659,  d.  1722)  arc  remarkable  for  miiKical  effects  of  light 

Tbo  great  Italian  paiaten  Giorgione  and  Titian  mra 
admiirabTi^  in  landscape.  Annibale  Caraeci  and  Domani- 
rhino  have  left  exeellent  i)ictvires  in  this  department.  But 
as  if  the  \i^line;s  of  tlic  eountry  !>tiin iilated  it.-  nalives  to 
sividv  all  ilie  aids  which  make  an  ntdiiiary  seene  jiiclure.sque, 
it  was  in  Fiandors  and  in  Holland  that  landscape  painting 
traa  moit  eultiTftied.  In  the  school  of  Van  Byek,  tbe  back- 
sroundsare  often  elaboraieW  imiuted  from  naton:  Joa- 
ehita  Pateni«r  <b.  1487)  and  Herri  de  B)es  (b.  1480.  d.  1S50Y 
executed  works  in  «hieli  the  l;indscape  claims  an  independ- 
ent existence  and  iho  ligures  have  alreaily  become  aeeesso- 
rio*.  John  Breughel,  or  'Velvet-Bre\i;4hcl  '  (b.  Ijf.J,  d. 
1625),  copied  with  wonderful  minutonm  all  the  variety  of 
vegetation.  Contemporary  with  Annibale  Carracci  there 
lived  at  Rome  a  FlemWl  artial.  Ihaul  Bci)  (b.  l&ii,  d.  1626), 
who  forms  a  sort  of  link  between  the  landseape  peinlera  of 
the  north  and  south. 

In  that  kind  of  landscape  the  excellence  of  which  con- 
sists in  grandeur  and  the  form  of  the  large  masses,  Nicolas 
Pounin  led  tbe  way.  He  v\  a^  fullowe<l  by  Ga.Httar  Dughet, 
orFotMlH  (b.  1600,  d.  1C63),  and  Sebastian  Bourdon  (b. 
1616,  d.  1671).  Claude  Ge16e  was  a  native  of  Loriaine  (b. 
1600,  d.  1682);  he  was  the  first  educated  by  A.  Tassi,  a 
scholar  of  P.  Brd,  hut  nature,  and  nature  aione.  Ian[,'liihim 
to  tinse  bis  (>jaceful  funusof  foliage  and  bis  ripphng  water 
with  tne  cool  pearly  hue  of  morning  or  the  rich  glow  of  an 
Italian  evening,  ilis  pictures  acquired  in  his  Ufelioie  tbo 
value  which  they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

The  style  of  Claude  reacted  on  the  Low  Countries.  Her- 
EUanu  Swanovclt  (b.  1620.  d.  1680)  was  his  pupil:  John 
Both  (b.  1Gll>,  d.  1061)  and  Adam  Pynackcr  (b.  1621,  d. 
1673)  Were  pauiters  of  the  same  character.  Tbe  Dutch 
landeeape  painters  kept  closer  to  Northern  nature:  such  are 
the  worka  of  John  van  Grojen  (b.  1596,  d.  1656);  generally 
1«w  sea  ooaste,  exoevted  in  a  brown  transpnrant  tone.  An- 
tliony  Waterloo  (b.  16)8,  d.  1660)  is  better  ktiomi  hf  his 
admirable  etchinffs  than  by  his  pictures. 

The  lienius  of  llcmbrandt  exentised  considerable  influ- 
ence over  landscape.  But  the  leaders  of  this  particular 
erhool  were  Jacob Rntsdael  (b.  1635.  d.  1681)and  his  pupil 
Mindert  Hobbema  Cb,  1«11).  Tbe  best  works  of  these 
maitera  carry  us  into  the  depth  of  the  ibmt  and  convey 
that  sort  of  lonely  feeling  which  retired  woodland  scenery 
imparts.  Albert  Evcrdingen  (b.  1621,  d.  1675)  gave  bis  pic- 
tures mure  of  the  Norwegian  cbMieter,«nd  eliea  painted 
waterfalls  and  pine-forests. 

\\c  have  s>u;d  nothing  of  the  pastoral  side  of  landscape, 
in  which  Nicolaa  Berghem  {h.  1624,  d.  1683),  Albert  Cuyp 
(h.  1600),  Carl  dn  Jardin  (h.  1640,  d.  1678),  and  Adrian 
van  der  Vclde  (b.  1630.  d.  IfiJS),  excelled.  Philip  Wn  ii  er- 
mans  (b.  1620,  d.  1068)  pursued  a  line  peculiar  almost 
to  him-wlf,  or  in  which  at  least  he  has  no  rival.  He  exe- 
ouied  battles,  fairs,  halls  of  cavalry,  and  all  scenes  in  which 
horses  occur,  with  exquisite  tmth  and  deHeaiqr. 

Tbe  most  eminent  marine  painters  wore  Bonaventura 
Peters  (b.  (614.  d.  1652),  Ludolf  Baekhuyiitin  (b.  1631,  d. 

and  Wdliam  van  dcr  Vcldo(b.  IfilO.  d.  1693).  Fnin2 
Snyder.*  (h.  1579,  d.  1654),  John  F>t  (b.  Ib'Jj.  d.  1700). 
and  John  Weenix  (b.  Ift-l-l.  d.  ITiH),  painted  animals.  Tlic 
flrsl  of  the  three  r\e'>uted  large  ImiUing  pieccs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ruben  . 

Sp<muh  ScAoo/.— The  Flemtsb  masten,  as  might  be  cx- 
pecte<l.  seem  to  have  exereiwd  an  earty  inihienoe  in  Spain, 
especially  two,  known  as  Mi.  rr  llogcfCHlj)  and  Juan 
flaaieQCO  (i4V6),  who  ato  &u^posud  by  gome  to  have  been 


Roger  van  Bixi^^c,  u  pupil  of  J.  van  Eyck.  and  .lolin  Hea- 
ling. Tlio  works  of  Lui.^  de  Morales  of  Hud.ijDi  (d  liM^ 
show  some  traces  of  early  Fkiui&h  minuteness  and  biri- 
ness,  with  great  power  of  expression,  occasionally  exa^ 
rated,  Femaado  Gallegp  imitated  Albert  Diirer.  Anl«iiH 
del  Rineon  (b.  )446.d.  J500),  Alonao  BeRugnete(b.  Ut«, 
d.  liC2),  Pedro  Campaiia,  a  Flcrainij  by  birth  (b.  l.iL3,t 
lj**U).  Luis  de  Vargas  (b.  13U.;,  d.  156^),  and  Viaait 
Joaiies  of  Valencia  (b.  1521,  d.  IjT'J  ),  were  the  eadlK 
nish  masters  of  euunence  who  ^tudied  in  Italy. 

The  Works  of  Emcon  are  rare :  there  is  an  altar-pi«^  i 
his  at  Robledo  de  Chavela,  not  lar  from  the  EacurisL  Cia 
pena's  Descent  ftom  the  Uraes,  and  the  celebrated  G«ak 
of  Vargas,  are  in  tlic  cathedral  of  S.iville.  Thcmnusf 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  Ji>atics,  u  ui  ijir 
museum  of  Madrid.  Alonao  Sanchez  Ciello  (d.  ISJtl)  ind 
Juan  Fernandez  Navarretc  el  Mudu  (b.  1526.  d.  i:r}> 
painted  respectively  portraits  u;id  sacred  subjrtti  id 
rhilip  U.  Tbe  colouring  of  Mavanete  is  wy  &M»,9i 
resemUee  that  of  the  Venelian  sdiool. 

In  the  school  of  Seville,  in  the  seventeenth  rcntji  .  iiir 
principal  forerunners  of  Murillo  were  Juan  de  lis  K  tim 
(b.  1658,  d.  162.)),  w  hose  finest  picture  is  pcrliii|;*  ihi-l  ai 
of  St.  Isidore,  in  the  church  of  that  saint  (lt>Jo)ai  Senile; 
tlie  two  llcrreras,  and  Francisco  Zurbarau  (b.  Ut)s,«l.  liiii. 
Tbo  elder  Herrera  (b.  1576,  d.  165ft)  is  distiogniiksl  k 
vigour  and  boldness  of  execution.  Zurbaran^  gnstMoi 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  formerly  in  the  (-'olcgio  ck Sen:! 
Tomas,  will  boar  comparison  with  ihe  best  picliWPi'j?jaj 
master.  Harlolomii  E.teb;)n  Munllo  (b.  16ltl,d.  ItS'itlkii 
left  early  pictures  at  Seville  winch  give  little  woam  d 
bis  subsequent  excellence.  U  was  only  after  nis  rtUa 
from  Madrid  in  1645  thai  he  attained  that  ftcedois  aai' 
nower  vhieh  eharaeierite  his  best  works.  Tlw  iitw  rf 
Nfurillo  is  supposed  in  this  country  to  stand  liighoit  m  tie 
Spaniib  school,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Diejjo  Vdisqwi 
de  Silva  (b.  1  j'j9,  d.  IGCO)  was  the  greater  man  of  th«  tn. 
His  portraits  are  inimitable:  his  historical  worki  in  lU 
Madrid  Gallery,  such  as  the  Surrender  of  Breda,  loii  k 
sketches  of  landscape  in  the  same  oollectiuii,  •reof^iS 
excellence.  One  or  his  most  celebrated  early  pieismli: 
the  Water-carrier,  now  at  .\p8lcy  House. 

AloiiM  Canu  of  Gianada  (b.  1600,  d.  1667)  paiatelvLi 
a  fine  feeling  of  simplicity  and  beauty.  Franciico  RiUiu 
(b.  1551,  d.  1628)  is  generally  held  to'be  tbe  U-st  muitr 
the  Valencian  school.  The  altar-piece  in  tbo  chaiwl  of  Mt;- 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  is  probably  by  him.  ClaudioCtdb 
(d.  1 6U3 )  is  one  of  the  last  Spanish  masters  who  deserve  o<M 
His  picture  in  the  Sacristy  of  tlieE^curial  is  a  fir*l muf 

French  School. — Leonardo,  Andrea  del  Saito,  Rj4i..i,  j6J 
Primaticcio  were  amony  the  Italians  i>lioia  ilie  uu  d 
Francis  L  introduced  into  France;  but  wo  find  little  iHr 
pendent  existenee  of  French  painting  before  SiiiM»V«ail 
(b.  I5*'2,  d,  IC  II),  who  studit  d  the  later  Venetian  piint* 
and  Caravairyio;  Im,  contemporary  Nie.  Puussili  lb.  liH 
d.  166.))  .^tamped  a  character  on  the  art  of  Uii  wuoin 
which  tuay  be  said  to  have  lasted  to  our  own  dsvs.  H< 
style  is  based  in  some  degree  on  a  oonfusiOD  of  tlie  "la- 
bilities of  sculpture  and  patntioig— ataUiesqae  Am 
drawing,  and  tilie  composition  at  ml  bes<relief  clothed  m  if 
pleasing'  colour,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  ll»«<J* 
still  combine  to  produce  considerable  effect;  aaeff"*''**" 
ever  of  a  limited  kind,  analogoiu  to  that  resulting 
classical  correctness  of  Racine's  tragedies.  Gajpar  P«f|*^ 
and  Claude  Lorrain  have  been  already  named,  fli-  ^ 
of  Vouet's scholars  was  EustacbeLe Sueur  (U  1617,il. 
Peter  Mignard  (b.  1610,  d.  1605)  and  Cbsrbs  U  H'^^ 
{h.  1C19,  d.  1690)  were  pupils  of  the  same  scho«L  1* 

EoiUaits  of  the  former  are  good:  the  large  pid*"**  ™^ 
run  were  disfigured  bv  the  atlectation  of  the  tune  of  L««l» 
XIV.  Antoine''Watteau  was  burn  in  1(584,  and  Jicfi  w''-'- 
Joseph  Ycrnet  (b.  iril,  d.  irsy)  executed  ».ime  bwuii"" 

landseapea  and  aea-pieees.  J.  B.  Grouse  (b.  1726.  <1.  i  -f'^ 
exeeUed  in  the  representation  of  scenes  of  domestu: '^ 

III  liter  times,  Jacques  Louis  David  (b.  174*.  a-  '*'^' 
carried  out  on  a  largor  hcuIo  the  principle*  of  Pol'*"'' 
is  impossible  to  deny  bis  pictures  the  meni  o.'' fine  ttra*UJ 
and  a  certain  [lower;  but  disagreeable  colour,  exag?«f*  , 
theatrical  expression,  and  academic  affecution  ii'^f  ' 
eflfect  of  their  belter  (jualitios.   iHis  most  eniuen|  i*''"**^ 
were  Gerard,  Gros,  Girodet,  Guerin,  and  Cwricsult^^ 
English  .Sc/ioo/.-Excei)!  the  portrait  painters.  J»"J| 

Oliver,  and  Cooper,  in  the  roign  of  CUarii!*  U  •'"^ 
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nr*e  an  English  arlist  of  anj  eminence  until  we  orrive  at 
.£Z-wUi(bi.l<i97,i}.  17<4);  nr  his  Iklher-in-Iaw  Sir  Jamea 
hardly  d«wrva«  notiee.  The  reader  vill  And  a 
urt-e  detailed  account  of  Hogarth  in  the  article  wbidi  hears 
i&  name.  No  imitator  has  at  all  livallcil  hii  peculiar  ex- 
cllettces.  Bo) dell's  Shakspere  Gallery  certainly  roused  a 
cc\  in«  fbr  art,  and  contribaled  to  the  spirit  which  prevailad 
n  Kiigland  at  the  end  of  tfa*  latt  century.  Sir  Joahua 
Icyiiolda  (b.  1723,  d.  1792)  still  remains  the  first  on  the 
ist  uf  English  porlrait-painler*.  His  historical  pictures  are 
:  very  inferior  merit.  Nij  portrait  w  as  {icrhaps  ever  painted 
»i^ich  represents  character  njoro  vivkJI),  and  tells  its  story 
>oiU:r.  than  that  of  Lord  HeathlicUl.  Many  of  his  female 
wrtn^a  ara  equally  auceesiful.  H  is  colour  waa  «ke«Ueat. 
iMugh  not  always  tailing;.  Oeoi^e  Konney  (b.  1734. 
L  18u2)  lias  left  some  works  which  almost  rival  Reynolds, 
rbeearlierworksof  Benjamin  West  (b.  1738,  d.  1820)  make 
IB  le  1  111 n  stioiigly  ihc  tnann  [  ■ !  uuiformity  and  coldness 
f  biS  later  pictures.  James  Barry  (b  1 741.  a.  1806)  had  at 
tsa^t  the  merit  of  daring  to  undertake  a  work  of  tli«  greatest 
mgaHmik  John  Opie(b.  1 7ci .  d.  1 807)  was  onaof  our  most 
«Watfid  OMatara,  ana  eertainly  superior  to  Northeota.  Wil* 
on  (b.  1744.  d.  t7S2)  and  Gainsborough  (b.  1727,  d.  1788) 
.lUst  be  looked  ou  as  the  founders  of  the  Ent>lish  school  uf 
indsr-ape-painting.  We  cannot  but  lament  that  the  Ra- 
4>aele»qoe  purity  of  Stolhard's  early  designs  was  afterwards 
Bctolged  for  the  preltinesses  of  Watteau.  It  is  impossible 
«  dai^  poatieal  tmacination  and  grandaur  to  Fuaeli,  though 
haae  qiulMw  arv  oMcnred  by  o? arebargad  and  nannerad 
iitwing. 

In  our  own  day  Lawrence  executed  portraits  inferior  only 
a  lbo^e  of  Reynolds;  but  they  possess  rather  more  of  thu 
onreutional  lone  of  the  faabion  of  the  time  in  which  the 
rtiit  lived  than  is  Jbond  in  tin  bast  works  of  Sir  Joabua 
tayooMa. 

Tt  Rinaint  to  loolc  round  and  see  what  is  the  promise  of 

'  ir  opeuii  art  at  the  present  time.  In  Italy  and  in  Spain 
tuiv  has  been  done  m  this  century.  The  influence  of  the 
cbool  of  David  is  visible  in  the  works  of  Camuccini  in  the 
Irswr  ooontty,  and  in  those  of  Madraao  and  Aparicto  in 
ba  totlsr.  PoKtieal  avants  have  doubtleM  oontribnied  to 
irtng  abont  these  results.  In  Germany  a  new  sera  has 
ommemred.  We  have  passed  too  rapidly  orer  the  ground 
0  noiire  Oeser  (h.  1 T 1 ".  d.  1799).  Rapliael  Mengs  <h.  1  72i?, 
I.  1779),  An^^clica  KauiFman,  and  others;  but  at  the  pre- 
mt  mttment  the  schools  of  IDiuueldorf  and  Munich  are  pro- 
luciiigworkiwliosecelebritywdl  be  lasting.  Fraseo>painting 
Naatorted  into  life  again  with  fresh  vigour  hi  tne  latter 
«pital.  In  Overherlc,  who  resides  at  Rome,  wo  find  the 
lurilyand  b<'auty  of  ilie  Umhnan  school  renewed.  CorncUus, 
lulius  Srhnor,  niid  Henry  Hess,  thou;;rh  far  firom  faultless, 
have  worked  most  successfully  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria.  At  Diisseldorf,  Lessingand  Bcndemann  are 
Nro  vary  dialingoiahed  artists^  and  painters  of  considerable 
NameneearenotwantingatBerlitt.  Amongmodem  French 

tieture*  the  battle-pieces  and  historical  works  of  Horace  [ 
eriit't  iiold  a  high  place.  Leopold  Robert  is  celebrated  i 
f  r  husceneii  of  Italian  rural  life,  Granet  for  his  iiueriors, 
Gudin  and  Isabey  for  their  sea-pieces.  Delaroche  and  Kugeite 
IkHeria  are  traitors  to  the  principles  of  David,  and  may  be 
wsidweA  as  the  chiaft  of  a  romaotio  lehool  of  French 
HsloriMd  painting. 

In  Eoglaiid  there  is,  as  there  ever  ha«  T  pcn,  littV  ('f-mand 
^  lar^  historical  works.  Yet  nt  the  ]n:»cni  rnonient  no 
portrait  painter  of  great  excellcin-e  1  ii  riled  the  place  of 
Lawrence.  Tlte  earlier  works  of  Wdkie  are  well  known  ;  to 
our  eve  there  is  in  his  lalar  piotniea  a  sitghtness  and  want 
sf  substaooe  whkh  is  not  sompensatad  (or  by  their  beility 
if  execotloa.  Leslie  and  Miuraady  detarvedly  poaseia  a 
bigh  rep'jijfi  11  iii  that  walk  of  art  which  Wilkie  seems 
inclined  to  abandon.  Etty's  colour  and  form  are  so  fine 
Iliat  we  regret  the  frefjuent  abfence  of  chaste  feeling  and 
the  iKadoninanoa  of  academical  display.  The  cbaractenst  ic 
oeellSBCaaf  Bnatlake'k  pietnras  nay  ba  said  to  be  their 
pjnty  of  Uste  and  the  c^ndent  marks  whiieh  they  bear  of  a  [ 
K^hlf  coltivaled  mind,  deeply  imbued  with  the  feeling  of  j 
•,:)"•  oldc.  tn  is;,  rb.  1  Ia- same  rcllnement  is  visible  in  the 
ijxquwUo  landscapes  of  Calcott.  No  genius  was  ever  more  , 
MirWus  that  that  shown  by  Turner.  The  gloomy  trrandeur 
9f  his  List  Plagua  of  Egypt,  which  is  as  simple  as  a  land- 
icape  of  Nlaolaa  Pautoin.  contruta  singularly  SOOUKh 
vitn  the  f^orgeousncsB  of  the  Rise  of  Cartbafe  or  the 
hair.  Without  pretending  to  defend  soms  of  bit  sxtntva- 
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ganrc  i  of  colour,  it  nittst  be  remembered  tliat  maar  pieiufas 
of  Tutm»r'%  which  now  appear  sober,  uere  too  gaudy  for  il>e 
publie  taste  when  they  were  painted,  and  only  obiaii.cd 
gratluolly  the  rank  which  thev  huld  at  the  present  day. 

A8  a  painter  of  aiiiuiitU.  Eilvtm  Landsk-cr  far  !inrpas»os 
any  of  liie  old  masters,  and  stands  unrivalled  for  softuess, 
breadth  of  touch,  and  wonderful  expression  of  character. 
One  remarkable  feature  in  modern  Rir^lish  art  is  the  high 
class  of  works  executed  in  water-colours. 

(Miiller.  Handhtieh  der  Kumt ;  Sillig,  Calaloem  Arli- 
/IcU'H  ;  Viisiiri.  Vi'.pdri  Pitlnn  ;  Lauzi.'M/ i<j  J'llt'inni  : 
Rumuhr,  Jlalienische  thrschungm ;  Kutjier.  HandburJi 
der  Getchiehte  der  Mulerei ;  Waagcn,  KunstwerJiff  und 
Kit  rt$ tier  in  England  und  Puriti  Cean  Bermudex,  Diccio' 
iiarii)  de  las  Bellas  Artet ;  Passavaat»  Kun$trtiu  durek 
England  und  Be^itni  Pillungton's  JXeihnanf  ^  Pain- 
tert.) 

PAINTING.  HOUSE,  i,  the  art  of  painting  the  interior 
and  exterior  of  uur  dwellings  and  other  builatngs  with  a 
composition  which  shall  preserve  froiu  decay.  pTca^o  the 
eye,  and  render  the  surikcea  to  which  it  is*applied  loss 
liable  to  soil  and  easier  to  be  cleaned.  Tt  h  executed  either 
in  oil  or  distemper. 

In  oil  the  principal  tools  employed  are  hrushes  made  of 
liogs'  brintles  f.ir  large  .surfucv'-,  and  *a.-li  tools  made  of 
Hiier  hau-  fur  small  work,  as  mouldings,  wiiidowbara*  && 
After  being  used,  thsy  are  k«pt  in  water  to  prevent  their 
getting  hard. 

White  lead  is  used  fbr  white  colour;  it  is  also  the  basis  of 

all  ordinary  colours.  The  cnlmirtng  stihstanccs  (stainrrt) 
in  geneial  Uie  are  earths,  umhiT,  ocli;e,  Silmui,  Venetian 
red,  purple,  brown,  Sic.  ;  the  first  tlirec  nro  sometimes 
burnt,  a  process  wluch  reddens  and  darkens  them.  Metallic 
compounds  are  red  lead,  vermilion,  Prussian  blue,  dirome 
yellow,  vardighs.  Bninsviok  green,  Tardiier,  &c. 

Animal  and  refetahle  eolours  are  lakes,  indigo,  ivory 
black,  and  lampblack. 

All  these  require  to  be  ground  very  fine  in  oil.  This 
tedious  and  unwh.iU'some  process  was  formerly  perforroud 
by  band,  and  by  painters  for  ilieir  own  use,  hut  now  tho 
manufacturil^;  chemists  are  enabled,  by  the  application 
machinery,  to  supply  the  arltcles  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
prepared  at  home;  and  the  painter. being  relieved  froua 
this  troublesome  part  of  liis  business,  will,  if  h«  aim  at 
excellence  in  his  profi  ^sion,  turn  his  attention  to  the  higher 
braiiches  of  bis  art.  and  stu  ly  the  laws  by  which  colours  are 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  harmonise  or  cou- 
traa  litem  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  liquids  in  use  are  linseed  oil  (sometimes  boiled  with 
litharge  to  render  it  drying,  and  hence  called  boiled  oil),  and 
oil  or  spirits  of  turpi-ntiiie.  ralli.-d  titr/  s.  Tlicso  arc  i  niii- 
bined  fur  use  in  various  ]iropur(iuns  according  to  cireuiu- 
stances:  when  the  paint  is  required  to  bear  a  glusji,  or  is 
intended  for  outside  work,  most  oil  is  used ;  and  fur  blacky 
chocolate  colour,  green.  &c.,  outside,  boiied  oil  alone,  or 
with  a  very  little  turps,  is  best  For  flatting,  which  has  no 
glo«s,  turps  alone  is  requisite.  To  all  paint  a  little  su^ar  of 
lead,  or  litharge  {dnjnx),  should  he  added  t()  make  It  dry 
quick.  It  la  important  that  all  surfaces  intended  to  be 
painted  should  be  thoraugUy  dry,  otharwwe  the  paint  viU 
bo  liable  to  peel  off. 

With  respect  to  mixing,  the  workman  takes  as  raneh  white 
lead  as  experience  tells  nim  is  requisite,  and  a  little  oil  or 
turps;  and  after  these  are  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  stiflT 
knife,  he  adds  dryers  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of  the 
tlainers  above  mentioned,  according  to  the  tint  which  ho 
wishes  to  produce.  After  reducing  the  mass  to  tho  con- 
•iBtenoe  of  cream  by  the  addition  of  turps  or  oil,  the  whole 
should  he  stMlned  through  a  piece  of  canvass  or  muslin, 
when  it  is  ready  lor  ubs^  and  ia  termed  by  the  workmea 
colour. 

For  the  best  work,  the  knots  (iT  vcllow  de;ii  should  he  cut 
otit  to  the  deplli  of  a  quarter  ul  an  inch  by  the  jumer,  while 
the  work  is  on  tho  bench,  and  pieces  of  the  same  wood  in- 
serted in  their  places  and  glued  in  hand-tight  only,  fbr  if 
compressed  by  a  blow  with  a  hammer,  they  will  afterwards 
swe'l  ;ir  1  poil  the  surface.  For  general  purposes  the  knots 
are  pi  .UiJvi  with  red  lead  and  size.  When  this  is  dry,  they 
are  sinootbed  wilb  t;lass-i>apcr,  and  tlie  wnrk  is  ready  for 
priming,  which  is  cofii)>osed  of  red  and  white  lead  ground  in 
and  mixed  with  linseed  oil  only.  When  dr^.the  work  is 
ania  rubbed  down  with  glass-paper  or  puniee-slone,  and 
lOi  niiUlisloaL  fte.  ere  stopped  with  putty.  The  following 
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coaU  contain  about  as  much  oil  as  turps  hiuI  arc  ti  rine<I 
Mcond  colour,  third  colour,  &c. ;  but  the  last  coat  previous 
lo  the  flnUhing  one  is  in  all  cases  termed  the  ground,  and 
u  near  the  colour  uf  the  iDteiid«d  finith,  4sxcept  for  U»ck. 
green,  and  some  other  coarM  dark  eolourt,  wheti  the  gIfOUnd 
ib  linid  col. HI r,  composed  of  wliito  ami  lilai  k  mixed  together. 

The  repainting  of  old  wurk  js  lUe  bame  new,  with  the 
omiKsion  of  the  knotting  aud  priming. 

SiOQA-work.  tiucco.  &C.  are  treaied  the  same  ai  wood. 
It  i»  the  genera)  praetiee  t»  repeat  the  coats,  allowing 
sufficient  time  between  each  to  dry,  till  the  work  ceases 
to  absucb,  which  is  known  by  the  absence  of  dull  spots  and 
p.Tti  Ill's.  It  is  also  tile  pt;i<  lire  to  otiiit  turps  in  mixing 
colour  for  work  which  m  wxjitcied  to  »l)-.orl)  murh.  As  to 
grcuning,  the  methods,  tools,  and  materials  adopti-*!  in  tlii* 
•rt  vvcy  with  almoit  every  workman,  and  it  would  be  use- 
less to  Bltempt  to  describe  in  writing  the  pracene*  which 
are  so  dependent  on  the  artist's  taste,  hut ««  m»y  obiem 
-  that  the  work  having  received  a  ground  in  oil  of  the  predo> 
iiiin:ii:nL^  ( of  the  material  to  be  imitated,  the  f^nrn  of 
wood  IS  generally  represented  by  semi-transparent  rolours 
mixed  in  beer.  The  subsequent  varnishing  fixes  the 
colours,  imparts  a  gloss,  and  defeoda  the  work  frutu  the 
weather. 

/>iji/^mrv-r.— The  brushes  for  large  surfaces  differ  Aom 
tbo»e  u!^d  in  oil :  they  are  wider  and  Hatter,  and  are  termed 
distemper -brushes ;  bvil  tlio  Utuls  for  small  work  are  similar. 
Wbuing  takes  the  same  ])la(:e  in  ihis  btatich  that  while 
lead  boldiin  oil:  the  l  olounni^  Miibsiances  are  similar,  but 
grouQd  in  water,  and  the  fluids  are  water  and  melted 
•ixe. 

Miring.— The  whiting  having  been  reduced  to  a  stiff 
y-Asie  wtih  water  in  which  alum  baa  been  dissolved,  the 
colouring  timiter  is  added,  and  the  whole  tlnimed  with 
warm  sixe.  It  must  then  stand  till  it  nets  cold,  and  it  is  not 
At  for  ttM unless  it  chiltt,  or  forms  a  sVighl  jelly.  It  is  best 
to  atiain  it  after  it  baa  chilled,  as  the  colouring  subatanoea 
will  aometiroea  sink.  Before  applying  this,  the  work  iBUat 
bo  well  cleaned,  for  if  there  remains  any  substance  which 
the  fresh  apidied  coKiiir  will  soften  and  mix  with,  the  work 
\m11  iio:  pi  eiietit  a  unirjnn  apiiearnncc,  but  will  be  riouily. 
The  bc^  work  ia  puiiticd  fiti>t  hi  oil.  then  flatted,  and 
llnished  in  djaleinper ;  but  seldom  more  than  one  coat  of 
dialenper  eaa  be  applied  with  advantage,  for  which  reason 
eara  ahould  he  taken  tooorer  every  part  equally,  and  parti- 
cularly (liat  the  brush  touch  no  part  that  is  once  drv  :  for 
this  last  reabun  several  men  are  em|i|oyed  together,  tliat  the 
wtu.le  of  any  surface  (as  a  caililig)  may  be  covered  befbre 
any  part  has  time  to  dry. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  among  painters  that 
white  lead  i»  the  best  material  ibr  painting  work  of  all  de- 
acriptiona,  with  a  view  to  tta  preservation,  and  they  aflinn  that 
blackpatnl  ii*  useless  in  that  respect.  Now,  presuming  iliaf 
the  durability  of  paiiit  dei)eii(is  on  thu  insolubility  of  the 
materials  used  in  its  composition,  wc  mi<:ht  infer  that  black, 
which  is  composed  of  one  of  the  most  imperishable  bodies 
known,  namely  carbon,  in  the  state  of  lampblack,  is  more 
daralde  than  white ,  which  ii  made  of  carbonate  of  lead,  a 
aubatance  atightly  soluble  in  water;  and  the  fbllowlng  Ikeu 
confirm  tliis.  To  be  able  to  judge  fiirly.  we  must  l  ave 
black  aad  white  of  the  same  ap'i;  ecjually  expo.SL-d,  and  un 
the  same  maierml.  These  coiimlions  are  all  fulfilled  on 
fliiger-pusts  and  other  pubhc  notices  exposed  by  the  high- 
ways and  on  wooden  grave  rails  in  country  churchyards, 
which  are  almost  invariably  painted  and  written  either  bhick 
Mid  white  or  white  aiid  brack  Thoie  with  blaek  grounds 
and  white  letters  may  often  be  seen  with  merely  trie  ille- 
gible remains  uf  the  inscription!,  while  the  ffTOund  is  cjuite 
perfect.  Hut  the  black  writing  fre<iuent!y  remains  not 
merely  till  the  white  (;ruund  u  %va.shed  away,  but  ufien  till 
the  surface  of  the  wood,  except  where  it  la  ooeupicd  by  tlie 
letters,  is  decomposed  to  the  depth  uf  more  thao  a  aixteenlh 
of  an  inch,  aotually  leaving  the  inscription  in  relief;  and 
although  mostgener.il  rules  are  said  to  have  exceftion^ Ihe 
writer  nas  never  met  with  one  to  this. 

PAINTING,  KNAMEL.  [Knambl.] 

PAISIELLO,  GIOVANNI,waaborn  atTarentoin  1741, 
and  eniered  at  an  early  age  in  the  Jesuits'  College  of  that 
eity,  wliere  he  manifested  so  strong  a  disposition  for  music, 
that  his  father,  an  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  service 
i.f  Ch.ii  io  III  .  pi  t  '.aih  ii  on  to  jilai  e  Ins  son  in  llie 
Conservtttiirio  til.  Unofrioat  Naples,  in  which  institution  he 

«M  admiiied  ia  17M».«A  duiing  tin  Mtoviqg  ftw  jeut 


pursued  his  studies  under  the  celebrated  Dimnte.  H« 
there  produced,  among  other  cotnpoaitiont,  a  roiaie  iat» 
lude,  which  at  length  became  known  hi  Itidr,  and  la  Ifl} 
Mocured  for  him  nn  order  to  oompoae  an  opm  Ibt  ihi 

Teatro  di  Mn  rs i g I  i  at  n o l ng ua.  FVora  that  period  fin  nits* 
roencemeiit  of  his  professional  carter  i>  to  lie  d  itsd,  Md  jj 
eontimied  w  ith  undcvialing  success.  ItU  ftaraed  by  appmMh- 
in^  am>,  he  wisely  determined  lo  rclinqui<»h  hi*  raont  tt:-^ 
occupations,  and  enjoy  in  oomparatiro  ease  his  wcll-«inM4 
honours  and  moderate  independence. 

Paisiello's  reputation  Wat  apeedily  establisbe4  sad  ht 
soon  accepted  engagcmenta  to  compose  operas  (br  tftrj 
great  city  in  Italy;  in  ctjn>pquenre  of  which  lie  ifo<lu»i 
nearly  fifty  in  the  short  space  of  thiiteeii  jeai*.  thr  nn- 
iority  of  which  of  course  only  enjoyed  a  short  lived  tnmii;!i. 
in  1776  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Catherine  11,  «r4 
eotttintied  in  Russia  nine  years,  where  he  compowd  Mienil 
operaa.  among  whieh  was  bis  Barbien  di  SbiMicn  sIkw 
oratorio,  n  f^tnione,  and  many  sonatas.  Sec.  He  tlkcrwt 
produced  at  Vienna,  at  the  desire  of  .Tijseph  1!.,  //  Re  Tn- 
(/')rn,  and  La  M'lhitara  ;  and  for  tlie  same  iiuMiarel^  irott 
tw(dve  symphonies. 

On  his  return  to  Naples  the  king  appointed  him  lili 
maegtro  di  eope/io,  and  settled  on  him  a  pentioif  of  !!• 
ducats.  The  king  of  Prussia  now  wiahed  htm  to  trhii  Btrli^ 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  was  deairous  of  hls  rettmi  to  III 
Petersburg,  but  he  declined  both  engagements,  ai  wj-1;  a 
an  invitation  lo  l^ndon ;  but  ho  coropo««l  for  tht  Km^'i 
Tlieatro  La  /.om/wia,  which  opera  was  sub«equeiitU 
formed  at  Naplca  under  the  title  of  //  Fahalieo  in  Bftku, 
On  the  death  of  the  Fireneh  eeneral  Hoche,  heprodtHda 
funeral  symphony,  for  which  he  received  a  handsome 
sent  from  Bonaparte :  and  about  the  same  time  brought  <^ 
his  Zinguri  in  Fieru. 

The  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1799,  gave  to  that  eounifji 
republican  government,  under  which  Paisiello  secepttd  li* 
office  of  National  Director  of  Munic }'  but  at  tbe  iMiun- 
Hon  of  the  royal  (hmily  this  Was  reaented  as  an  oflen^  i. 
Tnnenitude,  and  he  was  suspended  from  all  his  peblk  ftl» 
tioiis.    In  about  two  jenrs  liowever  his  services  *Wt  h*lB 
to  III!  indispensable,  and  he  was  veinst.itisi.  Sli.jrtli 
this  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Boi  apaite,  thm  hnf 
Consul  of  France,  to  visit  Paris,  and  wb-s  ri  cciv.d  in  tb 
most  diatinguikhed  manner:  a  aalary  of  12,tJ00  frames ni 
assigned  to  him.  and  19,006  mot*  were  added  Ibrbkiiv 
veiling  nnd  incidental  expenses ;  besides  which  h«  W 
offered  various  high  and  profitable  appointments,  but 
(dined  them  all  excopt  that  of  mdttrr       rhni'llf  l' 
hi  ad  of  the  government.    In  Paris  he  produced  tliiriwn 
maiscs,  moieta,  &c..  a  Te  Deum  for  Napoleon's  coronaiw». 
and  an  open,  J^oterpinf.  for  the  Aeodfmie  da  Mun^ 
The  air  or  Franee  not  agreeing  with  hii  wife's  hcstth,  P»- 
siello  returned  in  about  two  u  ai-snnd  a  half  toNaple*. 
never  failed  to  tunsimt  to  the  French  eiiiiierar  S 
c  impositiiiii  for  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

A  second  revolution  at  Naplca  now  placed  Joseph  BsM- 
parte  on  thethroneof  thatUllgdoa,whocunfirmedPaii>«" 
—who  teema  to  liave  been  very  aeecrmmodating  in  bii  r 
iltica— hi  all  bia  appointmetita,  with  a  liberal  Bu.inB*^'*'^' 
of  hi?  salary ;  and  the  French  emperor  mnde  hiin  a  ebwu* 
i;f  the  let'ion  of  honour,  with  a  stipend  of  lOOO 
Other  honours  \^ere  showi-rc-d  un  the  composer,  swn*'* 
them  not  mere  distinctions;  and,  to  crown  ibeabol*." 
was  elected  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  He«'« 
at  Naples,  in  IBtfi.  The  rendered  him  fwmi  bowm 
and  hu  JVAia  was  given  at  ike  greet  dieMtre  on  th^  ***"'! 
of  hh  interment,  the  Uflgand  lb*  whole  eo«t«tlOT>'l 
the  performance. 

'  Paisicllo,'  says  the  Chevalier  Le  Sueur,  '  was  iic(t*«ilT' 
great  niusicion ;  he  poaaesaed  a  large  fund  of  i!ifan»it«?"j 
was  well  versed  in  tbe  dead  languagei^.  and  conveissnt  lo  »i 

the  branches  of  literature  Endowed  with  •  O'''''* 

mind,  he  was  above  all  mean  pa-oaions ;  he  knew 
envy  nor  the  feeluii:  of  rivalry.'  To  which  we  may  add. Ji* 
his  comjrositioas  afford  the  most  iiiUis*puiable  prouft  of  *• 
accomplished  and  elegant  mind.    If  Ihcy  do  not  v\Uil\'  'w 
energy  of  the  more  modern  school— that  is,  of  tbe  mtIm)!  »i 
Germany — they  are  never  deficient  in  pathos.  th<y  sfc<nw 
in  tenderne»,  and  am  invariablv  cliaraotcriied  bf  1^"*^ 
expn^ston— by  the  admirable  ju<)gment  wfthwM«* 
timenis  of  tin"  jxiet  are  illu :  li  d  ,  and  as  n  melodist. 
yet  without  a  superior — witness,  among  a  mulliiu^ ''^ 

•tauen  Itet  w0A  b»  dled^  Ui  'HU  m  jtt  mb  r 
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I  '  To  ion*  Lmdoro '  (or. '  Hope  told  a  flattering  Tale,*  and 
i-ur  Teudorntas  forn.'M  ■},  Yhich  are  knuwn,  aod  will  for 
Jver  lie  known,  in  every  roruur  of  the  world  where  European 
iiU  am  culUvatad.  A  nit  hough  his  open*,  Kifrida,  Pirro, 
V  BtrNert  di  Siviglui,  La  Motinara,  Nina.  &c.  are 
clipswi  by  tlie  grainier  aiicl  cer'.aiuly  more  couiplele  instru- 
uunUlioii  uf  lhal  scUuul  uf  wlacb  Miunil  u  iho  uiodei,  yet, 
'i^h  additional  accoinpaniniouts  and  skilful  management, 
hey  might  nowbe  bruut;ht  out  aucGwafuUjr.  Md,  thuc  reno- 
aied,  would  be  admitted  to  bsM  lo»t  WMM  of  tlMM  cbarou 
rliicb  bcAuttM  air  nnuat  always  posssMb  and  by  vbicli  ilie 
ut  ag*  WM  captivated. 

I'AISLRY.  a  (own  of  Scilarid.  iti  llio  county  of  Ren- 
re».  i!>  sauuttsd  ou  bulb  banks  uf  the  \Vbtt«  Cart,  about 
r  ;.-*;  nides  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Clyde, 
i  j"  4^'  N.  lat.  and  4°  2t.'  W,  long,  an4  is  48  miUs  ym\ 
>  south  from  Edinburgh,  direct  dtsUnoa^  In  tba  time  of 
Kgrioota,  the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  the  present 
^wUng-grecn  i.-t  tiaditiunally  said  to  have  b«en  the  praato- 
•jriumoflhe  Rum  lu  Un  X,.  (Chaliiici  s  i  (  'iu't'<io'iui,  i,,  pp. 
61,  I  jfi.)  About  llnj  year  1 160  a  prwry  was  toumlid  uu  Ui« 
easttyrn  bank  of  the  Carl,  by  Walter,  high  steward  of  Scot- 
laud.  The  name  orkuMiily  sivaa  to  Uiis«stablulunent  ap- 
[tean  to  have  been  trnteMMr  thm  at  toast  is  th«  snclling 
wLicboccursin  a  charter  ofDavid  I.,  and  from  which  the  j.re- 
MiiUaaiueof  Paialey  uduubtle&s  derived.  Chalmers  suppnies  . 
Pii»cltf[hto  be  derived  from  the  British /W^''/-/(;'.'A^  M/ijuity- 
iiig  mrii&t  paature  iand) ;  but  a  diflerent  etyuiulugy  la  j^iven 
b)  A  contributor  to  the '  New  Staiuticol  Account  ufBcutland,' 
tht  is  pf  opmioii  that  it  caina  fiooi  the  Saziin  Legh  wcLtM 
(lUI«v)  sna  Ah*  (penw)  or  Pisa  (peas).  It  was  munifl- 
renily  enJoWfd  by  iVie  descendant.t  of  the  fuunc!ci  witli 
.aiids  and  wl!ior  j»roi  erly.    In  I'^iy  Huuuiius.  isaUL-J  a 

lull  raising  tho  (n  iory  to  an  uhliacy,  and  thereby  rendering 
t  mdepandeot  of  the  bishop  ot  the  diocese.  la  the  reiKu 
>f  Robert  111.  the  abbot  and  monks  were  incorporstsd  oy 
oyal  chaitor.  and  thcooeforward  bald  tbatc  possassioos 
Slider  the  crown  in  ft«e  regality,  until  the  suppression  of 
he  nii>nai!LM  ir*  in  ]03j  .To.  wlu  ii  all  tliu  rovonuu  ami  pn- 
ilfuts  wlTc  resigned  m  favduj  uf  JLurU  Claud  llaimlton, 
tiud  »on  of  James  duke  of  C'hattelhorault,  the  then  guvk  r- 
vr  of  Scotland,  from  whoi>e  descendants  they  passed  to  Lord 
ochnoe  of  Fiaistoy  and  Ouadonald.  With  the  growth  of 
be  Bywiastenr  thete awee a smM  town  on  iba  oppoaita  bank 
f  theCstt,  wnieh  JaneelV^  in  1 486,  erected  intoafree  burgh 
f  Laruiv,  utiilLi-  llic  su|  irrl'jrity  «if  George  Schau,  tlieablh.)! 
f  Pa4b')«y.  In  lo'iS  llic  faiuily  of  Dundonald  luaigiitiU 
heir  right  of  sup<-'riorii)  iii  lav  uiir  of  tho  Protector,  which 
ct  of  alietiation  was  cunflrmed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  II. 
praotcd  m  ifio^;  but  shortly  aA«r  (1692ilhat  family  again 
tcquired  the  'lordship  uf  erection '  from  the  crowa*  which 
a  17S«.  by  contract  of  sale,  they  resigned  in  fiwotir  of  tbe 
:  1,'  Mratea  ntul  i:ouiu  il  of  the  burgh.  It  appears  however 
Uiti  Dutidunald  family,  though  no  longer  possessing 
ny  superiority  over  tho  burgh  of  Pauley,  wore  sole  proprie- 
onof  the  lands  in  the  vicmily  of  Uie  abbey  till  the  year 
when  they  were  feuod  the  marquis  of  Aberroru.  It 
trepan  these  lands  that  the  new  town  of  Paisley  bas,  since 
been  erectocV 

Till-  town  vf  Paisley,  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
'Xi  «H^lttlj  an  ibo  west  bank  of  tho  river,  and  it  then  con- 
»i«d  merely  of  one  principal  street  and  a  few  strag^'ing 
uie^  \l  |«  bow  the  third  town  of  Scotland  in  population 
id  eoamereisl  importance.  The  houses  are  far  less  hand- 
Wte  than  those  either  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Low 
natehed  rooCi  are  not  uncommon  even  in  some  of  the  priu- 
ipil  sUlcU,  jiarlaularly  in  the  old  town,  but  they  arc 
'ruinulitiig  iu  number  every  year.  Most  of  the  »trccis  and 
iwDs  are  Lghicd  with  gas.  The  water  is  indifTerent  id 
<<>ality.  and  the  supply  bas  been»  at  least  till  very  recently, 
ery  >uadequste.  Most  of  the  inbabttents  are  obliged  to 
urrbaite  water  which  is  filtered  from  tlio  Clyde  or  drawn 
^tn  springs  iu  the  nelghbou^llo^>ll.  An  unsuccessful 
'ten.pt  was  made,  iu  lt>2j,  to  olalilish  a  water  cotnp.inv.  I 
inue  ;bat  time  a  capital  of  4U,uUu/  has  been  subscribed. 
[>d  an  act  of  parliament  obtaint^d  fjr  intercepting  the  drain- 
f;e  of  about  16U0  acres  on  the  uurth-western  side  of  the 
ileoiffsr  Braes,  and  two  reservmrs*  calculated  to  contain 
•i.Ouo.oOO  cubic  fi'ct  of  water,  were,  in  1H37,  in  the  course 
f  formatiou,  and  Uie  cnlire  work  was  expected  to  be  euui- 
iclcd  10  two  years.  In  the  years  1635  and  l^.i ^  tlu  re  fell 
1  Paudg^  ^  inches  and  6H-3  iaches  (»f  raift  (especlively. 


The  nave  of  the  old  abbey  church  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
antient  monastery.  It  was  carefully  repaired  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  usedas  a  parish-church. 
The  s|yle  is  ebieAy  Goihte,  No  part  is  supposed  to  be  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  in  the  year 
l.Tit;.  lim  ing  the  wars  of  the  Succcs^im,  the  monastery  is 
staled  to  b;.ve  been  almost  wboUy  destroyed  bvthe  En|;lish. 
The  abbey  of  Paisley  was  the  family  burial-pluce  of  the 
Stewarts,  before  tbetr  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
since  then  Robert  III.  and  Bupbeme^  the  wifc of  Robert  IL, 
were  interred  here.  The  registry  or  chartuary  of  the  iibbey 
wus  publikhed  by  the  Glasgow  Maitland  Club  in  1632. 
The  other  riiurilie-^  of  tlie  e-'tubHjihmcnt  are,  the  liii^h 
Church  (buiU  in  I75i>i.  tho  Middle  Church  (1 7^1).  un  l  St. 
George's  ( 1619),  the  ministers  of  which  receiv  e  .Uu</.  per 
annum  each.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Gaelic  chapel  and 
a  great  many  other  places  of  worship.  Paisley  is  a  pre:>by- 
tory  within  the  syno<l  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  The  burgh  and 
now  town  are  uiiite<l  by  three  stone  bridges,  each  of  two 
ari  lie'>.  Between  two  of  these,  ilje  old  and  SiiefM  iii  bs  iil^c*. 
and  on  the  western  bank,  is  situ  iteil  the  castle  ur  couniy- 
hall,  a  fine  stone*buiMing  erecte<l  nt  1618,  and  romprisin? 
a  courtrbouse*  oouiMtl-chaaiber,  and  other  offlces, a  debtors 
pristm.  another  for  criminaK  together  with  a  brtdewell  and 
elia|>el.  Tlie  police  of  tha  lown  and  attburba  ia  regulated  by 

ail  a  t  passed  in  1806. 

Uiiiler  the  act  J  St  4  Will.  IV.,  cap.  77.  tlie  niagislrar-y 
consists  of  »ixtecn  counrillurs,  including  a  provost,  four 
badliei^  and  a  treasurer,  one-third  uf  wuom  retire  from 
office  annually.  The  antient  boundarieeef  the  burgh  are 
far  mote  restncted  than  ih«  present  Dsrlianientary  and  niu> 
liicipal  bouiidarie'i,  which  include  about  square  miles, 
and  compri>u  a  large  agriculli.ral  district.  The  pioi'citv  uf 
the  corporation,  in  ibJ3,  was  estimated  al  58,125?.  The 
income  during  thesameyear  was  3643/..  and  the  expenditure 
3778/.  The  debts  of  the  corporation,  which  in  1602 
amounted  lo  had  increesed  in  1033  to  33,0U0/. 

This  increase  ia  attributed  to  the  outlay  attending  the  nanv 
public  works  uu  1-  t  i'>-'  n  <lunng  the  iiiter^cniiig  period. 
Among  the  earlier  worlds  undertaken  by  lUe  coiporation  is 
the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  tho  Cart,  under  a 
local  act  passed  in  the  year  1767.  authorising  ihe  council  to 
levy  tonnage  dues  for  that  purpose.  The  bod  of  the  river 
was  eensimrably  deepened,  except  near  Inchinnan  Bridge, 
where  it  was  deemed  advisabto  to  oonneet  the  parts  of  the 
river  above  iiiid  below  tluit  bridge  by  means  of  n  cmal  w  hich 
crosses  ibu  turtipike  ruad  leading  from  Greenoek  to  (ila.s- 
gow,  and  which  was  completed  in  IT  Jl.  The  Cart  is  now 
navigable  up  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  from  60  to  80  tons 
burthen.  Tho  Glasgow,  Peisky.  and  Androvsen  Canal, 
the  lost  of  which  already  aaoiuita  to  130.000/.,  but  which 
a-.  \ei  does  not  extend  in  a  westerly  direction  beyond  the 
populous  \il'a>4e  of  Johnstone,  ciussts  tlie  C;irt  water  by  uu 
aqueduct  bridf;e  yu  ibe  souVherii  side  uf  the  town.  A  rail- 
way exteiols  trom  the  town  to  a  >iatMii  on  tlie  left  h.ink  of 
the  Clyde,  a  litile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cart ;  and  un  act 
of  parliament  has  lately  been  obtained  for  constructing  a 
branch  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  to  terminate  nearly 
opposite  to  this  station. 

In  1707  the  principal  articles  made  in  the  tovrn 
coarse  linen,  cheuuered  cloths,  and  Bengals,  to  which  suc- 
ceeded chequered  linen  haudkerchiefs,  and  j;owls  of  a 
lighter  texture,  such  as  lawns.  About  I72d  the  machinery 
for  makiiij^  white  sewing  or  onnoe  thread  was  introdoeed 
from  Holland.  About  1760  the  manufacture  uf  silk  0UM 
was  introduced  upon  the  plan  practised  by  tho  Spitalnelds 
houses,  and,  duiinn  the  >:ieaicr  part  ol'tlie  fallowing  thirty 
years,  was  earned  oa  upon  a  very  extensive  scale.  Tho 
competition  between  the  London  and  Paisley  houses  obliged 
many  of  the  former  to  relinquish  altogether  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article.  Othera  retnoved  their  establishmente 
to  Scotlaml.  The  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton  ga<.Mls, 
consequent  upon  the  invention  of  Arkwright's  spinniiiR- 
machinery,  lessened  the  demand  for  silken  fabrics.  lh« 
manutatture  oi  which  al  Paisley  has  since  then  greatly 
declined. 

In  1784,  when  the  linen  trade  was  more  prosperous  than 
it  has  ever  been,  either  before  or  since,  the  value  of  ihu 
manufactures  produced  at  Paisley,  consisting  of  silk  ai>d 
Uucii  gauze,  lawns,  and  white  sewing  thread,  was  estimated 
al  673,165/.:  thn;r  value  in  17'J()  wa*  (.(■ii,385/.  Sinc«? 
ma  a  great  number  of  bonds  bavo  been  empl^ed  in  tho 
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nanufacture  of  crape  dreues,and  daronsk  and  embroidorcd 
id^awls,  in  imitation  of  thoso  imported  from  Chiua.  Th« 
gn>«M  atnoimt  of  the  shawls  sold  in  1834  was  Mtinated  at 
one  million  sterling,  winch  was  lossi  than  in  mnm  of  tlie 
preceding  years.  M.inyofthe  principal  eetablisbmenti  of 
ihe  t  )Wn  arc  now  exclusively  engagwl  in  the  varioii'*  branches 
wf  lh«  mfton  maniifticture,  among  which  ilio  muslin  branch 
may  hv  particuUuly  tnuutioiu-d  as  that  of  winch  Paisley 
i»  rugarded  aa  the  ciiief  »eat.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
yarn  nsed  in  making  the  finer  qualities  of  niuslins  is  im- 
Borted  fh>m  Lanca»hiro.  Tbo  number  of  loona  in  th«  tovD 
in  1 437  was  a<.eertnined  to  b«  about  ISOOO.  of  which  SOO  Ifero 
Wvukid  by  Glassow  htnisfs.  Fesidis  llioso,  about  2000 
looms  were  employed  in  the  coutui  y  by  I'ui»k'y  capital. 
The  lolal  number  of  weavers  at  tlie  siuiu!  time  was  6040. 
There  ere  also  a  large  iron  and  three  brass  fuunderies,  one 
taO'-workt  Ikiee  breweries,  three  distilleries,  one  large  8uap< 
work,  seven  txtoiuBvo  bleiidi-flel4«»  one  large  ■ilk*throwing 
mill,  &0. 

Sic  tin?  j-assing  of  the  Scotch  Rcfirni  Act  in  1832, 
Paialoy  has  returned  one  member  to  the  British  parliament. 
The  boundaries  of  the  parliamentary  borough  comprise 
four  iwriaheai  whoee  agicregato  population,  in  1831,  was 
$7,464.  and  vat  distributed  among  1-2.30S  famdies.  of  whom 
nincieon-twentieths  were  employed  in  trade  and  manufac- 
ture- These  parishes  were.  Paisley  Abbey  (population 
2fi,(i(jr.),  Hi^liCiiuichd-l.G-.'l),  Low  Church  (6955),  Middle 
Churcli  ('J^s-4),  which,  with  five  others,  constitute  what, 
prior  to  l/"3f>,  was  called  the  parish  of  Paisley.  The  new 
town  and  buburbit  of  Paialejr  and  Johostone,  which  contain 
respcitivt^ly  14,739  81!^  5617  inbabKanto,  are  indoded  in 
tlif  n  tiiru  of  Paisley  Abbey  parish.  The  other  three 
pariMii.',%  iui<l  tlK>.e  only,  are  within  the  corporate  liberties. 
A  ciiii*ul('i-ablc  p  iitiini  of  tlie  iiilmbitanls  are  Ii  ibh,  whose 
immi):ration  mutcriutly  contributed  to  the  increase  of  the 
|iopulalion  durini;  the  ten  yenra  praoedine  1631.  This 
mareaseanoiuMed  to  60Sa  peiiona  in  the  three  ro 


forporale 

periihfle,  end  5431  peteeoe'in  the  new  town.    The  locat 

taxes  Itvio'l  within  the  corporate  liberties  amount,  npon  an 
avenigL"  uf  tun  )oais.  to  3239/.  per  annum, uf  whu-l\  the  sum 
of  J0H6/.  is  raised  ou  uccount  of  the  poor.  Fn  i:i  iln  ,o 
taxes  the  inbabuanis  of  the  new  town  are  entirely  exempted, 
as  well  as  w  tu  certain  charges  paid  by  tho*-e  who  carry  ou 
business  *  within  the  burgh.'  Although  Renfkew  ii  the 
i»nnty  town,  Paisley  has  long  be»n  the  seat  of  the  aberifP's 
or  county  court.  In  1815  an  additional  sher.'T's  in  *  s 
extablishcd  at  Greenock,  and  siucp  thea  the  t  int;  1  is 
been  dividfil  iiiio  tw  i  di<ti ints,  cnlle<l  the  upper  n:  I  I  raor 
wards,  tlie  former  of  which  is  annexed  to  tlio  court  of 
Pkialey. 

There  is  a  wnddy  maritet  on  Thunday,  and  four  fairs, 
eaeh  of  three  dajV  dwation,  whieh  are  neld  in  Friiruary. 

Miiy,  August,  and  November.  The  ninrket  and  two  of  tlie 
faiih  wore  oripmally  estalihbhed  by  chaiter  of  Ciuirlci  II., 
graiiiod  111  If)i>j. 

In  1834  there  were  three  parochial  and  fourteen  non- 
paroehial  ichoola  in  the  parish  of  Middle  Church.  The 
greatest  number  of  children  which  attended  the  fourteen 
non-paroohiat  sebools  during  the  half  yetr  ending  with 
hmlv-drn ,  1 811,  was  j]  "  boy*  and  306  ^^irfs :  the  least  num- 
ber iiurin<(  the  Mine  peiiod  was^^j  bo\!.  and  338  girls.  In 
High  Churi'h  parish,  wiierc  theie  were  no  parochial  schools, 
but  tl;C  5ame  number  (fourteen)  of  non- parochial,  the 
grcaiehi  itumber  of  children  was  888  boys  and  751  girls, 
and  ihelotwt  number  68&  bojraand  493 girls.  One  of  these 
was  a  charity  school,  wherein  150  day  and  100  evening  pu- 
pils were  taught  lltuitou^ly.  In  Low  Church  parish 
there  was  h  buigU  school.  1  be  olhur  schools  in  this  parish, 
hix  III  number,  none  of  which  were  parochial,  were  attended 
by  555  children,  including  evening  classes.  In  Paisley 
Abbey  parish  there  were  thirty-one  schools,  entirely  non- 
p.M'uchial.  Ttie  greatest  number  of  attendances  in  the  half 
year  uas  1268  boy:*,  782  girls;  the  least  number  is  not 
staled.  In  a  district  nf  the  parish  of  Ilieh  (  liurch,  con- 
taniitrjj  a  p4ipitlation  i<f  1047  penioii»,  lhi!r«wc*io  46  children 
betWL'i:  1  ilie  ai;es  o(  j  and  |U  who  could  not  read  and  were 
not  at  Nchool;  96  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  who  could 
not  write;  18  abotre  the  age  of  15  who  oonid  neither  read 
nor  write;  and  there  were  96  children  at  schon).  The 
above  returns  do  not  include  Sunday-schooU.  which  wore 
dtteiidel  by  more  than  15ui)  children.  The  number  in 
>836  was  419ij.  iNm.  Slat.  Ace)  It  wad  remarked  by  the 


Commissioners,  from  whose  Report  these  numbers  n-e  tAken, 
that  of  the  families  employed  in  factories,  a  great«r  pro- 
portion uf  the  dnildmn  were  atiandia^  wheal  than  of  the 
familiea  of  wnarera  and  lahouracsb  Swm  Uie  date  of  the 
Commisaionws*  Report,  an  infant-sdwol  ha*  been  opened, 
an  endowed  school  has  been  estnbUsbed,  and  a  govtfmnieot 
grant  of  700/.,  augmented  by  llie  subscriptions  of  the  in- 
habitant*, has  atlorded  the  means  of  erecting;  three  new 
ictaool-rooma  and  enlarging  an  old  one.  About  three  yuan 
since,  an  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  Of  wnti- 
tating  a  school  for  the  middle  and  higher  cletm»  i»  b« 
called  the  *  Paisley  Academy.'  There  are  withihi  iho  tamu 
45  friendly  &ocietie!>.  numbering  fiorn  \'I0  to  500  members 
each,  and  two  of  which  are  suppurtoil  and  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  females,  'l  iiese  societies  upon  the  whole  are 
stated  to  have  succeeded  remarkably  well.  The  '  Paialey 
Pretident  Bank'  was  establisiMd  in  181*.  Ita  reeeipli  te 
the  yeiv  ending  October  30.  1896,  amounted  to  4&3^f. 
There  is  a  public  dispensary,  an  infirmary,  a  mechanics' 
institution,  several  sub.scriptiun  libraries,  &c. 

{ReportM  mi  Scotch  Mumei}Hilili&s,  I  a'SH ;  Abstract  q/ 
Report  on  the  statt  Education  in  Scotland,  XHZl.,  \\yt\-, 
p.  6'28-3 1 ,  and  other  ParliamemtmyPapert ;  Chalmers**  CaU' 
donia;  Camden's  £n7<»tfnt<i ;  Faluiant's  Tour  mjDrattesrf; 
Wdson's  Agricultural  Survey  nf  Ren/rewthire,  1812; 
Crawford's  Henfrewthire,  edited  by  Robertson,  4to..  Paisley. 
1818;  NetP  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland :  tk.c.) 

PAI.rAIR.     [HiNDCSTAN,  vol.  xii.,  £.  i!U8.} 

PALACE,  a  word  adopted  into  all  European  languages 
from  the  Latin  Palatium,  the  name  given  by  AuctoeliM  lo 
bis  rasidenee  on  the  Motw  Palatinns  at  Ronw.  la  tie 
stricter  meaning  it  is  restricted  to  a  royal  abode,  but  occa- 
sionally applied  to  any  sumptuous  habitation.  In  Italy  th« 
term  Palazzo,  taken  by  itself,  ib  used  for  any  lar^e  nianj-io.i 
or  nobleman's  house;  and  palacob  of  this  claM  constitute, 
afler  churches,  the  principal  architectural  features  of  Genoa, 
Florence,  Rome,  Milaut  Vicenta,  Veniae»  tad  otbor  cities 
to  which  they  import  an  air  of  grandeur  whlcii  ia  wMktiag 
in  the  street  architecture  nf  this  country ;  for  in  spite  of  all 
otlier  defects  and  the  bad  taste  they  frequently  display,  tbry 
generally  po^^ess  the  redeeming  quality  of  dignity.  O'  : 
own  metropolis,  on  the  contrary,  possesses  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  private  mansions  that  have  any  pretensions  to  exter- 
nal nobleness  of  sqrhb  In  Ibet  the  moat  palaaao>Uk»  baild' 
ings  we  have  are  one  or  two  of  Mir  tnodem  elnt^tioniee, 
itiore  especially  tbo  new  Reform  Club-house,  v  b  .  h  r-rl  p^t-.. 
all  the  previously  erected  one*.     Neither  ajr  o;  our 

royal  palaces,  with  the  single  exception  of  Win  :  ,  stamped 
by  architecturnl  inagniiicence ;  both  in  extent  and  stylo  they 
are  surpassed  by  several  of  the  counlry-^ats  of  our  nobility. 
Su  ilamea's  Falaoe  is  reniarkabla  oaly  £w  iia  aiie  nad  As 
uncondi  appeannce.  Considered  as  a  work  of  arelutnntnw 
Buckingham  Palace  is  absolutely  discreditable  io  lite  pcv- 
sont  age,  its  sole  characteristics  being  esrcssive  littleucas 
of  manner,  and  feebleness  and  triviality  ofstUe;  whereas, 
if  not  remarkable  for  beauty.  Jones's  intended  palace  at 
Whitehall  would  at  all  events  have  been  %  pHo  of  impomng 
dignity.  Kenaingmn  PUlaco  is  merely  a  respectable  oibm 
of  brick  buildings,  and  Wren's  ediSce  at  Hmpton  Court  u 

1  no  more  than  a  lumpish piSM  of  forttality.  dertitttte  of  dig- 

'  nity  and  elegance. 

In  fact,  there  are  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  ▼ery 
few  royal  palaoo,  whaterer  may  be  their  magnitude,  ail 
distinguitlied  by  snperior  nrefaiteetural  taste^  In  the 
French  capital,  it  is  only  the  eastern  facade  of  the  Loiivr*. 
the  river  tront.  and  the  inner  court  wWh  can  lay  claim 
to  beauty  or  richness,  the  Tuileries  being  only  «  innss  f 
quaint  grotesqueness.  Hie  Vaucau  at  Rome  is  merely  a 
huge  irregular  pile,  and  Versailles  and  the  BsoarisU  net- 
withstanding  the  roillMMu  they  cost,  both  monnmaoift  of 
exceedingly  bad  taste.    Tbovgh  flur  tnm  benntifbd,  the 

!  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  bei^im  in  1737,  from  the  ilc'^igtu  ••r* 
Giamhattista  Saohetti,  an  lialian  architect,  la.  u  stalely  and 
rcgularpile.it  bciiifi  4  70  feet  square,  and  100  in  b«;inht. 
but  the  effect  such  a  tuass  would  otherwise  produce  i> 
greatly  impaired  by  the  number  of  mcezanines.  Thoenom 
remark  applies  to  the  eehibraied  palace  erected  by  the  king- 
of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eentuiy,  at  Oasena. 
and  of  which  Vanvitdli  w<w  the  aichifeot.  Tliis  binldmg 
IS  certainly  characterised  by  magnitude,  for  it  extends  '■Si 
li  .  I  li  iiii  1  nsr  iii  \, (  t,  ar.ii  569  from  north  to  south;  yet  of 
either  grandeur  of  oonception  or  majesty  of  style  them  m 
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rerj  little,  etrtstnly  not  etioof h  to'rMOMlte  vi  to  the  pro- 
digal execution  of  >o  very  indifferent  n  design.  The  royal 
ptWe  at  Stockholm  is  a  stately  edirtcc  in  ilie  Italian  atyle, 
ailbough  the  original  design,  by  Count  Tesnin,  was  consiiler- 
ibty  curtailed.  The  original  impeml  wioter-palace  at  St. 
Pptersburj^  was  a  vast  pile  erected  by  the  Italian  architect 
Saalrelli  in  the  raign  of  the  emprea*  Elinbeth.  of  mott 

Xini;  aspect  towtfib  tbo  quay  of  tk«  Non,  but  exoMd- 
„  ^  heavy  and  grotesquo  as  to  stylo.  Tliis  structure,  or 
A  least  ilic  chief  portion,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  be- 
ginning of  IS.T*.  but  has  since  been  rebuilt,  thoueh  we  do 
not  know  whether  aceordtnK  to  au  entirely  firean  design. 
The  Neue  Residenx  and  Konifftbau  at  Mubielk  have  alRtdy 
k«n  ^okou  of  eUeiAeii^  [MmncB.] 

BnonDoas  as  bam  boen  the  Mnas  expended  upon  many 
of  the*e  edifices,  every  one  of  them  fulls  very  hhort  of  tlic 
(dual  of  a  royal  palace,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  not  only  all  the 
luxury  and  pomp  of  arcbiteclure,  but  a  certain  colo^sul 
(lig^nity  of  aspect  should  prejitint  itself.   Tliis  can  never  be 
acconi'pli.«hed  whm  alories  above  stories  are  allowed  to  dis- 
play tlMiUMlrM  MtoimiUjr.  Tlwt  is  but  ft  vulgar  apMiM 
of  aivhitoetianl  rrandeur  wbieih  it  ptodneed  bv  a  mnnorieal 
louliiplit^tion  of  Vnt]p  j-nns  and  feature*.    All  the  rooms 
required  for  the  accoinirnMiation  of  uii  extensive  houiohold 
aild  be  turned  towards  inner  court.s,  and  the  whole  ex- 
terior, having  only  a  single  range  of  lofiy  windows  abovo  the 
ground-floor,  abould  be  tatk  Ibr  th*  unrestrained  display  of 
atcbiieetim,  and  aeulptiiia  nnn  a  noble  aoile,  nitbout  anv 
intermixtare  of  littlaiwaaea.  By  eaefi  a  diflpaattioti,  too,  coif 
veiiienco  would  perbaiw  bo  found  far  better  consulted  than 
at  (vrcsent.  because,  while  all  the  apartments  fur  odicial  and 
htate  receptions  and  court  euleriainraeiit!«  would  be  con> 
nected  togetber,  the  whole  of  tbe  vast  oumbor  of  subordinate 
rooms  raquifod  in  such  a  habitation  wottM  ba  oamaotrated 
wiibin  tbo  general  plan,  and  at  tba  lana  tima  vigbt  be 
kept  entirely  apart,  by  means  of  gallerieo  between  the  outer 
and  inner  range,  commumcntinf;  at  iiitt'r\Bls  wilh  le-ser 
ve»tibuleis  atid  stnirca&«j>  att;u-hed  to  the  suites  of  lesoer 
r  louis  and  private  apartments  of  evety  daoeri|ilioii* 
I'AL^'ADES.  [TaiLOBtTss.] 
PAL^fiMON,  tiM  generio  name  fbr  the  Anmw. 

[SllRIMP!.] 

PAL.EMONIANS.or  PALEMO'IS'ID^,  Prawn  tribe. 

I^SjlRlSiPS.] 

PAL;B6gR.\PHY.    The  study  of  aiuiant  documents. 
caHed  by  modern  antiquaries  *  Paleography,'  is  too  exten- 
n  aul^eet  to  be  canvawed  at  length  in  a  work  like  tbe 
present.  We  eantent  tranelvea  thenlare  with  pottiting  out 

lo  the  student  the  most  eligible  works  on  the  subject,  and 
with  setting  before  him  as  brietly  as  possible  tbe  indices 
v  hich  have  u-en  pubUibod  te the nmnn«eriptatona«if  thb 
and  other  countries. 

An  'Intnduetion  to  Bibliography,'  by  Mr.  Hartwell  Horne. 
coataina  eeOM  etementary  matter  very  well  adapted  tut  the 
beginner;  U  la  bowever  princifmlly  compiled  flroni  aome 
Kreneh  works  on  the  subject.   The  splendid  volumes  re- 
cently published  by  the  French  historical  l  umtuisajon,  under 
the  title  of  •  Elements  of  Palicography,'  may  be  »afcly  stated 
to  contain  every  pailicular  that  can  be  wudied  for ;  and  this 
«ork  is  so  luminous  in  its  details,  that  we  need  do  no  more 
tkan  refer  to  it  Itur  tbe  usual  abbnviatioBs  employed  in  tbe 
ageain  eveiykind  of  polltiealandeeoledaatleal  do* 
.[nont».    Waltber's  '  Lexicon  Diplomaticum '  may  also  be 
Interred  to  a«  a  useftil  work.    At  the  same  time  we  must 
bcjj  to  caution  the  reader  against  a  book,  publishe<l  some 
Tears  aioce,  entitled  'A  Guide  to  Court  Hand,'  by  Mr. 
Vrigbt;trlUcb  is  as  Ml  of  errors  as  a  book  can  well  be. 
.1  certain  aeriea  of  abbraviationa  aire  fanntl  in  all  Latin 
nanascrfpta,  and  theae  bare  been  imitated  in  type  in  the 
'wi(ks  of  the  late  Record  Coinmi.^sion.     Mr.  Hlack  has 
^tvfn  a  complete  list  of  these  abbtcv  lations  wilh  explana- 
titinit,  in  the  'Excerpla  Historica.' 

A  groat  quantity  of  abbraviatioiu  are  merely  arbitrary, 
and  it  teanirca  practice  and  ingcnuHjr  beftae  nil  kinds  can 
h<>  read  with  any  facility :  fbr  inatanoe.  tbe  eajntal  letter  A 
has  been  found  to  represent  tbe  following  won!*:— Ab, 
Al  --sio.  .\hi,  Acliacus,  Actio,  Actus.  A«l,  ylidilis,  ..Edililius, 
.i;:ia, --Urarium.  jEs.  Agor,  Ago,  Ai^ppa,  Agrippina,  Aiu, 
.\U.  Albus,  Alius,  Allor,  Amanliviimus,  Ambo,  Amen, 
AuiicuM,  Amnis.  Aniiua,  Animus,  Annus,  Ante,  Antiorhia, 
Antonius,  Apollo.  Apponero,  Apud.  Aqua,  Aratrura,  Arbi- 
!r:iiui.,  .^rbitrium,  Aigenturo,  Aristotclcs,  Artiflcialia,  Ascia, 
Assignatus,  Assis,  At,  Auctor,  Auctoritas,  Augusta,  Augua- 


talis,  AngoatM.  Att1ni»  Aoreliui^  Ammm.  Auspiehm,  Ant 

Auxilium,  Avis,  Avus.  The  edition  of  Gaius  by  Gkicschen' 
Berlin,  ) 824,  contains  a  completo  alphabetical  list  of  all  the 
siii^la  or  abbreviations  which  are  u-trl  in  the  Verona  MS. 
They  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  one  abbreviation  oflen 
represents  a  great  many  different  words,  it  is  only  from  tlw 
context  that  the  meaning  in  any  given  inatanoe  can  be 
asrranained.  (Gaivs.] 

We  now  proceed  to  present  Ihe reader  with  the  principal 
dcbid(;ratum  iii  this  braucbof  literature,  a  list  of  catalogues 
of  manuscripia  in  the  libmnaa  of  tbia  eonntry  and  the 
Continent. 

Tfie  Britith  Mutetm,i'<^  point  of  real  interest  and 
valiMb  ^e  eotteetion  of  naHnamipta  ptMerved  in  tbia  nobb 
esiaUithment  ■orpnanea  vftef  other. 

1.  *  A  Caial  >'z  It;  of  ilie  Cttttonian  MSS.  in  the  Britiah 

i  Museum.'  fuL.  J.oik).,  1802. 

lliis  collection  tonus  the  most  valuable  ])iiition  of  the 
Museum's  stores  ;  but  u  i!>  w  well  known,  that  any  further 
notice  of  it  hero  is  unnecessary. 

8.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Uarleian  MSS.  in  the  Britiih' 
Ifnsenm,'  4  vol*,  fbl.,  180S-t2. 

j\Ir  Halliwell  says  that  '  the  first  portion  of  this  catalogue 
is  very  well  comiuled,  but  the  third  voltiroo  i«  full  of  imper- 
fections and  ciroi's:'  the  fourth  volume  Contains  an  excel- 
lent index  by  Mr.  Home.  This  collection  lucludes  numerous 
MSS.  of  every  class. 

S.  *  A  CaUlogue  of  the  additional  Manusoripts  in  the 
Bridah  Moieum.'  by  S.  Ayscough,  2  Tola.  4to.,  LoniL, 
1782. 

A  new  catalogue  of  these  MSS.  is  m  preraration. 

4.  'A  Catalogue  of  the  Lausdowne  MSS.  itt  the  Britiah 
Museum.'  ful..  London. 

The  most  remarkable  and  valuable  portion  of  this  oollac-' 
tion  ia  tbe  Burghley  Papers,  which  fill  HI  folio  vulumea, 
and  comprise  a  multitude  of  atate  decumentN  to(;ctl.er  with 
the  poliiicyl  and  mi>cellaiie<>i.i  i nrnspondctico  i  f  L)rd 
Burghley,  cxteiuluiiii  ihruughout  tlio  loiii^  rtij^n  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  collection  aUo  cuntuiiiii  tlic  pa|)ers  of  Dr. 
White  Kcnnelt,  bishop  of  Peterborough  :  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  tliMc  of  Sir  Julius  Ca*«jr,  judge  of  Ihe  Admiralty  in 
Queen  Elimbelh's  time.  Bi»hop  Kennett'a  papers  relate  to 
ibe  ecclesiastical  history  of  En((lund  and  to  the  biography 
of  iuijio  euimeni  of  the  ritr;^.,  \* ith  materials  for  a 
detailed  butiuiy  ot  the  diucise  ut  i'cterboruugh  or  of  places 
therein.  The  papers  of  Sir  Julius  Cte^iar  furnish  moat 
ample  iafi>rmation  respecting  the  fiiiunces  of  the  reigns  in 
wbirhhewaa  ofliciaUy  employed,  and  contain  many  curioua 
articles  on  the  privilo.;es  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  Ad- 
mirahy.  Requests,  Star  Cliambcr,  and  Exchequer.  Exclu- 
sive of  these  larfjer  series,  the  Laiisil.iwnf  ni:iiui--.i'riiit.>  h.ive 
many  voluiuea  of  gruat  iiiU-'tcal;  among  them  a  vliIulu'  of 
lotten>  by  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  persons  in  Cireat  Hri« 
tain,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  to  that  of  George  IIL; 
two  volumes  of  letters  written  by  foreign  aovercign  princes 
and  other  disiiii;;;)jished  strangen  during  the  sixteenth, 
seven tfc I) til,  uii  1  eii;htecnth  ceiittirics;  three  volumes  of 
letters  to  Henry  Cronuvell,  wlicn  chief  ^"iveni  Dr  of  Ire- 
land; eleven  volumes  of  ihe  papcnii  of  Dr.  John  Poll, 
envoy  from  Oliver  Cromwell  to  the  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switaerland;  flre  volumea  of  Sir  Paul  Rycaut's  papers; 
and  thne  volumea  containing  the  eorrespondcn(»  of  tbe 
Karl  of  Molfort  durin;^  his  negotiations  at  Rome  in  the 
year  IC'JO.  Neither  would  it  he  nu'ht  to  pass  over  with- 
out notice  numerous  moiia>tio  charlularies  aiirl  registers; 
among  them,  registers  of  the  pnory  of  Su  John  ot  Jerusa- 
lem, of  Harewood  Priory,  of  LundsB  Priory,  of  the  monastery 
of  Cterondon,  of  Mahneabuiy  Abbey,  and  of  tbe  Abbey  of 
If  else;  two  regiatera  of  Cnertscy  Abbey,  and  em  of  the 
prebendal  church  of  Edyndon  in  Wilishire. 

5.  '  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Frata  is  Ilargrave,  tlow 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.'  4to.  I.  ii.l  jn,  1818. 

These  MSS.  relate  almost  exclusively  to  law  ;  they  con- 
Bist  of  year  books,  reports,  rcad-ngs  on  various  statutes, 
treatiaM  on  the  authority  and  juris<1ictiun  of  the  Kuveral 
courts  of  law  and  e<iuity,  cuUeetiena  of  case*  and  opinion^ 
I  ollectiona  respct  ting  the  cu-stomaand  privileges  of  London 
and  other  placc&.  and  tracU  and  dissertations  on  numerous 
poinU  and  matters  of  law,  with  a  few  birtorioal.  political, 
and  miscellaneous  papers  and  letters.  ^ 

G.  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  theRoyal  libiaiy  la  the 
British  Hueattm.'  4to.,  London,  1724. 

XbU  eonlaina  Ibo  MSS.  of  the  old  Royal  Libcntj  at  St. 
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3».mt»\  and  pomiiH  «orioii»  •fticlei  in  ttmott  «Ter]r 

branch  of  Ittenture. 

7.  '  Catalogue  Co'licum  Manuscriptomiin  BiUiottMCV 
Bi>rnciu.iiiB,'  fuL,  Lauduu,  io39. 

It  conuint  about  620  volunios  of  inanu»criptt;  among 
vhicb  are  fin  manuacripto  of  tbe  go»p«la  in  th«  original 
Gmk,oftha«l«v«nib.tnirte«Qtb.«tid  fbarlMnth  oenturtM; 
copies  of  romnientanea  upon  the  scripturcSi  both  in. Greek 
and  Latin;  and  manuscripUi  of  the  didactic  and  coDiro- 
venial  works  of  hcNtTiil  o/  ilie  Greek  and  Latin  fathers. 
But  the  mu&t  niipvMant  portion  of  the  collection  consists  of 
manuscripts  of  the  classical  authors.  Of  these,  the  cele- 
brated mantucript  of  the  '  Iliad'  of  Hotncr.  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Charles  Townley.  ts  justly  entitled  to  the  Ant  place 
ill  I'siimation.  Tlioiigh  probably  not  older  than  tbo  latter 
pari  of  lliL-  ibirtoc-iilh  century,  it  is  ano  of  the  carlieit  cum- 
plcto  niaiuist-nntis  of  tlie  '  Iliad,'  ami  i.i  ]i;iriirulni ly  valu- 
ai)\u,  bulb  on  account  of  (be  correciiii-ss  of  its  lu&t  uii'l  nUu 
of  ibe  copious  scholia  with  which  it  it  iUtistrateil.  1  wu 
«epiea  of  the  Greek  orators  likewiae  deserve  especial  notice ; 
one  of  tbeoD,  written  upon  tellnro.  is  perhaps  ibe  most  itn- 
porlant  raanti-i<-i  ijil  extant  of  these  aatlMis;  it  yiclfU  many 
valuable  reailingi,  and  supplies,  btiidus  !»u»aller  lacutm.-, 
portions  of  Istuu^^,  Lyi  ur^us,  a:itt  Diiiurchus.  There  is  also 
an  important  mami^oi  i;>t  of  ibv  Geography  of  Piolcniy.  with 
maps,  in  the  oi-gmal  Greek;  a  volume  containing  the 
tweaqr  eomadiee  of  Plautim,  a  portion  of  vbioh  has  been  i 
eollafe<l  by  Mr.  Hfldjard  for  bi«edUtons  of  tbe  'MenaeehmP  I 

and  •  Adhilaiia;*  a  beautiful  r  un::  ii  rript  of  Callim;ulius ;  ' 
nnil  a  wry  fine  copy  uf  the  mutUcuuiical  coUeclions  of  Pap- 
pus AlL\an(lrinus»  vbioh  fiwmerly  belonged  to  Bareci 
[Papfus] 

8.  '  A  Cpfalogue  of  the  Arundel  Manvier^  In  tlw  Br^ 
tiab  Mufeum/  tol,  Londoii»  18.14. 

Tbte  eolle«.ion  is  rich  In  tttateriali  fbr  the  liitterf  of  onr 

OVn  country  and  lanmiajc,  having'  no  Ic^  than  seven  copies 
of  the  '  tlistoria  Brilonum '  of  (ieuffry  of  Monmouth,  copies 
of  the  historio!t  or  annals  of  Henry  of  Huntint;don,  Ralph 
Higden,  Koger  de  lloveden,  William  of  Malincsbury, 
Nieolas  Tnvet,  and  others.  It  has  also  a  recent  but  unique 
manuscript  of  Inguiph'e '  Deecriplio  Abbatin  Creylandensia,' 
and  a  voliiroe  nf  lettere  and  other  doenmente  reletive  to  the 
divoi  cc  uf  Il'-'iiry  VIII.  from  KathL-rino  of  .dragon,  some  of 
wliicb  aiti  uriuiual.  There  are  aim  charlulurics  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  of  the  hospital  without  the  Suuthgate 
al  Bury  St  Edtnunds,  of  the  monastery  of  St.  John  at  Col- 
ebeiter,  of  the  abbeys  of  Sibion  and  Tinterne,  of  the  monas- 
teries of  St.  Austin  and  Christ-Church.  Canterbury  ;  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Margaret,  Dartfonf;  of  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and  of  tV«at  of  NeWf  nlmiu  in  Dovon- 
shirc.  Wo  may  also  mention  a  cunuuij  %'oluuio  eniuled 
*  Ayenbyte  of  Inwyi,'  compui>ed  a.d.  1340,  by  a  monk  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  Kentish  dieleot  of  that  period,  and  which 
wiU  ebortly  be  publiehed  by  Mr.  Wrigbt;  atid  a  largo  num- 
ber of  volumes  on  jurisprudence,  coinprisin),;  the  '  Digests 
and  Codex  of  Justinian,  the  *  Dccretum  '  of  Gratian,  and 
tlin    '  Dciri'lals '   of   Gif'^'ury   Xll.    m  l   Tti  tiiface  VIU., 

with  numerous  glosses,  commentaries,  di!>»ertatioiis  upon 
texbk  ininmariMi  and  ooUeetions  of  deeision^  CMeat  and 
opinioni. 

9.  *  Catologne  of  tbe  additional  M8S.  in  the  Brititb  Mo- 

eeum,'  24  vols.  fnl. 

The«e  are  deposited  for  general  use  in  the  reading-room 
of  tin.'  Mu<i.inii. 

Oiher  Lttnariea  m  Great  Britain. — We  possess  the  fol- 
lowing printed  catalogues : — 

1.  'CatalogiLtbrorumMaDttscriptorum  Angli»  etHiber- 
niv.  in  unum  eoUeeti,  cum  indice  alphabetico,'  fuL,  Oxon. 
1(5'):. 

Tho  first  volume  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Rodleian  and 
A^:iiii"'c>in  manuscripts;  the  NO.  ond.  tho^e  of  the  collems  of 
Ojiford  anrl  C.imbridge ;  the  third,  of  various  libraries  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  fourth,  of  Irish  libraries.  *  A  Short  Account 
of  wme  MSS.  in  the  Enjdnb  liibrariea  which  oonlatn  pane 
of  tbe  Corpus  Jnrit  by  Dr.  Hach,  Jan.,'  was  printed  in  the 
'  Zeitschrift  ffir  Qetebiehllicbe  Reehtawimmiebaft,*  toL  v., 

'  t'at:\iogus  Libmrum  Manuscriptarum  CoL  Cbrp. 
Cbristi.  Cantab..*  4to.,  CanUb.,  1777. 

'  3.  *  Cetalogus  Codieun  Manuaeriptonini  Eecles.  Catbed. 
Qundmenne,'  Ibl.,  Don..  1824. 

-  -  the 

18l(. 


4.  *  ACat^osue  of  the  ManuscripU  in  tbe  Library  of  I 
Soilalr  of  AntM|iiari«i,*by  Sir  H.  BUi%  AXa^  London,  18 


5.  '  A  Catalogue  of  tbe  miscellatieout  Manascriptt  in  ib« 
Library  of  the  Royal  Society,'  by  J.  O.  Htlliwell,  Esq.  jv 
London,  lb40. 

6.  •  A  Catalogue  of  the  Archiepiseopal  MS.*?,  preserred  iq 
the  Library  of  Lambeth  Palace.'  by  Tmlil,  lol,  Load . 

7.  '  Catalogue  eive  Notitia  Maaiucriptoruin,qttiiG.D. 
Clarke,  compatati  \n  BiUiofheea  Bodttiane  adwmntir,' 
4to.,0.\on,  1812. 

Principally  classical. 

8.  '  Calalojjus  Codieum  MSS.  et  Impressorum  cuiBBlljl 
Manuscriplis.  olim  l>'Urvtlliani,'  4to.,  Uxoa,  iaU6. 

This  collection  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

9.  '  A  minute  Catalogue  uf  each  particular  Manascrift 
contained  in  Wood's  Collcctian  at  Oxfind,*Svo.,  Osf,  iTSI. 

We  nui!*l  here  notice  tho  splendid  library  of  SirThtnsii 
i'hiUipix,  BarU,  at  Middle  Hill,  Worcestershire,  whopai- 
i-csses  the  largest  known  private  eollectinn  of  raaniiscrpe 
and  charters,  some  of  wlui  lt  are  of  the  greatest  ran'.y  in4 
importance.  A  slight  catalogue  of  a  )K>rtion  of  the«  bi 
been  privately  printed  by  the  learned  possessor  at  kism 
private  press,  and  Ibie  baa  been  copie«i  into  HaeneTieiB- 
j.ilati  n.  nie  Karl  of  Leirester  at  Holkham  possewcl* 
valuable  colliction,  of  whir  h  a  brief  account  hs&api:(iit4 
in  the  seeniid  voUiim-  of  tlie  '  Tr  insartmiis  of  the  R'ln' 
Society  of  Literature."  Dr.  O'Conor  prepared  a  ratalc;'* 
of  the  MSS.  at  S love,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghi::. 
I  which  was  privately  printed  in  1&18.  ia  two  volumes  4i. 
I  Contiderable  numMrt  of  MSS.  are  Ifkewiie  pre^erted  a 
the  Ct;isi;o\v  University  library,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  iid 
iU  vanous  ^ilaces,  by  far  too  numerous  for  us  to  stlftipt 
even  a  bare  outline;  we  give  ho\»ever  a  sli(:ht  !tJt  of 'Lt 
document*  nreserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  eith  ^ 
bo^  that  it  will  piofa  ueefbl  to  tbe  antiquuy  lal  k» 
tortani— 

1 .  Negodattonee  et  f(»d«ra  ettm  prindpiboi  egctnack 

I.  GeiUi!i  hujua  atque  p  pneclaTW (OS geitB inOd' 
lia  dhi&ijue  regiunibus  ixaiikiuannis. 

3.  Homagiun  at  larvitiat  in  qufbui  Seotb  ab  kt^ 
pendet 

4.  HiberniiBlBlegibaaatdomtnibeonstitutio. 
Dominium  mariQmBritannieorum,  Gallot  Batafotfn 

a  Pitcatione  in  pnedietia  naribua  probibene,  nisi  tenia  pnn 
a  Re^ibus  Angii»  iapaliala,  gamrnli  p(Meti|liiiNM  em* 

probaium. 

6.  De  rebniWellia^aeatiinednpotiiNffiliiimPriBfifii 

Walliaj. 

7.  Quid  res  potissimnm  ad  cotnmoda  eMetirant  Tc^'r 
MonavicD,  Inaularum  Ciesarin  et  Samisp,  VasconiflbUlf^i 
Burdegalte,  aliarumquo  Galliis  parttum,  quamdiu  •ebAt^' 
lorura  ditione  tencreiitur. 

8.  Jus  linealu  succtssionis,  quo  reges  Argli*  reftiBffl 
Galliarura  vendicant. 

9.  Tciiuraa  tenarum  in  AngUa  extontv.  sive  maM^io^ 
maneriorum,et  inqiriaitiones  post  mortem, otteadeiiiciV'i' 
terras  dcfunetUB  tannic  quia  proiimus  bmres.  et  qMt  MM 
habuit. 

ll».  Libertatcs  aiqne  privilcgia  concc^na  urbibus  oppiw 
que  corporalia,  vel  p«raonis  privatis,  uti  letic.  mercata,  Ui* 
communia  pes  tune,  waivia,  extrahurso.  felouum  bon*, 
tagium,  Scenet  qnicquid  aliud  ad  flKum  regium  pfi'^' 
turum  est,  vel  ex  ee  proventurom. 

II.  Coronationes  reguni  .^nclisp.  rwm  particuliw"' 
tonuris  et  clameis  singulurum  qui  dictis  coroiiaiinni^f*"* 
scrvire  tencntur,  una  cum  ordine  et  rauone  p^>ce^3;l';'  *• 

12.  Brcvia,  placita,  processus  spectantes  ad  sujus'a'ii' 
Cancellariio  curiam,  ad  curias  Banci  Regii.  Cotnniumiia 
Placitorum,  Scaccarii.  et  justitiariorum  itinerantioiB. 

13.  Coneessiones  reein  enstodim  eomitatuum^  urBen 
rpiiid-Tiiir ,  ft  j^.jrCiii.in,  .nscriptiones  et  delectuj  wfi" 
atum  t.iju  iuaj'iu.4i ui^  'rrrestnum  in  re^i  pr^r''^'' 
t  ion  em. 

14.  Fundationes  abbatiarum  et  prioraluum,  aliaruirqw 
udium  religiosarum  in  Anglia,  WaUia,  Gallia,  et  Hii^'i^^ 
una  cum  singularum  «irdioibu%  terckqna  et  pasaeiiio<w>o^ 
iisdem  donatis.  ^ 

15.  Mets  et  termini  fbrealarain  in  Anglia  eam^*"* 

forestarioriim. 

10.  Iiispcximus  ct  irrotulattones  chartarum  et  mnnifm** 
torum,  tarn  ante  qnam  pust  Conquestom  concciuorua. 

17.  Irrotutantes  multantm  evidentiarnm  et  eoDtnctoua 
inter  persones  inneem  datorum.  .  ^. 

18.  Gonoessiones  et  eonstitutiones  plurinorum  lopeiwn* 
Oldfnia  offleioraiii  in  tegnie  Anf^im  at  Hibetiiiv. 
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19.  Ofllcium  Mareschatli  Anglis). 

20.  Charts  ct  crcatione»  prucerum. 

21.  Pa|)arum  bulls  autuj;rapha>. 

2S.  Rotulus  taxationis  P  tpalU.oonUiieiit  val<mni  «iD|u* 
lorum  beneiloiorum  in  Andia. 

23.  Regalia  i^gamAnBUMiardiiiiecekniMtieitMii^^ 

24.  Quaraplurima  recorda  priBcipue  Bpectantia  ad  rem 
»«rcftlomai.  nunaariam,  fiaeabam,  elaaaiariam,  ad  mUitiani. 
ad  ballttiD,  et  legni  dafentionun  per  multa  OKula. 

25.  Auxilia  et  subMflia  fuco  n  j;io  coti^o^srl. 

26.  Chartie  ct  coiifirmutionei  lil)«jrlaluui  et  privilegioriim 

27.  Praj^tiiaiiuties  lacloi  a  Domino  licgti  ad  ccdc^ias, 
prsbcndas,  ot  cupelUuk 

28.  Tabula  roUilonim  ptrlkinwitt  bodie  entaniiun  io 
olTlcio  cti&dKlis  recotdornm  ib  turrt  Londiditnti.  ab  an  4 
Etlw.  Ill   id  an  22  FAw.  IV. 

Tliu  m.M  t  niiniluto  unle\  to  tliL.-  l-.tcrary  stores  of  the 
Continent  IS  in  Hacncl's  *  Ca^ilcyus  Liltronnii  MaimstTip- 
torutn  qui  in  Biblioihooiit  Galiiae.  Uelvettaa.  Bdgti,  Britun- 
uim  Ma^nai.  Uispaiiis,  LusitauisD  asscrvantur,'  published 
at  Letpxig  io  1830.  To  ibat  work  we  nSar  the  reader, 
merely  observing  tliat  the  ]iortioi}  eoalainlog  an  aoeaunt  or 
manuacripts  of  tliia  oouQtiy  it  very  uiperftelljr  and 
li'llv  executed.  ' 

T/\e  A^-j  '*/  .)f<i'iU'icHpt». — ^Thcre  are  s<neial  critciia 
whereby  wvare  eimbiud  tu  judge  of  tbeapu  oi  mmuisci  ipt». 
but  il  require*  much  pRietfee  Mbre  *  ratilly  l  ui  reci  opinion 
iu  tbae*  parlieularavaaltasiTeni  and aonDuchd«i{t«iMla upon 
a  penonal  examination  of  a  large  number  of  all  ana,  that 
no  iiifallll'le  ml  -^  can  be  given  on  the  :>ubj0el>  Wo  isfbr 
the  stufk'iu  l»>  Wiiilly's  '  Palnxigraphy.* 

The  books  print  i^^ally  iua<lL'  uso  of  in  the  preceding  slijjlit 
ikctrh.  are — 1,  The  Aj^enJtx  to  th^  Last  HejnrI  >/  the 
Rrrord  Commi/ntioneri ;  i,  Halliwell's  Hints  to  !s'neiret 
ia  Manuierifjt  Literature;  3,  Eii«IM$  de  M«eograj  hie. 
F.R..C. ;  4,  Casley's  Catalogue  of  Mantueriptt  in  the  Ktng't 
Ltbr  in/  Biit  tlx.'  most  tui-..',5ibl._"  \M)rk  on  this  subject  is 
A  Treatise  un  BiUntgruphi/.  by  ibe  Hw.  Tnuiuas  Ilartwell 
Home,  the  author  of  the  valuable  '  Index'  to  the  Hurleian 
f\ital»f(ii/',  winch  contains  much  uselul  inforaiation  for  the 
t;L'neral  rt-  i'l'-r. 

PALA'UMYS.  ProfesKor  Kaup'c  name  for  an  extinet 
^i.  nua  of  Rodents  from  the  Kpplcsneim  Mnd. 

Example,  Pal/romys  ca>il"rfi,l€9  (Kaup). 

PAL-EONISCUS,  a  rciuai  Wable  lyeuus  oi  HLterocwrcal 
;  1 3*11  fl:»bcs  constituted  by  M.  AgisMi,  and  included  by 
hitu  in  the  flitt  family  (Lepidu»ifij  of  his  great  order  of 
Ganoidcan  flabea.  Its  place  in  tbia  family  will  appear  from 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  Lepidostei:— 

A.  Body  cloni^aied,  fusiform,  upper  lobti  of  the  tail  terte* 
Uated.  and  longer  than  th«  loww  lobei, 

ActtMthotitM. 
Ca/oftn-ut, 

Paitroaiieiit. 

Ottetjlepit. 

B.  Body  Hat,  broad. 

1.  Upper  lobe  of  kb«  tall  VMrtdmlad. 
Platytomut. 

Gyrolepu. 

2.  ^tl  r^ular  (the  kbea  neartj  eqaiU< 

(J.  B  'ly  olon  vMlt'il,  ru^if  iriu.  tail  forked  or  rounded. 

Micropt,  Noitt^ngut. 
Tlu'  generic  character  of  Palaeonlacus  is  thua  givvn;— 
All  the  fin* of  moderate  ftiae,  with  amall  rqra  on  their 
<^dge-s ;  the  dofflal  fin  opposite  the  interval  of  the  ventral 

a>id  anal  flns.  Scatt-s  ino'lcriitc.   In  sunic  ^|K'ries  the  scales 
a.f  large,  and  lliu  body  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in  the 
•(  he rs ;  there  are  always  liigB  meaial  lealaa  ia  fiwt  of  the 
dorsa.1  and  anal  fin*. 

Tiic  genus  coiDpMbnida  FatooDiaemii  ud  Pklwdhria- 
sutn  uf  nluinvill«» 

Tht.  gi: ^logical  intereat  of  thia  genm  ii  eoiuideniUe,  in- 
asmuch as  thf  imnuToiis  siiccies  apficarto  be  very  dL-finildy 
(iiiliibuted  in  thti  »lrata  of  llic  C'arboinfwouH  and  Salifurous 
sv.'ilenis  of  Europe  and  Arnunca.  Tiif  tollowing  is  tht- 
aeriea  of  epecie*  examiBed  by  Agassis,  with  their  iocalitiM,  i 
MdtIwo«m«rtb«fonatioiiilB«U8fclhej«MHr:— ,  f 


I.  EfllUoa.     .     Goal  fonnalioQ  Sunderland 

(Ma»auchaeetts)b 
Weatwiek(CobtMO* 

ticuti. 

Coal  formation    Munsler  AppeL 
Coal  formation    Mtmsr*  r  AppeL 
Coal  formation    Near  Autun. 
Coal  formation    Near  Autun. 
Coal  formation   Munster  Appd. 


2.  P.  Duvcrnoy 

3.  P.  ininutus  i 

4.  P.  Blainvillii  , 

5.  P.  Voltrii 

6.  p.  anguatus  . 

7.  P.  Vratithivensis  Roth 


Huptmrtdorrin 

li  hemia. 

8.  P.  k'pidunJS    .      Rotludiegeude    Scharfciii-ck  in  Co. 

Glaiz. 

9.  P.  Freieslebeiu     Zechstein  .    .    MansHeld,  Hcate^ 

Eisleben,  &o. 

10.  P.  magnua    .    Zechateia.   •  Mansfield. 

11.  P.  maeropomua    Zeebitein  .    .  MansfleWL 

12.  P.  ebigana     .     L<nvpr  part  of    East  Thickley  ill 

MagtiL'siiKn  Durham. 
Limestone 

13.  P.  Robisoui  •      Catbonif.  lime>   Burdiehou$ea  (near 

stone  Edinburgh). 

14.  P.  striolatui  •    CarUlinest.  Buidieboueas. 

■  9.  P.  omatittinraa  •  Carb.  Vineat     BumtislaiMl  (FH**)* 

IG.  P.  >  ii(iitvi>  .    ,     Mamir>.  linu'sf.  Durham. 

17.  P.  glajihyius    .      Magiiti.  luiieit.  Durham. 

18.  P.roarrophthulmus Magncs.  limcst.  Durimin. 

1 9.  p.  lon^ssimiia      Maenet.  limeat.  Durham. 

20.  P.  earinattw   .    Carbonif.  aeriei  Ne«  haven  (near 

Edinburgh). 

The  niearebea  of  Agaraiz  have  given  a  *imple  and  bea«* 

tifiil  generalization  of  the  f1l.>f ;  ihntion  tiftlusc  cries;  thu 
w^ilus  uf  ihf  Pula>out>('i.  which  abuuml  in  tin-  rual  forma- 
Imii,  are  almost  universally  smooth :  tliost.' of  the  ipeciea 
which  belong  to  the  ma|^eiMan  limestone  are  almost  uuiver* 
sally  atrialed  or  sculpturad.  We  find  a  few  exception*  la 
this  rule,  as  at  Bordiebousea.  and  at  Ardwtek  Dear  Man' 
rbestar,  but  it  rests  on  a  eonttderable  number  of  coinct* 
(k'licu's.  1 1  is  an  iinexiH'ctcd  result  of  A^:a»si2's  rrilical  in- 
quiry uilu  the  foi'iiis  of  lu».<>il  lj!>he!9,  that  liie  PaiiVotu»ii  of 
the  English  magnesian  limestone  are  not  identical  with 
those  of  the  zuchstein  o(  Germany,  notwithstanding  tlie 
supposed  contemporaneity  of  ibe  rocks. 

PAMiORNlS.  f PslffAClt>;f^  ] 

PALAOSAU'RtrS.  the  name  givi'ii  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Siutddiuiy  to  a  genus  of  fossil  Saurians  disco* 
vered  in  the  magiiestttu  conglomerate  on  Durdham  Down, 
near  Bristol  (1 8J4 1. 

Tlte  conglomerate  wherein  the  Saurian  remains  were 
found  lesis  Upon  the  edftc  of  inclined  strata  of  mounlain 
limestone,  filling  up  the  irregularities  of  tfaoir  aur&oe,  and 
consists  of  angular  fragments  of  the  limestone  eemented  by 
a  doliiinitic  pa^ti'.  The  thickness  of  tin.'  do|iiisil  wliere  tha 
remains  were  discovered  does  nol  tixcucd  twioiiy  feui. 

Three  animals  were  found,  two  beloiij-iinr  to  the  ^i  nun 
Pvdtgosaumt,  and  the  other  to  a  genus  luuucd  by  thttm 
Theendontmaurut.   (Thkc  ()W)?«TOSAimtJs  j 

Generic  Character  (/  /'(i/«ro«(iuniff.o-T«eth  oarinated 
laterally,  and  Qnely  Kcrratod  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  axis,  dif< 
fertng  from  those  of  all  tlie  know  n  Savu  ians. 

Species, — The  teeth  in  the  possessioti  ol  tlii>  authors  ex- 
hibit m.uor  tnarked  characters,  and  they  have  accordingly 
considered  them  ns  lieloiiging  to  two  species,  Puiasotaurut 
cylindriewi  and  P.  Ptatywion.    iGeol.  Proc,  1836.) 

PAL^cnilE'RlUM.  Cu>ier's  name  for  an  «ttioe* 
genus  of  Pachydermatous  Herbivorn  diseovared  in  the 
gypsum  bids  at  in  company  with  Anoplotherium. 

[ANnpLOTiiEint  M.]  Tile  discovery  and  definition  of  these 
and  oilier  Pachydcnuic  forms,  now  utterly  swept  away  inno 
the  face  of  the  globe,  futm  one  of  tlie  noblest  triumphs  of 
the  great  French  zoologist,  wbfli  Ikom  coIl^Ll!^ed  frsgOieOla 
huddled  together  pell-mell,  separated  Ibe  different  booee, 
and,  so  to  speak,  gradually  budt  up  dio  ftameWOrk  of  the 
l  ist  animals,  tiU  tli.  ir  osseous  structure  and  place  in  the 
chain  of  created  Uviugs  became  as  well  known  as  those  of  the 
animals  that  dwell  upon  tlic  carib  ut  the  present  day. 

'It  is  not  easy,'  says  Dr.  Bunkiaiid  {Brtii^meuier  Treat 
uw|»  *to  find  a  more  eloquent  and  strikjiigacknowledgmvnt 
of  the  legohtfity  and  constancy  of  the  systematio  oontrtv. 
ances  that  pervade  the  animal  remaitu  of  the  foaail  warld» 
thun  is  contained  in  Cuvier's  introduction  to  bis  aooonnt  of 
the  bones  discovofwd  m  tl»  gypsum  quarries  of  Ibe  neigh- 
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the  modern  metlioil  of  con<luclIng  pliysical  reiesrches,  an 
juiWipliP  of  the  kind  uf  cviJunce  on  which  we  found  our 
MOclatloni  as  to  the  form,  ciiaracter,  and  habits  of  extinct 
ctMtiiMt  tlwt  an  knovn  only  through  the  medium  of  their 
foMil  remiitn.* 

The  striking  passage  alludetl  to  liv  Dr.  Biuklnnd.  after 
itatinf;  by  what  slow  degrees  tliu  Pai  l^ialu  ahineis  had  liM-n 
fillod  xMth  uinumerablo  fraj;tncntsof  bones  ol'imUtujwn  am- 
luaU  from  tl)o  quarries  of  Montmartrc,  thus  des^cnbcs  the 
modo  in  which  Cuvier  worked  out  the  task  of  reconstructing 
Iboir  akolotona.  He  had  already  ascertained  that  there 
were  wmuucm  tpeciet  belonging  to  many  genera ;  and  we 
Khali  noiplatthis  prince  of  ronr nrntive  anatutiiisU  speak  in 
his  own  person.  '  I  at  leiit,'ih  (ouml  insself,  as  if  placed  in 
a  charncl-liuu'so,  sunoiUKk'd  bj  iiiutilaled  fragments  i.f 
many  hundred  skeletons  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  ont- 
mtb  piled  Mllftisfl4ly  arouud  mc:  the  task  assigned  to  me 
VMtoiMloro  them  all  to  their  original  poaition.  At  the 
voiee  of  comparattre  anatomy  every  bono  and  fragment  of  a 
bone  resumed  its  place.  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the 
pleasure  I  experienced  in  seeing,  wiien  I  discovered  one 
characlcr,  how  all  the  consequences  which  I  predicted  from 
it  were  successively  confirmtnl.  The  feet  accorded  w  tth  the 
characters  announced  by  the  teeth ;  the  teeth  were  in  har- 
mony  with  those  previously  indicated  by  the  feet.  The 
bones  of  the  legs  and  thiglis  and  every  connecting  portion 
of  the  extremities  were  seen  joine<l  tojicther  precisely  as  I 
had  arranged  thcra  before  my  coiijecluies  were  verified  by 
the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire.  F.;u  li  s|iccies  was  in 
•hort  reconstructed  from  a  single  unit  of  its  component 

•tementa.' 

Qmtric  Character  of  BiIeroi/ifrium.—DvataX  formula : 
InCMOra.  - ;  canines,  j^y ;  molars.         =  4A.  Three 

toes  on  each  fbot.  A  abort  flcahv  proboacis,  £m  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muselea  of  which  tne  bonea  of  the  ttoae  were 

shortenetl,  leavinjj  below  t!ip:n  a  deep  notch. 

The  molar  teeth  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  RhiDocwtw:  ill  tbc  atmctava  of  that  part  of  tb«  akuU 
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di-.^liiu'd  to  support  the  short  pra%tHil  mA  IIw  teiC  ihl 

animal  closely  approached  theTapilL 

Tbe  species  are  numeraa%  aM  tha  Mlowins  hovo  baeo 
named  s—BtUeotkmim  magmm  (gjpMimof  Moofwruofc 
P.  mtdium  rgypanm  of  Montmartre,  oaaaoas  btoeclB.  8lii^ 

Sic),  P.  naisiim,  P.  latum,  P.  curium.  P.  minu*,  P.  mtm- 
mum,  P.  indt  let-minalum  (gypsum  of  MonUnartre),  P.  Aw 
;>  //tj«fn*p  (laciistriiic  formation  of  Orleau-<.  Aigentuii.  Jko.j^ 
P.  J X selatium  IterlioT);  Issel),  P.  J'eluuuum  (XeiUaTy,  Pu)'w 
cn-Velay). 

Remains  of  Palteotheria  have  also  been  found  in  the 
tcniary  formation  near  Rome,  in  the  department  of  tbe  Gt- 
rundu,  Provence,  Stc. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Pratt  discovered,  in  Iho  lower  and  marly  Led* 
of  the  quarries  of  Binstcad  in  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  winch  be> 
long  to  tbe  lower  fresh-water  formation,  a  tooth  of  an  An*' 
plotkerium  and  two  teeth  of  tha  genoa  MmatAtriunu  aiu- 
mals  charaeterotie  of  atrata  of  the  same  age  in  tbc  Pam 
basin.  The  remaina  found  by  Mr.  Pratt  were  8ccomrani«4 
not  only  by  several  other  fraemenis  of  tlic  bones  of  AicAy. 
derms  (chiedy  in  a  rolled  and  injured  slate),  but  also,  in 
opinion,  by  the  jaw  of  a  new  species  of  Runimantt,  appareotij 
closely  allied  to  the  genus  Motdmt.  From  the  oceurreocc  k 
the  latter  foiail.  Mr.  Pntt  infim  that  a  laee  of  animals  ex> 
isted  at  this  geological  epoch  whose  habits  required  that  thi 
surface  of  the  earth  should  have  been  in  a  very  different  stall 
from  tiiut  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  prtm.-nted.  a 
consequence  uf  tho  frequent  uiscovery  of  the  remains  af 
aiuiii.tls  who  lived  almoat  ontirely  in  marabee.  (GetH 
H-oc^  183U.) 

ProleMor  Owen,  in  bia  paper  on  Ckauitpotamut  <1838i 

offered  some  remarks  on  the  jn«  discovered  bv  Mr.  Pratt 
ill  tile  Binslead  quarries  in  1830,  and  considered  by  liitc  lo 
be  allied  to  tho  genus  Moschus.*  On  coiuiiai mj^  iln  j  # 
with  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Moschus  muichi/erut, 
which  it  resembles  in  size,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  in  ihs 
foesil  the  grindera  are  relatively  broader,  that  tho  laat  idoIm 
has  the  third  or  posterior  tubercle  diviwd  by  a  loagitvdtad 
fissure,  that  the  grinding  surface  is  less  oblique,  an^l  that 
the  coronuid  process  dtflers  from  that  of  the  Mu&chussotl 
other  ruminants,  but  strongly  beopeeka  an  aflbity  vHh  ihi 
Pachydermata. 

Profe.-».sor  Owen  furiher  rowarkcd,  that  among  the  gcr.en 
of  the  Paria  baaia  osubliabed  by  Cuvier,  the  l>icbubiuje 
exbAMtaobaneteravbirb  eomeet  the  Poehydemata  witk 
the  Ruminantia,  and  thus  exhibits  another  of  tbnse  e%\r\- 1 
ordinary  onions  of  characters  w  hich  in  existing  Manitnrilii 
belon<;  to  distinct  orders.    In  the  D;f|'.obuiie  the  j<o»terijC 
inulani  bcgiu  to  exhibit  a  double  series  uf  cusps,  of 
the  external  present  the  cresccntic  form,  so  that  the  tcoth 
of  the  Dichwima  murina  might  be  miataken  fur  tho«c  ofi 
truo  Ruminantia.    In  the  lower  jaw  of  tbe  Dichobunc  ;h« 
antepenullimate  and  the  penultimate  grinders  have  tvra 
pairs  of  cusps,  and  the  last  grinder  three  paira,  of  which, 
the  posterior  are  small  and  almost  blended  together.  M 
that  when  worn  down  they  appear  single.  | 

In  thia  respect,  aa  well  as  in  tbe  form  of  the  aacondhg, 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  Cuvier  stales,  in  the  *  Ossemcoe 
Fossilos,*  that  the  Dichobune  '  prodigiously  reselllbl<^^*<h•' 
youii^  Musk  Deer. 

Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Piatt's  specimen,  Profi-#-or 
Okven  observed,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  close  rc*em' 
blanoe  to  the  Muak  Deer,  but  the  differences  are  auflicieotiy 
great  to  liNrbid  ita  being  placed  among  tbo  Rumlnanii^ 
while  there  il  a  still  nearer  resemblance  between  it  and  tbe 
genus  Dichobune.  The  Isle  of  Wight  specimen  bcicf 
somewhat  larger  than  the  D.  IfljxjrinuDi,  anu  tho  ascend,  g 
ramus  dtfTcring  in  form  and  auproaching  that  of  the  t;ue 
Anoplotheria,  Mr.  Owen  considered  that  it  indicated  a  new 
i^MHie^  which,  until  the  ibrm  of  the  anterior  molara  and  ia> 
cisors  is  known,  might  be  referred  to  tbe  genua  DleM>un«^ 
under  the  name  of  Dichobune  cen'hium.    (Geo/.  Pr-oc.) 

Gclo^ical  Ai*lYj'o«.'-The  geological  place  of  the  ewi.  A 
genus  PaUeotkeriuin  is  in  the  first  great  fresh  water  forrm- 
tion  of  the  Eocene  period  of  LvcU,  where  it  ia  found  with  ili 
congeners,  of  whielt  nearly  flf^  extinct  ipeeica  vrere  dM 
covered  b^  Cuvier.  | 

Zoological  Atn'/tofl,  Habitt,  Tbe  xoological  po<^itio« 
of  the  genus  appears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  rlnr.  >• 
ceros,  horse,  and  tapir.  Their  habits  probably  approMiiiaUtt 
to  those  of  the  tapirs.  Dr.  Bucklandis  not  singular  in  (lauk- 
ing  thai  theae  aniraala  lived  and  died  upon  the  maigtua  o| 
s '  BiiiI^mI  TWsiiMlisi.'  Ksfe  »«t»  wLft.. »  OU 
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<h«  tfatn  exlstioe  lakes  and  rivart.  He  i«  alio  of  opinion 
lhat  Ibair  dead  careaiiM  nhy  bav«  baoo  drifted  to  the  bot- 
toMasoaaorttood,  and  tlMt  aoiiia  perba^  retired  into 
ths  water  to  die.  The  tpeciei  varied  greally  in  »ixe,  aonifl 
hsTioc  been  a«  large  as  a  rbinoeeros*  and  others  having 
nMM  ftwa  tt«  tilt «  ~ 


r  «f  •  boiw  t»  ibtt  «f  »  hog* 


Examplnit  FbtmoAmam  wiagnMm  mi 

minu*. 

PuLrotherium  magniim.'-9ivK  of  the  stcuTI  eqnafling  tfwt 
of  tlie  largest  horses. 

I\Uetotherimn  mnua, — Size  of  the  skull  stnallur  than  that 
of  tiM  IM  (GbenmiOi 


e,  rninrrd  kk«J«tott  Of  PateutbcriaTD  Mjgnam ;  k,  ir'loied  ikvtokm  of  Pala^otherlnm  Mim  I  e,  mteisd  ouUiae  of  r«l«otberiaa»  M*gBMii ;  i.  rcdotcd 

-   (Cw.) 


PALjEOZOIC  series.  The  foMiliferous  strata  nf 
wrtier  ^sologtoal  dale  than  the  carboniferous  system,  and 
the  nvuintain  limeetone,  are  tlms  di'sicrnated  in  the  article 
ORdAitrtc  Rkhains.  One  of  the  (greatest  impedinaents  to  a 
riear  exposition  of  geological  truths,  is  the  difficulty  of  rhoos- 
ing  poper  general  terms  to  tuit  classifications  founded  on 
liaiisd  reeeareliea.  The  Mlient  terras  of  Priniarjr.  Sewnd- 
•ly.  and  Tertiary  Rocks  will  probably  retain  their  popularity 
•nd  applicability,  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  truly  general 
idea  whicli  they  contain  in  common  — /A^  trqitmee  of  gfoto- 
P''a^  ttmt.  In  clnracterising  and  naming  the  subdivisions 
of  these  great  gnmpa  of  rocks,  geotogirtf  have  only  partially 
fallowed  out  tiM  MinM  principloi  •very  geological  inrestiga- 
ti^n  of  tolBdettt  «xt«nt  indades.  as  a  principal  point,  tlw 
discijvery  of  the  relative  nnt  q  i  "  of  the  subdivisions  of 
binary.  S«>condary,  and  Tertiary  strata,  but  there  is  sel- 

'n  an  opporiunity  to  fraine  a  corresponding  nomenclature, 
o,v);,g  to  the  circumstance  that  general  names,  already  and 
•  I  Iced  long  since  proposed  and  adopted  by  the  great  body  of 
j(»«Iagtita,  eaonol  without  great  inoonfontonce  be  changed. 
«*eo  when  new  diwotrerief  or  wider  generaiintions  de- 
^•nd  their  correction. 

The  terra  'Transition'  wn.'s  applied  to  a  larpo  section  of 
tl»c  Primary  rocks,  or  cl-=c  uvd  to  dc-i.nm  iliem  as  a 
*<"P*ra!c  class,  at  a  lime  when  true  characters  ro\dd  by  no 
Jn«nn4  be  assigned  to  them.  Among  Transition  rocks, 
'  Oiauwacke '  was  frequently  sMn.  Henoe  tho  term  Grau- 
«"»cke  System  was  commonly  need  to  exprow  a  I  :irge  portion 
lllie  upper)  of  the  Pritn:iry  series  of  strata. 

Ill  pn^gr^'is  of  I  i;;orons  investigation,  the  absence  of  or- 
fconic  fijNMls  from 'lie  Rnei'-s  and  inirn-sHii- 1  t  <  k-.  ind  the 
''^sioniil  or  orrlmarv  presence  of  tlwm  in  the  grauwacke 
^•f'rs.  btcMLie  gencrallv  admitted,  and  hence  the  convenient 
(!a««iftcation  of  Mr.  De'la  Beeheof '  FoiiilifiHro«»*  and  '  Non- 
r^^iliferous*  Primaries,  the  fbrrner  beinf  In  •fcet  an  equivn- 
*ni  term  T'->r  '  Transition  Strata.'  Rewiil  rt'searches  into 
'0^  organization  of  the  fo«»il  plants  anil  animals  of  those 
.'"'leo't  strata  have  produced  very  strong  evidence  for  be- 


fesBor  Sedgwick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Cambrian  syster.i. 
to  the  lower  beds  of  the  old  red-sandstone  (at  lenvt>,  one 
system  of  orgaino  life  ]>rev<ii!fi--cliunicieri*ed  In  tl  r  |iii>. 
ponderanco  of  Corals,  i-uch  a^sCateniporaand  Favos)tcs,shells 
of  Brachiopoda  and  Cephalopoda,  and  crustacea  of  the  tri- 
lobitie  trpes.  It  is  true  that  when  separate sArata,  included 
witbin  tbo  limits  of  geological  time  jast  ttttad,  ere  eompwed 
in  respect  of  their  organic  contents,  distinctions  more  or  less 
marked  appear  (as  for  example,  conspicuously  in  the  slratn 
of  llie  Silurian  system),  yet  these  mostly  turn  on  nice  dif- 
lereaces  of  some  of  the  analogous  format  and  may  perhaps 
have  only  »  local  value,  as  we  know  to  be  the  ease  in  the 
instauM  of  the  oolitio  strata. 

On  ibe  eonlrery,  if  we  compere  the  whole  aeries  of  or- 
ganic forms  found  in  these  Palroozoic  Stnitn.  as  they  arc 
exhibited  in  Wales  or  Coinbcrland.  with  the  whole  series 
of  fossils  iis  iMrtnl  in  the  carboniA^roiis  sy-'tcni  of  tlie 
north  of  En^liind  or  the  border  of  Wales,  we  tiod  not  more 
tlinii  1,  1,  or  :i  per  cent,  of  intinmiely  related  s|H)oie*.  The 
distinctioQ  between  the  Silurian  fuaails  and  thoae  of  the 
tnoanttin  limestone  is  of  the  seme  ovder  as  that  which 
obtains  bet«  eon  the  latter  series  and  the  lbs*ilf!  of  the  mag- 
nesiaii  limestone.  Struck  with  this  fact,  Mr.  Murrhison 
has  sii!:;ffi'sfed  for  the  early  groups  of  strata  the  title  of  •  pro- 
tosoic  rucks,'  which  (beside  one  chance  of  ambiguity  from 
the  meaning  attached  in  zoology  to  the  word  '  Protosoa*> 
seems  to  assert  more  than  ia  neeesnfy,  periMpa  mom  than 
is  known.  We  prefbr  therefore  to  apply  to  the  Mm  strata 
the  title  of  Paltrozoir,  which  seems  liable  to  no  oljjeetinn, 
anil  which  has.  we  believe,  been  occasionally  employed  by 
Profes«<ir  Sedgwick. 

Supposing,  as  we  think  likely,  that  general  terras  for 
strattked  rocks,  thus  formed  upon  a  consideration  of  thiir 
orgenic  contenli.  which  eppeer  to  follow  a  greet  law  of  Ms- 
cenim,  wfU  be  pfefbrrad  to  oibeie  based  on  a  view  of  th«r 
mineral  riiinlitics,  which  are  certainly  subject  to  repetition, 
there  will  be  no  oilier  difficulty  in  their  construction 


application  than  what  may  be  overcome  by  the  pr<^^'rcA3| 
'^^u»§  that,  ftrom  the  Snowdonian  Slates,  plared  by  Pro-  ( inveaiigation.  As  many  systems  or  combinations  of  < 
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totw  It  am  cteady  traceable  in  tlie  itr&tlfled  cruet  of  the 
riolM^  M  tMnjtorreaponding  tamu  (asPnlipocoie,  M  eaozoic. 
Kainoiote,  fcc),  may  Ibe  mMt,  nor  will  these  necwwarily  re- 

quirechangeuponevery  newdiscovory.  For  instance,  tlie  term 
Pala-ozuic  may  be  retained,  though  it  shouM  hv  foiuid  that 
the  application  of  it  ou^jht  to  lu'  rxtiiKltrl  so  as  to  inclu<!o  the 
carboniferous  rocks  or  even  the  inagnesmu  hmetttouti  ('  Zech- 
Btein'  of  Germany).  This  indeed  is  not  unlikely,  for  tho 
fillowinf;  reaaona.'  First,  it  ia  the  opinkio  of  emineot  living 
geolo^isiM  (Profeiaor  Sedgwiek.  Mr.  Murehuon,  and  odiers) 
that  in  strata  whirh  correspond  in  age  to  the  old  rod  sand- 
slone,  there  occur  groups  of  or>;Anic  remains  intL  i  intdiale  ui 
forms  and  onubinalions  between  the  types  of  tlie  Silurian 
and  carboniferous  ami.  Secondly,  tt  it  ascertained  that  a 
larse  proporlion  of  the  forms  of  zoophyta,  nMttuiica,  and 
flabn.  whieh  eiqieBr  in  magneaian  limeatone^  ani  extremely 
Bnal(»trAas  to  or  even  identical  with  some  of  the  more  nu- 
tnerous  s|  n  ii  s  of  the  mouiitnin  limestone.  At  present  the 
Palaeozoic  acrtes  ot  ruck*  includes  tiie  following  formations, 
placed  in  the  order  of  positiont  aoeoiding  to  the  moit  leeent 

viewi:  — 

Ofd  Rffi-Sandstoni'  —This  in  whole  or  lu  part  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Murclusun  and  others  to  be  repvaaented  bv  the  eal- 
carcuus,  arenaceous,  and  ArgilTnreouB  rocka  of  North  and 
South  Dcvi.n,  Q.riiwail,  p;ut  of  Brittany,  the  Harr.  West- 
phalia; and  ihey  prcli  i'  to  <  ;ill  tlie  series  Devonian,  from 
the  county  where  it  is  suppo^fl  lo     Ih-si  il^'voloped. 

Silurian  Rocks.— Mr,  Murcbtsoo  rauk»  these  iit  four 
formations,  viz.  Ludlow  Rocka,  Wenloelt  Rm&B,  Oaradoc 
Rocks,  Llandeilo  Rocks. 

Cambrian  Rocks.— Pntttmt  fledgwUk  tMMim  them 
into  PHnljmmon  Hoek^  Bda  LimeiloiMb  and  Snowdon 
Rocks. 

It  is  supposed,  but  pcrliapa  has  not  been  perfectly  ascer- 
tained, that  the  rocka  of  Skiddaw,  &&,  w  hich  come  mtxi  in 
order  hdow,  are  defioioDt  of  organic  remains.  May  wc  pro- 
pose for  tlieso  and  otbar  lomtu  ttiatified  locka  the  term 

'  Hv|K>zoic  Series?' 

PAL/E'PHATUS.  Four  Orctk  writers  of  this  nameare 
meniioned  by  SuiUus,  the  uUleSkl  uf  whom,  an  epic  poet,  a 
native  of  Athens,  is  said  to  have  lived  before  tin-  Homeric 
timea.  Suidas  quotes  the  titles  of  several  of  his  work&,  the 
'Ooamopoea,'  *Tbe  birth  of  Apollo  and  Dmna,'  &o.  The 
se<  oiwi  wns  n  native  of  Paros  or  Priene,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  .Vriiixerxos  Miiemon,  and  to  him  Suidas  ascribes  a 
Wi  rk  iti  five  books  entitled  ' Of  Tii n 1 1  M-diMc.  The 
lU'.id  I'alosrhatus  wass  an  historian  of  Abjdosi,  md  a  great 
fi  leml  af  Ariiitotle.  Tho  fourth  is  called  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandria  by  Suidaa.  ond  a  Penpatetio  philosopher  by 
Taeliaa  and  other*;  the  period  in  whieh  be  lived  is  not 
stated.  Suidas  inenti  >ns  u  work  by  him,  entitled  '  Expla- 
nation of  Tiling-'  relutttl  m  Mythology.'  This  seems  to  be 
the  work  vWiu  lt  iiiih  come  down  to  in  one  book  divided 
into  fifty  -ihort  rhapters.  under  the  name  of  Palaepliatus, 
and  which  is  commonly  entitled  'On  Things  Incredible.' 
The  author  expUiiia»  aocording  to  hia  faidiion,  the  origin  of 
the  mjrthical  fables,  aneh  as  the  Centauia,  Pasiphae,  Ao- 
toon,  &C-.  to  wlu'-h  he  uttiibuies  an  historical  rouiulalum 
disguised  or  cori  u\iteil  hy  i^nuriitiee  or  love  of  i1j»s  mai  vel- 
louB.  The  best  edittmi  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fischer, 
Leipzig,  17to'J,  in  wliic.b  be  has  given  all  the  passages  of 
antieut  authors  concerning  the  various  writers  of  the  name 
of  Palim>hatiui.,  A  Latin  translation  of  the  work  wv  pvb- 
lidied  at  Cambridge,  in  1671,  and  a  I^vneh  translation  waa 
published  at  Lausanne  in  17"!  Tin  rr  nri-  s  iiic  other 
lVH>;ivieniis  under  the  name  of  i'aiiepiiaiu.s  ulikca  been 
published  with  tlio  work  above  mentioned,  one  on  the  ui- 
vouiioa  of  the  purple  colour,  aod  the  other  ou  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  (Vossius.  De  HUUwmt  Or«tci$ i  Fib- 
riciua,  Bildwtkapm  GntMO.) 

PALiVSTRA  imikaSmfa'i,  whieh  properly  means  a 
school  for  wrestling;  CiraX,ji'«i»',  '  to  wrestle,'  and  ir<iX%  *  w  rest- 
ling'), was  used  m  »everal  dtffariint  &ixniRcalions.  The 
word  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (vi.  126.  I'JS),  w  ho  informs 
us  that  Clmihenes  built  at  Sieyou  a  dromos  and  paliestra, 
both  of  which  he  calls  by  1tl0  gMWtal  name  of  gymnasia. 
At  Athena  however  it  anpaava  prebeUe  that  the  palMtra» 
and  gymnasia  were  diatmet  plaeea,  and  thai  the  former 
wfio  iii)jtropri:ii<!d  lo  tlio  gymnastic  exeroises  of  the  boys 
and  youihi.  (TTfiifa-  and  fut^taieia),  while  the  latter  were  in- 
teniK-<i  for  ili  jivj  of  ihc  men.  Thesu  pHUefitru'  were  called 
by  the  names  either  of  tbnu  fouudera  wof  the  teaebetaef 

lb«auwti*Mi«ilNi(MiM|ffitlk  WiMMltallrilM 


in  Plato  of  the  paliostra  of  Taureaa,  which  appeart  toluw 
been  one  of  the  most  celebrated.  (PUto,  (9i<naiML«i  i* 
with  Hebtdorfli  Note.)  ' 
In  most  of  the  otlier  citic«  of  Greece  the  Psltotf^ 
formed  a  part  of  ilic  G)  innasiuru.  Accordini;  to  MuiUc 
(Archaulo^'te  dtr  Kutnt,  p.  3-11)  it  included  llie  ^r,?^^ 

rovitfr^ptov,  «iXii|iil46{pa»  C«eroi,  a-tpt^Myw^,  in  fsct  ever; 
part  of  the  gymnaaium  eieept  the  outer  portiooa.  It » 
pears  however  more  pnAabte  that  the  torn  pahMbavii 

confined  to  the  rooms  which  wore  apitrojiriated  to  ihe«. 
ert  isos  of  the  atliletco,  who,  it  must  bo  recoUeeted,  !«♦ 
persons  who  were  especially  trained  for  conicnding  in  Ibe 
public  games,  aod  therefore  needed  a  course  of  gyniDuiit 
exercisea  dilBBient  from  that  which  was  usually  punsei 
That  )hta  Tiew  of  the  aubjeot  ia  oonaet.  ia  ahown  b;  tk 
statement  of  Panaanias,  who  informa  u«  (vi  21,  s.  2),  tint 
in  the  pvmnnMum  at  01  >  inpia  there  were  palantne  fur  It* 
athlctas,  ■^ivl  iilio  by  that  of  Plutorrb,  who  says  (Sjsi^tt, 
PrrM.  4)  ■  thai  the  ploee  inwhieh  all  the  athletoeniM 
IS  called  a  palsestra.' 

Among  the  Romans  tho  terms  Palaestra  and  Gjmnuiaa 
are  used  aa  awmmymona.  Thua  Vitruviuagivn^diMy- 
tion  (v.  1 1)  or  a  Greek  fi^mnatium  under  the  nanesf  fs* 

liDstra.  In  lheG:etk  fiiies  iiiScil}  aiullialy  tli>>n?  alyi  !}► 
|>eurs  to  have  boea  no  distinilioii  in  u^e  between  the  t»o 
words  (Cic.  iH  Verr.,  ii.  14;  Polyb.,  xv.,  p.  7i'j,  c. ;  li  a;- 
bon);  whence  the  Romans  probably  came  to  use tka m 
common.  [Gymnasium.] 

PALAME'DEA  (Linn.),  a  genus  of  birds  pIscedhjrMr. 
Vigors  among  the  Grallatures.  with  its  congeners  thru, 
(^hnuna,  Rallus,  and  Fulira,  in  the  family  Rallida  Vx 
same  author  thinks  that  with  f\irra  may  be  allied  hiami- 
dea.  Linn.,  and  Chauna,  111.  (the  ilirra  ckcaaria  of  iht 
'  Systema  Natursc'),  both  of  which  seem  to  approsrb  tm 
in  affinity,  although  the  latter  of  them  is  so  imptffKili 
known,  that  its  situation  oannot  be  decided  with caMhtf. 
(.Linn.  Trans„  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  .Swainf.on(C/a*»)/  of  Birdt)  gives  McmuiStn 

a  po&ition  between  Mvgapadim  and  Dirholofkui  a  hn 
family  Mfgajyodtnee  iMegapoUda  f),  which  comet  inntif 
alely  aHer  the  aubfiuudy  CotmMtug  of  his  famiij  Cvbm 
bidi,  and  tevrainatea  hia  order  Jlnaeiwa. 

Cuvier  planes  the  form  among  hia  MacrotlactylousKfl*" 
sieni,  or  Wuders  ((iralUe,  Linn  ),  between  tlii?  Jacm^'f 
Bri»son  (/'urru,  Linn.j  [Rallid.k]  and  the  M«gspode»i.K<- 
gapodtuMU  under  the  title  of  Ktunichi  i  Piilamedio,  hn^'. 
which  contain*  ihlaiwidlwi  and  Ckau^u  ut  Iiliger. 

IL  Laaaon  anancm  tim  mi«  AinmcAs  (Mtm^ 
(Linn..  Ankhu,  Briea.)  under  hia  fomily  FaOniaM 
Rtlamtdea  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  Jacana-*  (/WiiK 
and  succeeded  by  the  jjeiiuii  Chararia  i,C/iuuna,  111), 
laiil  is  followed  by  Glareoh. 

The  BidamttUidat  then  may  be  coniideied  as  «  Dttum 
family  donaisting  of  the  genera  AfaMMfsa  and  Gm» 
Palamedei.  , 

Gi^t^e  Character. — Bill  shorter  than  the  hea'!,  www 
at  the  base  with  small  feathers,  oonito-<  on\e\.  ^l -ii"? 
vaulted,  hooked  at  the  point.  Forehead  armed  • 
cylindrical  horn,  whieh  is  pointc*!.*  NoilriU  ovtl,  opf"- 
ffVngt  spumd,  thiid  and  fourth  quills  longest.  Aaiw>* 
ioet  united  at  the  baae  by  a  membrane ;  battaKf*"*^ 
the  ^pnd  ot  the  end. 


HMd  of  PalaiBMlM.  C>*tiMm».  From  tha  fprciiaeo  in  «»•  Bnm""*"^ 

Example,  Ptdamedea  mnmlmt  the  KarnkU,  «  fl>«» 

Screamer.  . . 

Drvr-ri;;r(Qn.  — Liirger  than  a  c^iramon  goose;  IfartM* 

•  Mr.  <^^;lal.utl  lli.il  lh.it  tln^  'P^' *^*'*''JJ^ 

ia»vr»W«  «  H»  toiii.    Thrn  h  !•  )»r»e  l«<i<»l  .liapM  »!>•"  "^JTs 
•oiarior  Bmeru  of  tlia  upiwt  \>aU  ut  lh«  Un(»f  PWla"  «f  llw  't'^'IZ.  o. » 
imd  aooditt  iw  Uw  Vo»«r  e<^«  of  th«t  %vttiem    Vhimn*  »i„ 
went  saatksi*  liatNauaaQ  tfsr  «aih«MAtf  1 
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brown  above,  except  on  the  middle  of  the  neck,  whicb  is 
T«rtegtted  with  black  and  white,  and  a  Urge  cinnamon- 
coloured  spot  on  the  shoulders  ;  abdomen  whitish  :  a  long- 
spear-«haped  hum  pnijecis  from  the  forehead ;  wings  long 
and  pointed;  tail  wide  and  square;  tarti  slender  and  rv- 
ticulated,  at  well  as  the  toes,  which  are  long  and  almost 
entirely  free ;  claw  of  the  hallux  nearly  strai^t  and  very 
sharp:  two  spurs  implanted  on  the  edfre  of  the  ^ing. 

This,  the  only  known  species,  is  the  Anhima  of  the  Bra- 
silia ns,  and,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  Camnuchfi  of  the  people 
of  Cayenne;  but  M.  Lesaon  thinks  that  it  ijt  the  Kotacca  of 
Barrire 

f/rtWft  — This  extraordinary  bird  lives  in  the  marshy  or 
inundated  places  in  South  America  (Guiana  and  Brazil), 
which  itmaked  resound  with  its  wildand  loud  cry.  Its  food 
ronsistsor  groins  and  urjuatic  herbK,  as  its  muscular  stomach 
would  indicate,  thou(;h  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
stale  that  It  hunt*  reptilen.  It  pairs,  and  lives  failhAiUy 
with  ita  mate. 


4  (*..  »■ 


Chttuna.  , 
Gtnerie  Characltr. — Hill  shorter  than  th4  be«d,  elotbed 
witb   soaall  plumes  at  the  bane,  couico-oonvex.  slightly 
■suited,  curved  at  tbu  point;  head  unarmed;  lure  naked. 
frmmt  apuned.    Kxternul  titet  united  at  the  base  by  a 
IMaiorane;  hallux  toiu-tiinK  tliu  ground  at  the  «nd;  posle- 
M.^r  and  iutermediule  claws  nearly  ituaigbt.     TaU  gra- 
ced, fji' 
i-Ixamplc,  Chatina  Chatfaria. 

Deter ipHon.—'Ho  horn ;  occiput  ornamented  wiih  a  circle 
it  f<mtbers  eapablo  of  elevation ;  heod  and  upper  part  of 
he  neck  downy;  a  black  collar:  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
0ad  colour  and  blackish,  with  a  white  8pot  on  the  bend  of 
he  wing  and  another  on  the  base  of  some  of  the  greater 
|ui)lii :  Lordly  any  part  of  the  leg  naked.  Length  of  adult, 
12  inches. 

This  is  the  Cha'ia  or  Chqja  (a  name,  as  w«  shall  pre- 
en tly  see,  derived  from  the  cry  of  the  bird)  of  the  people  of 
*armguay. 

Hul/itM. — D'Azara  has  given  us  many  interesting  particu- 
LTs  relating  lo  this  btrd.    Its  sharp  ilanon-like  cry  is  ex- 
rted  nut  only  during  the  day,  but  also  in  the  night,  if  it 
earn  any  noi»«.    The  nuie  of  the  male  is  expressed  by  the 
urd  ChajOy  and  that  of  the  female  (fur  tliey  answer  each 
■r)   by   the  word  Chajalt.    They  are  seen  sometimes 
!y,  aumetimes  in  pairs,  and  at  other  tiroes  in  numerous 
<  •  Wn.      They   piincipally,    indeed   ordinarily,  frequent 
iai-»bes,  and  if  they  are  at  any  lime  found  on  the  banks  of 
vera,  it  is  in  places  where  the  water  is  low  and  runs  slug- 
ishly.    They  do  uol  swim,  but  unt«r  the  water  like  Herons, 
lit  nut,  like. them,  in  search  of  Aah  or  f cogs,  but  fur  the 
uves  and  sevds  uf  aquatic  plutils  on  winch  they  live. 
L>*AMxa  saw  goiue  bruuf  Ut  up  amuu|;  U10  dgaiesUc  poul- 


try at  country-bouses,  and  thoy  were  as  tame  a&  fowls. 
Those  who  kept  them  told  him  that  the  Chui'a  ate  bits  or 
raw  meat,  but  he  saw  thein  picking'  the  gra-^s.  They  perch 
on  the  top4  of  the  highest  trees.  On  the  ground  they  walk 
with  gravity.  Some  state  that  the  nests  are  spaeiouA,  and 
formed  of  small  branches  on  bushes  surrounded  with  water, 
and  others  that  the  bird  places  it  in  the  rushes  in  the  midkt  of 
the  water.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  tlie  beginninjg  of  August, 
and  the  young,  which  are  two  in  numl^r,  folmw  tlieir  pa- 
rents, though  they  are  only  clothed  with  down. 

The  Indians  of  Carthaijcna  rear  them  among  their  geese 
and  other  poultry,  under  the  i'lea  that  they  will  act  as  a 
guard,  for  the  ChaTa  is  very  courageous  and  will  drive  away 
a  vulture.  D'Azara  says  that  bulb  this  bird  and  the  Ka- 
mlchi  are  provided  with  a  cottony  down  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers  like  swansdown;  that  the  plumage  of  the  neck  isa 
little  loose  and  inclining  to  downy  ;  and  that  the  skin  of  the 
nock  is  separated  from  the  tleiih  by  an  interval  of  a  line  and 
a  half,  which  is  filled  with  cellular  integuments,  into  which 
the  air  is  introduced.  The  down  at  the  case  of  the  plumage 
is  evidently  calculated  to  keep  up  the  proper  temperature  of 
the  bird  in  its  marshy  home,  and  to  repel  the  water  when  it 
wades  so  deep  as  to  immerse  the  plumage. 

Locality,  Paraguay,  on  both  bankii  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  in  Brazil,  far  ftum  human  habitations.  , 
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This  geuus  Cfiaunit  was  established  by  Illi^'er  for  th« 
pur|>ose  of  separating  fn>m  the  Kamichi,  the  Purra  Cha- 
varia  (if  Liiinseus,  the  Cha'ia  of  D'Azara.  Cuvier,  as  we 
havu  seen,  did  not  separate  it  from  Palamedea^  and  M. 
Temminck,  ui  his  '  Analysis,'  in  mentioning  tk;  genus  C'/io- 
oart'o,  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  Cha'ia  ought  not  to 
form  more  than  a  species  of  Kamichi.  The  same  author 
has  subsequently,  in  his  '  Planches  oolorides,'  placed  it  with 
that  genus.  Mr.  Swainson  arranges  it  as  a  species  of  /Wa- 
medeu  under  the  name  of  Rdamedea  rrittata.  The  (gene- 
ral opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  bird  should  bo  consulerod 
as  a  species  of  the  genus  Pulamedea,  and  that  the  geuus 
Chautki  should  be  obliterated. 

PALATE  is  the  partition  which  separates  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  from  that  of  the  nose,  forming  the  roof  of  the 
one  and  the  Hoor  of  the  other.  In  man  it  is  composed  of 
two  portions,  which  are  called  respectively  the  hard  and  the 
soft  palate:  the  former  is  mado  up  of  the  inferior  or  pala- 
tine piwMses  of  each  superior  maxillary  bone  and  palate 
bone,  which,  meeting  in  the  middle  lino  of  the  body,  form  a 
somewhat  flattened  arch  over  the  mouth;  the  latter  ron- 
sisls  of  a  membranous  curtain  of  mu^'cular  and  cellular 
tissue,  of  wliicli  one  margin  is  ottached  to  the  posterior  ,  , 
btifder  e(  tU«  bard  palate,  and  tlie  other,  with  the  uvula  ap«..  eelluulK 
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fteoM  to  ito  ntddte,  hang*  looMly  liackwards  into  the 

cavity  of  the  pharynx.  Both  the  hard  ami  Ihoiofi  palate  are 
tuMTuil  by  a  ihm  la>erof  vascular  lumuus  membrane,  ira- 
iiitdiatclv  huncalh  ulm  h  ihoioaii;  nuniL'i\jiis  miiiult;  ;^lan(U. 
Oa  each  mdv,  ilie  nut'i  pulute  )i»  coutuiuckl  duwiiwards  iii 
two  diverging  and  arched  membrunuusi  fuldit  (the  arches  of 
the  {MUate).  which  form  th«  lateral  boundari«sof  the  f«ucei» 
•nd  tielireen  which  on  eneh  tide  th«  toMil  liM.  Beneath 
these  M<U  are  musrics  )>a3>ing  rtOIB  the  90tt  paUUe  tO  the 
sideit  of  the  lont;ue  ami  I'liaryux. 

Tlje  himl  pahuc  serves  as  u  firm  support  ;igain-.t  wlurh 
the  food  aiay  be  pressed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue  dur- 
ing martkation ;  and  it  is  by  the  various  actions  of  the 
tottgue  upon  it  that  we  articiuale  eereial  letters  aa  d,  g,  j, 
k,  q,  &c.  The  soft  palate  is  capable  of  sueh  notion^i  by 
the  coutractiutis  of  \\i  inu^icles,  that  it  can  either  bo 
raisod  su  us  Id  dose  the  passaijc  franj  the  pharynx  to  the 
nobo  and  Eustarliian  tube,  or  be  depre^><'<l  so  as  (willi  (lie 
assistance  of  the  toDguoJ  to  clu&o  the  pa&^ge  fruni  the  pha- 
rynx, to  the  QKNlth,  or  eveti  to  cIo>e  both  ihoie  aperture*. 
By  a  »iaiultuneo4ia  descent  of  the  eofl  palate  and  contrae* 
lion  of  the  lateral  archea  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
tongiie,  the  fot'd  when  forct.-d  to  the  back  part  of  the  latter 
tirg  111  i>  iiiipelk-d  into  the  pharynx,  coii!>tituting  the  lirst 
](art  uf  tlie  act  of  swalluwing.  l"he  sutt  palate  is  alsn  of 
great  itnpurtauco  in  the  actions  by  which  »ubslajice«  are 
'expelled  nrom  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  through 
the  mouth  or  sate.  cUreeling  their  pauage.  according  to  cir- 
eulnstanoes,  into  one  or  otber  of  thoM;  cavities,  as  in  cough* 
ing.  sncfzing.  vuuiitini;,  Sec. 

The  ciuut'  alVeciLuti  to  which  the  pataie  is  liable  is  that 
called  clef^  palate,  a  congenital  tualfbrnaation  of  (he  same 
nature  as  hnre-Hp  [Hakk-i.ip],  in  which  a  fissuie  extends 
•loOKmoreur  lesii  of  the  palate,  and  forms  an  unnatural 
communicalton  between  the  inouth  and  the  nose.  Such  a 
fissure  nay  extend  from  the  back  of  the  teeth  through  the 
whole  of  both  ibe  hard  and  boft  palates,  or  it  may  eoitni&t 
only  in  a  small  aperture  in  one  or  uilter  of  them,  ll  may 
also  vary  in  width,  and  may  incline  more  or  less  to  either 
aide.  According  to  its  size,  it  produces  inconvenience  by 
allowing  the  pukiiuge  of  substances  from  the  mouth  to  the 
0080.  or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  by  impairing  the 
speech  by  permitting  the  air  impelled  towards  the  front  of 
the  mouth  lo  pass  through  the  nusc;  hence  the  peculiar 
nahal  and  blowing  sound  by  which  the  speech  of  persoiik 
thus  affucted  is  distinguished.  Various  operations  have  been 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  deformity.  Thoee  on  the  soft 
palate  are  eonducted  on  the  same  prineiples  as  the  opera- 
tion for  hare-lip,  modified  so  as  lo  meet  the  peculiar  difficul- 
ties which  arise  from  tlio  position  of  the  part.  Those  on  the 
hard  palate  eoiisjisit  of  either  caulensiii^  the  t  Ij  s  of  the 
flNSure,  or  endeavouring  to  make  a  portion  turiieri  up  from 
the  adjacent  membrane,  to  adhere  to  its  edges.  No  opera- 
tion however  cait  be  perlbmied  on  the  hard  palate  with 
any  hope  of  sueoesa  wheit  the  fissure  is  extensiTo;  and  the 
results  of  tliose  on  the  soft  palato  are  generally  very  un- 
ceriam.  Tlie  patient  roust  usually  be  eonieiited  with  the 
pallialiun  that  is  afforded  by  a  l  u  >  ]  date,  whu  h  consists  of 
a  plate  of  gold  or  silver  adapted  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  so 
as  to  cover  the  aperture  in  it,  and  fixed  thetw  either  by 
aprin'gs  and  wires  attached  to  the  teeth,orb]rspoQgiipMaed 
tliMUgh  the  aperture  into  the  nostril. 

PAL.VTINATE.  THE.  There  were  fbrmerlytwo  states 
in  Germany  of  this  name,  which,  till  10. 'u,  were  under  one 
soveieifjn  :  they  were  not  eoiiti|;iio'is,  and  were  called,  by 
way  of  diaiinclk>n,  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  tbe  Lower 
Palaiinato,  which  was  called  likewise  the  Oonnly  Palatine  of 
tbe  Rhine,  or  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

The  Upper Palatinatewas  bounded  by  Bayreuth,  Bohemia, 
Neuhurg,  Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Niiriibcrg.  In  JSiir 
it*  aiea  was  2730  square  miles,  and  the  population  283.7. !3. 
Tl)e  capital  and  scat  of  yuvcnunent  was  Amberff.  It  now 
belotigs  to  Bavaria.  It  is  a  very  hilly  and  in  general  barren 
country:  its  chief  we-alth  consists  in  tne  fiNreataand  pastures, 
and  in  its  minea  and  qunnioo:  it  doea  ml  pcodnca  aufli- 
ci^nt  corn  fiir  die  eonaouiptibii  of  tiie  inhaUtaoli. 

The  Lower  Palatinate  was  situnled  on  both  sides  of  the 
Rhine,  and  uss  boumied  by  Kaizeiichibogen,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Baden,  .Mbacf.  Lonaine.  and  'lieves.  'Ihe  chief  cities 
weie  Mannlieiin  and  Heidelberg.  It  comprehended  the 
principahiiea  of  Simmcrn,  Zweibriicken  (Deuxponta), 
Veldciiz,  and  Lautem.  and  the  County  Palatine  properly 
wealhid.  It  Monged  to  tho  electee  pdatiM;  aad  JM^ 


wifiistanding  the  ravages  which  it  haa  raflifed  at  < 

times,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  PountM 
in  Germany.  Its  area  is  about  1600  square  onle),  und  :.iu 
population  is  now  above  300,000. 

It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  trace  tbe  history  of  a  ceuntif 
which,  after  having  undergOM  nmnMWB  emnge<,  is  aoff 
divided  among  difieront  German  lof enlgna,  and  thamy 
nameof  wbieh  lias  disappeared  hom  tbe  (napsof  GanMi|L 
A  few  lines  ^v  ill  sudiee.  The  CoudIs  Palatine  of  the  Rhiti 
had  uLitaiiied,  su  fat  back  as  the  eleventh  century,  the  ben- 
ditary  sovereignty  of  the  County  Palatuie  and  of  it»  dirpeo. 
dent  principalities.  Tbe  Upper  and  l^ower  PaiattMU 
remained  united  under  one  sovereign  till  1G20,  wben  lie 
elector  Fr^lerioit  V,  who  bad  married  tl>e  Piinosss  £li»  ' 
belt),  daughter  of  James  I.,  kini<  of  England,  haviiif  km 
induced  to  ii  -p.  jit  tiie  crown  of  Bobcniia.  v,  ii-  il  r«it(.i]  n,  j 
battle  near  i-'ra^^ue,  uii  which  he  was  dirl^jtil  iiiidtr  :.s 
ban  of  tbe  empire,  and  deprived  of  his  dotiimions  aii'i  hi 
electoral  dignity,  which  were  grveu  by  the  emperor  Fenii 
nand  II.  (Ins  cou.suu  to  Bavaria,  which  has  ever  uim 
retained  the  Upper  Palatinate^  Charies  Lewis,  son  of 
FVederiok,  recovered  the  Lower  Phhitinate  by  tbe  titsiyar 
Westphalia:  he  likewise  obtained  a  new  electoral  Ji.niJT, 
tlie  eiyliih,  Willi  the  dignity  of  hereditary  Iieunurer;  l.l 
Havari.i  retained  the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  rank  (ihc  SAIi 
place)  which  the  Palatinate  before  hold  iu  tbe  eicehial 
colt(^,and  the  dignity  of  hereditary  arehoupbearer.  Iisn 
however  atipulaied  that  ia  case  tbe  nwl*  line  «f  the  Ihm 
of  Bavaria  should  beoome  extinct,  that  eovntry  snl  tb  ' 
above-mentioned  rights  should  revert  to  th>  I'  IjIi  iw 
In  17U6  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of  Iht^au.^ 
]>laced  under  ihu  ban  of  the  empire,  the  elector  paUciM 
John  William  recovered  the  Upper  Paiatiaate  uti  tW 
antient  rights  of  his  house;  but  the  oleeloe  of  Bsnra 
obtained  all  he  had  lost  by  the  treaty  of  peace  eoucltdd 
in  1714  between  the  emperor  Charles  VL  and  LoauXIV. 
The  Bavarian  male  lino  heroming  extinct  on  tiio  dt-U'i 
of  the  elector  Maximilian  111.  in  1777,  Ute  elector  pai^iUM 
Charles  Theodore  succeeded  to  his  estates  (with  Ihe  excep- 
tion of  a  small  portion  which  come  to  Anslrta),  and  itut- 
ierred  bis  residence  to  Mnnielk  Coofermably  to  tb<  itips- 
lattons  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  he  rwoverKl  the  SAh 
place  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  dignity  oi  hejediun 
arehcupbearer,  and  ^ave  up  the  dignity  of  hereditary  tJ» 
surer  Ui  the  elector  of  Uruiiaw  ick.  Charles  Tbsoden  <hf( 
Without  is.sue  in  1799.  be  was  succeeded  by  Maiir*** 
Joseph,  duke  of  Deuxponta.  {Batmua.] 

In  Ihe  wan  of  the  Awieh  Res^ution,  the  n«nth  Mk , 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  Pa!jt:nn'(  wlii  h  lay  on  da  | 
left  bank  of  the  Rliine,  and  relaugt.d  it  Ly  lac  treaty  of  Ls- 
nevilli',  IM)].    Thus  Dcuxpoiits,  Simniern,  Veldeni,  S.^u 
helm,  &.C.,  and  about  930  square  miles  of  the  i'alsiui^ 
proper,  were  lost.   The  territory  on  tlHJ  right  bank  of  li^ 
Rbiue,  6&0  square  miles,  with  14I,000  inhabilaali»Bii<l» 
MVMMMof  6«0,OMIIorina,  wave  ceded  by  Bavatk  in  tMlte 
other  provinces.  Baden  obtained  about  380 square niile».'*i4 
the  cities  of  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg,  and  1 93.090 «• 
hal  ii  i  r.^;    Iles^e  Darmstadt.  IIC  square  miles,  witb 
iuhabitauls;  and  the  prince  of  Leiitingen,  UO  square  toiloi 
with  26.500  inabitants.   By  the  treaty  of  1819.  Baw» 
covered  the  |Nalar  nut  of  the  twritofy  en  the  toft  bui^ 
of  the  Rhine  which  It  had  loot  In  1MI.  Hie  tembdi' 
was  allotted  to  II esse- Darmstadt  and  Pruss  i- 

PALATINK  COUNTIES.  IVo  of  the  ii^ijiii^i "ui- 
ties,  Chester  and  Lanca«tef.  are  counties  palalitie,  a;ii  ti* 
earU  of  Chester  and  tlie  dukes  of  Lancaster  bear  tite  titl^ 
of  counts  palatine.  Tba  county  of  Pembroke,  in  V*^ 
waaahM  fiumarly* county  palatine;  but  its  Mlstincli- 
risdielion  waa  taken  away  by  tbe  sUtote  27  Henry  VllU 
c.  26.  The  archbishop  of  York,  previ  juily  iu  til?  tr.p 
KliKabeth,  claimed  to  bo  a  count  pakliut  *itl»iii  his  jwt 
sessions  of  Hexham  and  Hexhaiushire,  in  NorthutiibiTlinfl. 
and  is  so  termed  in  some  antient  statutes  {  but  by  tbe»ui- 
MEliz..  c.13,  itwaadeelBi«dthnltUBaiM«ietbidn»riic 
tine  jurisdiction  or  privUwaa. 

Counts  palatine  were  or  feudal  origin  ;  and  *  i*'^**'''*!^ 
their  history  will  clearly  explain  tli>  in  Miiiogof  the  titk.**" 
also  many  of  the  incidoatsof  these  temtohal  dignitie*  '" 
England.  Selden  says  '  tbe  name  was  received  here  J-"  ' 
less  out  of  the  use  of  the  empire  of  France,  and  in  ilu'  i 
notions  as  it  had  in  thai  uae'  (9WSer^  AwMnr,  part  . 
In  the  court  of  the  antient  kings  of  Franee,  before  twj^^ 
of  Charlemagne,  there  was  a  high  judicial  ofiiccr,  ottitw 
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'otae*  PaUtii.  a  kind  of  master  of  the  bousebold.  whose 
ioctionis  nearly  rv8cnibl«d  those  uf  the  Pncfcctus  Practurio 
1  the  elder  lui^irt^  TbU  officer  had  supromc  judicial  au- 
bority  m  all  causM  that  came  to  the  kiiig'»  immediate  au- 
ieoee.  (Sdden'a  TStles  of  Ihmnr,  part  ii.,  chap.  33.)  Wlien 
lie  *eat  of  empire  wu,-  tr.uislVi  rcJ  ij  I>:iiicc,  tiii->  title  and 
tbcti  still  codlinuuil,  bui  tiiu  iiuiuuial  Uignity,  as  v\c'll  as  a 
ei^TM  vt'  jun^iliction  and  power  anulogou>  i  i  thi)!>u  of  the 
UUeaC  iuiiciioiiury,  wure  alsu  ^\\<in  tu  a  difTcreat  chuu  of 
■enwas.  When  the  buvcri  choso  to  confer  a  peculiar 
ikarik  of  diiitinctiun  upou  the  holder  of  a  certain  flef  or 
trorinee,  he  exprc&bly  granted  lo  him  the  right  to  exercise 
li«  hame  rauk,  {tower,  and  jurii>diction  within  his  fief  or 
Tovince  aslhe  comes  pulatii  exerciaed  in  the  palace.  Henco 
le  «lio  obtained  ihtt  name  of  comes  pulatii  or  palatinus,  and 
•y  rirtue  of  ihik  grant  he  enjoyed  withm  his  territory  a  fu- 
irvae  and  peculiar  jurisdiction,  having  royaltiei,  or  jutra 
(sperii.  by  whicli  he  was  diiitinguiithed  frum  the  ordinary 
"^ouK.-*,  wbo  hod  only  an  inferior  and  dependent  authority 
V  i.i.ij  IjLi  dL-.iiii:i  or  county.  This  wa«  ihe  origin  of  tliu 
iatiiriciiua  beiutea  llio  Pfalz&j;raf  iind  the  Graf  in  Germauy, 
ind  between  the  count  palatini--  uml  the  or«Unary  count  or 
aift  m  £agi«ud.  Sebleo  ••>»  that  be  bad  not  obwrved  the 
■wd  *  paiatioe*  Uuw  wed  in  Bagland  aotil  about  tbe  reien 
.f  Henry  II. 

ill  conformity  with  this  vk  w  of  their  origin,  the  count* 

I  Ji  'Lui-  :i)  Kuylaii'l  liiiJ  jura  r»i;ali.i  uilhin  their  cuuiilics, 
»u^juct  uniy  to  the  king'b  neutl  superiurity  as  sovereign; 
or.  as  Bracloa  exprsMes  it  (lib.  ni.,  oap.  6). '  regalem  habetit 
pcitMUtem  in  omnibtu,  aaivo  doMicuo  Domioo  Regi  aicut 
pucipi.'  They  had  each  a  Chaneery  and  Coart  of  Conmon 
rieas;  iJi  v  a]  [lointed  their  jutl;»cs  and  nia^'i-itrnft's  and  law 
jlficer*;  liiey  parduncil  treasons,  inurilcr^.  ami  I'tiloiiit!* ;  all 
wilts  aad  judicial  (iruccuiha:;!!  i>»ucJ  iind  were  carried  on  in 
(b«r  names  ;  ami  ilio  king's  writs  were  of  no  force  within 
tbeeounties  j>al.iiine.  Many  of  tbeae  powers,  such  as  the 
lypoiatment  of  judena  and  magiatnUM  and  the  privilege  of 
pudouinK.  wara  aooltsbed  by  the  atat  2'  Henry  vIII., 
'ip.  24,  which  also  proviik"!  that  all  writ^  and  iiruci;-^  in 
Muatics  (talatme  should  tVoin  that  time  bear  tl  u  kiiig'i» 
iiante.  1  Ll- ntalute  howevi  r  uxpressly  slipuhitrs  that  writs 
sludl  be  always  witueMed  in  the  name  of  Uie  count  palatine. 

TbecDUntyof  Cheater  is  a  county  palatine  by  prcocrip- 
ti'^rt.  b«iq| cwwMidy  aupposed  to  have  been  firM  given  with 
'-^il  jurndtetion  by  Wiuiatn  t.to  Bngfa  d'Avranenes.  (Set- 

ilou'a  I'ltUs  ')f  Honour,  pari  ii.)  It  was  annexed  lo  the 
truAii.  b>-  Icikirs  ptttciit,  m  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
iiDoa  tliat  time  it  has  uIwuvm  given  the  title  of  earl  of  Chester 
t<)  the  king's  eldest  soa«  aad  is  pieaerved  in  the  crown  as  a 
coanty  palatine  when  ttiere  ia  no  prince  of  Wales. 

Ihe  county  of  I  jnraater  appeaw  (o  have  been  first  made 
•eouniy  palatine  by  Edward  III.,  who,  >n  the  twenty  •  Hfth  year 
f  h:*umn,iti  his  patciilijf  i-ieatioii  of  IKiiry,  the  fiisi  ihike, 
^matad  him  tiw  dignity  of  a  count  palatme,  and  afterwards, 
in  tbc  fiftieth  year  of  bis  reign,  granted  the  same  dignity 
letters  patent  to  hia  ton  Jobn»  duke  of  Laocaater. 

I I  u»ry  IV.  was  duke  of  Lancaster*  Iqr  inherhaneo  flrom  bis 
faUter  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time  of  bis  usurpation  upon 
Richud  II..  but  he  avoided  the  union  of  the  duchy  with  the 
<  ''o»ti  by  procuring  an  act  of  j-arliameiit,  wliicli  declareil 
ih^t  lU  <iucby  of  Lancaster  ^h.iuM  remain  with  him  and  his 
huirs  forever,  in  llie  same  uiaaner  as  if  he  bad  never  been 
V-ini;  of  Eoglaad.  Upon  the  attainder  of  bis  grandson 
Ikory  VL,  soon  afker  the  aeeesalon  of  Bdwaid  iV.,  the 
daehy  became  forfeited  to  the  erawn,  and  an  act  of  parlia 
neoi  ptsMi!  t.>  iiicorjKiralc  the  couiily  palatine  with  tlic 

■  "hv  ^1"  I^iitiisler,  ami  to  ve^t  tiie  whole  in  Edward  I\'. 
■^\iA  bi* heirs,  kings  of  Eaglund,  far  ever.  Another  act  of 
pvliameDt  passed  in  the  reis^u  uf  Henry  VII.,  confirming 
the  diwby  to  the  king  and  his  hoirs  for  ever;  Mid  from  that 
tiaa  Id  the  present  it  has  oontinually  been  united  to  the 
croim. 

Ourhsm,  like  Chestur.  i-^  a  eounly  ]>alaline  by  pre- 
tcnptioa;  but  it  is  probable  tint  the  palatine  jurisdic- 
^>'>n  did  not  exist  lofli;,  if  at  all,  befuro  tbe  Norman  Con- 
quctt.  (SuiteaaV  Hittury  qf  Durham,  Introd.,  p.  ii.) 
'  Tiier«  is  culour  to  think.'  says  Selden  {Titi^t  of  Honour, 
|art  II..  c.  8),  '  that  the  palatine  jurisdiction  began  then  in 
o;>h(ip  Walrher,  wlmm  Kini;  William  I.  made  b  j!h  ejiis- 
tj^ui  and  dux  provini  iie,  liiat  lio  might  fitcnare  rebellio- 
n«(n  gentts  gludk),  et  reformarc  inures  eloqwiu,  William 

if  Mtlmsbnry  aays.'  Dutbaiu  coutiuutsd  as  a  county  psia* 
iMMiiha  iMiide ofn MbjMst  till  tiM  jm  1939,  (hn  balMf 


havintj  been  printnj  palatine,  and  pos*cssin<j  jura  regalia  till 
that  time.  Hy  the  stat.  6  &  7  Will.  IV..  c.  19,  tbepalatin* 
jurisdiction  was  bcparated  from  the  bishoprie  ana  tran^ 
fcrred  to  his  late  Majes^r*  and  Tested  in  him  and  his  suc- 
ctfsaon  as  a  franchise  tepafafe  ftt>m  the  crown,  toeeihcr 
with  at!  forfeitiiros,  mine*,  and  jura  regalia.  The  Juriodie- 
tion  i>f  the  courts  was  expressly  excepted  from  the  Ol>eraiiua 
of  I  lie  ac  t. 

1'.M..VT1NE  MOUNT.  [Romk.] 
PA  L.A  W  A  N.    [SuLO  Arcmipklago.] 
PALEMBANG  [Sumatka.] 

PALE'NCIA  (PALL.\'NTL\).acity  in  Spain.  f«rmi>rlr 
belonging  to  the  province  of  Leon,  but  now  the  eajdi.il  r'f 
a  province  of  iu  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  territory, 
watered  by  tho  river  Carrion,  on  the  bank  of  which  it  stands. 
It  contains  several  churches  and  convents  built  in  the 
Gothic  style,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  cathedral, 
consecrated  to  San  Antolin,  and  supposed  lo  be  tlie  founda- 
tion of  Sancho  the  Elder.  At  the  lieuMiHiin^  uf  ilw  thir- 
teenth century  Palencia  had  a  univcrMH  .  established  bythts 
bishop  Rodrigo,  the  author  of  a  i*tin  history  ,  F  the  Arabs 
and  several  other  chronicles;  but  in  1*JJ  '  ili.  university 
was  removed  to  Salamanca,  j^lencia  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Its  population,  in  I8S7,  amounled  to  10,813  souls.  It  eon- 
tained  also  before  that  period  el  -v n  tonvents,  now  sup- 
pressed. The  principal  trade  of  tlie  uiuahitaiits  oon>ii»t«  of 
woollen  cloths  and  blankets,  of  which  a  eouhiderable  ex- 
portation takes  place  every  year  for  the  neighbourint;  pro* 
vince  of  Castile.  Pakiu-ia  i-.  65  miles  south-eaist  of  I.«oii,aild 
24  of  Valladolid ;  in  41"  69'  N.  Ut.  and  4"  34'  K.  kuig. 

(Minano.  Dieeionario  Georrafteo,  vol.  vi.) 

PALE'NCIA.  ALOXSO  DE,  a  celebrated  SpanUh  his- 
torian of  the  lifleeiilli  century,  was  born,  as  nppears  from  his 
work  *  De  .Sy  nony  mis,'  e  i  i  M  by  Tellicer  (flfM-^ ^  tv  de  Traduc- 
torct,  p.  7),  in  142."?.  At  tbe  a^of  seventeen  be  became 
page  to  .\lfon&o  de  Carlhageiia,  bwhop  of  Buivos,  and  author 
of  tbe  '  Doctrinal  deCaballeros.'  printed  at  Burgos,  in  148<>, 
in  whoae  family  he  aeqoiied  an  early  taste  (br  letters.  He 
afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he  beeame  acquainted  with 
tlie  learned  CJtoige  of  Trebizond,  whose  lectures  on  philo- 
bopby  and  rhetoric  he  attended.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  raised  to  tbe  dignity  of  royal  historiographer 
by  Alfynso.  younger  brother  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  After 
Alfonso's  deatli  ho  attached  himself  to  tbe  fortune  of  Isa- 
bella, and  was  employed  in  many  ddicale  negotiations, 
particularly  in  arran.;inj  tho  marriage  of  that  princeas 
with  Ferdinand  of  Arag on.  [FiiROlNAND.]  On  the  ac- 
cession of  I-abe!la  to  the  throne  of  Castile  he  was  coii- 
iirmed  in  his  otTico  of  national  chronicler,  and  passed  tbe 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  composition  of  philological  and 
hiiitorical  works,  and  translations  ftom  tbe  classics.  'Hie 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  hut  he  must  have  lived  to 
a  ^')od  old  ai;e.  since  it  appears  from  bis  own  statement 
(Mendcz,  Typugraphia  EapaHola,  Mad.,  1796.  p.  190)  that 
his  version  of  Josophus  was  not  completed  till  the  year  1 4912. 
The  most  popular  of  Palencia's  writings  are  his  '  Chronicle 
of  Henry  IV.'  and  his  Latin  *  Decades,' containing  the  reign 
of  Isabella  down  to  the  taking  of  Basafrom  tbe  Moors  in 
1489.  neither  of  which  has  Ivcn  printed,  although  an  edition 
of  the  firmer  work  i-^  v.  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
Spauiiih  Academy  of  Hulory.  Paleiicia's  tttyle,  far  from 
the  scholastic  pedantry  so  common  among  tlie  writers  of 
his  aoe^  exbibiu  the  bttsincas-hke  manner  of  a  man  of  tho 
worid.  His  sentiments  are  expressed  with  holdneas ;  btic 
the  scenes  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  Iiim^If  was  nn 
actor,  ore  sometimes  delineated  with  party  feeling.  IIo 
passes  liouever  for  one  of  tho  best  Spaln^h  liititorianB,  and 
lii»  wurkitaio  very  mueh  commendetl  by  Zurila,  Clemencin. 
and  other  critics.  Besides  Ihe  two  ab^•ve-mentioned  his- 
torical works.  Palencia  wrote  '  £1  Universal  Voeabularia 
en  Latin  y  Romance,'  Sev.,  1499;  *  Los  libroa  d«  Flavin 
Josepho.  lb.  1191;  'Las  Vidas  de  Phitnrco,*  ib.  1508;  '  Kl 
Espejo  dc  la  tJtui!,' ib.  1485;  aiul  several  oilier  works  still 
in  manuiit  ript.  Two  copies  of  his  MS.  ohroniclc  of  Henry 
IV.  are  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  Bib.  £g., 
No».  'J97and  298. 

(Prescott's  Hittory  ^  Ferdinand  and  ItabeUa,  vol.  i., 
p.  136 ;  Nieolaa  Antonw.  IMA.  Hisp.  VetM,  toI.  II.,  p.  397  j 
ClenieiK-in,  *  Elogio  de  la  Reyna  Catolica.'  in  IM  sjoitll 
yylume  of  th  -  ^frln.      ta  ActnL  de  la  Hi»t.) 

PALKNQIIE.    [MtMC.w  Statks] 

PALERMO.  Intendenza,  or  Frovtnce  qf,  extends  along 
Um  vwtera  jpurt  of  tho  iniIIm»  «owt  «f  Sidlyi  nnd  ^ 
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l^unded  on  the  east  by  tb*  proTinn  of  Meuina,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Trapani,  ud  on  tb*  watb  by  ibe  provinces 
uf  CHruuiui  and  Calataniiietta.  It«  area  ii  rcckonea  at  17iM> 
M|Uttrc'  iiiilu*.  (Neigtbaur.)  The  province  of  Palerao  u 
divided  into  the  ft>ur  ili>.tricl.>t  of  Piilenuu,  Corle<inc,  Tcr- 
ngioi,  aud  Cefalu,and  according  to  the  Ituil  census coutaiitcd 
47A.&70  iababilutto.  It  w  tbe  noat  populous  of  tbe  seven 
adniiniittttivB  dtTistOM  of  tb«  iaUnd,  and  the  popuktion  is 
yea  riy  increBshig.  Th«  wrfiM  eoiuitts  partW  of  naked  bills 
and  purtly  of  fertile  valleys,  Mnong  which  that  calle<l  the 
Conca,  or  '  shell,*  of  Palernio.  is  one  of  the  finest  regions 
in  the  world.  The  general  slojie  of  the  j^round  n  to  iho 
nonii,froin  ibe  mouotain-raoge,  tbe  Mount  Nebrodes  of  tho 
■BtiMili.  vhiBlieraM  Iba  ItM  fton  «ast  to  west,  to  the 
sea  coast.  Numeroua  abort  valaimwrManm  in  that  dtrec- 
tiou ;  they  are  dry,  or  nMrly  so*  in  suoinMr.  but  become 
impassable  torrents  In  the  rainy  asaiOD.  The  principal  aro 
tbe  river  Termini,  the  KiumoTorto,  and  the  Fiunic  Grundo 
between  Termini  and  CefuliL  Tho  principal  pro<luclion»  of 
tbe  oouDtry  are  com,  oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  manna,  su- 
■MMb,  liqaoriee,  almonds,  pjataohio  nuts,  and  silk.  Of  faUe 
years  manufactories  bave  been  establisbed  at  Palermo^  and 
in  its  neighbourbood  of  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  straw-bats, 
soap,  paper,  and  cream  of  tartar.  The  priiui))al  towns  arc: 
1,  Palkhmo.  2,  Tcriuini,  a  town  of  U.uou  iiihubiUnts, 
with  a  harbour,  a  castle,  and  on  old  cathedral,  in  a  fine 
•itiiationt  Memit  Cblogan^  ona  of  tbe  P£iucip«;  sumuiuof 
tfM  Nebradw  tMg«b  raaa  bahind  te.  Tha  inbabitants  of 
Termini  are  employed  in  tho  tunny,  anobovy,  and  sardine 
fishery,  and  in  maritime  trade.  The  ruins  of  the  aniicnt 
HiniuVu  nro  about  1 J  miles  distant.  The  hot  mineral  waters 
of  Tennint  are  much  frequented,  and  supply  the  adjoining 
badia.  3,  CefaliSi.  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  built  on  the 
aaMQHt  at  tbe  Ibat  of  a  higb  cliff,  with  a  handsome  coUo- 
giata  diirdi.  <  Gorieooe,  an  failand  town*  with  1 3,ooo  in- 
nabttants,  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  5,  Moiirealo, 
i  miles  west  of  Palermo,  with  13.000  inhabitants,  and  a 
aplendi<l  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  1174,  tbe  church  of 
which  has  become'  the  cathedral  of  tho  arcbiepiscopal  see. 
It  is  rich  in  marble  and  paintings,  and  contains  tbe  tombs  of 
Ibe  Norman  biaia  WiUiam  I.  and  U.  6*  Caiini,  tha  antiant 
Hyecara,  9  iitlaa  w«al  of  Fdanno,  tiM  birtfaplaea  of  tba 
famous  courtezan  Lai's,  has  fiOUO  inhabitants.  7,  Piana  dei 
Greei,  15  miles  south  of  I'akruio,  an  Kpirote  culony,  with 
about  jouo  iiiluihiUintai  and  a  Greek  church. 

Tbe  small  island  of  Ustica,  situated  about  30  miles  from 
tbe  coast  north  by  west  of  Palermo,  contains  about  1200 
iahabitanta.  It  bMnaniaUfiNl,  and  nodtMaa  food  wine. 

PALBRMO  (tbe  antiant  Panomva).  tha  capHal  of  the 
island  of  Sicily  and  the  second  city  of  the  united  kinj,'doin 
of  tlio  Two  Sicilies,  m  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  liere  forms  u  deeji  iiay  between  Cape  di  Gallo 
ta  tbo  north-west  and  Cape  ZajOTurano  to  tho  ea&t.  Palermo 
ia  aituated  in  38"  7'  N.  lat  and  18^  ii'  B.  long.,  in  a  fine 
and  fertile  plain  between  two  mountain  ridges  and  the  sea. 
Tbe  town  is  an  oblong  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  walls 
furnished  with  bastions.    It  is  rather  more  than  four  miles 
in  circumference,  the  suburbs  not  included.    A  fine  street, 
called  II  Ciusaro,  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  word  Al-kasr, 
*  tbe  palace.'  runs  through  its  length  from  tbe  sea  to  the 
royal  palaoe,  which  is  at  tbe  oppoaite  or  inland  extremity 
of  tbe  town,  aud  is  crossed  at  rigtit  angles  towards  its  middle 
by  another  handsome  street,  called  Strada  Macqueda.  The 
square  before  tlie  royal  palace  is  adorncKl  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain.    Another  smaller  square,  in 
tbe  centra  of  the  town,  between  tbe  palace  of  tbe  senate  and 
tha  univanity,  ia  deooiated  with  a  curious  fountain  enriched 
nith  atalnaa  and  flgniaa  of  various  animals,  which  spout  the 
water  into  several  basins.    The  bouses  of  Palermo  are 
built  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  flat 
roofs  and  terraces,  and  balconies  with  Venetian  blind^i. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  following:  —  ],  The 
royal  palace  b  an  old  bnilding  fortified  like  a  castle,  with  a 
ioa  lull,  a  spadoua  aoan;  and  a  aplandid  cbapal,  built  by 
King  RoKcr  in  1 1 W,  and  anriobed  with  mosaics  and  with  a 
fVuioQ  of  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  oti.er  valuable  stonaa* 
On  tbe  summit  of  the  palace  is  the  Oubervatory,  which  was 
fiirnaay  years  under  the  direction  of  Father  I'lazzi,  wbu 
disoovevcd  from  it  the  planet  Ceres  m  1601.    i.  The  cathe- 
dral, a  magnifloeot  Ckithic  structure,  built  about  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  eanttuv,  ia  adotnad  with  narble  columns  and 
■Intoaai  it  ooMiina  tha  SMuaoloa  of  King  Roser,  tbe 
la  tate  ft  tho  wmnbf,  «f  ibt  mfimafiarf, 


VI.,  of  bis  wife  Constance,  and  their  son  Frederic  IL,  On 
remains  of  each  being  deposited  in  a  handsome  pDiph^ 
turn.  Tbe  great  altar  is  very  rich  and  adcrned  wiih  Ism 
lazuli  and  gold.   3,  The  church  'del  Gesti*  is  remsrkibli> 

for  its  architecture  and  fir  the  riclmess  of  its  marble  drfi> 
rations,  its  paintings,  am)  M  iilpiurc^.  Palermo  hst  msu 
other  churches,  most  of  w!ii<  h  arc  descry-inz  of  notice,  mmV 
as  that  of  La  Martorana.  built  in  tba  twelAh  Mitt»,i|i 
tbe  Gothic  or  Sataeenic  style,  those  of  tfie  lynliai,  •fOI' 
vella,  of  SantaZIta,  S.  Ignazio,  S.  Filippo  Ncri.  all  rich  vifb 
marble,  painting,  moiaic^s  &ic.  The  church  of  theCjj. 
chins  is  remarkable  for  its  vaults,  in  which  tho  boflie*  j( 
the  deceased  monks  aiid  other  pers-  ns  are  rceii  dnr<i  ^.y 
standing  in  niebas  in  various  attitude'^,  ami  with  thcrr  i:r- 
mants  nn,  some  baiojg  two  or  three  hundred  yaarA  oli  tk 
aame  display  is  exhtbitad  {ntheOapuebfn  MntaDtiMUb 

■I,  TIu;  uiiiversity,  finitnle^l  in  1  is  attended  b'' aiuiit 
COO  sludeiil.s.  a  lit.rary  uf  40.0U0  volutues,  a  rauwo^i'f 
antiquities,  \Mth  sunie  fine  ^talues  and  a  fine  collcdii  ! 
GriDco- Sicilian  medals.  The  academy  of  the  fine  srti,  » 
nexcd  to  tbe  university,  has  a  gallery  of  valuable  psinian 
ebiofly  bequeathed  by  the  lata  prince  of  BelmoBU.  *. » 
aides  the  great  hoipitd.  Palemo  has  several  other  bnf^- 
taU,  a  fouiidHiitr*'  asylum,  two  manti  di  pietii.  a  new  1  no* 
for  tiio  insane,  which  is  inueh  extolled  (or  its  enlip'  iiid 
and  humane  method  of  discipline,  an  .\Uitiruo  d^t  Pmi( 
or  workhouse,  and  other  beneficent  instituuoni.  i,  Tte 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  among  which  thow  Princn  B>> 
tera,  Ventimislia,  and  Trabia  an  tbe  moat  remitkabh  1, 
The  promenade  along  the  sea-side,  called  Ls  M aritis,  «tal 
leads  to  the  fine  public  t^rdens  raliid  Li  Flora,  »ith* 
Ixitanical  garden.  Palermo  has  two  theatres.  NCversI  b» 
racks  fur  soldiers,  and  a  castle,  called  Cattello  i  Mur, 
which  commands  tha  roads.  The  harbour  of  Patenno  s  it 
some  distanee  oiitdde  of  the  town«  aol  li  fltrtiwd  bj  a 
artificial  mole,  which  however  doaa  not  imMet  it  «Aeta4 
from  the  winds  and  waves. 

Palermo  ii>  an  aichhishop'.s  see,  and  the  residence  tf  t!< 
king  s  lieutenant-general  over  all  Sicily.  It  has  ttMfea 
court  of  justice  for  Ibe  whole  island,  a  court  of  appeal  for  Ai 
province  and  a  coiMMnMl  tribunaL  Tbe  pirofiim  i 
Falenno  eontaina  Ki  eonventc  of  men.  Inhabited  bjM 

professed  nn  inks,  about  GOO  lay  brothrrs  ur  servants,  la 
about  3UV  novices.  The  nunneries  are  also  nuinrnius.  H» 
religion  is  exclusively  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  there 
Jewish  synagogue  nor  Protestant  chai>el.  For  publt  in- 
struction, besides  the  university,  there  are  at  Pfeleraoi 
college,  directed  by  the  Jeonitit  *■  house  of  <d>M*^^ 
young  ladies,  eatira  'Vdueaodato  Cbratino,'  ft  anti* 
sehoul,  and  a  veterinary  college.  There  are  a  fcweknentnf 
schools  111  the  town,  hut  there  is  no  gcncrsl  systeiQaf<b> 
mentaiy  education  in  Sicily,  nor  arb  there  any  schoflif  f 
females,  except  in  the  convents.  (Serhstori,  SlJ^ttti^"* 
d' Italia,  I83G.) 
Tbe  neighbourhood  of  Palermo  contains  iDtnydeliflilw 

villas  and  mansions  of  tbe  nobility.  The  villscs  «M 
Bavaria,  on  the  sca-cnast  <  ;rst  i  f  Palermo,  is  reniarwMtlf 
several  of  these,  and  especially  for  that  of  the  Prince 

Eonia,  described  by  Swinburne,  Brydonc,  and  other  tr»'«t- 
irs.  In  the  opposite  diraetion,  veat  of  PalaruMM* 
royal  mansion  and  park  of  Boeea  df  fbleo,  beyond 
the  handsome  Benedictine  convent  of  S.  Martino,0W"3 
Wealthiest  in  Sicily,  situated  on  a  hill  abeive  a  solitsiyi* 
picturesque  valley.  The  church  is  adorned  with  patni'iif 
and  marble,  and  the  convent  conla.ns  n  good  hbrary,  ajj^ 
seuin  of  Sicilian  antiquities,  and  a  collection  of  ined»l>-  Tw 
Mount  Pallegnno,  Mount  BreU  of  tbe  antienti^  stroog 
sition  of  the  GaHhaginlans  during  tba  flrat  Panic  nr.  * 
broad  rocky  abrupt  mass  which  ri'cs  north-west  of  P*3«aj 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape,  it  is  now  famed si*a| 
thi:  natives  fi'r  a  grotto  or  cave  w Inch  is  said  toha\?^ 
the  vulunlary  retreat  of  Santa  Rosalia, n  princess  of  the  rop 
Norman  blood,  whu  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth  and  befT 
left  the  oouit  of  Kins  Roger  L  in  order  to  lead  aowKP- 
plativo  and  aaeetle  Iflb.  The  cave  ia  heoono  a  woct*^ 
and  ovanryoar  onthe  15th  Juh  there  is  a  aoloum  ftOMiM 
to  this  place  from  Palermo,  and  the  town  is  ntinaiaaUo  W 
several  days  This  is  the  most  brilliant  season  lbrsee"'ff 
Palermo  to  advantage,  as  people  flock  to  it  from  etety  ^ 
of  the  island.  . 

At  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Pellegrino  li  a  roval  park  ii» 
preserve,  called  La  Favorite,  well  stocked  inthjibMitw 
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ng$  alio  to  the  king,  and  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the 
le  king  FcnlmaiKl  I.  The  other  country  rcsidL-iucs  near 
alermoarc  tho-scof  Princes  Butera,  Villa  Fraiuu,  Bcluiunte, 
id  YalgDameni.  Nearer  to  the  town,  in  the  »uburb  of  Oh- 
itf^i>»8M«MiiicauU«ctUed  Ziaiiraiaed  byoMoftb* 
Bin  or  gammon  of  Sieily  fbr  bb  daughter,  whh  Arabic 
M-nption»  and  other  ornaments.  Aiiuther  cnstle  of  a 
;n,lir  style  of  arrhiaeture,  callf<l  Ci;U:..  lies  farllier  on 
e  :ria'l  lo  Monrcale,  and  is  ust  il  js  u  r;i\al:y  l);iri:ii'ks. 
Two  fine  roads,  the  only  cama^'e  roads  yet  completed  in 
o\y,  Vmi  ftom  Palenao,  ona  to  Monreafc,  and  the  other 
TenniBi.  The  population  of  Palermo  and  its  suburbs 
twkooad  at  140,suo  by  Ortolanl  (*  Dixionario  ^'eugrafico 
!!i  Sicilia,'  181<J). 

i'aierfnu,  under  the  nnmo  of  Panorm\is  ( AH  Port),  was 
i;iually  a  Greek  colDnii,  tlinu<;h  some  pretend  that  the 
iWDicians  had  {ircviou^ly  a  settlement  on  thin  spol.  It 
tarwards  bi'ramc  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  until  the 
at  Puau  war*  whan  lite  eomroU  Aolua  Aquiliua  and  C. 
irneKaa  beafaf^  and  took  the  town.  It  afterwards  beoune 
Roman  colony. 

Th«  Arabian  emirs  who  ruled  Sicily  for  »<neral  centuries 
uie  Panormus  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  Norman 
ap  afker  them  fixed  their  residence  there.  The  Ara- 
MW  kio^  of  Sicily  resided  at  Palermo.  When  Sicily 
one  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Nipples.  Palermo  lust 
court,  but  retained  the  rank  of  capital  of  the  kingdom 
S:rily.  Durin;;  the  late  wars  with  tbc  French  it  twice  he- 
me a  place  o I  refuge  to  the  Bourbun  dyiittsty  alter  their 
puU'oD  iVom  Naples.  Althoukrh  sumewhat  fallen  from 
metropolitan  splendour,  it  is  atill  one  of  tb«  fineat*  gayest, 
d  moat  populoua  Italian  ciiiea. 

(Morso,  Deicrisionn  di  Bdermo  Anh'co,  1824-5 1  Scina, 
)}.ografia  di  [\Ufrmo  e  mo*  Contorni;  Valguamera, 
it- rfo  tuir  Orifzine  e  AntichUd  di  Pulgrmo ;  Invej^es, 
uiaii  delta  Cittd  di  PJrrmn.  3  vols^  fol.,  1645-51.) 
PALESTINE  (PAL/EM  I  N  V)  is  the  name  com- 

CIt  appUed  to  tbe  whole  land  antientlj  inhabited  by  the 
tlites,  Indudiny  the  ooiiatnr  of  Ihn  PhOiatinve  (PteMBiy. 

11).  ItkdaM  ftiw  /1«69.  tAt  Umtt^tka  PMUtlmm, 

¥  r  ; 

was  originally  called  the  land  nf  Canann  {Exod.,  vi.  4). 
le  Uraelitea  themselves  called  it  ^he  laud  of  Israel 

VifJ*,  JBHU  vlt     and,  with  ntmwm  to  tbe  thooenqr. 


•  HoljrLuid  (V^tpn  nOlM.  Mar,  N.lf;  f  JMbrc.. 
f),  Of  the  Imd  of  Jehoiah  (nVT  Y^M,  Hmm>  ii.  S ;  Jer., 

7).  and  also  the  Plflonbed  Land  (y)'/  rf/c  ixayyAJia^  H*b^ 

•  9).  The  Roman*  generally  called  it  JudsDa. 

The  precise  boundariea  of  this  country  are  not  rcry  well 
tfned.  It  was  adjacent  on  the  south-west  to  the  desert 
'nrh  lies  cast  of  the  delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  south 
'  -outh-cast  to  Arabia,  on  the  cast  and  north  to  Syria, 
i  frontier  towns  were  Dan  on  the  north  and  Becr- 
eh»  on  the  south.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
I  Mcdilemnean  Sen.  Ita  loutbem  boundary  on  the 
ast  wu  a  stream  whirb  fa  called  In  Seriptore  the  River 

F^'^pt  (probably  the  brimk  of  El-.\rish\  from  the 
ujfhiif  which  the  souihcrii  bi  uii'lary  ex'eiuieil  eastward 

Hi-^h  tl^e  Araluan  desert  to  a  jutKit  ahmit  lii  ;;«'u;;rapliical 
les  south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  norihi-m  boundary  was 
med  \s)  the  mountains  of  I^banon  ;  ih.  t  intern  by  the 
«r  Joraan  and  iu  Inkca.  The  countiy  l»y  ihereforp 
i^n  SO*  40*  and  33*  96'  N.  Int.,  and  botweon  33*  45'  and 
'  30'  E.  long.  Its  Icnjjth  from  north  to  sonth  is  about 
0  geographical  miles ;  its  breadth  increases  gradually  fmiu 
;  northern  boundary,  where  it  is  not  mure  than  -0  miles, 

the  southern,  where  it  is  not  less  than  <>0 :  the  average 
andtb  i#  about  50  miles.  This  description  appliea  to  the 
anliy  originally  intended  in  Scripture  by  the  term  'the 
nd  of  Prumiiie,'  &c. ;  but  the  name  of  Palestine  is  used 
history  in  a  wider  sense,  embracintj  a  c  iniiderable  terri- 
y  To  the  eastof  the  Jordan,  the  addition  oC  which  increases 
average  breadth  to  about  65  miles.  The  southern  limit 
iias  eaaiera  tonritoiy  WM  the  river  Amon.  which  GUI*  into 

tJead  Sn  near  its  nwthem  end.  The  whotn  eountiy 
Ut\  md  about  1 1,000  equare  mile%  or  abont  SSOO  iquaw 
!t3!iii-,re  tiian  the  area  of  Wales. 
In  (if,cnbiii-'  tho  physical  geography  of  Pnln^lino, 

t9ir  for  tiie  most  part  ilia  '  Phyiical  Uiitviry  vf  Palasiinti' 


which  forms  a  part  of  the  '  Pictorial  HWory  of  Palestine,' 
by  the  editor  of  the  '  Pict(jirial  Bible.'  a  wurk  in  wbicli  nearly 
all  the  information  we  pos«ess  upon  the  subject  is  collected. 

3fQU»/a>n«.— Paleatine  la  a  very  mountainous  country. 
A  mountain-rtngo  ooromeneei  in  Syiia  aoutbof  tbeOronteib 
and  Btretchea  lo  the  aouth  M  Air  w  the  eoureaa  of  tin 
Jordan,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  continue 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  enclose  be- 
tween them  tlie  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes.  TheM 
two  ranges  diverge  from  each  other  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaln;  the  one  running  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that 
gulf  and  terminnling  m  the  ibores  of  the  Red  Sent  the 
other  along  the  western  eoeit  of  that  gulf  and  tanninntiog 
in  the  mountains  of  Sinai. 

The  mountaina  of  Lebanon,  which  are  a  part  of  this 
niiiuntain  system,  form  the  t'orihern  boundary  of  Palestine. 
They  consist  of  two  parallel  ranges  enclosing  a  fertile  valley 
of  the  average  width  of  fifteen  milea,  which  was  the  antient 
CcBle-Syria  (Hollow  Syrinj.  and  i»  now  ealkd  Mt  Btkhm 
(the  valley).  Tho  western  range  inrlinea  towerds  the  tea* 
and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  Leontes,  near  Tyre  ;  the 
eastern  extends  southward  into  Palestiiiu,  and  divide*  into 
two  branches,  a.s  above  described.  The  name  of  Ixtbanon 
is  applied  m  Scripture  inditferently  to  either  0^  both  of 
these  ranges:  by  the  Syrian  Greeks  tho  VWlfl 
called  Libanua  (now  JebtM-Gkarbi,  the  western 
tain,  or  Jebel  Libnm)',  and  the  eastern  Anti-Ltbanus 
(now  Jebel-ft-Sharki,  tho  eastern  mountain).  Lebwnon 
i!9  by  far  tho  highest  part  of  the  bynan  mountains. 
The  summit  of  the  western  range  is  quite  barren ;  but 
the  lower  slopes,  eapeoialty  on  the  western  side,  are  inbv 
bited  tod  ciativateo.  Among  the  trees  wbieb  grow  upoB 
them  are  the  remains  of  the  oMsbrated  cedars  of  I.«banon. 
Anti-Libaniu  is  in  general  not  so  high  as  the  western  ridt<e; 
but  at  the  point  where  it  divuleb  into  the  two  bratu  lie*  whi'  ii 
eiK-lotte  the  basin  of  the  Jordan,  it  rises  above  all  tiie  other 
summits  of  Lebanon,  formmg  ih*  •M«/>«^SA<iAA,  ti)«  IIer> 
mon  (tf  ticripture,  vhoee  suipinit  ie  ooseiied  wiUi  ynrpetual 
•now.  The  height  o|  thnpe  moantaiot  has  never  bean 
mOMured.  Tbe  eastern  range  is  mure  barren,  and  has 
fewer  inhabitants  than  the  western.  A*  tliis  range  pasnes  into 
Pai  .^tiiie,  it  diminishes  m  height,  and  becomes  less  rugged 
and  luore  fit  t  n  iillci^e;  hut  at  tba  Dead  Sea  it  consists  of 
dcsulale  rockn.  A  luiost  all  tbe  mountaina  of  Palestine  may 
be  rssardnd  as  bekwcing  io  tha  two  Mineipal  laagai  vhmi 
inolnaB  tha  haain  or  the  Jardbut  The  noet  iwmarkalila 
are  the  following: — Mount  Tabor,  the  highest  mountain 
in  Lower  Galilee,  stands  on  the  north-east  of  the  plain  of 
E»drselon.  It  is  entirely  detached  from  the  surruuiulmg 
mountains,  and  is  nearly  of  an  hemispherical  figure.  On 
Ita  summit  is  a  plain  of  about  half  on  liour  in  eirouit,  whiah 
ia  andosed  by  an  aottaot  waU.  Ibia  mountain  iaaiid  bran 
old  tradition  to  have  been  the  aeene  of  our  SaTiour's  trans- 
flguration.  A  range  of  fertiln  hills  about  five  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Tabor  is  generally  considered  to  bo  th<!  Mount 
Ilermon  meiitioiiod  in  the  Psalms  {Pi.  xiu.  (> ;  Ixxxix. 
it  is  called  the  Little  Hemion,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  groat 
peak  of  the  same  name  in  Anli*jUbanus.  To  tlie  south  and 
iwuib-east  of  Tabor  ara  tha  nrauntaina  af  Gilboa  of  Scrip- 
ture {Jebel  Gilbo\  a  starila  range  of  hills,  about  1000  feat 
above  the  level  of  the  sea:  they  bound  the  valley  of  tha 
Jordan  un  the  west  for  some  miles.  The  range  of  Carmel, 
the  termination  of  which  forms  the  only  \ery  prominent 
headland  on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  lies  almost  due  west 
of  Mount  Tabor.  The  promontory  in  which  it  tenninates  * 
fnclgaea  the  Bur  of  Aapa  an  (be  south,  whence  the  ridga 
runs  inland  to  the  aoutb-aast  till  it  joins  tbe  principal  range. 
It  IS  only  of  moderate  height,  and  i.-.  covered  with  forests  and 
grass.  To  the  south  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  he  the  moun- 
tains of  Surnana,  which  are  beautifully  wooded,  chiefly  with 
ohve  trees,  and  covered  with  towns  and  villages.  Of  these 
mountains  perhaps  the  higbeat  are  those  of  Ebal  and 
Garixim,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley 
200  or  SOU  paces  broad.  From  these  mountains  were  deU- 
vered  tlie  curses  and  the  blessinis  of  the  Law.  Tlic  Sama* 
ritans  had  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  which  they 
esteemed  the  holiest  of  mountains.  Judsea,  or  the  southern 
part  of  Palealine,  is  full  of  hills,  which  are  divided  by  valleys 
and  tairenla^  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  tnedarata  heigbt. 
Tbav  ara  oompoaed  of  a  friable  roek,  particles  of  wbioh  ant 
washed  down  by  tbe  torrents,  and  form  terraces  on  tbe 
of  tho  mountains.  In  anlient  tinics  these  terrao««  ^ 
pUntstt  with  tha  eUvai  the  flg-uve,  and  the  viii«< 
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fCBtllwroektftnflHrtlMiaMtpvtb«R«aandd«iolate.  In 
tiM  MHtern  fNirt  «f  JadaM,  on  fbe  liordcn  of  the  Jordan  and 

the  Dcafi  Sea.  i<i  a  \rilflernoss  of  mountains,  the  most  rugged 
and  desolate  in  all  Palestine.  This  mountainous  country, 
which  is  the  highest  in  .Iiula'a,  hears  the  name  (ifQuanui- 
tania,  from  a  tradition  that  this  was  the  wilderness  in  wliich 
Chirilt  ftated  forty  daya  and  nights:  the  highest  sumtnit 
WWBg  tliowiDoantahia  ia  eallod  the  Mountain  of  Tempta- 
tion, and  ia  poititad  out  hf  tradition  aa  that  firom  which  the 
devil  xhowed  our  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The 
most  mountainous  part  of  Judfpa  i*  the  district  round  Jc- 
ni«aleni.    [Jlbvs  alkm] 

Of  the  niomitninson  the  east  of  thejordan  little  is  known. 
Beginning  m  tl>o  north  at  the  Jitbti^t-Sheikh,  already 
■oticed,  we  And  the  mountaina  eontiniiing  aouthwarda  for 
•Wut  twentV'ilTe  milea  nnder  the  name  of  Jebel  Tfeith. 
•nd  terminaiinc:  at  n  [Kjint  ahout  ten  miles  to  tlie  <^:ist  of 
the  lake  of  ncunc-arftli.  To  the  south  of  this  mountain, 
for  ahout  twciity-fnir  mile<,  is  an  open  coun'.rv,  equally 
divided  by  the  rner  .Inrmouk,  and  contaming  the  pasture- 
lands  of  Ar^oh  :i!)<l  Bashan.  To  the  south  of  this  district 
NflB  the  land  of  Gilead.  the  nountaina  of  which  are  the  moat 
nonafderable  on  this  side  the  Jordan :  they  are  far  the  mo«t 
part  well  wooflcd.  chiefly  with  the  oak  and  wild  pisf achi  v 
To  the  souti)  of  ihc  river  Jahlwk  < Z^rAvz)  the  mountains  are 
less  elevated  ihnuLjh  broader.  Abmii  m\  in;lc<  to  ilir  ^uuth 
of  theriver  Jabbok  iaa  rid^je  runnm'^  east  and  vretit  fur  about 
•aveniailca,  the  name  of  which  (Jelaad )  bears  a  trace  of  the  an- 
tient  Mme  of  ttie  country.  Aa  the  principal  chain  approocbea 
the  latitude  of  the  Dead  Sea.  it  dimmishea  in  breadth; 

anrl  Romewhat  belmv  the  head  of  that  sea  it  widens  out  again, 
and  forms  the  inmintains  ofSoir.  [Ini'M.EA.]  Amon^the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  to  the  north  of 
the  riverArnon.was  Ncbo (probably /4i/aroMJ),  from  the sutn- 
teit  of  which  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the  promised  land. 

GaofafyiHMf  aSmetttb^.—*  limestone  is  the  prevailing 
Mliatitnent  of  all  the  mountains  of  Syria,  as  welt  aa  of  Asia 
'Minor  and  GnM^oe.  The  general  chnrartor  of  the  stone  of 
the  mountains  which  compose  the  preat  central  ridjjes  of 
Syria,  or  which  ramify  from  them,  is  that  of  a  hard  caicare- 
oua  rook,  aonoroua  when  struck,  and  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
yeUoveolonr.  It  is  in  short  a  very  hard  kind  of  limestone, 
diapoeed  in  atrata  variously  inclined,  and,  like  all  limestone 
atrata.  aflbrding  a  great  number  of  caverns,  to  which  fre- 
quent allusion  is  imh'Ic  in  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  them 
are  capable  of  containini^  1500  men,  and  there  is  one  near 
DamaH'  us  which  will  even  afTord  shelter  to  4(J00.'  (Pict. 
Hist,  (if  Paleitine,  '  Phys.  Hist.,*  p.  Iviii.)  In  the  extreme 
north  of  Palestine  the  calcareous  rock  is  said  by  Burckhardt 
to  be  '  of  conaiderable  hatdncM^  and  of  a  raddiah  yellow 
colour.' 

The  limestone  rocks  of  which  I..ebanon  is  composed  are 
of  a  whitish  colour,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of 
the  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  The  strata  (at 
least  at  one  point  noticed  by  Burckhardt)  are  horizontal, 
%vryini7  from  a  ftw  yarda  up  to  thirty  or  forty  yards  in 
thickness.  The  rock  which  linea  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
and  its  lakes  is  of  a  texture  much  less  compact  than  that 
of  the  iniiuntiiins  of  Lebanon  or  of  central  Palestine;  and 
it  diminishes  in  compactness  as  we  approach  tiie  Dead 
Sea.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Om  Keit,  to  the  south  east 
of  the  lake  of  Genneaaretbt  there  is  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  Uaeh  baaaltie  roek  among  the  ealeareona  stone 
which  prevails  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  between  the  rivers 
Mandhur  and  Zi  rka.  This  black  basaltic  rock  is  also  found 
in  large  quantities  in  the  plain  of  tin-  Haournn,  farther  to 
the  east.  In  the  mountains  south  of  the  Zcrka  the  calcare- 
ous stone  is  interspersed  with  layers  of  sandstone  of  dif 
fcnMil  colours,  and  large  Uocka  of  black  hoaalt.  The  hiUa 
•boat  Jemaalcm  are  of  a  hard  lighi-colonred  limestone, 
whieh,  as  we  approach  the  Dead  Sea,  is  exchanged  for 
white  and  greyish  limestone  of  a  looser  texture,  containing 
l.nerii  of  a  reddish  micaceous  stone  {xaium  pttrum  tnira- 
ceum).  On  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  perpendicular  strata 
of  a  reddish  brittle  earth  are  aeen  in  several  places.  The 
black  basaltio  rack  of  the  Haouran  extends  along  the  wbok 
eaaiem  border  of  the  country.  In  the  parts  near  the  Joi^an 
it  is  generally  found  in  dotsiched  masses.  Traces  of  basalt 
are  also  found  on  the  west  of  the  lake  of  Genncsareth. 
Slate  \i  found  about  the  Dead  Sea. 

In  many  places  the  hard  caleareons  stone  is  covered  by 
loeka  of  a  arak  chalky  substance  containing  corals,  shells 
and  other  tnadne  esuTia.  In  the  chalky  beds  about  the 


summit  of  Carmel  are  found  hollow  stones  lined  wilkann 
matter,  which  resemble  petrified  olives  and  eUiir  ■£ 
These '  lapides  Judaici'  (a&  they  aie  called)  anMlitofi. 
grinu  aa  an  antidote  against  various  diseases. 

This  chalky  formation  apiK-ars  very  conspicuouily  n  ih* 
White  Cape  (Pas  el  Abaid)  below  Tyre,  the  Album  P«. 
montorium  of  the  Romans. 

There  are  indications  of  coal  in  varions  parts  of  LehiaA 
At  Comde,  eaat  of  Beirout,  seams  of  coal  an  ffinadtf  ii' 
thickness  of  three  feet,  which  worked  midar  Unfa^! 
tion  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

About  the  seaward  bases  of  the  lAham  n  an'!  K -nitj 
mountains,  and  in  other  parts  of  rulealine,  ihLri' ^.t 
merous  fossil  plants,  fishes,  and  shells. 

Paleattne  ia  abundantly  auppUed  with  aalt  from  littQai 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  water  of  the  IM  Bn* 
intensely  salt.     Fragments  and  beds  of  salt  »n  U.  l 
ahout  its  shores     The  salt  is  depiwited  lu  large  qu;;'.' 
on  the  marf^in  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  tlio  evupjra  ion  • . 
wateri.    Saltpetre  is  found  in  the  district  uf  the  Usostu 
From  the  description  which  Moaea  gave  of  tha  nonsed 
land  (.DeuLt  viii.  9X  '  aa  a  land  whose  stooea  aie  im,mL\ 
out  oTwboae  hills  thm  mayest  dig  braia  (or  ttfft^v 
should  expect  to  fin'l  indications  of  these  metals;  u  ! 
they  were  foumi  in  anticnt  times  appeors  fix>ra  the  fr«}iiM; 
mention  nf  them  in  the  Jewish  history.    In  mnJcru  i 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  has  been  alrowtifttutj 
neglected.  Iron  abounds  in  the  Lebanon  aai  Kianj 
mountaina.  and  traoaa  of  it  are  found  in  other  pirii  rftil 
rountry.  Of  eopper  we  have  no  informatkm.  htaiit' 
possesses  neither  tin,  lead,  nur  gold;  but  some  tr.  * 
silver  have  bi)en  found.   There  are  celebrated  minciUii- 
phaltura  in  theiieighboarfaoodof  Haahayt^nHrttaiMBi 
of  the  Jordan. 

The  indications  of  volcanic  action  are  chieflv  eoafedife 
the  baaiaof  thejordan  and  its  lakes;  and  tluf 
frer^uent  about  the  Uke  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dfi  ta 
Hot  springs,  lava,  and  pumice-stone  are  found  aboa:  ti- 
Dead  Sea.    Tliere  are  hot-springs  at  Tiberiti,  on  ^ 
western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  at  othier  pUn 
round  the  lake,  which  haa  itaelf  a  striking  resembUsR  ^ 
the  crater  of  a  volcano.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  ibiM 
Sea  are  still  the  mines  of  asphaltum  (the '  sUoMpaWi 
whieh  the  vale  uf  Siddim  was  full  in  antient  tines 
xiv.  10),  and  other  traces  of  the  *  brimstone,  salt, an IH" 
ing,'  by  which  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  omtlmm. 
Palestine  haa  been  the  scene  of  repeated  earthqasN  A, 
very  destructive  one  orcurred  in  1897. 

Vallnfi,  Plaint,  and  Detertt^Tnm  the  geasisl 
sitionof  the  high  lands  in  Palestine,  it  follows  ihstlksdiej 
valleys  are  longitudinal,  and  run  from  north  to 
Tlie  transverse  valleys  have  a  general  east  and  i'*' 
lion,  bcinglurmed  by  the  ofiseu  of  the  principal  m-'tnuf 
ranges.    The  chief  plain  country  is  the  low  land  aion; » 
Mediterranean  on  tne  weat  of  the  oantial  laaga  li 
Uins.  The  chief  valleya  are  to  the  east  of  that  m|a« 
are  the  Bekka  between  l.ebanon  and  Anti-Lebsaos.* 
basin  of  the  river  Jordan  and  its  lakes,  and  the  giesl"''^ 
of  Araha  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  ..tluni'"''*''-^' 
The  tlat  country  along  the  coast  vane*  cunmUrih' ' 
breadth,  and  is  diversified  by  elevations  which  irc 
from  the  central  mountaina.  The  soil  of  this  girt 
eonntry  ia  verr  ftrtik^  being  composed  of  a 
mould.  TIic  climate  along  the  coast  is  vrry  wnrm  To ajl 
south  of  Ctusarea  is  the  celebrated  vale  of  .Sharos.v'''* 
is  terminated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El  A risb  by  *  ^ 
desert  (the  wildemesa  of  Shur  and  Paran)  wiucii  '^'"''^ 
westward  to  Bnpt,  and  eaatward  to  the  paniaaala  of  ^-^ 
The  oonnliyMtwaen  the  mountaina  of  lihmiBsad  m 
T.lbanua  Ibrmed  the  CoBle-Sy  ria  of  the  Graeli  aad  w** 

Its  length  is  about  90  miles,  and  its  average  brsa'lll'*'*! 
11  :  it  IS  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  Syria. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  extends  about  irjni"* 
from  the  source*  of  the  river  m  the  north,  to  the  *o«itli«^ 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  ia  bounded  oa  boUi  »>d»  >|' 
mountains,  which  on  the  eeat  riae  alneit  ff^f^ 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  till  near  the  heed  of  thelMa^ 
where  the  valley  becomes  wider:   on  the  west  tb<^  " 
fertile  vale  between  the  river  and  the  mountains,  aviras«| 
about  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  bre-nh''. 
at  the  lake  of  Gennesarelh,  where  the  niounuini  '^'■r 
ck)se  up  to  the  ahona.  The  valley  of  the  Joidsn  i» 
•  fiMt  loBgituduial  deft,  whieli  WvacNttht  «^ 
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iirtflh  to  south,  and  in  its  lowest  part,  the  surftre  of  tlio 
Dead  Sea,  is  alwut  600  fe«t  below  the  level  of  Ihe  Mclilor- 
riiuan-  {London  Grog.  Journal, \tA-  viii ,  p  Ij^iA  A  iwiMit 
tnvcller  (Rusaegger)  makes  it  I40d  f««t  below  the  level  of 
tba  IbdiMrrMMM ;  but  iMh  •  maarkmble  fiict,  wliicb  u 

rNd  Vf  othw  cridtiieB.  nvil  bs  neeived  villi  doubt, 
vdlqr  *•  v«7  wam.  and  w  it  tlao  poaawea  «bun- 
diBW  4f  Vater,  it  is  singularly  fertile.  Tlie  iiam«  uf 
ibeVtDayof  the  Jordan  is  usually  restricted  to  the  ])art 
bttveen  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  tho  Dead  Sea  (now 
called  Ghor),  which  is  about  6^  miles  long,  and  5  or  6 
wIbs  vida  in  the  nottbom  half,  but  it  grows  much  wider 
to«iidi  Iht  JDMd  Soil  new  viiich  it  wftt»d»  oat  into  the 
plain  of  Jtriebo  on  tbe  west  ■nd  tin  pltina  of  Moab  on  the 
OA"',  of  the  Jordan.  The  plain  of  Jericho  ii  about  19  miles 
jung  by  7  or  8  broail,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  bv  an  aiii» 
phitheatrc  of  iii.>u n'.ains,  which,  by  concentratiiijT  the  sun's 
rays,  cauie  a  great  degree  of  heal  in  the  plain,  which  is 
further  inrreased  by  the  luindy  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by 
tbe  lo«  letMl  of  the  ^ia.  The  nloiB  immediateiy  aarfoaDd> 
tti|^  the  Daad  8e«  oonsists  on  the  eastern  side  for  the  most 
j.^irt  of  a  sandy  desert,  with  a  few  cultivated  spots  ;  rn  the 
'"  Stem  side  the  soil  is  neb,  tlie  heat  great,  and  water  abuiid- 
ai.s,  but  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  lake  it  is  a  dreary 
oaot*.  The  {ireat  valley  of  Araba,  which  extends  from  tbe 
eouthof  tbe  Dead  Sea  to  the  head  of  the  ifilanitie  Oidf,  k 
not  vilhin  the  limits  of  Palestine  protierly  so  railed. 

TheTalleysof  Onlilee  are  generally  small,  but  beautifully 
'■Too<:ed.  Thf  ^  a'.U  v  of  Abilene  lies  beyond  the  hills  which 
skikci  th«;  coast  t>eiween  Cape  Nakhoora  and  Acre.  Bouth- 
eut  of  this  is  the  valley  of  Zebuion,  between  3  and  4  miles 
long  mo  brood,  which  contains  some  of  the  finest  postar^ 
a^cr  in  tbo  wbele  eoontrf .  To  the  oHt  of  tbiik  and  ibout 
the  tame  length,  is  tlie  valo  of  Sepphoris.  The  vale  of 
Nasareth  is  a  kind  of  hollow  enclosed  by  mountains  on  i 
everv  side,  and  abounds  with  lig-lrees  and  gardens.  Behind  , 
(he  kdla  wtueit  bound  the  uurth-westem  part  of  the  lake  uf 
Genneaareth  is  an  extensive  plain,  forming  a  rieti  pasture- 
pomdt  wbMb  ia  Bocb  fraqnonted  by  tba  Bad»uias,  Itia 
laBed  Dothan,  fran  a  iHllafa  of  that  nano. 

On  the  bordersof  Galilee  and  Samaria  liesthe  great  plain 
jt  Rsdraelon,  called  in  Scripture  the  plain  of  Me^iddo,  and 
valley  of  Jezreel.  It  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  well 
tdapted  for  growiiig  corn.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  »unie 
}f  the  mat  remarkable  battles  recorded  in  the  Jewish  his- 
ftfift  aid  of  mat  bottloa  in  lator  thnaa.  Samaria  ig  less 
mNuitaHMNNtMn  oiUiar  Goltleeor  Jvdao ;  it  k  baaotifiilly 
Tondid,  and  full  of  fertile  plains.  The  vnlley  of  Jennin  — 
hroiigh  which  lies  the  common  route  fmni  (ialilee  to  the 
■A\  of  .Samaria— is  ah  ut  l  '.  miles  loni;  a  i  l  .'  miles  in  ith 
!.\tr«ra«  widtb.  About  four  mtles  south  of  Samaria  is  the 
'-aifl  of  Shecbero.  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Geri- 
liai,  whidi  ia  aaid  to  bo  watarad  by  966  apdogi*  It  opens 
nt  into  o  ynj  fiao  |dain  iHiieh  loads  into  tbe  iralley  of 
'^Imix,  after  traversing  which  we  enter  int>  rhe  kingdom  of 
ludiB^  This,  at  least  in  its  present  uncuUivated  state,  ia 
he  leul  fertile  part  of  all  Palestine,  being  full  of  rugyed 
ooantaina,  and  deficient  in  water  and  soil.  The  stony  valley 
f  Bethel  lies  about  8  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The 
alley  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  noith-oast  of  Judtea,  is  long  and 
torik.  It  ia  connected  by  a  narrow  pass  with  the  valley  of 
n.ih,  wfaieb  i^i  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of 
Juvid's  victory  over  Qoliah.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
arts  of  Jodatm.  Kost  of  Jerusalem  lies  the  valley  of  Je- 
oabofbatv  aboot  a  mila  in  length  and  200  yards  in  breadth. 
'a  tlw  aaDth  of  tbe  eity  ia  Aw  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom, 
r  Gehenna,  the  anticnt  scene  of  the  votabip  of  Moloch : 
1  tbe  sonih-cast  of  this  valley  is  the  spot  which  is  supposed 
'  t>c  the  Aceldama  mentioned  in  the  .  Ic  'v  u  i  i  .vcr.  19).  To 
ic  sioutli>w«st  of  Jerusalem  on  the  roa'l  to  Kethlehem  lies 
wwalley of  Rephaim,  which  is  upwards  of  6  miles  long, 
toar  Eateon  ia  tboToUey  of  Maraio,  wbaio  «aa  tbe  aapol- 
ha*  af  Abiafaaik  Booth  of  Jeroaalom  ia  tlw  valo  of 
ori-k.  about  40  mfles  long,  celebrated  for  its  giupi's  and 
iTie.  Between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  centre  uf  Judica 
:'  the  deserts  of  St.  Saba  and  En^cddi. 
On  the  east  side  of  tbe  Jordan  lie  tbo  rich  pasture-lands 
f  Argob  and  Basban.  extending  from  Mount  Hermon  to 
10  lifat  Jatnank,  &  ft*  mika  aoBtb  of  tbo  lafco  of  Oonno- 
M^k  ao«h«rtlrii«aatbo1«ndofOi)flad.1liollnittaof 
liich  are  not  precisely  def  ;iL  1,  l^ut  it  may  be  considered  ns 
mg  between  the  rivers  Jaiuiuuk  and  Jabbok.  It  i*  nioun- 
.inous.  and  more  so  in  the  northern  than  in  the  snuihcrn 
ut  Soma  portions  of  U  ac«  \«nr  tatil«b  uul  Qtberiiazo 


beautiftilly  brooded,  ^m\h  of  iIr-  .T  lhh^)1^  rt-ns  the  land  of 
Moab,  of  wli;r!i  unly  a  <ina':l  jjui  t.  that  itiiiijciy  lo  the  north 
of  the  Arnon,  b"! mi;*  1  t  j  Palestine.  This  portion  was  oc- 
;  cuplcd  by  the  Amiuites  when  the  Israelites  took  {KHUossion 
of  the  country.  [Moah.] 

(Tbo  south  of  Fklestine  is  skirted  by  the  great  sandy 
deaert  which  extends  to  Egypt  and  Sinai.  It  bears  various 
name-*,  of  which  that  of  the  Desort  .  f  P,u;iii  scvnis  to  be 
usmI  hi  the  widest  extent.  For  a  description  of  this  desert 
the  reader  is  rcfemd  totho  PtoL  Bitt  ^ BU^tint,  *  Fhja. 
Hist,'  p.  cxiii. 

Laku  and  Rivers —'Ukxc  an  no  aonsidenible  risers  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Palestine^  tbo  greater  number  uf  the  streams 
being  only  mountain  torrents  which  flow  down  from  the 
lulls  that  run  ii.iriilli-l  t  i  tin-  cnj-i.  The  L^.;Hile5  iSnhr 
Ln'ttam)  15  uut,  stnctly  apeakm.;,  a  river  of  i*ak»lii.e.  It 
rises  iiniong  the  roots  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Baalbec,  and  liowa  io  a  south- westerly 
course  to  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  Alls  a  little  to 
tbo  north  of  Tyre.  Tbe  most  important  river  of  Pule^tine 
is  the  Jordan  (Shmint-^l  Kebir).  which  rises  nearly  in  the 
latitude  of  Tyre,  and  tlou-,  sijuiLwai  ila  ilnuugh  the  \ulicy 
between  tho  twu  greut  utouiitaiU'ran^es already  noticed,  and, 
aAer  traversing  the  lakes  of  Saraochonttis  and  Geuiiesarelh, 
falU  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  auuroe.  or  what  is  generally 
considered  lo  be  its  souKO^  it  a  eave  on  tbe  north-east  side 
of  tbe  village  of  Panias.  or  Banias.  [Ba.mas  ]  TIicit  rae 
however  three  other  springs  which  have  beon  taken  to  Le 
the  true  snurco  of  the  Jordan,  and  j  eihaps  this  dj.itiiu  Uon 
might  properly  be  assigned  to  a  stream  which  rises  in  the 
hill  of  Tel-el-Kadi,  about  3  miles  nortb-east  of  Panias. 
After  a  eouraaof  about  li  mile^  the  riverruna  into  IheBaAr- 
et-Houtt,  the  waters  of  Merom  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
lake  Samochonitis  of  Josephus.  Tlie  size  of  thi>  Inke  ^  a^o» 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Josephus  uKikc?  ii  7  luiies  long 
by  half  that  breadth,  which  appcan  in  bt-  about  the  average 
size.  Tile  reeds  which  are  used  for  writing  grow  on  its 
margin.  There  an?  nuraeroua  voter-fuwl  upon  it,  and  it 
abounds  in  fltb.  The  watoia  are  muddy,  and  are  said  to  bo 
unwholeaomo. 

Af^er  a  course  of  10  miles  from  the  ]io!nt  where  it  (|uits 
this  lake,  the  .Jordan  enteiii  the  Haltr-i  i-Tahaitth,  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  or  lake  of  Genneaareth,  ur  sea  of  Galilee  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  dimeusions  of  this  lake  arc  stated 
by  Buckingham  to  be  from  IS  to  15  miles  long,  and  from 
6  to  9  miles  wide.  It  ia  aunonnded  by  iiiouutaina«  and  idl 
travollora  deaeribe  ita  acenory  as  exceed  i  n  g  I  y  beautiful.  The 
\iater  is  cool  and  clear,  and  contains  a  ^rc  '  |  a  i'iiy  uf  i  x-  * 
celleiit  fish.  Its  margin  is  the  resort  of  ini.iiiuciiible  birds. 
The  course  of  the  Jordan  i-.  di>;inctly  traced  in  %  amooth 
current  right  through  the  middle  uf  the  lake. 

The  Jordan  flowa  from  tlie  southern  angle  of  this  lake 
throueh  a  namnr  vaUey»  t«hieh  may  be  considered  aa  tbo 
bed  of  the  river,  and  tbe  level  of  whieh  ia  lower  than  that  of 
the  lar^e  valley  around  it,  which  we  have  before  spoken  of 
as  the  vulh-y  of  the  Jordai;  {El  Ghor).  This  Kiwer  valley 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  n-ile  in  brcadili,  and  is  covered 
with  trees  and  luxuriant  herbage.  In  the  winter  it  is  luun* 
dated  by  the  river.  In  tho  summer  the  Jordan  is  fordatalo 
in  manv  plaoaa,  Ita  eotina  when  it  leavea  the  lake  ia  very 
rapid,  bat  it  dininiahoi  in  apeed  aa  it  proeeeda.  At  ita 
junction  with  the  Dead  Sea  it  is  200  or  .TOO  fi  ct  broad.  The 
whole  courso  of  this  river  is  about  JOu  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  but  not  less  than  1 30  milaa  if  vo  take  into  accotmt  the 
windings  of  the  stream. 

The  very  remarkable  lake  which  rccei  .ci  the  waters  uf 
tbe  Jordan  occupies  tbe  aite  of  tbe  ^aio  of  Siddtm.  where 
stood  Sodom  and  the  other  eitiea  which  God  destroy  ed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Lot  {Gen.,  xiv.  ^^\  xi.\.  24,  25). '  It  is 
called  lu  Scripture  tho  Salt  Sea,  the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  and 
the  East  Sea;  the  Romans  calhxl  it  the  lake  Asp!  .lUi't^^ ; 
and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  it  is  called  by 
die  Araba  B^hrLut.  It  is  of  an  irregula'  oblong  figure, 
lying  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  dimansiooa  asaigaed 
to  it  by  Josephus  are  72  miles  long  by  18  broad;  but  this  ia 
generally  oonsukred  too  large  an  estimate.  The  waters  and 
surrounding  soil  are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  and 
sulphur,  that  no  trees  or  plants  gro^if  on  its  banks,  and  no 
eattle  can  drink  of  its  water.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is 
aorronnded  with  that  perfect  desolation  wdiich  has  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  tbe  Dead  Seau  It  ia  said  to  contain  no 
lish.  but  the  aceuraey  of  this  atatement  ia  doubtful.  Il^ 
suri'aci'  is  singularly  still.  The  waters  leave  a  •valine  cri 
oaatooea  oc  wbatovec  eUc  they  come  in  cuntaci  with,  a 
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the  drift  wood  upon  it  becocus  so  inteii-iely  Impregnated 
Willi  that  it  will  not  burn.  It  «eiidt  forth  sulphurcou* 
tod  biluminuus  cxhahttions.  and  at  60ine  season*  of  ihu 
year  its  sui-facc  is  covered  with  a  denie  mut.  Tiie  water  » 
perlectly  clear,  and  nearly  of  tbe  *wmm  caknirai  tbal  of  the 
sea,  but  much  more  salt  and  bitter,  and  of  a  mtich  greater 
spvcific  gravity.    [Dead  Ska.] 

The  following  are  the  mo-t  important  tributarie-i  of  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes.  On  the  eastern  tide  the  Jarmouk 
iWktriat-et-Mandhur),  the  Hicromax  of  dlO  Romanii,  and 
the  Jabhok  {Zerka),  both  of  which  flow  westward  into  the 
Jord.u),  the  former  entering  it  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
lake  of  Gfnne*aielb,  the  latter  at  a  point  about  halt~ '.Miy 
between  that  lake  and  the  Deuil  S^a;  and  lb«  Anion 
Oin4)eh\t  which  Hows  into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  northern 
axtrenity.  dividins  Fttlestiao  from  the  land  of  Moab.  On 
the  wetlem  tide.  Tbe  brook  Daphne,  which  llovi  into  tbe 
lake  Sam  M'lijiiiti.', ;  thcbrnok  \vli;ch  lukoi  its  narr.t^  from  the 
nci^jhlKUd  iii^  town  of  Cajjeniauiu  ai.d  lluWa  uU\*  the  lake 
of  Gcnn  -iiiLili :  the  hi ujk  Aenon,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Kphraim  ar.4  Hows  into  the  Jordan  between  the 
lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  brook  Cedrun, 
which  fluwe  from  tbe  Mount  of  Olim  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  chief  riven  which  &11  into  the  Medhemnean  are 
tho  I>oUi-.  wliich  flows  into  the  modem  bay  of  Acre  a  liltk- 
tu  the».ituihvt  J?iul(!inais ;  the  Kishon,  which  tlo^s  from 
Mount  Tabor  through  tho  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  ialla  into 
tbo  same  bay  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cormel ;  the  Chorseus 
and  Kanehi  which  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  north  and  south 
of  CiDsarea  respectivuly  ;  the  Jarkon.  which  falls  into  the 
sea  at  Joppa;  und  tho  Esheol  and  Bcsor,  which  fall  into 
tho  sta  iiuai  .VskL'Un  and  Gaza  ie-iK(  tively.  The  extreme 
southern  litiiil  ot  the  coast  is  formed  by  the  river  of  Egypt, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  brook  El-Arish. 

ClinuU$.^'£ho  climate  of  Paleatioe  is  temperate  and  the 
veathertsDotveiyvariable.  There  are,  properly  speaking,  only 
two  seasons.  The  winter  bsts  from  Ociubtr  to  ilic  I  lj^mu- 
ning  of  April,  and  is  diiitiu.ai:»lu;d  prmcipdUy  by  c-ontiikual 
•bowers,  which  nrij  Lnlk.!  m  Scripture  tho  early  and  iIil- 
latter  rains.  In  :^iniHner,  which  lasts  from  June  to  Sep- 
tiniber,  there  is  a  coiit  inuancc  of  clear  weather,  witbMMOely 
any  nin;  but  very  heavy  dews  fall  in  the  night. 

Pufml«Ai(m.'-'\x  ie  not  easy  to  estimate  tlie  pojpalation  of 
Palestine.  A  census  taken  in  >  tinio  of  David  cave 
],3uo,Lii)i)  men  who  could  bfur  amis  (J  ti-Mn  ,  xxiv.  9),  which 
VOuld  make  ilio  whole  population  amount  to  d.OOO.OUO. 

i^Uilicai  £>i(7moiw.— The  political  divisions  of  the  country 
vera  very  ^flbrant  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  history.  The 
llrat  notloe  we  poesau  of  the  country  is  when  Abraham 
eame  from  Mesopotamia  to  dwell  in  it.  It  was  then  inha- 
bited by  the  Cunaaiiites,  who  were  di\i>lod  into  the  families 
of  the  Siduniaus,  Hiltiles,  Jebusites,  Amoiiie»,  Girarasilcs, 
Hivites,  Arkites,  Smites,  Arvadiles,  Zeroarites,  and  Hama- 
tbiie«i  Of  these,  the  Sidontane  in^bited  the  strip  of  coast 
•bout  Sidon,  between  Lebanon  and  tha  M«djt«mMan» 
being  a  part  of  the  district  known  in  history  under  the 
name  of  rhicnicia  [PhsniciaI;  the  Hittites  dwelt  about 
Hebioii  :  tlie  JebusUes  ;;bout  Jebug  or  .Irrusalcill  ;  the 
Amontesinthe  mountautt  we«l  of  ihe  Jordan;  the  Gir- 
gUMi(<i  about  tha  upper  part  of  the  river  round  Gergesa; 
tho  Htvttea  in  tho  couJitiy  to  the  north  of  Sheehami  the 
Aikitas  around  Area,  and  the  Shiitee  near  them ;  tha  Ar 

v;uliroH  in  the  \\\'\<' 
inaiiulcs  abuul  baii)iu 

inhabited  the  sea-coast  in  the  south-w»»t  nf  tho 
rPuiLieriNSs.]  At  this  period  God  promised  Abraham  that 
ha  would  give  the  land  |o  hisdaseandants.  [J  evvs.J  This 
pnMttila  waa  fulfilled  in  Uia  aenqueet  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites  after  their  dupariore  tttm  Egypt.  Upon  that 
event  .loshua  divided  tlio  land  by  lot  among  the  twelve 
tribes.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  tbi!  tnlw  of  Manasseh  had 
their  pos.'to^ioos  on  theea:>t  of  iha  Jordan  ;  the  other  tribes 
were  located  on  its  western  stde.  Reuben  was  bounded  on 
thti  south  by  the  river  Arnon,  and  on  the  north  by  ^  tribe 
of  €}ad,  which  inhabited  part  of  the  land  of  Giload  about 
the  river  Jabbok.  On  the  north  of  Gad  the  half  tribe  of 
Mana-tgeh  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  and  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  the  country, 
between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  was  at  first 
allotted  to  Judab;  but  this  district  being  disproportionataly 
luge,  the  western  part  of  it  was  given  to  Simoon  and  Dan. 
Tbe  small  territory  of  Beojanmi  was  bounded  bv  Dan  on 
"^  west,  by  Judakon  tha  south,  and  by  the  Jorda  n  on  th« 
and  ooatained  wteMn  ita  limite  tha  city  «f  * 


\rni?ii--:  ilia  Ztliiarites  and  Ha- 
uiu  iiaiiialb.  Tlio  Piulistines 
south-w»»t  of  the  eonniry. 


Bphraim  possessed  tbo  counfrir  about  Shechem,  Utvt«n 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Jordan.  To  tbe  noilh  c! 
Ephraim  lay  the  second  half  of  the  tribe  of  Miuassclt, 
ezieodinK  nnm  the  Mediianranaan  to  the  Jordan  sud  on  tk 
coast  as  nir  north  aa  Mount  Oarmet.  Issaditr  bed  (Im 
valley  of  Jezreel,  to  the  north  and  cast  of  Manas-uh.  2*- 
bulon  ky  uuxi  to  the  north,  boundci  by  A&bcr  uu  va: 
and  by  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  on  tho  east.  Tbe  laud  <if 
Napbtbali  lay  about  tho  sources  of  the  Jor«ian.  noali  i( 
Zebuloa  and  east  of  Asher,  which  last  tribe  posseted  Ik 
sea-coast  about  Tyre  and  a  part  of  tbe  valley  oifjehingi 

These  tribes,  whost;  poliUcal  relations  have  been  tieittd 
of  in  the  arlielo  MosKs  [>ol.  \v.,  \i.  i  ui;i;f' uti 

one  kingdom  under  Saul  a^iU  Uavid.  by  ibu  cooqiMtu  w 
David  the  territory  of  the  Hebrews  was  extended  to  liwiioitti- 
eaataafaraa  tha £iuBhrat««» and  to  the  south  as  faruik 
head  of  tho  .Alanilie  6nl£  But  hbi  conquests,  of  which  ib 
firoater  part  was  speedily  lo  1  iv^  rramlion  R«;iiiibu»D, 
jire  never  include  l  under  tiic  naino  ot  PaUsline.  By 
revolt  of  Jeroboam,  Pcdestine  was  divided  into  ilia  tvokii.^- 
doms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  of  which  the  toiiuer  UirluJnl 
the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Judab,  Benjamio,  Dsn,  i«i 
Simeon,  having  fat  ita  aorlham  bewadaiy  a  has  ipsa 
from  a  point  on  tha  Jordan  atittla  ttMth  «f  the  Deed  S» 
uestwarrl  to  the  Mediterranean  at  Jop|)a:  the  taller il> 
eluded  all  lito  t'«sl  of  Palostiuo  lo  tho  north  of  this  iiue. 

Tho  kingdom  of  Israel  was  overthrown,  and  tbe  pcc?^ 
carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians.  Tha  oquntr).  being  m 
depopulated*  was  next  inhabited  by  tha  aaighbouruig  Imt 
then  people  and  by  colonies  from  other  parts  of  iheAi^pm 
unif'ire,  who,  mixing  with  the  scattered  remaiasoftlWtiAa 
of  Kiihraim  and  Manasseh  which  vero  lei'i  about  Sirr-:  . 
formed  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  New  Tvataifiieiil a> u 
Samaritans,  who  were  regarded  by  the  .lews  uan  in^)^ 
race,  and  between  whom  aad  lim  Java  than  alasfssuid 
a  strong  mutual  hatred. 

In  the  ycir  6?>^  nr,  \  i  boohAdnoBzar  ovcrlhrs*  At 
kin!;doin  of  .huiali  ainl  taiiud  the  greater  numki  «f 
inliabiiauts  into  captivity.  Many  were  however  Icit  '.aif 
land  as  subjects  of  the  Babylonish  cmnire.  lipoo 
quest  of  Babylon  by  C^yrus.  Palestine  fell  under  ibedommis 
of  the  Persians,  under  wliom  it  was  divided,  for  thepurporii 
of  government,  into  smull  circles  CI^TS),  each  of  «hiebbiiii« 

governor  O^).  By  an  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  Je«  we«!*' 
mitted  to  relurn  to  Juda.'a  and  to  rebuild  JeTUsaUx  iM 
tho  Temple,  but  they  still  remamud  subject  to  Persia.  ^^'  '-^ 
Alexander  tho  Ghreat  invaded  Asia,  Pulcstiue  subaiiiu>l  u 
him  without  a  struagla,  Afiair  hie  death,  tha  poMiii<»«> 
it  w»s  tbe  subject  of  larea  contests  between  the  OMlluiflil 
of  Ef;ypt  end  of  Sjria.  [Jrws]  Ilaving  been  driK»*l 
revolt  by  the  opprosaioiis  of  tluj  iiyriaii  knii(>.  lii'^  J** 
under  the  leading  of  the  Xlaccsboes,  rceowrcd  tku  mi)'' 
pendanco  and  rastorad  tha  kiogdaia  of  JtwUh.  [Hica* 
ma;  AmoNBaiia.]  - 

In  the  year  63  b.c.  tba  country  was  conquered  hj  *»* 
pey,  and  it  remained  tbeuoeforward  in  subjcttioO 
Komans,  by  wliinn  the  {i.irl  of  it  wc^t  of  the  Jo.-ilr.  »B 
divided  into  ilii;  liu^  ptwviQceji  of  Judsa,  Saiu^n^u' 
Gaiilea.    Judota  nearly  ooincided  witll  the  bi»»^i^' 
dom  of  Judah ;  ito  aortham  butrodaiy  wat  tbe  parau'^^'  °' 
Joppa.   Samaria  extended  ta  tha  mtIIi  as  lir  is  dw 
of  Esdiaeluii,    C  i!  kc  lay  north  of  Baroaris,  reaching  "J* 
Lebanon,  and  l.a.io^  Phii;nicia  alonaf  its  wesletn 
It  was  div  ided  into  Upj  cr  and  Lower  Galilee  t''* 
containing  the  northern  and  tho  latter  the  soulbeiu  a^''^] 
the  province.   Tbe  former  was  also  called  GahUs  oi  > ' 
Gentiles,  as  it  was  inhabited  by  Syriano.  (Snakfc  ^* 
cians,  ond  Egyptians,  as  well  as  Jews.   On  tiM  "J 
Jordan  lay  the  province  of  Peraoa,  between  the  A^'^jS, 
the  Hieromax,  and  to  the  north  of  this  the  disUirts  w J* 
tansa.  Trachonitis,  Aurauitis,  and  Gaalsmns.  ^i^'^"  '"'^^' 
monly  had ona  governor  with  Palaatine^  The  wbote«^ 
try  was  eensidered  hy  thaBonana  aaa  part  of  Srii*»  I*** 
it  sometimes  had  a  separate  governor. 

Under  ConntnntiTic.  !^le«tine  was  divided  '"I*  ^'"rii 
Secunda,  and  T    i  i  i,     Palastina    Puma   ''"•''"'^  ^ 
country  of  the  l-'mUsiines,  Samana,  and  the  ROTtlwm 
ofJudasa;  its  capital  was  Cnsarea.  Paiawrtiaa  Stcu"'^ ! 
eludod  Galileo  and  part  of  tha  eouDtcy  east  of  the  J''<«  ^ 
its  eopitd  was  Scythopolia.   Mmstina  Itelia  ^*^Jf'L 

Salutarisl  contained  tho  southern  pail  of  Jud—  *^ 
whole  of  Idumna ;  its  capital  was  Petra. 
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le  JorSto,  im  DM,  iMm  mtiroay  eaUed  Lkiab.  the  nMt 
arth«rB  town  of  Ftlestine.  In  its  hmncdiBtenetgliliourliood 

'j'-!<\,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  CmarcaPliilippi,  or  Panui* 
J'lwia^).  At  the  |w.ini  uht-rc  ilu"  Jordan  fntere  the  lake 
f  Cipnne-arotli  ttoo  i  Bothi;ii(ia.  Tln-^  city  was  tu  autilifHi  liy 
*li;lip  the  Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Julias.  On  the  western 
i-ic  of  the  same  lake  were  Capernaum,  Chomdn,  Uld 
lagdalt.  On  the  mids  side  of  the  lakc^  bnt  in  lower 
t'ahlM.  WM  Tiberias  (IManeky,  to  the  vest  of  irhtdi  hy 
ana '  Kanix  and  fkrtfaer  to  tlie  west  Sepi>l;<ni;  (^afureh), 
i<  piiiirspal  city  of  the  district:  u  was  enlarged  by 
I  ^Twl,  who  callcH  it  Dio  Crrsun  ri  ;  south-cast  of  Scp- 
hojiawas  Nnzaroth  iNasarah).  New  the  wurce  of  the 
iahon  was  Nam.   The  city  of  BsdmeloDt  the  ftntient  Jez- 

stood  in  the  ereet plain  of  the  same  name.  West  of 
WHS  Shunero.  m  the  south-east  cgrner  of  Galilee  was 
clh-in.  i-r  lJi  tli«v:ui  (Hiuiri),  ;lft^■r\^  irrls  Scythopolis. 
V.ir  mosi  antioni  i  uy  of  bamarm  was  the  Shechcm.  or 
is  i  .  m.  of  ihc  Ol  i  Testament,  the  Sychar  of  the  New, 
iiicb  stood  ia  the  vaUejr  between  MoantaEbal  and  Geri- 
m.  The  RoflMnfl  ereeted  clme  to  it  the  city  of  Neapolis, 
;)icl»  still  retains  the  name  of  .Xabhus.  Near  to  Shi  <  ! 
1  the  jouth-east  was  Jacob's  well.  A  few  miles  to  th.j 
>rth  'f  Shvrhom  tuy  S;ini:irii.  wlnrliwas  built  by  Omn, 
iK)  transferred  the  capital  of  llic  kingdom  of  I*racl  frotu 
iieebcm  to  this  city.  It  was  rebuilt  and  beautified  by 
•rod,  who  ealled  it  KdMate,  in  honour  of  Auguatai,wbieb 
ine  ft  ttfll  bfein.  In  the  time  ef  the  Romana  the  chief 
:y  of  Samnrta  wns  CT'^mrn  9si\c9l\nm  (Ktti*arir/i),  on  the 
?,-«*oft«f.  T\tiuh  W.1S  limit  by  Herod  on  the  site  of  an  insi^^- 

ihl  [lafi-  cnllc'l  Turns  Siralonis.  Oil  tho  run^t,  iiuilli 
Cecwita.  was  Dora  ( 7  V/ura  I :  and  near  it  Eiiilnr;  souili 
'  OMWBt  was  Apollo  nias  {Om  Khalrd),  aGict  k  town.  To 
.e  couth-cast  or  thia  was  Antipatrii,  formefly  called  (k- 
lar^abe ;  and  lonih  of  thta  was  Baron,  wbenee  the  nle 
Sharon  rlitainC'l  ':{<  it^mc. 

The  chief  city  of  Judrra  was  .1  rRtriAtKM.  in  the  Ticij;;h- 
urbood  of  «hirli  wvrv  the  vilhi^'cs  of  Bi'thplKis;!-'  and 
itbany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Emmaus  tatterwards 
tied  nioepelbX  Ikrther  to  the  north-west.  Near  Emtnaus 
.TO  Aijalon  and  Gibeon;  and  farther  to  the  north 
pbraim  and  Luz  or  Belbel.  To  the  east  of  Bethel,  and  in 
c  north-easlorn  emi  tter  of  Jr.  !a>a,  lay  Jericho,  which  is 
fuetimes  called  iii  Scnpturc  llie  City  of  Palm-trees.  Bo- 
^cen  it  and  the  Jordan  was  Gilgal ;  sout  li  uf  Jericho  was 
osaddL  Bethlehem  or  Bphratah  {BaU-tl-iaJim}  was 
tout  flw  tallea  to  the  Bouth  of  Jerusalem.  To  the  snuth 

Jer:.;a!em  1:iy  Iliihroii  f/f/  Khalil).  Jop;  :i  (//i^)  was 
e  frontier  town  of  .Iiirla  ;*  and  Samoria  oii  tho  se;i-coast; 
the  east  of  tt  lay  LmIiIu  or  Diosp<u.>  [Lud).  S'nitli-east 

Joppa  was  Aruuaihca  (Romlah),  and  near  it  Modin,  the 
iience  of  Mattathias,  the  ftithcr  of  the  Maccabees.  On 
ecaM  of  the  Jordan,  in  tho  district  of  Batanva.  %tc^  were 
uatha  iKanneytra),  Hippos,  on  the  hike  of  Oenneaareth, 
■  ilin  or  Clnii,  uii.'  of  ;ht' cities  of  refuge,  and  Oaraala, 

the  saffif  I  tko  In  the  n  ji  lh  ■  t'  IVrjpa,  near  the  lake  of 
^nTicsaretli,  was  Ga'l.ina  ( A>.'  v>,aiid  to  the  s'niih  west 

it  P«Ua,  built  by  the  Mace<lonians,  and  fiirtbcr  south 
irasa,  wm  Jereeth,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  Jcreesb  contains 
IwteiMua  of  noble  ruina  of  the  Itsman  period,  consisting 

foitileations,  hot  hatbs,  and  a  naamaehia.  which  is  now 
nrer1«d  into  a  corn  field.  On  the  Jabbok  stood  Ramoth- 
lead,  one  of  the  cities  of  ttfuge,  and  ou  a  !>raneh  of  the 
me  river  Amathus  (Araata).  In  the  southern  part  of 
Rva  was  Hcsbbon  (Esban),  the  chief  city  of  the  Amorites ; 
rtberto  the  w^  was  Bethoran.  whidiwna  beautilied  by 
fwl  Antipas,  who  called  it  Livias :  near  it  waa  the  citadel 
Machnrus,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been 
li»aded. 

Tlio  modem  history'  of  Pal  sliue  more  convenienlly  m- 
jtlcd  under  Syri  a.  The  only  portions  of  it  which  demand 
<^Mtaie  notice  have  been  treated  of  under  Caus.iOEs.  At 
taentthecDuntrv  fnrma  a  part  of  Syria,  being  included 
(^er  the  pa-li  iliks  of  Datnasciis,  Akku,  and  Tripoli,  and 
TiMiig  pail  of  the  viceroyaity  of  it.e  i-a>ha  uf  E^'vpt. 
PALESTRI'NA,  the  antient  Pr  runi'Ttu,  a  inuu  in  the 
itnpaxna,  20  miles  ea«t  of  Roruc,  buiU  on  tho  hor.th-wost 
»te  of  a  high  hill,  whicli  is  :ia  offset  of  the  Apenninu  rsdge 
at  skirU  the  valley  of  tiie  Tiber  on  the  caat,  and  divides  it 
*in  the  high  hmd  of  Ahmiao.  This  ridge  u  interseetod 
Ti\oli  h\  lli<;  ri'.  ei-  Anio,  wlii.  h  f.iicf  s  if?  way  thrnn^rh  it. 
d  falls  in  a  rawade.  I'umu  Tim>Ii  lUo  ridge  ruui  iit  a 
alli-east  dm  ( tiiin  tn  Palest!  an.  where  it  forms  a  pro-  | 
nioa  terminating  abruptly  towacda  the  soath,  but  con- 


neetedfhy  some  undulating  and  wooded  elevations,  with  the 
more  southern  group  of  Ube  Alban  Meant  These  eleva- 
tions, on  whirh  stands  the  small  town  of  Z;ii:nr(slo,  which 
gives  a  dural  titli»  to  the  Romtin  famsiy  ol'  Kosptgliusi,  fwrra 
the  watci>litd  bt  twccn  ilk  >ueanis  that  fhiw  Westward  to  the 
Tiber,  and  the  waiei  ol  tbi-  .Sat-co,  which  runa  south-east  to 
the  Liris.  Tlie  hill  of  Pale  irina  oommands  •  tiew  of  both 
vallen,  aa  well  aa  of  tha Fiioiptine  marches  to  the  ^  Miih  in 
the  direction  ef  Aattnv.  In  the  moimiains  north  of  Pile-*- 
trinn  i<i  the  town  of  Poli,  th  c  ntitit  lit  I{4>!a,  and  in  the  (M'Ihv 
site  or  southern  dirertion,  m  the  valley  of  the  Sureo,  is 
Vahu.  iitone,  the  antient  Vitellia.  PjleMrina  is  naturally 
a  strong  position,  and  has  been  fortified  from  the  oldest 
timea.  The  antient  Prsoneate  estended  above  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  its  citadel  crowning  the  ;<ummif  of  th<?  hill, 
and  by  its  lofty  position  it  deserved  the  epithet  of  "  Irigidum,* 
or  'cool,'  given  tt  by  11'  ra -e  There  aie  some  remains  of 
the  antient  walls  built  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  stone.  A 
cluin  h.  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  has  been  raised  on  the  site 
of  the  citadel.  The  modem  town  of  faiestrina  ia  halfway 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  tempfa  of 
Fortune,  and  about  700  feet  above  the  sea.  Pafe>t.-in:i  is 
a  small  town,  with  3500  inhahitaiits,  and  some  niannfie- 
tiires  (jf  fij;u  -e  woiilleli  clulh;  it  is  al,>o  a  ln.-hoji's  tee.  Tlie 
palnce,  belonging  to  lite  fHuitly  ol  Barbcnni.  contains  the 
celebrated  mosaic  found  amon^  the  ruins  of  the  tcmplsof 
Fortune,  and  tranaferrad  in  1640  by  the  Cardinal  Kraneie 
Baiherini  to  a  hatl  of  his  mansion.  It  represents  apparently 
an  Egyptian  re-,ti\-al  on  tlieorcavion  of  the  annual  inunda- 
tion  of  the  N  ile,  with  numeroiH  tiLznres  cjf  men  and  animals ; 
aniuniL,'  the  latter  are  the  Inppopviianiiis.  the  ihi.s,  and  tho 
girafTo.  The  names  of  the  various  aninmls  are  expressed 
by  the  side  of  each  in  Greek  characters.  It  is  the  finest 
and  moat  peilhet  antient  mosaie  in  eaistenee.  Some  believe 
it  to  have  been  mads  in  the  lime  of  the  later  Ptolemies: 
others  asrribe  it  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  latter  i.s  tha 
opinion  of  Hartheleiny,  in  uis  'Dissertation  on  the  Mosaic  of 
Pali-strina.' 

Prieneste  was  a  town  of  the  Lalinn,  and  of  older  date  than 
Rome.    Tradition  attributed  its  foundation  to  a  certain 
Caeulus,  wbo,  according  to  Cato  and  Servlus.  was  a  leader 
of  shepherds  and  robbers.   In  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Roraeafier  llie  expnlsion  of  Tarquinius,  Pra-iie-te  is  said  to 
have  forsaken  the  Latin  Confederation  nnd  nllied  itself  to 
Rome.    (Livy,  ii.  19.)    More  than  a  c.  ntnrv  later  We  fllid 
Pi  ieneste  aiding  with  the  Votad  against  the  [lomanS)  when 
the  militht  of  rnenesle  admneed  to  theveryjatesof  Ronle, 
and  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  tho  city.   Tiiey  were  how- 
ever defeated  byT.  Q.Cincinnatus  the  Dictator  on  the  banks 
of  the  .Mlia,  in  the  Aear  of  Rome  375,  after  which  Piam  ^to 
submittefl  to  Rome  by  capitulation  (Liiy,  vi.  28.  29) ;  but  it 
is  not  said  upon  what  terms,  and  weftnd  in  the  next  ycWT 
that  Arsneste  and  other  Latin  towns  were  again  in  atma 
against  Rome.  It  is  slated  by  L\\y  that  Acneate  had 
seven  town*  or  v-.llnpes  under  its  sway,  which  were  taken  by 
Cincinnp.tii".    Thaiy  jears  later,  Prreneste  was  included  in 
thepreat  Latin  league  against  Rome,  whicli  was  defeaied  by 
L.  FuriusCamiUus ;  the  territory  of  the  Prrrne-tini  was  con- 
fiscated (Livy,  viii.  18-14),  and  their  to  j   L  eame  subjMt 
to  Rome  like  the  rest  of  Latium.  f  Latin  i.]  No  oohtay 
however  waa  sent  to  Pnftoeste.  and  thh  inhahitaiits  coh- 
tinued  in  the  condition  of  a  municipium  without  the  Roman 
citizenship.   In  the  civd  wats  of  Maiius  and  Sulla,  and  after 
thedcaihof  the  former,  youn»  Marius,  bein;^  defeated  by 
Sulla,  took  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Pm-ncste,  when,  being 
besieged  by  L  Ofella,  one  of  Sulla's  lieutenants,  he  tried  to 
escape  by  a  anbterraneona  pMsMe;  but  finding  himself 
d{)M!OTered  by  the  enemy,  he  ordered  a  slave  to  run  him 
tl)piuT;h  the  body.     The  town  then  surrendered,  when 
Sulla  uidcred  an  indisei  innu  itM  slaughter  of  all  the  inhabit- 
ants.    Prnrnestc  does  not  a[.;iear  to  havT  been  destroyed, 
hut  it  remained  long  aiter  in  a  dcsulate  state ;  and  Cieero 
'  Dc  Lege  Agraria,*  ii.  28,  complains  that  the  ager  or  territory 
of  that  town  was  in  the  possession  of  a  few  individuals. 
Octavianus  Caasar  sent  a  colony  of  veterans  to  Prteneste. 
The  tcmplo  of  Fortune  was  the  ^reat  attraction  of  the  place, 
and  people  repaired  from  ull  puits  of  Italy  to  consult  the 
oracle,  Mliich  gave  its  responses  cither  by  tho  voice  of  tho 
goddess  or  in  written  answers  made  oot  of  clmracters 
stamped  on  dice,  which  were  drawn  fWnn  an  nm  by  a 
rh  ld,  and  arranged  in  the  shape  of  sentences  bythesor- 
hlegi,  or  soothsayers  attached  to  the  ser%  icc  of  the  temple. 
CicorotDf  D'r'.'in'ii'n",  li.    11)        ik-  at  !englh  'J* 

'  SorteiPfwnesnaie,'  but  shows  his  disbcUcf  in  il«m.  Tho 
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oracle  continued  however  to  be  resorted  to  under  the  empire: 
it  was  consulted  by  Tiberius,  wbo  stood  in  great  awe  of  if, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  latest  oracles  it)  Italy  that  ciintinue<l 
to  be  applied  to.  The  temple  was  built  on  a  inagOiGceat 
acalo  and  richlv  ad«rned. 

la  the  niitldle  ages,  Pr«iie»t«i  at  PeleaUioa,  became  the 
ehief  stronghold  of  the  poveirftil  buoBial  Amilyof  Coloniie, 
who  oficii  disputed  with  the  popes  the  poMessioii  of  the 
Cauipagtia  ana  of  Rome  itaelf.  Boniface  VIII.  having  cx- 
communicalt'd  the  whole  family  and  their  parlisaiis,  btsieijcd 
end  took  Palestrina,  and  destroyed  it ;  but  after  his  death,  the 
OolotUI*  reeovercd  and  furtiGed  it  again.  EugcDios  iV..  in 
1437,  retook  it  from  them.  At  k»t  Urban  VIIL  gave  it 
to  his  relatives  the  Barberini. 

Many  statues  and  cii iiof  remains  of  anticjuily  have  been 
fotmd  at  Pnlcsti  ina:  among  others,  the  Antinous,  called 
Biai>chi,  from  being  excavated  under  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  VI.  (Breacbi.)  Pmooste  was  a  favourite  resideuce 
of  tbevealthv  Romans  during  the  summer  heati. 

(Suarc^i,  Fr<cnettcc  Antiqius  Libri  Dun,  Rome,  1055, 
with  plans  iit  thr>  nntienl  town  and  the  temple  of  Foilune; 
Ccccon i,  S/oria  '  I'l'rslrina,  Ascoli,  1756,  with  several 
anticnt  inscriptions  i  Petri n i,  3/<fmorTe  iV«ite«<tR0,  Romo, 
1795.) 

PALEY,  WILLI  A^^.  The  hiograpliies  of  this  eminent 
man  are  excce<hngly  .scanty  ;  imlecd  his  lifr  is  marked  with 
few  event*  calciilaitd  to  attr:irt  the  attcnl ion  of  mankind. 
The  early  part  of  it  was  spent  as  a  tutor  in  the  university  of 
CambriMe;  the  tatter,  in  the  calm  pursuits  of  tlio  philoso- 
pber  and  the  unostentalioua  diacbargc  of  piofignioaal  dutMS. 
Mr.  Maadley.  his  penenal  friend,  who  publiahed  «  Life  of 
him  soon  after  hie  death,  »  theautberiij  fer  Ihelblhiwing 
brirf  memoir. 

I'aUy  was  born  at  Peterlwough,  in  I  ho  year  1743.  Ho 
was  descended  from  an  uid  and  respectable  family  in  Craven, 
in  the  West  Ridint;  of  Yorkshire.  During  bis  infkncy,  his 
father  removed  lotiiggleswick  in  Yorkshire,  near  the  family 
property,  having  been  appointed  head  master  of  King  Ed- 
\vard'i  school  in  that  place.  He  wns  educated  under  his 
paternal  roof,  and  speedily  distinguttihed  himself  by  great 
abdiiies,  a  studious  disposition,  and  a  ripeness  and  discri* 
mination  of  intelleet.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  was 
entered  a  sixar  of  Chrisfs  College.  Cambridge ;  on  which 
orrasion  his  father  declari  d  — a  declaration  which  the  event 
fully  verified — that  he  would  turn  out  a  '  Very  great  man,' 
for  he  harl  by  far  the  cloaie^ihcad  he  had  ever  met  wilh  in 
bis  life.  He  graduated  in  January.  17C3,  and  was  sonior 
wrangler.  Having  taken  orders,  ho  was  elected  fellow  of 
bis  coUcKe  in  1766,  and  soon  aAer  became  one  of  the  tutors. 
In  1 775  his  firiend  Dr.  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  presented  hiiu 
to  the  reetory  of  Musprove  in  Westmoreland.  Sliortly  aftor- 
wai'dh  lie  mat  vied,  left  the  university,  and  retired  to  his  living. 
He  passed  through  a  succession  of  preferments,  of  trifling 
value,  in  tho  diocese  of  Carlisle:  and  in  the  year  1794,  Dr. 
Porteus,  bishop  of  Louden,  made  htm  a  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Dr.  Prcttvman  promoted  him  tnthe  subSeancry 
of  Lineoln  cathedral.  The  year  following,  the  btsliop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Barrington,  gave  him  the  valuable  rcetury  of 
Btshop-Wearmoutli.  His  timo  was  now  spent  between  his 
aubdcanory  and  his  living,  with  occasional  visits  to  Cnven 
and  Cumberland ;  and  his  life,  unchequered  by  any  «vents 
of  importance,  was  occupied  in  the  quiet  perfermanoe  of  his 
duties,  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  in  completing-  that 
series  of  worka  which  will  perpetuate  his  name.  The  latter 
part  uf  Ills  existence  was  pamfully  subject  to  altacllB  of 
disease,  which  terminated  in  his  death  m  1B05. 

In  matters  of  opinion.  Paley  was  most  liberal-minded 
and  charitable;  noreould  he  perceive  either  tho  utility  of 
refveasing  fhee  inquiry,  or  the  justice  of  persecution  for 
those  div»rrsi(ics  iif  seiiliniont  which  must  ever  chaiai'tcrise 
uiatikitid.  IIo  was  an  able  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty:  aiui  when  Wdbcrforco  and 
Clarkson  commenced  their  labours  for  tho  abolition  of  the 
^v^tradev  he  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  suppress  that 
"     Kceful  traffie. 


is  awritcr,  he  is  distinguislied  not  so  much  for  oripiuality 
as  for  tliat  puwer  of  intellect  by  whicli  he  grasps  a  subject 
in  all  it.s  bearings  and  handles  it  in  a  manner  entirely  his 
own.  for  tlie  (onsummate  skill  with  which  he  disposes  and 
follows  oui  his  argument,  and  for  a  stylo  peculiarly  suited 
to  philosophical  invest igaiions— strong,  exact,  and  clear, 
and  abounding  in  words  and  phrases  which,  though  somc- 
timee  homely,  express  and  lUnsirate  his  meantog  most  lor- 
m^gr     iMst  disliDetlr, 


The  greatest  and  most  important  of  his  vorks,  'Tbi 
Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,'  was  publliW 
in  the  year  l7Sj.  The  general  outlines  of  it  hid  bteo dt- 
livered  as  lectures  to  his  pupils  when  he  was  a  tutor  io  iit 
university.  Though  in  some  respects  faulty,  the  vork  is  i 
most  valuable  additioD  to  the  Uteiatttre  of  our  countiy.  Hi^ 
desire  of  hitrododng  bto  ttie  foundation  of  his  tnten  twi 
much  of  the  exactness  of  demonstrative  science  nas  occa- 
sionally led  him  to  define  thincjs  which  in  their  nature  as 
indeterminate  —  which  cannot  be  brought  wiih:a  tbelisu 
of  a  precise  and  formal  definition.  His  account  of  \U 
law  qf  honour  tad  of  mrlve  is  of  this  characitn .  Htiic^ 
bis  applications  are  sometimes  fettered  and  his  conduii  ns 
defective.  Both  in  his  raotaphysical  and  ethical  vKti, 
Paley  was  a  follower  of  Locke.  Locke,  in  excluding  imuio 
ideas,  overlooks  innate  capacities ;  and  Paley  denies  tka* 
islenee  of  a  moral  sense— of  any  faculty  by  whichlkaiiil 
is  enabled  to  discrimiuate  right  and  wnmfr  , 

This  work  is  divided  into  two  pans.— Moral  Vhiksoiili: 
and  Political  Philosophy.  In  the  first  part,  aftu.-  -  ; 
some  account  of  tlie  law  of  honour,  the  law  of  llie  h.^,, 
and  the  Scriptures,  as  rales  of  action  ;  rejcclinj;  the  ml'fA 
of  a  moral  sense,  or  an  innate  capacity  ot  moral  jutigtnvo;, 
and  defining  what  he  means  by  human  happiness  i:A 
virtue.— Paley  proceeds  to  explain  the  principles  afid  bjr 
down  the  foundation  of  his  system.  This  he  does  inlKMtitr 
'  On  Moral  Obligation.'  A  man  is  said  to  be  obliged  vhnht 
is  urged  by  a  violent  motive  resulting  iVom  thecuoiioaii'iff 
another.  In  nocat  matteca,  the  motive  is  the  cxdmui  d 
I  of  futon  Mwwd  or  pnnishnient,  and  the  oommaoa  (na. 
God.  Henee  private  happinew  is  the  motive,  snd  Hie  viS; 
of  God  the  rule.  But  how  is  the  will  of  God  known'  Frota 
two  sources — the  declarations  of  Scripture,  and  llic 
nature;  and  the  method  of  coming  ut  the  divine  o.'H- 
ccrning  any  action,  by  the  light  of  nature,  is  to  inquire  i:.ts 
the  tendency  of  the  action  to  promote  or  diminish  thcgfi  cnl 
happiness.  Here  then  Paley  arrives  at  his  principle,  liil 
'whatever  is  expedient  is  ri^ht  It  is  the  utility  of  an) 
moral  rule  ai  i.i  wlm  li  coiistuutes  the  obligaUon  of  it'  la 
utility  is  to  lie  detcrmmcd  by  a  consideration  of  gcw-Ti 
ooiiieqiMaeesi  it  must  be  expedient  upon  the  whole,  in  u< 
lonai  vun.  in  all  its  effects  eoliateral  and  remote,  u 
in  those  which  are  immediate  and  direct.  Hsviag 
his  principle,  he  proceeds  to  npji!-,  it  to  the  dctertninaliv^' 
moral  duties,  lie  takes  a  ihrec-ioM  divkion  of  du'ict:  «i 
thosu  w  hich  a  man  owes  to  liis  neiglibour,  or  relativi;  to^i 
those  which  be  owes  to  himself;  and  those  which  be  ota 
to  God.  The  ihrst  set  are  determiaaie  or  indetcnnim  <- 
determinate,  such  as  promises,  contracts,  oaths.  Tkc  mr. 
gation  to  keep  a  promise,  according  to  the  principle  of 
pcdiency,  arises  from  tlu- circumstance  that 'couiidtnce  ij 
proniti»e.<i  is  essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  life;'  ^* 
the  sense  ilk  which  a  promise  is  to  be  interpreted  isi-^ 
which  the  promisor  knowingly  and  willingly  cooreyt 
mind  of  tho  person  to  whom  it  is  made.  CaMlrtcl>iH| 
nuilual  promises,  and  therefore  governed  by  the  same  pi* 
eiidcs  ;  consequently,  whatever  is  cxpeeted  by  oneiidf.  ^ 
known  to  be  so  expected  by  the  other,  is  to  be  deem*-* 
part  or  condition  of  the  contract.  Oatlis  are  to  be  inteipft''f 
according  to  the  animu*  imponentts,  in  tho  sense  ■ 
the  imposcr  intends  by  them.  ludetcrminale  duW  ^ 
charity,  gratitude,  and  the  like.  They  are  called  iniW^ 
rainate  because  no  precise  and  formal  limits  can  beassigi^ 
to  their  exercise.  Another  class  belonging  to  this  f.t»iw 
of  duties  01  iKinaie  from  the  constitution  of  the  sexi*-  >  ■ 
second  set  of  duties  are  those  which  a  man  ow  es  to  biiB« ; 
As  there  are  fewduttes  or  crimes  whose  effects  are  couti^^ 
to  the  individual,  little  is  said  about  them.  Aroan  ju'l') 
to  himself  consists  in  the  care  of  his  faculties  aiidtkp"^ 
scrvation  of  his  jierson,  and  the  guarding:  a^'jn'.s'  l**^ 
practices  which  lend  to  injure  the  one  or  ilit  adi*.^-  ' 
third  divisioii  of  duties  are  those  which  aro  due  to  """" 
one  iMiiib  every  duty  is  a  duly  to  God;  but  there  «f^^ 
of  which  God  is  the  object  as  well  as  the  author:  W» 

worship  and  reverence.  (, 
The  second  pari  of  this  work  is  devoted  fotho  elcmfl" 
of  political  knowledge.  In  determining  the  grou.ias '^  j  <■>  ^ 
government  and  the  reasons  of  obedience  to  it, 
guided  by  tho  same  principle  as  that  which  constitute*  ^ 
foundation  of  his  moral  system— C7i/i/y-  T*"*'"'""^V'[j^f. 
on  the  origin  of  government  have  been  many  a""  '  • 


Sir  Robert  Kilmer  an.l  his  followers,  aiuum;  whom  the" 
ford  Tractators  arc  the  must  prominent  of  ^''^  P^S"h!u 
ludd  th«  noOoii  of«  divme  mm  in&Ucosblo  right  w 
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ovcrn,  and  tlic  corresponding  obligation  of  passive  ob«dienc« 
1  their  aubjecU.  Tliey  contend  that  God  vetted  in  Adam, 
he  filher  of  mankind,  ati  absolute  pover  over  hu  poilerity, 
nd  that  thu  power  descends  \(ithout  diminution  to  kin^;*, 
he  representaliTM  of  Adam.  Locke,  on  the  other  han<l, 
'jppc*e»  ri  Social  C-jmpacI,  a  coiiipact  botwoen  th--  rilizon 
nd  the  state,  as  the  gruuml  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
tan<i  to  each  other ;  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
heir  connection,  and  the  oonditions  on  wbkh  one  under- 
»ioi  to  govern  and  the  other  to  obejr.  Piilcjr  r«jecta  both 
hswries.  IIo  put*  the  divine  right  of  kiiii;s  oti  the  same 
Mting  as  the  divine  right  of  con>*t,iblt'#.— the  law  uf  tho 
i->'\.  Against  thn  So<  inl  Compact  Iil-  iirj;^"^  that  it  is  false 
1  fart  and  pregnant  with  dangerous  coiulusions.  The 
nntiple  he  assigns  as  the  only  rea«^on  of  ih.;  subject's  obli- 
ition  to  mil  obedionc«ii  it  tho  *  WtU  of  God,  u  collected 
omnpediODCT.*  AtM'c  ulffHy  is  the  (hundation  of  all 
Dvemnient.  Hence,  whatever  irroi^uLirit),  or  viulatifiDs  of 
[uity,  or  fraud  and  violence  ui.iy  have  Jn  eti  pfrjietratt J  iu 
!c  acquisituni  of  suprrnu;  power,  when  the  slate  i«  once 
?aroabfy  settled,  anil  the  good  of  its  subjects  promoted, 
ledience  to  it  becomes  a  duly.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
^er  may  bare  been  the  original  Ict^itiotacy  of  the  ruling 
ithoritf.  if  it  boeoim  corrupt,  negligent  of  tho  fniblie  ire|. 
rc,  and  cease  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  governed, 
n  rght  to  put  it  dnwii  and  establish  another  in  its  place, 
firr  dcf.nini;  and  giving  some  aceount  of  civ)!  liberty,  in 
hicb,  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  work,  he  adheres  strictly 
hit  priaciplo—u/tVfVy,  which  he  fullaws  out  to  its  consc- 
lenees,— ho  proceeds  to  Kpcah  of  the  dtflereot  fomtt  of  go- 
smoent.  especially  tho  British  constltalion.  fbetr  odvan- 
c;'<s  and  disadvantages,  the  nature  of  crioiM  Aod  puniah* 
enu,  and  the  admini&trutioti  of  justice. 
Wi.li  rcs]  oet  tij  religious  e-.tabh§hracnt8  also,  expediency 
'Tems  all  his  views  and  conclusions.  As  no  form  of 
mrch-governmcnt  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
ligiooa  catahUahatent  is  no  part  of  Christianity ;  it  is  only 
e  means  of  ineiitcating  it.  Hut  the  means  must  be  judged 

according  to  their  efficiency  ;  this  i»  the  only  standard  ; 
nsequcntly  the  authority  of  a  church  establishment  is 
un  ir  d  in  i!  *  utility.  For  the  same  reason  tests  and  suli- 
'  ptions  ought  to  bo  made  as  simple  and  eaqr  u  possible ; 

I  when  no  present  nec«<uity  requires  nnnsual  slrictness» 
nfemNls  of  faith  ought  to  be  converted  into  articles  of 
aee.  In  establishing  a  religion,  where  unanimity  cannot 
•  njaintained,  the  will  of  llie  inajonly  shoviM  be  r  iuisulted, 
Tauie  less  evil  and  inconvenience  must  attend  thii  than 
ly  other  plan.  On  the  same  principle  persecution  is  con- 
imned  and  toleration  jnatifiod :  becanso  the  former  never 
odoeed  any  real  change  of  opbiion.  whilst  the  hitter  en- 
urages  inquiry  and  advances  llie  progress  of  truth. 
The  book  ends  with  the  subjects  of  population  and  pro- 
v'lii,  asriculturc  and  coininenc-,  and  military  cstablish- 
"nt*.   'The  final  view,'  observes  Paloy, '  of  all  national 

'i<:!s  is  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  hajppiness.' 

legislation,  in  government,  in  levying  tnr,  thia  ia  the 
Itng  principle;  and  in  relation  to  thesequeslioni^  as  in 
ery  other  part  of  his  work,  he  applies  it  witb  gmt  skill 
d  with  a  most  masterly  judgment. 

In  i:90  he  publiNhe<l  lu^  '  l!nra>  Paulinrr,' eertninly  the 
>«t  original  of  his  works,  and  executed  with  smgubr 
ility.  He  here  opens  a  new  deportment  of  evidence  in 
tmr  of  Christianity.  By  a  comparison  of  St.  Paul's 
liftles  with  the  history  of  that  apostle  as  delivered  in  the 
tf.  and  by  marking  what  he  designates  the  itvde*ignfd 
■•^(-idenett  of  the  one  with  tho  other,  be  ettablishes  the 
r.uii:ene**  li  .; ii.  and  thu^  I'uinishe.*  a  nwel  and  in- 
niausand  at  the  samo  tune  a  very  conclusive  species  of 
timony  in  behalf  of  revealed  religion, 
liu  *  View  of  the  Bvidences  of  Christianity'  appeared  in 
V4>  In  the  composition  of  this  work  he  availea  himself 
•gely  of  the  labours  of  the  leavned  Lardner  and  of  Bishop 
)iiglas,  but  the  matertab  are  wrought  up  with  so  much 
dre*s  and  disposed  with  so  much  .-^kill.  and  tl;e  argu- 
laid  before  the  reader  in  so  clear  and  convuK-ing  a 
rm,  that  it  is  i  ne  of  the  most  valuable  and  impunaut 
loks  of  the  kind.  Tho  argument,  which  is  opened  and 
OKrated  with  singular  ability,  k  briefly  this : — A  revelation 
•n  be  made  only  by  means  of  miraeninus  inlcrfer-  tire.  To 
wkamiraclc  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  Supreint- Being, 
therefore  miracles  have  been  wtouL:lit  in  confirmation  of 
religion,  they  arc  the  visible  testimony  of  God  to  the 
^iti«  aathorttv  of  that  religion.  Conseqnentiji,  it  the 
■inclea  ^legea  in  bebalf  «?  Cbrislianilgr  weie  aettiaUy 


performed,  the  Christian  religion  must  be  the  troe  one. 
Whether  the  mirecKM  were  actually  porfonned  or  not, 
depends  Upon  the  credibiUiy  of  those  wlio  professed  to  he 
witnesses  of  them,  that  is,  the  Apostles  and  first  discip?es 
of  Jesus  Christ;  and  their  cre<libility  is  demonstrated  fruia 
cuiisideiatt  in, — 'that  th<y  p^l^s(d  their  jives  in  Inbours, 
dangers,  and  suiFerings  H'oluiilanly  undcrgonH  in  atteatatioa 
of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in  con- 
aeqnence  of  their  belief  in  those  accottnls;  and  that  tb^ 
also  submitted,  from  the  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of 
conduct.*  They  could  not  have  been  deceived  ;  they  mutt 
have  known  whether  Christ  was  an  impostor  or  not ; 
thev  must  have  known  whether  the  in^rac.es  he  did  were 
real  or  pretended.  K«illie!'  could  Ibey  have  been  deceivers^ 
they  had  no  intelligible  purpose  to  accomplish  by  deception; 
they  had  everj  thing  to  lose  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  bjr 
being  still— by  letting  the  subject  rest,  they  might  hav« 
escaped  the  sufferings  they  endured.  It  is  perfectly  incon- 
ceivable, and  entirely  out  of  all  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, that  men  should  set  about  propaK'^''"tJ  whut  thev  know 
to  Im;  a  lie,  and  yet  not  only  gain  nothing  by  it,  but  expose 
themselves  to  the  manifest  eonaeqoences— enmity  and 
hatred,  danger  and  death. 

His  last  neat  work.  'Netarat  Tbeol(.gy,'  wa.s  published 
in  Ilerc,  an  in  al!  tht-  r-^t   T  l,is  Productions,  tho 

matter  is  arranged  and  the  ai^jumcnt  followed  out  with 
eon'^umniate  judj^ment.  His  object  is  to  estnbltsli  the  faet 
of  benevolent  design  in  the  works  of  the  vistblo  creation. 
Hcnco  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Designing  Intelligence 
is  inftrred;  attd  his  peffBonaiiqr<  uni^.  and  goodness  de- 
monstrated. It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  convincing,  bnt 
one  of  the  most  del i;jhtful  books  in  the  English  lan^'unge. 
'One  knows  not,' says  an  inirenious  writer,  *  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  judicious  ^elei  iion  of  initanccs,  tlio  happy 
deposition  of  the  materials,  the  suitableness  of  the  style, 
the  skilful  management  of  the  general  argument,  the  de» 
cisivc  eonftitation  of  the  several  atheistie  ac)ien)eB»  or  the 
impressive  and  weighty  reffeefiona  with  whi^  it  eonclnd««.* 

A  very  valuable  and  important  edition  of  thii<  work,  with 
notes  and  scientific  illustratirms.  was  published  a  few  years 
since  by  Lord  Broui-hani  and  Sir  C.  llell.  the  former  fur- 
nishing a  preliminary  discourse  uf  natural  theology.  The 
discourse  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  flrst  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  chaneter  of  the  evidence 
on  whieh  natorat  theology  rests,  with  the  intention  of  prov- 
ing that  it  is  as  much  a  science  of  induction  as  either  i  1  \  - 
sical  or  mental  philosophy  ;  and  the  second  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  advantages  and  plea.surcs  which  tho 
Study  is  calculated  to  afford.  "  Subjoined  to  the  volume  are 
some  notes  on  vnrjom  metaphysical  points  eonoeeted  with 
tho  subject. 

Besides  these  works,  Paley  was  the  author  of  various 

sermons  and  tracts. 

Of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime,  an  edition,  by 
Lynaro,  appeared  in  1S25.  A  complete  edition,  in  4  vols  , 
containing  posthumous  sermons,  was  pubiisbed  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Kdmund  Palev,  itt  18S8. 

PALIBOTHRA.   [fiixDUSTAV,  vol.  xii,  p.  «3,] 

PALIGHAT.   [HiNDt'ST\N.  p.  204.] 

PALIMPS?:ST  MANUSCRIITS  (ra\.,.^;irrrr,)  are 
manuscripts  from  which  theorignial  writing  has  be«n  erased 
or  washed  out,  and  which  have  been  then  written  on  again. 
This  practice  is  as  old  as  the  lime  of  Cioero^as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  his  to  Trebatius  {Ad  Am.,  vit  18),  in  whidi  be 
praises  his  friend  for  having  been  so  economical  as  to  write  on 
a  palimpsest,  but  says  that  he  should  like  to  know  what 
those  writings  could  have  been  which  were  considered  of  less 
importance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Martial,  xiv.  7.)  Ttie 
scarcity  and  expense  of  parchment,  and  the  demand  for  tho 
writings  of  the  flubers  vbA  books  of  devotion  in  the  middle 
ages,  frequently  induced  the  monks  to  erase  or  wash  out 
the  writini^s  of  the  classical  authors  to  make  room  for  those 
of  the  fathers.  In  many  cases  however  they  were  not  able 
to  obliterate  entirely  tho  aniient  writing  :  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  some  of  these  palimpsest  MSS.  has  led  to  the 
disrovery  of  some  valuable  works  and  fragments  of  the 
clasetcal  authors.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries fsthe  treatise  of  Cicero. '  De  Republica.'  which  was 
f.iind  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a 
MS.  which  had  been  re-written  with  the  commentary  of  St. 
Augustin  on  the  PsaltiH.  Tile  Institutions  of  Cuius  were 
ai->n  recovered  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  library  of  the 
chapter  of  Verona.  Tho  ordinal  MS.  which  contained  tho 
Instittttiona  had  been  «nM<t  as  fkr  a*  was  praetkwble^  uy*  ^ 
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had  been  re  writlcn  with  the  works,  chiefly  the  epistles,  of 
St.  Jerome.    [Gaius  ;  I'archmkxt.] 

PALINU'RUS  (Zoology),  the  name  given  by  Fnbricius 
to  ft  irenus  of  crustaceans  whirli  forms  the  tribe  of  Lan- 
/(otntifns  in  the  sy&tctn  of  M.  Mihie  Edwards,  being  the 
fourth  of  his  family  of  Cuirassed  Mcerurians,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  existence  of  antennte  it  the  ordinary  form 
and  the  absence  of  didaclylous  pincers. 

The  Palinuri,  or  Sfa  craw/lth,  as  they  ore  popularly  called, 
have  the  body  nearly  cylindrical.  Their  carapace  is  nearly 
straight  from  before  backwards,  very  convex  transversely, 
and  presents  about  its  anterior  third  part  a  deep  transverse 
furrow,  which  u  directed  forward  on  each  side  and  separates 
the  stomachal  from  the  cardial  and  branchial  regions,  the 
only  ones  which  can  be  well  distinpuished.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  carapace  is  armed  witli  two  stout  horns,  which 
advance  above  the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  anienneo.  On 
each  bide,  below  the  eyes  and  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  exter- 
nal antennoD,  there  is  a  more  or  less  strong  tooth.  A  groat 
number  of  spines  also  nearly  always  arm  tho  ccpholoiho- 
racic  buckler,  over  whoso  surface  ihey  are  disposed.  The 
ophthalmic  ring  is  free  and  exposied ;  the  eyes  are  large, 
short,  and  rounded.  Tho  antcnnular  ring  is  very  much 
developed,  and  advances  between  the  external  antciuitD,  be- 
low and  in  front  of  the  ophthalmic  ring;  sometimes  it  \a 
triangular,  and  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  some- 
times it  is  nearly  square.  The  internal  antentue,  which 
spring  from  the  lower  part  of  its  anterior  border,  arc  very 
long;  their  first  joint  is  entirely  cylindrical,  and  so  arc  the 
two  next  joints;  they  terminate  by  two  multi-articulate  flla- 
tnentsof  varying  length.  The  external  antennce  arc  very 
stout  and  very  long  ;  their  basilary  joint,  in  which  the  audi- 
tor}- apparatus  is  lodged^  is  very  large,  and  is  joined  to  its 
congener  so  as  to  form  in  front  of  tho  mouth  a  very  large 
epistome ;  the  three  succeeding  joints  are  stout,  moveable, 
and  thorny  ;  they  constitute  the  l>a.«.ilaiy  portion  of  the  an- 
tenna;, and  are  succeeded  by  a  mulli-arliculiite  stem  which 
is  very  stout  and  very  long.  TUo  external  jaic  feet  arc 
small  and  pediform;  their  internal  border  is  unly  a  little 
or  not  at  all  toothed,  very  obtuse,  and  funiibbcd  with  bundles 
of  hairs;  their  (mlp  is  very  small  or  entirely  wanting,  but 
they  give  inssortion  to  a  largo  llabcllifonu  joint.  The  $>econd 
pair  of  jaw-feet  are  small  and  vary  in  the  form  of  their 
palp;  thu  ilrsl  pair  have  a  very  large  palp,  which  completes 
the  efferent  branchial  canal  forwards,  and  terminates  some- 
times by  a  atyliforro  apponda^,  sometimes  by  an  oval  blade 
in  thu  form  of  a  spatula.  Tbu  mandibles  are  very  stout, 
their  edgo  is  trenchant,  and  their  palptform  stem  is  very 
slender.  The  sternal  nlattron  is  of  large  size  and  composed 
of  five  segments  joineu  together;  it  is  very  narrow  t>ctweeu 
the  first  pair  of  feet,  but  is  enlarged  from  before  backwards, 
and  presents  on  reaching  the  |)enultimate  pair  a  very  coO'- 
aiderablo  width.  All  Xho/eet  are  mooodoctyle ;  the  first  pair. 


P»Jiuiuuji,  uoOei  »ja<),  ^_M. 


which  are  in  f^eneral  shorter  and  a  little  stouter  than  tii 
others,  terminate  by  a  short  stout  finger,  which  isnotveij 
moveable;  sometimes  there  is  at  it.^  base  a  spine,  whicb  3 
the  vestige  of  a  thumb,  but  the^te  organs  are  never  erta 
'  Bubcheliform.  The  third  pair  of  feet  are,  in  general,  lon^H. 
;  The  abdomen  is  very  stout  and  very  long ;  its  first  rmj;  hu 
no  appendages,  but  each  of  the  four  succeeding  rings  "pta 
insertion  to  a  pair  of  false  feet,  composed,  in  the  male,  of  j 
small  basilar}' joint  and  a  large  oval  terminal  lamina,  vhito 
in  the  female  there  are  two  similar  laminro,  or  at  Icuti 
single  lamina  and  a  stemlet  which  is  biarliculate  and  ht- 
nisned  with  hairs.  TTie  caudal  fin,  formed  by  the  senni 
abdominal  ring  and  the  appendages  of  that  which  pteeeia 
it,  is  very  large,  and  each  of  the  laminaj  of  whiih  it  licoiii. 
posed  remains  flexible  and  half-horny  for  its  two  posierw 
third  parts,  whilst  above  it  is  crustaceous  like  (he  ruttof  the 
tegumentary  skeleton. 

The  branchi(F  are  composed  of  cylindrical  filaments,  ihdi 
arc  short  and  clo-^c  after  the  manner  of  a  brush;  thet*so 
eighteen  on  each  side — two  above  the  second  jaw-foot,  thm 
above  the  external  jaw-foot,  three  aliove  the  anlcriar  fui, 
four  above  each  of  tho  succeeding  feet,  and  one  above  tin 
fifth  foot.  A  large  llabeltiforin  appendage  ek'vatei  iitJ 
between  each  of  the  bundles  of  branchicc.    (M.  E.) 

The  genus  is  composed  of  snvcies  of  cousiiilerable  litt, 
remarkable  for  the  hanlncss  of  tneir  crusts,  and  spread crer 
all  seas.    Rocky  coasts  are  their  favourite  haunts, 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  the  tvo  fal- 
lowing sections,  «nd  places  the  tribe  which  they  oon<:ilol« 
between  the  Scyllarians  [Scyllari.\ns]  and  the  Tkk^ 
siniam  [Thaj-assinians]. 

1. 

Ordinary  Palinuri. 

Distinguishable  by  the  existence  of  a  small,  more  or  loi 
projecting,  median  rostral  tooth  on  the  frontal  cdjjeoftli 
carapace ;  a  very  narrow  antennular  ring,  so  that  theexttrsd 
antenna;  touch  each  other  at  the  base,  und  cover  the  iottxtal 
antennsD,  which  termiiiule  by  two  very  short  multi-u'tKaki* 
stemlet.H. 

Example,  Pahnurus  vulgaris. 

Description.— Lulcnl  horns  of  the  front  smooth  sko* 
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asd  armed  bebw  with  many  sbwp  d<ntilatMM;  e»nipace 
ttry  spiny ;  suborbital  tc«tb  on  fhe  border  of  the  carapace 

scty  l  ir^i'.  Abdomen  almost  cnlir<  lynnooth.antl  presenting 
on  ihti  lour  rings  which  suci  cal  ihu  first,  a  transverse,  deep, 
and  hairy  furrow,  inturruptc<l  in  tin-  uu-  liau  line;  tiicbicral 
proce«se«or  borns  forniert  by  the  angles  of  thc&ti  rin^s,  armed 
on  their  posterior  bonlur  with  three  or  foar  teeth  situated  near 
tlieir  teie;  tvo  lost  ring*  of  the  abdomen  spiny.  lateroal 
anteoMi  mydender  and  of  moderate  length.  Anterior 

feci  ihort  and  armed  wi;'!  a  t  jolh  :a  the  txiiLniifv  of  the 
lower  border  ul"  tlie  |KiuiUiiuulo  joint.  A  ve»lij;e  ol'au  mi- 
moveaUe  fuij^er  on  the  posioi:ur  feet  of  the  foiuale.  First 
pair  of  abduiuinal  false  feet,  in  the  female,  furaisbed  with 
t«olu|eoval  laminiD,  whiUt  those  which  sucoeed  present 
■only  one  lamina  and  a  slender  biarticulate  appendage. 
Colour  violaceous-brown  spotted  with  yellow.  Langth  about 
Ifcinrhe'.    "Weight  sometunci  from  12  to  15  lbs. 

This  af  IH'.irs  to  bo  the  K«i>(ifo<;  (Carabus)  of  Aristotle  and 
tine  antWDt  Greeks,  and  the  Lociiyt a  of  theantient  Italian 
a  vtbon  (Suetonius,  &c)  and  of  Belon.  In  the  PoriraUt 
t^Ogieaur,  flee. '  obienrci  par  P.  Belon  du  Mans*  (I6i7h  u 
cut  of  the  crustacean,  and  under  it  tbo  following  lines, 
^hicii  allude  to  its  name  iLocusIa),  derivod  probaUy  from 
i'fltpomr  of  springing  with  the  tail  or  abdoHMQ:— 

■  Od  peuU  uoinm«r  Sautrri      do  met 
CrfU*  LniuNitiit'".       fci'.l  [i-ir  ti^'it  jiUjilAOte 
Iv^iut  lo  <W».    l)ir  1  1.1  f.  it  j^eii  ]■  uwruile, 
Muf  U  la  iotut  tU  (liuo  rwotcs  armer.* 

U  is  the  Coamum  8e»<rau^ld%  of  the  ahoptf,  langotute 
Rmieli. 


Lonilily. — The  seas  of  Europe.  Common  on  tli'-  vorl.y 
Ci>j&ti  of  Britain,  esperially  in  the  soulli,  and  on  iiiu  i.Ue 
eoa.*ts  of  France,  e5i:eci.illy  on  tlie  south  and  viest. 

Utility  to  Man. — In  t;cnenil  use  a.*  an  article  of  food 
wbca  in  season,  and  a^  wholesome  lis  the  lobster;  bul though 
M.  Hiloe  Edwards  states  that  the  flesh  ia  very  mueh 
esteemed,  the  English  speeimsm  ttw  eertainly  ftr  inlbriar 

•  rh  in  tcndc^nc!^'>  and  delioiCfy  of  flaTOU  to  that  of  the 
i-i mentioned  crustacean. 

Tiiii  P.Jinurm  Ih''S'inii  of  M.  Desniare-.t  (green  with 
white  and  reddish  spots  on  the  carapace  and  white  lines  on 
the  abdomen),  erroneously  rcferrwl  by  M.  Risso  to  Pitlinunu 
/aidatus,  is  in  tlie  last  work  of  that  naturalist  Nat. 
ie  FEuropt  M6rid.')  considered  as  a  mere  variety  of  Pcdi- 
mirus  i  ul<,'aris: 

Three  other  species  o{  Palinuri  are  arranged  byM.  Vlilnc 
Edwards  under  this  section.  Their  localities  aro  slated 
to  be  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  Chili,  and  the  Antillea. 

a. 

Long>lionied  Falinml 

No  vesllge  nf  a  lur  lian  rostrum  on  the  nnti^rior  border  of 
ihe  carapace  ;  antcniiular  ring  very  larj^e  ami  lu-nily  square, 
so  as  to  separate  con^i'lerably  tlie  external  antennoj,  and  to 
Isare  exposed  tlie  iulernal  autennco,  which  are  terminated 
by  tvo  very  long  multi-artieulate  atemteta. 

^  Abdomen  not  ftunowad. 
SsaaipU,  PaUnunufaaeiatHt, 

Deienptitm. — Antennuhir  rinff  armed  tlbav  with  two 

i^v.ilr-.!  rn'hcr  lari^e  IclIIi  -ituntL-il  nt  :ir  it-^  interior  border. 
Cari^  ace  armed  witii  a  !?iihui  nuuiher  ot  sj)incs,  and  slightly 
granular,  or  only  dotted  on  its  posleiior  half;  lateral  tooth 
of  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapiua  small;  no  spines  on 
the  median  line  of  the  stomachal  ngion;  laadiaii  tooth  of 
ii:a  anterior  border  of  the  apisloiM  very  lam.  Terouoal 
ii(>peQdage  of  the  intenml  jaw*fiwt  ovaU  Abdomen  smooth, 
finely  dotted,  and  without  transverse  furrows;  two  or  three 
small  teeth  towards  the  upper  part  o'f  the  jx>stcrior  bortler 
jt  tiie  lateral  horns  of  the  four  abdominal  rin<;s  which 
succeed  the  iir&t.  Feet  slender.  Colour  greenish,  with  white 
Hauous  spots  on  the  thorajc,  a  whit*  baira  near  the  posterior 
hwder  of  each  abdominal  ring,  and  many  loDgittidinal 
t^tish  lines  on  tbe  feet.  LongUi  about  a  foot 
Iroca/i/y.— Imlian  Ocean. 

Two  other  species  ?  one,  Ihli/uurm  nrnattu,  from  the  In- 
linn  Seas  and  the  loJe  of  France,  and  the  other  P.  sulcatut, 
iioa  liw  coaata  of  India,  coma  under  this  aaetion.  The 
latter  nay  ha,  in  th«  opinion.  «f  ML  Ifihw  E4tmd%  only  a 
Mria^  of  the  former. 

}  Abdomen  fui. -rowed  traiUTerwly, 
iuaraple,  Palimwu*  gut  tutu*. 
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large  conical  teath,  sometimes  preceded  by  two  rudimen- 
tary spinee.  Carapace  verv  spiny ;  two  spines  on  the  me- 
dian hue  of  the  ^tomachal  region  nc:!r  tiie  base  of  the  ros- 
tral horns;  and  on  eai'h  side  of  thcie  luat,  on  the  anloiior 
border  uf  the  caraii.K'c,  tw  i  ticth  nearly  as  lav.;';:  as  itstll'. 
Anterior  border  of  the  epiMume  armed  with  three  nearly 
equal  conical  teeth,  separated  by  a  series  cf  dentilations. 
Second  pair  of  feet  rather  longer  than  the  others.  Abdomen 
smooth,  and  presenting  towarda  the  middle  of  each  Hng  a 
transvcr>e  juliferous  ruig,  which  is  not  inleini[;lLd  tn  the 
median  lun.'  iii  tlie  t\io  fuht  segment^-.  A  .>.;!i^ic  tooth  be- 
hind the  base  of  the  lateral  horns  uf  the  abdoiueo,  Colnu- 
^reen,  with  many  circular  j^ellowuh  sjxiiii;  penultimato 

Ioiot  of  the  feet  striated  longitudinally  vith  graen  sod  y^ 
aw.   Length  seven  to  eight  loohea. 
LooaA7y.-The  Antillea. 


Palmniua  guUatns. 

Hva  mtt-uarked  ipeeies  ftom  th«  ceit  of  warm  climajcs 

are  also  placed  in  this  subsection  liv  M.  Milne  Edwards 
who  observes  that  then;  ia  in  liie  Pans  Mu'-eum  a  fool  of  a 
Palinurut,  which  came  from  the  Isle  uf  France,  appearing  to 
belong  to  the  third  pair,  and  remarkable  for  its  large  propor- 
tions. This  specimen  leads  to  tha  preaumption  that  there 
exists  a  gifptio  spadea  unknown  to  naturalisii.  Tho  fbot 
in  queatini  vOMiimthan  two  feat  (Francb)  in  length. 


Foasn,  PALimiBi. 

M.  Dcsniaresi  {f'rusl.  Fo«».)  notices  a  largo  fossil  crusta- 
cean from  Monte  Bolca,  which  evidently  belonn  to  this 
genus,  and  ia  nearly  of  the  same  proportiona  aa  Ailiminia 
vuff!ctns.  but  it  is  nol  iuiBoiently  arali  pcaiervad  to  idantiQr 

the  chardcters. 

M.  Mdiie  Edwards  furlhei-  observes  that  M.  Desmarest 
refers  to  this  gen Ub  two  other  species  of  fossU  cruslaceans, 
but  the  fiirmer  zoologist  does  not  agree  with  the  latter  in 
opinion  as  to  the  ralaUva  affiAitiea  of  those  animals.  Pali- 
nurw  Reglfyamudknm..  Cnut.  Fbst.)  appears  to  M.Milna 
lidwart!-,  tij  have  more  analogy  with  tljc  geu!)-  X  p/iropt 
than  Willi  ,-ii.y  oiiidi-  niacruioun  cru^'.ai  ian  ;  Mid  J 'uii>iuru.i 
Suerii  ( ncsui.,  /vf.  cil  ),  ihsiugh  evuU  iitly  bel.)ii>^inj^'  to  this 
family,  does  not,  according  to  him.  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  atruePa/tnunia,  because  the  disposition  of  the  regions  of 
the  campaea  ia  very  diffeaent.  The  upper  part  of  the  shell, 
inataad  of  being  dtvidad  Into  two  portions  only  by  a  deep 
ftl^t>^v  situated  ia  fiODtof  the  Iwaochial  reg  ons,  i-.  divided 
into  three  baud%  th*  poatovior  of  which  IS  tormed  by  tho 

hniMhiaLngiMitb  th»  aatflciarby  the  itonaehal  r^pen*  mi 
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^  middle  one  by  the  highly  developed  hepatic  or  genital 
lagiOIU.  There  1  also  between  this  last  portion  of  the  cara- 
INK*  and  the  brftochial  rwioni  •  ipeews  of  triangular  shield, 
wkkh  represent!  the  cardial  raelan.  Hie  duposition  of  the 

rostrum  is  ti  i!  observable,  ana  it  seems  to  M.  Milne  Ed- 
ward* thai  when  ihis  fossil  is  better  known  it  will  form  a 
disiim  t  L'>  nu?;.    It  is  from  the  muschelkalk.  i 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  Macraun  tes  \ 
pttaiMqfBanu  of  Schlotheim,  a  Ibiail  crustacean  of  sin- 
ntar  iMwttm,  mwht  to  ha  anaaged  under  the  fkmilj  of 
ciMthMMif  Macrttrttou.  The  carapace  is  ahort,  spiny,  and 
terminated  :mterinr!y  hy  a  small  flattened  rostrum  ;  the  an- 
teniin'  aie  slender,  and  iiuve  an  elohirnted  peduncle.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  are  very  i^tjut,  ar.il  <^piny  fur  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  but  appear  to  be  tcrminatecl  by  a  gmall  nearly 
filiform  dtdactylous  hand.  Tlie  succeeding  feet  an  dior^ 
alender,  and  monodaetyle.  The  abdomen  is  latga^  and 
nearly  conformable  wHh  that  of  the  Minvri.  One  of  the 
fossil  Macrurians,  he  adds,  figured  in  the  Oryctographia 
Noriea  (pi.  8,  f  7),  approaches  nearly  to  the  preccaiii!^. 
iHist.  Nut.  del  Crutt.) 

PAUU'RUS  ACULEATUS,  or  AUSTRA'LIS,  the 
Ttmkmtpt  of  the  modem  Greeks,  is  a  small  shrub,  vritb 
flexuose  shoots  directed  almost  horizontally  from  tbe  princi- 
pal stem,  and  armed  with  short  stiff  curved  spinoi,  which 
grow  in  pairs  from  the  base  of  the  leaves.  It  has  BUiall 
ahining  ovate  leaves,  yellowish  green  clustered  (lowers,  and 
a  hroad  brown  fruit,  convex  in  the  middle,  hut  thin  and  un- 
even at  tbe  margin.  It  is  common  in  the  south-cast  of 
Europe  and  in  AataliGnor,  and  is  supnoeed  to  have  been  the 
plant  from  which  the  Jews  platted  the  crown  of  thorns  for 
our  Saviour.  In  this  country  it  is  not  uncommon  in  shrub- 
beries, where  it  tonus  a  beautiful  bush  when  in  lluwer,  but 
it  does  not  ripen  its  Iruil.  It  is  supposed  lobe  the  third  sort 
of  'Vofivoz  mentioned  by  Dio-corides,  who  compares  the 
Ibnn  ckf  the  fruit  to  that  of  a  vertebra ;  if  so  the  DaXiovpoc  of 
fhii  aathor  moat  have  been  aoniatbing  eiie.  maA  poilups,  as 
Sibtborp  cof^eetunst  tba  modem  tS&th  Zi^hut  vulgaris, 
or  JignWi 


r*liuriii  Acule&tiu,  or  Chrlil'*  Thoni. 
1,  A  ri|«  frail,  of  Um  uUtral 

PALU  a  cloak  or  covering;  more  espeeially  used  for  the 
omamenUl  article  of  dreaa  granted  by  the  pope  to  patriarchs 
and  archbishops,  made  of  white  wool,  in  the  form  of  a  band 
three  fingers  broad,  to  surround  the  sboulJers,  haMu;,'  pt-n- 
dants  a  span  in  length  before  and  Ix  hin'l,  tlie  r  nds  orna- 
mented with  red  crosses.  The  origin  of  tlie  pull  is  obscure, 
but  its  use  is  of  high  antiiiuity.  TertuUiau,  who  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  wrola  a  Irealise  '  De 
Pallio.' 

Sleidan,  in  his  commentaries  '  De  Statu  Rcligionis  et 
Reipubhca).  Carolo  V.,  Caisare,'  4to.,  .Argent.,  1 56.'>,  lib.  xiii., 
pw  2 10,  describes  the  ceremony  of  niuking  the  pall.  He  says, 
on  St.  Agnes  day,  Jan.  '21,  w  n  n,  i  ihofSBSs  which  is  «itd 
in  St.  Agnes  Church  at  Rome,  they  come  to  the  woida 
Agnu$  Dei  qui  tnKt  jptecaia  wmndit  two  white  lamho  are 
md  upon  the  altar,  which  ace  aflMnncda  pvau  to  the  cam 


of  two  subdcaconi  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  nbo  palllimiil 
to  grass,  and  in  due  time  sliear  them  ;  the  wool  utniAiiil 
from  these  lamba,  being  mixed  with  other  wool,  is  ifo, 
and  afterwards  woven  into  these  jialls.  Thus  vorta,  tki 

are  carried  to  the  bodies  of  St.  Peter  ami  St.  Paul,  an  J  -A: 
certain  prajers  said,  are  left  with  them  all  inyht.  Tt^ 
are  then  received  again  by  the  subdeacnni*  and  Uid  tj,  . 
an  archbishop  who  requires  one  of  them  comes  ei;iiM  ^ 
peraoa  or  by  oil  proctor  to  demand  it.  The  price  at  sbiik 
tbey  are  purehaiad  from  the  pooi^  he  adds,  is  camidwM 
nor  ii  it  tawfbl  ibr  an  arehbiuop  to  use  his  pttdeMiari 
pall.  If  by  exchange,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  ]):iir.3rv:.  4 
metropolitan  is  removed  to  another  clausli,  altli.i'..:i  f< 
had  pmxliased  a  pall  before,  he  must  still  be  al  liit  f 
of  a  new  one.  Before  tbe  receipt  uf  his  pall,  an  ardil>.^ 
eaanot  perform  tbe  fhnelions  of  his  office,  even  if  bcki 
bem  translated ;  nor  can  the  anduepiacopal  orm  be  toi 
befere  him. 

The  original  grant  of  the  {nil  firom  Pope  Julitu  lllj 
archbishop  Warham  is  still  preser\'ed  among  the  Cyiiyja 
raanuscript-s  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  following 
form  :  '  Ad  bonorem  doi  omnipotenlis,  et  bcstfe  lUni 
Vir^inis,  et  beatorum  Apostotorum  Petri  et  Panliuw 
mini  nostri  Julii,  pp.  ij.  et  sanclBRomanBEcdcsiatiNOM 
Cantuariensis  Ecclesiae  tibi  commissm,  tradimus  tibi  Piiliu 
de  corjwre  beati  Petri  suniptum,  plcnitudiuis  vid«ke:  fi- 
tilicaliii  Officii,  ut  utaris  00  infra  Eccksiam  tuataeeitiiiLtUi 
qui  exprimuntur  m  privilegUi  ai  ab  apoitoliGa  flaiiMj 
ceieis.  Aloiaiiu.'  J 

In  tbe  Bast  the  pall  is  called  <mophm<m{tff»fifiii),m 
has  been  used  at  least  ^inre  the  time  of  Cbn-soitoiB,  4j 
was  charged  witii  accuMHu;  ilireo  deacons  of  taking  hi> «»• 
phorion.  (Photii  ^iW/oMfca,  cdjt.  Par.  lCll,p.  j1)  ! 
worn  by  all  the  Eastern  bi^^llops,  above  the  pbcuviu::.^ 
vestment,  during  the  eucluui^t ;  and,  as  used  U  lui 
resembles  the  antient  pall  much  more  nearly  tliu  ih 
worn  by  Western  metropolitans,  approaching  iteittridh 

sliape  of  a  cope. 

(Du  Cange,  G/o««ar.,  v.  'Pallium.;'  Picari's  i^i^Mf 
Cercmotiii's ;  FBlncr*  OHginu  LOurgictf*  flvo,Oif,Iik 

pp.  317,  318.) 

PALLA'COPAS.  rriQKis.l 

PALLA'DIO.  ANDRE'A.  an  Italian  architect  iW 
name  has  become  almost  proverbial  through  Europe,  Hi 
whom  many  crities  still  consider  a.s  one  of  ilic 
masters  of  bis  art,  more  especially  m  all  iliut  up[itfii"i'* 
taste.  He  was  born  at  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  im.t  • 
city  which  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  ktrucii:.-t>  ^  • 
which  he  adorned  it.  Of  his  Ihmily,  his  eailf  jouili.  ^ 
his  first  studies,  scaroelv  anything  certain  isM*  ^""^ 
It  appears  however  that  lie  studied  with  grcst  dilipnee  a( 
writings  ofVitruvius  and  Albert!,  and  that  he  found •! 
encouMgiiig  patron  in  his  countryman  Gian  Giorgio T* 
sino,  whos«  name  still  holds  a  conspicuous  plsc^^  •■'  ^ 
annals  of  Italian  literature.  By  him  Andres  vu  n^'-  ^ 
Rome  three  several  limes,  and  he  turned  these  opportii'  ^ 
to  such  excellent  acc  jnnt  that  scared V  an  antisnt  w*;' " 
any  note  escaped  his  examination,  while  of  BSOjfof  iw* 
he  made  druwingB  and  atttdici^  and  caieAilly  BOUMd 
construction.  | 

He  appears  to  liave  rstnmed  firom  the  last  of  tbe^t 
nays  in  1547.  when  he  «aa  in  bis  twenty-ninth  ytar. 
have  settled  at  Vicenza.  His  drat  work,  or  ntbef  ^^J^ 

which  he  had  a  share,  was  the  P*UwoPul^»'J*2» 
begun  by  Giov.  Fontana,  a  V icentine  architect 
tor,  and  by     rne  supposed  to  have  Ijetii  Pal!  I'-U *rZ  j 
tor;  but  the  fiibt  work  of  anv  import.ance  eiilirti* 
bv  himself  was  the  Basilica'  or  Palazzo  dell* 
Vioenia,  a  large  antient  Gothic  structonb  y^f 
which  he  entirdy  lemodelled.   He  swronnded  it  oo 
M<Us  by  open  Io(^gieor  porticos,  forming  "^-^ 
and  C  irinlhian,  m  half  columns,  each  iji 
Older  of  insulated  columns  whose  entablaliuo  '"TJ^ 
impost  to  the  arches  which  occupy  tbe  upjie^  I^** 
larger  intercolumns.    So  ffreat  was  the  ^^^^^.Ji^ 
once  acquired  by  this  edifice,  that  he  was  shortly 
moned  to  Rome  by  Paul  III.,  who  wished  to  ^ 
respecting  the  works  then  in  progress  at  'j£«|bilftd 
accordingly  visited  that  city  for  the  fourth  tJlB^ 
died  before  he  arrived.  .  i-jeJ*  !^ 

On  his  return  be  seems  to  have  l>ecn  uverv>  . 
commissions,  almcat  everyone  in  Vicenxa 
bourhoodt  «b»  ooiiU  aSwd  ta  build*  snj 
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daign  tfaem  a  mansion  or  viUa.  of  which  class  of  subjects 
the  majirity  of  his  works  consist.  Though  he  executed 
eoupantiTelr  few  structures  of  great  magnitude  and  im- 
yatciaw,  htntd  ilnmerouj}  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
-  niMtioD  npott  a  inoderata  icalei,  and  cteating  »  s^te  of 
'  (lonalfe  trehitoctaTe  till  then  almost  anknown— wlnoh  no 
'I.  jI'C  is  one  reason  why  he  has  so  generally  been  taken  at 
1  mo  Jl'1  hy  arcbiterfs  of  oth-r  countries. 

Amon'^  f  h»>  niitiiL'rous  private  mansions  erected  or  designed 
hf  bm  at  Vicenza  are  the  palazzi  Ticne,  ValmaraDa, 
Chteracati.  Porti,  Capitanale,  Barbarino,  &c.,  and  tho 
edebrated  Villa  Capra  or  Rotonda  at  a  short  distance  from 
■  tiKetty,  besides  a  prreat  many  villas  and  countrv-seats  along 
the  Brenta.  But  soiuc  of  ilh  m  ii  -tirjiis  at  Vicenxa  have 
Tiertr  been  completed,  atid  others  tuo  evidently  al(«8t  either 
the  pomtj  or  difl  «xM«tiv«  negligeDce  of  thoir  fteaKkt 
possesHd. 

The  repatation  aoquirad  bjr  tboa*  and  aunilar  works  led 

to  PaJlidio's  beinf;  invited  to  Venice,  as  Sansovino,  the 
chief  irfhitcct  there,  was  growint;  uitirni.    Ilu  was  at  first 
f:mf]i>%e<i  With  soir.e  alteiations  at  tho  convent  Delia  Carit^ 
consisting  of  a  Curinthian  atrium,  and  a  cloister  beyond 
it.  This  atrium  is  merely  an  open  court  about  42  feet 
'«Ue  by  36  in  depth,  with  a  colonnade  of  four  Corinthian 
odunsns  on  each  side,  and  on  each  hand  within  the^ie  colon- 
nade is  the  entrance  to  what  were  affectedly  callerl  TahUni, 
which  were  merely  two  tolerably  spacious  rooms,  one 
iDTended  for  the  sacristy,  tho  otfaoT  nr  a  chapter-house. 
Tba  attinm  just  mcntionod  oontmnnkatM  immediately, 
ttnngfcadoOT  facing  the  antranee,  with  the  larger  inner 
«mrt  or  cloister,  about  80  by  fir,  feet,  whose  elevations  pre- 
•ent  three  orders,  viz.  a  Doric  and  Ionic  with  open  arches 
between  the  coluintis  (six  on  each  of  the  longer,  five  on 
each  of  the  shorter  sides),  forming  open  galleries  auite 
mund,  while  the  Oorintbian  order  above  them  haa  winaows 
sf  rather  small  proportions.  Two  churches  afterwards  erected 
\rf  him  in  the  same  city  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis* 
plating  his  talents  in  buildings  of  that  class.    The  first  of 
them,  aan  Giorgio  Maggiore.  wa.<t  begun  in  1526,  though 
liifade  was  not  erected  till  1610.   The  plan  consists  uf 
a  oave  with  two  aisles,  but  m  abort  in  proportion  to  tho  reet, 
Aeie  being  only  three  arches  on  each  side,  that  the  whole 
»t»proache«  to  the  f  )rm  of  a  Greek  cross.   Of  flecorntion  too 
there  i«vpry  little  besides  columns  auil  entablatures,  and 
il^'  suiai!  columns  and  pediments  forming  the  altar  taber- 
nacles ;  even  the  vaulline  and  dome  being  quite  plaiti,  with 
merely  am-donhleaux  rormed  by  the  upper  semictreular 
windows.   Tho  front  hm  a  large  compo'^iie  order  of  four 
three-quarter  column*  supporting  a  jiediinent,  and  placed 
on  very  lofty  pcilestals,  with  a  small  okKt  in  Corinthian 
pslMtL-r^  on  each  side,  surmounted  by  a  half  peflimenl,  the 
kuuont;-.!  cornice  and  rest  of  their  entablature  being  con- 
ttaued  Ma  fiwia  between  the  larfpr  celumoa.  Yet  although 
tinre  i«  no  laek  of  deeoration,  the  intereolumns,  except  the 
ce.itrc  one  focrupied  by  a  lofiy  d;>nr,  square-headed  but 
»iih  aa  arch  over  it),  being  filled  by  niches  and  pannels,  and 
thfre  being,  be-i-des,  festoons  between  the  composite  capitals, 
tbe  architecture  itself  is  by  no  means  rich ;  none  of  the 
moDtdhiga  are  carved,  and  the  modillions  of  the  cornices 
Me  mere  blocks.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  still  more 
celebrated  church  called  II  Redentore.  begun  in  157S,  about 
two  years  before  the  architect's  death.    In  description  the 
fi^^  je  of  this  edifice  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  tho  pro- 
(^!ing,  being  similarly  disposed,  with  a  liirge  composite 
Mer  and  a  lesser  Corinlhian  ooe^  with  half  pediments.  At 
(he  same  time  there  are  considerable  differences,  for  instead 
Wing  raised  upon  pedestals,  the  larger  order  stands  upon 
'tie  nUtform  of  a  flight  of  steps  occupying  the  centre  division 
^f  the  front,  and.  nisti  ad  of  four  thiee-iiULU  ler  roUinins, 
-'  iHists  of  two  half  columns  and  two  pilasters.   The  pro- 
fw>rtions  again  arc  quite  dissimilar,  owing  to  the  omission  of 
Mestals.  the  greater  width  of  the  intercolamnfi»  and  tho 
■»laiive  Bi'fes  of  the  two  order*,  the  Corinthian  one  being 
W  much  larger  than  in  the  other  instance,  su  that  the 
"Tnice  of  its  entablature  is  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Wis  of  the  larger  coUmans,  \'ihen  as  at  S.  Giorgio  the 
^nailer  comiee  is  not  higher  than  two-thirds  of  the  larger 
mhimns.  Neither  b  tho  lesier  entablature  here  continued 
throughout,  but  its  architrave  alone,  except  in  tl.e  centre 
ititercolumn,  where  ther<.«  arc  two  Ciuuiihian  half-cf/lunins 
'o  tl'.c  diior,  sniniounleil  liv  an  entablature  and  pednnenl, 

besides  which  there  arc  smaller  column^  and  segmental 
|>eiimenu  to  the  nichea  in     latonl  dietnom  of  this  centre 
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compartment.  All  thcac  different  culumns,  pediment*,  and 
half- pediments  tend  to  produce  (|ialo  as  much  monotony  as 
variety.  In  its  plan  this  church  greatly  surpasses  the  other, 
having[  a  good  deal  of  plajr  and  OMgancc  in  ils  arrangement, 
and  bemg  mora  imposing  m  itepioiwrtions.  StiUhers^ again, 
the  order  itself  eonstittites  tho  whole  of  the  architecture  -  all 
the  rest  being  bare  and  cold,  and  plain  almost  lo  naki  tincss. 

The  facade  of  Sau  Francesco  duUa  Vigna  was  ul^o  de- 
sired by  Palladio  in  1562,  although  the  chun  h  itself  is 
said  to  be  by  Sansovino.  This  front  is  very  much  like  that 
of  8.  Gknwio.-except  that  instead  of  a  large  pannd  there  ia  a 
semicircular  window  (in  three  compartments,  or  of  the  kind 
called  a  Palladian  window)  over  the  doorway.  aUo  a  circular 
sc  jipture  I  ornament  withio  the  pedinea^  and  an  imerip- 

ti'jn  on  the  Iriezc. ' 

One  gf  h;.i  last  if  not  his  very  latest  work  was  theTeatro 
Olimpico  at  Vicente,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  for 
he  died  August  6th.  1580.  at  the  aoe  of  sixty  two.  and  that 
structure  was  not  eiiltrely  finished  tilt  \:>>.\.  It  has  been 
extravagantly  extolled  by  many,  and  -levereiy  condemned  by 
others  as  a  piece  of  puerile  arcliitecturul  pedantry.  Speak» 
ing  of  Palladio's  buildings  at  Vicenza,  Woods  says  of  it.  *  it 
is  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted,  yet  as  far  as  my  own  telle  ia 
concerned  it  might  have  slept  in  oblivion.  The  tcetu^  whldl 
is  the  part  most  admired,  borders  upon  trumpery.' 

It  may  indeed  be  asserteil  of  Palladio's  works  generall}  tliat 
they  have  been  greatly  and  indiscriminately  overpraised  by 
successive  writers,  whoeeem  to  have  merely  repeated  one  an- 
other. Among  the  many  who  have  extolled  Palladio^i 
extraordinary  mcritai,  but  without  attempting  to  ahov 
^^heicin  they  consist,  are  the  names  of  Goethe.  Quatvemim 
de  Quincy,  Forsj'tb,  Hope,  and  Beukford. 

Judging  Palladio  dispassionately,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  his  works  abound  with  defccis  and  solecisms  that 
would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any  oneel»e.  We  do  not  speak  of 
engaged  columns  and  matters  of  that  sort  belonging  to  the 
system  itself,  nor  of  the  dryness  and  littleness  of  manner  fVc* 

Suently  resuming  from  an  oi<ler  being  adapted  only  to  a  single 
oorofa  building,  one  consetiuence  of  \\liich  practice  is  that 
notwithltending  so  much  is  laid  upon  proporiions,  tho 

doe  proportion  that  should  be  observed  betwe«su  the  oolumua 
end  the  windows  is  almost  lost  sight  of;  hut  we  speak  of 
b-iich  positive  errt)rs  as  windijws  cnttin:^  into  architraves, 
windows  wubin  friezes,  duors  lower  than  Mir.dows,  figurea 
on  the  raking  cornices  of  window  pedmicnts.  naked  and 
dressed  windows  in  the  same  composition,  &c. ;  besides 
other  faults  which,  if  they  do  not  run  counter  to  rule,  are 
yet  sins  against  beautv  and  good  ta^te,  such  as  ugly  balus- 
ters, mean  attics,  offensively  wide  intercolurons,  heavy 
jiediraents,  meagie  cntal)l;Ullre^  nnd  columns,  particularly 
m  the  Ionic  order,  and  above  all  a  dryness,  mannerism,  and 
monotony  of  detail.  As  regards  Palladio  himself,  there  may 
bo  much  exeuie  for  his  errors,  hut  certainly  none  for  the 
prejudioei  of  those  who  would  now  ItHlit  upon  our  admiring 
his  works  without  qualification,  more  particularly  as  nntliirg 
is  easier  than  for  a  modern  arehUcct  to  avoid  hi*  faults,  aiul 
e%'en  to  iroprnve  unon  lua  beauties. 

PALLA'DIUM.  a  metal  discovered  hy  tho  late  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  in  the  grains  of  native  platinum,  in  the  year  1803; 
in  these  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  only  about  1  per  cent. 
He  afterwards  Ibnnd  it  in  the  platinum  laiid  of  Braxil.  in 
nearly  pure  grains  of  a  divei  gingly  fibrous  texture,  by  which 
they  are  distinguishable  from  (ilatinum.  According  to  Bieit- 
haupt,  the  plaliniferous  sand  of  Siberia  contains  also  grains 
of  native  palUdium,  which  are  flat  and  of  a  silver  white 
eolour.  In  the  opinion  of  Levy,  the  primaty  form  ef  those 
graitis  is  a  cube,  their  bpecific  gravity  varies  from  11*8  to 
)2'14,  and  ihcy  contain  very  minute  quantities  of  platinum 
and  irifliura.  Tncir  lu.>tie  is  niciallic,  and  their  colour  varies 
from  silver  while  lo  steel  crcy  ;  tliey  scratch  iron  readily. 

Palladium  is  usually  oGtaincd  from  the  solution  of  tho 
grains  of  platinum  in  aqua-regia.  by  the  addition  of  cyanide 
of  mercury  after  tho  greater  part  of  the  platinum  has  been 
separated  hy  a  suit  of  potash.  [Pi  vtim  m  ]  From  tho 
cyanide  of  palladium  thu  metal  is  scj  araicd  hj  a  process 
which  is  tedious  and  rather  complicated. 

The  properties  of  paliadium  are,  that  ns  colour  is  greyish 
white ;  it  is  veiy  malleable  and  slightly  elasi  .  .  Its  density 
is  I  l  .t  when  fiuud,  but  1 1*86  when  rolled.  It  is  almost  as 
difhciilt  of  fusion  as  platinum.  It  is  hard.  It  docs  not  oxi- 
dize by  I'XpDsuic  to  ilio  air. 

Oxygen  und  PiiUudium  have  but  little  aflimty  for  each 
other,  and  though  palladium  aequ i i  e s  a  fi  1 1 > ;  hi u e  colon r  when 
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6,>forficial.  that  no  inrreaie  of  wHpht  can  be  ascertained. 
By  tlie  actinn  of  acids  however,  ami  i'!>pcci«Hj  of  cbloritie, 
it  i*  convei-ic!  iii'i>  oxide. 

Protoxidt  PaUadium.—Vi  hen  carbonate  of  soda  i» 
adderl  to  a  aolation  of  the  chloride  or  nitrate  of  palladium, 
brown  hydrate  of  the  protoxide  ia  precipitated ;  mnd  «ben 
this,  after  washiti?.  i*  heated  to  redness,  the  MMtt  U  ex- 
pelled, and  bUick  oxnie  remaina.  When  tlie  nUrrifo  is  de- 
composed by  beat,  the  same  oxide  is  aUo  procured  ;  but  jf 
it  be  *er»  «tK«»G;lv  heated,  it  then  lose*  oxygen ;  and  it  i» 
not  easdy  dis»olted  bjr  teids  ailflt  it  hu  lo»t  lu  water.  It 
ii  cuiopoded  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Oxygon 

Oue  equivalent  of  Palladium  . 


6 
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Binoxide  of  Palladium  is  formed  when  a  solution  of 
YwiBsb  is  gradually  pourad  on  the  double  chloride  of  potas- 
:  iuin  and  |)alladiuiu  in  a  dry  stale;  bj  this  ii  teiiarated  a 
coiujtound  of  water,  poSasb,  andbinoxide  of  palladium,  which 
disvdves  in  an  excess  of  the  alk  ili  ;  but  i'ih-  vd  it  oii  soon 
becomes  gelatinous,  and  deposits  a  j.urt  uf  Uu;  oxide 

oombined  With  the  potash.  This,  afier  washing  \Mili  b.jil  i 
ing  «ater»  abaodona  the  gieater  porbon  of  its  water,  and 
foeeontet  blark  anhydrous  btnosHle  of  palladium;  nhon 
sironj^lv  lit'iitcd.  it  losc<  oxygon  ;  it  ditoolves  With  difficulty 
inoxacj  ls,  Hud  wah  dilute  UvWliloric  acid  it  yields  chlo- 
It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equiTalenta  of  Oxygen  ,  16 
One  cq«if»l«ntef  PeUMUttm   »  44 


V 


Equivalent  70 

Pmtoehloridt  iff  Mlaiimt  fa  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
•olution  of  palladium  in  aq  aa-rpgia  to  dryness.  It  is  a  brown 
crystalline  substance  couUuiiug  water,  and  becomes  black 
when  the  water  is  dissipated.  It  is  s  dubli-  in  water,  and 
when  the  dry  salt  is  strongly  heated,  chlorine  is  expelled, 
it  eoBsiets  or— 

One  rquivalf-nt  of  C'lil  .rine  36 
One  «quivalenl  of  i'aliudmni      .  64 

Equivalent  90 
Bichloride  n/Poltadinm  exist!  only  in  solulion,  and  is  pro- 
cured bv  di^'L'-^lir.y  iIk-  iTntorlil  iride  in  aqua-icjjia ;  the  »0- 
lotion  has  a  very  di^ik.  cu^oui.  VVitli  chloride  of  potassium 
it  yields  a  double  chloride  of  a  red  cotour*  wbeieaa  the  f  roCo> 
chloride  yields  a  yelluw  double  suit. 

Carburtt  o/"  lUludium  is  obtained  by  healing  pnlladium 
fait  in  the  flanto  of  a  spirit-lamp.  This  carbucet  is  black 
and  s':i-.ilv  reducible. 

Sii'i  fiiirr'l  iif  FiHti  liitm  is  of  a  ^;roYisli  wliilo  colour  and 
metallic  lustre,  ll  is  fusible  and  indecomposable  by  hcul. 
This  compound  is  readily  loi  im  d  by  heating  its  elements, 
with  the  evolution  of  light.  AVben  decomposed  by  beat,  it 
yields  a  brownish  powder,  which  appears  to  be  a  protosul- 
phLi:o  of  jialladium,  wbii  h  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  when  stronj^ly  healed  is  converted  iuto  metallic  polla- 
diwD.  It  coniiela  of — 

One  equivalent  of  Sulphur  •  IS 
One  equivalent  of  FaUadium     .  %A 

EqaiTsleat  70 

Ttmnphwtt  i>f  /^ItodViim.— Phoepherai  ftnnt  a  fbetble 

compound  with  palladium. 

AVoys  of  PjKadium.—Tb'ii  metal  forms  alloys,  most  of 
which  aro  britUo,  with  nrsenn-  ir  bismutli,  lend,  tin,  coii- 
|M!r,  Silver,  platinum,  and  gold;  tue  alloy  with  luekcli^  duc- 
tile. A  liquid  amalgam  is  obtained  by  a-.{itating  U  in  a 
large  quantity  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  palladium.  But 
if  the  palladium  pre^'ipifated  by  the  mercury  is  in  exrees,  a 
black,  metallic  po^vdor  is  ol  tainor!,  formed  of  48'7  parts  of 
men'.ury  and  513  of  jialhidium  :  tbc  mcroury  cannot  be 
expelled  from  this  cofnpouiid.  even  at  a  while  ho;it.  Pal- 
ladium, when  fused  witii  6  parts  uf  G;old.  destroys  its  colour; 
and  this  alloy  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  the  gra- 
duated part  of  the  mural  cirele  of  the  Gieenwioh  Obevva* 
tory. 

Saltt  of  PiU  uH urn.— Nitrate  nf  Rdhuiium  is  nbtalneJ  by 
■tiug  it  with  nitric  acid;  the  action  takes  place  slowly 

i  iMlited  tgr  b«tt»  anA  the  wlttUon  ii  of  a  fed  edoar ; 


by  evaporation  a  i«d  tnass  is  ptocnred,  whkh  is  probably  a  , 
subnitrate;  the  ptaeipitate  wbioh  it  |ielda  on  the  sddiiien 

of  cyanide  ef  nerenty  is  a  Ailminatinf  oorapooifd.  i 

Sii/f'fiale  of  Pjffadium  \n  Atrmcd  by  diK'-olviriR  the  mstilT 
iti  sulphuric  sicid,  or  by  dccoinpusitig  the  tutralo  wiili  tt.  H 
IS  a  red  <ioluble  asU  which  is  but  Ultle  known. 

Palladium  b«s»  of  all  metals,  the  greatest  sffinity  lb-  , 
evil no^M^ n,  and  the  e^ltle  ef  mtreuiy  prscrpitstes  it  fr«i  y 
all  lis  solutions,  which  gives  an  eet^  method  of  sepantift  ( 
a  (I'^m  other  metals;  when  the  eyanida  ef  palladium  i 
beau  1.  It  is  deooBpoMd,  ittd  the  pallaAinnMbaidsin  It  ,\ 
metallic  stale.  i 
Mcnt  of  the  salts  of  ptlladlnm  tn  soluble ;  those  whict  v 
flentiin  the  biooxide  tt«  little  known  i  thost  of  the  pvei  S( 
oxide  are  ted  or  yellowish  bttnrh.  and  their  selotiettt  • 
of  an  intense  yellowish  red.  Potash  preripitat*  ?  pro'nhydrst 
of  an  granite  colour,  and  sulphurettc*!  bydro'_'rn  preim 
tates  them  of  a  deep  brown.   The  prolosuli'hiite  of  :rt  n  an; 
the  metals  which  pree^itate  plstlnum  throw  down  dsOs  . 
dittin  in  the  nietallio  ibrm.  Feiroeyanide  of  potassium  fbm  ,| 
a  yellow  precipitnte  in  the  solutions  of  palladium,  i^hieh  il 
cyanuret  of  iron  and  palladium;  the  cyanide  of  tnerru 
preciji;tati>s  n  coiouiK  ^s  rvaiiidrof  pnlladioni.  PiotrMrl; 
ride  of  un  renders  ihe  solutions  of  palladium  opaque,  s 
gives  a  brown  precipitate;  but  when  they  are  enflcicti' 
dilute,  the  colour  becomes  of  a  flue  emeiiid  green.  i 

P.VLLA'DIUS.  oneoftheCbrUftsn  fcthers.  W«s  Mh 
of  IlLdenopolis  in  Hitl  ynia.  and  suthor  of  a  Greek  wot* 
containing  the  lives  of  certain  persons  in  l*ale9tine  attd  ! 
Bi;ypt  who  made  themselves  remarkable  at  the  time  wh^i 
he  wrote  bv  their  leligious  attsietitiee.  This  work  wtt 
ealled  ihe  *  Lauttoe  Histdry/  fVtim  Lausas,  tn  offiewr  in  ttn 
impr  rial  rv)iirt  ot  Coiistnnti'nople,  to  vthom  it  was  dediceWL 
it  H  pubhbhed  in  the  Ih(>.  Ihf.  Morell.,  Par.,  1644. 

According  toCave,  Pnlladius  wrote  bis  history  about  4.'!. 
in  the  fifty-third  year  uf  his  age.  We  know  uothing  torn 
of  him,  except  that  hi  WM  an  Origenist  and  en  tunnrgf 
Rufliius.    lie  speaks  very  strongly  against  Jerome. 

There  was  another  writer  of  Ihe  same  nsms,  W|k>  wtS* 
posrd  n  •  Dialogue  of  tlie  l.iff  of  St.  Cliry so«lpm,'  at  Rotn*. 
m  the  yeiir  408.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  is  the  saniecr 
a  difft  rent  person  from  the  ibnner.  Du  Pin  thinks  him  tbt 
same  ( Tillemont  and  ytbrMua  lake  him  to  be  anetlMt  |Mn> 
son.  His  •  Diatof  oe*  is  ptibUshed  hi  the  best  edltlenl  ef 
Chrysostom's  works, 

(Cave.  Hilt.  Lil.%  i.,  p.  376 ;  Du  Pin,  Bib.  de»  Aut.  Ece-; 
Lardiiet^a  HlwAi,  vol*  iv.»  419-11,  iad  t.,  p.  6»  ed.  <f 
lasi.)  I 

PALLA'DIUS  {naXkMuti,  gehenlly  snrnamed 
^h;^la,'  or  •  latros  >p!iis1n.'  the  titiihor  of  three  Greek  nr-l'* " 
tnl  w  ik^  strd  ixiant.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  event!  cf 
hi<  lilt',  but  be  IS  sij]'piwi.(i  to  hare  gained  his  lii'e^ct  in- 
/T(ifi<7rr;r  by  iiLivmr;  been  a  profC'Sor  pf  mpdicunt  at  Aie.v 
nndna.    lli.s  agi-  is  also  very  uncertsin  :  but  as  he  quot« 
Galen  (Z>«  Ftbrib.,  pp.  6,  8,  Ifl,  &C,  ed.  Bernard),  and  % 
himself  several  times  mentioned  by  Rases,  we  may  safely  p  tif» 
him  soincwhorR  between  the  beginning  of  the  thud  tsi 
the  etid  ot"  ilic  ninth  century  A-D.    Fretnd,  in  his  *  Hiit.  cf 
Physic,*  argues  that  ho  must  have  lived  after  Actiijs,  becJ:;« 
the  chapter  '  De  Epiala,*  in  his  treatise  *  De  Febnbus,  i 
taken  word  Ibrwerd  ftom  that  anther;  bet  this  argnRMt 
is  by  no  means  conclusive,  because  (as  Bernard  temarki  in 
bis  ]>refacc)  almost  the  very  same  wnrds  are  to  be  foofid 
Galen  [       l)i  frrr'>iit.  Ffhr..  lib.  ii..  r.ip.  fi ),  fit'in  w^iom 
thcrofoiTQ  it  is  probable  that  both  authors  borrovred  tbe  ^ai- 
sages  in  qnestion.  Tbe  first  of  his  extant  works  is  eniiilei 
ll«p<  irvptTA¥  vimtpnK  ffrt'cn^ici  *  Do  Febribus  ooneita  8f 
nopsis.'    It  consists  of  thirty  chapters,  and  contains  tt 
aciDunt  of  thodilferent  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  4,  &c.),  itscan«i 
(cap.  91,  und  its  symptoms  (cap.  10):   it  then  treaU  «<?;«• 
rately  of  the  difTcient  kinds  of  fever  (cap.  N-J8).  and  «• 
pecially  of  tbe  intermittent  (cap.        ;  and  flnally,  ia  ens 
short  chapter,  of  the  treatment  (cap.  29>.  The  treetise  h 
too  sboi  i  (n  bi:"  of  much  value,  and  nlm  ■•<(  tl.c  whole  I'f  it 
is  to  bo  f  nmd  in  G  ilen.  Ai;tius,  and  Alexandi-r  Tinlliaiu'' 
It  was  firAt  rditod  by  Cdi.irlit>r,  -Ito.,  Gr.  and  I.n^..  Par* 
1646;  the  last  and  bebt  edition  is  by  J.  St.  Bernard,  ^vn, 
Gr.  and  Lat,  Lugd.  Bat.,  174S.    It  deserves  to  be  noiK?^ 
that  though  there  are  several  MSS.  of  this  treiUiee  indif- 
ferent public  libraries,  not  one  of  them  bears  the  name  <f 
Palludius:  btit  in  sumo  it  is  asc'ribod  to  Stephanus,  in  sy.o«; 
to  Theuphilus,  and  in  others  to  both.    It  is  howcter,  io  tbe 

npinioa  of  fMni       ttff^c)     Bemata  {Pn^t^^ 
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Vt  iauother  of  hi»  works  entitled  'Ztcitroy  rdy  «Virr)^iwi< 
ifitnifta,  '  III  Sextum  (Hipfxicr.)  Epideinu)i  uia  L.biuui 
iinincii  anils '  (M.>cl.  vj.  6).  'i'lii»wuili  >•  impcs feci,  and 
^«  no  farther  than  iba  Mventlt  Mclion.  with  a  fuw  fiag- 
-ents  of  the  eighth.  In  it  (Mjn  Fmn4>  be,  with  great 
Nrtpieuity  and  exactneu,  illiiiitrated  n  jt  only  Hippocrates, 
jt  alioHveral  pansai^e*  of  Galen:  and  uUierves  pariicu- 
rjy  that  the  iilunc  ulc^ea^ed  tuucii  ai  \\n  ttUK<,  aiul  was 
w  curable;  and  thi*  he  impuius  to  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
much  eating,  aivi  want  of  esarci^c  (sect.  i.  j,  p.  1^,  ed. 
.  eit).  It  wu  Ai»l  truslatod  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  CrAMivit 
d  puUiafaed  ifter  his  death.  Ba-iil.  1681, 4to.,  in  the  ool- 
lioii  ralltf'l  ■  Me  lici  Aniii|ui  Graoci,'  &c.  Tiie  Gri.-i.'k 
(  liaa  Uiul)  been  publuiit^d  for  the  first  tiroo  by  K.  K. 
Its,  in  his  '  Scholia  in  Hippocraietn  et  Galenum.'  &c., 
•U.  Iron  lUaim.  Priias«  1634.  The  thiid  work  by  Pal- 
as  is  entitled  SxAm  tfr  ^npi  dy^wv 'Iwvotcpdronc. 
hilia  in  Librum  Uippocruris  Fr.n-.'uriB.'  Tlr,  al^o 
nipui tcc-t ;  but.  in  Freiiid's  uinuiun,  whai  rL-uiuuiii  is 
Ugh  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  no  great  loss  by  it.  the 
:  being  as  full  and  as  inttructire  as  the  annotations. 
tf  were  traiibUted  into  Latin  bv  Jao.  Santalbinus.  and 
ineeited,  Gr.  and  Lot,  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  bv 
foeeius.  Francof..  1695.  fol,  scut.  vi..  pp.  I<ib'21'.2:  and 
hat  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by  Ciiaruer,  turn.  \ii., 
'IQ-MB.  Dtetz,  in  Im  piefuco,  mentions  anulhur  work 
^  ««]MhniAiob  he  found  in  MS  in  the  library  at  Flo- 
»MM|i  wmiitiiii  9t  aoholia  on  Galen  •  work  '  Da  Seoia.' 
wfatek  ha  intanoM  to  |nibliah.  hot  found  the  US.  incorrupt. 
I'mt  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  Palladiui  aapaars  to 
nave  been  well  known  to  the  Aiabians.  as.  besides  bein^; 
quotfd  by  Rases,  he  is  mcntioiiud  anioiiir  other  coininenta- 
lora  on  Uipnocraias  by  tba  unknown  author  ol  'Pbilosoph. 
Kbiiotk.'  quoted  m  Caiiri.  •Biblioth.  Anhicn-Biap.  fiiau- 
rial,'  t.  i.,  p.  237. 

PALLXNZA.  [Nov.vra,  Valli  dt.] 
PALLAS,  the  second  in  order  of  discovery,  and  the 
fartbeat  from  the  sun,  of  the  new  planets.  Its  motion  (fur 
it  noav  have  been  previously  seen  and  taken  for  a  etar)  was 
first  observed  by  M.  Olbors  of  Bremen,  March  2ii.  1802.  in 
making  some  observations  of  the  stars  of  Virgo,  with  a  view 
'iij  futuro  observation  of  what  wa.s  then  the  only  new  planet, 
Ceres.  The  following  extract  from  the  Keport  on  Astro- 
nomy, made  to  the  British  Association  by  Mr.  Airv,  will 
traeo  ibe  conDeathwt  of  thia  diaaaeaiy  with  those  which  sue- 
eaedad  it  *Ona  eurioni  eontideratton  was  suggested  by 

the  com;!  li  i-nn  of  tho  two  orbits  (uf  Coics  ^lul  P.dlasi.  Their 
major  aics  were  tso  nearly  equal  (the  order  of  magnitude 
being  sometimes  changed  by  the  perturbations  of  Jupiter), 
and  their  orbita  apptoaohed  lo  near  at  the  intenaotion  of 
ibmt  tare  planet,  that  Olbara  atarted  tha  hypoihasia  of  their 
hanng  been  oripinally  parts  of  a  larger  planet.  If  this 
were  iruo  it  seemed  prubable  that  there  might  be  other  parts, 
and  if  tbe^e  wore  describing  orbits  round  the  sun.  tlie  inter- 
laetioii  of  their  planes  must  fall  nearly  at  the  same  point. 
Byawininy  the  parts  of  tha  haaftna  corresponding  to  iho 
two  intersections,  such  planets  must  infallibly  be  found.  On 
this  principle  the  German  astronomers  proceeded  in  a  sys- 
tematic look-out  for  new  planets.  Gibers  in  partu  ular  exa- 
mined once  in  every  month  a  certain  portion  of  the  heavens. 
In  September,  1M4  Haiding  discovered  Juno,  and  in 
ManebtiM?,  aftornaaalUyawninationdttiinK  tbraayaars, 
Olhara  diaeovtrad  Veala.  No  othere  have  been  found, 
though  the  t>ame  system  of  examination  wa.-i  li  ii^'  kept  uj). 
In  Lindenau's  Znttchri/i,  vol.  i.,  is  a  notilicaliuti  by  Gibers, 
that  he  had  examined  tha  same  parts  of  the  heavens  with 
such  regolarity  that  ha  wia  eartain  no  new  planet  had 
pnsead  betvaan  ItM  and  181I.  Nothing  can  give  a  mora 
fbrcibla  idea  «f  the  pwaama—e  which  lad  to  thaea  dis- 
coveries.' 

Tli«  aiaa  of  Pallas  has  not  been  measured  with  oavtainty, 
but  U  ia  known  to  ha  aaeeadingly  small.  On  account  of  its 
arkit*8  great  indinatkm  t»  the  aoltptie,  and  aceentrieity.  it  is 
•aoni;  the  b  ^i'^t  known  of  the  planets  as  to  the  theory  of 
ita  mutton.    1  he  elements  of  its  orbit  are  as  follows : 

Sbmmta  qfPallait  Orbit, 

Spodi  ISSr.  Oocobar.  14d.  Oh.  maan  aakoMniBBl  tiMa  at 

Berlin. 

Semiaxis  major  2*  77263,  that  of  the  aarth  being  aiftumed 

the  unit, 

£j(cenihcity  'g390^3. 


Inclination  of  tha  orbit  to  the  aeliptie  34*  Sfi'  29  •  7^. ' 

Long,  of  asceiuHngr  node  121"  .12  51  •  7")  From  the  mnan 
I.^ng.  of  pet  iheli  ju  1  7-2'  .3b'       6"'e4uinox  of  the 

Meun  Loii>;iliido  .      jj"       50 "2'')ep0ch. 

Xlean  daily  (-ideroal  motion  7Cb""  6-1528. 
PALLAS,  PETER  SIMON,  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon 
at  Berlin,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
1741.  Ho  was  brous^hl  up  to  the  medical  prufet^siun,  and 
instructed  in  the  natural  and  medical  xciences,  in  winch  he 
made  rapid  progress-  He  bad  also  a  great  ulent  fur  learn- 
ing laii2uage%  which  he  found  of  advantage  to  him  tn  ulier- 
lila.  While  vaty  young*  ha  imbibed  a  taste  for  aoulugy. »  nd 
10  this  science  (which  bceame  the  sole  occupation  of  bis 
future  jeai»)  he  <levoied  all  his  leisure  uhile  a  buy.  In 
17o8  he  Weill  trj  the  nnhcisily  uf  Halle,  and  he  afterwatdi 
visited  those  uf  Gbitins{en  and  Leydeu.  At  Leydetl  he  took 
his  duotor's  degree,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  an  inaugu* 
ral  dissertation  on  intestinal  worma.  Zoology  had  now 
become  his  rulinij:  pa^^ion.  and  he  emplojed  almost  all  his 
lime  in  visiiing  the  diflerent  museums  of  natural  hislury, 
for  which  Lo)den  was  at  that  time  particularly  celebrated. 
In  July,  1761.  he  came  to  London  for  the  avowed  objecl  of 
studying  medicine,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining  the  different  collections  of  animals  in  ihis  country, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  produc- 
tions. He  remained  in  Ljiidon  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  In 
I7GJ  ha  obtained  his  father's  permission  to  settle  at  the 
Hague,  where,  in  1766,  be  published  his  '  Elencbus  Zno- 
phytan)m,'awork  evineing  gwat  tolent»and  which  acquired 
him  considerable  reputation.  The  *  Miscellanea  Ziwlogice,* 
which  appeared  llic  same  year,  further  increased  the  fame 
of  Palias.  and  he  had  appointments  olfered  him  bv  several 
foreign  governments.  Among  others  he  aitraciea  the  no- 
tue  of  the  £mpresa  Catherine,  who  iuvttcd  him  to  St 
Petersburg,  and  oflhrad  him  the  iMwfessonhip  of  natural 
history  in  the  Iiuparial  Aoadauj of  Scieneesi  which  hea«- 
copte  l  in  I7G7. 

At  iiie  time  of  his  arrival  in  Russia,  an  expedition,  com" 
posed  of  a  number  of  astronomers  and  other  scientific  man* 
was  on  tha  eve  of  setting  out,  by  command  of  the  cmpreaa, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  uf  Veiui<.,  niid  of 
investigating  the  natural  history  and  geop;ia|>hy  of  S  beria 
and  the  other  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  eniji  re.  P.ilias 
gladly  acoeplad  an  invitalion  to  accompany  the  expedniun, 
and  employed  the  winter  previous  to  liis  departure  in  mak- 
ing tba  nacosnry  prepaiationa.  During  thia  interval  ha 
found  time  however  to  continue  hie  literary  labouri^,  and 
prepared  several  luitnliei!.  of  the  '  Spicilcgia  Zool.  gica'  for 
publication,  a  wui  k  w  hich  he  had  coiiiraenced  previous  to 
going  to  St.  Petorsburg.  He  also  presented  his  flrst  cela* 
bratod  memoir  to  the  Academy  on  tlie  fossil  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds,  which  have  been  to  abundantly  met  with  in 
Siberia.  He  showi-d  that  these  bones  must  be  refer:  cil  to 
(iift'en-nt  specie*  of  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  and  oliiei  ani- 
mals now  inhabiting  inipiral  c.innlries. 

The  expe<lition  set  otl'  in  June.  I7G8.  Tilc  first  summer 
was  spent  in  trafenin,:;  tlie  plains  of  European  Russia,  and 
the  winter  vaa  piCiai  at  Simbusk,  on  the  Volga.  The 
next  year  the  exnedttion  visited  the  borders  of  C'almuck 
Tarlary,  when  Palwa  carefully  examined  the  »liaics  of  the 
Ca^pian  Sea.  They  aftervt  ard.n  proceeded  tluoii^b  Grenburg, 
and  passed  the  next  winter  at  Ufa.  In  I77U  I'^iins  crossed 
tha  Uralian  Mountaina  to  Caibarinenburg,  and,  after  ex< 
amininn^  the  mines  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  proceeded  to 

Tubul->k,  the  capital  of  Siberia.  The  year  folluwiuj;  the 
expedition  reached  il.e  Aliui  .Mountains,  which  itin  from 
east  lo  west,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia, 
and,  by  forming  a  barrier  which  obstruete  the  course  of  the 
eoutberly  winu,  renders  Siberia  mueh  eolder  than  many 
countries  in  the  same  dej^reos  of  latitude.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  Krasnoyarsk,  on  the  Y'ciiesei,  where  they 
pitacil  tiie  winier:  ami  iiere  they  observed  the  freezing  of 
mercury,  ui  afi^"  ^he  next  spring  PuUas  penetrated 

aeroia  the  mountains  to  the  frontiers  of  China,  whence  he 
retraced  bis  stoMiaud  slowlv  proceeded  homewards,  visiting 
Astracan  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus  on  the 
way  buck.  He  reached  St.  Petenborg  hi  Jtt^,  177^ 
havmg  been  absent  six  years. 

Fnuae»who  was  a  young  and  vigorous  man  when  he  set 
oat»  ntumed  broken  down  in  health,  and  with  hia  hair 
whitened  from  fttigue  and  disease.  Almost  all  hia  com' 

£ anions  liarl  died  :  and  instead  cT  enjoying  the  rest  whiffi 
e  so  much  uceded,  he  was  obliged  to  retiouhle  his  actirib.  . 
t  Digiti^  by  Googic 
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in  order  to  arrange  Iheir  notes  aurl  oh^prvaiions  as  well  as 
bii  own.  The  journal  which  be  had  kept  of  his  travel*, 
•nd  which  he  oeeiiptcd  his  lime  in  armngmg  while  the  ex- 
iiedition  was  detained  in  winter  miarlors,  h;i<l  been  regu- 
larly transmuted  each  year  to  St.  rctcrsburg,  and  published 
on  lU  arrival. 

On  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  received  many  marks 
of  favour  fiom  the  EtapreaeCktberine.  She  deeorated  him 
with  titles,  and  gave  him  tcveral  lucmtive  ftppoinUnento. 
The  ofiice  of  instructing  the  grand-daket  AlevUkler  feftor- 

wards  tmpcior)  ami  Cuiisiantiiie  in  the  iiatura!  and  jihy- 
sieal  Mieiiccs  wast  uUo  entrusted  to  him.  AAcr  rciaaming 
meuy  yean  at  St.  Petersburg,  quietly  engaged  in  the  pur- 
tuits  of  iU«ralure  and  science,  in  i793  and  1794  be  took 
advantage  of  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  to  travel  through 
tfic  ioulhcrn  proMiuxs  of  Russia  lie  wassj  much  deljghtrd 
Villi  till)  cliniutc  and  ynoilnc'.ioiis  (jf  the  Ciiinua,  that  iu' 
asked  pernii^sion  of  lUe  L'liiprcis  to  settle  tliere,  liuiuii^^  to 
recruit  his  health.  'J'he  empress  acceded  to  hii  request  in 
the  most  guncrous  niannor,  giving  him  a  handsome  Cita< 
blikhmcnt,  aud  a  liberal  salanr  to  siiwoit  it.  He  went  to 
live  in  the  Crimea  in  1793,  but  found  that  he  had  been 
greatly  dec-eived  in  the  ctitnati',  wliiih  is  very  variable  and 
•ickl^.  Tbe  inhabitants  aie  also  l.arhaitius.  and  he  was 
deprtved  of  all  society.  His  eM-tcnce  was  thus  rendered 
very  uncowforlable.  He  lived  hero  however  fifteen  ymn, 
oeeupted  in  hia  researches  in  natural  history.  At  last  he 
sold  liis  ]uopcily  and  quilted  Russia.  Pallas  arrived  at 
BciUa  lit  Ibiu.  uticr  lurtv- two  years  of  absence:  he  survived 
his  return  a  short  period  only,  dying  on  the  7th  Septeoiber, 
161 1,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Any  analysis  of  the  works  of  Pallas  is  impoaaible,  for  he 
spent  his  whole  life  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  which  he 
always  related  in  the  simplest  manner,  leaving  the  easy  task 
of  drawing  dcducliijn;  from  iheni  toothers.  All  l>;s  writings, 
of  which  he  left  a  prodigious  number,  though  written  in  a 
dry  and  uniuterctting  style,  are  full  oflioveltieil  and  tnilhs: 
'  they  have  placed,'  aaye  Cuvier,  *  tbe  name  of  their  author 
in  the  first  ninh  of  naturalutib  who  are  oonttantly  referring 
to  and  qii oiiniT;  ftum  every  page  of  them.  They  arc  also 
read  and  consulted  with  equal  interest  by  the  historiati,  the 
geographer,  and  the  student  of  languages  or  of  nations.' 
The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  his  principal  worka:~ 

'Blenehus  Zoophylorum,'  the  Hague,  17IM,  6ro.;  'Ifie- 
ccllaiiea  Zo.dogie.i,"  -Ito.  B;>th  these  works  appeared  the 
same  year,  anil  were  iiiloresiing  fioni  coutarninLC  a  f;reat  deal 
of  inforniiition  <<ti  iboso  licilc  known  Rlassvsof  annuals  which 
had  been  cunfouiuk-d  under  the  name  of  worms.  Pallas 
showed  that  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  a  shell  should  not 
Jbrm  tbe  primary  baaia  of  their  diaiributioD,  but  that  the 
analoi^ei  of  their  internal  atmeture  ought  to  be  consulted. 
The  '  Elenchus,'  which  is  principally  confined  to  sponges, 
corallines,  &c..  is  remarkable  for  the  clearnesa  of  the  de- 
scription! and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  lynoDymi.  The 
*  MiaoeUanea*  was  partly  reprinted,  with  many  additions 
(but  with  the  omisaion  of  some  of  the  meet  valuable  parts 
relatinj^  to  tlio  invertebrate  animals),  in  tho  'Spieilc^ia  Zoo- 
lot;!:  a,'  the  fuit  fuur  numbers  of  which  were  published  at 
15er:in,  in  1767. 

'  Travels  through  different  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire,' published  in  German,  St.  Pelernb.,  1 771-76, 3  vds.  4lo. 
This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information,  but 
is  iniperfecl,  from  having  been  hastily  compiled,  without 
access  to  books  of  referenc'>,  durin<;  the  autiior's  travels. 
After  Pallas  returned  to  St.  Peterbbuig  from  his  first  expe- 
dition, he  published  cevwral  interesting  papers  descriptive  of 
the  new  and  rate  quadhrupeda  which  ho  had  net  with  in 
Siberia.  Hie  aeeoant  of  the  musk,  tho  glutton,  the  gibel- 
line,  and  the  polar  hear  may  he  particularly  mentioned, 
w  hich  form  the  four  lat^i  partis  of  the  'Spiciiegia  Zouiogica,' 
and  are  e.xcecdinu;ly  well  written.  Ho  published  a  separate 
volumo  on  the  d^lTert^nt  species  of  Rodentw  that  be  diaco- 
Tered;  it  is  eniiiled  'None  Species  Quadrupedum  ex  6li- 
rium  Ordine,'  Eriang.,  177 f>,  tfo.  The  ar.atoniy  and  history 
of  Ihc&o  animals  nit;  excellfutly  dcscnlied  m  this  work,  wlmh 
is*  altogether  one  of  his  best. 

PbMus  became  a  botanist  during  his  travels,  and  under- 
took, by  desire  of  the  empress,  a  '  Flora  Ro^sica,'  illustratod 
\rilb  magnificent  plates,  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished at  tit.  Petersburg',  in  fol.,  1784  85;  no  more  ap- 
peared. 

The  last  great  work  which  he  wrote  was  a  Fauna  of  the 
Xussiaa  empin^  vhteh  ha  intaaded  to  ambnea  aU  the  mi* 


maU  found  both  in  European  and  Asiatic  RuitL  B 
worked  at  it  till  bu  death,  and  completed  tbeowMDi 
of  tho  vertebrate  animals,  whicli  was  printed  in  lithe 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1811,  under  the  name  of  'Zoc^^ 
Rosso- Asiatiea ;  but  it  was  never  published  tul 
in  consequence  of  the  plates  having  been  nujiiid. 
uaturaliits  however  managed  to  obtain  oopte»  of  ibticii 

Pallas  may  ha  said  to  have  laid  tbe  foundation  of 
gmkMnr  in  »  Bumoir  coiotaiiiing*  Ohaanations  oatktfsa 
tion  of  Mooatains,*  which  wu  i«ad  to  the  AeadcBf  iTI 
Petersburg,  in  1777,  before  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden.  1 
attentive  consideration  of  the  great  mountainous  tbii:] 
Siberia  led  Pallas  to  the  diiicovery  of  the  general  Itt 
has  since  been  completely  veriQcd,  of  tbe  auoctSMStd 
three  primitive  orders  of  roclu,  the  gramUf.  m  Ibtcos 
the  icnistoux  on  their  sides,  and  the  cii!cari'ouiev.rvij' 
Palla*  rendered  further  service  to  geuloj)  bv  Li;i  m 
memoir  upon  tbe  fossil  bone^  of  Siberia,  published nl 
'Novi  Comraentarii  Acad,  PcLi.'  He  here  rel»»*4fili 
was  at  that  time  considered  as  an  incredible  ciicom 
the  Ibot  of  having  found  the  body  of  a  rbinocercs  m 
with  the  skin  and  flesh  on,  imbedded  in  tbe  froxa  pm 
Tile  probability  and  truth  of  this  ubscrv^iion  arcpitfrt" 
vond  all  doubt  by  tho  well-known  subsequent discowAa 
body  of  an  elephant  in  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  esatttflla 
£K].BniAii%  FouU^edei.} 

Ptdtas  wrote  a  'History  of  the  Mongolnu  KkWi 
vols.  4to.,  in  German,  Pctersb.,  177C-lSal,  whichBjx.'^f 
the  most  classical  account  thai  v»as  ever  written  of  I'.'f 
of  people.  He  not  only  treats  of  the  origin  saJ  fbiio 
character  of  these  people  (all  usually  denowiaatedlMm 
of  their  mannera  and  goveranent,  hut  also  of  tlisitiiii* 
and  languages. 

Pallas  undertook,  by  command  of  the  cropresJ. 
paralivo  Vocabulary'  of  all  tbe  laiiguuKes  of  iL-wflrol!^ 
volumes  of  winch  were  published,  at  Su  Pelertburg  is 
1789,  in  4to.  They  contain  two  hundred  and  efi'!*^- 
wordis  in  two  hundred  languages  of  Asia  and  £Bm»^ 
third  volame,  which  never  appeared,  wu  iamHS 
embrace  the  languages  of  A fiica  and  America.  Tl«r 
of  this  work  (iUgycsled  by  the  empress)  was  bad,  for  t»a* 
vocabulary  can  never  give  any  idea  of  the  meelmifia* 
spirit  of  a  language ;  it  is  however  of  oonsidersblc  rI» 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Ptllst  p«l^ 
among  many  otiicrs,  *  Travels  through  the  Soutl>«»_^ 
vinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  tlie  years  1793  lai ' 
Leipzig,  i»40i,  'J  vols.  4io.,  in  German.    There  uantT  - 
translaiiuu  of  this  work,  and  also  uf  a  memou  by  P-i^-" 
ihedilfewnt  kui'ls  ol  iheep  found,  in  tho  Russiia dL-c^:-*' 
and  among  the  Tartar  hordes  of  Russia.    Tbe  kiif: 
translated  by  James  Anderson,  the  agriculturist. 

Pallas  was  a  member  of  the  Ro)al  Society  wfU  '-  * 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  of  sevemi  othia  Ua-a'^'  ^ 
demies,  besides  that  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  be  vrvieu^ 
memoirs,  which  will  be  found  in  their  difrercntTrsiu^- 

(.Eloge  Hittcnique,  by  Cuvier;  BiograyhiaU  i^*. 
M.  pJas,  naJ  to  the  AnodemM iff  B^Jm,^^^^ 
3ut!i  .January,  iii\2.) 

PALLAVICINO.  SFORZA,  son  of  the  Bsrq'"*^ 
sandro  Pallavicino  of  Parma,  was  bom  at  Rome  to  ' 
studied  in  the  Roman  College,  and  afterwsrds  •nt««>'j' 
order  of  the  Jesuit-S.    lie  wrote  a  pbilosophi«l  t^^t^ 
'Del  Bene'  (on  happineis),   and  aaoth<« 
Stilo'  (on  .stylo  m  written  composition),  both  of  s''*^ 
esieerac  ].    But  the  work  fur  wnich  be  is  bcii  kJ»««*  * 
•History  of  the  Council  ef  IVent'  (Istaris  del  Cctf't^ 
Trento,  3  voU..  4ta,  Rome,  1664),  written  in detsoa'^  ^ 
see  of  Rome  against  the  chafes  and  inslntialiflW^^^ 
against  it  by  the  celebrated  Father  Sarpi  in  bi»  Ijjjl^ 
the  same  council.    Both  works  ought  to  he  "^o"*  "J^gi^ 
compared,  in  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  ibewp^ 
trattsaetions  to  which  they  lefer.  Pope  AltxtaiK'  . 
made  Pallaviemo  a  cardinal,  aud  employed  Woi  u>  jy'^ 
affars.    His  last  work  was  on  Christian  pcrfwtiA,^ 
delia  Piiffexione  Cristiana.'   Cardinal  PallavieiiW 
ICG  „  .* 

PALLAVICrNO.  FERRANTB,  bom  at 
16  IS,  entered  at  an  early  age  the  order  of  il  c  ^^''"r 
Augusfin,  and  made  his  vo  .».-,.biit  "Her a  few "  "jj 
that  he  had  acltd  ruihly.  and  lliat  ho  *vas  lotslly  ^ 
fu,r  the  life  which  he  had  embraced.  Ha^'^^.'^'^^Ijij 
superior's  permission  to  travel,  he  repaired  to  \  ^ 
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ed  a  life  of  licenlioUi.ness.  and  wrote  obscene  bxjks,  r  4to.,  Lond^  1670  (atrandatioo  ftoro  Naogeorgus),  alludflS 


.  <  ti  found  a  read;  sale.  He  afterwards  went  GL-rniany 
icliapiaia  10»  nobleman,  and  reluriicd  to  Venu  e  just  nt 
to  Unewbtn  war  broke  out  between  Edoardo  Fame^c, 
ukeof  Parma,  and  Pope  Uiban  VUI.,on  the  subject  of 
b«  duchv  ol  Caiiro.   [Karnese.]    Pallavicino  wrote  in  fa- 
uLf  of  hii  ijovcrcigu  the  duke,  using  violent  expressions 
^tost  ilie  pope  atid  his  ncphewii  Hie  Barberini.   One  of 
lis  pamphleta  was  entille<l  '11  Divorzio  Celeste,*  by  wliicli 
le  mtimated  Uu(  »  divoroe  had  Ukea  pliM  between  the 
hurch  and  its  Divine  founder.   PaHawilfo  now  thittking 
w  tras  no  lunger  s.ifo  in  Italy,  rcsolvt<l  to  go  to  France,  btil 
m/ortunalely  fur  Uioi  he  was  accuinpamed  h\  a  young 
Freachman  of  insinuating  address,  who  proved  lo  be  a  spy 
if  (be  BarberiQi,  and  who  led  bita  unawares  into  the  Papal 
erritory  of  Avignon,  wbera  he  was  immediately  seized  and 
r.i  u>  prison.    He  was  tried  fir  apostaey  and  h^h-tieason, 
uid  wai  coiidemiied  ami  beheaded  on  the  fith  of  March, 
;fi44,  at  the  early  a-e  of  29  years.    (PqgStlli,  ifymorwftr 
'a  Storm  Lflterana  Ji  Piacenza.) 

PALLE'Nli.  [MVCEDOMA.] 

FA  LLl AL  IMPRILSSiOM.  This  term  is  used  by  con- 
■Mogiats  to  denote  the  mark  ibrnied  in  •  Wvelva  ahell  by 

■  hi  Paltiuin  or  inanlle.  It  i«,  normally,  found  near  iho 
^iigin  of  the  shell,  and  u,  tbcnce,  suinetimes  called  the 
marginal ^afnttiott.  In  the  Dimyarm,  or  1'  il\es  which 
i^ve  Mr«  impBSBsioos  of  muscles  of  attachment,  thiK  mark 
p;^s«s  fluD  one  «f  those  impcewions  to  the  other ;  and  if  in 
tu  passage  it  bends  inwards  posteriorly,  it  is  said  to  be 
nmtatad,  and  the  part  where  this  occurs  is  the  tiphonal 
<:jr  of  Mr.  Gray. 

PAlilOBRANCHIATA.  M.  de  Blaintdle  i  name  for 
his  SM  oidMof  hit  eUwCtlie  avdof  thoAfefacotoo)  Aetphor 
'  phira. 

l  iiP  following  is  bit  defloition  of  the  oidef  r— 
Bncnchup  ^Ued  to  the  intenul  sariheo  of  tho  Mies  9i 

ilie  manile. 

Mauth  pro\-ided  with  a  pair  of  long  ciliated  appendages 
wiuBh  ai«  extensible  bejond  the  borders  of  the  manUe.  and 
nmotate  ft  kind  of  ftzms ;  termination  of  ttie  intestinal  wnnl 

inter  0 

Bo(iy  more  or  less  eompressed,  comprised  between  the 
two  pieces  of  a  bivalve  bhell.  one  superior,  the  other  illfSfior» 
opentnc  anlehorl;  and  articulating  posteriorly. 

Section  I. 
Shell  symmetriosl. 
Ccncn.—Lingula;  Tercbra!ulti  w  Mh  its  vorioua  snbsec- 
tir>n»  ;   Theadea  ;    SlroiJiumena  ;  Magiottoma ;  Diati- 
thora;  aaAAdeptit. 

Section  II. 

Shell  not  .s\  minetrical,  irregular,  couslanlly  adhsteot. 
Goncni  —Orbirula  and  {Trofira.  [B>achioV(NM.J 
PALLIUM.  LPai.1,.] 

PA'LLIUM  (Mdsoolopy).  [Palhal  iMntHiiOW.] 
PA  LAI.   [WsiQBTi       HBASuaxs.]  ,  , 

PALM-OIL.   In  the  ftrticle  Elxis  the  Pftlm  bss  been 

described,  \  l  i  li  is  the  source  of  the  fatty  substance  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Palm-oil.  and  which  is  im- 
ported from  the  west  coast  of  .VtVita  in  considerable  qunn- 
tifiott  in  the  year  183-2.  no  loss  than  220,328  cwts.  paid  a 
autv  of  47,*4WL.  at  the  rate  of  2#.  6d.  per  cwt  Its  price 
li  n  varied  frora  32/,  to  34/  (duty  paid)  per  ton.  In  1838 
■is  much  as  2  72,y'Jl  cwts.  paid  the  duty  (at  U.  3d.),  produc- 
ini»  17,102/.  It,  ha*  a  solid  consi^ler.ce  and  an  ()raiit;o-ycl- 
im  colour,  and  consisteof  31  parts  of  stearin  and  69  of 
4un.  besides  the  principles  whkh  give  it  colour  and  odour. 
Jt  is  etnoUient,  and  isaometimw  used  in  medicine,  and  also 

a  friction  in  sprains  and  bruises.  It  is  also  employed  in 
He  rnanufoctnre  of  wap.  Tlie  Edinburgh  Pharoacopaiia 
i&dicates  (Jocos  butvracea  lui  the  source  of  Palm-oil,  but 
Hone  is  imported  from  South  AuMrim,  of  vbicb  psrt  of  the 
»ttrld  Ulis  Pslm  is  »  uative. 

PALM-SUNDAY,  the  Sunday  before  Bsster,  so  named 
Wausc  on  that  d  iv  bin  L;hs  of  palm-trees  used  to  be  carrietl 
iti  procession,  in  uiiitatinn  of  tnoee  which  the  Jews  strewed 
in  onr  Saviour's  way  when  he  went  up  to  Jeru>alcni.  It  is 
tiill  cuAtomary  with  our  boys,  in  most  parts  «f  Kngland.  (o 
go  oat  end gnlber  slip*  with  the  willow  flowers  or  blossoTn^  at 
til  is  time :  these  are  selected  as  renreaentatives  of  the  palm, 
bpcaitio  they  are  generally  the  only  plants,  at  this  season, 
easily  to  be  come  at.  in  wliich  the  uower  of  vegetation  «n 
1  be  dioovcied.  Bamaby  Googe,  in  his '  PopUh  Kiugdoroe»» 


to  the  ui«  of  wtttov  branches,  nt  that  time,  instead  of 

palm. 

Stowe,  in  his  '  Sur\'ey  of  London,'  tells  us  that '  in  t1)e 
week  be&re  Esater  bad'yo  great  shoves  made  for  the  fetch- 
ing in  of  a  twitted  tret,  or  teilh,  ssthejr  termed  it,  otit  of  thft 

wuods  into  the  king's  ho«s<^,  and  the  like  into  every  man's 
house  of  honour  or  wor-liip.'  Ihia  inu-t  also  have  been  a 
substitute  lor  the  palm.    An  instani  e  of  t he  rv  inr.-o  nnli- 

3uity  of  this  pruclu  e  iii  England  is  afforded  by  ihe  '  Domes- 
ay  Surt-ey,'  under  Shropshire,  vol-  i.,  p.  2a2.  'Terra  dimid. 
car.  Unus'  reddit  inde/ascem  bujci  in  Die  Falmarum.' 

The  ceremony  of  bearing  palms  on  Palm-Sunday  was  tb- 
tamed  Ml  England  after  iinuiy  otlu  r  oer<  monies  were  dropped, 
and  was  one  uf  lhu»e  vvliieh  Henry  V'iil.,  in  1.'>.3R,  dcelared 
were  not  to  be  contemned  or  oast  away.  (Proclam.  26  l-eb., 
M  Hen.  VJJLi  Tbey  were  borne  till  2  Edw.  VI.  (Stowe's 
Ckron„  an.  1948.)  These  boughs  or  branches  of  palm,  what- 
ever they  mti;ht  be,  \uiderwent  a  regular  blessing.  (See  the 
Mismle  ad  Uuim  Ecclfucn  Sarisburiensis,  Alo.,  Li^udon, 
1536.)  Fuller's  '  Chureh  History,'  p.  2.;.',  .'^uys,  '  Bearing  of 
palms  on  Palm-Sunday  u  in  uteiuury  of  the  rcreiving  of 
Christ  into  Uierusalem  a  little  before  bis  death,  and  that 
we  may  have  tlie  same  desin  to  receive  him  into  our  hearts.* 
The  Rttniaiu  of  the  Greek  duireb  have  a  jKf  solemn 
procession  on  Palm- Sunday. 
PALM  TREE.  [Palms.] 

PALMA.  GIA'COPO,  called  the  Old.  to  distinguish  him 
flrom  bis  ^reaVnepbew  of  the  same  name,  wa«  born  at 
Serinalta.  in  tho  territory  of  Ber^mo  (though  Vasari  says 
at  Venicel,  and  ii>  snid  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Titian. 
The  dales  both  of  his  birth  and  death  arc  not  precisely  fixed. 
Vasari  says  be  died  at  the  age  of  -l^^.  He  luid  ul«ay>  been 
considered  to  be  a  companiuii  and  rival  of  LoUo,  who  was 
bom  in  1&13,  till  La  Ckimbe.  on  the  faith  of  an  ajiocryphal 
anecdote  of  bis  having  finished  a  picture  left  impetSsel  br 
Titian,  who  died  in  1576,  and  by  other  dales,  fi.xcs  his  birth 
in  1540  and  his  death  in  1  OsS.  at  the  aj,'eof  H,  as  i^l.itcd  by 
Vaaari.  But  La  Couibe  forgot  thai  Va^ari.  tu  his  work 
|Hibliriied  in  15G8,  says  that  Palma  died  at  Venice,  several 
jrean  bafmi.  Palme's  manner  has  much  resemblance  to 
that  of  Titian,  vhom  he  chiefly  imitated  in  the  softness,  as  be 
did  Giort;ione  in  the  brightness  of  his  colouring,  the  wai-ra 
golden  tone  of  whuh  is  extremely  pleasing.  It  appears  that 
he  had  a  peculiar  mauuer  of  laying  on  his  (  olnui-s,  by  which 
he  gave  the  appearance  of  high  finishing  without  labour. 

Th0  pwntings  of  Palm;i  are  highly  esteemed  (though  BOOM 
writers  deny  bim  originality)  for  the  noble  taste  of  bis  oom- 
poaition,  for  natural  and  pleasing  expression,  and  the  har- 
mony of  his  coloiirs- 

Vasari  speaks  with  high  coiumendatiou  of  a  picture  by 
Palma  representing  the  ship  in  which  tho  body  of  St.  Mark 
was  brought  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  mghtful  storm.  Other  celebrated  paintings  of  his 
are,  a  Santa  Barbara  at  Venice,  and  a  Si.  Jerorao  in  the 
Zainpieri  palace  at  liologna.  The  i^llcries  of  Vienna.  Mu- 
nieh,  and  Berlin  pos-ess  several  of  Ins  works,  and  there  are 
some  in  Englaud ;  among  tbeiu  are  a  few  which  are 
ascribed  to  Giorgione,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waaseikf 
thev  are  by  Old  Palma.  (Fuseli.) 

Palma  GIACOPO.  called  the  Young,  was  born  at 
Venice  in  li4-i,  a  date  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  the 
error  of  La  Comb«  in  plaeuig  tb^  birth  of  Old  Palma  in 
1640,  as  he  would  then  have  been  only  four  years  older  than 
his  great-nephev.  Young  Palma  soon  left  the  style  of  An- 
tonio bis  fhtner,  an  indilreient  roaster,  to  study  the  works 
of  Titian,  and  more  c  1  r  nlly  tho>e  of  Tintoretto.  At  tlie 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  uken  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Urbinci,  and  maintained  for  eij;ht  years  at  Ri  me, 
where,  by  copying  the  antique,  Michael  Aiigeio,  liuphacl. 
and  Polidoro,  ho  acquired  correctness,  style,  and  ctfect, 
which  be  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  first  works  which  he 
produced  after  his  return  to  Venice.  Some  penons  con- 
ceive that  those  works  combine  the  be^t  jiriru-iple-i  of  the 
Roman  and  Venetian  tcbools.  They  mc  executed  with  a 
degree  of  facility,  vbiehvas  the  great  tub  nt  of  this  master. 
Ho  did  not  howtwr  tncaaod  in  obtaumig  adequate  employ- 
ment ;  bononrand  omolament  were  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 
and  Paul  Veronese  ;  and  he  owed  the  advantage  of  being 
constdered  the  third  in  rank  to  tho  patronage  of  Vittoria,  a 
fashionable  architect  and  sculptor,  through  who-e  rocoiu- 
neadation  he  was  overwhelmed  with  commissions,  which 
btd  (he  unhappy  efieieC  labainf  hia  diligence.  Ou'^ 
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deaiU  of  hi*  fmam  eompetilon^  vImii  lie  found  hima«lf 

without  a  rival,  his  oareleuneia  increued,  and  his  pietuiet 

•wore  little  irn  ;  •  t'l^^i  -l  i  tol'.i  s :  yot  when  timo  ami  prico 
vere  Uft  to  his  <li-(  rL-ti  jn,  ha  yanlucail  works  worthy  of  hi» 
Ibnnor  fame,  rich  m  iumpi>sitioti,  full  of  beauty,  xuiicty. 
Mid  cxprMsioo.  lints,  fru&li,  swett,  »ad  transimreni, 

lets  gay  than  those  of  Veronc:>e,  but  Uvniier  thun  those  of 
Tintoretto,  tliough  slighilv  laid  on,  still  preserve  their  bloom. 
In  variet}  of  tj^presaiun  he  is  not  much  iuforior  to  either  of 
those  nu.'^t^;!  -..  and  lu»  Pla^iiL-  of  the  Serpents  at  St.  B;u  - 
tolonico  imy  vie  with  t!io  same  subjvct  by  Tintoretto  in  the 
6ch:)al  uf  St.  Race  J.  it  iii  iturprisiog  tltat  a  man  frum  whom 
the  (Icpravatiun  of  nijrUt  at  VflaiM  m»y  b«  d»t«d,  ibottld  abU 
have  so  many  uliarnu  to  alli«ct  th»  ^  Md  tnt«nft  tlw 
hcnrt.    Paliaa  dit'l  iii  1 C  J3,  ag«d  84  yMM.  (FumIL) 

*.\LMA.  [Canaiuks] 

PALM  A.  LMaiiok;.a.] 

:  'ALMA  CiilUSTI.  LH'CU*"*.] 
>ALMA  NOVA.  [Uutjfs,  Pnoviwcn  of.} 
'ALMI.  [Cu.uiuiv,] 

*ALMIC  AL'iU.    Wl.cit  piluuii  u  ircatL'il  with  solution 
of  pota&h,  it  ii  sapanificJ,  and  glyt  cimo  is  hoiiLir.itod.  When 
,  this  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  aad  hydrochloric  acid  is 
'  ntlded  to  it,  it  I*  dsoompotod.  ftod  (b*  ptlmio  odd  topn- 
ratcs. 

Tlic  properties  of  thU  acid  are,  that  wbon  pure  it  fuaaa 
at  12::^;  th  ■  ci  viluls  arc  m  "( ulai- and  colourle*i> ;  it  <ll^solvcs 
in  all  prti^j  i  tiuas  in  alcohol  andsther:  it  reddups  littuus 
paper  strongh.  and  cowbiMowitbbtwa  to  form  aalti.  wbiab 
Utt  called  poitiOutM* 

Pkhiate  of  innonw  is  an  unnTttalliKabla  »alt.  and  so 
tlto  is  thi-  ii.iluioto  of  toilii.  P.ilniatc  of  magnesia  ii  dis- 
solved by  .(lethal  when  hul ;  atid  ai  tLtj  b^iuiiun  cools,  crys- 
talline scales  of  the  salt  aro  dcposilud.  Palmate  vi  iiinc  t« 
loiuble  also  in  hot  alcohol.  Palmate  of  ropper  is  of  a  fluo 
graen  culuur ;  paliuale  of  lead  may  bo  obtained  itt  flnoiUkjr 
Iteedle« :  that  uf  sdver  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  water. 

PALMIN  is  obtained  from  castor-oU  by  treatment  with 
iiiti  ii'  ill  .'1  runt.iiuin,;  a  j.^irtioa  (if  nilriius  acid,  'i  lit' oil 
becomes  in  a  luw  iiuuta  of  a  \  jIIow  colour,  and  is  teuUtttitd 
solid;  tho  yuUow  colour  is  accidental,  pure  nalinin  bemfr 
white:  it  is  vary  solubia  in  alcobol  and  in  cineri  li  melt*) 
at  aibout  l&it^  Inbr.  IVhan  it  baa  boon  distoUad  in  boiling 
alcohol,  it  b  dopoailod  in  »nuU  opaline  gitioaai  ywKduMon 
cooU. 

P.'VLMI'NA,  Ml.  Gray's  uiime  for  a  jjemta  of  Cirihi- 
pedes,  dilVui mg  fium  Olwn  in  having  but  oti«  auriple. 

PALMl'PKDKS.  Cuvier's  name  for  bit  aiKlb  ordorof 
birds,  and  thus  dufined  by  him: — 

Feet  formc^l  for  natation,  that  is  to  say,  implant«d  in 
the  posterior  pat  t  of  toe  body,  articulated  to  ihoi  t  and  notii- 
presficd  tarsi,  and  p^lmaled  or  webbed  betwtitin  tiie  toes, 
are  thoir  charaotoriatio.  A  obiao^t  luatious  plumage  sa- 
turated with  an  oiljr  juioe»«i4  fumisbod  notr  tbo  sliin  witb 
a  thick  down,  deffenda  ibeni  from  tbo  wator  on  vbieh  tbm^ 
live.  Tlioy  are  lliu  only  hlu\<.  wliicli  have  the  nt-fk  cxrcccf- 
ing,  someiiruc's  gicatiy,  tUo  Uugtli  ol  the  [out.  a  provision 
accorded  to  thotn  b«caiuc,  swimming  as  they  do  at  the  sur^ 
face,  tliey  hava  often  to  search  ia  the  depth  below.  Xboir 
sternum  ia  v«ry  long,  guarding  well  the  greater  {MTtof 
their  viscera,  and  only  having  on  each  side  a  notch  or  an 
oval  hoib'  luiiiiihed  with  membranes.    Their  stomach  is 

fjeucrally  o  mu-cular  (gizzard,  ilie  ta'ru  urt;  loui;,  and  the 
ower  larynx  simple,  but  tumid  With  L-aitil:iginiju&  rap^ulus 
in  one  family. 

Cuvi«r  divides  his  Bilmtpuki  into  four  fiuniluo.  Tia 
Dip*r«  {Brach'jptera) ;  the  Longipenntt  or  Grtmdi  Pfll- 
iiert  (.Mbalios-i.'  ,  kcc  ilio  7'o.'/;  «/j»»e*  (Pelicans,  &c,) ; 
and  the  Lumi^iUn*^ifi..->  (^>vau--<,  Goiise,  Ducks,  &(;.). 
PALMl'PORA,  a  genus  of  Maobeporxa. 
FAUfS  ara  woody  plants,  uaually  tjreea.  witb  aiinplo 
•tenia,  inbahiling  tbo  warmer  paria  of  tbo  world  and  aspe* 
oially  tropical  countries.  Thoy  constitute  a  t^atiiral  uidcr 
of  Kndogeus  most  important  on  account  of  (iio  luuny  uses 
to  which  the  species  or  their  products  are  appinul,  but  la 
reality  uaaxly  allied  to  the  Liliaceous  and  Juucauouus  or 
Ra»by  planta  of  northern  countries.  linntBUS,  who  ha<l 
fopre^y  any  means  of  judging  uf  the  real  stjruotura  of  ibair 
f^lMlification,  and  was  iheieu^rc  uncertain  where  to  station 
tliL'iii  \n  his  SL'vu.il  fc\  t,-ui.  \>l  rt^J  iLiuin  ill  ail  AppLMsiLv  by 
theiiu^cives  and  culled  iheui  liie  I'linccs  of  Vegetation  ;  it 
bail  now  i.ovvever  been  ascertained  thai  tbojT  fihioflif  bflOBg 
-K^a^»,  iiwwvh  And  Piowi** 


In  gmoml  tbmf  ndboin  to  the  soil  hj  duaton  of  itn 
simple  roots  vbien  not  uaeonnionly  fom  n  btlloeli  eint 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their  trunks  mm 
harder  on  the  outside  than  the  centre,  and  are  i>i.uic;;n 
us  in  the  cane-palms,  coated  by  a  lay  er  of  siliieoiit  nalii 
they  aro  usually  ouilo  simple,  gruwiug  exclusively  h 
singlo  tominal  ono,  ealled  in  the  Arcca  its  calbitj^i,  a 
eaten  a  dulicary  when  boiled ;  but  in  the  Doom  Ptln, 
Hyphajiie,  thoy  are  regulorly  forked.  In  the  mojoritTefl 
Di  dt  r  llu'hten)  is  nearly  cylindrical,  hiil  in  sotiie  it  ulJiirl 
at  the  base,  and  in  others  swollen  in  the  niuUHs',  occti4 
ally  it  is  defended  by  strong  hard  spines,  but  is  nor*  f 
quontly  uonnaod*  and  marked  by  ringa  wbick  indieaitt 
plaeoa  wbonce  tbo  le««^ea  ftll  off. 

The  Kavi^s,  called  fronds  by  Linnaeus,  are  alternate, 
a  vciy  hard  epidermis,  and  a  distinct  {letiole.  froto  thcti 
of  which  a  coarse  network,  called  the  reticulum,  sonieia 
iopamteo  n«xt  tbo  trnnk;  tboyara  usually  cither  pisuti 
or  fiwabaped,  but  are  ocrwionally  nonrly  split  iu  ts«;ifa 
veins  aro  parallel,  the  spaces  between  thora  plaited. tad 
whole  size  sometimes  very  great,  aa  in  the  fatt-ftim, 
which  specimens  have  bcenMonu  nunhitltttttft 
in  breadth.  [ConvPttA.] 

The  llowora  oppeiur  inpanicled  spikes  from  llt«imii«i 
bmd  dry  spatbes,  wbicb  are  often  boat -shaped,  aodaliim| 
small,  tbey  are  tomotimes  so  extremely  numenot  AilsN 
panicle  will  \VL'Jt;h  nuniy  p.JiimU.  Tliey  aro  nenciillj  ie 
maphrodite,  but  oUeii  munu}cious,dit£cious.  or  poiygiavc; 
The  calyx  and  corolla  consist  eai;h  of  lhi«e  piece*,  <ii> 
are  eiUie(  diatinot  or  Qore  or  Umo  unttai).  Tin  tuwn 
vary  in  namber,  trtm  3  to  a  latf^  mvhipbi  of  I^M  wak 
and  hear  2  rf»llcd  linear  antht  is  whitli  open  aluiif  ifci 
inner  faoe.  Tht^oviiry  caiiaists  of  :)  carpels.  vvUicb  iirsiBil 
times  distinct,  sometimes  c  iisohdatLd,  and  occaMowil'^ 
part  abortive,  ao  that  tbe  ovary  is  only  one-celled.  Tli 
ovariea  are  aliiMBt  nltpayi  aoUtiury,  and  erect  io  escb  a>l 
bat  sometimes  two  are  present,  which  in  that  csm  *^ 
side  by  side ;  tboy  «re  ortbotropous  in  some  gcacn  *^ 
anairopuus  in  otbort,  Tbo  atyloo  »n  very  »bor^  lli«  <4 
mas  simple. 

The  fruit  varies  extremely  in  its  ■  ousistcncc  and  «ri** 
ancti.  8ofl«etin)oa  itioa^ieUod,  oA«n  one-celled;  ii^"^' 
species  aa  the  Cteeoa-nut  it  ia  n  kind  of  dmpe  oovciw  U I 
cuatM»  fil)t  u-,is  vind  ;  in  others  it  is  a  soft  sweet  esl«bl«pif* 
carp,  an  in  the  dale ;  in  olhprs  its  surface  is  broken  up  -'^ 
lozeni^e-shaped  spaces,  as  m  thcSagus,  whose  fruit  lool-« 
if  covered  with  scale-armour.  The  seed  is  single 
solid  or  hollow,  and  eonsisis  principally  of  albumeo  <J 
fleshy,  oily,  horny,  or  cartilaginous  texlurO,  wiUlio 
is  lodged  a  very  small  cylindrical  embrj'o  at  so**^* 
ilio  surface  distant  from  the  hilum.  .  . 

Tlial  palms  were  among  the  first  land-plants  «bicni«' 
created,  is  proved  by  the  numerous  remains  of  ibei''  ^"^ 
and  Unvea  wbicb  occur  in  the  coal  formations ;  vad 
of  them  are  oeeasionally  met  witb  through  all  tbemswwH 
f'ie>li-waler  rof  k=i.  They  appear  to  prefer  a  toil  in  JoniCP 
sure  salt,  although  many  species  are  inlialniinis  eltos*!- 
of  inland  districts  and  even  of  high  moiiiii;uiis.  Tk<f  4^ 
graphical  limiu  appear  to  be  within  36"  N.  lat.  in  Aaa-J^ 
4^  N.  lat  in  Europe,  W  N.  lat  in  Asia,  and  3b 
in  the  southern  hcmii,|dii  i  c  :  and,  according  to  Von  >'«"'^j 
their  powers  of  ni:giiitioii  an;  extremely  small;  ""^^ 
tlu  iu  have  been  able  to  cro^s  the  ocean  without  the 
man.   Their  favourite  stations  are  said  to  be  tbe  ^ 
rivers  and  watercourses,  and  the  sea-shorc,  tom«  *P  _ 
scattered  singly  and  otbars  eolkcted  together  >nt«>  '^^ 

Tliere  is  scarcely  a  K]ji>cie8  of  this  ovdor  in  vm^o 
useful  properly  is  not  found.    Tlie  cotu.T-nul,  tbe  ''''*V^ 
(Abers  are  valued  for  their  fruit:  tbe  fan-vAl"i  "j^ 
more, fiir  their  fiiliaga,  whose  hardness  nnd  durability  <^r^ 
it  an  exodlent  material  for  tbatrbing ;  the  (v^^' J"'^*^  J„ 
pahnyrn  [BoRAssrs''  whoa  r.TtnLnlca  yields  wine:  tn«c«^ 
of  the  S,i-u-paliii  aboui.di  in  mittitivc  starch; 
liie  Ir:;ir.ea  or  Cenoxylon  exiules  a  valuable 
oil  IS  expreaised  iu  abundance  from  the  "'''PM"Aj  I'vCi)** 
gent  matter  VtSOmbling  dragon's  blood  i»  P^*f!"  ,  „'  tji* 
mus  Draco;  many  of  the  specie* -contain  with'"  tue  ^, 
so  bard  a  kind  of  fibrous  matter,  that  ii  is  amplrt'«"  ■  ■ 
of  nee-lk-.  or  so  lou-h  il.ai  it  is  ni  am.  (a  cm  re*'  '^J^ 
age;  and  iinuHy,  llieir  trunks  toe  m  some g 
their  strength  and  used  as  timber,  or  fef  lb**  ^ 

Iboir  fl9xibUity«  m  ia  tho  OBno-fAlm. 
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e  number  of  ;}>ecie!i  is  estimated  at  about  1000.  diridcd 

(genera,  distributed  through  6  tribes 
iartius,  hiimtirum  Familia  ejuitjue  Genera  d«nu6  ilttu- 
i   aUo  the  Genera  and  Sfieciet  Palmarum  of  the  rame 
>r  :  Kndlichcr's  Genera  Haniarum,  p.  -244 ;  and  Liod- 
I>!aiural  System  of  Dotantf,  ed.  i,  p.  343.) 


2  3 


fitwiet  of  ftnlt  of  th«  Pba-nlx  I>»rlyliftT«,  ot  t>iil»  PjIhi,  nilh  lh«  ipathe 
vlilrh  thpy  >prin(.    1,  A  trpaMU-  flowrr.    2.  Tlt«  utary.    3.  A  ••cttoa 
t  truit.  cout:UulBi!  a  tiOKlo  u-ed,  iu  lha  niuliUe  of  «1ium  back 
tia,  nlilcli  iuiUratet  llic  teal  o(  the  cmbrjj. 

'ALMULA'KIA,  a  genus  of  Polypiaria  Mbubra- 
:iA. 

•A'LMYRA,  TADMOR.  Both  these  names  are  derived 
B  the  palm-treei  which  once  grew  in  the  neighbour* 
d  of  this  aiitient  city.  Pnlmyra  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of 
Syrian  desert,  nearly  half-way  between  tlieOruntes  and 
Euphrates,  and  about  HO  miles  east-north-east  of  Da- 
wus.  in  34°  24'  N.  lat.  and  38"  20'  K.  long.,  accortling  to 
|or  Kennell.  {Comparative  Geograj>hy  of  IVettem 
a.) 

be  circumstance  of  Palmyra  being  situated  in  an  oasis 
tered  by  hills  to  the  west  and  north-west,  and  supplied 
]  wholesome  water,  and  on  a  line  leading  from  the  coast 
ijrria  to  the  regions  of  Mosopotaroia,  Persia,  and  India, 
It  have  pointed  it  out  in  very  early  timed  to  the  caravans 
I  convenient  halting-place  in  the  mid»t  of  the  desert 
'  Ph<Bnicians  were  probably  early  acquainted  with  it, 
may  liave  suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  king  of 
e  was  in  alliam  c.  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 
r».  We  read  in  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  (viii.  4), 
t  Solomon  '  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  the 
re  cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath.'  Ilamath  was  a 
•n  and  territory  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  Orontea, 
i  bordering  on  the  Syrian  desiirt.  After  this  we  read  no 
le  of  Tadmor  in  the  Scriptures,  but  John  of  Antioch, 
itnbly  from  some  tradition,  nays  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
ibucbadnef  Ear.  The  flrst  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
>tnan  history  is  that  M.  Antony,  bcinji  in  Syria,  marched 
lurpiisc  it,  expecting  a  rich  booty,  but  the  inhabitants  dis* 
'pointed  bim  by  transporting  their  goods  beyond  the 
Mphntes. 

la  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  emporium  of 
«  trade  Hith  tlH3  East,  a  city  <jf  merchants  and  factors, 
ho  trailed  with  the  Purthians  on  one  hand  and  the  Ko- 
n:ts  on  the  other.  The  produce  of  India  found  its  way  to 
lie  Roman  world  through  Palmyra.  It  afterwards  became 
lii«d  to  the  empire  as  a  free  state, and  was  greatly  favoured 
?  Hadrian  and  the  Antoniuct>,  under  whom  it  attained  its 
I'latest  splendour. 

Odeiiatus,  a  native  of  Palmyra,  having  rendercnl  great 
ctTicci  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  war  against  the  Persians, 
Huiucd,  with  tho  consent  of  Gallicnus.  the  title  of  king  of 
'^Im^ti,  and  Gallienus  coaforred  upon  him  the  oommand 


of  all  the  forces  in  tho  East  O  lunatus  obtained  several 
victories  over  the  Persian*,  but  being  at  last  treacherouii|f 
killed,  his  wife  Zenobia,  an  aspiring  woman,  n^uumed  the 
crown,  and  styling  herself  Queen  of  the  East,  asserted  b«t 
sovereignty  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria. 

The  confusion  into  which  the  empire  was  thrown  by  do- 
mestifl  dissension  an<l  the  numerous  aspirants  to  tho  thron* 
lelt  Zenubia  undisturbed  for  several  years,  during  the  latter 

Cirt  of  tho  reign  of  Gallienus  and  the  subsequent  reign  of 
laudius.  But  after  Aurclianus  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
he  resolved  to  put  down  Zcnobia,  who  bad  extended  her 
conquests  over  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Aurelian  soon  reco- 
vered that  province,  and  defeated  Zenobia's  troops  near 
Antioch.  and  afterwards  at  Emesa,  in  a  great  battle  in 
which  the  queon  commanded  in  person.  Zunobia  retired 
to  Palmyra,  which  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortifled, 
as  it  required  a  lung  siego  and  a  number  of  military  engines 
t<>  reduce  it.  Zenubia  endeavoured  to  escape  towards  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  overtaken  by  the  soldiers  of  Aurelian 
and  made  prisoner.  Palmyra  then  surrendered,  and  Au- 
relian left  a  garrison  in  it.  He  put  to  death  several  of  the 
ciiief  ofllcers  of  Zenobio,  and  among  others  her  ministor, 
the  pbdoeopbor  Longinus.  After  some  time,  the  people  of 
Palmyra  revolted,  and  killed  the  Roman  garrison.  Au« 
rehan,  on  receiving  infbrmation  of  it  in  Thrace,  marched 
quickly  back  to  Syria,  and  having  entered  Palmyra  without 
resistance,  directed  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  tho  in- 
habitants.  This  is  averred  by  his  own  letter  to  Probus, 
whom  he  oppomted  governor  of  the  place,  and  which  has 
been  preserved  bv  Vopiscus.  Zcnobia  appeared  as  a  roptivo 
in  tho  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian  at  Rome,  after 
which  she  was  allowed  to  reside  at  a  countrv-house  near 
Tibur,  where  she  spent  tho  remainder  of  her  life.  SynccUus 
says  thai  she  married  a  Roman  senator,  and  had  clnldrcn 
by  him.  A  Latin  inscription  at  Palmyra,  copied  by  Wood 
and  Dawkin<t,  shows  that  the  pince  was  garrisoned  by  tlitf 
Romans  nntlcr  Diocletian,  who  built  or  restored  se'voral 
edifU-es.  Justinian  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  havinf 
fortiflod  Palmyra  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  The  Moslems 
took  it  under  the  caliphate  of  Abu  B«kr,  Mohammeil'i 
successor.  (Ockley,  History  of  the  Saraeent.)  We  heor 
no  more  of  Palmyra  after  this  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Uenjainin  of  TuHela  visited  it.  He  says  it  wss  encom* 
passed  by  a  wall,  and  that  there  were  in  it  4000  Jews, 
\Bliant  and  prepared  for  battle,  who  make  war  with  th« 
children  of  Edom  and  the  clitldn^nof  Garah  or  the  Arabians 
aiie  Agarcnesof  the  Christian  lii»torians  of  the  middle  agesX 
!>ubjeci  unto  the  kiiiydum  of  Noialdinus,  and  they  help  tbii 
lurdering  Ishtnaelites,  Among  them  Isaac,  surnamed 
GriDCus,  and  Nathan  and  Uiiel,  have  the  pre-eminence. 
(Purchos,  ix.,  ch.  A.)  The  latest  historical  notice  of  Pal* 
myra  is  its  plunder  in  1400  by  the  army  of  Tamerlane.  It 
has  been  in  a  ruined  and  desolate  state  for  centuries  post, 
and  the  spot  is  inhabited  bv  a  small  tribe  of  Bedowin 
Arabs,  who  havo  built  their  novels  in  the  peristyle  of  tbe 
great  temple. 

The  flrst  appearance  of  Palmyra  is  Torjr  striking.  Its 
innumerable  columns  and  other  ruins,  extltnding  nearly  • 
luilo  and  a  half  in  length  and  unobstructed  by  modern 
buildings,  contrast  by  their  snow-white  appearance  with  the 
yellowish  sand  of  the  desert.  But,  examined  separately, 
few  of  those  remains  can  be  called  beautiful  as  works  of 
art.  Tho  largest  columns  do  not  exceed  4  feet  in  diameter 
and  40  feet  m  height.  There  is  a  ereat  sameness  in  the 
architecture,  all  the  columns  being  Corinthian,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  surround  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
which  are  Ionic  and  lluted.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trav>elt  in 
Syria,  i^-c.  in  1BI7-18.)  Upon  the  whole,  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra ore  inferior  in  grandeur  and  stylo  to  those  of  Baalbek. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  Palmyra  are  perhaps  its 
sepulchres,  which  are  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  antient 
city,  and  arc  budt  in  the  shape  of  square  towers,  fnmi  three 
to  tivc  stories  high,  each  forming  a  sepulchral  chamber,  with 
recesses  divided  into  four  or  flvo  compartments  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead  bodies.  Some  of  the  chambers  arc  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  tinted  Corinthian  pila&tcrs,  and 
the  walls  are  stuccoed  white.  The  ceiling,  on  which  the 
paint  is  still  perfbcl.  is  ornamented  like  that  of  the  peristyle 
of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  with  tlic  heads  of 
various  deities  disposed  in  diamond-shaped  divisions.  Re- 
inaiiis  of  inummios  and  mummy-cloths  aic  found  resembling 
tho«e  of  Egypt.  Thj  linos  of  the  streets  and  the  foundations 
of  the  houses  are  disttDguiahable  in  some  placet.  Small 
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X0W8  of  colnniii**  dcniitc'  the  areas  of  the  open  courts  of 
wivate  hoittcs,  as  ut  P.  lujimi.    The  inscriptions  found  at  i 
nliiiyni  are  eitlur  Greek  or  Palmyreoo.  with  the  exception  | 
of  on*  in  Hebrew  and  one  or  two  in  Latin.  On  the  inbrri)>-  • 
tions  of  Palmyra  see  iho  work  '  Inscriptioncs  Grarcro  Pal-  j 
myrenorum  cum  Annotatiombus  Edw.  Bernardi  cl  Thomns  i 
Smilhi,'  UlroclU,  H,9S,  and  tluit  ut'  llu>  uru-u;ali-l  FluIilt 
Giorgi,  'Do  Inscnptiouibus  Pulu)\teni!i  qua-  in  Mus^a^u 
Oapitolino  adsenantur  interprelandis  Epistola.'  Rome,  1782. 
Giorgi  makes  out  a  Palmyrenc  alphabet,  which  Barthileoiy 
had  attempted  to  do  before  him,  but  not  taecessfutly.  The 
nntientcoiunu'ri  0  (-f  Palmyra  has  bot  ti  <liscutse(!  by  Heercn. 
(Journal  nf  Education,  vol.  u.,  and  the  refurencos  there 
given.) 

Wood  and  Dawliins  titited  Palmyra  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  published  a  deaeripHon  of  its  remains, 

with  plates  Mio,  Lijtidoii.  irrjS.  Since  thriT  tirrif  Volncy, 
Cassas,  liankesi,  Irby,  aad  olhcr  travellers  liave  vibiied  the 
same. 

PALMY'RA  (Zoology),  Savigny's  name  for  a  genua  of 
Dorsibranchiate  Annelids,  distinguishable  by  tbeir  upper 
fasciculse,  the  bristle  like  or  hair-hko  processes  forming 
which  are  large,  flattened,  disposed  in  a  fan-shane,  ana 
brilliant  as  polished  poM.  Their  cirrhi  and  biancuiaj  arc 
but  little  marked,  'llieir  body  is  elongated,  and  tlicy  Ikave 
two  rather  limg  atld  three  Tcry  small  tentacles. 

The  only  iiteeiea  kmnrn  is  Palmyra  maiferot  Sav. 

LoenHty. — Seas  of  the  Ide  of  France. 

I*.\I.MYR.\,  a  name  applied  by  the  Europeans  in  India 
to  the  stately  palm  called  by  botanists  Bnras$ns  fldMliformig.  i 
[BoRASSUS.J  This  by  the  Hindus  is  called  Tul  aii  l  Tar, 
whence  ita  »ap  is  named  taree,  and  this  being  fermented 
to  produce  a  spirit,  has  given  origin  to  the  toddy  of  Euro- 
peans. This  tree  is  common  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  and  the  southern  parts  of  India,  and  extends 
even  as  fiir  north  as  30*  of  N.  latitude.  Its  leaves  arc  em- 
ployed \n  making  fans  and  punkabs,  and  also  in  thatching : 
the  ftuit  is  eaten :  the  sap  fa  dnuik  in  its  natural  state,  and 
Ibma  a  refreshing  bew erage^  or  is  evaporated  to  make 
or  coarse  sugar ;  but  if  Ibrmented,  it  forms  one  of  the  intoxi« 
eating  liquors  of  tropical  countries.  This  tree  nflcn  presents 
a  Tery  remarkable  appearance,  that  of  groninq;  apparently 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  banyan  tree  (Ficus  indiai).  This 
has  been  well  explained  by  Dr.  Roxburgh :  tbe  seed  of 
ib9  latter,  haring  been  eaten  by  birds,  is  by  them  frequently 
depositc'!  '■n  ihe  moist  upper  parts  of  the  leaves  and  spathcs 
of  the  H,i.ni)ia  treo,  wlicic  gcrminatinfy,  it  soon  sends  down 
its  descending  shoots  or  root<,  whu'h,  in  course  of  tuuc, 
entirely  encircle  the  palm.  This  finally  appcart  with  only 
its  bunch  of  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  trunk  of  the 
banyan-tree,  out  of  wnion  it  appears  to  be  growing,  though 
actually  older,  and,  tike  it,  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
irronnd. 

TALODEVACA.  ["Cow-trkk.] 

PALOMl'NO  Y  VELASCO.  DON  ACISLO  ANTO- 
NIO, an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  was  born  in  1653  (some 
■ay  18SB),  at  Bujafance,  near  Cordora,  in  tiie  uniTorsity 

of  which  city  ho  became  a  student,  but  his  predilection 
fur  the  arts  induced  hun  to  take  instruction  in  painting 
from  Don  Juan  do  Valdc?  Leal,  iti  v^hose  company  he  went 
HI  1678  to  Madrid  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
styles  of  different  schools.  lie  was  introduced  to  king 
Charles  II.  by  the  celebrated  Coello,  and  ubtained  tlimugh 
the  friendship  of  Cnrenno  a  commission  to  paint  the  <,'allerv 
Del  (.iiL'i  Vo.  He  painted  the  liislury  of  l'>\clie  so  entirely  to 
thu  king's  satisfaction  that  he  gave  him  the  title  of  his  pha- 
etpal  painter  and  a  eomiderablc  pension.  He  obtained  aueb 
numerous  commissionSi  that  notwithstanding  bis  extraor- 
dinary industry,  he  was  often  unable  to  do  more  than  fur- 
nish the  design,  leavin  g  it  to  Tx-  fimMied  by  his  pupil  Dio- 
niseo  Vidal.  His  reputation  continued  to  increate,  and  all 
his  works,  which  he  executed  at  Valencia,  Salamanca,  Gra* 
nada,  and  Cordova,  to  which  cities  he  was  successively 
invited,  were  highly  approved.  It  has  been  a  reproach  to 
hirn  that  among  sora  •  of  his  grainiest  works,  such  as  the 
Cmf'j^sion  of  St.  Peter,  I'.i  ihe  cathedral  of  Valencia,  and 
those  .11  tlic  cathedral  uf  Cordova,  his  figures  are  tuo  faith- 
ful tr/vnscvipts  of  ordinary  iife._  What  ho  executed  himself, 
whether  in  oil  or  tn  fteseo^  is  distinguished  by  invention  and 
drawing,  and  his  perspective  and  colourii^  arc  adminhUe. 
He  died  at  Madrid,  April  13.  1 7iG. 

P.il.iniiii'i  i-i  the  auii..:ii-  i,f  a  \*oi k  in  three  parts,  theoreti- 
cal, practical,  and  biographical.  The  first  two  bear  the  title 


of  '  El  Musoo  pictorico  y  Escala  optica.'  Tht  (biitlH^ 
'  El  Parnuso  £.<panol  pictorico,  lomo  tctoeiro,'  Ifaua 
1724.  thoug^b  perhaps  only  interided  as  an  sppcniiix  u,t'. 
two  others,  >s  by  far  the  must  important  and  iDiere»tji<.  H; 
may  be  considered,  says  Fuseli,  as  the  Vasari  of  Sj:  . 
copious,  OS  credulous,  as  negligent  of  dates,  too  g&tii.:....  . 
eriei%:y.  too  indofinUe  for  tlio  delineation  of  cbsfKte,  1/ 
i'Uiiuentiy  useful  with  ti»:  emendations  of  modem udi^ 
accurate  biographers.  | 
PAJLOS,  a  little  port  of  Andalucia,  on  tbe  south  1^un 
eoast  of  Spain,  has  become  eelebrated  as  the  spot  iba  . 
Columbus  bailed  on  his  first  voyage  of  dlstovtn  a  ;> 
muraaig  of  the  3rd  of  August,  1492.  [CuL(.Mi)i.s.J  Pr-.- 
vioUB  to  this,  the  port  of  Palos  had  been  condemoeicti^ 
to  some  dismeanour  of  its  inhabitants,  to  iBsintain  iHmtn 
vels  for  a  twelvemonth  for  the  publie  sMviecstidiintti' 
this  circumstance  that  it  owed,  what  oflcrvrards  prr^  i-, 
honour,  of  furnisliing  the  vessels  employed  in  tkeusMt  ' 
of  the  New  World.  The  town,  w  hich  at  all  litnesimti 
small,  now  contains  II uu  inhabitants,  whose onlv tni:ai- 
sists  of  wine,  brundy  distilleries  for  the  con»ffip«i< 
Seville,  and  wood  from  the  pine-forests  in  the  nmliia» 
hood.  The  only  remarkable  buihlin^  is  a  ommi,  fe- 
rn erly  a  temple  consecrated  to  Proserpine,  and  »bitL,i.- 
ing  tlie  middle  ages,  was  occupied  by  tbe  knights  d  ii 
Temple. 

(Mtnano,  Dieeiwario  Gtografiat  d»  Eqiaia  ^Pti^ 
vol.  vi. ;  Navarrele,  Cofecei'on  oe  Viiq^  vd.  ii.;  Has, 

Hist,  del  Nuevo  ifundo.) 
PALSY.  [Paralysis.] 
PALUDl'NA  (Mahuologv).  [Pkristomsans.] 
PAI.VTHU.X,  a  genus  of  zoupbytic  anuxuds  iL^:. 
Alcyunium.  [Zoanthaaia.] 

PAMIERS,  the  chief  town  uf  an  arrondisseDKOtiiUi 
department  of  Aridgc  or  Arridge  in  France.  It  ii  btufitis 
the  valley  of  the  Arnuge,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  ibi  ir«, 
about  iu  miles  north  uf  Fuix,  the  capital  of  the  itft::tA: 
and  about  40  miles  south  by  east  of  Touioii^'e.  Paoien  i.i 
known  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  name  of  Fieddsiei» 
delatnm,  and  it  ranked  as  the  capital  of  tbeeettirtyrfF<^. 
The  town  is  of  middling' size  ;  and  though  tbe  Jtrtti t 
well  laid  out,  the  houses  aiu  ill  built.  There  is  sratUii. 
said  to  have  been  built  from  tbe  designs  of  the  uiii-': 
Mansard;  also  a  small  theaue.  The  papulatiou,  a  lu. 
was  1)50  fbr  tbe  town,  or  6048  for  tbe  wbdleeoaHNat.c 
1S3G,  it  was  6905  for  the  comtnune.  The  chief  va^t'■i^ 
tures  are  of  steel,  files,  scvthes,  ordmorj-  woollen  claii^«* 
cotton  and  woollen  yarn;  the  wool  employed  u  Spw^- 
There  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Considerable  uadeio  ci^:  ^ 
carried  on.  Tbe  environs  of  tbe  town  are  rich  in  ^ 
fruit,  and  pasturage.  Pamiers  is  the  seat  of  alwlif^ 
tbe  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Toolosii;* 
diocese  compieheiid'i  the  dc()arlmeiu.  'I here  aie  iJ* 
town  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  and  a  liifcL 
There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighbourhood,  wm*' 
considBred  to  be  serviceable  lor  chronie  diaoide«- 

The  arrondisaement  of  Pamiers  comprehends  the  w"* 
part  of  the  department,  and  is  divided  into  six <»"'*f 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace:  "'•^P—f^ 
1 15  communes,  and  had.  in  IBSl,  >  pefttlatiOIB 01 
PAMPAS.   rPi.AiMa.1  , 
PAMPELU'NA.  or  PAMPLO'NA.  [Nataw^J 
PA'MPIIII.US  W.1S  a  native  of  Amphipoli*  <f 
Apelles),  but  he  studied  his  art  under  Eupompui*'*'^ 
and  succeeiled  in  cstahhshinej  the  seliool  whu-li  b  •  ^ 
foundeil.  Eupompus  was  a  native  of  Sicyoa  and  f*^^ 
of  tbe  Sieyonian  school  of  painting.   He  'B'^'^!"'^  ,f 
style  of  art,  and  added  a  third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  tM  w 
only  acknowledged  two  distinct  styles  of  painUng^^^ 
previously  as  the  Helladic  and  the  Asiatic,  but  *''**J"lJ|^ 
to  Eupompus  u  tbe  Attic  and  the  Ionic.  These 
with  the  Sicyonie, henceforth  formed  the  three '  ^ 
styles  of  Grecian  painting.  (Pliny,  xxxv.  Ifl.  36  >  v;.,^ 
his  pupil  Pamphil\is.  EupompuaMMUishsd  thow  P;'"^r 
of  art  v.h„-h  Euphranor,Apeltoa,PwilH|aB»^«»*'*^ 
successfully  developed. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyonic  ia<« 
attention  to  droroalic  truth  of  compositioa.  an<>  „|^<f 
more  systematic  style  of  design.  The  leading  pn^  k-^  |^ 
Eupompus  were,  that  man  should  be  '•P***^'j- j,f lyi' 
actually  appea:  >,,  not  u^^  he  really  i?,  and  tliStOSi  ^  ^ 
was  to  l  e  imitated,  not  an  artist,    ^^<l'|y•  *  ,  i^afCk 

Such  was  the  imewei  which  KuiwmpM*  4'*^' 
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Pampbilua  succeeded  Eupompus  in  the  sdiool  of  Sicyon, 
ind  taught  his  principles  to  Ai>t:U(;».  He  was,  &a>s  Pliny 
(XXXV.  lu,  3u).  the  first  painter  who  was  skilled  in  all  the 
sciences, '  omnibus  lit«ris  eruditiu,'  partieuladj  srithnietic 
tnd  geometry,  without  vbiob  hi  denied  (halwt  could  be 
perfecltid.  By  arithmetic  and  eeonietry  wo  must  understand 
tluse  principles  of  the  art  wnich  can  be  reduced  to  rule : 
Ivanliinietic,  ilic  :\  item  of  the  construction  and  llie  propor- 
ttuns  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body;  by  ^eomutry,  per- 
spective and  optiet,  at  Imst  so  rautli  of  thciQ  as  is  necessary 
t)  giwacomet  representation  of  and  »  proper  balAlui*  to  Um 
figurw.  Flaxnan  properly  explaint  tb«  terras  by  tbe  rules 
c'  jutjportion  and  motion;  he  reroarkis,  '  How  j.':  iih  'ry  and 
.i:i:htue!ic  were  applied  to  t!ie  Study  of  the  huuuu  fjgvire, 
Vuruvius  informs  us  from  the  wrilinc;*  of  Cirt-ek  urlwls. 
perhaps  from  those  ot  Pamphilus  himself :  "a  man.' says  he, 
"  raaj  be  so  placed  with  his  aroM  Mid  legs  extended,  that 
his  navel  being  made  the  centre,  a  circle  can  be  drawn 
round  touching  the  extremities  of  his  fingen  and  toes.  In 
t!io  Ilk*;  manner  a  man  !<taii<li]^^  upriglit,  v>llh  his  amis 
exitioded,  is  enclosed  in  a  square  the  extreme  extent  of  his 
arms  beinf^  cqnal  to  his  height*"  Flaxroan  remarks  alao, 
t'.ut '  it  is  tm]>o48ible  to  tee  the  nnnMrout  llcuiM  apringins, 
l  imping,  dancing,  and  CsHing  in  die  HamilatMttm  paint* 
ings  on  the  painted  vases,  and  the  antique  lai»o  relievos. 
■Without  being  auured  that  the  painters  and  sculptors  must 
luye  employed  geometrical  figures  to  determine  inr  iliY^ree^ 
ofrarrature  in  the  body,  and  angular  or  rectiiioear  extent 
r  r  the  limbs,  and  to  fix  the  centre  of  gravity.' 

Such  was  tbe  authority  of  Pamphilus,  tayi  Pliny  (XXXT. 
10.  36),  that  chiefly  through  his  mfluence.  first  in  Sieyon 
:jri'l  tlien  tlirouyiiout  all  Greece,  nohle  youth  were  tauglit 
the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others;  it  was  considered 
amongst  tbe  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  was  practised  exclu* 
atvaly  hr  Iha  firea>bom,  Ibr  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  ail 
•tavat  lae  iiaa  of  tlia  fcttrom  or  graphis  (ypaf  ic)- 

In  this  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
schools  of  aniient  paintinj^,  tlie  protjressivo  courses  of  stu<iy 
><■  ujiicd  the  lon;^  period  of  ten  years,  comprehending  in- 
struction in  drawing',  '  arithmetic,' geometry,  anatomy,  and 
painting  in  its  diiTerent  branches.  The  fee  of  admission  was 
Bo  leas  than  a  talent  (Pliny,  xxxv.  10,  36>;  a  large  fee.  for 
the  Attic  talent,  which  ia  most  probably  here  alluded  to, 
^vas  ahout  216/.  sterling.  Pliny  mentions  that  Apelle:)  ar.d 
Moiaiuhius  both  paid  this  fee.  Apelles  studied  under 
Ephorus  of  Ephesus  before  he  entered  the  school  of  Pam* 
pbiliM  at  Sioroii'  Pauaiaa  of  Sicgron  also  studied  enoauatio 
tinder  INinpnilat,  but  Pliny  does  not  inform  as  whether  he 
V . '  ,r^r.pr}  f-1  his  ■ijrhr.nl  nrirf  paui  the  above-tnentioned  fee. 

i'a.upli.iu^,  like  iui  mantel  Eupompus,  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  principally  with  the  theory  of  art  and  with  teach- 
iofi.  foe  we  have  very  scanty  notices  of  bis  works.  Yet  he 
ladhispapil  Mslanthias,  aeeoiding  to  Quintilian  (xii.  lO). 
wife  the  roost  renowned  amongst  the  Greeks  fur  composi- 
tion. We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
■  Heraclidee,'  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Plutut,  3s5).  and 
three  others  mentioniMi  by  Pliny — the  Battle  of  Pbhunand 
Victory  of  the  Athenians,  Ulysses  on  the  Raft,  and  a  rela- 
lioQshiph 'coenatio.' probably  a  family  ^rtrait;  these  pic- 
were  all  eonapieuous  lor  Ih*  aeientiSc  arranigement  of 
their  Darts,  and  their  subjeeta  eertainly  nUbrd  good  mate* 
nals  for  fine  com|>osilioii. 

Tbe  perio<l  of  Paiupliiliis  is  sufTicienily  fixed  hv  the  rir- 
:umHtancc  of  his  having  taught  Apelles,  and  he  conse- 
lucntly  llouhftlted  somewhat  before  and  about  tbe  time  of 
Pkilip  II.  of  MacedoDb  from  n.c  388  to  aboal  a.c.  348.  He 
eft  writings  upon  the  arts,  bnt  they  have  unfortunately  suf- 
'*red  the  common  fate  of  the  wriliiif:*  of  every  otlier  antient 
mist.    He  wrote  on  painting  and  fuiuou^i  painters. 

PA'MPHILUS  was  bishop  of  Ca>sarea  in  Palestine,  and 
be  intimate  friend  of  Euaebius,  who  was  called  Pamphili 
ifter  him.  [BvsuitJS.]  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
ivrytus,  nnd  to  have  been  educated  by  Fierius.  He  spent 
lie  f;re*aier  part  of  his  life  in  CaesareiDi,  where  he  suffered 
ii  irH  rdom  in  the  year  3o9. 

klii  wasti  man  ot  profound  learning,  and  devoted  him  i  It 
hiefiy  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  woiks 
f  Chrtstiaa  writers.  Jerome  states  tbet  he  wrote  out  with 
in  own  hand  the  greater  pert  of  Origen's  works.  He 
lunded  A  hl.nai  v  Ci-s.:ii\.\i,  rlnctly  ronsi':,tinp  of  eccle- 
iMtical  workii,  which  bec«m«t  ceicliraled  llixou|ihout  the 


Cairistiaa  world.  It  was  dcstnved  belbre  (he  middle  of  the 
seventh  eentory.  He  eonstanlly  tent  and  gwe  awav  copies 
of  the  f^criplurcs.    Both  Euaebius  and  Jerome spesit  itt  tha 

highest  terms  of  iiis  piety  and  benevolence. 

Jerome  states  that  Pamphilui  composed  an  ap<)1.t|;  v  for 
Origen  before  Eusebius;  but  at  a  later  period  having  dif 
covered  that  the  work  which  he  had  taken  for  I^raphilus^ 
was  only  the  first  book  of  Euaebius's  apology  for  Onjjen  he 
denied  that  Pamphdus  wrote  anything  except  siiort  letters 
to  his  fi  lends.  The  truth  seems  to  he  that  the  fir^t  live  b  joks 
of  the  '  Apology  for  Ori^eu'  were  composed  by  Eusebius  and 
Pamphilus  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Eusebius  aloni^ 
after  tbe  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another  worit  which  Pam- 
philus effected  in  coi^unetioo  with  Eusebius  was  an  edition 
of  the  Septuagiiit,  from  tbe  text  in  Origen's  '  Hexapla.' 
This  edition  was  generally  used  in  the  Eastern  churoh. 
Montf.xucon  and  rahrains  have  published  'Contents  of  th« 
Acts  of  the  Apostles' as  a  work  of  Pamphilus;  but  this  is 
in  all  probahilMjr  Ibc  production  of  a  later  writer. 

Eusebius  wrote  a  'Life  of  Pamphilus.'  in  three  books, 
which  is  now  entirely  los^wtth  the  exception  of  a  few  ii-air. 
ments,  and  even  of  tiicse  the  genuineness  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have  however  notices  of  him  in  tbe  'Eccle- 
siastical History'  of  Eusebius  (vii.  32),  and  in  the  'Dc  Viris 
Illustribus'  and  other  worlu  of  Jerome.  (Lartlner's  Crwab* 
biliiy,  part  ii..  e.  59,  and  the  Butinritiss  tlian  quoted.) 

PAM  PIl  Y'LI.\  (TTo/i^f.Xi'ai,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  for- 
merly called  Mopso]iia  according;  to  Pliny  (.Hist.  Nat.,v.i$)f 
extended  aloni;  the  coast  of  tiie  Med.tcminean  from  Olbin 
to  Plolemais*  (a  distance  of  640  stadia  according  to  Strabo^ 
xir^  p.  (>(>7) :  It  was  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Pisidia,  on 
the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  south-weslern  part  of  Phrvi;ia, 
and  on  tbe  east  by  Cilicia.  Pamphylia  was  separated  fioin 
Pisidia  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  was  drained  hy  numerous 
streams  which  (lowed  from  the  high  land  of  Pisidia.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Captain  jSeaulbrt 
aa  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary,  but  thia  remark  does  not  appljr 
to  the  interior  of  the  oountry.  whieh,  aoeording  to  Mr.  Fel- 
lows's  Rf-rniint  (.ErrM7"iJo/j  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  20^),  is  very 
beautiful  and  pictuiesque.  The  veslei  n  part  of  the  coast 
is  surrounded  hy  lofiy  mountains,  which  rise  from  the  sea 
and  attain  the  neatest  height  in  Mount  Solyma  on  tiie 
eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The  western  part  of  tbe  eonntiy 
is  composed,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows  (p.  184),  'for  thirty 
or  forty  mileis,  of  a  mass  of  incrusted  or  petrified  vegetable 
matter,  lying  cmhosomed,  as  it  were,  in  llie  side  of  the  high 
range  of  marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have 
formed  the  coast  of  this  country.  As  tbe  streams,  and  in- 
ileed  larn  rivers,  which  llow  from  the  mountains,  eater  the 
country  formed  of  this  poront  niais,  they  rimost  totally  dis' 
appear  beneath  it  ;  a  few  little  strcatiis  only  are  kept  on 
the  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  j)ur[)oso  of  supplying 
aqueducts  and  mills,  and  henii^  carried  nlon^;  tlie  plain,  fall 
over  the  cliffs  into  tbe  sea.  The  course  of  the  rivers  beneath 
these  deposited  plains  is  continued  to  their  termination  at  n 
short  distance  out  at  see,  where  tbe  waters  of  the  rivers 
nse  abundantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  tbe  dis« 
tance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  thoshore.' 

Tue  Pamph)iiaiis,  according;  to  Herodotus  (vii. 'J I),  were 
descendants  of  the  people  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  Am- 
philochus  and  Calchas  after  the  destruction  <^  Troy.  Xber 
were  subdued  by  Crcesus  (Herol.  I  S8),  and  aflerwwds 
formed  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  supplied  Xerxes 
with  thirty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Greece  (Ilurod., 
VII.  yl  i.  We  know  very  little  of  the  liis!oi  \  of  this  pro- 
vince, and  It  i->  not  improbable,  considering  its  proximity  to 
Pisidia  (Pisidia],  that  its  dependence  on  the  Persian  em- 
pire was  oftentimes  merely  nominal.  Under  the  Syrian 
kings  it  fbnned  a  separate  proflnoe  including  Pisidia  ;  and 
the  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Roman 
empire,  though  it  seemn  to  have  heen  .^.ometimes  united  to 
the  province  of  G&Iatia.   (Tac,  Jlist.,  ii.  'J.) 

Though  Pamphylia  was  of  small  extent,  it  contsiued  se> 
veral  towns  of  considerable  importance.  OlWa,  the  first 
(own  on  the  west,  is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.,  p.  667)  a^  a 
strongly  fortified  place  on  the  coast ;  and  beyond  it,  on  the 
LLi-!rrii  hank  of  the  Catarracles  (Duden),  was  Attalia  (AdO' 
m),  founded  by  Attalus  Pbiladelphus,  king  of  Pergamos. 
Thia  «iiy  was  vniCed  hjr  Bt.  Pnul  in  his  road  ftrom  Psi|*  to 

•  riin«(;/iir.  A'al.,T.2«UnaM«l4(i.  14)aak«PanpliylulM«ieBiraiSiaL.- 

»>ii.~h  Ihry  r<-cV..ii<  a  .  ity  ..f  Puniptiytij  ;  but  ilu  naiorily  pf  writm  iftaki^ 
It  M%  >  l.yrUn    :v     I     .  .  o  <  ihit  it  it  ua  th*  boundario  orLycia  and 
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Antioek  {JeU,  xiv.  ii»  8«)w  Mr.  FcUov^  wh*  visited 
AdalM  in  18SS,  ifWkki  of  it  as  a  tnudl  liat  elaan  town, 

bmli  on  a  dtff  which  rises  sixiy  r-i^hiy  f-ol  above  the 
fcca,  and  iiifiiriiiii  us  (p.  187)  iliai  ii  cutilains  numerous 
fragments  of  aiitient  buihlin^^,  columns,  inscriptions,  and 
ktatucs,  which  are  generally  built  into  the  vralls  the  town 
with  care  and  tome  taste. 

EaMof  AKalia.aod60«ta(U«ftomtlMooaa<^«ntlwO«»- 
tnu  iAtkuh  was  Perge,  in  the  nei^hboarhood  ef  whieh  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  iIr'  Peru'wan  Artemis,  at  wliich  a 
sacred  meeting  iiraytiyvpt^f  was  liuld  every  year  <Cic.  m 
P'err.,  i.  20;  Strabo,  p.  667).  Perge  was  visited  twice  by 
Si.  Paul }  first,  when  ha  eaue  firom  Papbos  in  Cypriw  {4et*» 
ziil  and  the  saeond  timek  on  his  road  from  PIsidb 
{.4cU.  xiv.  'H,  25).  Perge  wa*  siuiated  between  and  upon 
thcsidws  of  two  hilK  with  an  extensive  valli-v  m  fruiit,  and 
backed  by  the  iiniuninins  of  the  Taurus.  (  Fellows,  p,  191.) 
ii  (Miasms  several  antient  ruios ;  of  whicli  the  principal 
Bie.  a  Isriee  tbeatl«b  of  ibo  width  of  S30  feet,  a  stailium,  or 
eounw  for  raees,  and  two  or  three  tsmplea.  Hie  next 
town  which  we  oone  to  n  Aspendus,  on  the  Eurymedon.  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  fiuni  the  sua  (Slrabu,  p,  667) ;  the 
greattir  pari  of  which  was  built  on  a  precipitous  rock(Ar- 
riun,  i.  tG).  It  appears  tu  ba^  c  l>e«n  a  place  of  considerable 
impurtaoco  in  (be  liioe  of  Alexander,  who  punished  the  in- 
babilanis  aevereljr  fur  refusing  to  contribute  fifty  talents 
and  supply  bim  with  the  liorseit  which  they  had  been  ac- 
c-uatome<l  to  rear  for  the  king  of  Persia.  (Arrian,  i.  26,  27.) 
Undi'i-  ihc  Sc'ifiiculic  It  was  able  to  bend  JOOiJ  men  against 
Setge,  a  tu«tt  oi  I't^tdm  (Pulyb.,  V.  73,  s.  3);  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  It  in  his  time  as  an  antient  and  noble  city,  fuU 
of  works  of  art  iCic  in  Karr.,  i.  29).  The  sita  of  ikapan* 
due  IS  doubtful.  Most  vuNnrn  maps  place  the  laoasni 
villago  of  Stains  upon  what  i.  -  ually  supposed  to  be 
the  positiuii  of  Aiipendun;  bui  Mr.  Fellows  states  that 
no  remains  of  «ntu|Uity  ure  to  bo  heaul  of  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood. Ea^kt  ot  Asp«tidu»,  and  beyond  the  Melas,  was 
Side  {Etki).  which  was  founded  by  the  ./Bolian  Oraaks 
of  Cuma  in  M  vsia ;  but  the  inbabitaots,  according  to 
Aman  (i.  26).  did  not  speak  Greek.  The  ruins  of  Side, 
which  contain  a  lar^o  theatre,  have  been  dcscriLed  both 
by  Captam  Jieaufort  and  Mr.  Fellows,  but  they  are  far 
infbrtor  to  the  niiiks  of  ttoal  of  iIm  otlwr  citiaa  «f  Fmm- 
phylia. 

PAN,  a  deitr  of  the  Greek  tnytholD^'v,  whoae  country 

wtv.-,  Arcadia.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  shepherds. 
Pail  is  represented  wiili  two  horns,  a  float's  beard,  a  goat's 
tail,  and  goal's  feet,  holding  the  syrinx,  a  kind  of  musical 

Cipe,  wbicu  bo  was  said  to  have  invented.  The  satyrs  are 
iaatlaindanli.  Fisn  iaaientioned  in  the  early  mytbi  as  MTinfr 
been  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  whom  he  assisted 
in  routing  by  frightening  them  by  a  wild  noise  whirh  Ite 
produced  by  blowing  in  a  sea-shell.  He  wasaUui^  i:  !  to 
have  accompanied  Bacchus  to  India,  and  that  upon  one  uc- 
casion,  by  uttering  a  loud  scream,  whioh  was  repeated  by 
the  eoboes*  h«  scared  away  ibe  aniBT.  From  theae  ineio 
dcnta  theezpteasion  *panie  Ibar,*  neaninga  tenor  produced 
by  no  obvious  or  sufficient  cuuie,  appeals  to  have  been  de- 
rived. Pan  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and  other  Greek 
filies.    His  worship  was  introduced  into  Italy  at  an  early 

C?riod,  where  he  wum  aldo  called  Inuus ;  and  festirals,  called 
upercalia,  were  instituted  m  honour  of  Pan  Lupereus,  the 
protector  of  iho  Hocks  against  wolves.  Aoeording  to  Servius 
(note  to  Virgd's  '  Eclogues,'  ii.  31)  Pan  was  also  considered 
as  the  god  of  Nature,  a  penioriiru  atiun  of  the  univenie,  the 
word  iiDi  ( xay\,  in  Greek,  meaning  'all,'  or  '  the  whole.* 
PAN,  the  Hindu  nwnoof  the W  «f  the  betk  pepper. 

PAN^NUS  of  Athens,  the  brother  or  the  nephew  of 

Phidias,  the  former  according  to  Pliny  and  Pnusnnia:!,  the 
laiter  according  to  Strabo,  was  one  of  the  fir^t  of  tiieGtweks 
who  attained  to  any  (:reat  cxoellence  in  painting;  ;  but  lie 
has  bt'en  very  improperly  termed  by  some  the  Ciinabuo  of 
the  Greeks,  for  although  the  contemporary,  he  w  as  luany 
yeers  the  junior  of  Polygnotwii  Mioon,  and  Dionysiua  of 
Ootophon,  who  had  all  deeerredly  attained  the  greatest 
fame  in  Athens  coiiMderal.ly  before  his  time. 

Panwnns  assistocl  I'hiduis  m  ducoratuig  the  Olympian 
.Iu|  iter,  but  Ins  nio,i  famous  work  Was  the  'Battle  of  Mara- 
thon' in  ihc  I'uicileai  .'Vihens;  it  contained  the  Iconics  or  pur- 
inul  Uguresof  MiUiade».Callimach«s.CyniPgirius,  generals 
of  ibe  Athenians,  and  of  Daiis  and  Artapbernee,  geium'.  f 
'  4rbirous  (Pliny,  xxxt.  8,  34) ;  their  mpecUvc  xuuues 


were  not  attaehed  to  tbe  fimrM  ill  this  instaiisa  (MtAim 
'Against  Otetiphon*).  that  having  already  beeMnesatnt^ 

quitcd  rn' t'lm  I'lieM  Iconics  havebetMi  (  OiisideieJ  1 .  ,ijD,jV 
porUaiU  111  Use  iullest  sense  of  the  lerm,  but  tlie  jjitiurtij 
Panaenus  cannot  have  been  painted  much  le$»  tb<(U4iiyiD| 
after  tbe  battle  of  Marathon  took  place,  and  imrly  ttosiij 
after  the  deaths  of  most  of  ibe  above-named  genenU;  || 
tbe  Poecile  was  built  by  Cimon  in  the  3rd  year  of  tbe  "li 
Olympiad,  20  years  aAer  tbe  battle  of  Maraiboo;  tbeOljEi^ 
plan  Jupiti  i  painted  in  the  6Clh,  35  Near*  liter,  »r>i 
Pliny  tueutiutu  the  ttord  as  the  |>enod  of  Paneatu.  Tbt 
portraiture  therefore,  unless  taken  fiom  earlier  pietan^ 
which  is  VMy  improbable,  must  in  thia  iostaaoe  havchMi 
eonfliwd  to  the  eoaiame  and  doeoratioM  of  geoeisli « 
known  to  have  hoen  worn  by  them  upon  the  occasion;  v-l 
the  •  Iconics  consequently,  whether  paintings  or  Hum, 
although  E^nietimes  portraits  in  oountenanoeMMlltlil 
figure,  were  apparently  not  neoeesahly  so. 

The  painting  of  the  BrtlU  of  Manthott  was  ia  fnr^ 
divisions ;  the  first  repraeented  the  positions  of  tlie  t*i) 
armies  before  the  battle,  the  second  and  third  tbe  [maciptl 
incidents  during  the  battle,  and  the  fourth  the  total  rotf 
and  flight  of  the  Persians;  each  in  itself  an  «xieD»ii«  ap- 
position and  fanning  an  indepeiuU'nt  picture.  (Ptiuoiai 
i.  15.)  Ita^aaMtutMicooassisiedPaMMttsinfBiJiiiii 
these  pictuNa,  moi  was  fined  M  mims  (IMl.),  for  lin| 
painted  the  barbarinns  larger  tlnn  ih  ■  GreeLs. 

Tlie  paintings  and  decoraiiona  ol  tiie  Ulvmpinn  Ji.ptMt 
by  I'aiiitiius  were  on  tlie  ihrouo  and  on  liie  wali  .>u*'.ii 
the  throne  of  the  ttatue.  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  Si*.)  li* 
subjects  of  the  paintings  were.  Atlas  SMpponiag  Hmui 
Mid  £aith»  with  Horeniea  near  bim  abatit  to  laUiw  iiia 
ftmn  hia  burden;  Theseus  and  Peirithous;  flgoresNTW' 
senting  Greece  and  Sulamis,  the  latter  bearing  tbcro<it 
nf  a  ship  in  hur  hand»;  the  Combat,  of  iktculet  mti 
tlie  Nomean  Lion;  Ajax  and  Cassandra;  Iiip|iodiiBiii, 
the  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  with  bermotheri  Proiwifatii' 
chained,and  Hercules  preptxring  to  dettroy  theTattiire*h<^ 
preyed  upon  him  ;  and  Penthesilea  dying,  supporleii  iff 
Achilles,  with  Hcsjvcrian  nymphs  heai  nig  fruit.  (Paunaa* 
T.  1  I.) 

PUny  tells  us  that  Panienus  painted  tbe  interior  of  tl» 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Elis  with  milk  and  t^thm;  1« 
petiuod  also  Iho  iniide  of  IfuMrva**  shidd,  bat  in  t 
manner  we  are  not  infbnned. 

Already  in  the  limp  of  Punaenus  prize  contests  were 
bh&hed  al  Curiulh  and  Delphi,  in  one  of  which  h«  Wl 
defeated  by  Timagoras  of  I'hakis  at  the  Pylbisn  git»* 
(Pliny,  zxxT.  9,  S5.}  Although  this  is  the  only  notiet  n 
have  of  Timagona,  he  must  have  bom  •  painter  of 
able  merit,  fi  om  i\m  single  cireunutuwak  Be  hiWieU'ev' 
brated  his  own  victorv  in  verse.  , 

PAN/KTIU8,  a  Greek  philosopher,  was  »  na:(T*  d 
Rhodes.  He  studied  at  Athens,  under  Diogen««  ib«  ^''^ 
and  afterwards  came  to  Rome,  about  140  b.c.,  ebcr«  m 

Sva  loHons  of  philosophy  and  was  intimate  'i''' 
miUanus.  the  younger  Lmliue,  and  Mybim* 
time  PansDtiuH  returned  to  Athens  where  be  l'***'"'T 
leader  of  tbe  Stoic  school,  and  where  he  died  at  a  *^ 
vanced  age.  Posidonius,  Scylax  of  Halicarria>suf, 
and  Mnesarchtis  are   mentioned  among  bis  aaC'f^ 
PansBtius  was  not  apparently  a  ilriot  Stoie,  but  '^'^  j 
an  Eclectic  philosopher  who  tempered  tlic 
his  sect  by  adopting;  sonieilmi^  of  the  more 
and  milder  principles  of  Plato  and  the  other  **'''"\, 
denicianB.  (CKixo,  IM  Finihits.  i\.  is.)  (-"^^''""''K*'^ 
Ripaatedly  of  the  works  of  PaniEtuis  m  term*  of  li-t  '  | 
TBoeratiotu  and  ackmwledgea  that  be  bonowed  mucii  n 
them,  wys  that  Ptumtius  atyled  Plato  'the  ^'"'l''^ 
'the  Homer  of  philosophy,'  and  witv  dissented  fromm» 
the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  &oul,  which 
not  to  have  admit te<l.    (  T u$cul.  QuePtt.,  i.  S2.)   .   ,  j  il« 
Aulus  Gellius  (xii.  i)  says  that  P»"*V"*  "^i^LoieJ 


principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the  later  Stoics,  aiidie"^ 
to  Zeuo's  original  meaning,  namely,  that  the 
ought  to  know  how  to  master  the  impianloM  v^'*' 


k/u|;ii»  lu  Kiiuw  uuw  \%i  master   \nv  utiyimm   —  ililK* 
receives  tlirouRh  the  senses.    In  a  ''■'"^'".''M'!  rsci'' 
which  PanwtiuB  wrot«  to  Q.  Tubero,  luontioned  by 
(D*  Fimbus,  iv.  9).  be  iosbructod  bim  bo«  ' 
pain,  but  BOTMr  laid  it  dowa      a  principU  t^^*' 


was  not  an  eril.   B«  WM  fwry  temperate  in  J»J ."''^^ 
afid  he  oftt  Ti  rpplied  to  dilSeult  questions  " 
iiesiiation,  saving  iirl^w*  •  I  wiU  tg^gfe  Google 
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Nom  of  At  tmb  ^  Panwlha  have  wnw  down  toni. 

.    ut  their  titles  and  «  few  sentences  from  them  an  quoted 
,  -y  Cioero.  Dto^ene*  Laertius,  and  others.    He  wrote  a 
^-"t-atise  "On  Duties,'  ihe  substance  of  which  Cicero  merjjod 
his  own  work  '  De  Officii*,'  Ctcecoaajit  that  Pantttius  had 
ft:#viilBd  hie  Mtfaject  into  three  parts*  11m  first  treated  of  those 
es^sea  in  vhich  men  (leliberate  between  what  is  honest  and 
bat  is  dishonest ;  the  second,  concerning  what  is  useful  and 
^  hat  is  disadvantageous:  and  lin-  tlm  l.  .tf  ili^r  c.i-i'^i  in 
whicli  the  uaej'ul  in  opp<«ed  lu  the  honc;>t:  that  he  treated 
the  two  first  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  did  not  go  on  with 
lb*  tbirdnft,  although  be  had  pRMaiied  iod0ao.Midthaiigh 
Im  VrnA  war  thirty  years  ttftcr  M  had  eottpOMd  th«  olhan. 
FFiis  disciple  Posuloniu.s  supplied  in  some  degree  the  defl- 
'  it  ncv.   (De  Ojficiis,  ui.  '2,  and  Epitt.  ad  Aft.,  xri.  1 1.» 
Pantetius  wrote  a  Ireati&o  'On  Divination,'  of  which  Cicero 

f robabty  made  uce  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  subject, 
n  hook  iL  42,  Cicero  quotes  Fanaetius  as  '  one  aOMRlf  the 
Stoics «ho  rejected  the  predictions  of  the  saolh«ayers ;  and 
bia  disciple,  oeylax  of  Ualicainassus,  an  astrologer  himself, 
and  alsu  a  distinguished  slateMnan  in  his  native  to^;i 
one  who  despised  all  iiie  Clmldoaa  arts  of  fortune-telling.' 

a  beattse  'On  Tranqudlily  of  Mind,'  which 
iMoaa  nay  ha««  bean  atada  iiaa  «r  hy  Flotareh  in 
I  haari 


hie  warit  Marine  the  saraa  liila.  Ha  viota  ana  a  hook  'On 

WoTidence  '  n  ntu  n^d  by  Cicero  (Ad  Attievm,  xiii.  8), 
another  'On  Mogi^irates,'  and  one  'On  Heresies^'  ur 
aects  of  philosiiphers.  His  book  *  On  Socrale^,' qiHited  by 
I>ioMocaLaartiua,andb)-  Plutarch  io  bis'  Lifeof  Aristide«,' 
mmm  ptabahiy  part  af  tha  latt-fMaiionad  work.  Laertius 
•ad  Sanaca  qoote  several  opinions  of  PansBtiun  concernine 
athiei  and  metaphysics,  and  also  physics.  He  ars:ue'l 
that  ttiL-  1'  ir.'i  /  aie  waH  inhabile<l,  contiary  to  the  conirr.  in 
opioiou  of  hw  lime.  Seneca  f  Epint ,  116)  relates  hi*  prudent 
wad  dignified  repl^  to  a  youn^;  man  who  had  asked  his 
••hriea  OD  tha  paasioii  of  Icive.  For  further  infonaation  con- 
mnh^  thia  aiiiingiinhail  phitoaopher  of  antiquity,  see 

•  Dmputalio  Hi'fnrico-Critiea  de  PannM:-!  Rli  -'li  i,'  by  F.  O. 
^an  Lynden.  Luyden.  1803;  and  Cbaidon  de  ia  H^chotte, 
'  M^laofaa  da  Crttiqna  at  da  PhHoloKiab*  ^  Fhhs. 

PANAMA',  THE  ISTHMUS  OP.  conttitataa  the  most 
aastern  and  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  long  isthmus  by 
which  the  two  Americas  are  united.  It  extends,  toj^ether 
■>  i'.h  the  proTince  of  Verapua,  which  is  contiijiiouR  lo  it  on 
the  we»l,  from  77°  to  83'  VV.  long.,  between  7"  W  and  JO" 
N.  lat.  When  measured  along  its  curve,  the  length  from 
eaat  lo  wait  ia  nearly  400  miles,  hut  its  width  variea  from 

to  lan  mllaa.  It  owy  oatar  a  aiirAaa  af  abont  80,ooo 
^qtiare  Bflatt  or  amaidatahly  mora  tb»R  tba  aalant  af  lie- 
land. 

The  town  of  Santa  Marin,  the  first  European  settlement 
in  America,  was  founded  by  Balboa,  in  IS  10,  on  thia  iath- 
nrus.  but  the  site  is  now  hardly  known.  Thongb  tha  aom- 
pantively  small  width  of  the  isthmus  was  soon  disoorered, 
and  the  great  advanta^e^  which  it  offered  to  a  speedy  and 
eauy  communication  bct  A-  L-ri  tlir  Atlantic  and  tlic  I'ficiftc 
were  apparent,  yet  for  three  hundred  years  after  tim  di»> 
eo««ry  the  natural  features  of  this  region  were  entirely  un- 
knewn.  Robertson,  ia  hia  *  Hiatoiy  of  America,*  observes 
tbvtfbafatbiAua  h  travaraed  in  all  ita  length  by  a  range  of 
high  mountains;  and  it  is  only  of  late  year?;  thut  Mr  Lioyd, 
tn  EngliNhman.  ban  surveyed  the  most  eastern  and  nar- 
nwest  part  of  it. 

Smface,  Soil,  CUnuUt,  and  /fnwf.— The  place  where 
ika  Andes  of  South  Aoarfca  lanninate  has  iKtt  been  quite 
•Mftainad.  On  our  niapa  a  monniain  ia  laid  down*  near 
I*  N.  lat.,  which  is  called  the  Peak  of  Gandelaria,  htit  it  Is 
lot  known  whether  it  i«  connected  with  the  Andes  or  is  an 
■lolated  summit.  There  ore  toma  rea<>on^«  for  suppusing 
that  it  15  not  connected  with  that  mountain-range.  But  it 
la  certain  that  waat  of  thit  monntain  (77°  ao'  W.  long.)  no 
hknga  of  hillo  or  monntaim,  not  atan  an  laolated  dviation 
'f  moderate  heii;ht  otcurs,  and  that  the  whole  istlimus  be- 
•*«?<»n  tl»e  two  sous  is  a  flat  counir}',  only  a  few  feet  aliove 
l»Hjh-«'f  ei' mji  k.  Tins  low  coui 1 1  l  y  extends  westward  tor 
^ore  than  a  hundred  miles  tu  the  western  extremity  of 
Hcndlogo  The  average  width  of  this  part  of  the  Isth- 
rr^us  does  not  axeeed  forty  milea,  and  oppoaite  Mandingo 
Hav.  called  aho  the  Chilf  of  S.  BUa^  ft  eontroets  to  1am 
'hi'.fi  ilnr'y  miles.  Thoshoreson biitb  occn  [c^  rocky.and 
whole  region  appears  to  conHist  of  an  itumense  mass  of 

t^jQ^  Tha  naia  M««nr  are  aafirad  byatbkkkfaror 


vegetable  ttonid,  and  ai»  eorand  irith  high  ibrett-frgai. 

The  shore*  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  difTicnlt  of  access  for 
larjije  vessels,  being  Unwlwith  n\iniorou»  small  rocky  islands 
called  keys.  Two  riveri  dram  tlie  Isthmus.  lliey  are 
called  respectfully  Cbucunaque  and  Chepo,  and  ruse  near 
78°  30'  W.  long.  The  Cbucunaque  runs  east-south-east 
about  eighty  milea,  and  tarning  west  by  an  abrupt  bend 
falU  into  the  Bay  of  8.  Miguel ;  the  Chepo  or  Ballano 
runs  wost-north-west,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of 
Panaiui.  about  24  miles  ea»t  uf  the  town,  making  a  simi- 
lar  turn  to  the  south.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  for 
laiiga  rivar  hanaa  aa  fhr  aa  the  plaoes  whara  tha  giaat 
band  oeeura.  With  all  tha  advantages  vrhldi  this  ragion 
poss«>.des  from  its  great  fertility  and  the  vicinity  of  two 
great  oceans  and  iiavipable  rivers,  it  is  thinly  inhabited, 
and  chielly  by  a  tribe  of  Iniliaiis,  the  Mandingrjcs  or  S.  Blaa 
ladiana,  who  are  at  eonstant  enmity  with  the  white  settlers, 
thoi^h  thay  raaeiva  fal  a  friendly  manner  the  vessels  which 
annually  visit  the  country  from  Jamaica.  The  whites  have 
only  a  few  settlements  on  the  Chepo  river,  and  even  these 
are  chiefly  occupied  by  negroes.  The  small  town  of  Cliej^o, 
above  ihe  bend  of  the  river  of  thai  name,  is  tlie  nioiti  con- 
siderable settlemant  of  the  whites,  but  the  inhabitantit 
have  littla  eoBiaiunkatien  wiUi  thair  nakhbouta  tha  Man* 
dingoea.  Tha  aoantinaM  of  tha  popidation  of  thia  regioa 
is  mainly  if  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  ihe  unhcalthi- 
uoss  of  the  climate.  Beinft  open  on  all  sides  to  a  vast  expaiiRc 
of  ocean,  every  wind  bnnys  rain,  and  thus  hardly  a  day 
passes  m  whiiEdi  tlie  country  ia  not  drenched  by  heavy 
showers,  which  somatioiaa  kat  fbr  aavaral  days  together. 
The  surface  of  the  country,  not  having  sufficient  slope  to 
carry  off  such  an  abtmdance  of  moisture,  is  convertea  into 
on  immense  swamp.  This  moisture  of  the  air  indeed  roain- 
laios  a  moat  luxuriant  vt^etation,  but  the  great  quantity 
of  vi^tabta  matter,  which  is  annually  reproduced  and  da- 
ooro  posed,  incroaaea  tha  miasma  whioh  exhales  from  a 
swampy  aoil  under  tha  inllnenoa  of  UTartieal  ann. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mandingo  Bay  some  hills 
comnuneo,  which  gradually  attain  the  elevation  of  moun- 
tains, and  extend  in  a  continuous  chuin  as  far  west  as  a  line 
drawn  across  the  Isthmus  from  Port  Limones  to  the  town  of 
Panami,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  These  hills  advanea 
close  to  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  they  rur- 
round  the  town  of  Poerto  Velo,  but  they  remain  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Pacific,  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a  level 
prairie  destitute  of  tt%&».  These  bills  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  width  of  the  Isthmus,  but  thev  are  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  ri^pa»  batwaan  whick  liea  tha  valley  of  tha 
rbarChagraa.  Tha  aonthem  ridga  doaa  not  exceed  looO 
or  1100  feet  in  height,  but  the  northern  Hues  much  higher, 
especially  east  of  Puerto  Velo.  These  hills  are  generally 
covered  with  thick  and  almost  imponetralile  foresis.  Tde 
vnlley  of  the  river  Chagres  is  rather  narrow,  but  the  river 
Itself  i»  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent.  [Chaore.]  The 
ehaiata  in  thia  portioa  <tf  the  Isthmus  differs  considerably  in 
the  north  and  hi  the  south.  At  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  northern 
coast,  the  rains  arc  almost  continual,  and  generally  descend 
m  torrents,  a  circumstance  which  renders  that  place  very 
unhealthy.  At  Panamii,  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the 
sMsons  are  regular.  In  April  the  weather  becomes  cloudy 
about  noon,  hut  after  driaxling  for  half  an  hour  it  clears  up. 
In  May,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock,  it  is  dull  with  slisfht 
rams,  but  the  afternoon  is  fine.  In  June  ihewi  i«  rain 
every  morning  and  evenini,',  but  the  middle  of  the  da\  is 
fkir.  As  the  season  advances,  the  rains  gradually  increase, 
and  are  incemant  during  July,  August,  September,  and 
Oetobar.  In  Ntnraaibar  tha  nights  are  alwayn  rainy  and 
cloudy,  but  during  tha  days  tha  »ky  begins  to  break.  In 
December  the  weather  improves,  and  in.i:inu;uy,  February, 
and  March  a  shower  of  rain  is  m  unoummon  as  a  beam  uf 
sunshine  in  the  other  "icason  of  the  year.  The  valley  of  the 
Cbagreo  saams  to  partake  rather  of  the  climate  of  P.mam4 
than  of  tluit  of  Puerto  Velo.  At  Panamfr  the  therraoroetor 
in  the  rainy  season  is  82"  during  the  night  and  tf}"  during 
the  day;  but  the  winds  being  at  that  season  variable  ai.d 
cool,  there  is  no  staifniitioti  in  t'ne  iitm^spluTc,  t'i;i;ii;;li  the. 
rain  is  incessant.  In  tho  dry  season  the  Icmpeiatuic  rues 
to  90'  and  even  93°  in  the  day-time,  and  tha  days  are  very 
sultry,  inasmoeh  as  oalms  prevail  at  that  season ;  but  the 
land-winds  at  night  are  cool,  oomin^  ehiefly  from  the  ad- 
jacent monniains;  and  the  rlimale  may  be  callf  l  t;'-ii>  i.^!!y 
healthy,  thougn  a  couMderable  munality  soniLtniK  s  uccursv^- 
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Bty  of  Limones  l)«gin;  the  thinl  region  of  the  I.ithmus.  | 
vkiob  exlaild*  westward  on  ihc  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  rocky 
iaIwBdfldled  Baoudo  do  Veia^ua,  and  on  the  Paciiic  to  tbo 
inaermoAt  oofmr  of  the  Gulf  of  Pahta,  a  distance  of  about 
80  mi\ti.    This  rottntry  exhibit*  different  natural  features. 
It  IS,  proppriy  speakin;;,  a  plain  wbith  rises  from  both 
outiiuift  wiiii  :i  v  ery  gt-iulc  ascent  towards  the  middle  of  the 
latbnus.    Numerous  i>)olated  hills  however,  rising  from 
300  to  600  feet  above  their  b«M,  tn  d«p«fMd  over  the  sur- 
fitfe  «f  this  plain.  Thsae  htU*  «eeur  nnwh  maro  ftequently 
lownrds  the  extremities  of  the  region  near  the  mountains  of 
Pueilo  Velo  am!  ike  table  land  ot  Veragua;  in  tlie  middle 
of  the  ret;ioii  ace  plains  uf  eunsidorable  extent,  especially 
b«tv«en  ihc  tuwua  of  Chagres  and  Cborrera;  on  these 
plaim  tome  ibulatad  ridges  of  hdls  of  inconsidemble  height 
weur.  The  hillt  u»  fanmUy  «ownd  with  Inea*  bat  ths 
plaim  anil  low  fraundt  which  surnnnidthsai  an  Baraiiiiafas 
or  prairie's,  desiituie  uf  trees,  but  envored  with  grass,  which 
supplies  paHkuru  la  iiuiucrous  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Tbuu;;h  the  ve^tation  of  this  region  is  generally  much  less 
viwwoua  than  in  the  oouotry  fartlier  east,  there  are  several 
cultivatad  tncta  and  others  which  may  be  cultivated.  The 
climate  aUo  is  murh  more  healthy,  especially  on  the  slope 
towards  the  Faoitk-,  which  in  climate  and  season  exactly  re- 
scinblos  the  oouniry  sunoundmg  the  town  of  Panamiu 
The  oouniry  along  the  shores  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  far 
laaa  hoallhy.  and  the  season  mnch  more  imgi^.  Accord- 
in^y  we  find  that  tb*  MHtbem  diatrieu  ara  «onjiw»tiv«l  v 
thiekly  aatiled,  while  the  nerthera  are  nearly  uninhabitod. 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  rejiion  arc  the  Trinidad  and  the 
Caymilo  or  Cborrera.    llie  Trinidad  enters  the  Clia^rcs 
about  24  miles  from  its  mouth,  after  n  course  uf  about  GU 
inilee*   It  riaM  near  the  south  coast,  not  far  fium  the  town 
of  Cborcora,  and  it  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  its 
course  as  fiur  up  as  the  town  of  Gapaa.  Tmvacaing  the 
Isthmus  in  a  diagonal  lino  from  south-weat  to  north-east, 
the  ni^riuultural  |)i()iluce  of  the  more  inhabited   li-^irn  's 
i»  cuitvey«>d  by  iUl!>  river  to  Chagres.    The  Cayuuta  ur 
Cborrera  is  formed  by  several  petty  streams  which  descend 
from  the  nattem  deoUvitjr  of  tho  t^te-liad  of  Vengna,  and 
though  it!  eonne  it  short,  it  it  iM»t|iUft  lo  the  town 
of  Chorreni.   There  is  a  harbour  at  lie  nUMttlv  hut  the 
atKh<ira(;e  is  bad  and  exposed. 

^Ve.-.t  i>f  this  re{;ion  is  the  table-land  (mesa)  of  Veragua. 
Its  eaalern  ascent  is  formed  by  projecting  mouotains  of  great 
elevmlion*  rising  abruptly,  and  frequently  exhibiting  an 
sltBoat  perpendicular  face  of  bare  rocL  The  surface  of  the 
table-land  itself  is  very  uneven,  and  several  summits  on  it 
rise  to  a  great  hei;;ht,  Tho  Peak  de  Vurugua  is  stated  to 
attain  nearly  L)uuii  feel  above  the  sea-level,  la  some  plates 
however  there  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  Thegatteial 
elevetien  of  this  table-land  abe«w  the  aea-level  is  auppoaed 
to  bt  faecwem  3000  and  4000  feet  It  approaohes  the 
Caribbeati  Sea  witliin  a  few  miles,  and  is  tseparated  from 
it  by  a  narrow  and  sligliiiy  hilly  tract.  Hut  on  the  side 
of  the  Pac.tic!  the  muunlains  approach  clusu  to  iho  sea, 
and  between  the  Gulf  of  Fanta  and  the  Bay  of  Montijo 
pfogeet  in  it  wide  and  numntaioeus  peninsula  into  the  Pa- 
ciAe.  This  peninaula  tonaiaataa  in  the  capea  called 
Punta  Mala  and  Punta  Mariftta.  We  are  Tery  little  ao- 
f]Li.iin'j''l  «  ith  tlic  rliinaic  and  soil  of  this  roRion,  but  as  it 
uniiouiitedly  is  much  more  populous  than  the  lower  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  it  must  be  presumed  that  it  is  favourable 
to  agriculture  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
last  circumstance  is  due  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  tur- 
fikce above  the  sea-level.  The  rivers  which  dcsceiul  from  this 
table-land  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  and  briug 
down  gri'at  quaniuies  of  earthy  matter,  whicii  they  de- 
posit at  their  mouths.  All  these  rivers  accordingly  have  a 
oar,  with  a  very  few  f«wt  of  water  on  it,  which  renden  them 
incapable  of  receiving  vesseli  above  100  lona  buidea. 

The  most  western  portion  of  the  lathmoa  of  Panamfc  be- 
gins at  the  western  decli\  itv  .f  the  table-land  of  Veragua, 
and  extends  to  tho  boiuuia  y-line  of  Central  America. 
This  line  begins  on  the  >lioie'>  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  at 
Cliica  or  Monkey  Point,  and  tcrraiuatea  on  the  Pacific  at 
Punu  Boraea.  This  region  is  rather  more  than  100  miles 
firom  east  to  west,  and  about  70  miles  from  north  to  south. 
The  northern  part  is  occupied  by  the  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  a 
sheet  of  water  '.lO  or  100  miles  in  length  from  cast  to  w.-st. 
and  on  an  iivfia^o  twenty  rniies  wide.  It  is  separated  liuin 
the  Caiibbeaii  Se.i  by  a  series  of  low,  swaiupy,  Uld  WOO'kil 

islands,  bctweea  which  there  are  throe  deep  pawages  tat 


vessels.   The  most  commodious      these  paMagts  a  tLi 
most  eastern,  near  a  tongue  of  land  projeetiag  km  th| 
continent.   It  is  called  Chiriqui  Mouth,  and  Mty  be  am 
gated  by  the  largest  vessels.   Farther  west  is  the  entruK 
called  Boca  del  Tore  (Bull's  Mouth),  whicli  is  only  16  k 
deep,  and  narrow,  but  of  easy  ac  r The  most  ttti»l«rg 
called  Boea  del  Dragon  (Dragon  s  Mouth),  is  oIm  uanmi 
but  very  deep.   Tlie  middle  portion  of  the  lagooo  » uecq 
pied  by  low  woody  islandii  hot  at  eaiph  estroaity  t  tm 
siderable  speee  ia  free  ftmn  islands,  end  aflKmb  ncdta 
tiii'-ljnriKi',  fis  the  lagoon  is  deep,  nml  tlii'  ^'mAI  of  ihe  Ci 
riijLJL'Liii      M  is   broken  by  the  luiur \euii.^'  lajaiulj.  llii 
country  ctjiitiguous  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Lgw* 
fur  a  distance  of  about  '20  miles,  is  low  and  swamp),(k 
soil  being  covered  with  a  thick  layer  uf  alluviuis|Hi 
duoed  by  th«  anniwl  innndations  during  the  laioy  ui»n. 
At  the  baok  of  tbia  low  tract,  which  is  generally  aoyini, 
the  country  rises,  and  though  ic  contains  plaitu  of 
extent,  it  continues  to  rise  gradu.iUy  for  4U  or  ju  milcilioB 
the  lagoon,  where  it  is  bordered  by  a  ooutinuous  ricl«t«l 
high  ground.  This  chain,  whieh  la  oolled  the  Cabcum 
Mountuna,  may  be  between  4000  and  flOOO  feet  above 
sea-level,  but  it  is  of  very  inconsiderable  width,  beiott 
about  300  yards  acrosis  in  it>  upper  part,  which  anttniku 
nearly  a  straight  lino<  iil  i  il  any  jK'uked  summili.  f-^ 
southern  slope  of  this  iidgQ  is  much  more  rapid,  eocuftiji 
only  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  temuMtingen  tbe  Biait 
in  tolerably  level  ttaeU,  whidi  howwver  we  nmy  tMiim 
the  level  of  the  tea.  The  whole  country  north  ef  AiC^ 
bocares  Mountnins  is  one  con^inuius  forest  of  lofty  Ut* 
!  but  along  the  Pacific  there  art!  stiveral  woodleis  tiMli.  t 
is  only  ill  the  lust-nieiitioned  district  that  llic  wl,i^--uw 
formed  a  few  establishments,  the  extensive  lountrv  \<<x^'* 
the  Cabecaros  Mountoius  being  in  possession  of  ti-i'  uun 
tribes,  especially  the  Valientes.   This  may  be  atinbuitiii 
tho  chniate,  which  on  the  coast  of  the  Paciic  rSKDlla 
that  <if  Punam4,  being  subject  to  tegular  cbunije?  fl  IK 
seasons,  and  therefore  healtliy.    But  the  low  couniiy  wu! 
tbe  Lagoon  of  Chiriqui  is  drenched  with  rain  nuiulyali;^ 
year  roiind :  the  more  elevated  tract  however  betvcwii 
and  theCkbecaiao  Mouuttina  baa  more  regidariMatli«»<* 
is  considered  tolerably  healthy.     The  nuiueroM^  liw" 
which  run  from  tliu  northern  slopo  of  tbe  iiiciuntaJBIi* 
the  Chiriiiui  Lagoon  are  impeded  by  many  rajiidi  ana o- 
taracU  unul  they  reach  the  low  country,  where  tiiet:  eoa.K 
is  gentle,  and  where  they  may  be  navigated  by  large  botu 
but  they  have  ban  aoniN  their  mouthoi  with  htUa 
them. 

Prnducdoiig. — This  isthmus  is  very  rich  inTegetsbiej'* 
ductions.    l-loyd  has  given  a  list  of  »(»  trees,  u«eful  »t*" 
her,  dyo-woo(is,  or  for  cabinet-work  and  domcsiic  pui;>»e. 
Some  of  them  bear  eatable  fruita.  It  alao  praducei  ^ 
fruita  and  esoulent  vegetablea  enltkated  in  other  luitCf^ 
pical  countries.    The  cultivated  pniins  are  rice  and  1;;^ 
corn.  The  sugar-cane  is  grown,  but  not  extensively. 
a:iil  cacao  arc  cultivated  for  domestic  consumption ;  all"* 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  exported.    The  caoutcboufl  "* 
milk  tree  (Palo  de  Vaca),  sarsaparilU.  and  vanilU  P"' 
grow  in  the  wood*.  The  Styrax  officinalit  is  verysbund«^ 
and  its  gum  sells  very  dear.   Cattle,  horses,  and  mulf*  •» 
reared  in  tliose  districts  where  there  are  natural  Pf'^jU 
savannahs.   Tho  woods  are  inhabited  by  uuuieroiu  ^  ^ 
animals:  tiger-cats,  which  seldom  exceed  the  'V^ 
small  Newfoundbmd  dog;  liona,  beat%  t*^^''*' "''r°n 
or  a  speeiaa  of  wOd  boars,  whidi  are  ftaouently  i>>«^^, 
droves,  and  atltick  men  ;  deer;  conejos,  which  srflWBW 
like  our  rabbits,  but  larger;  hosts  of  monkeys : 
keys,  both  black  and  coloured,  and  many  otVe.  t "T' 
sea  abounds  with  fish,  especially  sharks,  wLicli   - ^ 
alligators,  and  turtle.   It  does  not  sppcar  llmt     ; '  i, 
ana  poisonous  reptUca  ior  which  the  Isthmui  va* 
noted  exist  in  great  number.  There  are  gold^'""*V|,,j. 
mountains  near  Puerto  Vclo,  but  their  produce  *  ''^^ 
cunt.    Gold  IS  aL>o  iaid  to  be  found  oa  of 
chvitv  of  the  table  land  of  Veragua,  and  in  ""Tliarf 
the  Valientes.   Cupper  and  iron  are  abundant,  sna 
mercury  are  stated  to  occur.  ,  ^■^■a 

IhlHical  Divisions ;  Harbmr$;  7''W**-^''r,*/,^N.< 
constitutes  one  of  the  deivirtmenls  of  the  rep' 
Granada,  that 
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tof  too,  and  IS  divi.ltxl  fi^'JlJ 
the  province  of  Panama,  which  coinprcheiiu»»"  ■^j.^i 
tries  eatt  of  the  table-Uud  of  Veragua.  and  ibc  p™  ^ 
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ifae  ooantry  soath  of  the  Chiriqoi  Lagoon,  to  tbe 

dirv  line  nf  Cvntral  America.  The  province  of  Panarafc  is 
iubdt\uied  into  six  and  that  of  Veragua  mUi  luur  can- 
toni. 

TlwflOMt  along  the  Caribbean  fie*  fimn  the  Bey  of  Can- 
M«ta,ititoi*hlan  the  river  AtrelofUla,  to  the  Bay  of  If  an- 
il n^o.  'li>C!i  not  present  a  sinclu  harbour  fur  large  vo<iSfls.. 
!l  IS  line»l  by  a  coiitmuoui  sont'S  of  small  keys,  or  mcky 
uhnd",  lying  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  lh»*  i-untiiK  iit. 
The  inner  passage  thus  furmod  in  full  of  coral  rocks  and 
mk.  but  the  water  is  so  clear  that  they  are  easily  »een  and 
ivoided  in  the  day-time.   Otherviae  a  vessel  Rnda  laib  an* 
dwra^  there,  except  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north- 
»e-l'  rii  11  in  !>  ffnuii  Docember  to  April),  as  tlif  , well  of 
tbe&ea  is  broken  by  the  islands.   The  first  harbour  which 
occurs  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Poarto  Batlo.  or  Velo,  which 
ll  about  tW)  milaa  long; and  on  nn  avpra^e  1000  yards  wide. 
It  it  of  eonaideimUe  dntb,  nnd,  being  surraunaed  by  hi^h 
hilts  and  mountains  affords  excellciu  and  safe  anchorage 
for  ve^Stls.  Tliowgh  it  once  was  a  place  of  f^-reat  Irarlc,  it  is 
now  rarely  yisi (ell,  on  aceount  (if  its  excessive  unliealthine<i-s. 
The  town,  which  is  built  on  the  southern  shor^it  of  the  har- 
bour, cunsists  of  one  long  street  with  a  few  tthurt  streets 
branching  off  where  the  ground  will  admit  of  them.  It  ia 
nrroatided  by  mountains  eorered  wfth  dense  forest* :  it 
c-'iraine'l,  in  1 827,  not  more  than  1122  inli  il  tanfs,  negroes 
»oJ  mulatioei.  About  20  mile5«  f&rlber  we^^t  is  the  Bayof  Li- 
tnnno,  or  Puerto  de  Naos,  which  has  an  entrance  five  miles 
Vide,  tret  from  danger*  It  is  aeveral  miles  deep^  and  ae- 
ivral  projectint;  points  on  its  iraateni  side  afford  leeure  and 
r'lmmo^ious  anchorage  within  thcra,  especinlly  the  inner- 
nii^t.  winch  is  at  present  con»iderfd  as  the  harbour.  The 
fi  initi;  15  comparatively  healthy,  but  it  is  not  visited,  the 
iurrnunding  country  being  uninhabited.    A   few  miles 
farther  west  is  tlio  harbour  of  Chagres,  a  little  sandy  bay. 
which  H  only  o^n  In  waxterly  winds,  and  ia  formed  by  the 
ni()uth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.   A  ledge  of  roeks 
run*  icro'S  its  mouth,  with  not  more  than  15  feet  of  water 
in  the  deepest  pliice,  and  in  many  rising  even  to  the  sur- 
fiiee.   Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  no  vessel 
iiawing  more  than  twaive  ftiet  can  enter  the  harbour. 
Farther  westward  there  is  no  harbour,  except  those  aflbrded 
br  t'le  Chiriqui  I..agi)on. 

Tiie  haibours  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  nil  within 
the  (ivilf  of  Pannina.  Tliere  appears  to  be  no  port  west  of 
Punta  MaLi.  The  opening  of  the  Gulf  of  Panama  is  be- 
tween Punta  Francisco  8alano  on  the  continent  of  South 
America  and  Punta  Mala,  where  it  is  about  150  mil«i  wide, 
which  breadth  it  preserves  Ibr  about  10  miles  northward, 
when  it  begins  to  contract.  In  the  northern  and  narrower 
r"rni.!i  of  the  bay  there  is  a  group  of  islands,  called  Archi- 
ll >  de  lasPerhis,  on  account  uf  the  pearls  which  were 
loroieriy  proeaied  in  tbea^tacentaeaiu  great  aba  ndance.  and 
still  are  taken  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  largest  of 
Tbe--  islands.  caHcfl  Tsla  (let  Rey,  rises  to  n  consirlerablc  cle- 
Mlion.  Most  of  the  rivers  which  taW  into  this  bay  admit 
v<  s*e!s  of  considerable  burden.  They  liave  indee<l  bars 
across  their  luouihs,  on  which  there  is  rarely  more  tluiii 
two  feet  of  water  at  low  tides,  but  as  the  tides  in  th  s  bay 
tne  18  feet,  the  bars  may  be  passed  at  high-waler,  and  in- 
of  them  the  harbours  are  deep.  The  titers  which  are 
sometimes  visited  by  ressels  are  (he  river  Pacora.  about 
18  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Panama,  and  the  Hio  Grande. 
«hich  entei^  the  sea  about  two  miles  west  of  that  town. 

PaiVAMa  is  the  principal  trading-place  on  this  bay. 
tt  ftaadi  on  a  tongue  of  land  shapeif  nearly  like  a  spear 
lead,  extending  a  con-ulrmble  distance  out  to  sea,  and  gra- 
hiallv  swellinj;  tovrards  ihu  middle.  The  principal  streets 
■xtend  across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  1  be  houses 
"■<•  of  Stone,  generally  two  or  three  stories  hif;h,  substan- 
.illy  built,  and  tlfO  larger  bouses  have  courts  or  fattos. 
The' public  edifices  are.  a  beautiful  eatbedral,  four  convents, 
I  nunnery  of  Santa  Clara,  and  a  eoll^.  As  the  ttupmg 
ihores  conli:^uoas  to  the  f;round  on  which  the  town  stands 
Ire  dry  at  low-water  to  a  considerable  distance,  the  atirhor- 
igo  is  about  6  or  7  miles  distant,  where  it  is  protected  by  a 
.lumber  of  islands  ^  langest  of  which  is  called  Pcrico, 
I  tmnie  wliieh  is  ma  applisdto  the  harbour.  These  islands 
TO  h\<rh  and  well  cultivated,  and  supplies  of  ordinai7  kind, 
ricluding  er.celletit  walor,  may  b«  obtained  from  most  of 
hem.  In  1S27  the  town  bod  nearly  11,000  inhabitants.  It 
arrted  on  a  coosideiable  trade  with  several  of  the  ports  of 
iottili  AttAtieo,  •s^eei*]!;  vith  GiiiyailiilL 


In  the  fnlerkir  ef  the  Is&mns.  west  of  Vanami,  there  ara 

several  considerable  towns.  The  town  of  Chorrera,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Caymito  or  Cborrera,  has  400(i  inhabitants. 
Natn  has  a  population  of  4262,  and  Los  Santos  of  4318. 
These  two  places  aro  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Panami,  but  have  no  harbours.  In  the  province  of  varA* 
L'ua,  tlie  capital,  Santiago  de  Veragua,  had,  in  1822,  4S6S 
inhabitants ;  the  town  of  La  Meaa,  4451 ;  and  Santiago  de 
Alantte,  2i)  1 1. 

Inhabitimts  and  Pofjnlntt'jn.—\  great  portion  of  the 
Isthmus,  perhaps  one*third,  isitill  in  the  exclusive  posses* 
sion  of  the  aborJgnws.  These  tribeaoceupy  bothexttamitiet 
of  die  Isthmus.   Nearly  the  whole  of  the  bthmos  east  of 

the  Bay  of  Mandiiigo  is  inhabited  by  several  small  tribes, 
comprehended  under  llie  collecti\e  appellation  of  Mandiitgo 
or  San  Bias  Indians.  Roberts  thinks  that  they  arc  a  race 
of  people  quite  distinct  from  the  other  natives  on  the 
southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caribboan  Sea.  Ra 
describes  them  as  much  shorter  in  stature,  few  of  them  ex- 
ceeding five  feet  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  with  a  full 
chest  ami  broail  shoulders,  and  foreheads  low  and  rather 
flat.  Their  eym  are  small,  aud  generally  of  a  black  or 
dark  brown  colour,  their  cheek-bones  broad  and  full,  and 
their  lipa  not  vary  thick.  Among  tham  he  ibiiiid  soma 
Albinos,  who  had  been  observed  by  eariter  ttaeellers. 
They  are  an  active  hardy  race  of  people,  \  cry  ji  abnis  of  their 
independence,  and  hostile  lo  the  \» lutes  who  bu\e  settled 
near  tliem.  The  men  do  not  go  naketl:  the  women  ara 
clothed  in  wrapiters  of  blue  bafias,  or  striped  cotton,  reach- 
ing from  the  breast  to  a  little  bahiW  tb«  eair  of  the  leg. 
They  cultivate  plonlaint.  bananas,  maise,  and  mandiocra, 
though  the  adjacent  aea  and  the  rivers  abound  in  fish 
and  turtle,  and  iba  forssts  in  oatablo  MiiiiMds.  Thayalso 
rear  many  fowls. 

The  western  portion  of  tho  Isthmus,  which  surrounds  tha 
Cbinqui  Lagoon,  is  inhabited  by  the  VaUtntas,  a  coUacliva 
name  given  by  the  Spanianis  to  dMbrent  tvflbes  inhabiting 
that  part  of  the  country.  Thev  are  much  taller  than  the 
Mandingo  Indian*,  and  seetn  to  have  made  t;reater  progress 
in  civilization.  Their  dress  formerly  consisted  of  a  covering 
made  of  a  &urt  of  tree-bark, six  or  s<-vcii  feet  Ion::;,  and  abont 
five  feet  wide,  with  a  hole  Olt  in  the  centre  to  admit  the 
head;  but  they  have  now  partly  adopted  the  European 
dress,  and  many  of  them  put  on  a  complete  European  suit. 
Their  extensive  plantaiii-j^roiiiids,  maize-fields,  and  nian- 
diucca  pluntaiions  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  industry  and  care; 
and  among  other  things  they  plant  the  cacao-tieo«  tba  pni> 
duee  of  which  ia  eatansively  used. 

The  poputatioo  of  those  parts  of  the  lalbmus  in  wbieb 
European  s^ettlcments  have  been  made  consists  chicliy  of 
mulattoes  ami  negroes,  the  number  of  whites  being  compa- 
ratively small,  except  iit  Panama  and  in  the  larger  towns. 
This  however  applies  chiefly  !«j  the  province  of  Panaroii. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  182:,  the  department  of 
Istmo  contained  a  populalton  of  101,ddOindhriduals,vis.:<-« 

PnnhMe  of  pMlsnl.  ftorlsm  at  Vetagtta. 

Canton  of  Daricn  1,172  Canton  of  Santiago. .  14,170 

Puerto  Velo  '2,42j  „  Remedios  5,010 
^  Pannmfi  ..  10,724  „  I^aMesa..  8.722 
M       Chorreia..    7,411        ,*      AlSDge  .«  7»4li$ 

M       Nuta  I7,l«8   

M      i^aantoa  «I,34B  Sa»387 

66,188 

Commerce. — ^The  conntries  inhabited  by  the  Maodinga 
and  Valientes  Indians  ara  annually  visited  by  seTend  vasseu 

from  Jamaica,  which  export  considerable  quantities  of 
toitoise-hcll.  sarsaparilla,  and  fustic,  and  also  &uui8  caceo; 
they  import  nuuiufactured  cotton  goods,  cutlass-blades,  and 
a  variety  of  toys  and  small  articles.  The  port  of  Chagres  is 
annually  vismd  by  from  thirty  to  forty  European  vessels* 
wliich  bring  laaaufactured  articles  and  winesi  which  are 
niDstly  paid  Ibr  in  bullion  broaght  ftom  the  omintriesof 
.South  America  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  to  wliich  parts  tho 
greater  part  of  the  cargoes  are  shipped  at  Panama.  Tl«3 
harbour  ol'  Panami.  is  usually  \  isitcd  by  about  thirty  vessels, 
mostly  from  Guayanuil,  lA(ubayc4|ue,  and  Callao.  They 
import  sugar  for  tho  consumption  of  the  country,  and 
bullion  and  cacao  for  re-exportation.  These  goods  are 
transported  cither  on  mules  or  by  the  natives  on  their 
shoulders  from  Panama  to  Cruces,  on  tho  Chugres  river, 

where  they  aro  embarked  iu  boats,  aud  go  down  the  riyjg 
toObagtM 
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If  a  canal  for  large  veuels  could  be  roadt  ar  i  any  part 
of  tbia  lathiuut,  not  only  tbeooiniDunicaUan  between  Europe 
•nd  tb*  rountrieaof  Araeru-a  bordering  on  the  Pacific  would 
Im  vtich  SuiAiMtA,  but  vetaels  bound  fix  Ghim  and  tba 
fiouniriea  of  Baitern  and  Boutb«ni  Asia  nould  pnhr  a 
vuyaG;e  wTu<  h.  besides  being  tnuch  sliorter  than  tbat  round 
the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope,  would  liii\e  the  advantage  uf  a 
continual  favourable  wind  (the  (radest).  T la- execution  of 
such  a  caoal  iiM  r«p«atedly  baen  auggested ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  sent,  in  IBt7,  by  Bolivar,  than  president  of  the  republic 
of  Colombia*  to  survey  the  country,  with  a  view  of  improving 
the  communication  across  the  Isthmus.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in 
what  \ic  has  written  1:1  'lia  subject,  does  not  speak  of  a 
canal,  probahly  bocaubc  m  the  then  circumstance*  of  the 
fapablio  of  Colombia  it  was  an  enterprise  quileoilt  of  the 
iiwatiim.  H»  daicristioa  of  Iba  oountrr  oowevar  abowi 


that  it  may  be  eonuderad  next  to  impoaaibla  to  make  toeh 

a  rai  il  n  .  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthnius,  opposite 
the  hay  o(  Mandiu^o.  It  appears  that  though  there  are  no 
obiilaclcii  to  the  execution  of  such  a  work  in  the  surface  and 
•oil  wbich  could  not  be  ovarooioe,  tbe  climata  ii  so  un- 
hoaltfay,  tbat  tbelivet  of  many  tboimanda  nould  boaaerifioed, 
aud  probithtv  the  mortality  among  the  workmen  would 
soon  stop  iho  pr^ijjress  of  the  work.  If  a  canal  for  large 
veitsels  across  the  Isthmus  is  pruelicahle,  it  can  only  be  nimlo 
west  of  tbe  mountains  which  lie  between  Fanam&  and 
Puerto  ValOk  perliaps  along  tba  line  wbieh  Hr.  Lloyd 

E»^Ma  tar  inpfoving  tbe  commttnicalton  between  tbe 
ribbeatt  Sea  and  nnaroL  Thti  line  would  boKin  at 
Linunes,  or  Navy  Bay.  ahaut  five  miles  east  of  Chagres, 
which,  though  unmhabtled,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
mit;ht  easily  be  much  improve'l.  From  this  place  he  pio- 
puae*  a  canal  to  be  made  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ciiui^res, 
which  is  only  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  harbour ;  and  a« 
the  intervening  tract  is  a  level,  tbe  canal  could  probably  be 
made  without  locks.  That  river  would  then  be  ascended 
tu  lis  junction  with  the  Trinidad  river,  at ul  the  latter  to  u 
plueo  wliere  its  shores  on  the  south  bank  are  well  suited 
for  being  converted  into  wharfs  and  landing-places,  and 
tbence  Anally  to  Fanamb  or  Cbortera  by  a  railroad.  It  ma^ 
be  supposed  that  if  a  more  minute  surTt.y  were  made  of  tbis 
country  with  the  view  of  ninkintj  a  ranal  ^icrom  the  whole 
isthmus,  a  sitraighter  and  shorter  luio  laijiht  bo  discovered. 
Mr.  Lloyd  observes  that  the  mean  rise  and  (all  of  the  ^nie 
in  the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  J I  ^:  J  feet;  and 
tbat  tbe  difference  between  the  eztnmB  elevation  and  de- 
pression occasionally  amounts  to  27'44  feet.  In  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  at  Chagres,  the  mean  elevation  of  the  tide  is 
only  1-16  feet.  The  water  ut  high  water  mark  in  tllO  At- 
lantic is  13'53  feet  lower  than  in  the  Facific. 

History. — Columbus,  in  Im  Cuurth  voyage,  being  in  search 
of  a  strait  wbicb  would  eonduct  him  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean, 
diseovered  the  whole  coast  between  Cape  Graetas  i  Dbs 

aud  the  harbour  of  Puerto  Velo  in  1  j02  and  I  j03.  He  in- 
tended to  plant  u  tsiuuU  culany  upon  ihu  nv^i  Buieti  lu 
Veragna,  but  was  prevented  by  the  insubordination  of  his 
crew  from  making  the  llrst  European  settlement  on  the 
continent  of  America.  This  was  done  in  151U  by  Nui'iez 
de  Balboa,  who  built  the  town  of  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Darien  :  and  in  Idl'i,  in  traversing  the  Isthmus,  he  discover- 
c<l  the  Pacific  Ocean.  As  tbe  climate  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  is  very  unhealthy,  Pedrarias  Davila  removed 
tfaecolony  firom  Santa  Maria  toFuoami;  and  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  in  quest  of  gcAA,  aooDimiead  over  the  isthmus, 
and  settled  at  several  plaeat.  When  tbe  Spanish  goyam* 
ment  divided  its  American  pjs-ics^ions  intolar':;o  provinces, 
the  Isthmus  of  Panani^i  was  incdrpDrated  into  the  viee- 
royally  of  (iranada.  Tlie  seitluineiits  on  this  Isthmus  Were 
frcciiicntlv  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Buccaneers,  espe- 
cially by  Henry  Morgan.  [Boccankkrs.]  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Tierra 
Firma  obtained  their  independence  after  a  long  and  bloody 
strugtrle,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Paiiamfi  then  formed  flrst  a 
department  of  tlie  republic  ot  Colotnhia,  and  afterwards 
of  New  Granada,  under  the  name  of  Istin  3. 

(Lloyd,  in  the  PhilonphietU  Transaction$  for  1830.  and 
the  London  Geographieal  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  Ulloa*s  V<jyage 
to  Snuth  America;  Kohct\s,'i  Narnitivr  >>/  Voyages  an  J 
Exciimi'ma  on  the  E*i»t  Coa»t  and  Jn  tenor  qf  Cent  rat 
America;  Haigh's  Sketehgi  qf  Aimof  JgrM,  Chili,  and 
ftru.) 

PAN  ATHENE  A  [navaBqvaut),  the  greatest  of  the  Athe- 
nian fbativaKwaaoahrtwaladin  honour  of  Athena  <|fiDtrv%) 


as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city  C^Oitm  wiXtif).  It  i.jij 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Erictboniusi,  son  of  Repli««m 
( Harpocrat.,  TlavaQ.),  and  to  have  been  called  originall;  AiW 
UMi  ('Aff^MHe) ;  but  it  obtained  the  name  of  Paoaibai}* 
in  the  time  of  Thsseua,  in  eonse^oeiioe  ef  Ui  tmitiDg  n% 
one  state  the  different  independent  stales  into  wliuL  Atir, 
had  Liicn  previously  divided.  (Paujs.,  vai.,  2,  s.  1 ;  Piut,  T)m, 
c  30;  Thucyd..  li.  15.) 

There  were  two  Atlienian  festivalB,  which  had  the  shu 
of  Panatbenna ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Onst  h» 
tiiensea  (mjdXa  Ilavadqyaia),  which  was  celebrated  onet  ic 
every  five  years  with  very  great  magnificence,  and  sUnrM 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece  ;  -.i^e  ollit-r.  lULs 
Panalheuffiai/iiucfia  Uapatirivata),  whicli  w  a«  celebraidiTnj 
yeai- m  the  Piraeus.  (HarpocraU,  loc.dt.  ;  l^huy,  iM Sif^ 
i.  I.)  Whan  the  Qraak  wnteca  tfmk  aimply  ef  UniHiii 
of  the  Panathenaat  it  it  aometmoa  dtflnolt  to  iummm 
which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to;  but  when  the  Pjiaibnti 
is  i^poken  of  by  itself,  and  thert?  m  nothmj^  in  theTO.i«if. 
mark  the  coutrary,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Great piu 
ihena-a  is  meant ;  and  it  is  thus  spoken  of  by  ilendi/a 
(v.  >6)  and  Deraosthenea  (Dt  Fiilt.  Leg^  p.  394). 

The  Great  Panatheniea  was  celebrated  on  tba  2ftib  dij  <i 
Hecatombieon  (Proclus,  quoted  by  Clinton,  Pt^.  iidL, 
p  tiie  lir^t  uf  il  _  Ail  enuui  months,  which  agrm ms 

the  account  of  Demosthenes  (C.  Ttmocr.,  p.  708,  lOilwk 
places  it  after  tho  l'2tb  day  of  tbe  month.  There  a  cna 
derable  dispute  as  to  the  time  in  which  tbe  I.aas  J^asiliMi 
was  celebrated.  Meursina  places  its  eelebnIiDBklW 
gcliun,  the  eleventh  uf  the  Athenian  uiuntlis;  but  PtUia 
and  Cuisiiii,  in  Hecatuiubteon.  Mr.  Clinton,  »bo  loiti' 
ainined  the  subject  at  coiisiilurablc  leriijth  {Fust.  Btl^.l 
332-33iX>uppo''tB  the  opiiuon  of  Meursius;  aodiidoHi^ 
appear  hnfltllNible  that  the  Less  Panatheniea  was  oekbr.tti 
in  the  same  month  as  the  Great,  and  was  perilspsaMMi 
in  the  year  in  which  tbe  great  festival  occurred.  The  Mb 
bnilion  of  the  Great  PanathenS'ii  only  la^sted  oiiedspaUf 
time  of  llipparchus  (Thucyd.,  vL  56)i  but  it  ws*  contirw! 
in  later  limes  for  several  days. 

At  both  of  the  Paoatbenma  there  were  gfnautk  oaa 
(Find.,  AfAm^  it.  42 ;  Pollux,  viii.  93).  among  wlmh 
torrh-race  seems  to  have  been  very  popular.  Inth'Sliia* 
of  Socrates  there  was  inlrodu<  ed  at  the  Less  Pduatitii*** 
torch  race  on  horseback.  (Plato,  De  Bep.,\  i.)  At  tin 
Great  Panalhensea  there  was  also  a  musical  cooled lo^* 
reoitation  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  rhapsodistl.  (If<Uife£ 
Leoar^  p.  209.)  The  victors  in  these  contests  wersnwiiM 
with  vessels  of  sacred  od.  (Pind.,  A>ot.,  x.  64,  and 
Scliiil.  on  Soj^.  Oed.  Cnl., 

The  most  celebrated  part  however  of  the  Greit  P;iu;i.. 
naic  festival  was  tbe  solemn  proce^ion  (ro/trq). 
the  Peplus  (UivXac)  OT  Mcred  robe  of  Athens  «w 
t  h  tuugh  the  Cteramieus  and  other  principel  psrlt  of 
tu  tbe  Parthenon,  and  suspended  before  the  statue  of  ibefl* 
dess  within.    This  Peplus  was  covered  with  eB>l>iw«! 
{■xouciKnara,  Pbto,  Euthyph.,  c.  6),  on  which  Wu*  rej  ri-cnW 
the  Battle  of  tho  Gods  aud  the  Giants, especially  tiiencl  'i' 
of  Zeus  and  Athena  (Plato,  loc.  cit. ;  Eurip.  Htctd)  i^'> 
and  also  the  achievements  of  the  hemes  iu  the  Ait'C 
tlioKij^v,  whence  Aristophanes  speaks  of  men  worthjo-'l* 
Linil  and  of  the  Peplus.'  (Equil.,  b(,A.)  Tbe  etubraidetj «• 
worked  by  young  virgins  of  tiie  noblest  farodies  in  .Ale*** 
(callod  i^anTtvakX  of  whom  two  were  superintcndenit.  >'''' 
the  name  of  Arrephons.  When  the  liMUval  was  <«l«g^ 
the  I^ptus  was  brought  down  fhtm  the  Af rojpoliii  w"* 
had  been  worked,  and  was  suspended  like  a  sad  upoii»'»f 
(Pans.,  xxix.  I,  s.  1),  which  was  then  drawn  tbrounh  « 
pniu  mal  parts  of  the  city.    The  procession  wlncL  j 
panica  it  consisted  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  boiii 
fiireignen  resident  at  Athens  as  well  as  of  citizens  1^- 
old  men  carried  olive  branches  in  their  liands,  wIttO*  J**' 
were  called  Thallophori  ((toAAu^opci;,  and  tlie  y«WI 
apiKjared  with  arms  in  their  hands,  at  least  in  the  lira* 
II  ipparchus.    (Thucyd..  vi.  66.)   The  young  women  f» 
baskets  on  their  heads,  whence  ttwy  weie  called  Caii«r''' 
{Ktw^fiaUi,  The  sacrifloes  ware  venr  nttnerou*  on  •  ^ 
sion.  Durine  tbe  supremacy  of  Athens  every  eubwci  >  - 
had  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  festival.    fSchol.  (-n  ••^"""[^ 
Piub.,  385.)  It  was  a  season  of  general  joy;  J^, 
were  accustomed  to  be  liberated,  that  they  might  l»kc  1^^ 
in  the  general  rejoicing.   (SohoL  on  Dwroo**''-  /  " 
184.)  AOer  the  battle     HarathoQi  it  Iji 
hataU  at  tha  Omt  PhnallwDm  to  pnjr  Ar 
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te  Platauu  M  watt  M  of  tlw  AthwiiMii.  (Hacod^  n. 

II.) 

The  procession,  v^hich  has  been  ilcscribcd  above,  formed 
he  subject  of  ihc  lias  rebefii  which  embeiluhed  tb@  ouuide 
ftbtf  lemple  of  ihe  i*arthenon.  which  are  generally  known 
•y  th«  oam  of  the  Panatbenaic  frieze.  The  blocks  of 
Dirble  of  which  this  friese  was  originally  composod,  were 
bree  feet  four  iiirliL's  hii;h,  and  ibev  formed  a  connoc^ted 
enesof  i'i4  feel  m  length.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
fKxe,  which  is  one  of  the  most  iplefidid  of  the  antient 
wks  of  wt,  m  iu  the  British  MuMam,  aod  it  dMcribed 
I  the  '  BIfiii  Marbles.'  published  by  tbo  Sooety  for  the 

hffusion  of  Uik-ful  Knuwledse,  vol.  i ,  p.  Ifil  231. 

A  full  and  detailed  account  of  this  fi-stival  is  eiven  hy 
[eurstu»,  in  a  work  on  the  .subjecl,  which  printed  in  tlw 
.Tenth  volume  of  thus  '  Thesaurus'  ot  Gtouovms. 

PANAV.   [I'hilippinb  Islands.] 

FANCAJCE.  a  tiiin  cake  of  batter  fried  or  bak^  in  a 
■n.  TIm  annual  eustom  of  frying  pancakes  (in  turn- 
ig  or  tossing  which  in  the  pan  there  was  usually  a  good 
i-al  of  pleasantry  in  the  kitchen)  it  still  retained  in 
>3D?  families  of  the  belter  sort  throughout  the  king- 
om'  on  Siuvn  Tueidayt  «q4  was  tomeAf  niiivorati. 
ht  church  belt  which  tuied  to  bo  nnff  oti  that  daf.  to 
til  the  pc.jplc  togetlier,  in  R'tnian  Catholic  times,  for  the 
urpo«e  of  c«nfe»>iing  their  sins,  was  railed  the  pancake-bell, 

name  wiiieh  it  slill  retains  in  soiue  plac-e*.  A(  New- 
aitttf-upou-Tyne,  Brand  says,  the  great  bell  of  St.  Nicholas 
burch  IS  tolled  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  this  day ; 
bops  ato  imnodiataly  abal  upi,  oifloea  eloaed,  and  all  kind 
f  basimaa  eaafaa,  a  Itttio  eamivd  oiaaaiiif  for  the  re* 
''  Ui:-]orof  the  day.  Macauley,  in  his  '  Hiittory  nnd  .Anti- 
ques of  Claybrook  in  Leicestershire,'  8vo.,  Lotiduii.  1791, 
says.  *Ou  Shrove  Tuesday  a  bell  rings  at  noon, 
rbeb  ia  oteaot  aa  a  aig oal  (or  tbe  people  to  begin  frying 
hairfaneakes.* 

Acoordiny:  to  Brand  {  Poju^itr  Aittiq.,  vol  i.,  p.  7?^>,  a  kind 
'f  pancake  feusl  precedint,'  Lent  \v;i>  used  m  the  Greek, 
hurch,  from  whence  we  inav  pro!i  il  \  Kavo  Ivirmxed  it, 
ntb  pasche  eggis  and  other  kiich  ceremoiiiei.  Tbe 
luiscs,  Hakluyt  sav!».  begin  their  Lent  always  eight  weeks 
•kn  Eaaler.  Tba  Aral  week  Umj  eat  eggBk  milk,  ebeaae, 
fld  betleft  and  nahe  great  eheer  with  peMcahea  and  audi 
tlier  thing*.    [Shrovjctidk  ] 

PA'NCHA-TANTRA,  a  celebrated  coUectioa  of  fables 
1  the  Sansrrit  language.  It  owes  its  name  to  its  division 
ato  fire  Tantrm,  or  chapters,  wbitih  are  headed — I.  milra 
hcda  (disaenaion  of  fticnds) ;  t.  utitra  prajiti  (aoquisitiun 
f  friends);  3,  kuhSliiktya  (inveterate  enmity;  lit.,  'the 
ir  of  the  crow  (kSka)  and  the  owl  (uluka) -1,  Idhda  pra- 
iiraria  (loss  of  atUantai;c)  ;  j,  aparlktfiita  eSritra  (incon- 
:derat«neiii>).  It  m  alou  more  commonly  known  in  India 
tider  the  name  PdnchopAkhyAna  (fdnchn'VpSkhyAna), 
tbe  flfe  (coUactiona  of  >  atortea.  Tbe  atttbor  ia  reputed  to 
*ve  been  ▼iabnu-Sarmi,  and  the  oollealion  waa  probably 
r.i  published  in  the  sixth  centtiry  \.D,fir  it  quotes  Vara- 
iJiiN.i,  who  did  not  write  till  a.o.  440.  and  it  was  earned 
ri  I  lid  I.I  tu  Persia  in  the  feign  of  Nuahimn*  king  of 
efkia,  who  died  a.d. 

Barsuyeh.  tbe  physioan  of  thia  prinee^  who  waa  the  im- 

9rter  of  the  Pdtieha  tanlra,  got  it  translated  into  old  Per- 
an.  under  the  title  of  The  FaUn  qf  Bidpm  (in  Sanscrit, 
'liyS-priya,  '  the  fueiid  to  Rcicnce,'  or'ilie  physician').  In 
le  year  "60  a.o.  or  iherftabont.*,  it  was  translated  into 
viable  by  Abdullah  Ebn-MokaflTu.  under  the  title  AVtVa  va 
Mmana,  tiom  Karataka  and  Damanaka,  the  Sanscrit 
■nee  of  the  two  jackals  who  are  tbe  chief  Interlecnlors  in 
lie  first  T^tTttra.  m  the  ^ame  way  a'*  ffurtprukfi.  the  name 
f  the  ox  who  fulls  nnd  is  left  behind,  is  I raiisflinnpd  into 
■f"mzif6eh  m  the  .\rabtc  version.  From  this  Ai.ibir  versiun, 
oin  a  Greek  translation  of  it  by  Simeon  Setlii,  about  the 
^nr  lUHU,  and  from  a  Latin  translation  by  John  of  Capua, 
atbe  thirteenth  century,  this  collection  oif  fablea  waa  tran- 
ericd  to  all  the  lan^jua^esof  Europe,  and  nMtof  theateries 
f  which  it  IS  composed  are  familiar  to  penson^  conversant 
':ib  mclern  literature;  Ibr  instance,  the  sfory  of  ihn  fuith- 
ii|  do^  killed  by  the  hasty  parent,  after  havaig  -uci  essfuHy 
.varded  the  life  of  her  child,  which  appears  la  most  Euro- 
tan  oolleetiona  of  fafili>!i.  and  alno  forms  the  object  of  a 
ilUd  ('  Rath  Gellert ').  is  derived  from  the  atory  of  the 
tiihful  icbneuinon  in  tbe  iillb  book  of  the  Pin^tmtra; 
tri  an  Mdntt  ftoB  tilt  iMfj  of  IMm**  AriN^  in  ilw  iiM 


book,  appcnrs  among  other  works  in  the  CheveMX  cnupit  of 
Guerin.  in  Massingcr's  '  Guardian,'  and  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  '  Woman  pleased.'  The  original  text  of  tbe 
Pdncha-iantra  has  nut  yet  been  printed,  but  there  ia  a 
Sanscrit  epitome  of  it,  known  by  (he  name  Hii&padipa  (the 
friendly  instruction),  which  is  iii  iho  bands  uf  all  Sanscrit 
scholars,  and  has  been  translated  both  by  Sir  C.  Wilkins 
and  by  Sir  \V.  .Kmes.  It  secins  tliai  the  Pdncha  tantra  was 
com(Mj«ed  at  or  near  tbe  city  of  Mihilapur,  or  St  TiMin^, 
which  ia  called  Ifibilirfipyain.  in  the  intraduotion  to  the 
book. 

Ia  the  *  IVansaotiona  of  the  Royal  Aaiatie  Society,*  vol.  i., 

p.  ir>n,  there  Is  tri  nrlniiiable'  Analytical  .Accoiiiit  of  th« 
Piinclia-tantra,  lUustiated  with  occasional  trdtialutiuus,'  by 
Professor  Wilson. 

PANCR.^TIUM.  agenusof  plants  of  the  natural  family 
uf  Antaryllidcte,  having  a  fbwiM-ahapad  flower  with  e  long 
tube.  Six  superior  sepala,  and  aa  many  stamens,  which  are 
inserted  on  the  edge  of  a  12-cleft  membranous  cup.  Pistil 
Single.  The  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  some  plant 
ttUied  to  iktUa  maritima,  but  which  has  not  yet  bveu  made 
out  by  botanists.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  uftuis  of 
ornamental  plants,  found  in  the  eauinoetial  paru  both  of 
tbe  old  and  of  tbe  new  world,  and  of  which  one  speciea 
estc-ndd  to  tlie  coasts  of  the  Mediletrfinean.  Tliev  are 
mos»lly  binhly  ornamental  plants  with  wliite  (lowers,  many 
oftbem  flagrant:  they  are  c<immonly  cultivated  in  Stoves, 
and  lequiro  a  luixiure  of  lii^hi  loam  and  rich  vegetable 
mould,  wiih  little  water  when  not  in  a  growing  state. 

PA'NCRRAS  is  a  secreting  gland  situated  behind  the 
atomaehand  extending  from  the  spleen  transversely  across 
the  vertebral  column  to  the  duodenum.  In  man  it  is  of  an 
elongattfd  and  slightly  flattened  form,  broadest  at  its  right 
extremity,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  breadth  towards  the 
left.  It  ia  of  a  Arm  eonaistenoe,  lobulated,  and  very  similar 
in  atmetuie  to  theaalirary  glanda.  from  which  cireoraatanee 
it  is  often  called  the  salivary  gland  of  the  abdomen.  It  [% 
chiefly  composed  of  ibe  fauufHatioiis  of  the  iiKnn  duct, 
tiinm^ih  wlm  ii  its  secretion  is  poured  into  the  bile  duct,  or 
iiiio  the  duodenum  by  a  separate  aperture  close  to  that  of 
the  bile-duct.  [LlVKR.]  The  trunk  of  the  pancreatic  duct, 
aoon  after  iia  opening  into  the  end  of  tbe  bile-duct, 
or  into  tbe  dnodennm,  dilatea  and  waaea  along  the  middle 
of  the  ""I  giving  ofT"  on  each  side  numerous  bra-o  l.eis. 
which,  again  and  u^ain  dividing,  terminate  in  minute  cells 
or  lobules,  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  and  are  congregated 
in  bunches  to  form  the  pi  incipai  bjbea  of  the  glands. 

Upon  the  walls  of  these  ducts  and  their  aaccular  1enni« 
nations  the  blood-vessels  of  the  pancreas  ramify  and  form  a 
close  capillary  net-work,  through  who»e  wajls  the  ])eculiar 
secret  lull  is  poured.  This  is  a  ropy,  i.lighlly  acid,  and  opaline 
Uuid,  very  t>itmlar  to  sahva,  contaiiuiig  a  small  fjjuantiiy  of 
albumen  and  some  other  animal  matters  in  solution.  Il  is 
presumed  to  asaiat  in  the  office  of  aaaimilatmg  the  ibod, 
which,  just  befcretha  panereatio  fluid  iaaddao,  haa  been 
(onverted  into  chyme  in  the  stomach,  and  is  undergoing 
tbe  process  of  conversion  into  chyle;  but  the  exact  nature 
of  ii.^  function  is  at  present  unknown.  [DiOKtTiO!*.} 

The  pancreas  is  found  in  its  least  developed  Iwoi  in  fish, 
in  son*  of  which  it  consista  of  simple  or  dightly  branching 
tubes  or  aaca,  attaehad  to  the  duodenum  very  near  ita  ooni> 
mcnecment,  and  commonly  called  appendices  pylorim.  In 
tbe  amphibia  and  birds  it  gradually  increases  in  the  r  i  i 

Elexily  of  its  an^ngement,  and  it  is  most  compact  and  most 
ighly  develope*!  in  the  mammalia. 
Of  all  the  organ*  in  the  body,  the  pancreas  ia  probably 
the  least  lialito  to  disesee,  and  tboao  Aom  which  it  to  oeea- 
sionally  found  to  have  suffered oM  not  indioaiad  dnrtog  lifo 
b>  an\  jieeiiluir  symptoms. 

PAN  DA,  one  of  the  names  of  the  trenus  AilnruniF.  Cuv.). 
On  the  6t)t  November,  )t>il,  an  elaborate  dt»scripiii>n  of 
this  interesting  animal  by  General  Hardwicke  was  read  to 
the  Linneaa  Seeiety  of  London.  The  publication  waa  d^ 
layed  till  tbe  anthora  return  to  Englano,  when  he  broniHit 
with  him  a  second  skull  of  the  same  specie?:  from  Indin. 
Whilst  the  paper  was  goina  tbrouffh  the  press,  he  fuuiid 
that  a  description  and  fi:.'iire  bad  been  i  i  i  i  ly  published  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier  in  his  IJiglotre  des  Mamm^/eret,  under  the 
name  of  Aiiurua  fulgm»t  and  tb«  Gonoial'a  name  waa 
therefore,  with  his  consent,  auppraaaed. 
The  Freneh  attiibuto  tba  dtaoovHty  of  tbe  animal  to  M 
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Genene  Character.— Head  Bubglobose.  great ;  /a<»subro- 
tund ;  cheekt  tumid ;  forehead  flat,  elongated,  broad ;  tongue 
rather  rough ;  tnoul  short,  conical,  very  broad  ;  ricttu  mo- 
derate; rhinarium  obtuse;  nostrils  terminal;  eart  short, 
acute,  distant,  %-illuus ;  eyes  approximated  to  the  rhinarium 
and  placed  anteriorly  ;  maxilla  intumescent ;  mandible  sub- 
rocoiidite ;  a  few  white  vibrissee.  Neck  short.  Bodu  large, 
cylindrical,  obese,  clothed  with  a  very  villous  under-fur,  and 
lung,  equal,  rather  soft  hairs,  downy  at  their  base.  Tail  of 
the  length  of  the  body,  very  large  at  the  base,  cylindrical, 
subaltenuated  at  the  tip  and  clothed  with  very  long  spread- 
ing hair.  Feet  plantigrade,  five-toed  ;  the  soles  tliickly 
cluthed  with  a  very  fine  down  ;  claws  Talculate,  compressed, 
arouote,  very  sharp  (retractile). 

6  1 1 

•  Dental  formula :— Incisors,  -  ;  canines,         ;  molars. 


S-5 

a-5 


=  36. 


Tc«th  of  Ailunu. 

jt,  hhrral  riexr  of  the  Iprlh  of  the  nvf^  «i>hill.  B. 

tkr  *UM>  as  they  are  *ertt  withcmt.  C,  Uterol  view  of  inr  tr»Ui  la  th»  lower 
Jaw,  at  thtj  appear  wiUiiii.  D,  the  aumr  a*  llirjr  appMr  « ithoat.  S,  froot 
tr«th  :  a,  ii|ii>«r  Jaw;  i,  lower  jaw.  (Hanbricke,  Linn.  Traa*.) 

Example,  Ailunu  fttleens.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Detcriptiou. — l^>()y  above  beautiful  fulvous  brown,  which 
becomes  ll^htcr  on  the  back  and  assumes  n  i^oldon  hue.  The 
brown  colour  extends  with  a  somewhat  deeper  shade  to  the 
neck,  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the  ears  posteriorly ;  a  band 
of  the  same  colour  arises  from  the  ears,  and  unites  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.  The  face,  snout,  and  ears  white ;  a  few 
fulvous  and  yellowish  hairs  arc  mixed  with  the  white  cuver- 
iu{r  of  the  forehead.  The  abdomen  and  extremities  black, 
and  separated  by  adeflned  line  from  the  colourof  the  upper 
parls.  Tlio  tail  is  banded  alternately  fulvous  brown  and 
yellow,  and  tipped  with  black.  The  woolly  covering  of  the 
•ole*  of  the  feet  of  a  black  or  greyish  colour.  I..eni»th  of 
the  head  7^  inches  ;  from  the  occiput  (o  the  root  of  the  tail 
1 94  inches:  length  of  thn  tail  13  inches:  total  3  feet  6 
inches.  (Hardwicke.) 

'  The  peculiarities  of  our  animal,*  says  the  General  in  con- 
tinuation, 'on  which  its  rank  as  a  genus  depends,  are  strik- 
ing and  prominent;  but  its  disposition  in  a  natural  series 
is  HtiU  obscure,  as  it  resembles  in  several  characters  the  in- 
dividuals of  (hat  sub<li<'ision  of  digiti[rrnde  carno&siers,  from 
which  it  diflfers  essentially  both  in  its  teeth  and  in  its  plan- 
tigrade walk.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  our  animal  are 
to  be  noticed  the  great  breadth  of  the  rostrum  and  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  the  teeth  :  but  the  most  remarkable  cha- 
racter, and  that  on  which  its  distinction  principally  depends, 
is  the  form  of  the  projecting  |K>iiitBnf  the  posterior  grinders. 
Tliis  character,  as  far  as  our  observation  extends,  is  pecu- 
liar; il  does  not  exist,  except  in  a  small  dc2;ree,  in  any 
other  genus  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds.   The  truncatiun  is 
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Fret  of  Ailnrm 

r.  i«n(«Tior  Toot.  I»fttMe.  O,  porterior  loot,  rlfhl  itite.  H,  ■l»rf«>< 
the  |io«tetiur  feel,  to  ihow  lu  hairy  c<ncrlo(.    ^Hantvickr.  Lim.  Tmt) 

owing,  in  our  opinion,  to  original  structure,  andii  n»ipi^ 
d  I  iced  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  points.  Week* 
both  in  the  skull  of  a  young  animal  and  in  tliataf  tb* 
specimen  from  which  the  annexed  drawing  wsi  nuiit; ' 
our  description  is  confirmed  by  a  careful  coropviMiof ' 
relative  elevation  of  the  pointji  of  the  two  anlcriat 
in  which,  although  they  are  equally  exposad 
this  truncation  is  not  observed.    The  margins ' 
truncated  points,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  air 
scribed  and  perfect,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  being 
by  attrition.    In  the  disposition  and  even  io  tlM< 
the  teeth,  our  animal  bears  some  resemblance  to  lb« 
Saxna  and  Piocyon ;  but  these  differ  esscntiafly 
leuirthcned  form  of  the  head,  and  in  the  extended 
which  is  terminated  by  a  flexible  rhinarium;  tll^, 
differ  in  the  number,  character,  and  distribution 
grinders.    NoKxta  and   Procynn   have  in  botk 
grinders,  of  which  the  three  anterior  are  false 
of  those  which  follow,  none  of  the  points,  even 
state,  exhibit  the  truncation  above  descriUJ. 
has  only  one  false  grinder  with  a  compound  cro«% 
four  posterior  grinders  arc  large  and  hii;' ' 
the  first  of  these  in  the  upper  jaw  corn 
fourth  grinders  in  Nasua  and  Prorym,  ai 
attenuated  and  acute;  but  the  posterior 
peculiar  and  characteristic  in  their  structure. 

Jlaltits,  <!f-e.— Generol  Hardwicke  sUles  that  tbi*  MiOl^ 
haunts  are  about  rivers  and  mountain-torrent*.  "  ^ 
much  in  trees,  and  feeds  on  birds  and  the  ~ 
|)cd8,  and  is  frequently  discovered  by  it* 
icscmblinK  the  word    fFha,  ofien  rcpealin;; 
Hence  is  derived  one  of  the  local  names  bj 
known.    It  is  alM>  called  the  C'hitira.  . 

Aoco/f/y.— Himalaya  chain  of  hilU  between  Ntf*"'  , 
the  Snowv  Mountains  (Hardwicke.  Linn.  7V<m*-.™-J*| 
In  Mr.  Hodgson's  catalogue  of  the  animtli  ob»«r^»  ' 
Ncpaul  {Zool.  Proc.,  1S34). 

Cuvier  declares  the  Ailurut  to  be  one  of  the  Bio«»«"^ 
tlful  of  quadrupeds. 
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ALiiirujfiil|ea».  (F.  CbtIct.) 


Ptace  in  the  Sytlem. — Cuvier  plaeos  Ailurtu  among  the 
'ear*,  butvoen  Procyon  (Racoon)  and  the  B«iiturongs 
'ctidei).  J.  B.  Fischer  arranges  it  between  Gulo  (Glut- 
■n)  and  Arctictit  (F.  Cuv.,  Riradnxuna  and  Ictides  of  F. 
UT.  and  Valenriennes).  M.  Leason  follows  Cuvier.  Mr. 
»ainson(*Clasi«ificationorQuadriiped«')»aya  of  it, 'Whether 
lis  animal  Icadii  to  the  Rai  oona,  or  whether  these  latter 
'long  to  the  Bears,  arc  ouestions  which  need  not  here  be 
icu&Md ;  Cuvier  has  placed  iliem  loRcther,  and  we  may 
r  the  present  follow  his  example.'  In  the  arrangement 
'art  ill.  of  the  vol.)  the  form  appears  to  be  altogether 
iitfed. 

PANDANA'CE.B  are  arborescent  or  bushy  plant.s,  with 
»g,  ri)fid,  sword-shaped  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the 
ie  anple.  usually  arranged  in  a  manner  so  obviously  spiral 
It  they  arc  commonly  calletl  screw-pines.  In  a  natural 
•angement  they  are  classed  with  Endojrens,  amon^  which 
jyare,  more  especially  in  the  genus  Pandanu.s,  remnrk- 
le  for  their  stems  forking  repeatedly.  Their  llowcrs'  have 
!  sexes  separate,  and  quite  covering  the  spadix  on  which 
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they  grow.  Hie  mule  flowers  consist  of  single  stamens  with 
two-celled  anthers ;  the  females  of  naked  one-celled  ovaries, 
with  solitary  ascending  or  numerous  parietal  ovules.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  massof  ovaries  collected  intoa  tubercnlatcd 
head,  and  either  dry  and  fibrous  or  fleshy  and  succulent. 

These  plant*  chiefly  abound  in  the  Mascarun  islands  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipclat^o,  of  which  they  form  a  conspicuous 
feature.  The  species  oif  Pandanus,  Va((Uois,  or  Screw-pine, 
arc  readily  known  by  their  spiral  leaves,  dichotomous  habit, 
and  the  long  roots  emitted  by  the  sides  of  their  trunk  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  it  down  in  the  loose  sand  aiuuiig 
which  they  Rrow,  in  order  to  assist  in  which  each  root  is 
furnished  with  a  partial  exfoliation  of  the  end,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  cup.  adheres  to  the  root,  for  the  purpose,  as  in 
supposed,  of  holding  water  during  the  period  that  the  root 
is  passing  through  the  dry  air.  The  genus  Freycinctia,  on 
the  contrary,  is  composed  of  plants  with  long  scrambling  or 
rooting  stems,  not  branching  like  Pandanus,  indeed  seldom 
becoming  what  can  be  called  a  tree ;  and,  when  in  flower, 
adorned  with  gaily  coloured  spathes  from  which  the  young 
inflorescence  protrudes.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  tho 
plants  of  this  order  are  of  any  known  use  to  man,  except  as 
furnishing,  in  common  with  many  others,  a  good  material 
for  thatchinir. 

PA'N  DA  NU8,  a  name  derived  from  PUndang, 
and  that  of  a  genus  of  plants,  from  which  the  natural  family 
of  Pandanaceas  or  Screw-Pine  tribe,  has  derived  its  name, 
being  so  named  from  thuir  leaves,  which  resemble  those  of  the 
pine-apple,  and  are  inserted  spirally  along  the  stem.  The 
species  are  found  in  the  ij>lands  of  the  tropical  ocean,  in  those 
of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  parts 
of  India.  One  species,  P.  odoratisnmut,  being  highly  fra- 
grant, is  much  esteemed  in  all  Asiatic  countries,  either 
whore  it  will  grow  or  where  its  essence  is  known.  It  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  by  the  Sanscrit  poets,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Wilson  s  •  Hindu  Theatre.'  by  the  name  Ketaha,  and  aii 
the  Keora  and  Kelneeot  the  Hindus.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Kazee,  and  Avicenna  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Armah. 
Oil  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  its  flowers  and  the  dis- 
tilled water  are  highly  esteemed  both  for  iheir  odour  and 
their  medicinal  use  as  stimulants.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states 
that  it  is  the  tender  white  leaves  of  the  flowers,  chiefly  those 
of  the  male,  which  yield  the  very  delightful  fragrance  for 
which  this  plant  is  so  celebrated.  This  species  is  common  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  where  it  is  called  Caldera  Bush  ;  in 
Mauritius  it,  as  well  as  other  species,  is  known  as  tho 
Vaquois  Plant ;  in  Otaheite.  a  species  is  called  the  Wharm 
Tree,  being  in  all  highly  esteemed  for  its  odour,  as  well  as 
for  tho  useful  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  The 
lower  pulpy  part  of  the  drupes  is  sometimes  eaten,  as  is  also 
the  terminal  bud,  like  that  of  the  cabbage-palm,  and  like- 
wise the  tender  white  base  of  the  leaves,  either  raw  or  boiled, 
during  times  of  scarcity.  It  forms  an  excellent  bed^e,  but 
occupies  too  much  space.  The  roots  are  composed  ot  tough 
fibre:}.,  which  are  used  by  basket-makers  to  tic  their  work, 
and  are  soft  enough  to  be  employed  as  corks.  Tho  leaves  are 
composed  of  tough  longitudinal  fibres,  white  and  glossy, 
a  quality  which  adapts  them  for  covering  huts,  making 
matting,  as  well  as  for  cordage  in  the  South  Sea  islands, 
and  in  the  Mauritius  for  making  sacks  for  their  cofi'ee, 
sugar,  and  grain. 

PANDECT.   [Justiman's  LEGisLiiTio:*.] 

PANDI'ON.    [Bald  Bczzard] 

PANDO'RA  (Malacology),  [Pyloridians.] 

PANDUS.  [Mahabharatam.] 

PANEGYRIC  (from  the  Greek  '  panei^ricus,'  navtiyv 
pueoi  \6yoc)  is  &  species  of  oration  in  praise  of  a  person  or 
thing,  so  called  because  such  discourses  used  to  be  de- 
livered in  anticnt  Greece  on  the  occasion  of  great  public 
festivals  before  the  whole  assembly,  '  paii^gyris,'  of  tho 
people.  The  orator  began  by  praising  the  deity  who  presided 
over  the  festival,  such  as  Jupiter  in  the  Olympic  Game* 
and  Apollo  in  the  Pythian ;  he  then  spoke  in  praise  oi 
the  community  or  town  in  which  the  games  were  held,  and 
lastly  of  tho  magistrates,  the  champions,  and  especially  the 
victors  who  gained  the  prizes.  Afterwards  the  name  came 
to  be  applionto  political  orations  delivered  in  tho  senate  or 
council  of  a  state  in  praise  of  that  state  or  of  the  leading 
men  or  man  in  it.  The  panegyrical  oration  of  Isocrates  is 
a  lino  specimen  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  commemorates  the 
glories  of  Athens,  tho  services  which  it  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  general,  and  the  whole  with  a  view  to  nourish 
liivudly  I'ticUofis  belveou  ii  oud  tho  other  Greek  Btatos* 
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Tlic  Paiiathunaic  oialion  of  Isocratcs  is  another  rotnpositiou 
of  liic  ftame  class. 

Under  tlio  Roman  empire  pancp)"ries  were  composed  in 
prai&c  of  tlio  cinjKTors.  Pliny's  panegy  ric  of  Trejan  is  a 
well  known  s|K'cinion  of  this  kind.  Wnegyrics  became 
frequent  under  the  late  fmpcror^  both  of  the  Eaist  and  tlic 
We»t,  in  Grcf  k  and  in  Liiiin ;  ihoy  are  nioMly  however 
written  in  a  fuUomc  and  adulatory  st>lc.  We  have  pano- 
gy  ricj  of  Con&lantine,  Cun*tanlius  Justinian,  Tlioodosiun, 
and  others,  which,  if  consulieJ  with  diMTimmalion,  may  be 
useful  for  historii-al  purpo>c.sand  forsupjilyins;  deficiencies  in 
the  historians  of  those  times.  Eunodius,  bishop  of  Pavia, 
wrote  a  panegyric  in  nraisc  of  Theodoric. 

Panojjyrics  have  also  been  wriiien  in  verse.  The  poem 
of  TibuIUis  in  praise  of  Messala  is  a  specimen  of  this  kind, 
M  well  as  similar  compsitious  by  Claudianus,  Sidonius,  and 
Others. 

In  modern  times  panegyrics  have  been  written  by  Roman 
Catholic  pn-acliers  in  honour  of  particular  haints.  Giordani, 
■n  Italian  ront^tmporary  author,  wioto  a  paneg>-ric  in  praite 
of  Napuleon,  in  imitation  of  thai  of  Pliny.  But  the  pane- 
gyrical style  seems  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
our  age,  and  it^  essential  character  is  too  laudatory  to  please 
minds  of  on  independent  cast. 

PANEL.  This  term  in  English  law  denotes  a  smali 
tchedulo  of  pa|>cr  or  paroliment  containing  the  names  of 
jurors  relurned  by  the  sheriff  or  other  ministerial  officer  for 
the  trial  of  ibsues  in  courts  of  common  law.  The  enroll^ 
mont  of  the  name*  upon  this  schedule  is  called  imjianflling 
a  jury  ;  the  ministerial  officer  is  also  said  to  arrmj  the  names 
in  the  iiancl.  The  etymology  of  the  terra  is  doubtful;  Sir 
Edward  Coke  says.  *  Panel  is  an  Kn^ltsh  word,  and  t>igni8eth 
a  little  pari,  for  a  pane  is  a  part,  and  a  panel  is  a  little  part' 
(Co  Litt.,  159  b).  Spelman  derives  the  wonl  from  pagella, 
a  little  pa'j;e,  «iupposing  the^j  Id  he  chaiijed  to  n.  (Spelinan's 
Glntt..  tit.  '  Panelia').  Both  ihoseetj  nioli>f{ies  seem  to  be  iii- 
correcl.  In  the  old  book  calKd  '  Lt's  Terines  do  la  Ley,' 
panel  is  said  to  come  from  the  French  word  panne,  a  skin; 
whence  in  barbarous  Latin  might  come  panfilus  or  panelia, 
sigiiifyiii!;  a  litile  skin  of  parrhinoiit.  This  would  denote 
the  jury  panel  preity  accurately,  and  tlie  history  of  its  appear- 
ance as  an  expression  in  English  procedure  is  consistent 
with  its  derivation  from  the  French. 

In  the  earliest  records  of  the  forms  of  jury-process,  a« 
given  by  Glanville,  it  ap|>eors  that  the  sheriff  was  com- 
manded by  the  writs  in  certain  real  actions  to  cause  to  be 
imbieviute^  (imbrcviari  facere)  the  names  of  the  jurors 
by  whom  the  l;ind  in  question  was  viewed.  But  at  this  time 
the  word  jxinrl  never  occurs  nor  is  it  used  by  Bracton, 
Fleta,  or  Brittoii,  nor  in  any  statute  earlier  than  jO  Edw.  III., 
c,  6  (1349),  which  forbids  sheriffs  from  putting  suspected 
]>ersons  in  arrayi  (\f  juinels.  This  was  nrocisely  the  periwl 
at  which  the  French  language  be^an  lobe  fully  introduced 
into  our  law  proceedings.  (Luder>  s  'Tract  on  the  Use  of 
the  French  Language  in  our  Antient  Laws.')  Tins  coinci- 
dence render*  it  not  improbable  that  the  word  panel,  from 
and  ;)a«n?,  may  have  been  introduced  with  many 
other  French  terms  about  this  period. 

Ill  Scutch  criminal  law,  the  occused,  who  is  colled  a  de- 
fender till  his  oppearancc  to  answer  a  charce,  is  afterwards 
styled  tlio  pannel.  The  etymology  of  this  wonl  also  is 
doubtful.  (Jameson's  Uiciinmiry,  ad  verb.)  But  it  is 
posAible  that  it  may  have  the  same  origin  as  our  English 
word,  as  in  Scotch  proceedings  a  prisoner  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  rnterrd  in  pannel  to  stand  trial.  (Arnot  s  Criminal 
Tnah,  p.  l  >,) 

PANGOLINS,  a  name  in  common  use  to  designate  the 
Scaly  Aiit-eatert,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  word  Pan- 
goblin  ff.  which  signifies  in  the  Javanese  language,  according 
to  Seba,  an  animal  which  rolls  itself  into  the  form  of  a  ball. 
Tlie  Bengalese  name  is  Ba  ljarkita,  or  Reptile  i\f  stone. 
These  animals  form  the  genus  Mani*  of  Linnieus. 

Like  the  Hairy  Ant  eatera  {Myrmecoj*hai:ii)  [Ant- 
Katkr;  Tamanijua],  the  PangoUnt  arc  toothless,  and 
furni>hcd  with  a  very  e.iteiisible  tongue;  but  their  tcga- 
montary  c.)vering  is  very  different,  for  their  body,  limbs, 
and  tail  aie  clad  in  a  panoply  consisting  of  great  trenchant 
scales  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  scale  armour  when  the  animal  is  on  its  feet.  When  it  is 
vigorous!}  attacked,  and  often  on  the  first  approach  of  dan- 
ger, it  rolls  itself  up  in  the  shape  of  a  ball ;  and  then  the 
trenchant  scales  uru  erected,  and  ofler  their  sharp  edges  to 
the  oacmy. 


Geographical  Di»lribution.—T\\c  antient  continent,  it 
onlv.    Asia  and  Africa. 

\V'e  must  first  call  the  reader's  attention  to  those  puuiif 
the  organization  of  this  form  which  are  most  wanti)i( 
notice. 

Oroaivization. 

Skeleton. — Skull,  a  more  or  less  elongated  cone,  »itb  ^ 
base  rounded.  Orbits  small,  round,  occupying  oeirlvo* 
half  of  its  len;^h,  and  situated  towards  the  lower  p«n.  r.fij 
sides :  they  are  consequently  very  much  separated  fromeiti 
other.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  mcomplete,  tnd  iwii 
on  a  level  with  the  palate.  Tlie  bones  of  the  notesreniX'-xd 
on  their  inferior  border,  and  enter  above  into  a  notch  Lrxd 
in  tlio  frontal  bones.  The  articulation  of  these  viih  (Is 
maxilbry  bones  dc»cends  obliquely  to  the  orbit,  and  » f,«. 
tinued  in  the  same  direction  with  the  palatine  h>j». 
maxillary  bone  does  not  enter  into  the  orbit;  it  tercala 
at  the  point  where  it  gives  off  its  zygomatic  apophttiisi^ 
is  short  and  pointed.  The  palatine  bone  it>elffunmheii 
little,  the  base  of  this  apophysis.  There  is  no  laduTBi; 
bone,  or,  if  there  is  one,  it  is  extremely  small,  and  Uia 
in  ihc  lachrymal  hule,  and  pierced  in  the  an<;le  of  ibtcs^ 
within, betvvL-en  the  frontal  and  palatine  bones.  TbrfTO^ 
parietal  suture  is  hardly  angular  backwards. but  tbeurciuTj] 
suture  forms  a  fairly  dulined  angle  between  the  pwkni 
borders  of  the  parietal  bones.  Cu\  ier  could  out  delcvl  ai 
interpurielal  bone.  The  anterior  sphenoid  bone  ;ri  ii 
temple  is  far  from  reaching  the  parietal  bone.  Thefrstl 
bone  is  articulated  with  that  and  the  temponl  bone  Ik 
posterior  sphenoid  bone  does  not  reach  the  frunlal,  but  ie- 
minates  oppusitc  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  procencf'ii 
tempoial  bone.  In  this  place  it  contributes  tothefoo^ 
facet,  which  is  sunk  in  front  of  the  tviupaiiic  cavity.  TWi 
is  no  jugul  bone,  and  the  temporal  and  aia.villtt\  lyfr 
malic  apophyses  are  only  joined  by  a  ligament.  Tk  tit- 

Eanic  cavity  must  be  ossified  at  a  late  |)eriud  oaU.it 
luvier  never  saw  it  except  under  the  form  of  «««i* 
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rintf.    There  Is  indeefl  a  large  petJWW  hoxw  behind  it,  | 
but  only  at  the  lower  surface  of  the  skull.    Above  this  | 
part  the  temporal  bone  is  tumid,  and  contains  a  large 
cellule  which  communicates  with  the  tympanic  cavity  by 
means  of  a  hole  pierced  above  the  ossicula.    The  inter- 
maxillary bones  are  rather  narrow,  and  rise  obliquely  to  the 
half  of  the  hoif;ht  of  th«  nasal  bones.    Though  there  are  no 
toetb,  the  maxillary  and  palatine  bones  are  tumid  along  their 
sides,  so  that  the  middle  of  the  palate  forms  a  long  demi- 
canaL    The  palatine  bones  terminate  obliquely  opposite  to 
tb«  glenoid  facet,  and  are  continu«!d  from  it  by  the  pteryp)id 
proceasof  the  sphenoidal  bone,  terminating  in  a  hook  within 
internal  side  of  the  tympanic  cavity.    There  is  no  ax- 
.  iial  pterygoid  apophysis :  the  internal  one  is  not  separated 
from  the  sphenoid  bone.    The  suborbital  hole  is  small,  and 
its  very  short  canal  o|>ens  under  the  origin  of  the  ryeoroatic 
arch.    The  lachry  mal  hole  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  arch 
.Uo  lar^^e.    There  are  in  the  palatine  bone  two  holes  cor- 
~l«undint(  to  the  spheno-palntine  foramina.   The  anterior 
•  ilal  bone  is  siluate<l  between  the  frontal  and  the  anterior 
.-(.licnoidal  bone.  The  optic  hole  is  moderate.  The  spheno- 
orbital  is  round  and  large.  The  oval  is  distinct,  and  entirely 
in  the  sphenoid.   The  condyloidean  hole  is  large,  but  the 
posterior  and  carotid  groove  are  small. 

Internally  the  sella  turcica  is  moderately  elevated  :  the 
cribriform  plate  is  very  large,  and  divided  by  a  very  large 
and  veiy  bony  coxcomb- li'..e  crest,  separated  also  from  the 
iwt  of  tlio  cranium  by  a  projeclina;  bony  ring. 

The  skull  of  Mania  MradaciylaiUnn.),  Mania  Macroura 
<Erxl.),  the  fhatagin  of  Buffon.  differs  trom  that  above 
described  in  being  more  slender,  and  also  presents  the  sin- 
^ilsnty  of  having,  where  the  lachry  mal  bone  should  be.  a 
great  oval  piece  without  any  hole,  which,  Cuvier  believes, 
bel()n{r«  to  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Extremiiiet.— There  is  a  (general  resemblance  in  these 
portions  of  the  skeleton  in  the  Hairy  Ant-eaters  and  the 
J\ingolint;  but  there  are  particular  differences,  as  in  the 


•eapula.  Sec,  tome  of  which  we  shall  notice.  Both  of  ihttm 
groups  are  remarkable  for  the  great  sire  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  humerus,  produced  especially  by  the  projection  of  the 
internal  cund)le  destined  for  the  attachment  for  the  power- 
ful flexors  which  work  the  claws.  In  the  Hairy  Ant-eater* 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  nearly  as  round  as  it  is  in  man  and 
the  Quadrumanes,  having  a  very  complete  rotatory  power ; 
but  it  IS  not  so  m  the  Pangolins,  which  have  the  articulation 
of  this  part  by  the  method  termed  giiiglymus.  The  orbit 
and  radius  are  both  robust,  and  are  constructed  with  pro- 
portions and  views  very  different  from  those  to  be  observed 
in  the  Sloths,  among  which  they  are  so  greatly  prolonged 
at  to  be  hardly  fit  for  anything  but  suspeniiion  from  trees. 
[Ai,  vol.  i.,  p.  231.]  In  the  Ant-eaters  they  have  all  the 
strength  necessary  for  teariii;;  down  the  nests  of  the  Ter- 
mite: on  which  they  feed;  and,  as  it  might  be  expected, 
the  foro-foet  of  these  quadrupeds  is,  next  to  tbcir  skull, 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  their  skeleton.  Tlie  unzueal 
phalanges  of  their  large  toes  are,  like  those  of  the  Sloins.  to 
dispo^^cd  as  not  to  be  capable  of  curvature  in  any  other 
direction  than  downwards;  and  are  in  effect  held  in  that 
position,  the  state  of  repose,  by  strong  ligaments.  In  the 
Pangnlins  their  point  is  forked,  whilst  in  the  Hairy  Ant- 
eatert  it  is  only  furrowed,  and  has  at  its  base  a  strong  bonjr 
sheath  for  tlie  iniiertion  of  the  claw.  In  the  Pangolins  the 
general  strucluie  of  the  fore-foot  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Hairy  Ant-eaters  ;  but  be»>ides  the  differences  above  noticed, 
the  scaphoid  and  semilunar  bones  of  the  carpus  are  con- 
fluent, forming  a  single  piece,  as  in  the  Caniashiers.  In  the 
Pangolins  there  is,  too,  less  irregularity  in  the  proportions  of 
the  toes,  though  in  them,  as  well  as  in  the  Hairy  Ant' 
eaters,  the  middle  one  is  stoutest  and  longest 

The  ftelvis  in  all  these  animals  exhibits  the  singularity  of 
the  ischium  uniting  with  the  last  vertebra  of  the  sacrum, 
which  is  furnishe<l  with  apophyses  for  its  reception,  so  that 
instead  of  the  ischiatic  notch  there  is  a  hole,  which  at  first 
sight  has  the  semblance  of  a  aecond  oval  hole,  a  conforma- 
tion observable  in  the  Sloth*  and  ArniadiUoes.  In  the  Pan- 
golins the  OS  ilii,  which  is  of  a  prismatic  form,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  by  a  tuberosity,  it  articulated  also  to  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  among  the  Hairy 
Ant-eaters,  where  this  bone  it  besides  flatter;  in  both  it  is 
obluDg,  and  not  widened  as  in  the  Sloth. 


P*1t(s  of  Psogolta.  (Cnrier.y 


The  great  trochanter  is  less  elevated  than  the  head  of  the 
femur;  in  the  Hairy  Ant-eaters  there  is  a  trenchant  cre»t 
the  whole  length  of  the  external  edge  of  the  bone;  and  in 
the  Pangolins  the  whole  bone  is  wide  nnd  flat  from  before 
backwards,  but  there  it  no  third  trochanter.  The  lower  head 
of  tlie  bone  is  as  wide  as  it  is  lont^,  and  the  rutular  pulley 
is  wide  but  not  deep.  Tlie  tibia  and  fibula  are  very 
distinct:  the  former  is  very  complete  towards  the  lowur 
part ;  the  latter  is  rounded  in  front ;  its  lower  head  is 
wider  than  it  is  long,  and  becomes  a  convex  pulley  (not  pro- 
juctini;  much)  in  its  middle  port.   The  astragalus  corre* 
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spon(l«  to  this  in  the  form  of  its  upper  head,  the  lower  only 
cormponds  to  the  sraphoVd  hone,  and  is  concare.  as  it  is 
in  the  Sloths,  which  is  remarkable;  but  the  articulation  of 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia  has  none  of  that  Aingular  obli- 

3uity  olMervable  in  those  animals.  The  hind-fuot  of  the 
{airy  Ant-ealert  and  the  Pangolins  is  an  solid  as  that  of 
any  animal.  The  calcaneum  is  compressed  at  its  posterior 
apophysis,  and  is  united  to  the  astragalus  as  in  most  ani- 
mals. In  the  tarsus  there  is  a  scaphoid  bono,  which  is 
convex  on  the  anterior  side  of  its  articulation  with  the  astra- 
galus, but  curving  behind  that  bone ;  a  cuboid  longer  than 
it  is  wiilc;  three  cuneiform  bones,  the  internal  of  which  is 
double  that  of  the  others;  and  a  supernumerary  bone  arti- 
culated on  this  internal  cuneiform  bone,  and  which  in  the 
Tamanoir,  Tamandua,  and  the  Pangolins  is  triangular  and 
von'  small,  but  in  the  Little  Ant-eater  is  elongated  and 
wiiuned  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  heel.  This  species  of  calca- 
neum. it  is  true,  is  very  short,  not  going  farther  backwards 
than  the  astragalus  \lse\f.  It  is  this  supernumerary  bone 
which  gives  to  the  solo  of  the  foot  of  the  Little  Ant-eater 
that  concave  form  which  renders  it  so  fit  for  grasping 
branches  and  climbing  trees. 

Bonet  of  the  Trunk. — The  Pangolins  are  remarkable  for 
the  strength  of  their  caudal  vcrtebrte,  and  for  the  extended 
width  of  their  transverse  apophyiics:  tliere  are  forty-seven 
in  the  tad  of  Manit  macroura,  and  only  twenty-six  in  that 
of  ilie  Short  tailed  Pangolin,  which  has  three  sacral,  six 
lumbar,  fifteen  dorsal,  and  seven  cervical  verlebree:  in  the 
Phaiagin  Cuvier  found  only  thirteen  dorsal  and  five  lumbar 


vertebrts.    The  spiny  apophyses  of  the  back  tad  k 
these  two  animals  are  square,  as  in  the  Tamanoir. 

The  ribs  of  the  Tamanoir  and  the  Ant-eater  {Yaar^^ 
are  remarkable  for  their  size ;  those  of  the  latter  oflcBi 
each  other  like  the  portions  of  certain  cuiraues.  TlMiai 
iixteen  in  the  Tamanotrs,  ten  of  which  are  true,  i 
in  the  Tamandua,  eleven  of  which  are  true ;  and  fifteta  | 
the  Ant-eater  (?a\xxva\\\QT),  nine  of  which  are  true.  ThisI 
is  also  the  number  in  the  Pan^lin,  which  lias 
slight  vestige  of  a  sixteenth,  but  in  the  Phaia^ni 
found  but  thirteen.    The  sternum  of  the  Taimatid. 
Tamandua  is  very  remarkable  on  account  uf  a  double  j 
which  each  of  the  bones  posseoses,  a  cylindrical  parti 
the  breast,  and  an  external  compressed  part.  The  ( 
of  the  ribsf  which  are  ossified,  have  at  their  stenul'i 
mity  two  heads  separated  by  a  notch,  and  which  ar 
with  these  two  parts,  and  always  between  two  sternal  I 
Each  of  these  last  leaves  bulwuen  it  and  its  neigk 
the  skeleton  a  vacant  space,  which  traverses  tb* 
from  nght  to  left.    The  first  of  theM  sternal  bonei ' 
much  widened  and  notched  in  front;  the  last  is  netrlyi 
angular.    In  the  Little  Ant-eater  this  last  is  cylindhaL 

The  Pangolins  have  the  bones  Hat,  eight  in  nun 
which  ihn  thrco  penultimate  arc  placed  Ir 
the  last  of  all,  which  is  very  long,  cylindrical,  and 
the  Pangolin  (llattoned  in  the  Short  tailed  PangrJn\,% 
minates  in  two  strong  tendons,  which,  in  the  latter,  i 
to  the  pelvis,  and  greatly  assist  the  uiimals  io 
themselves  into  a  baU. 


Gentrie  CAarar/^r.— Lower  jaw  very  small ;  tongue  very 
extensible.  Body  and  tail  entirely  covered  above  with  large 
triangular  trenchant  scales  disposed  quincuncially.  and  over- 
lapping each  other  like  tiles.  Toes  five,  armed  with  robust 
claws.  Budy  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up 
more  or  less  into  the  form  of  a  ball. 

Dental  formula:  —  ©. 

Habits,  Food,  — Tlie  Pangolins  are  slow  in  motion, 
and  live  on  wonns  and  insects,  especially  termites  and  ants, 
which  they  seize  by  means  of  their  extensible  and  glutinous 
tongue. 

Asiatic  Pangolins. 

Manis  peniadactyla,  Indian,  Broad-tailed,  or  Short-tailed 
Manis,  Manis  brachyura  of  Erxleben,  and  probably  the 
HuUtage  of  /Elian  (xvi.  6). 

Description. —  He^  small,  pointed,  and  conic;  muzzle 
elongated  and  narrow;  body  rather  stout;  tail  short  and 
very  broad  at  its  base;  dorsal  scales  di!>posed  in  longitudinal 
rows  to  the  number  of  eleven  ;  under  part  of  the  btxly. 
head, and  feet  naked;  some  long  fair-coloured  hairs  spring 
from  under  the  scales.  Middle  daw  of  the  forefeet  far  ex- 
ceeding the  others  in  its  proportions. 

Locality,  Fond,  ^•c. — The  East  Indie*,  const  of  Tranque- 
bar,  &c.  Feeds  much  on  termites,  or  white  nnts,  for  the 
destruction  of  whose  conical  nests  the  great  middle  claw  is 
admirably  adapted.  Thunberg  states  that  it  is  found  much 
in  Oylon,  especially  near  Negumbo.  Tlie  Dutch  call  it 
the  Negumbo  Deril.  and  the  Cingalese  Caballe.  Its  (lesh 
was  given  to  the  sick  to  eat  by  way  of  remedy.  Thnnberg 
further  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  have  a  method  of 
making  a  hole  in  its  skin  with  a  knife,  ond  thus  of  guiding 
and  governing  the  animal  at  their  pleasure,  the  point  of  the 
knife,  which  is  kept  in  the  hole,  goading  and  irritating  him. 
The  cruelly  of  this  proceeding  does  not  however  seem  to 
have  struck  the  traveller.  The  Land  Carp  is  also  an  Asiatic 


Skekton  of  Shoit-UiM  Pangvllo.  (Coricr.) 


notices  it  a.<t  verj-  common  in  Dukhun  (Deccan),  tod  litii 
on  white  ants.   Mr.  Hodgson,  in  his  catalogue  of  tbtH* 
rupeds  of  NepSI,  mentions  a  new  sjiecies  of  AfMij 
to  Manis  Javanira,  Desm.,  as  being  of  frequent  , 
in  the  hills  of  the  lower  region,  and  in  the  moiintsiBiw 
central  tract.   (Zool.  Proc.,  1830.  1831,  and  1834.) 

African  Pangolins. 
The  Phalasm  of  BufTon  aopears  to  be  X\io  Longjd^ 
Pangolin  {Manis  tetradactyta.  Linn.;  Manis  m 
Erxleb.).    This  species  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
and  the  tail  is  twice  as  long  os  the  body;  the  ic«W 
pointed. 

J^calittf. — Senec^l.  Guinea,  &c.  y 
But  we  shall  illustrate  the  African  Pangolins  by 
Munis  Temttiinckii  (Smuts). 

Mr.  Bennett  described  this  species  from  a  .jJ 
the  collci  tion  made  bv  Mr.  Stccdman  in  South  A"""*-'^ 
he  stated  that  his  object  in  cuUiug  the  attention  «  " 
Society  to  it  was  to  point  out  the  external  characteni 
a  species  known  to  its  origin:il  descnber*  by  its  * 
alone  and  a  few  detached  scales ;  and  ho  characi 
as  .  . 

Manis  with  a  rather  short  head,  a  rather  wkle  bo<iy 
scales  large,  and  in  eleven  rows ;  the  taU  '*  , ''^ 
trunk,  rather  less  than  that  in  width,  and  ^'^K 
at  the  subtruncate  apex.    Length  ibk  inches;  * 
12  inches ;  width  of  the  back  8  inches ;  of  the  UU  w 
apex  5  inches.  . ,  #^taifl> 

Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  mo«t  remarkable 
of  this  animal  are  the  shortness  of  the  head,  the  b 
the  body,  and  the  breadth  of  the  toil,  which  i*  nstfij 
to  that  of  the  body,  and  continues  throushout  too  g 
part  of  its  extent  of  nearly  the  same  width,  taper 
slightly  towards  the  end,  where  it  is  rounded  an  ^ 
truncate.    Mr.  Bennett  furtlier  remarks  that 


name  for  this  species.    It  is  the  Kuwlee  Matijar,  or  Tiled  \  in  the  distribution  of  the  scales  of  Muni*  Teinaif^*^^ 
Cat  uf  the  HaUrallaa,  acoocdiog  to  Coload  Sykes,  who  |  cessation  of  the  middle  series  of  tliem  ftt  »  ^^'^ 
oftilo  Digitize 
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to  tbe  Mtremlty  of  tbe  tail,  <^  tliat  (be  last  four 
•  WWB  couilt  of  four  aoalm  each,  e»eh  of  Ibo  pn> 
idmg^  ivira  batfiif  ftte.  (Zoai.  /Vkw..  1B34.) 

Dr.  Smith  desci  ibcs  it  as  having  tlie  scales  p:ile  yellowish- 
TOWn,  llie  colour  lightest  towards  their  points,  iiiaiiy  of 
ibich  are  murked  »itli  a  lun^iiudina)  yellow  streak;  parts 
at  covered  with  scales,  diukv  browniah-yelbw.  Eyes 
addiah  brown ;  mnixle  black.  NaiU  of  tbe  fore-feet  a  pale 
jtH  y«llo« ;  tboae  of  the  hinder  ones  brownisb*yeUow. 

Tbe  same  author  points  out  that  Manit  Temmitickii  is 
eadily  to  be  (listinguished  from  any  of  the  other  species 
de:>cnbed,  simply  from  the  central  row  of  scales)  upon 
hs  upper  surface  of  the  tail  terminating  some  way  behind 
m  jpaiDk  From  Mania  pttUadac^/ta,  Dn^  tho  speeioa  to 
rhteli  it  baan  moit  atmilarity,  it  n  moreowrto  be  diatin* 
uished  by  all  its  scales  beinfj;  proportioiiatly  larger,  and  by 
Jose  on  the  head  being  shaped  and  disposed  ilitTerenlly. 
"kie  greater  breadth  of  the  tail  and  the  mure  diverj^ent 
iiauaoter  of  its  marginal  plates,  also  afford  marked  obarac' 
in  by  which  the  speoM  U  WHlytO  %»  TMOgniMd  fIrwB 
/jKM  petUadacijfUu 

Zoeaiity. — Mr.  Bennett  ftires  Latakoo.  Dr.  Smith  says 
hat  only  one  solitary  specimen  of  this  Bpocies  was  obtained 
y  the  Expedition  before  reaching  '26"  a.  lat.,  and  but  two 
iMire  between  that  parallel  and  the  trupie  of  Caprieom. 
beagh  oihaa  vara  kmnm  to  have  bam  aajttaiad.  in  tbe 
attar  tnal.  while  the  tniTallari  vera  aetoaUv  tnvartiog  it. 
io  tbinka  it  vary  (|uestioiiab'e  if  the  animal  he  so  rare  in 
laturc  as  tbe  result  uf  tlieir  experience  might  inclme  men 
u  believe.    lie  i:i  of  opinion  that  its  extreme  scarcity  pro- 


»bly  arisea  from  its  having  long  been  zealously  sought  aftar 
ivai*  who  ehariab  a  wlief  that  it  either  baa  i 


>y  tM  Bstivai* 

afluanee  upon  cattle,  or,  at  least,  that  certain  observances 
n  reapeet  of  it  have  an  effect  upon  them.  Whenever  a 
pcciraen  is  secured  it  is  submitted  to  the  lire  in  some  cattle* 
)cn.  apparently  as  a  burnt  oflering,  for  the  increase  of  the 
icaltb  and  lectility  of  all  cattle  which  may  aftarwarda  anler 
hat  foVL  Dr.  Smith  atatea,  that  not  many  ymn  aco  a 
pccimen  was  captured  in  tbe  nortbcm  part  of  the  Ca|)e 
■olony,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the  species  was,  at 
)i:e  time,  scattered  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  that 
N  aliti(j.st  total  disappearance  firom  tbe  more  bouthera  dis- 
tricts has  arisen  from  causes  such  aa  are  now  operating  to 
■fleet  a  similar  result  in  tbe  intarwr.  Here  wa  have  aaothar 
:ause  for  the  obliteration  of  a  spaeios.  Intolerance  of  their 
aggression  has  wrought  up  the  shepherd  or  the  agricul- 
turist to  the  (lestnii-iKiii  of  bome  ;  b'^t,  in  this  case,  a  species 
is  probably  dying  out  under  the  inhueoco  of  a  superstition. 

Ha/nu,  Food,  ^-c.— Dr.  Smith  rdataa  that  when  Mam't 
Tvnminckii  ia  discoveiad,  it  nam  attanpts  to  escape,  but 
iMiantljr  rolb  itaelfup  into  a  globular  form,  taking  especial 
fireofits  head,  which  is  the  only  part  that  is  easil)  injured. 
Ants  constitute  its  chief  and  favourite  food,  and  these  it 
Mcures  by  extending  its  projectile  tongue  into  holes  which 
nuy  exist  in  tbe  habitations  of  these  insects  or  which  it  may 
itself  form ;  and  whan,  by  meaiu  of  the  glutinous  matter 
*iih  which  its  tongue  is  covered,  a  full  load  has  been 
nceived,  a  sudden  retraction  of  the  retractor  muscles  carries 

'h  into  its  mouth,  after  which  the  ants  are  immediately 
iKAllowed.  (JUuttralions  qf  the  ZooUigy  qf  South  4fri^) 


MsdU  Tcmmiockit  ((torn  .Smith). 

Fossil.  Pavcomns 


M.  Scblejermacher  called  tlie  attention  of  Cuvier  to  a 


caat    Tbi«  bone  had  baan  found  (together  with 
oaaaona  raaoaina  of  BIdmoemna,  Martadon,  Hiampoi 
and  TiMpir  near  Bpplaabela,  in  the  canton  of  Altcey,  In 

that  part  of  the  antient  Palatinate  hclon^'ini,'  to  the  jjrand- 
iluke  ol'  Hesse)  m  a  dike  wliciuo  sand  ami  gravel  were 
dug,  wbjcli  seemed  to  have  been  uccimuilaied  by  the  allu- 
vium of  tbe  Rhine.  Cuvier  was  soon  katisfled  that  thia 
bone  was  the  ungueal  phalanx  of  an  Edentate  mammilhr> 
ous  quadruped,  and  came  to  tbe  conclusion,  which  ha-i  not 
been  disputed,  but  on  the  contrary  entertained  by  many  beat 
quahfie«l  to  judge,  that  it  belonged  probably  to  a  Pangolin 
of  gigantic  stature.  Taking  this  ungueal  bone  for  his  basis, 
with  far  less  material  than  be  had  lor  his  opiniatt  WiMvaw* 
turad  to  praoounoa  *  ex  pade  UciculaoD,'  Cuviar  naaaorad 
tha  aniaaal  to  whieh  it  naust  haw  belongad  aa  baring  ex- 
tended to  tha  longth  of  twenty-four  feet.  Nor  will  this  in- 
ordinate lamth  stagger  those  who  know  tbe  enormous 
proportiana  whieh  chacMlariaad  ai 
rians. 


of  the  extinetSwt- 


GeoiofHcal  Potilion.—Tettiuj.   Mioaane  of  Lyell. 

PAN6UTARAN.  [Solo  AscHiraLAGa] 

PANICLE  is  a  kind  of  inlloieacenoe,  or  arrangement  of 
flowers,  m  which  the  axis  is  divided  into  a  number  of  lateral 
branches,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  into  other 
branchlets.  Examples  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Ldaa^  the 
Agraalis  atolonifoa,  and  the  Hone-cbaannt. 

PA'NICUM.  a  genua  of  granea  the  name  of  which  is 
applied  to  one  of  tne  species  (Millet)  by  the  Romans,  and 
which,  Pliny  slates,  is  so  called  from  its  flowers  being  in 
a  panicle:  though  oihers  derive  the  name  from  fKtraif,  bread* 
from  its  uses  as  such.  The  genus  contains  a  very  laiwe 
number  of  species,  whieh  abound  in  the  hot  parte  of  the 
world,  thougn  a  few  extend  to  higher  latitudes  and  ascend 
the  cool  mountains  of  hot  countries.  They  are  chielly  va- 
luable as  pasture  ^lossos,  and  for  their  set'ils,  which  form  a 
lari^e  portion  of  the  food  of  the  ix>orer  classes  of  many 
nations,  and  thus  engage  a  considerable  abare  of  the  atten> 
lion  of  the  agriealtnnata  of  those  countriaak 

The  gentu  Finieom  is  distinguisbed  by  having  a  two- 
flowercu  spikclot,  with  the  lower  tlower  masculine  or  neuter, 
and  the  upper  hcrmaphrodile.  Glumes  two,  unequal,  con- 
cave, blunt.  PaleiV'  t»o,  stamens  three,  sometimaa 
neuter,  the  upper  palea  and  the  stamens  abortive.  Fer> 
tile  flowers,  pauaa  two,  unequal  eoneavet  the  lower  one 
embracing  the  uppar.  Sealaa  twob  fitaaiena  thne.  Stjlae 
two,  ovary  sessile. 

P.mihareum,  or  Millet^  ia  the  best  known  species,  being 
cultivated  in  the  south  of  Euro|ie  as  well  as  in  tropictu 
countries.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  one  brown*  the 
other  yallow-oolouied,  imported  iiroiii  the  Meditenaneea 
chiefly  for  Idling  poultry,  bnt  fomfaig  in  the  nutb  of 
Europe  as  well  as  m  India  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. In  the  latter  couniry  it  is  cultivated  in  the  cold 
weather  with  wheat  and  barley,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
small  grains  that  is  so  at  that  season  of  the  year.  It  ia  the 
cheena  of  tbe  Hindus,  Anhdukhuti,  Persisn  ttrjTiM.  P.  Mi' 
liare  is  another  species  generally  culiiraled  on  an  elevated 
rich  soil  in  the  peninsula  of  India:  the  seed  is  one  of  tbe 
sorts  of  dry  or  small  grain  which  forms  an  article  of  diet  of 
the  Hindus  who  inhabit  tbe  higher  laiid»,  and  cattle  are 
fond  of  the  straw. 

P./nmmtaeeum,  which  ia  the  «Aa>ia  and  tamcuk  of  the 
nativaa  of  India,  ia  a  wbolesome  and  nouriahing  grain, 
and  forms  there  an  article  of  diet  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes. 
There  arc  several  varieties  of  it,  which  yield  from  50  to  GU 
fold ;  it  delights  in  a  light,  tolerably  dry,  rich  soil ;  the  same 

f round  yields  two  crops  between  the  first  of  the  rains  in 
una,  Julj,  and  the  end  of  January,  in  the  Circars,  but  only 
one  crop  m  tbe  northern  provinces.  Besides  these,  which 
are  tbe  roost  commonly  cultivated  species,  the  grains  of  other 
species  of  Panicum  L>;i>Avini;  in  a  wild  state  are  coUectcil. 
and  form  articles  of  diet  with  the  poorer  clasfos  of  the  oa- 
thea  of  India,  as  of  P.  JoHdum  ifiurttaX  P,  Bdopnt 
(Aearaa),  P.  himdubm  UUmdh 
The  naaa  of  Una  genoa  are  not  conflnad  to  its  grain,  for 

tiic  licrbaaeaiia  part  uf  several  species  forms  the  most  valuable 
pa!>ture  graaaeaofthe  hoi  countries  both  in  the  old  and  now 
world.  Some  of  the  species  of  Panicum  of  the  Brazils  are 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  yet  tender  and  delicate  in  thaic 
barbae.  The  Coapim  do  Angola  of  Biaiil  grows  6  or  7 


feet  high,  and  other  eaually  gigantic  species  constitute  the 
field  oops  on  the  banks  of  the  Amaxoa ;  whil 
fmMb  or  ChiiiieftcnMb  ftffBM  ika  nail  nloaUe 


while  F,  tnaxt- 
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eatde  in  Jamaica.  Tliis  it  said  to  liive  been  intradueed  into 

tlui  i-hitid  from  the  coa»f  nf  Af  ica,  the  seeds  having  been 
Iran^raiiteil  a;,  food  for  sorac  birds  which  were  »ei>i  to  Chief 
Justice  Ellis.  The  straw  of  several  of  the  species  is  esteemed 
M  fodder  for  cattle  in  India,  but  no  pasture  gross  in  any 
Muntry  is  probably  more  highly  thought  of  thtn  the  Dooo 
of  India,  which  by  the  Bralimms  held  s,icrt>d  to  Qanesha 
(Janus?>  under  the  name  of  doorwal.  Tins  is  fortunately 
the  most  common  species  throughout  India,  iind  forms  pro- 
bably ihree-fourths  of  the  food  of  their  horses  and  cows.  It 
W  wraom  cultivated,  but  Europeans  in  the  norlherp  parts 
frt^quently  form  lawns  by  planting  tpi»U  pieeM  of  thMcnss. 
which  forms  excellent  hay.  The  TOMl  Inode  ofooUin' 
ing  It  is  to  send  out  the  gra^<  cutteis  into  th*'  unrultivatcd 
parts  of  the  country,  who  scrape  ofl'  the  ground  the  creeping 
slemtuid  Imvm  of' this  species,  which  is  easily  distinguished 
by  iCi tmootb  and  cteeping  habit;  it» spikes  being  fascicled 
and  digtUte,  llHforni,  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  with  the 
flowers  disfWiC'd  in  two  rows  on  the  under  side.  It  is  the 
Panicum  Dartyhn  of  botanists,  and  occurs  also  in  England. 

PANINI,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sanscrit  gramma- 
liana,  it  said  to  have  been  the  grandma  «f  the  inspirc<l 
legislator  D^vala.  and  lived  at  so  remote  an  age  that  be  it 

reckoned  ainont^;  the  fabulous  sa^'cs  mentioned  in  the  Ai- 
rdnai  (Srv  Q.lehrooke.  Asiat.  Hrf..  vii,  p.  202.)  With 
ingard  to  bis  death  we  have  the  followmg  iraiiittun  m  ibe 
IHStSfvdtjptt: — ^'It  ia  related  that  the  valuable  life  of  PSnini 
waa  daatroyad  bf  a  lion.'  The  Indians  consider  bim  aa 
tbetr  most  anlient  i^mmarian.  but  his  great  work  t«  oon- 
fessedly  derived  from  earlier  treatises  on  ihu  Rnmc  subject ; 
he  often  quotes  his  predeces5.or8  Silcalya.  GSigya,  and 
Others;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  H/ia^a7-cul- 
Oita,  that  the  nomenclature  of  grammar  existed  when  the 
great  epic  poem,  the  Maka-Bhdrata,  was  composed,  unless 
the  following  line  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  age:  oAaAa- 
r&nim-a-Mr(U  atmi;  dvandvtu  tSmStikcuya-cha,  *t  am 
the  A  of  leitcrs,*  says  Chrishna,  'and  tho  copula  wliiili 
coiiiitcts  the  elements  of  tho  compound  word.'  (Hhag,  Utt., 
X.  33  ) 

Finini'a  gmmmar  eonaiata  of  399fi  abort  apboriama,  or 
tuinu,  divided  into  eight  booka,  in  whieb  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar ore  delivered  with  =ii  rh  macular  brevity  and  obscurity 
that  ihev  need  a  comiai ui.iry  to  render  them  intellitnblc 
even  to  the  loamed  Indians.  HeM(le<4  the  Canrii  of  Bhar- 
triliari,  a  brother  of  kmg  Vu-ramiiditya  [Amara],  there 
were  the  fullowini;  treatises,  written  expressly  to  illustrate  it; 
1.  the  Bhattikivya.  which  was  nominally  a  poem  deacribtng 
the  adventures  of  Rama,  brr  really  a  collection  of  stU  the 
deffcf  .  V.  lid  anomalous  forms  of  words  in  the  languac;e, 
published  ai  CalcutU.  1826  ;  2,  the  Mahd-Bhdthya,  ov 
*  great  commentary,'  by  Putanja'.i. 

A  new  edition  i^Plnini  ia  ii*  tba  eoniae  of  publicatkin  in 
Germany,  with  the  following  titia:  *  Ptninra  aeht  Bueher 
gramraali<eher  Regeln  ;  lierau.fgegeben  und  crlKutort  v^n 
Dr.  <.)ttu  Bohilingk.'  Bonn.,  1839.  The  first  volume,  which  ' 
u  all  that  IS  pubhshfd  as  yet,  contains  the  Sanscrit  text  of 
Pimm's  Sutras  with  the  uotive  scholia ;  tlw  second  volume 
ia  to  contain  an  introduelioB,  a  Geman  comtmantatyt  and 
indexes. 

PANI'NI,  PAOLO,  an  eminent  painter  of  ilrchitecture, 
va>  hui  n  at  Piactiiza  i  Placentia),  in  the  year  1091.  When 
pruiiticuting  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  took  pecuhar  pleasure 
in  designing  every  vestige  of  anticnt  raagiiifiocncc.  the  ruins 
of  the  finest  Roman  edifices,  and  some  uf  those  buildings 
which  are  atill  the  omamenta  of  modem  Rome.  He 
formed  his  st\!e  of  composition  and  his  entire  manner  after 
tho  works  of  Ghidiiiri,  m  winch  he  was  s;>  successful  that  he 
loon  excelled  all  his  contcmpoi ;iriei  in  that  department  of 
the  art.  His  paintings  are  universally  esteemed  fur  the 
grandeur  of  the  architectura,  the  correctness  of  the  per- 
spective, and  the  clearness  of  the  colouring.  His  figures 
also  are  designed  with  taste,  and  cleverly  grouped.  In 
(jeiieral  however  his  fij^uies  are  rather  ti)0  large  for  the 
buildtngis  which  detracts  from  the  grandeur  of  thti  cuinpo«i- 
tien,  and  is  quite  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Ghidolfl.  In 
hb  lattar  time  hia  worka  were  distinguished  by  freedom  and 
breadth  of  toneb.  but  in  oolounng  and  eHbot  they  aie  more 
feeble  than  his  earlier  performances. 

There  are  several  pictures  bv  Panini  at  Rivoli, a  country- 
house  belonging'  to  the  kiog  of  Sardinia repwaanttog  tiwra 
of  that  seat  ana  the  environs. 

PANICNIUH.  {JLmu.} 


PANJAB.  [HimnraTAtf.  vol.  «H..  p.  2C0.] 

PANNAH.   [Hindustan,  p.  215] 

P.\NNO'NIA.  the  name  of  a  province  of  iheRotBin^t:- 
pire.  was  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Danuk. 
the  south  bylilyricum  and  McDsia,  and  on  the  west  In  K> 
ricum.   It  was  sepanttcd  firom  Moesia  by  the  ibvuifSiit), 
and  from  Illyricnm  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  a  f.  ^  nn 
south  of  the  Save  ;  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  determine  tl  ^  b.j^f 
daries  between  Noricuin  ami  Pannonia.  as  ih<  y  'li'-re-lH 
various  times.    Under  the  early  times  of  the  Kutnaa  cant 
Pannonia  could  not  ha\'e  extended  much  farther  Wfit  id] 
tho  Naraboor  AnaboiRaab),if  Ptinj  (Ui.  27)  is  cor^^;l  [i 
placing  Sabaru  in  Norieom ;  but  in  later  times  tlit  t«i 
provinces  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  Mount  Cef  ci 
(Kabionberg).    Pannonia  would  thus  corre»[Mnd  U 
voniu,  parts  of  Hungary,  Lower  Austria.  Styrii,  Criitti, 
and  to  those  parts  of  Turkish  Croatia.  Bosnia, and  Sma 
which  immediately  touch  upon  the  Save. 

Tho  Pannonians  are  called  Pa?ones  by  some  of  theCn^; 
writers,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  cleirly  a  mmu; 
arisinf^  from  the  similanty  of  the  names.  The  Pieon«»i- 
probably  a  Thracian  people;  while  the  Pannomans  briMpd 
to  the  belt ic.  or  perhaps  the  Germanic  race.  Tbsjfimc 
first  attacked  by  Augualua,  s.a  35  (Dion  Ca«t.,  ilii 
37;  Liv.,  Ep.,  131),  and  were  subdued  during  his  n>gu  'i 
Tiberius,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  provmi*.  fVt". 
Pat.,  ii.  1 10,et  seq.)  Pannonia  is  not  nieulioiied  by  mw^ 
the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made  by  Auguitus.  betn 
was  probably  included  among  the  Bparebies  of  tlisOatt 
<  Strabo.  p.  840.)  We  learn  from  Tkeitna  (Amtn  i  ISH  Ihi 
at  the  death  of  Augustus  there  were  several  legions  iij 
tioned  lu  Pannnnia,  which  was  thwn  regarded,  andcontiiiLri 
(o  be  so  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  OTc  of  il< 
most  important  provinces  of  the  empire,  on  account  *i  a 
bordering  on  tba  powavfiil  mtiona  of  IbaQaadi  andb- 
ayges. 

Under  the  early  Roman  emperors  Pannonia  o&ly  htwA 

one  province;  it  was  afterwards  divided,  but  at  wh»t  ii'jr 
IS  uncertain,  into  two  provinces,  Pannonia  Superior  i.-l 
Pannonia  Inferior,  the  former  comprising  the  wwftni 
and  the  hitter  the  eastern  part  of  ttm  onginal  fwm- 
They  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a  Itnedtaan  hn 
the  point  at  which  the  .\rrabo  Hows  into  the  Dsnutr, 
southward  to  the  Save.  A  new  division  of  the  pwr.r:^ 
was  made  by  the  emperor  Galerius.  The  southern  pait 
the  two  former  provinces,  comprising  the  country  bei»i'f- 
ihc  Dravc  and  the  Save,  was  formed  into  a  new  province, 
and  called  Savia,  or  Pannonia  Secunda ;  but  tin  oortbem 
part  was  still  divided  into  two  provinces  as  Mnt',  tbs 
western  part  retained  tlie  name  of  PannoniA  Sujitri'jr.  of 
Pannonia  Prima,  but  the  name  of  the  ea»terii  protrnw 
changtd  into  that  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  the  wifei>fVi» 
rtais,  who  dearad  a  great  portion  of  the  land  in  tbt  poctii «' 
Ptonnonia  of  its  woods,  and  eonneeted  the  lake  «f  Piiw  ^ 
Pcho  (Neusiedlcr  See)  with  the  Danube  bf  « 
(Aiiiel.  Vict  .  Dt'  Ceesar.,  c.  40.)  Pannonia  w»  tli» 
divided  into  tliree  provinces,  which  division  appcafllskW 
continued  till  the  aownfal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia  were  the 
Arrabo  (Ranb),  the  Dravus  (Drave).  and  Savui  <SavdW 
of  which  flow  into  tho  Danube.  The  two  most  iiiip«t»» 
runj^es  of  mountain.s  were  the  Pannonii  Monie'^,  a  wntis* 
tion  of  the  Sarmatiun  range,  whicii  pam'd  thrui  a*  "* 
northern  part  of  the  province  in  a  south-westerly  direci'tu 
and  joined  Mount  Catiua;  and  the  Ctaudii  tfoates,  «t - 
separated  the  valleya  of  the  I)rave  and  Ae  Save. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  position  of  the  different 
which  inhabited  Pannouia.    According  to  Strabo 
314),  their  names  were  the  Breuci,  Andizetii,  Dasnonw  " 
Diasiones,  Purusti,  Masmit  and  Dwaitiatsc   Fltnr  ( 
has  given  a  list  of  the  Pannontan  tribes,  of  whicli,  be 
the  principal  were  the  Scrrcte?,  Serrapilli,  laii.  Awli^ff^ 
Colapiani,  and  Breuci,  the  first  four  of  which  be  p'*^''^' 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Drave,  and  the  last       m  l»» 
of  the  Save.    The  powerful  nation  of  the  Boii  dwelt  m  » 
north-western  part  of  the  province ;  and  after  their  ej-  ■ 
mination  by  thoGetaa  that  part  of  the  province  vu  n  ' 
DesertaBoiorum.  (Plin,  ili.  27.)  Tlie  Scordii^  •"'^ 
risci.  who  also  dwelt  in  MoBsla  and  Noricuin  [^^'"',  ; 
respectively,  are  said  by  Pliny  (iii.  28)  to  bove  been 
rated  from  one  another  by  the  Mons  CI''"'"*- ^'f'^'^L,. 
does  not  mention  them  in  hia  eauinentjoo  or  iw 
lAMi  iahibittd  A*  proiiooe. 
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Paanonia  po«»e«scd  several  towns  of  imnortanre,  the  in> 
ibitaJiU  of  which  appear  to  have  principally  depended  fur 
leir  ftupport  upon  the  numcroub  le);ions  which  were  quar- 
ffed  in  different  part»  of  the  province.  Following  ihc 
jurie  of  the  Danube,  the  first  town  we  come  to  after  leaving 
toricum  M  Viiidubona  (Vienna),  called  Vianiomina  by 
'iiny  (iii  27),  who  place*  it  in  Noricum.  At  the  time  of 
'lulemy  it  waa  called  Juliobona.  and  was  the  station  of  a 
>gioa.  It  is  called  by  most  later  writers  Vindobona  ;  but 
i  lb*  '  Notitia  Iro^»crii'  it  is  writtt-n  Vindoniana.  The 
ext  town  of  imi>ortance  below  Viiidobuna  on  the  Danube 
•  Carnuntum,  which,  in  the  early  port  of  the  Ruiuan 
apira,  was  the  most  important  place  in  the  north  of  Pan- 
Dttta.  It  IB  mentioned  by  Velleius  P.iterculus  (ii.  1U9) 
1(1  Pliny  (xxxvii.  II,  sec.  'I).  Il  appears  from  the  account 
'  Pluiy  to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  coiniuurLial 
iportaooe.  The  amber  which  was  collected  in  the 
Kihem  part  of  Europe  was  brouyhl  to  this  town,  and 
lence  conveyed  to  the  different  puriii  uf  the  Ruiuan  em- 
re.  It  was  the  head  quarterii  uf  (he  army  uf  Marcus  An- 
oiniuinthe  war  which  he  carried  on  with  iheMarcuiuanni. 
)ulropn  viii.  6.)  In  the  time  of  Ammtanus  Marcellinus 
\x.  6),  that  is,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourib  century, 
was  almost  without  any  population.  Its  ruins  are  in  tiie 
ighbourfaood  of  Altenburg.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip 
>n  found  in  this  spot  that  it  was  a  municipium  ('  Probus 
.>curio  Municipii  Carnuntcnsis '). 

Below  CarnuntuiD  on  the  Danube  was  BriuaiUium  or 
ei^etium  (Fuzto),  called  by  Ammianus  Marccllmus  (xxx. 
.  Bregelio,  the  station  of  a  Roman  legion,  where  the  em- 
rur  Valentinian  died,  while  makins;  preparations  fur  a  v\ar 
aiiist  the  Quadi.  Following  (he  course  of  the  Danube, 
.>  next  come  to  Aquincum  or  Acincum  (Buda  or  Ofen),  the 
incipal  lowu  in  the  province  of  Valeria  and  the  station  of 
.egion.  Tlie  Romans  had  a  military  station  on  the  other 
le  of  the  river,  which  was  called  G^ntra  Acincum.  South 
Aciiicum  on  the  Daiiul>e,  in  the  province  of  Savia,  wan 
ilaiaD  or  Milatis,  aftcrwartls  called  Bononia  (.\mm.  Marc, 
;i.  'J;  xxxi.  II);  and  below  it  were  Acumiiicura  or  Aci- 
incum  (Peturwanlein)  and  Taurunum  (Sc(uliu),  the  roost 
sterly  town  in  thu  province,  near  the  coutluenco  of  the 
IV c  and  the  Danube. 

The  rnoNt  important  towns  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
o\  .1."         '  Sitsciu  ( Sziszek),  Cibalro  or  Cibulis  ( Palanha), 

id  S:   11  (Schabacz),  all  on  tliu  Save.    Si^scia,  which 

a.-i  upon  ihu  borders  uf  lUyricum,  was  the  most  important 
wn  lu  Pannonia  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  called 
/gfr<liL-a  by  Strabo  (vii.  313),  but  Pliny  (iii.  28)  gives  this 
line  to  an  Inland  near  Siscia,  which  is  formed  at  the  con- 
lence  of  the  Culapis  and  the  Save.  Dio  (xlix.  37)  also 
.Us  the  town  Siscia.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  wa^  a 
•luiiy.  Cibalo)  or  Cibalis  was  situated  ut  a  considerable 
*tauce  below  Siscio.  It  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of 
iciuianus  by  Cunstantine,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
nperorGratianus.  ( Amm.  Marcell  ,  xxx.  24.)  Sirmiuin, 
hicb  was  below  Cibalas,  was,  undur  tlie  later  Roman  em- 
srors,  ihe  principal  towtj  of  Pannonia.  It  formerly 
.'laiigf.-d  to  the  Scordisci,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
'•I)  and  Pliny  (lii.  28),  the  latter  of  whom  slates  that  it  was 
uatedat  the  conliiionce  of  the  Savus  and  Bacuntius.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  Roman  cm|)erors  when  they  visited 
c  province;  and  we  learn  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
.-iL  13)  tliat  there  was  aa  itn|>oriul  palace  in  the  town. 
On  tlie  Drave,  near  the  confines  of  Noricum,  wsis  Petovio 
Pielovio  (Pettau),  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hi»t., 
\)  as  the  winter-quarters  of  the  thirteenth  legion.  Below 
lovio  on  the  Save,  were  Jovia  (Semovecz),  and  Mursia 
ties;),  a  colony  founded  by  Hadrian.  (Steph.  Byz.)  At 
jrsia  (he  fleet  of  the  Lower  Danube  was  stationed,  and 
ar  it  Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Constaiitius.  (Zosimus, 
43) 

The  only  town  of  importance  in  the  north-western  part  of 
i  province  was  Sabaria  (Stcinamangcr),  a  Roman  colony 
ind«l  by  the  enn)eror  Claudius.  (Plin.,  iii.  27.) 
PAXO'PTICON.  [Bkntham;  Prison.] 
PANORA'MA  (from  the  Greek  word  vTiv,  all,  and 
1^,  a  view),  a  picture  showing  a  view  completely  around 
3  apecutor.  This  ingenious  pictorial  contrivance  was  first 
vised  by  an  English  artist,  Robert  Borkcr,  about  the  year 
^4 ;  and  is  not  so  much  anew  mode  of  paintine — the  pro- 
u  itself  beinsc  similar  to  sccne-paiiiling  or  i"«  aiatiniper— 
a  novel  application  of  it.  Contrary  to  the  diorama  [Dio- 
.iLk^  llw  pviorama  fonu»  the  surface  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 


or  rotunda  (whence  it  is  frequently  called  in  German  Rund- 
femdldf  or  Rwtdbild, — cyclorama),  in  the  centre  of  which 
IS  a  detached  circular  plaifarm  for  the  spectators,  covered 
overhead  to  conceal  the  si^y light,  and  thereby  increase 
the  dluaion  and  give  greater  effect  to  ihe  painting  itself. 
This  latter  is  not  painted  on  the  walls,  but  upon  canvass, 
like  the  scenes  of  a  theatre,  and  afterwards  fixeil  up,  in  order 
that  the  views  may  be  changed,  and  a  fresh  one  may  be  in 
pro;;ress  while  another  is  open  for  exhibition.  Yet  although 
there  is  nothing  whatever  particular  in  regard  to  the  execu- 
tiuii  or  piocess  of  such  pictures,  tliev  are  attended  with  diffi- 
culties which  can  be  mastered  only  bv  practice  and  expe- 
rience. The  first  of  these  antes  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  artist  cannot  either  concentrate  his  lighter  adapt  the 
direction  of  it  arbitrarily  as  best  suits  his  purpose,  but  while 
poitions  of  his  view  w  ill  be  entirely  in  sunshine,  tlie  op{)o- 
sile  one  will  be  almost  a  mass  of  shadow  ;  the  second  is  the 
ditBcuIty  of  representing  on  a  curved  surface  the  straight 
horizontal  lines  of  buildings;  the  third  and  greatest  of  all 
is.  that  (here  can  be  no  single  fixed  point  of  sight,  since  the 
eye  traverses  around  the  whule  circle  of  the  horizon. 
Ilcnce  it  micht  be  supposed  that  many  parts  of  such  a 
picture  would  appear,  if  not  quite  distorted,  more  or  less 
out  of  perspective.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case,  no  doubt 
partly  because  the  eye  accommodates  itself  to  certain  princi- 
pal points  fixed  upon  by  the  artist  as  centres  of  vision,  and 
on  occount  of  the  optical  fascination  attending  the  whole, 
llie  subjects  generally  cho>en  are  views  of  cities,  or  interest- 
ing sites,  whose  entire  locality  and  buddings  may  thus  be 
vividly  placed  before  the  eye  in  a  manner  no  less  iostrucliv* 
than  It  is  interesting. 

One  of  the  largest  panoramas  hitherto  attempted  is  the 
view  uf  London,  at  the  (Colosseum  in  the  Regcut'.s  Park,  as 
seen  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  whose  dome  and  western 
towers  the  spectator  sees  beneath  and  before  him  ;  and  so 
far  the  deception  it  exceedingly  well  managed,  but  owing 
to  the  verv  great  height  of  the  paintinsr.  tho  lower  part  of  it 
is  not  sufficiently  lighted.  In  fact  tliere  is  still  room  for 
considerable  improvement  as  regards  the  mode  of  showing 
such  views,  since  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  gel  rid  of 
what  is  now  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  illusion.  The  stair- 
case should  invariably  be  made  to  ascend  to  the  very  centie 
of  the  platfurm,  and  tlie  latter  should  be  made  to  represent 
acirculor  temple  with  columns  supporting  its  roof,  and  placed 
upon  a  parapet  of  such  height  and  breadth  that  (he  spec- 
tator could  not  look  down,  clear  over  it,  to  see  the  lower 
termination  of  thu  painting.  Or  perhaps  a  circular  or  octa- 
gonal rvjom  with  large  arched  window-like  openings  on  its 
sides  would  be  still  better,  since  the  platform  would  thus  bo 
comparatively  dark,  while  the  picture  as  seen  through  the 
openings  would  acquire  great  brilliancy,  and  the  iilusiun 
of  the  whole  be  greatly  heightened. 

PANORMUS.   [Palbrmo.]  .  ,, 


« 


Coin  of  PUOTTDQI. 

BtiUsIl  MoMom.  Actual  tlxa.  ""' 

PANS  A.  [Antonius.] 

PANSY,  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  peruie,  is  a 
name  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  garden  varieties  of  Viola 
tricolor,  Attaica,  ami  others,  which  are  commonly  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Hoart's-ease.  These  plants,  being  all 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  have  proved  an  abundant  source 
of  hybrids,  which,  by  repeated  crossing  and  selecting,  have 
at  length  been  so  much  improved  in  their  appearance  that 
it  is  not  uncommun  to  meet  with  single  flowers  as  large  as 
a  penny  piece,  although  the  wild  blossoms  uf  Viola  tricolor 
will  hiiruly  cover  a  sixpence.  When  skilfully  managed, 
they  are  great  ornaments  of  the  flower-bods  in  a  garden, 
but  they  are  short-lived,  and  require  to  bo  continually  re- 
newed by  seeds  or  cuttings.  They  love  damp  rich  soil,  not 
U)o  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  are  thought  to  acquire  the 
greatest  health  and  beauty  when  planted  in  be<ls  of  light 
rich  earth  upon  a  thick  substratum  of  oow-dung.  into  w  hich 
their  root*  will  quickly  penetrate. 

PANTELARl'A.  [Sicily.] 
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PANTHE'ON,  a  very  celebrated  and  well-preserved 
monumeot  at  Rom*,  of  which  Valerius  of  Ostia  is  said  to 
have  boon  tbeaivMtoet.  It  consists  of  a  roUiiidftvith  » 

noble  Corinthiao  ooiastyle  portifx>  attached  to  it.  and  resern- 
blea  in  its  general  mass  the  Coloeseum  in  the  Res^nt's 
Park,  London,  exr^v  l  \h:ii  tlij  body  of  the  latter  build- 
ing li  a  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  its  portico  (a  Grecian 
Doric  honstyte)  is  only  a  singi*  itttoreolaian  in  depth. 
That  tb«  porltm  of  tlie  PanthMa  vis  tiMtad  bf  Agrippi. 
the  ton^nAaw  of  Anffustus,  is  MMfted  bjr  the  inamptioii  on 
the  frieze:  'W.  AKrippa,  L.  F.  Cos.  Tertium  Fecit.'  Yot 
some  have  supposed  that  ho  merelv  made  that  addition  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  liirt,  in  his  '  Historico- 
Arcbiieotural  Observations  on  the  Pantheon,'  very  reason- 
ably argues  thai,  tfaece  being  no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary, 
the  whole  strncture  may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been 
erected  aeoording  to  one  oripinal  plan,  bciause  without  the 
portico  it  would  have  bce:i  i  lurri|ji  -  h  and  heavy  ma-s  Hirt 
Ihitbor  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda  having  been  origin- 
ally  not  a  temple,  but  an  enliftiiOB  to  public  hatha ;  it  is 
certain  that  cirvulac  plant  were  gywtti/  affected  bj  the 
Romans  both  in  (heir  templet  and  other  boildingi,  on  whieh 
account  their  architecture  presents  a  variety  that  does  not 
occur  m  liiat  uf  Greece.  Despodad  as  it  is  of  rich  orna- 
ments, ^dded  bronze  work,  and  statues,  of  which  it  was 
plunderwl  before  the  building  was  ootuecrated  as  a  Chris- 
tian  church  in  tfa*  aaventh  century,— further,  disfigured  by 
two  ugly  belfries  erected  by  Urban  VIII..  whose  family 
name  Barberini  gave  rise  to  the  nicmoruble  pasquinade, 
'Quod  non  fecerunt  batbari  tVi^rre  Barbe nr-i,'  — liit'  Paii- 
tbeoo  is  still  the  pride  of  Roman  architecture,  and  well 
jtttUiat  AiMneiaa'a  ehacaetw  afll.^ 


Awia  Ike  Mjrt  of  sMAmi  liairf*. 

How  alBiily,  bu«  t*^*tr\y  g;**il' 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  circular  structure  of  antient  times, 
tiiL-  <  xtarnal  diameter  being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
aommit  of  the  upper  oomioe  102,  exduatve  of  the  flat  dome 
or  calotte  whieh  makes  the  entire  height  about  148  ftet 
The  portico  (109  feet  wide),  as  has  been  said,  is  octastyic, 
yot  there  are  in  all  sixteen  columns,  viz.  two  at  the  returns, 
•zelusive  of  ihose  at  iliL>  angles,  and  t^u  uthers  behind  iVio 
tbird  oolumn  from  each  end,  dividing  the  portico  internally 
tolo  three  aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  aUeh  is  con- 
tMerably  the  widett,  and  ooniaina  the  gMBt  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  reeees,  while  eaefa  of  the  otfin  has  a  laiee  semi- 
circular  tribune  or  recess.    Hut  aliliough,  indepenmntly  of 
the  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only  three  intereolorons 
in  depth,  its  Hanks  present  the  order  oontinued  in  pilaaters, 
makiug  two  additional  dosed  interaoluinna,  and  the  pngee- 
tfam  tnmw  from  the  main  atrwmmatNnit  70ftet;  whieh 
circumstance  produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The 
columns  are  47  English  feet  hiijli,  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
whito  inai  I  I'j,  md  granite  shafts,  each  formed  out  of  a  sineie 
piece.  The  mtorior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is  14i  feet,  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  being  99  feet  through  the  piers,  be- 
tween the  exhcdittb  or  rtrwaias,  which,  including  that  con- 
taininff  the  eniraiiee,  are  eight  in  number,  and  each, 
except  thnt  facing  the  mtmiue.  is  divided  into  three  inter- 
coluiuns,  by  two  columns  (34  7  feet  high)  between  antaj  or 
angular  pilasters ;  while  the  intermediate  piers  are  occupied 
by  eight  smaller  prmecting  tabemaclea.  But  ta,  beatdee 
being  repaired  and  nltamd  by  Septinint  Several,  the  in« 
tenor  has  undergone  many  changes,  or  rather  corruptions, 
it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  determine  what  it  originally 
was.    Hirt  isii[  ])  ,1  s  that  all  the  recesses  were  arched,  and, 
except  the  one  tor  the  entraace,  contained  colossal  statues 
of  Roman  deities,  and  that  there  were  no  eoiumns  in  front 
af  then,  but  a  tingle  instdatud  column  on  each  side,  with 
the  entablature  of  the  piers  breaking  over  it,  wherebv  the 
entile  rilcuiiirereiice  wai  divided  iiilo  sixteen  equal  inler- 
columiis  Jofujod  by  a^i  uiauy  culumus.    Ytsi  the  projct-iion 
of  the  columns,  and  the  breaks  in  the  entablature,  as  well 
as  the  interruption  of  the  latter  by  the  arches,  would  have 
destroyed  the  unity  and  ancplicity  of  the  plan.  Betides 
which  the  eflecl  of  the  coluniiii  and  miriow  interoolumns 
in  the  recesses,  and  the  eUecl  of  bhadow  thus  obtained, 
would  have  been  lost.    The  greatest  defet  t  of  all  is  the 
tasteless  and  oven  barbarous  modern  decuratioa  of  the  ^>aee 
between  the  cornice  of  the  order  below,  and  that  fnrni 
which  the  dome  springs.    Had  this  spsoo  been  reduced  by 
oonaidarably  augmenuog  the  principal  comioe,  converting 

il  iataaaonucioiiaiaa  taUk  tatMaflWMGlA  tmUnni 


tlie  building,  and  the  remainder  been  divirlcd  intorib!an? 
pannels  over  the  recesses,  filled  with  reliefs,  there m  b« 
little  doubt  that  the  general  appearance  wonkl  ban  Wtq 
materially  improved,  and  that  with  graater  simplicity  auch 
greater  richness  also  would  have  been  obtained.  Tbie  dc«e 
Ims  live  rows  of  cuCfers  (now  stripped  of  iheir  deeontumji 
and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet  m  diusM( 
which  not  only  lights  the  interior  parfbetly,  bat  iathenM 
ebarmtng  and  almost  magical  manner.  Indatd  tWe  tu 
seerceW  ever  been  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  capiinni; 
effect  thus  produced,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  theshol^ 
as  regards  plan  and  general  proportions.  As  an  Mens, 
Grecian  architecture  has  nothing  whatever,  we  will  ooim 
that  rivals,  but  that  even  approaches  it ;  nordoesitajfagti 
for  modern  architects,  that,  with  such  an  examph  Mn 
them,  they  •should  scarcely  ever  have  taken  aletsou  frm'.ht 
Pantheon  in  regard  to  those  qualities  which  coiulitu'.«  a 
excellence,  namely,  the  riclwioi  uf  r,:!unuiiation  and  pen 
depth  of  the  portico,  and  the  simple  majesty  of  propcrtiyi 
and  captivating  distribution  of  light  in  the  intcricr,  p 
ducing  an  eHect  ao  greatly  tupanor  to  that  nj  aidn 
dome  or  oopola. 

It  was  Michael  Anf;c1o's  boast  that  he  would  sujieid  % 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  aloft  over  the  centre  of  St.I^(ri. 
and  if  he  meant  no  more  than  a  dome  equal  in  na^^.i  :sit 
to  the  whole  interior  of  the  Pantheon,  he  was  right;  bila 
every  other  respect  hit  dene  ia  totally  dissimilsr  ihsil 
Instead  of  being  within  a  capacious  rotunda  of  vbick  ti« 
vaulting  itself  occupies  one  half  the  entire  height,  m  kci 
iiiti.j  t  liat  ..if  St,  Peter's  8 1'.'i  in iist  u'.her  modcni  oncsfra 
a  great  distance  below,  and  olthough  that  sort  of  effect  m] 
ha  good  of  its  kind,  and  allowable  far  the  sake  of  nridj,! 
is  totaUy  different  flmn  the  otfaer,  to  aay  ootinnt  rfih 
tpiHe  contrary  eflfeet  of  light,  vrhicb,  instead  of  mof 
itself  in  a  brilliant  stream  from  the  summit,  enteni 
and  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  produce  a  dickeang  §l<ut.  1*. 
our  own  St.  Paul's  for  instance,  the  dome  exhibits  wiihiaoir 
a  tort  of  darknesa  visible— a  murky  gloom  through  tbri 
may  ba  dimmed  the  twinkling  of  the  lantern  on  in  luit 
mil.  Almost  the  only  tolerably  correct  imitation  of  ^aiti 
character  and  effect  of  the  interior  of  the  Panthcuft,  s4l 
rotunda  of  tho  museum  at  Berlin,  by  Srlunkel;  illlni:^ 
not  half  the  aiie,  its  proportions  arc  nearly  simiisr,  vitliu> 
exception  that  the  cylindrical  part  is  a  little  loftier  uoxi- 
pared  with  the  dome,  the  diameter  being  66  leeCtbrfliiis 
height  70,  and  that  to  the  top  of  the  eornice  it.  Me* 
P,n;;tliLuij,  :t  la  lighted  by  a  Single  ii[i<;rt  i:f  in  tbe eePTtt?/ 
the  dome.  2  J  feet  in  diameter,  and  glaieii  with  cmtiif.!" 
of  enormous  thiclcness.  The  Hallo  anx  B\h  at  Pv  '  >!« 
eervaa  abo  to  be  mentioaed  aa  an  instaooo  of  t  ntun^ 
ratemWiay  in  ita  pniportionR  (ha  interior  <if  tfet  mm 
Pantheon,  the  central  area  being  128  feet  in  dtamcltf.as 
the  height  to  the  summit  of  the  domft  somewhat  less.  Jh 
library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  wis  plui  ^edP 
the  late  President  Jefferson.i8(extemally)acopy  of  liieP"^ 
theon,  of  about  one  half  the  linear  dimcniiost.  CacT^t) 
church  at  Possagno  is  also  an  imitation  of  tbePiatli*** 
its  plan  and  dome  :  furthermention  is  madeoftlwtllrfiM 
other  Btruciures  of  the  s  niu  1  i  ;1  in  the  article  RoTtJH 
For  Airther  particulars  respecting  the  dlmeniioM* 
oonstrMthm  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheou,  and  tC"* 
modern  oaai»  the  leader  it  referred  to  Dome. 
PANTHBR.  [LstrPAHDs,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  430,  «i  sq 
I'ANTOD.V'CTYLUS,  the  generic  nsme  gtrcnbfM* 
Duniunl  and  Bibron  to  the  Ibrm  known  gentrsllyM?^" 
^auru*  teincoidet  {Ptychnplturet). 

PANTOGRAPH,  lometimes  improperly  called 
TAGRAPH,  is  an  inttrunent  employed  to  < 
plans,  and  other  dmwings. 

Tlio  annexed  diagram  represents  that  mott 
in  use.  j 

It  is  coinpo»*d  of  f<»ur  brass  rules  or  bar*,  jointed  to 
other  at  the  poinu  B  D  B  F.  These  joints  re<inire  if « 
executed  with  the  nimoet  care,  as  upon  the 
steadiness  of  their  motion  the  aecurncy  of  the  ^^^t\, 
principally  depends.    In  those  of  the  best 
IS  a  small'  uiuiul  cock  i>cruwcd  to  the  lower  bar  of 


which  supporU  the  upper  end  of  the  axis  "^.^ 

additional  Bti'on''lh  to  the  bar  where  it  mwt  IS^**** 


turns.  This  is  a  material  fanprovemeot  upon 
flat  compass  joint,  as,  besidet  lengUwning  the  axti. «  ^ 


joint  of  this  conatruotion  is  shown  in/g^.  8-        .  -..it. 
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 tomoT*  tnAy  vlthiD  it,  but  with- 

npMMBto  tlM  tracw  viilun  Uw  tube. 


HW«f  a  circle  of  any  radius,  G  at  ibe  same  tiin«  is  describing 
an  arc  of  a  circle  of  half  ibe  radiuii,  so  that  C  tnuvea  in  ft 
direction  perpendicular  to  A  G  C  twice  as  fast  a«  G.  Now 
it  Wii4  sliown  Hbovo  that  it  moved  iwicti  us  laM  as  C  in  tlie 
diici  tioQ  A  G  C,  ttiid  &i  by  lL«i  comptMiluiu  uf  llieto  two 
niotioiiii,  oil  lines,  whether  rectilinear  or  curved,  are  fro- 
ducfld,  it  follows  Ibftt  tin  peofiil  at  O  will  produce  a  copy 
half  the  iiM  of  th*  origiail  tnced  over  by  the  point  at  C, 
as  before  stated. 

To  produce  a  copy  onc-fouriii  the  sise  of  tlio  original,  wb 
must  fbift  the  pencil  from  G  to  g,  utul  thi!  fuK'iciu  lioiu  A 
to  a,ag  buing  ouotlourtb  the  length  of  a  (J,  and  »o  on  for 
•11  other  proporttou  lea  tliin  half,  the  constant  rule  being 
— *  As  the  d^tanceof  tlw  pencil  from  the  fulcrum  is  to  tbe 
distancs  of  the  tneer  firom  the  fulcrum,  so  will  bo  tbe  tiie 
of  the  copy  to  that  of  the  original.'  No  calculation  is  re- 
quired in  practice,  as  the  arnu  A  £  and  £  D  are  graduated 
for  all  proportions  from  one-twelfth  to  elevMi-twelfths  in- 
clusive. If  it  be  vMiuirad  to  praduce  a  copv  more  than  lialf 
the  sin  of  the  original,  the  faleram  uratt  bo  phiced  on  the 
arm  ED,  and  the  pencil  on  A  E.  the  rule  nl  u. ,  p^r.-v-.i  s-iU 
bdhling  good,  so  ibat  for  a  copy  llic  Jiumt  -u^e  ui  U.l; 
the  fulcrum  must  be  placed  at  G,  and  the  pencil  at  A.  It 
must  be  borne  lu  raitiid  however,  that  when  tiie  fulcrum  is 
on  the  arm  E  D,  the  copy  will  be  inverted. 

Though  the  principle  of  this  instrument  is  as  simple  and 
oemplete  at  can  be  imagined,  yet  it  falls  sadly  short  of  per- 
fection in  practice. 

In  the  first  pkce  the  numerous  joints  and  castors,  how- 
ever carefully  constructed,  mftko  it  heavy  to  the  hand  iu 
oomperisea  with  the  uaiiittend  i^cil,  aad  it  jteaitirea  much 
practteetohe  able  to  nMuege  it  so  dMetenHMlf  as  tefoc 
those  minute  and  gentlt-  iinfTiilntiotv;,  necessary  not  only  to 
the  beauty  but  lo  the  i^i.  ii.  ul  liic  drawni^.  The  pencil 
too,  conslantly  worki:l^'^  li] nghl,  does  not  ni  -  n  that 
ttae  potat  which  is  required  fur  duUxtcliUiss  of  outline,  and  to 
these  faults  we  must  add  inaccuracy  of  workmamUpk  how- 
ever alight,  the  efieol  of  wear,  iiW|WiMti<s  of  the  pqM^  Mid 
other  acddentt. 

The  best  way  to  test  an  instrument  is  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tracer  and  pencil,  thus  producing  a  eo^  laiger 
a  the  deCMtssillof  couite  be  exas- 


The  barE  D  and  the  lower  pait  of  the  bar  A  Bare  for- 
xiuhcd  each  with  a  tube,  4.  smular  to  that  at  C.  but 
moveable  on  the  bar,  with  a  similar  screw  to  fasten  it  down 
at  any  required  point.  Fig,  &  is  the  peoeU  stem,  which  fits 
either  of  the  tubes  in  the  — e  waiMwr  n  tbetrarar;  on 
the  top  of  the  stem  is  a  eup  to  receive  a  small  wagbt  to 
keep  It  de«m  upon  the  paper,  and  ttie  lower  cud  carries  a 
pencil,  or,  which  is  1  l tier,  i  '  Mc*rdsn's  point'  A  Mlk  cord 
IS  attached  to  the  pencil  stem,  carried  through  eyes  made 
for  the  purpose,  over  the  joints  £  B  F.  one  of  which  is 
ihavn  on  the  top  of  Jig,  2,  and  fixed  ia  a  nolah  in  tbe  top 
of  the  iracc^/j-.  3,  ao  that  the  ptesstttwof  the  thmnb  upon 
he  cord  hfts  tbe  pencil  from  the  paper  when  rtquired. 
l  ig.  6  is  a  tlat  leaden  weight  with  a  bi-ass  stem  rising  out  of 
It.  which  Qts  in  the  tub«s  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pencil  i 
snd  tracmg  auml ;  this  is  called  tbe  fulcrum,  as  being  the 

Coint  upon  which  the  whole  instrument  moves ;  tbe  weight 
as  three  or  four  fino  points  on  its  under  sur&ce  to  keep  tt 
from  shifting  upon  the  paper.  Tbe  whole  instrunielit  is  sup- 
ported by  six  revolving  feet  or  castors,  which  shoul  i  move 
\Lrv  fioely  in  all  directions.  One  of  these  castors  is  shown 
under  ihe  joint, 2.  The  jnn  or  fulcrum  is  placed  near 
ibi!  ed^c  ot  the  weight,  so  as  to  allow  room  fix  the  caster 
'.0  work  when  the  fulcrum  is  HOST  the  points  A  or  D. 

The  proportion  of  the  bars  is  of  no  consequence,  so  that 
E  D  is  equal  to  B  F  and  E  B  to  F  D,  in  whicii  cjise  they 
Kill  always  furni  a  pRrallelo^ram.  by  wiiicli  n  iinu  the  in- 
strument is  &oiU£tin)es  called.  Mow  if  the  tracer  at  C  is 
learned  over  the  hues  of  the  plan,  tbe  fulcrum-tube  being 
Ixad  «t  A.  and  the  pencil<tube  at  G,  the  penal  wdl  make 
tn  exact  copy  of  every  line,  but  only  half  the  sixe  of  the 
tkriginal,  which  may  be  moved  in  the  following  manner. 

Tiie  points  A,  G,  and  C  are  capable  of  being  brought 
clo^e  to;!ether.  and  when  the  instrument  is  open,  as  in 
the  figure.  G  is  eKactlv  half  way  between  G  and  A ;  C  then 
traveb  twice  as  qttiefcly  as  6  ia  tbe  diieeiba  A  O  Q  so 
ibat  to  whatever  extent  the  panto^aph  may  be  opened.  G 
and  C  being  considered  as  points  in  a  lever  of  which  A  is 
tlw  Ihlcrum.  It  will  be  scan  thM  ifC  js  mid*  tP  immOtita. 
*     P.  O,  NOb  1065.  * 


than  the  octghial,  vhaa 
garated  in  proportfoa* 
The  pantograph  howevwr,  though  it  eanntrt  be  depended 

upon  for  an  accurate  and  finished  copy,  is  of  great  service 
to  the  draughtsman,  for  by  it  maj  Lu  marked  off  all  tha 
principal  points  througii  li  m  draw  the  hues  of  a 
plan  with  equal  accuracy  and  iu&mtely  greater  IkcUily 
than  by  anv  other  means  asad  fbr  the  puipoee. 

Tbe  annexed  engraving  reptcsenU  a  pantograph  of  very 
recent  invention,  which  puisoisM  some  aavaatagea  ever  that 
beibw  dsaeribsd 


In  the  fltsfc  Tfi»M,  the  fulcrum  being  in  tlie  centre,  it 
w^mm  but  ana  «Mlpr,  which  is  placed  at  C,  and  makes 
it  werk  nraah  %hter  m  hand  tlum  the  old  instrumeat, 

•which  has  six,  brf^rr  rlr^rrihcd  ;  besides  which  the.w 
SIX  castors  are  frequently  a  great  source  of  annoyance  by 
getting  ofl'the  edge  of  the  drawing-board  and  running  over 
drawing-pins  or  any  thing  else  whidi  may  happen  to  be  in 
the  way.  Secondly,  the  shape  of  this  ins'trument  allows  it 
to  ueve  as  finely  vrfaso  nearly  closed  as  when  openad  wide, 
which  is  not  tbe  ease  with  the  ether.  Hie  simplieity  of  its 
construction  renders  description  almost  superlluous. 

It  IS  composed  of  six  bar*.  moMui^  freely  about  each 
other  at  tbe  six  points  of  juncture,  so  arranged  witii  rojard 
ta  length  that  A  P  and  T  B  are  always  par»llol  to  each 
odiar.  F  is  the  ftilcrum,  furnished  with  a  socket  and  screw 
(a),  through  which  the  centre  bar  can  be  moved,  and 
which  can  balwtwd  dawn  at  any  of  the  gradual,  u.:,  uil 
ttat  tar.  Ihii  MOMl;  wMi  tba  bar.  tunis  upon  the  f*" 
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rfttn?  out  of  the  oentr*  of  the  flat  weight,  aa  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Now  the  tnuw  T.  the  fulcrum  P,  utd  the  pencil 
P  must  always  he  In  a  straight  line.   To  produce  a  eopy 

tlio  same  sizo  as  i!r-  i>ri^itial.  tlio  fuloruns  must  bo  in  the 
centre,  and  tlio  pencil  ami  t rarer,  as  iii  the  engravinp,  equi- 
distant from  the  centres  of  their  respective  urins,  aii'l  con- 
Mquentlj  from  the  iitlcrum.  For  a  half-size  copy  the 
pencfl  mint  he  thifted  half  way  up  the  arm  to  p,  and  the 
fulcrum  to /,  in  the  straight  line  T/p.  and  so  on  for  any 
required  proportion,  which  is  apparent  by  a  ;i>Iaiice  at  the 
diagram  The  rule  laid  down  in  re^Mnl  to  the  other  instiu- 
meiit  holds  good  for  ihi«,  the  cop)'  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion te  the  original  ih  the  diatanee  flf  the  peoett  ftom  the 
Ihleraa  docs  to  thai  of  the  tracer. 

In  uting  the  pantograph  it  ts  flrcquently  necessary  to  copy 
the  drawing  in  divisions,  on  accnunt  of  the  instrument  not 
being  largo  enough  to  extend  over  the  whole  surface  at 
once.  In  this  case  the  greatest  eiue  is  lofjuisite  to  join  the 
line*  of  one  divuion  accurately  to  those  of  tlie  adjoining 
dWisioiL  The  heat  waj  of  effecting  this  is  to  hold  the  tracer 
down  upon  a  point  in  the  original  by  one  hand,  moving  the 
fulcrunj  about  with  the  other,  until  the  pencil  exactly  coin- 
cides with  the  corresiKiiulin'j  point  in  the  copy.  To  ensure 
accuracy,  this  should  be  tried  with  three  or  more  points, 
H  the  Mat  deviation  wUl  thtow  the  nhole  plan  out  of  poii- 
tion. 

In  praetioe  a  large  itunbcr  of  ptana  ate  copied  of  the 

satnu  sire  as  the  orii;in;\l.  The  quickest  method,  which 
however  reciuirc-s  <jjrM  care,  islo  pin  down  a  piece  of  tnitis- 
paieiU  ])a]>er  called  tnu  inp-papcr  up  m  the  orit,'iiuil,  on 
which  the  lines  arc  marked  with  a  fme-poiuted  pencil.  A 
piece  of  paper  nibbed  over  with  blacklcad  is  then  placed 
upon  the  paper  intended  fur  the  copy,  with  tiie  black  side 
downward*,  and  the  tracing  pajier  is  pinned  down  upon  it; 
the  lines  then  are  (  arefuUy  tr:  ■  1  .  '  er  with  a  steel  point, 
and  the  pressure  traust'crs  the  biacklead  to  the  drawing- 
paper  beneath  Tin-  black  paper  is  sometimes  omitted,  and 
the  lines,  traced  bv  ali|^t  indentatiooa  only,  are  finished  by 
bend,  in  the  tiaual  manner. 

If  it  is  required  tn  l  educe  a  plan,  and  the  draughtsman 
does  not  po««ei«s  a  pa!itn<jiaph,  tlie  usual  way  is  to  divide 
the  original  and  the  paper  tor  the  copy,  wliatevorthe  relative 
size,  into  tiie  sama  number  of  squares,  which  will  of  eourse 
then  bear  tho  Mme  proportion  to  each  other  as  tlie  Miirfaces 
of  which  they  are  diviaionSw  The  lines  must  then  be  sot  in 
sinicly,  either  by  the  assistance  of  the  proportional  compass 
or  s>  aie,  or  by  a  f^o>raotrical  scale  dr;avii  for  the  occasion. 
The  following  is  the  best  method  we  are  acouainted  with, 
and  ia  depenaent  only  ttpoo  the  eeoiNtM  and  T  ai|ii«Mi 


Drawn  tnanchj  in  which  A  B  is  the  base,  and  make  AC 
bear  the  same  (iroportion  to  C  B  as  you  wish  the  copy  to 
bear  to  the  ori^-miil ;  taku  any  distance  on  tlie  original,  and 
Mt  it  off  from  B  on  B  C,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  A  B,  and 
that  portion  of  A  C  cut  off  by  such  parallel  will  bear  the 
required  proportion  to  the  distance  set  off  on  B  C,  as  luay  bo 
seen  1  y  the  divisions  I  2  3  4  on  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
in  thi.'  diagram.  The  triangle  should  be  drawn  in  ink,  and 
the  disianeea.  being  marked  is  pendl,  any  h»  nibbed  ont 
when  trenaferred  to  the  paper. 

PA'NTOMIMB.  the  name  of  a  apeeiea  «f  dramatle  per- 
formance in  whicli  the  actors  express  themselves  by  ges- 
tures. Tlic  name  is  compn>ed  of  twoGrfK-k  wotds.  meaning 
*  imitation  of  every  thing.'  Pantoinimie  at-linf^,  accomponied 
by  music  has  bocn  in  use  among  the  CbineftO,  FerMans,  and 
other  Oriental  people  from  the  oldest  timea.  The  Greeks 
introdttced  the  pantomime  in  their  chorusses,  some  of  the 
netora  dancing  and  geHticulnttmr,  nmimpanied  by  music, 
whilst  gibers  sant!  (  I.in  im.  D,-  S^i'l.itiont.)  Tin-  -ninns 
hdd  ciituc  drninaiic  repreM.MHatioiis  consisting  of  tlonco  and 
fpestures  only,  styled  'sahatio  paniomimorum,' and  some  of 
their  performers  attained  a  high  d^«e  of  exceUenee  in  the 
ait.  Two  of  them.  Bathylloa  tndl^ladea,  ta  «he  ttenor 
^"r""*li  flu  ffnaign  iriiHW/ 


In  modern  times  pantomimic  haftbinnBiDUllgifewlik 
drsnmtie  action  or  fiabla,  iiave  beoooDBn  n  avHiriia  aeeoig  fn>. 
formanoe.  The  Tuaean  Angiolbii  in  the  lant  eantury,  nai 

atier  him  Vigan&,  wlio  died  at  Milan  in  Id'il,  have  exoelkd 
in  (his  species  of  composition.  Noverre,  in  France,  dutui- 
^inslied  itimselt'  likewise  in  the  composition  of  pantomiauc 
*  ballets.'  This  kind  of  performance  now  tbrtns  geoenlly  u 
appendage  to  the  opera,  and  especially  the  Italian  operk 

Meursius,  Orchettra;  SignoieUi*  Storia  Grtnca  da 
Teatri  antiehi  e  modtrni.) 

PAO'LA.  [Calamiua] 

PA'OJJ,  PASgUA'LE  DE,  was  boru  m  1726  io  ite 
village  of  Roatino.  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Bastia  in  the  u]a»i 
of  Corsica.  Inl734hiafiuWOiaemlBdeFaoU.i«nt)Mr«iia 
GiaHieri,  was  praelaimed  their  leader  afatnct  theuentoi  ly 

the  revolted  Corsicans,  but  aAer  a  struggle  of  several  yt3a,m 
w  hich  the  adventurer  Theodore  figured,  Giaoinio  wasolupl 
by  llie  French  auxiliaries  of  the  Genoese  to  i;ive  ui>lh(!  m- 
test,  and  obumed  leave  in  1740  to  withdraw  f nrai 
island  with  his  younger  son  Pasquale.  [CoaaiCA;  Nr- 
HOFF.]  Clemente  the  elder  son  remained  in  Cam 
Giacinto  and  his  son  went  to  Naples,  where  the  ftther 
obtained  a  commission  m  a  rcginn m  fi  rmed  chiefly  of  C«- 
sican  emigrants,  and  the  son  was  placed  m  the  military n>l- 
l^e  of  that  capital,  where  he  stodiad  under  able  matien, 
amongst  others  the  oelabratad  Onnoewi  On  leavifl^  vie 
lege  ^oung  I>e  PaoU  ohtalnefm  lientenant^cemnuiMii 
the  Neapolitan  service.  Meantime  a  fresh  revolt  brokewtm 
Corsica,  uixlur  two  chiefs,  Matni  and  Gaffori,  who gtvt  fait 
occupation  to  the  (Jonocse  for  s-everal  years.  In  Ociob«:,  i<"j3, 
Gaffori  was  murdered  In*  hired  assassms.  and  the  Gvooa* 
were  suspected  of  hnviuf  instigated  the  orirae.  TheOorwai 
now  caat  their  eyea  neon  voung  Paoli.  and  inrited  hiisi 
come  and  put  himsetf  at  their  head.  He  did  so.  and  t» 
proclaimed,  in  a  parliament  of  the  re|)re>LiiUir'a  of 
tho  people,  in  July,  1 755.  cantain-geuerid  oi  the  IkirNtcint 
During  twelve  years  he  bafflea  all  the  efforts  of  tbe  Gwn< 
who  ioat  ereiy  part  of  the  ialand,  oxeept  the  mahtian  low 
of  Baatia.  Oahri.  San  Fiorenm.  and  Ajaeoio,  In  vkidi  ik 
Genoese  garri.sons  were  blockaded  bvthe  natirci,  antJ  3t  lal 
the  Corsicaiis  obtained  poj;se.ssion  of  Ajaccio  also.  But  PbH 
had  to  encounter  a  more  dangerous  eiietnv  than  the  GiDO"*, 
in  the  Iraiturit  among  bis  own  countrymen,  ite«ueil  M 
Matra,  who,  through  jealousy  or  bribes,  or  both,  escK^  t 
civil  urn;  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  kflle^ 
brother  waa  obliged  to  take  refuire  at  Genoa.  Ita^ 
time  Paoli  organised  the  island,  and  filed  its  gowiHW^' 
and  administration,  tie  formed  a  legialativc  aisentK 
under  the  name  of  '  ConsuUa  Geiierale,'  of  500  driai  ^ 
eleeted  hjr  the  bodj  of  the  peo|^.  one  for  each  comamii^ 
fbe  nMnwora  vere  ranewed  every  year ;  only  free!K>i>^ 


twenty-five  years  old  at  least  were  (|iniliOed  to  be  relurod 
as  depuUes.    The  executive  eon.sis>ted  of  nine  racmbe* 
electeil  by  the  deputies.    Paoli  was  the  president  I'l 
executive,  with  the  tula  of  '  General  of  the  Kiijg^'® 
and  Chief  of  the  Supreme  Magistracy  of  Corsica.' 
had  a  body-guard  which  escorted  bim  when  he  wiot 
to  protect  bim  against  any  attempt  at  assassinsttm;  W 
he  would  have  no  guard  at  the  door  of  hi.s  nparttBCi'j> 
trusting  to  iho  fidelitv  of  six  large  fierce  masufi}  ^^'^ 
watched  and  slept  in  his  moM*  A  kw  of  the  IcfuUun 
aaaembly  forbade  under  severe  pemhiaa  any  persun  i^^ 
^Making  or  writing  against  the  genend  or  the  exec^ 
council.  In  1764  Pa.di  established  a  university  iu  ttatOWj 
Corte,  the  profe.ssoi-s  in  which  werj?  paid  by  the  nstiiM'.*" 
tbe  students  taught  gratuitously.  The  funds  for  the  "^  ''  IP 
Terstty  were  supplied  from  a  tAx'on  tbe  oarocbial  cl«rii:>- 
niililai7  force  consisted  of  niUtw  wolf  indned  to  tbe  tR<  « 


artna;  Faoli  could  collect  30,000  men  in  case  of  necevfl'!'- 
Heelao  formed  a  flotilla,  with  which  he  annoyed  theG««Wj^ 
trade,  and  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Caprsis- 
*  hole  public  revenue  of  tbe  island  did  not  cxc«»*i  one  Vt 
lion  of  livres,  or  about  40,009  pounds  sterling.  't. 
Pupe  Clement  Xlll.,  at  tbe  reqneat  of  PooU,  aant  to  Cuni^ 
a  bishop  with  tbe  title  of  Apostolie  VWtor.  in  wdsr  to  t^fJ- 
late  the  eccloTiin?tiral  nffBirs,  which  were  in  a  *tate  o'*"'' 
fusion.    This  step,  which  had  something  of  the 
of  a  rcco'.,'nition  of  the  independence  of  Uorsica,  creniJ*' 
pleas«l  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  offered  a 
3000  crowna  to  any  one  who  shodd  srrest  tbe  b«»wP  'J^ 
debver  him  vm  to  the  Genoese  authorities,  forbiddint^  8' 
aano  timeaH  aubjecta  of  the  republic  to  obey  his  n^"^''^ 
lilt  ]ia^  ]^Miihid  MfliiattgBast  the  i««>lat<<»'^ 
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fUnam  rnm^  wliteli  Iwehiiiehtiwa  m  iiiSqiiilwu  ta^  tn 

insult  to  the  apottoUcal  authority.  The  quarrel  la.^ted  for 
some  years,  and  employe*!  the  pens  of  jurists  ami  cotifrover- 
lialists  on  both  sides. 

Genoa,  despatung  of  ever  recoTeriug  tbe  •overeisnty  of 
Corsica,  retiolved  on  giving  up  tbeialaiidtoFrftiict.  Tfiia  wis 
effected  by  the  treaty  of  VeraailleB  in  1  "68,  a  dishouourablo 
and  disgraceful  contract  tu  both  parlies.    Pauli  loudly  and 
elo'^iieiuly  appealed  to  all  Euro|ic  against  tlie  cession,  but  v.  .. 
one  interter«d  lu  favour  of  Oji  sicm.    The  Frencii  lattded  a 
hlgaforee  in  Corsica*  mil  pruM'led  wuh  artillery  and  am- 
vuaition*  ttad«r  IbteomoMod  of  Count  Marbsuf.  Paoli 
dflwniniM  upon  rauMtno*.  mi  wu  Meonded  by  the  whole 
population,  including  the  women.    TIic  CorsuanH  fought 
diupetately :  though  overwhelmed  at  first  by  superior  forces, 
they  defeated  the  French  with  great  slaughter  on  the  banks 
of  tba  Goto;  and  again  on  the  9 ih October.  1768.  they  routed 
the  mini  body  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  MarboBuf 
in  person,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  men.    In  thcj  fol- 
ijwm;;  year  large  rcmforccmcnts  came  tu  the  Freneh  fionn 
Touloa  under  General  de  Vaux.    In  May,  I76H,  u  general 
battle  took  place,  in  which  the  (jorsioans,  after  figlitiiig 
bravely,  were  completely  routed  near  Pontonuovu.  Tlie 
Freocn  entered  Cort%  and  o?«ri»a  Um  wiiola  utlutd.  Most 
of  the  communes  submitted  to  tlieeoni}ueron.   Paoli,  with 
laany  followers,  retired  to  Portovecchio,  from  whence  he 
uiled  m  an  Enghsh  ve^el  fur  Legluiru,  where  he  was 
iDlldly  nceived  by  the  grand-duke  Leopold.    Paoli  after- 
vsidsMnaM  (o  Ei^Uad.  vImn  h«  femaioad  UU 
wban  MuttbamKMvad  IB  tba  National  AitanUf  iha  imU 
of  all  the  Corsican  patriots  who  had  bravely  fought  for  the 
independence  of  their  country.     Paoli  repaired  to  Paris, 
wliere  lie  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  in  the  hali  of 
the  Assembly  be  promised  Edei^y  to  France  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  He  was  preaentadtoLoois  XVI.,  who  mada 
htm  lieutenant-general  and  military  oommandani  in  Coiviaa. 
He  waa  reecived  in  bis  native  island  with  the  irmtest  en- 
thu»iaiTn,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  thena  i m  l1  ird. 
Pai<Aiacted  faithfully  towards  tba  eonstitutional  monarchy  uf 
UrMiee  ;  but  when  the  violent IWNdutionists  overthrew  that 
mwifcby,  Paoli  diaw  baak.  and  gapttated  himself  from  the 
Franeh  party.   His  nature,  sinoere  and  steady  of  purpose, 
r.  euilod  fn^ni  the  inii:stice,  the  oppression,  and  the  immo- 
rtilily  of  the  Convcntiun.    He  was  soon  accused  before  that 
assembly,  and  his  name  was  placed  on  the  lists  uf  proscrip- 
tion. PmU  now  saw  it  ms  high  time  to  declare  himsaUL  He 
aasMnblad  hia  aalmttynian.  hf  wham  ha  was  appoinlad  gane- 
r.il-in-chief  and  president  of  the  council  of  government. 
.Vt  the  first  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  Franoei, 
l,e  applied  lotheEnKlish  commanders  m  the  Me<l.;  ri m  un, 
and.  With  thair  anistance,  drove  the  French  gaineons  out 
af  the  island.   Bam  altar,  a  daplitation  of  the  consul  ta  pro- 
wadad  to  London  toolhr  th«  antm  oi  Conica  to  tha  hinp; 
if  Great  Britain.  Tha  offer  w«a  aeeepted,  and  neat  Omi- 
can-t  \p,  ;.;  1  that  Paoli  would  have  beon  appointadviCMroy. 
but  iSir  Crilberi  Eliot  was  named  to  that  omee.   This  and 
some  sut)i)€qaent  diaagraaments  made  it  desirable  for  i'aoli 
la  ka»e  ifaa  iiland,  in  order  not  to  give  a  pretenue  for  civil 
iiiiiiniOTi    HaviDf  faoomnandea  his  ooantrymen  to 
remain  firm  in  their  alleKtance  tu  the  British  crown,  as 
theironly  means  of  salvation,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
ht  lived  in  relu^mcnt  for  several  years,  on  a  pension  which 
the  British  government  allowed  hun.  Ue  died  near  London, 
in  Fabraary.  1807.   A  moainnaBl;  with  his  bust  and  an 
m.icriptton,  was  raised  to  his  memory  in  Westmiustsr  Abbey. 

The  biography  of  Paoli  has  been  written  by  PDnmereul 
1.1  BO  li^-.tile  and  unfair  spirit:   lio^well,  on  the  contrary, 
A4«  written  a  kiud  of  panegyric  with  his  usual  eommonplvice 
cathuaiasm.   Pompei,  in  bis '  Eut  de  la  Corse.*  Paris.  1 82 1 , 
give*  ibn  bart  lOQoaat  of  tho  laitioulars  of  Paoli's  life. 
HoUm,  itt  hit  *  Snwin  d*  Italia,*  bodi  46,  gives  a  copious 
Oarralive  of  Paoli's  career  in  Corsica.    A  volume  uf  Paoli's 
l«ttera  has  been  published,  which,  with  bu  spirited  mani- 
festoes* are  bis  only  literary  remains. 

FAOiA  Btor  more  properly  S.  PAULO,  a  town  in 
^mnfU  in  4S*  af  &  lat.  and  45°  56'  W.  long.,  about 
^^2  niiles  from  the  ooast  and  its  harbour  Santos.  The 
tovni  IS  built  on  a  plain  2464  feet  above  the  level  of 
I  he  aea,  and  divided  from  the  shore  by  a  steep  doseent, 
'^vwr  wfaieb  there  is  no  carriage  road,  so  that  all  the  goods 
^bieh  ara  imported  or  exported  are  transported  on  the 
^acks  of  mules.  The  plam  of  Flmtininga.  on  whiah  tha 
4own  M  built,  has  an  wdnlaiiig  anrlbce;  t^e  halla  ham 


ganda  dopM.  end  ava  etncrad  vith  traes.'and  the  \w\ 

tracts  between  them  are  extensive  savannnhi^,  which  mako 
excellent  pasture-ground.  The  streets  ate  wida,  and  &ume 
of  them  paved,  and  the  houses  have  usually  two  floors. 
They  are  not  built  of  bricks  or  stones,  but  of  taipa,  that  ti. 
the  walls  consist  of  two  rows  of  posts,  and  tba  internd  bo- 
tween  is  filled  with  pjirth.  Some  public  edifices  are  larj^, 
as  the  palaco  of  the  governor,  which  was  formerly  a  coUoko 
jf  ihe  Jesuits,  ttiat  of  the  bishop,  the  convent  of  tlio  Car- 
raeluea,and  tho  cathedral  and  some  other  churches.  Three 
bridges  of  stone  hava  hUaly  been  erected  over  two  snaU 
straMui,  the  Tamandntaby  and  Inhagabahjr,  which  flow  on 
the  east  and  wait  of  the  town,  and  anite  some  distance  far- 
ther  down.  Aocordinp  to  a  census  taken  in  1  SI  j,  the  popu- 
lation was  25,313,  but  had  increased  iti  ISJU  to  3U,uuu,  and  it 
is  now  stated  to  exceed  40,000.  About  one-half  of  the  popu> 
lation  ara  whitae,  and  tha  other  hallara  decoandanta  of  whiiaa 
and  Indian  mnmn:  tba  latter  ere  here  ealled  dmhu'Imnm'. 
Contrary  to  the  cnramon  practice  in  America,  both  classes 
of  inhaliitauts  have  the  same  iH^iliIical  nights,  and  enjoy  fbe 
&ame  consideration  in  society.  Education  is  not  ne^'lurtci! : 
in  the  college  of  the  town  the  cla^sirK  and  philosophy  are 
tai^lit,  and  several  Paulistas  have  beeu  distinguished  hiw 
genius  and  learning.  Mast  of  the  inhabitants  are  rich 
landed  proprietors,  and  oeenpy  themselves  with  agriculture 
an  I  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Thout^h  situated  near  the  iropie, 
uie  elevation  of  the  plain  above  tlie  sea  is  too  groat,  and  its 
climate  too  cold  and  wet,  to  be  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  inlaitnpiaal  produatiooa.  Cotton*  cofTae,  and  sugar  how- 
anwr  are  enltivailad  to  a  eoaiidaiable  extent,  though  the 
plantations  sometimes  suffer  from  A'Oistand  protracted  rains. 
Tobacco  and  maize  succeed  exceed  insly  well.  All  these 
brandies  of  agriculture  supply  articles  of  export,  to  which 
must  be  addeu  tba  produce  of  the  cattle,  as  jerked  beef, 
hidai,  honM,  and  laltow.  They  are  sent  to  Santos,  wbanee 
a  great  portion  goes  to  Rio  Janeiro  or  directly  to  Europe. 
The  jerked  beef  goes  chiefly  to  Pernambuco.  Seara,  and 
Maranhoo  :  and  sui^ar  and  rum  are  exported  to  Kio  Cirande 
do  8ul,  N4onte  Vuleo,  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  imports  are 
mannfiiBtured  goods :  nothing  is  mane  in  tba  town  except 
eema  woollen  eloth  for  the  lower  c1as!jes.  and  very  ^ndl^ 
taent  bate.  Bene  twentv  yean  ago  government  arieted  a 
manufacture  of  guns,  in  wnich  English  iron,  and  that  of  the 
mines  of  Sorocaha,  situated  m  the  province  of  S.  Paulo,  are 
used. 

The  Paulistas  are  distinguished,  in  the  history  of  Brazil, 
by  their  enterprising  spirit,  and  their  long  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  South  America.  A  small  colony  existed 
in  1527,  at  8.  Vincente,  on  the  coast:  the  inhabitants 
formed  in  156U  a  settlement  at  S.  Paulo,  which  soon  in- 
ciaaaad  on  account  of  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  and 
tho  Mendly  intercourse  between  the  settlers  and  the  Goya- 
naias,  a  native  tribe  inhabiting  thia  country,  with  whom 
they  intemnrried.  Tbey  1000  began  to  explore  the  country 
fninhor  north  and  went  in  quest  of  pold,  and  tbey  advanced 
to  the  Lacuna  dos  Xarayesand  tho  present  boundary-liiie  of 
Bolivia  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  Bettleriutits  of 
the  Portuguese  in  tha  interior  of  Braad  north  of  lO'  S.  Ut. 
owe  their  extstance  to  the  activity  and  the  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Paulistas,  and  that  but  for  the  expeditions  un* 
deriaken  by  them,  the  authority  of  the  Portugu««e  would 
never  have  penetrated,  as  it  has  done,  to  the  very  centre  of 
South  America  and  even  farther.  Even  when  Portugal 
was  united  with  Spain  under  one  government  (1580  to 
1640),  the  Fiolirtaa  coiuidered  Dm  Speniarda  aa  tlieir  ene- 
mies, and  ebeebed  tbeir  progresa  into  the  interior  of  South 
America  by  destroying  their  settlements  on  the  Paraguay. 
They  weru  accordingly  represented  by  the  historians  ut  that 
period  as  living  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  After  Portuu'al  hud 
re-acquired  ita  indopendeace,  the  Faolntas  submitted  to  the 
viceroy  of  Babia,  and  fanained  firiUiftal  subjetts  to  the  king 
of  Portupal.  They  arc  still  disttn;:^nished  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Brazil  by  their  activity,  spirit  of  enterprise,  inde- 
pendence of  character,  and  freedom  of  manners. 

(Henderson's  Ilistoryrif  Brazil;  Bpixand  Martiui,  iiatM 
%n  Jiratilieti.) 

PAOLO  SARPL  IFjLxn.  Sahfi.] 

PAPAL  STATE,  HTATO  P0NTIFIX3TO,  idled  also 
Stat't  (Mia  Chtetta,  is  the  name  cjivon  to  the  dominions 
beluiigmg  to  the  See  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Pope  is  tho 
monarch.  This  state  occupies  the  rentral  fart  of  Italy 
alvetehing  aeroMtbe  Penininlain  an  oblique  direction  from 
tba  Ummtmm  to  kh«  Admtie.  Ila  gnataat  langtl* 
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Iftim  liortb  to  toMt,  fnfh  tlw  liiatifh  «f  tlie  Po  at  Ghro  to 

M'JUte  Cirrtllo.which  is  the  most  southern  point,  is  aboot  269 
miles  :  ih«5  brpadth  is  vcn*  unequal, being  about  120  miles  in 
It'.  sDntlicm  part,  along  tl:c  coast  of  the  Medilori ancan,  but 
it  is  hnrdly  half  that  distance  forlher  north  towards  the 
itoiddle  of  its  length,  owine  tolho  frontien  of  Abruzzo  pro- 
trufling  ronsiderably  lo  the  wwtward.  It  beeotno»^U 
narrower  near  Pesaro  and  Rwmni,  where,  being  strailcnM 
between  the  Adriatic  on  one  side  and  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Tuscany  on  the  other,  it  is  hardly  20  miles  arross.  Farther 
north  it  becomes  wider  as  it  stretches  into  the  plain  f  tlie 
Po,  and  it  i»  aboat  60  miles,  from  east  to  west,  from  the 
Adriatfe  to  the  (Wmtter*  of  ModMt*.  The  area  of  t  ite  Paual 
State  lias  tieen  reckoned,  areording  to  Neigebaur  end  other 
German  writer*,  al  1",k'22  English  square  milea.  CSlll«*i 
{Saggio  Slah'tlico)  reckons  it  ;u  1>  117  ii  iare  Roman* 
miles.  Of  these,  7000  square  roilcs  eon-iist  of  plains,  about 
4000  square  miles  conetot  of  cultivated  hilU,  4600  arc  Iiigh- 
Innds  covered  with  putore  or  planted  with  tonber- trees,  and 
2300  are  mountains  raostly  rocky  and  barren. 
The  Papal  State  consist*,  geographically  speakinc?,  of  three 

Sat  divisions:   1.  The  northern  provinces  stretch  from 
Tuscan  Apennines  to  tiie  Po  and  the  Adriatic,  the 
ground  sloping  to  the  north  and  north-«aat,  and  merging 
ihto  the  wide  plain  of  Lotnhardf.  Th«w  pravinces  are  the 
four  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Ramnaat  and  Forli,  and 
have  a  iiopulation  of  about  950,000  Inhabitantt.  Tbia  part 
tf  the  country  resembles  the  rest  of  north  Italy  in  its  cli- 
mate :ind  soil,  and  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of 
the  To.    [Rologna;  Fkrrara.]   In  anticnt  tunes  it  was 
ont  of  the  limila  of  Italia  Proper,  and  formed  part  of  Ciial- 
|rine  Gatil ;  and  even  now  the  mbabitants.  in  their  eharacter 
and  habits,  rather  resemble  their  T^mbard  neigbboora  than 
their  fello\r  snbjccts  of  the  rest  of  the  Papal  State,  from 
whom  they  are  divided  by  several  offsets  of  the  Apennines, 
which  approach  close  to  the  Adriatic  coast  in  the  neigh- 
beurhood  of  Rimini,  where  the  Rubicon  constituted  the 
politit  al  bo\mdary  of  Italia  Proper  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
republic    Snnthof  ihi^  point  begins  the  leoondgcograpbieol 
division  of  the  Papal  S:  tif .    2  This,  which  may  be  called 
the  cistern  division,  extends  from  Rimini  to  theTrontoon 
Ibe  fiontiors  of  Naples,  a  length  of  110  miles  alont^  the 
coast  of  the  Adrialio.  It  ia  bounded  to  the  west  and  south 
by  the  eentml  ridge  of  tiie  Apennfnea.  whieb  aeparates  it 
from  the  sonlhern  part  of  the  Papa!  State,  or  the  basin  of 
tile  Tiber.    Thiff  eaitern  division  lies  almost  entirely  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apdr  iu  -.  tlie  immeroas  offsets  of 
which  run  in  parallel  nd^ee  in  a  oortb<east  direction  from 
the  central  ebain  to  the  AM»lle«oul,fbrmingmanytrans- 
Torse  valleys  watered  by  etreama  or  tofrenta  whieh  hare  a 
short  but  rapid  coarse.    The  distanee  tnm  the  central 
ridge  or  watershed  to  the  Adrialio  vnrirs  frcm  30  to  40 
miles.   The  country  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and  is  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  and  lively  race  of  people.    It  is  generally 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  Marches,  and  the  people  are 
ealied  *Marehigiani  *  [Ma«c&  m  Awcona];  bat  it  is  ad- 
ministratively divided  irstn  the  provinces  of  Pesaro  e  Ur- 
bino,  Ancona,  Macerata,  a;id  Fermo  c  AscoU,  the  united 
population  of  which  amouiiis  to  ahniit  800,000  inhabitants. 
3.  The  third  or  southern  division  of  the  Papal  Sute,  the 
largest  in  extent,  though  not  so  densely  peopled  as  the 
other  two.  is  the  most  hnpoctaat,  became  it  eoDtanw  the 
metropolis,  and  iododes  the  dassiea!  land  of  Latanm  lad 
the  other  provinces  whic'i  f  rmcd  the  cnrly  territory  of 
antienl  Rome.    It  extends  south  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  being 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Tuscany  and  by  the  kingdom  of 
Na)[(les  on  the  east  This  fine  region  comprises  the  aniient 
territories  of  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  old  Latium,  and  the 
western  part  of  Etniria,  and  is  now  divided  into  the  admi- 
nistrative prM I  ^  of  Perugia,  Spokt  I  c  Rieli,  Viterbo, 
Frusinone,  and  Rome,  with  a  population  of  about  900,000  in- 
habitants.  Its  length  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Apen- 
nines above  Gubbiob  lbs  uiliaiit  IguTiiim*  to  tbo  ahon  of 
the  Meditemnean  at  Mount  Cifoilw.  is  IM  miles,  and  its 
Rreatcit  Urcadth,  frcm  the  small  river  Pescia,  on  the  boun- 
dary of  Tuscany,  to  Ter racina,  on  the  borders  of  Naples,  is 
120  miles.   This  extensive  country  is  divided,  with  re- 
spect to  its  elimate  and  produclions,  into  two  parts— the 
high  lands  and  iha  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  including  the 
valley  of  the  uppsr  Tiber,  whieh  are  well  cultivated  and 
general  iy  hMUIiys  and  the  low  lands  of  the  Campagna  and 


some  other  spots  around  the  lakes  of  Perugia,  Bolseoa,  ml 
BraeeiaiMt  whieh  are  unwholesome  and  thinly  inhabiiti 
[Caw FAOw A  m  Rowa.]  There  an  Ibwregions  m  Italv  loer 

than  the  broad  vnllry  of  FoUi^no  and  Spoleto,  the  \-Ailcs  y 
Terni.  the  elevated  plain  gi  Rieti,  and  the  nuh  tcrritV-' 
around  Perugia. 

The  central  ndge  of  the  ApeDnineSi  wbiA  fsiastki 
watershed  between  the  Adriatie  and  the  WedHetrsBns, 
enters  the  Papal  State  from  Tuscany  nnrtli  of  Ci'u  i!i  (i*. 
tello,and  runs  in  a  south-south-east  du  ecu  lorraiui' forj 
while  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  \  A'.i-y  ot  \ht 
Tiber,  and  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Meiauras,  which  rn 
into  tlte  Adriatic,  (com  those  of  the  Chiascio,  an  affluestlf 
the  Tiber.  The  road  torn  Rome  to  Peian  by  Ksan 
passes  over  this  part  of  the  ridge,  between  6oaM»  ui 
CagH.  Near  the  latter  town  is  a  defile  cut  throofiiibe 
ruck  by  the  autieut  Romans,  now  called  II  Furlo.  Etttof 
Noccra  the  ridge  becomes  more  lofty  between  the  Kmm 
of  the  £sino  and  Potenxa.  whieh  run  to  the  Adriatir.1.^ 
those  of  tlie  Topino,  whieh  flows  southwards  bv  Foii,ixi 
into  the  Tiber.  Farther  soufli  east  there  is  a  tfcfr  iiijo. 
through  which  pas^  tlic  high  road  from  Rome  to  hnU 
and  Anconn.  This  mountain-pass,  ^' h  •  1  ^  «(ia 
Serravalle  and  Foligno,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  ptnif 
Colfiorito.  South  of  this  pass  the  Apennines  fonnt  hlr 
group  eMeodinf  to  the  eastwud.  and  kaowukgnlisaiai 
of  Monte  flibnia,  the  Mens  TMrieos  of  the  antisafneliA 
is  7201'  f'^ct  lii./li,  ir.d  :s  tlia  highest  summit  in  the  P.rt' 
State:  u  divitltt,  tlie  waters  of  the  Tronto,  which  llcik i> 
the  Adriatic,  from  those  of  the  Ncra,  which  flm  tootir 
west  into  the  Tiber.  The  ridge  then  joins  the  noestt;]) 
of  Abnizzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  Mst  eS  Noras.  Tn 
offsets  detach  tliemseivo't  from  the  main  ridge  ibovttb 
sources  of  the  Nera,  and  run  south,  skirting  toe  tvttu^i 
of  that  nver  as  far  os  i;-  j '-inc  U  i;!  with  the  TiIkt.  Vi* 
more  eastern  offset  is  iiuers4.'cicd  by  the  Velina  »Wk 
makes  its  way  throutjh  it  by  a  fine  waterfall  notfaifra 
Temi.  The  whole  fisU  of  the  Velino.  from  the  kisl  •(  tb 
water  above  tlw  eascode  to  its  confluence  wkb  tlx  Nei  • 
throtigh  a  sueccision  of  rapids,  is  above  1000  feel.  T 
country  caslviard  of  the  Nera  cunsiAts  of  high  kuuts,  «sn 
odjoin  those  of  Abruxxo,  and  are  a  most  inlsMMiDglipii 
but  seldom  visited  bjr  trarellara.  [Risn.} 

The  soatbera  dfeision  of  the  Jhftl  Btato  chisl^egBaSi 
of  iho  basin  of  the  T-hi-r.  This  river  rises  at  tbe  Wrf 
Monte  dello  Bal/e  m  ^  lieep  dell  of  the  Tuscan  Ajxnos* 
and  not,  as  is  often  erroneously  stated,  in  the  mountiin 
Falterona  near  the  sources  of  the  Arno,  from  wiudi  itc« 
of  the  Tiber  are  about  20  miles  distant  to  the  tut-souii^ 
•Mti  tbe  lofty  ridfo  Dell'  Alvemia  interv«iiagbstM«^ 
two  rftms.  The  Savio.  which  flows  by  Cmm  ti  ■> 
Adriatic,  has  lU.  s n.rces  on  the  north  side  of  ibi  »»* 
raouutain  on  the  south  slope  of  which  arc  ihoM  cf* 
Tiber.  The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  l.m?"i  ^ 
in  a  wood  of  beeoh-tt«es>  and.  beine  swelled  by  w"""* 
itnams.  flows  in  a  south  dlreetion  toreugh  a  narrov  wf 

called  Va!  Tiberina,  between  The  rriDTintains  Dell' AltUlJ 
and  L  atcuaia  on  the  west  aiiJ  thu  Alps:  della  Lniuiw  • 
ecst,       chlast  forms  part  of  the  main  or  ccntrsl  nc 
the  Apennines,  and  separates  the  waters  of  tbe  Tih«tf^ 
those  of  the  Metaurus.   The  nver  passes  bytbeloeise 
Pieve  6aalo  SteCsno  and  Borgo  San  Sefwlocowalkr  «1« 
it  JseeiTSS  tbe  river  Sovara.  and  soon  after  Wafei  w 
Tuscan  territory  and  enters  the  province  of  Perugii '« 
Papal  State.   (Ikuci.  Leltere  sal  Catentmo  e  Id  '  'i*  J* 
rina,  in  the  AtUologia  of  Florence,  Nos.  10  sail  i  > )  ^ 
then  flow*  br  the  walls  of  Citt4  di  CasteUe. sod  i^iri 
npid  Louisu  of  about  50  miles  flfom  itssoums  it  n*'*^ 
tbe  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  stands  the  town  of  PtfUj* 
it  then  flows  Uirou^li  a  fertile  valley,  reoeivine  o«  • 
left  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Chiascio  frotn  iw  ^* 
tains  of  Gubbio,  the  To^pino  from  Foliguo^  sn^i 
roggia,  joined  by  tba  Cblumnus,  from  the  vsUey  of  ^ 
lelo ;  and  lower  down,  on  its  riglii  baoki  the 
tore,  wbieh  comes  from  Citti  della  Pioea  an  ths 
Tuscany.    The  river  then  i  rilcr^s  a  narrow  gorec  ba'SW 
two  rocky  ridge*,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  to»n 
the  aatientTudertumorTut«N),adty  of  tbe  Unbnai)'^  >  t< 
waids of  tbo StnMcaBS, wUab ia tMire ibani OM fe«>t «^ 
the  oaa.  Part  of  the  walls  of  Todt  b  of  Etmseso 
struetion,  and  in  its  territory  has  been  fcund  s  vstf  S*^^ 
tity  of  £truscan  medals  and  other  aaljauittes.  ^^^f^' 

Mkt^iMfrkmn  Mrtf  J^tmiH  4M^  ^ 
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'>'/*.  antirhisaima  CIttd  MrUmbria,  1633.)  The  bottom  of 
to  xiytt  here  falls  about  2  feet  in  every  1000  fiwt»  and  the 
id  b«lBg  eoiiBned  and  partljr  cneumbenMl  bjr  ttoiM*  and 
nL^ttl  brought  down  from  the  mountains,  th<>  wnlers  rise  in 
9od  time*  as  high  as  24  f(pet,  hut  the  river  is  very  shoUow  in 
1."-  <lry  season.  The  na',  ij;it mmi  nf  the  rivi-r,  im  li,  Trom 
tTugia  toTodi,  is  carried  on  merely  by  rafts,  becomoa  here 
titlly  interrupted.  The  Tiber,  after  rereiviof  tlM  Naia 
)d  •tbor  mountite'MnMiia.  imum  out  of  tbo  0N|o  ot  tbe 
iptds  mHocI  '  POmo  del  Por«no,'  after  wirieit  it  eitleti  a 
u>;»<l  vallcv.  It  reccirc  n  nr  Orvioto  iho  livvr  !»rit^lia 
"111  the  maunlains  of  Tnsf-any,  which  is  swollen  hy  the 
;iiers  of  pnrt  of  ilio  Chiana.  [Chiawa.]  The  river  now 
^»um«ii  a  more  regular  and  leaa  rapid  coune,  flowing  in  a 
bad  and  indming  to  the  fouth-irait  It  receives  the 
L-zztL  from  MonteAasoone,  and  lower  down  the  Ncra,  the 
i  ;;e*t  of  its  affluents,  near  the  town  of  Oria.  The  whole 
»\irse  of  the  Tiber,  from  its  sources  to  the  conllu,  :if  i  nf 
}e  Nera«  is  about  1  lu  miies.  From  this  point  the  regular 
nvi^^ahon  of  the  Tiber  begins:  boats  of  various  aioi^ 
■Bia  of  wlueb  are  60  ftot  long  and  of  50  tons  burden,  oany 
>  Rome  win*,  taau  elmeoal.  wood,  and  other  jnodttoe  of 
.0  u]ipur  country.  In  Moendiflg the  rimr»  thqr  M  lowad 

:i  by  tiuffaloci. 

Ttic  Nera.  the  antient  Nar,  a  oonsiderable  river,  rises  in 
he  high  Apennines  above  Neceia*  and  i«  increased  hgr  the 
raters  of  part  of  tlM  Abfium  awdflf  the  Papal  prorineo  of 

lieti,  through  its  affluents  the  Corno,  Velino,  Salto,  and 
?urano.  Flowing  through  a  deep  valley  between  the  Sa- 
•ine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the  mountains  of  Spoleto 
tt  the  otber,  which  divide  it  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitum- 
ins»  H  panoa  the  towna  of  Torni  and  Nami,  and,  after  a 
mnm  of  abool  fftnaaa*  onion  the  Tiber  near  One. 
■  Allar  the  eenihMaeo  tirflie  Neva,  the  Tiber  flows  through 
I  valley  between  the  Sabine  Mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
ifTsets  of  Mount  Cimino  on  the  other:  it  receives  on  ita 
ight  bank  the  united  waters  of  the  Treia  from  Civita  Cas- 
ettana  and  the  RieanH  which  i*  the  ovUet  of  the  onall 
aho  of  Vico,  alter  nhieh  the  Trilajr  heeoma  eontnelid 
wtween  Mount  Soracle  on  the  we^t  and  the  mountains  of 
Poec'io  Mirteto  on  she  east.  After  this  contraction,  it  opens 
ni  l  tlic  wide  undulatinc;  plain  of  the  Campagna.  Three 
tailes  above  Rome  the  Tiber  receives  the  Anio,  orTevcrone, 
from  the  eastern  Apennines,  which  has  a  course  of  above  GO 
biles.  The  courw  of  the  Tiber,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Kara  to  Rome,  is  abont  70  miles,  in  which  distance  the 
width  of  Its  bod  varies  from  160  to  300  feet,  the  depth  fi  :ii 
R  to  22  fcet.  and  the  fall  is  about  one  fool  in  every  3uuu 
feet.  Boats  no  llmo  dqrt  hi  eonhlf  down  from  Orla  to 
Rmaei  bai  in  aumnMr  the  nnrigatioa  ■  often  intemiptad* 
tma^  to  the  sbnnoimoM  of  the  water  in  several  pieeee. 
Within  the  walls  of  Rome  the  Tiber  is  about  300  feet  '^idr 
HJid  from  12  to  IS  feet  in  depth.  The  river  is  never  i  n  i 
ible  HI  or  near  Rome.  Duiinj;  heavy  rains  and  floods 
ealers  somotiines  have  risen  more  than  30  feet  above  ihcir 
Wiinary  level,  overflowinf^  the  lower  parte  of  the  city,  and 
mxtsioning  considerable  mischief.  The  maritime  navigation 
l>ef;ina  below  Rome :  the  Tiber,  after  being  confined  by  the 
Hmys  and  buildings  of  the  town,  spreads  out  to  the  width  of 
'  LI )  foet,  until  its  bifurration  atOipo  due  Rami,  a  distance  of 
1  ^  tqiles  from  Rome.  From  thence  one  branch  of  the  river 
tons  saMh>wett  into  the  aea  by  Oa^  a  diMaoce  of  about  5 
vHea^  h«t  is  rondereJ  voelaas  for  pnrpoaes  of  navigation  by 
tb«  aceomulation  of  alluvium  and  sand  at  the  mouth. 
fOsTiA.]  The  other  branch,  which  was  widened  by  Trajan, 
<"  i  lias  been  improved  at  various  tim>,s  by  the  popes,  in 

O  'icr  to  keep  open  the  communication  b^ween  Rome  and 
>hc  aea,  Tona  fat  about  4  atlaa,  until  it  enleie  the  aea  ai 

P«Dieino,  where  the  entrance  is  secured  by  two  long  piers 
(iia»i*ting  of  wooden  palings  and  fascines.  In  winter  time 
^OSMlsof  from  130  to  190  tons,  besides  smalli  r  oties,  ascend 
(k»rivcr  to  Rome,  but  in  summer  there  is  often  not  more  than 
)or  1 0  feet  of  water  on  tho  bar,  and  on^ boats  of  40  or  50  tons 
<«r>  amud  to  RenMk  Thoro  ia  no  pMCoptUde  tide  in  this 
t«n  of  the  MMftemmean,  ani  the  twwrta  are  toved  up  by 
bilhloes.  {Carta  r;  mrafiea  delUt  Statodella  Chieta,  \yf 
U  Hoira  and  Boscovirh,  dedicated  to  Benedict  XIV.; 

Del  Tevere  Libri  IV.,  Rome,  U58-99 ;  Martinelli,  /V 
*'nzir,n«  <h'  ditarsi  Poati  topra  ti  Fiwni  Nera  e  Tev«re, 
^   I  'i76  rToomon,  Btudeg  Statistiquet  tur  Rome,  book  v.) 

Tb(j  basin  of  lho  Tiber  bolow  Rome  is  bound«d  on  one 
^  by  tbo  Alban  Mount,  aud  on  the  other  by  the  ofiaets 

'touDt  Cf aiiacb  vUeb  mMimd  tho  bain  of  thr  Itho  of 


Brecciauo.  the  waters  of  which  enter  'the  lea  by  the  riTW 
Arrone.  The  Tiber,  below  Rome,  receivei  only  tone  imdl 
streams,  the  princtpol  of  which  is  the  Oalera,  on  its  right 
hank.  Tlie  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Bracciano  and  Bolscna, 
which  are  separate  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  constitute,  toge- 
ther with  \\iv  li  isin  of  the  river  Fiora,  near  the  Tuscan 
border,  the  greater  part  of  the  province  uf  Viterbo,  railed 
also  Patrimonio  di  8.  Pietra  [Viterbo.  Pkovi  >cf  or.J 
In  the  onwtilo  or  aouth-eaat  dirM>tion»  the  Alban  Mount 
separatae  ue  haain  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes;  and  farther  north  the  mountains  of  Pulestrina 
separate  the  basin  of  the  Tiber  from  that  of  the  Liris,  of 
which  the  Saeco  is  an  affluent.  [Palestrin.*..]  With  these 
exceptions,  the  whole  southern  diviaaon  of  the  P«Pol  Slat^ 
from  the  eentral  Anenninaa  to  the  aaa,  b  ineliuled  in  tlie 
basin  of  the  Tiber,  which  also  comprises  a  considerable  part 
of  Abruzzo,  the  waters  of  which  country  run  by  the  Corno, 
W  liuo,  Snlto.  Turano,  and  Anio,  into  the  Tiber,  and  aUo 
that  part  of  Tuscany  in  which  the  Tiber  has  its  source,  and 
another  part  farther  south,  near  Radicofoni  and  Cbiusi» 
whiohia  drained  by  Iho  nmraPa^aandCbiana.  Thearholo 
beain  of  the  Tiber  may  include  a  anrihee  of  ratter  more  than 
10,000  square  miles.  Tlio  Icnglli  of  tlie  river's  course,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  2UU  railei>.  Tlie  Tiber  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  river  of  the  peninsular  part  of  Italy.  The 
waters  of  the  Tibar  ftom  Perugia  downwards  to  the  sea  are 
muddy  and  jFolloviih,  a  peculiarity  vrhieh  is  expressed  by 
the  epithet  '  flams' by  the  Roman  poets.  The  current 
as  it  enters  the  Mediterranean  retains  its  colour  for  a  con- 
sislrrnlilf  distance  trcin  the  shore,  av.  l  ui  ntrasts  with  tho 
generally  blue  tinge  of  lbesca*water,  with  which  it  does  IWt 
mix  for  some  miles. 

The  Papal  Stale  ia  now  divided  for  administrative  ptirposn 
into  fourteen  provinces,  namely.  Roma  (Comarca  oi); 
ViTKuiKi;  FHfisrNri--/K ;  Spolktc  PivHi'ciA;  Mackrata; 
Fermo;  Avco.va(Marca  di);  1'ksaro  e  Ubuino;  Forli; 
Boloona;  Ratenna;  Fbrrara;  Beivbvsnto.  Tbe  po< 
polatioo  of  the  wlioio^  according  to  an  official  ranoct  puh- 
uriied  by  the  goverafnent  in  1S33,  va8S,74f,M0innabitanta. 
Tlie  annual  increase  of  tlic  population  appears  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  4j  per  1000,  which  is  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Tuscany,  and  other  Italian  stales. 
(Serristori,  Stalisticad  Italia.)  Tlic  population  is  Roman 
Cathoiie,  with  tho  exception  of  about  10.000  Jews,  who  an 
distributed  in  Romob  Anoona,  Sioigaglia,  Peaara»  Urbitio, 
Ferrara,  Lago,  and  one  or  two  more  towna.  The  nrovincea, 
V  lib  the  exception  of  that  of  Rome,  are  styled  Delegazioni; 
and  the  representative  of  tho  sovereign,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  is  styled  delegate,  and  is  always  a 
chufoh  digoitaiy.  If  a  caidinaU  he  ia  styled  legate,  and  the 
provinee  awuurta  Iho  bmbo  of  Lof^atione.  The  delegate  or 
legate  is  assisted  by  a  council,  composed  of  four  la)  men, 
nppointed  by  tho  pope.  There  is  also  in  every  province  a 
{  rovincial  coLinoil  I  r  local  and  financial  affairs,  which  as- 
seaibiex  for  a  fortnight  once  a  year  under  the  presidency  of 
the  delegate  or  lawK.  For  Ihia  purpose  the  communes 
appoint  eteetoia,  vlio  aaNmble  at  the  head-town  of  their 
respective  distrieta.and  there  choose  tbo  deputies  to  the  coun< 
cil.  One  third  of  the  council  is  changed  e%'ery  two  yean. 
£vcry  delegation  or  provinco  is  divided  into  aistricts,  and  ' 
every  district  into  communes.  Each  comamna  consists  of 
a  town  or  largo  riUag**  the  terrilor}*  and  hamlets  be- 
longing to  it  The  oomnntnes  \'ary  greatly  in  population ; 
from  1000  to  12,000  or  14,000,  At  the  head  of  each 
district  is  a  governor,  appointed  hy  the  pope,  who  is  aliio 
judi;c  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  subordinate  to  the  dele* 

fate  in  his  administrative  but  not  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Ivery  eommunu  has  a  council,  oonsistiof  of  Ibrty-eight 
members  in  the  head  towns,  of  tbirty-six  or  twenty-four  in 
the  smaller  towns,  and  of  eighteen  in  villages  which  do  not 
contain  more  than  1000  inbaliii ant-;. 

Tho  members  are  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  two 
(^lasses,  nobles  and  citizens  or  farmers.  The  office  of  oun^ 
munal  ooancifaDan  ia  Ar  liie  and  hareditaiy.  The  ooaodk 
deliberate  iqnn  the  afittra  of  their  reapeeiive  oommnnea,  and 
make  out,  in  August  every  year,  tho '  laheHa  di  prevcnzione,* 
or  budget,  in  which  are  specified  the  probable  expenditure 
of  the  following  year  and  the  means  for  meeting?  it.  including 
additkiaal  loou  taxes  if  roquired.  This  'tabella'  is  for- 
waidod  to  the  delegate,  who  examines  it,  and  then  forwards 
it  to  Rome,  where  the  board  called  *  Congregaiione  del  Buon 
Governo'  approvea  or  nodiflaait.  The  labelU  ia  then  ra* 
tamed  totMioguiuiBib  vh»iMUisbil»  upon  vhioh  it  bo 
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eomes  law,  and  no  ma^trato  can  depart  from  its  provision*. 
Tb«  commuoal  oouocU  appoinU  yearly,  by  a  majority  of 
Totai,  the  looal  ougtstittei.  nomuy,  the  gonfalon  lere.  and 
•is,  Ibai;  or  two  elden,  aeeordiog  to  the  tize  and  population 
of  the  commune,  subject  however  to  the  approbation  of  the 
delegate.  The  g  nfalurMeie,  who  must  be  chosen  from  the 
claM  of  tho  nobiliiy.  is  changed  every  year,  and  the  eider* 
every  two  years.  The  commuiMl  council  appoiati  likewise 
all  the  oflicers  and  other  senranta  of  the  eommunei  the 
■ecretary.  the  oommuBal  attorney,  the  receiver,  the  ia> 
gcon  and  apothecary  (who  for  a  fixed  salary  ia  obliged  to 
^attend  the  poor  inhabitants  {gratis),  the  schoolmaster,  the 
local  police,  &c.  In  tho  month  of  IVliruury  ihc  council  ex- 
amines the  accounts  of  the  preceding  year,  and  transmits 
them  to  the  delegate.  The  oouneila  are  alva^  iwestded 
over  by  the  gonfaloniere  or  hy  the  governor  m  the  licad 
town  of  a  district,  who  has  a  vote.  The  former  borunuil 
jurisdictions,  jnivileges,  and  initnunilies  have  been  abolished. 
{Moto  profii-w  di  S.  S.  Leone  XII.  suit'  Amminutraxione 
pubblica,  &c.,  A  October,  1624.)  'This  system  of  mnnieipal 
administration.'  obherves  Goont  Toumon,  who  was  prelbct 
of  Rome  daring  Napoleon's  nrarpation,  'will  perhaps  sur- 
prise those  who  imagine  that  in  the  Papal  State  everything 
is  left  to  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  sovereign.    Abuses  of 

}>owcr  are  common,  no  doubt,  but  the  written  law  is  more 
avourable  to  the  hberties  of  the  people  than  is  oommonly 
supposed.'  iBhulM  HaHtHifm mr  Samt,  voL  ii.,  pp.  4i,  72.) 
Hie  coinmunil  councils  are  in  fact  more  independent  of  the 
central  aiiUionty  than  those  of  France.  The  common  lands 
were  s<ild  hy  Pius  VII.  in  order  to  supply  the  urgent  wants 
and  exaotioDs  of  the  French  mditsry.  The  ordinary  re- 
venue of  the  communes  is  now  derived  from  taxes  levied 
«pon  inrovisions  comius  to  market,  like  the  French  octroi ; 
and  the  extraordinary  deficiency  is  made  up  by  a  capitation 
tax  and  a  tax  upon  cattle.  Tho  expenditure  consists  of 
administrative,  judicial,  and  police  salaries,  the  repairs  of 
the  ruud%  pnUiO lMiiUhlg%  fountains,  &c.,  the  cniulumonts 
of  the  comnranal  aoigeon  and  i^otbeoair,  iohioolniaalor» 
and  preaeher  who  eomea  doring  Lmt  and  Alvent  to  deKver 
sernio;m  adapted  to  those  epochs.  In  the  larger  towns  there 
are  sohoulmistresses,  called  Maestro  Pio,  paid  by  the  com- 
mune for  the  elementary  teaching  of  girls.  Every  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  children  assemble  in  the  various  churches  to 
hMr  tiie  *  dotlrina**  or  oateohiem.  explained  to  them  by  the 
rector  or  his  assistant,  and  be  examined  upon  it.  Stdl  there 
is  no  universal  system  of  elementary  instruction  enforced  as 
in  North  Italy,  mid  the  proportion  of  illiterate  peoplomthe 
Papal  State  is  much  greater  than  in  Lomhardy. 

The  universities  are  those  of  Rome,  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Femra,  and  Maeerata.  Tbm  «n  also  21  ooUegaa  or 
gymnasia.  Ibnr  at  Roim^  tad  tho  oAen  in  the  ehiaf  towns 
of  provinces.  Females  the  higher  diina  are  ehieAy 
educated  in  convents. 

With  regard  to  the  central  government,  it  is  an  elective 
monarchy ;  Uw  pope  fi>r  the  time  heing  is  the  aheolttte  so* 
Tereign  w  the  state ;  he  eonsulta  the  cardinals  aisemhled 
either  in  special  congregations,  or,  in  cases  of  great  import- 
once,  in  general  consistory,  but  he  is  not  bound  by  tljcir 
opinion.  His  t\ro  pniiopal  ministers  are  the  cardinal  secre- 
tary of  slate  and  the  cardinal  Camerlen{|o.  The  former 
•operintends  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  home 
department;  he  is  appointed  by  the  rrigning  sovereign, 
at  whose  death  his  office  expires.  The  carunal  Camer- 
lengo  is  the  finonco  inimster,  and  is  appointed  for  life:  he 
has  under  him  a  treasurer.  The  governor  of  Rome  is  under 
the  authoritjr  of  the  secretary  of  state,  but  is  vested  with 
gnat  discrationuy  powers  as  to  the  police  of  the  capital  and 
lis  territory.  The  congregation  or  ward  ealled '  Sacra  Oon* 
sulta,'  consistinc;  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  superintends  the 
adrainistrntiofi  ot  the  provinces,  and  is  also  a  court  of  appeal 
for  criminal  matters.  .\  prelate  and  three  general  otficers 
Ibrm  a  board  for  mditaiy  afliurs.  The  Papal  State  is  divided 
tato  three  military  diviskma,  vith  «n  inapeetor  at  the  head 
of  each ;  the  head-quarters  are  Rome,  Ancoaa,  and  Bologna. 
The  army  consists  of  ten  battalions  of  native  infkntry,  7200 
in  nil ;  two  Swiss  regiments  of  two  battalions  each,  4840; 
native  cavalry  1060  men,  and  artillery  1000 ;  two  companies 
of  Swiss  ariillery,  250:  the  carabineers,  who  have  the 
idiargo  of  the  pcAice  like  the  French  gendarme^ 
•trong;  a  corps  of  riflemen,  1000;  and  lAOO  oaalom^luMMe 
gu-irrN:  total,  18,740  men.  There  are  alio  aemal  battalions 
of  inililta  and  volunteers. 


for  civil  mattets  in  the  head  town  of  every  province;  tn 
couru  of  appeal,  one  at  Rome  and  the  otaer  atBokoi- 
and  a  Court  of  Oassation,  called  La  Segnatwa,  vkiA  aa 

at  Rome.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  in  each  diome  jii;* 
of  suits  between  clerical  persons,  and  aUo  betv(;«n  \*smi 
who  agreo  to  bring  their  disputes  before  tlu  se  courts. 
criminal  matters,  there  is  a  ooUegial  court  m  evsr; 
vincc,  presided  over  by  the  delegate;  and  two  couitiafi^ 
paaUooe  at  Rome  and  the  other  at  Bologna.  Whsntsiffni 
18  laid  befbre  the  lovereign,  the  'Uditor  Sanlissimo.'  t  yn- 
late  of  tho  first  class,  judges  finally  of  iIk-  <  a>c.  T.ii  i.> 
bunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  other  eccleiiiastical  courUM- 
tinue  to  take  cognisance  of  matters  within  thsir  mfielMii 
jurisdictions.  According  to  a  table  of  ermtinals  vh>v«« 
suffering  punishment  at  the  end  of  the  year  18S1,  (im  bf 
Scrristori,  there  were  580  tried  for  murder  or  homindii;; 
for  wounds  inflicted,  340  for  robhery,  for  thefU,MHji 
petty  larceny,  'J  1  for  rape,  7G  Un  puhlical  crimes,  66  fjfcj:- 
rectional  or  polico  niaiierii,  7  for  coining,  and  244fif  tikt 
crimes  not  deBned ;  in  all,  2708.  It  •ppesn km  lUi» 
port  that  offences  against  the  person  still  besr  s  t«j  \^ 
proportion  in  the  calendar  of  the  Papal  Slate.  The  petit- 
ties  arc  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  either  f  tr  life  u(  f.f 
a  term  of  years.  Capital  executions  are  resorted  (ooalia 
very  aggravated  eases.  Torture  has  been  finally  alwlaiid 
Tribunals  of  eoaoMffOO  avaaatablibhed  atRona  Bthpi^' 
.\neona,  and  some  odier  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  revenue  amount*  to  about  nine  milUoiis  of  Ronu 
scudi  (the  scudo  is  worth  4«.  bd.  sterling),  a  suts  oontuitf 
ably  exceeded  by  the  expenditure  for  several  years  put  lii 
deficit  having  been  maos  up  by  additional  loans  sadaiw 
of  exchequer  bills.  The  interest  of  the  faaUdthill 
2.547,000  scudi :  the  collection  of  the  revenue  costi  tb(.i 
one  million  and  a  half ;  the  military  eslablishtDeQi  ccsi 
about  two  millions  ;  the  judicial  ostahll^hI^lenI,  nearlj ).« 
mdlion;  the  administration,  half  a  million;  ibecivillMrf 
the  pope  and  bis  court.  265.U00  scudi;  payments  Ib  tk» 
dinaJa,  112,000;  puUio  vorka,raada,  &a,  540.0M;  p«Us 
inatmetion.  108.000;  charitable  establishmeoti. 
Tho  principal  sources  of  the  revenue  are  the  land-tai,vk(k 
amounts  to  nearly  two  millions  of  scudi ;  customs,  one  ud 
a  half  million ;  excise,  inelnding  the  '  macinato,'  or  dutt  oi 
Hour,  nearly  two  milliona;  monopoly  of  salt  sad  tobiet^ 
1.800^000  soudi;  stamps  and  registry  duty.  >78JM{ 
office,  888,000;  lottcrv,  89fi,ooo. 

The  population  of  the  Papal  State  is  chiefly  agricultutil 
A  great  extent  of  land  is  used  for  pasture.    The  export*  ift 
cattle,  wool,  cheese,  lambskins,  tallow,  hemp,  oil.  kms*  tiik 
vitriol,  sulphur,  poszolana.  potash,  and  cream  of  tartar.  Thl| 
salt-pans  of  Cervia  and  Comaoehiob  near  the  Adriiti«caMV> 
supply  most  of  the  salt  for  the  consumption  of  tbee>mU7 
Vitriol  is  found  near  Viterbo,  alum  at  Iji  Tolfa  near  C  r  "i- 
veochia.  sulphur  near  Rimini,  and  coal  nsar  Feutu  mi 
at  Soriano  noat  VotU.  Wood  and  ohifooal  an  iksiolvi 
fuel  uaad.  ,  I 

The  mannlketorsa  of  the  Papal  State  are  of  w»i» 
portanco  than  is  generally  supposed.  Court  Toumon.lbrt! 
years  since,  remarked  on  the  dogmatic  flippancy  of  IR"!** 
who  told  the  world  that  '  the  s^e  of  relics  and  indul!C(M<* 
constituted  the  whole  oommeree  of  Rome,  and  the  muc- 
facture  of  beads  and  saints^  images  the  only  industry  oi  i» 
people.'  (Eludet  Siatistiqttei  ntr  Rome,b.  iii.)  Botaie 
Tournon's  time,  manufacturing  industry  has  eoB«d*nW| 
increased.  One  of  the  principal  and  oldest  brancba* 
that  of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  made  in  various  n* 
of  the  state,  and  ohiaifly  ai^ply  the  internal  coMunpiiu'v 
espeeiaUyofeonmumovooamocloth.  The  silk  Dsouhcua 
is  on  tho  inerease  at  Rome  and  Bologna.  l^aasoM  f 
established,  chiefly  at  Ancona.  Bologna,  Pasaro,  ssdS**! 
gaglia.  The  manufacture  of  paper  is  also  on  the  imw^ 
as  well  as  that  of  hats.  Manufactories  of  »oapan'*W| 
forty  in  number,  but  the  prinoipai  manufcotory  >>  a> 
lagiiscuro,  near  Perrara.  There  are  hmn-emelting  fuiaMO 
at  Bracciano,  Canino,  and  Couca,  and  iron-works io  W"**! 
other  places.  Thuic  aru  glass-works  in  severs!  towBSt*" 
plate'glass  is  made  at  I'otit'io  Mirtelo.  Two  cuiiun  roiS^i 
factories  have  been  establu>hod  at  Rome,  but  iliev 

to  thrive.   Cables  and  rope  are  made  in  the  iM>rtU^ 
loea.  and  exported  to  Greece  and  the  lonisn  hm^ 
other  manufactures  are  wax  candles,  loa«eB«8«flw» 
amount,  chielly  for  the  use  of  the  churches;  calgat, »»• 


is  in  great  repute,  and  liquorioe,  of  wbKb  there  is  s 
-  -       -  -       at  vtttaa  an 
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tpar-refineiT  at  the  name  place.  Serristori  {Sttitittira 
Jtaiia)  L'lvu.  n  ]\st  of  nil  the  in  ami  factories  of  tlie  i'apal 
tate.  Tbe  annual  exports  arc  stated  at  above  five  millions 
'•eudi,  ootincludinittbe  works  uf  art  and  intiquity,  srulp- 
ttm,  puaiiBA  UMdaJs,  noaaie,  fce^,  vhidi  rarai  snoUwr 
•ntiwimUB  Dimneh  of  Mport,  the  vtixn  of  which  h  not 
pertained,  a5  almost  every  traveller  who  visits  Rome  carries 
ray  with  him  mmo  articles  of  the  kin^l.  The  imports  are 
ckoned,  according  to  the  custom-h(Ml^c  returns,  at  nearly 
freo  miUiona  or  scudi ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco  for  the 
vfemtMnt  manufactory,  mm  Hungary,  Albania,  and  Brazil; 
n^m•<^  anfl  other  drie<l  fruit  from  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  colonial 
reduce  Iroiii  KnL,'landand  France  ;  salt  tlsli,  to  theamountof 
•arly  nino  niiilMiis  uf  pounils  wcijjht,  chiolly  from  Enc;- 
od;  iron  fr  un  Hlhn.  Icail  from  England,  besides  man ufao- 
tm  of  fine  cloth,  silks,  rottuns.  liard««e«b  wd  articles  of 
ntiuy  from  France  and  England, 
tlie  tnaritine  trade  of  the  Papal  State  H  carried  on  chiefly 
f  fon  i_;ii.  r<.  Till*  is  the  branch  of  industry  most  nej»ler-iefl  ' 
f  the  iiatnes  of  the  Pap;il  State.  Even  the  coasting  trade 
od  the  fishing  along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  are  carried 
B  in  great  measure  by  foreign  boats.  Tbe  Neapolitans  flsh 
ll  tktne  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  the  Venetians  along  j 
ut  of  ihe  Adriatic,  as  far  as  Cescnatico;  the  native  boats 
♦h  only  alonsr  the  coast  of  the  Marches  from  Rimini  to  the  < 
r-'iilo.  The  Neap  iliiiiiis  supply  Rome  with  fish,  which  is  ] 
iken  on  its  own  coa-st.  The  consumption  of  fish  is  very 
teat,  owing  to  tbe  number  of  meagre  days  in  I^nt,  and  at  | 
thsr  times,  wUeli  ata  onlarad  by  tn«  eburob  of  Rome,  and 
nlbreed  by  the  ehrfl  lava  of  the  eemtrr.  It  is  calculated 
»t  the  annual  i  nti«umption  of  fresh  fish  throughout  the 
'apl  State  amnunts  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
iQilriaa  Tes^els.  to  the  number  of  400,  <  arry  on  raott  of 
ie  trade  in  tbe  Adriatic  ports  of  the  state ;  and  Neapolitan,  < 
ienoese,  and  Tuscan  vessels  or  boats,  in  tboae  of  the' 
le^lnerrancan.  On  the  Adriatic  coast  the  natives  of  the 
■apal  Slate  possess  about  280  vc8.scls.  chiefly  small  craft,  and 
tKil.t  560  fi«hing-boats.  The  Papal  navy  consists  of  an 
nn(.-d  schooner,  stationed  at  Civitavecchia,  and  a  few  cus- 
Kn-houae  boats  at  Civitavecchia  and  Ancona. 
Aceocding  to  Calindri  iSaggio  Geogi^/leo  StatiUieo  delto 
Ikta  FmhJIno)  the  number  of  monks,  fHata,  and  other 
.ergt  living  in  communities  in  the  Papal  State  amounts  to 
b'ju;  10,500,  distributed  among  fif^y  various  monastic  orders 
r  C'tnyes^tions;  that  of  the  secular  clergy,  to  34,600 ;  and 
lat  of  thie  nuns  and  other  women  living  in  oloistera,  is  8200  ■ 
lakiiif  in  all  89,90»  hidlvMaala  of  both  aaiea  devoted  to 
'li^ious  celibacy,  which  is  about  1  for  every  52  of  the  whole 
"]  .ilation.    Tlie  numher  of  adult  lav  persons  of  both  sexes 

*  n m  voluntary  eehtuicy  f  not  mclmiinc;  those  already  nien- 
1 1  id)  IS  about  half  n  million,  >^0, QUO  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
t.  u<it  that  of  married  per!>ons  is  9 13,500.  Tbe  rest  of  the 
«|mlatlon  oonslata  of  children  of  both  sexes.  There  are  in 
to  whole  state  T0«  towns,  and  728  *  terra,'  or  large  villages 
aving  coniinonal  eouneils.  Ix'sides  hamlets. 

Sirings'  banks  have  been  established  of  late  years  at 
tome,  Ancona,  Boj.i^na.  and  some  other  towns;  an  in- 
anaoe  company  has  been  formed  at  Rome,  as  well  as  a 
ank.  with  a  charier  far  a  limited  period. 

Mnnti  di  Picta  have  been  lonp  established  at  Rome  and 

thfrlarpe  towns  uf  the  slate.  (Mont  DK  PiaTK*.) 
The  principal  products  of  the  Paji.il  Slate  are:  1,  corn, 
aioely  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  Indian  eorn,  which  are  pr  n 
Bced  in  great  quantity  in  tbe  northern  and  eastern  pro- 
iaecs;  rice  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  tbe  low 
Toands;  2.  oil,  which  is  made  in  oonsiderible  aaantiiy, 
ut  generally  of  inferior  (lualitv  ;  the  best  is  made  in  tlie 
ill-''  of  Sabina,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches  ;  3.  wine,  of  w  hich 
greater  part  is  ordinary  wine,  for  home  consumption ; 
•ma  bet  to:  oualitias  bowevar  are  made  in  tbe  Marches, 
■d  on  the  hula  of  Alhano,  Orvieto.  and  Monteflaaeone ; 
.  pa!>e  and  ve^i't:iMes  of  every  kind  ;  5,  fruit,  including 
■a  <iisan<!  oranut  5,  wlucli  yi  ow  in  the  open  fields  only  in  the 
'Othern  provin-  c,,  and  elie-nuls  in  the  higlil.in<l>> ;  G,  lump 
nd  flax,  especially  in  tite  provinces  near  the  Adriatic; 

•  lilk  is  made  in  the  eastern  provinces,  especially  near 
^mbrone ;  8,  tobacco  ia  grown  alacr  in  the  eastam  pro- 
%re«,  near  Ancona ;  9,  tiniMr  and  wood  Ibr  fbel.  The 

pa\  State  is  still  Well  provided  with  forests  of  oak,  cork 
=^'•^el^u.  &sb,  and  pine;  among  the  piiie  trees  tlie  Pinm 
"'tJ  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and  elegant  aniiearance. 

Tbe  principal  Ibmta  are  on  the  Bides  of  the  Af  eojuues, 


on  the  Mounts  Cimino  and  Albano,  on  jarts  of  the  Mi.nnls 
I-'Miini,  and  along  the  <ea  C('ast  of  the  Mediterriuii  an.  The 
tine  pinela,or  pine  forest,  near  Ravenna,  along  tho  Adriatio 
shore,  haa  beiui  notioed  by  6ynn»  in  'Cbude  Harold,* 
canto  ir. 

The  homed  cattle  are  remarkably  fine,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Perugia  and  the  Campapia  of  Rome,  and  also 
in  the  province  of  Ferrara.  Calindri  reckons  the  lu  riiod 
cattle  at  1,298,000  head.  Very  good  clieese  ;Mid  !>utter 
are  made,  especially  in  the  southem  provinces.  Tbu  sheep 
an  reekoned  at  two  millions.  The  flnest  are  said  to  be 
those  of  the  province  of  Macerata  in  the  Marches.  Much 
cheese  is  made  of  owes'  as  well  as  goat.s'  mdk.  Pigs  aio 
reared  in  great  number,  es]irr-ial!y  in  the  Cainpaj^nn.  Wild 
boars  ar«  numerous  in  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  The  horses 
are  reckoned  at  about  half  a  million  in  the  whole  state. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish:  tbe  e^  of  BoUena 
and  Comaeofaio  are  celebrated. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Papa!  Str,ii>  is  very  far  from  being 
poor  and  unproductive,  as  i»  supi)osed  by  most  flircigners, 
and  as  has  been  carelessly  slated  by  many  travellers^  who 
have  merely  crossed  tbe  desolate  plains  of  the  ^mpagna, 
and  have  taken  them  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  whole  counlnr. 
There  is  no  doubt  however  that  the  country  miglif  be  matte 
more  of,  and  that  the  agricultnre  and  other  bramhes  uf  in- 
dustry are  snsix'ptible  uf  ^;reaf  improvements. 

Modern  Hislory. — Tlie  origin  and  formation  of  the  bove- 
reign  state  callea  the  Papal  State,  whieh  is  annexed  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  is  one  of  the  moat  obscure  and  intricate 
suijeets  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe.  Setting  aside 
the  pretended  donation  of  Coiistantine,  we  find  that,  af^er 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  rc  conqucst  of 
Italy  by  Belisarius  and  Narsc*,  Rome  and  the  adjoining 
tenitoiT  were  administered  by  an  officer  called  prefect,  duke» 
or  Mtndan,  avpofntad  by  tbe  Byzantine  emperor,  and  sob- 
orninale  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  Rome  retained  its 
municipal  government,  had  its  senate  and  as-emhlies  of  the 
peiiple,  and  the  bi>hop  of  Rome,  styled  '  Pra'sul '  in  suine  of 
the  documents  of  those  times,  was  elected  by  the  joint  voles 
of  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people,  but  was  not 
consecrated  until  the  choice  was  confirmed  by  tbe  Eastern 
emperor.  The  See  of  Rome  enjoyed  large  revenues  and 
benefices,  the  gifts  of  various  emperors,  he-ides  the  gifts 
and  bequests  of  private  persons  and  the  alms  of  the  pil- 
grims and  other  pious  persons.  During  the  two  centuries 
that  the  Longobards  occupied  the  creater  part  of  Italv,  they 
often  threatened  but  never  took  Rome,  and  tbe  pel  pk-  of 
'  that  city,  forsaken  as  it  were  by  the  Eastern  eniperois,  ac- 
customed themselves  to  look  upon  their  bishop  as  their 
chief  defender  and  protertur.  The  popts,  throut;h  ilieir 
spiritual  influence  and  also  their  personal  activity,  were  ibo 
'  eluef  means  of  preserving  Rome  from  being  occupied  by  the 
1  Longobards,  but  they  acted  generally  in  concert  with  the  eX' 
I  arehs  of  Ravenna,  at  whose  court  they  kept  an  agent  The 
!  services  rendered  to  Rome  and  to  Italy  in  general  by  tho 
popes  during  that  period,  and  the  true  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Longobards  over  the  native  Italian.s,  have 
been  exhibited  with  great  fairness  Manzoni,  in  his  *  Dis- 
corso  sopra  alcunt  Punli  della  Storia  Loiigobardica  in 
Italia,*  publislied  at  the  end  of  his  tragedy  of  *  Adelchi,* 
and  in  which  he  combats  the  party  statements  of  Oiannone 
other  writers,  who,  through  a  feeling  of  re^i  iitiiu 
against  the  subsecjuent  encroachments  of  the  I'apal  Seo, 
have  misjudged  and  nisraprescntcd  the  real  state  of  the 
question  between  tbepopea  and  the  Longobards. 

The  persecution  or  images  and  image  worship  by  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  about  a.d.  "'20,  dissohed  the  loose  bond  tliat 
still  attached  Rome  to  the  Easlern  empire.  The  lloniaiis 
and  the  Italians  in  general  refused  to  submit  to  the  edn  i  uf 
Leo,  and  after  the  emperor  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.  in  the  council  of  Rome,  Ajx  726.  they  refused  to 
pay  the  usual  tribute  to  the  Eastern  empire.  About  the 
same  time  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  Rome  against  the 
life  of  Gregory,  in  which  Murinus,  duke  or  imperial  lieute- 
nant of  Rome,  was  implicatud  in  concert  with  the  cxatch  of 
Ravenna,  and  the  consequence  was.  that  tho  Romans  would 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Mannus.  (Anaar 
tasios.  Vita  Gregoni  lU  in  Mwntori's  'Rarun  Italie. 
Scriptores  ')  Tlie  Byxantine  writer  Theophanes  says  that 
the  pope  countt  nnnced  and  encouraged  this  feeling  in  the 
people;  but  P.iulus  Diaeonus  (iv.  4'J)  savs  that  'the  peopliBj^r^ 

and,the  tcoojts  at  iiaveiuta  and  in  the  Veaetia  resisted,  0^ 
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at  one  accord,  Lco'^  edict  against  the  images,  and  would 
nave  pruclatmed  anolhcr  emperor,  had  not  Popa  Gregory 
diwuaded  them  from  it.'  Meantime  Luilpraodt  king  of  the 
JJougobarda,  took  from  the  ByMntines  the  greater  part  of 
the  exarchate  and  the  Pentapdis,  which  btter  corresponds 
to  the  present  M.uch  of  Ancuna. 

Rome  nowj^ovurued  iii>elf  a«  an  independent  common- 
Wtallb,  retaining  the  title  of  duchy,  having  ita  aenato,  its 
49QOMilit  and  tribunes,  and  forming  aJliances  with  tb*  dttkea 
of  Beneventottid  S|)oleto,  and  with  King  Luitprand.  The 
pope  was  generally  llie  mediator  or  active  promoter  of  these 
tiunsaciiuns.  As  the  good  understanding  between  the 
Longobards  and  the  Romans  was  not  however  of  long  dura> 
tioQ,  the  Idtter  at  times  reaumed  an  intercourse  with  the 
•ourt  of  Conataalinople,  and  they  even  applied  to  Constan- 
tino Coprunymus  to  send  them  assistance:  but  the  Greek 
etnperors  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in 
(IcfriKu  of  Ruine,  the  popes  begun  tolliiiik  uf  turning  them- 
selves for  protection  towards  tlie  West,  where  the  Frankish 
iBonarchy  imd  attained  great  extent  and  importanee.  Gre- 
mn  UIj  ZaohnriMt  and  Stephen  III.  wxoto  lopeatodlr  to 
Chnriea  If  artel  and  hit  mecessor  Pepin  in  the  name  *of  the 
aenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,'  who,  having  renounced  their 
allegiance  tu  the  Eastern  emperor,  wished  to  place  them- 
aelves  under  the  powerful  protection  of  the  kings  of  the 
Fraaka.  Tbeir  lettors  ato  inserted  in  the  '  Codex  Caroli- 
am.*  Stophon  HI,  after  having  crowned,  by  means  of  his 
Itgat^  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  at  Soissons,  a  d.  721, 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Pairician  of  Rt)me,  which 
was  the  appellation  of  the  officer  w  lio  used  to  represent  the 
Byzantine  emperor  in  that  city.  And  when  Astolphus, 
king  of  tho  Longobards,  devastated  the  territory  of  Rome, 
Stophan  wrote  to  Pepin,  in  the  name '  of  tho  Church,  and  of 
tho  dukoa,  counts,  tribunes,  and  people  of  Rome.'  to  urge 
him  to  defend  the  city  of  which  be  liud  been  appointed  first 
magistrate.  Pepin  repaired  lo  Italy  with  an  army,  and, 
having  defeated  Astolphus.  obliged  him  not  only  to  respect 
tho  duchv  of  Rome,  but  to  givo  vp  the  oxarchate  of  Ka- 
vonnn  ana  tho  Pantapolis,  not  to  tho  Eaatom  empemr,  their 
former  possessor,  but '  to  the  Holy  Church  of  God  and  the 
Roman  republic'  Such  arc  the  words  used  by  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  but  the  text  of  Pepin's  donation  is 
loat.  The  following  list  of  the  towns  included  in  tbix  grant 
iagivan  by  Anastatius :— Ravenna.  Rimini.  Pesaro.  Fano, 
Ctaiona,  Smigaglia,  Josi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli,  Montefellro, 
Gastel  Sussubio.  Acmragio,  Monte  di  Lucaro,  Cerra,  Castel 
S.  Mariano,  Bobbio,  Urbino,  Ca(;1i.  Luceulu,  Gubbio,  and 
Comaochio.  Aitolphus  sent  the  keys  uf  these  towns  to  bo 
dcpoaitod  on  tho  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  but  be  did  not 
l^vo  up  the  tevnit  and  the  poaioMkm  of  the  Church  and 
ine  Roman  repobUo  was  merely  nominal.  The  popes  com- 
plained repeatedly  in  their  letters  of  tho  nonfulfilmcnt  of 
the  act  of  donation,  Desiderius,  the  successor  of  Astolphus. 
at  one  tniie  jjave  up  some  if  not  all  of  those  town*  to  be  ad- 
ministered* Dot  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  was  considered  as  standing  in  tho  place  of 
tho  fbrmar  osarchs.  (AgneUus,  lAber  Bmtifiealu,  in  Vila 
8erm  ArMepite^  In  Muratori.  *  Rer.  luUc.  Script.'  vol.  ii.) 

Charlemagne,  urecd  by  the  entreaties  of  Adrian  I., 
having  eome  to  Italy,  defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew 
the  kingdom  of  the  Longobards.  He  assumed  tho  title 
of  PatneiBn  of  the  Romana.  and  ho  is  atated  lo  have 
eonllnned  hta  ikthor's  donation  of  the  exarehnte  and  Pan- 
tapolis ;  afterwards  however  we  fiml  Adrian  ri"pcalc«lly  urging 
hiui  by  letters,  but  appaiently  to  no  purpose,  *to  fulfil,  for 
the  i(ood  of  his  soul,  w  hat  he  hod  promised  in  favour  uf  llic 
Church  and  the  Roman  republic'  It  would  not  seem  that 
Cbarleaiagno  ever  intendea  to  give  up  the  regal  righta  or 
•OTcreignty  of  those  towns  and  territories,  for  he  assumed 
the  imperial  authority  even  over  Rome,  by  the  consent 
of  the  Romans  themselves,  and  nmiKy  was  struck  and 
public  acts  dune  in  his  name,  *  imperanto  Doiuiuo  nostro 
Karolo.'  But  he  gave  to  the  See  of  Rome  the  rents  and 
fma  of  extensive  domaina  in  the  exarchate  and  Pontapolis 
end  other  provinces,  whilst  he  kept  the  regal  rights.  An- 
other act  of  donation  by  Louts  the  Pious,  son  of  Charle- 
magne, is  cited  by  Baronius,  in  w  hicli  that  prince  give.*  to 
the  Set!  of  Rome  not  only  the  .Emilia  or  Exarchate,  and 
the  Pentapolis,  but  also  Sicily,  Calabria,  the  duchy  of  Naples. 
Sardinia,  and  other  oountriaa  which  had  never  belonged 
to  I.iouis  or  Charle.oagno:  but  Pagi,  Muratori^  aad  BOSt 
«tbsr  critiea»  consider  this  act  as  apocr)'pbaL 


Lender  the  Carlovingians  Rome  was  an  impenil  ui, 
with  its  municipal  government  and  its  senate;  lUictntiq 
or  campagna  was  occupied  by  powerful  nobles  ot  \umt 
and  the  pope  himaolC  in  his  tempucol  capacity,  ms^ 
principal  baron  at  Rome.  The  other  provinces  wkicb  mt 
constitute  the  Papal  State,  such  as  Spoleto,  Viterbo, 
rino,  Feimo,  Sec,  were  in  the  possession  of  dukes  orcwk 
who  were  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  The  popetifidhs. 
ing  the  example  of  the  great  feudatories  ef  tboie  liBl^ 
giented  part  or  their  extensive  domains  in  aobtafenihut 
to  lay  barons  on  itiiliian-  tenure,  and  ibis  scenj>  'jLiH 
been  the  origin  of  the  petty  princiiiulUics  tf  the  ILjuj-^ 
In  the  course  of  centuries,  these  subfeudatoiMi,  iV: 
during  the  anarchy  of  tho  kingdom  of  Itai^.  had  nulettk 
acauisitions  of  territories  and  towns,  constdoad  tbeoieIit> 
and  acted  aa  independent  princes,  until  Innocent  DL  ta! 
other  popes  subdued  them  by  force,  asserting;  that 
not  only  over  the  domains  subinfeudated  by  tbuir  ptii*^ 
sors,  but  over  the  towns  and  territories  which  the  tuio 
princes  had  aequlied  hy  themselves  or  had  recG4nllr 

Sant  from  the  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy  i  and  thippil 
en  pot  forth  in  support  of  their  claims  the  eld  siij  aw 
executed  donatiuns  of  Pepin  ami  Charkmagi-.r.  Tl.  ^ 
ever  did  nut  take  place  till  the  bcgiiuuui^  uf  tiic  liiii^w. 
century,  about  400  years  after  Charlemagne.  Diuui(.i> 
long  period  the  emperor  or  king  of  luly  was  cooudtrads 
tho  sovereign  of  the  whole  eoontry,  and  whenever  b<  au 
to  Rome  he  exercised  his  sovereign  rights  in  tlitd^si 
in  the  rest  of  Italy.  But  in  bis  absence,  iLe  dudiyw 
Rome,  aa  it  was  still  i  ailed,  was  often  in  a  stale  of  aHMf. 
its  government  tluctuatiog  l>ctweeu  a  liefllflCne;  al 
the  power  of  tho  great  feudal  families.  SoBSflflhi 
fkmiUes  influenced  the  election  of  the  popes,  MVkii 
esse  in  the  tenth  century,  when  Theodora,  her  du|kie 
Marozia,  and  Albcric,  the  son  of  Marosia,  wca-  all-[>.<''t..'i 
at  Rome.  At  last  Otho  of  Saxony  came  lo  te-asKt:  .i< 
imperial  authority  ovor  Rome  and  the  rest  of  Iial).  i^i*' 
L)  Oibo  U.,  in  a  diidoma  which  he  gave  to  tiM  t«(*^ 
or  Venice  tt  a  genetsl  diet  held  at  Veraaa.iA9Hlw 
meratadihe  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and  Pentapolis « 
ject  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  [Oriio  II.]  Uii«i«  »• 
successor  Oiho  111.,  Crescentius,  a  Roman  iiobli, beiBi Jf 
poiutisd  consul  by  tiie  people  of  Rome,  aiumpudii>» 
that  ci^  ud  its  duchy  ftom  the  dominion  of  tot  Ceaa 
ompems,  and  to  replace  them  under  the  nooiwl  ill^ 
giance  of  the  emperors  of  the  £ui>t,  who,  being  Aunii^ 
weak,  would  have  left  Ilie  Romans  in  a  stale  of cuiBp 
tivo  independence.  lie  however  failed,  and  «u  bchcjdrt 
by  order  of  Otho  HI.  John,  the  son  of  CrescentJin  "l-^* 
the  year  1010.  restored  in  Rooae  the  repuUioa  i<™  j 
government,  with  a  senate  of  twelve  senatois,  tss  mmi 

;i~-.i  iii!iliesof  the  people,  and  a  prefect  to  adunniiltr  jiaiej 
(Ditmarus,  b.  vi.;   Mabillon,  BeiiedicU  i"* 

1011.)    The  temporal  power  of  the  popes  inllwK;:» 
was  very  little,  bcmg  restrained  on  ono  side  by  tbt 
liean  spurit  of  the  people,  and  on  the  other  by  toe  isfs" 
power,  which  retained  the  ascendency  wbeoew  U*  Vj 
peror  visited  Rome.    But  althouch  nearly  dcstitstsfli** 
poral  power  in  Rome  and  tho  Roman  territory,  ti.c 
found  means  through  their  spiritual  influence  to 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rume  over  larjjcr  oa<lfi»-'=' 
k  Leo  IX.  granted  to  the  Morman  advcotunnt> 
eonquered  Apulia,  tho  investiture  of  that  cMuuia 
well  as  of  Calabria  and  Sicily  in  the  name  of  SuP***'! 
be  held  us  a  fief  of  the  Roman  soc,  to  which  the  •"••i 
Sicily  and  Naples  have  continued  till  Within  oersn'^ 
to  pay  tribute  as  vassals. 

The  great  contest  of  Gregory  VII.  against  the  •aP* 
Henry  IV.  had  for  its  object  to  exalt  the  authority  «* 
church  over  the  civil  posvcr  in  general,  and  to 
same  time  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome  over  iilo** 
sees.    But  during  this  slruj^gle  an  imporiunt  adJii.-J" 
made  to  the  tciiiporal  claims  of  the  see  of  U^tu^  ^ 
donation  of  Uie  Countow  Matilda,  the  sUuncb  sufpt''  -^^ 
the  napal  power.  This  lady  sdded  to  her  paternsl  StUjoM 
Mouenesc,  Parmesan,  and  Mantnan  ten  ito lies,  tin  f'«»?J| 
cession  of  Godfrey,  maniuts  of  Tuscany,  second 
her  mother  Beatrix.    (Florentiiii,  Memoritdellaen»f^ 
testa  Matilda;  Donisa  Vita  COmite$sa  Maiilds.) 
twice  made  donation  of  her  territories,  first  '''^''^Sai* 
and  afterwards  to  Pascal  11  ,  which  last  isinhsr»iW***ii 
1 102.  But  Matilda,  a«  a  vassal  oI  lheenpiMk 
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lor  feudal  riglit».  hut  mciely  hor  allodial  property,  and  tbe 
rortls  of  iier  nill  '•(•cm  to  bear  the  Intitr  meaning,  'omnia 
ona  ruea  iuru  pruprictario.'  (Muratori,  Her.  Itat.,  vol.  v., 
t  the  eml  of  Donizo't  of  the  Countett.)  However. 
Icnry  V..  in  11 16.  the  ye«r  aflar  MttiUa'*  daCMM,  settled 
lie  question  by  taking  possesrioa  of  the  wbole  of  lier  pro- 
erty.  But  Malilda'.-^  d.itiution  roiitinued  long  aCti-r  to 
jmisii  to  the  see  of  Ruute  claims  uvcf  a  considutable  part 
f  northern  and  central  Italy. 

Innocent  HI.  was  the  first  pope  who  really  formed  a 
■apal  temporal  Stale.   He  found  the  imperial  power  as- 

iT\<r\  over  all  Italy  by  Henry  VI..  in  his  double  rapacity 
i  kin;;  of  Lombard;  and  kin<r  of  S:rily.  Tht;  einin-Mur  had 
istritj-.ued  the  domains  of  Mai  I  i  as  fiufs  aninn;;  his 
eneraU.  Hi<i  ^eat  seueseh  I  >!  rcjvald  was  dulie  of 
tonmKDa  and  mnrquis  of  Anccm  i  ,  i'lulip.  duke  of  Suabia, 

as  maiquia  of  Tuscany;  andCouradof  Siiabia»  duke  of 
'jOiK-to.  Bat  after  the  denth  of  Henry  in  1 197.  and  of  his 

:fe  C'lns'.ance  in  the  foU-iwui^  >iMr.  Uuir  iiifaiil  son  Fre- 
cnc  was  kit  to  the  (;uiu<liati>liip  ot'  Iiuiuceiit,  wlio  availed 
imtelfof  the  opportiuuiy  to  M>&ert  the  clannsof  his  see 
junded  upon  the  doitalioos  *>(  Pepin  and  Cbarleniaffue  and 
f  Matilda.  He  knew  that  tbe  OenmiB  feodatonea  bad 
^■i*r*fl  tlieir  I'.iwiT,  ai>J  that  their  subjects  were  ri|>e  for 
haiiije.  {le  M'lU  two  cardinaU  lo  take  possession  of  Spo- 
Mo  and  tho  M  iri  hi'»,  and  ilie  town*  of  those  proviiK  es 
riltiiigly  opened  tlieir galea  to  them,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
he  Ave  of  Rome,  their  nonicipal  franebiset  being  f  nana- 
1  to  tbem  at  the  same  time.  These  towns  were  8|iolelD, 
■  s»oo,  Nocora,  Pcnis^ia,  Gubbio,  Todi,  Rieti,  Assisi, 
'rtli  di  Caatelio,  Auco^ia,  Fti  i.i  >.  ('inn'inivi,  Sii)if;jylia, 
)»imrt,  Fano.  Jesi,  auJ  iVsaro.  Hume  ami  ita.  duchy  wt^e 
till  governed  as  a  republic,  tbe  duiuorratic  spirit  of  the 
leople  haTiog  been  fanned  and  revived  some  time  befbn 
ly  Amaldo  da  Breaeia.  Tbe  autbority  of  the  senate  had 
icon  f  prmaliy  acknowledged  by  fVlD>;ine  III.,  Innocent's 
■mlLceabor,  and  «a>  determined  by  u  cliarlei"  of  tlie  pope, 
iiiicti  1-  given  by  Miirutori  i  Antiquit.  Itnl .  Dmscrlatinn.,  4.)). 
tut  the  people  of  Rurae  soon  becoming  tire<k  of  tiieir  senate, 
sr  wJiase  authority  they  had  fought,  aboluhed  it,  and  substi- 
ated,  uAer  the  example  of  other  Italian  cities,  a  foreign 
leetue  magjstrate.  whom  they  styled  *  the  8«ialor,'  and  to 
fbjm  ihey  g  ive  llie  puuers  till  then  cii joyed  by  thof-eiiate ; 
h<y  tnu  io  (uin  the  head  of  tho  luihlia,  and  of  the  judtcial 
idmuustraiioti ;  and  they  allotted  the  senatorial  palace  on 
be  C^pilol  lot  bis  residence.  Tbis  institution  (with  some 
dteiation  in  it*  ebaraeter>bB8  eontinuedat  Rone  to  thu 
Uy.  The  (5r?>t  senator  uas  Bonedotto  Caris^irno,  who  at 
he  cud  of  twu  ycai'*  was  replaced  Ly  Giovaiuii  Cap;>ccio. 
During  their  adininistraticjn,  tlk-  Romans  took  and  de- 
itrogred  Taaculnm,  subjugated  the  whole  of  S:ib;iia  and  Gam- 
NgtW,  wtd  obliged  ibe  towns  of  tho1^e  provinces  to  receive 
B  future  the  magistrates  which  Roine  sbould  apnoint. 
Tit  ale,  Storia  diphmatica  dei  Senaktri  di  Momo^  Home, 
.791  ;  Cuiin.;io  Curlius.  Commmlariut  49  Snuitu  Bmmmo 
>«f  tempu*  ReipubiiCfe  Libtiree.) 

Innocent  III.  did  not  alter  the  form  of  the  municipal 
iitilatwns  of  Rom^but  be  oontrived  to  bave  a  senator 
bas«n  among  his  fKends,  and  be  dictated  the  form  of  the 
*t!i.  '.thich  that  tnagislrato  took  to  ht!n.  By  tht-  oath, 
ihK-h  \A  givun  by  Vitali,  the  senator  hound  hau&eU  '  u> 
uiiiirain  the  pontiff  in  \)oi»esM>)n  of  hi*  ?ee  and  of  Ibe  r©- 
f\  ligfata  which  should  belong  to  bt.  I'eter'i  church; 
lot  to  conipbre  against  htm  so  as  to  occasiuu  him  tbe 
ci»s  of  life  or  limb,  but  lo  reveal  to  him  all  roni^iracies 
ind  laachinalions  which  might  come  unto  his  knowledge  ; 
lud  lis'.l)  to  piovide  for  the  safety  uf  the  cardinals  and  their 
heboid  in  every  part  of  Rome  and  lU  jurisdiction.'  At 
^  same  time  Innocent  obligod  tbe  prefect  of  the  cily,  who 
iisan  imperial  officer.  10  pay  aUegianee  lo  himaelf.  and  to 
leeeivc  from  bis  hands  a  Aveh  investituie ;  and  lastly  he 
rook  npon  liiniiolf  to  n  move  the  judges  and  podeslas  of 
(be  loi»n»  of  the  (Jampagna,  who  had  been  apjiointed  by 
it>e  Roman  republic,  and  ha  named  others  in  tiicir  s(cad, 
tM  appro|Miating  to  himself  tbe  sovereignty  of  a  county 
too  Rdmam  had  latotf  conquered. 
But  tbo  town-i  and  territories  thus  subject  to  tho  papal 
•r^were  still  f  ir  from  fi-rniing  a  compact  state  as  it  is  in 
fur  c.iv<.  Tho  feudal  rights  of  iho  nobles  and  the  nuinicip:il 
i^nnchtses  of  the  towns  left  to  tlie  sovereign  little  direct 
Buibority.  Tbe  Papal  State  was  not  eatttoUdited  ftr  nearty 
centuries  after  Innoeaat  UL 
Y.C  No  1064. 


Rudolph  of  HtbsburT,  bcirr.^  elected  etnpcror  afior'i 
loop  inlerretrniim,  was  cnlnTly  Piif^TOssr-d  by  Clrrniaii  affair*, 
and  liad  little  time  to  b"-ti>\v  ui>on  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
which  had  tver  piovt  l  a  troublesome  appendage  ot 
the  German  ONvn,  and  beisaaidtobavebeen  ignorant  of  tbe 
geography  of  that  country.  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of  Sicily 
and  Naples,  was  llicn  the  movt  iiowerful  sovereign  of  It8lT» 
and  had  extended  his  authority  by  various  me  in<i  over  the 
north  of  Italy,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar.  Rudolph  resented  tltis  usurpation,  and  Pope  Nicbolaa 
in.  inlerferinf  between  the  two  Mmmigns,  indnced  Charlei 
to  C'vc  up  Tuscany  and  Bologna,  ns  well  n«  thf  jsenatnrship 
of  Ruiiic,  wlnel^  lie  hail  also  obtained.  At  the  same  time 
the  ]iiipe  uriied  Rtidohili  to  define  by  a  charter  the  domi- 
nions of  the  holy  see,  and  to  separate  tbem  for  ever  from 
those  dependent  on  the  empire,  and  he  sent  to  Rudolph 
copies  of  the  donations  or  chatters  of  former  enpena, 
Rudolph,  by  letters  patent  dated  May,  1278,  recoj^lsed  tba 
States  of  the  Church  as  e\tending  from  Radioofani  lu  Cepe- 
rano,  near  the  IJris,  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  and  us  in- 
cluding the  dnchy  of  Spoleto,  the  march  of  Ancona,  the 
exarefaAte  of  Ravenna,  tbe  ooon^  of  Bartinoro.  Bologoa| 
and  tome  other  plaeea.  At  tbe  same  time,  Rudolph  releaMn 
the  people  of  all  tluMO  places  from  Ihoir  oith  of  a!le£;inTico 
to  the  empire  givinp  np  all  n^hls  over  iliem  wiiieh  might 
Btill  remain  in  the  imperial  crown,  and  acknowledcring  (he  so- 
vereignty of  the  '•anie  to  bclont:  to  the  see  of  Rome.  This 
charter  wb«  confirmed  by  the  dectors  and  princes  of  tho 
empire.  Rudolfdi's  letter  and  charter  are  Ibimd  in  Ri^ 
naldtie'a  *  AnneW  for  the  year  If  TS.  Thlf  charier,  hfrpertant 
as  a  title,  hnd  little  effect  at  the  time.  Rudolph  gave  up 
to  the  pope  a  sovereignty  which  wbs  more  nominal  than 
real.  Several  of  the  towns  thus  ceded,  as  Bologna,  Perugia, 
Ancona,  bad  Ions  goveriMd  tbemaelvea  oa  lepablies,  end 
n-ere  posMMad  of  considerable  territories ;  wmie  otben, 
s'joii  as  Monlefeltro  and  Bertinoro,  enti^'i'nN-!  Iiereditary 
principolitie*, and  the  transfer  of  alle^iduic  iii  iii  tbe  empire 
to  ihe  ciuirch  in.ide  no  alteration  in  their  political  condition. 
The  pope  sent  his  k't^ate,  Cardinal  Latino,  on  a  tnission  to 
Bologna  and  the  Roniagna,  in  order  lo  produce  a  raooMilit* 
tion  between  tbe  Guelphs  and  the  Quibeiines. 

The  remo%-«l  of  the  papal  see  from  Rome  to  Avifnon, 
at  the  bec;inninf^  of  the  lourtcenlli  century,  where  it 
remained  fur  seventy  years,  tendi,-d  ^'re.ltly  to  weaken  the 
loose  bond  betwtseii  it  and  the  provinces  above  named. 
Aecordingly  we  find  daring  that  period  a  number  of 
petty  prinees  and  tyraots  Mttled  lo  eantial  Italy  often 
at  war  either  among^  themselves  or  against  the  Vis- 
conii  of  Milan.  The  distant  popei«  from  Avignon  sent 
le2,-.ites  with  sumc  mercenary  troopzi  to  support  the  (iuelph 
party,  and  lu  tL>sert  tbe  autbority  of  the  papal  see, 
but  the  towns  and  lord*  of  Romagna  stood  their  gronod 
against  them.  At  Roma^  (i  nan  of  obseino  birth  but  an- 
dowe<l  with  elooencc  and  enthusiasm,  a  friend  of  Petrardi, 
put  himself  at  tlio  head  of  a  popular  movement,  drove  away 
the  Colonna  and  other  turbulent  nobles,  and  proclaimed 
the  republic,  of  which  he  was  named  tribune  by  popular 
acclamation.  He  fe*«atablisbed  order,  exterminated  the 
robbers,  and  obliged  the  neig hhouring  barooa  to  swear  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things,  which  he  called  '  the 
gooil  state  of  Rome.'  But  the  head  of  Rienso  was  not 
pro<;>f  against  bis  hiiddeii  success;  he  became  intoxicated 
with  vanity  and  pride,  disgusted  the  people,  offended  tbe 
barons,  and  It  last  the  pope  sent  a  legate  to  supemdo 
him.  After  seven  montW  power  Cola  di  Rianso  wis 
obliged  to  run  stray  from  Rome^  at  the  beginning  of  1S4t. 
and,  being  arrested,  was  taken  prisoner  to  Avignon.  Inno- 
cent VI.,  iH>me  time  after,  having  resolved  to  make  a  strong 
effort  to  reconauer  the  Stales  of  tbo  Church,  fixed  upon 
Cardinal  GU  Albomoi,  a  Spantsb  noble,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Spain  against  tbo 
Moors,  to  command  the  expedition,  a.d.  1353,  ana  pave  hte 
Cola  di  Rieiuo  to  usM>t  him  by  his  remaining  inttUMNO 
with  the  Humans.  Albornoz  defcatcfl  Ordelaffi  of  Forli, 
Malatesta  of  Rimini,  Vtco  of  Viterbo.  and  other  petty 

Erincet,  and  restored  Romagna,  tho  Marches,  and  the 
ampagna  to  the  allegiance  of  the  papal  see.  Cola  di 
Rienzo.  whom  the  cardinal  had  eent  1o  RoBO  to  eooond  Ma 
views,  wiLs  murdered  there  in  a  popnlar  Imnttlti  in  Oelobar» 
1354.   [Albornoz,  Gii,  DE.) 

The  popes  returned  to  fix  their  court  at  Rome  in  1  i7T, 
and  the  goTBCoaraB(  oi  the  Papal  State  then  assumed  a  mor« 
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regular  form,  occasionally  interrupted  however  by  insurrcc- 
|MNM  of  Um  people  ot  Rome.  [EuoiMias  IV.]  A  great  part 
of  A*  toiritory.  flepedallyiMNttliof  the  Apennines,  continued 
in  the  hands  of  petty  princes  or  tyrants.  Alexander  VI..  in 
Um  year  150U,  »cnt  his  son  Cesare  Borgia,  who  both  by  skill 
and  treachery  extirpated  the  tyrants  of  the  Marches.  [Borqi  a, 
ptSARE.]  Julius  II.,  the  successor  of  Alexander  VI.,put  him- 
■elf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  conquered  Romagna,  Boloena. 
ud  PMugia,  and  firofflUuU  time  tne  PnpaJL  Btate  aeiiufed  iu 

Emt  oompaet  form.   Ferrara  vet  annexed  to  it  in  1597 
HOVSBOP],  the  duchy  of  Urbino  in  16.3J,  nfrer  the 
h  of  the  last  duke  D(41a  Rovere  without  in»ue,  aiul  in 
If  M  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione.  [Faknksk.] 

In  1797,  Bonapvte  detadied  the  four  legations  or  pro- 
vtoen  of  BoHogm.  Femni,  Ravenna,  and  Forli,  and  an* 
nexed  them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  1798  the  Fiench 
troops  invaded  Rome,  and  drove  away  the  pope  (Pius  VI.). 
In  1601  the  popo  was  restored  to  R  imu  mul  Us  terri- 
toiy*  except  the  legations.  In  1808  Napoluon  deiachedthe 
Manibw,  which  he  annexed  to  his  kingdom  of  Italfp  Md 
in  1609  lie  took  possession  of  Rome  and  the  nathem  part 
of  the  Papal  State,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire. 
In  1814  the  pope  was  restored  to  his  domininn.s.  [Pius  VII.] 
The  history  of  the  Papal  State,  as  connected  with  that  of 
Um  mt  of  Italy,  may  be  traced  in  Guicciardini,  Muratori, 
CNMUMMMb  fiigODiOh  oiHDondi»  Botte,  Boeai,  and  other  hit- 
toriana  of  Italy.  Mofntaii  in  his  *Piena  Baposisione  del 
Diritti  Imperialied  EstensisuComnrchio,' has  treated  of  the 
controversy  concerning  the  various  domitiuns  alleijed  to 
haye  been  made  to  the  Roman  sec.  L'aidiiuil  Ursi  has 
written  'Delia  Origine  e  del  Dominio  dei  Romani  Pontetioi 
aopra  gli  Slati  loro  Temporali,'  Rome.  1754.  See  also  'De 
la  Puisbancc  Temporelle  dea  Papes,'  Paris,  1812;  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  favour  of  the  papal  see,  see  Da  MaiBtlVb 
*Du  Pape.'  Paris,  1819. 
PAPASQUIA'RO.  [Mexican  States.] 
PAPA' VSR,  tlie  ntme  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
nMaiiy  oc  JnUMMoracesD,  of  whtehooeoi  theapeeiesisoele- 
hrated  fbr  yielding  Oniura.  The  hiilary  of  this,  lihe  that  of 
many  other  cultivaten  plants,  is  little  known,  as  well  as  the 
time  when  it  began  to  be  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  inspis- 
sated juice,  tboQgh  it  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  and 
cultivated  at  wry  early  periods  on  account  of  its  seeds. 
(Theophn  lih.  ix.,  cap.xiiL.  ad.  Bod»us  and  Stapel,  p.  1097.) 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  ^^cwv  of  Dies* 
oorides,  and  that  the  kind  with  black  seeds  was  called  iypia, 
and  that  with  white  seeds  ijfiiQoc;  and  that  it  ia  the  juice 
ef  this  plant  which  Hippocrates  recommends  under  the 
name  of  iwit  MV^^voCt  or  juice  of  the  poppy.  Pliny  (xx., 
e.  18)  uses  optum  to  eipraM  the  inspiiaated  juice  of  the 
poppy.  Sprengel.  in  hto  Bltt.  Rri  Herb.,  i.,  p.  176,  quotes 
biosc,  hb.  iv.,  c.  65.  as  referring  to  Puparfr  grmniferum, 
and  to  P.  Rhoeat;  but  in  his  edition  of  that  author  (ii.,  p. 
000)  be  mentions  only  the  latter  plant ;  hence  we  may  infer 
that  he  eoocaim  the  former  to  nave  heen  unknown,  as  he 
Mtrimre  else  mentions  it  We  do  not  in  this  instance  get 
the  same  degree  of  riRoiMnnce  as  in  many  others  from  Arab 
aathors.  Opium  is  <iLs<  ribed  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Hfeeyon,  while  ajniynurn  ii  f|uotcd  by  Dr.  Ainslic  as  its 
Sanscrit  name.  The  poppy  plant  is  described  by  the  Arabs 
nnder  the  name  of  Khtukkhuah,  while  the  Saasorit  is  eAofa; 
•ad  thePisraian  and  Hindoo*  pott.  The  species  of  FipeTor 
are  chiefly  Ibnnd  in  Bnmpean  ooontrisa;  W  a  fern  species 
extend  to  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia* and  one  species  ^ruws 
in  the  Himalayas,  though  Egypt  is  theeountry  where  we  finiJ 
the  earliest  notice  of  the  opium  poppy.  This  species  is  now 
eeamon  in  most  paru  of  £un^  mit  having  been  so  long 
enllivated,  it  may  appear  indigenoas  in  many  oountries 
Vhere  it  has  only  escaped  from  cultivstion.  It  is,  as  ia  well 
known,  extensively  cultivated  in  India,  but  it  can  nowhere 
he  seen  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  climate  is  leo  hot  tO  tapport 
it  except  for  a  few  months  in  the  year. 

The  genus  Papevsr  has  two  <  ouvox  deciduous  sepals. 
Petab  four.  Stamens  numerous.  Style  wanting.  Stigmas 
imr  to  twenty,  radiating  and  sessile  upon  a  disk  which 
crowns  the  germeu.  Capsule  obovate,  onL-cellLd.  opening 
under  the  crown  of  the  stigmas  with  short  valves.  Pla- 
oent«  intenralvular,  incomplete.  Flower  stalks  inflexed  at 
the  apex  before  the  flowers  have  expanded.  The  flowers 
ef  all  an  tarm  and  showy,  hnt  last  a  short  time.  Herha- 
ceous  plants  aboundins:  in  rnilky  jui<  e. 
The  species  are  tweaty-tive  m  nuiaber,  but  few  are  re- 


markable for  anv  useful  properties.  The  Snglitli  ipiciB 
are  dihtinguisbed  as  having  a  rough  and  a  smooth  espaii; 
of  the  former,  P,  <f  h  idum  has  an  obovate  globoieeapMh; 
and  P.  argemone,  an  elongated  club-shaped  captule;ir 
those  with  smooth  capsules,  P.  Rko^cu  and  P.  dubium.  ib* 
former  has  a  globose  and  the  latter  an  nbluug  capsu.i. 

Papaver  tomniferum,  or  the  white  poppy,  u  a  uau\c  pjd. 
bably  of  Asia  Minor,  or  of  some  part  of  the  PMsiaa  rttm 
of  botanists,  but  having  heen  so  h»g  eultivatsd,  it  is  fwsi 
vHtd  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  species  is  distinnmy 
by  its  obovate  or  globular  capsules,  smooth  as  well  u  lik 
calyx,  the  stem  smooth  and  glaiu  oua,  leaves  embnciog  thi 
stem  incised  and  repand,  with  subjbtuse  teeih.  Hmrmi 
two  distinct  varieties,  which  by  some  botsauts  an  mi- 
dered  to  be  distinct  species :  the  dark,  the  i«d-flo««|af 
black-seeded  is  called  by  Gmelin  P.  somniferum ;  tiA  ik* 
white-flowered  w  ith  white  seeds,  P.  officinale.  ThcUueri. 
characterised  as  havini»  an  ovate  gloliose  capsule;  fwitJj 
under  the  stigma  either  nunc  or  obhteraled ;  pedugib 
solitary.  The  former  {P.  somniferum)  has  globose cimIk 
opening  by  fcHvmina  under  the  stigma;  seeds  btaek:f» 
duncles  many.  The  flowers  are  mnatty  red  of  Memi 
tints,  thout;h  sometimes  white.  Dr.  Royle  statcj  to 
ha.s  seen  only  the  white-flowered  variety  in  the  piuut^ 
India,  and  the  red-flowered  in  the  HinatafMk  laiM 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  opium. 

The  poppy  is  enltlvatod  In  many  parts  ef  Bsfops  m» 
oonntof  its  seeds,  which  yield  n  bland  oil  much  eslotr:':  • 
PVance;  and  in  thi*  country  chietly  on  account  of  ihe  r<: 
sviles.  which  are  used  nH'<licinally.  It  is  cxu  tisivel)  rul': 
vated  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Persia,  snd  Ib^ 
on  account  of  its  inspissated  juice,  so  well  known  M  ipM 
though  this  ia  oecasionally  prepared  also  iu  Europa 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  very  simple,  tooa^  id 
weeding  requires  care,  and  the  plants  must  not  beerwdei 
too  much  together.  They  are  careflilly  wateiedand  Dumni 
the  watering  being  more  copious  as  the  period  efltenf; 
epnroaehes»  and  until  the  capeuhM  are  huf  cnm. 

In  India  the  enhhration  takes  plaee  in  the  eoM  vhAs; 
that  is,  durinfr  the  winter  of  Europe.  The  collcciao  i 
opium  is  commenced  very  soon  after  the  flowers  fill,  a  a 
capsules  rapidly  enlarge.  The  people  go  into  the  Mdute 
sunset  with  small  knives^  usually  with  Ibur  crooked  bkk 
witii  whidi  diey  make  eitiier  kngitadinal  or  ttsmfenc  it- 
cisions,  and  return  in  the  morning  to  scrape  off  the  op* 
which  may  have  exuded,  generally  about  one  ffTim  ha 
each  ([uadruple  iticisioii.  But  the  (juaiitilv  \niiL> ari'  irtiBJ 
to  the  soil,  the  cultivation,  and  the  due  mauagcmest  oi  tie 
irrigation,  as  well  as  the  quantilj  of  dew  deposited,  l^lm 
the  wind  is  dry,  or  cloudiness  prevents  the  fbrmalitad^r 
the  scarifications  dry  up,  and  little  opium  is  exuiM-  Vht 
the  dew  is  copionj,  it  washes  out  the  wounds  in  tV' 
sule,  and  thus  facilitates  the  running  olT  of  the  milk)  n- 
When  the  dew  is  moderate,  the  milk  thickens  in  iir^^r^' 
tears,  which  are  sometimes,  as  in  a  dry  elioals.  sUo«f  •< 
adhere  together,  and  dry  in  ^is  state,  ibrmingd»|W*" 
opium.  But  in  India  the  wliole  of  tlie  day's  coHerti*  •* 
rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  or  similar  vessel,  forth* P 
pose  of  breaking  down  the  crain  so  as  to  leduce  tho 
to  a  homogeneous  aemi>flttid  mass,  which  should  be  dr«c^ 
quickly  as  possible  in  the  ibade^  and  turned  onrwT'*' 
quently. 

Samples  of  all  the  opium  brought  for  sale  to  fteButW" 
Comf)aiiy's  opium  factories  are  submitted  to  n  siraia 
jirocess,  l)y  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  each  is 
a.scertained,  and  found  often  to  amount  to  30  per 
These  two  nethode  of  dryii«  onium  esnUin  tfas  scoounu 
difbrent  vrrHers  and  travdien.  Onfbeort  flnds  thai  m 
corides,  Knempfer.  and  M.  Toxicr  describe  the  opiua  * 
bfiiig  pounded  and  mixed  together,  wliilo  ^''"^'^f*! 
Belon  describe  it  as  being  simply  dried.    The  latlcr  'nOtf; 
describes  opium  as  formed  by  the  sisemblage  of  the 
tears  gathered  on  the  capsules.  These  two  modes  c  ip'' 


paration  mnv  be  rcciigni<!cd  in  the  opiums  of  comnwt*L. 

PAPA'VER.    OPIUM,  Medical  ProperHet  Vf'^ 
juice  of  the  unripe  capsule  or  fi*uit  of  the  /hpap?r'**r 
ferum  seems  to  have  been  used  on  account  of 
powers  from  a  very  early  period,  first  in  the  Euti  ■ 
It  is  a  native,  and  afterwatds  in  the  West.  •  e ' 

As  to  the  two  varieties  of  the  P.  tomni/erm, 
alfmm,  in  which  the  seeds  are  white,  and  ^jS' 
under  the  stigmata  obliterated,  and  P.  S.  nigrum,  *  ^ 
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'vh«  Mfldt  sra  btMktth-grey,  and  ibm  openings  mdrnr  the 
■  ti^mala  perfect,  =  nii;  differences  src  found  iti  tlie  relative 
iroporlion  ol'  some  of  the  chemical  couslitnents  of  the 
>',))uiu  procured  from  them;  but  the  P.  S.  album  (Rijov  t 
i^cinaitt  Gmdin)  ii  tba  kind  .chiefly  cultivated  in  Persia 
Iftnd  India. 

•  The  first  sophistication  which  the  juice  receives  is  that 
t)ractue<l  by  the  peasants  who  collect  it,  and  who  li;^hlly  scrape 
ibe  epidermis  from  the  shell  to  augment  the  wei(^ht.  This 
operation  adds  about  one-twelfih  of  foreign  matters.  Thu^ 
collected,  opium  has  the  form  of  a  glutinous  and  granular 
jelly.    It  is  depoMtad  in  small  eartben  veMeUand  beat 
up  with  saliva.  On  inquiring  why  water wu  not  employed 
in  tlic  place  of  saliva,  the  answer  was,  that  water  caused  it  to 
b|>«jil.    It  i»  alienvards  enveloped  in  dryleaviai,  and  in  this 
state  is  sold.  The  seeds  of  those  poppies  which  have  yielded 
opium  ara  equally  eood  for  Mwiog  the  folloiving  year.' 
Huoh  ia  tha  aeeount     M.  Ch.  Texier,  of  the  phin  tn  Asia 
iMiriur.    In  India  the  juice  is  mixed  witli  oil  obtained  from 
t  }.f  s^cd  of  the  poppy,  to  hinder  the  rajnd  drying  of  the  juice. 
Tiie  produce  of  the  first  incisions  is  of  a  li^jlit  jellow  colour; 
lite  others  are  fainter  in  odour  and  darker  coloured.  In  gene- 
ral  all  three  gatherings  are  mixed  together,  and lentto  market 
ID  small  baskets.  Ttie  quantity  obtained  variea  not  only  with 
the  soil  and  mode  of  etiUivation.  but  also  with  the  season  and 
xho  t  inir- of  collecting.    In  wet  gloomy  seasons  not  only  is 
the  tquantuy  le»s,  but  it  does  not  keep  well :  in  such  a  case 
ihm  proportion  of  morpkim  ia  aim  leia.   The  quantity  if 
morphia  depaoda  likawne  very  mveh  mitbe  tine  of  gather- 
I :  g  ;  if  the  harvoit  be  postponed  till  the  eapealea  b^in  to 
xmux  white  and  hard,  it  is  greatly  deficient;  and  by  the 
tiue  the  capsule*  are  uiaturu  and  the  seed*  ripe,  it  has  en- 
tirely dtsappeareiL    It  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
vegetable  alkaloids,  transferred  to  the  seeds,  as  they  are 
altogether  devoid  of  any  narcotic  principle,  the  oil  which  is 
obtained  Irom  them  being  bland  and  wholesome,  and  abun- 
dantly used  as  food ;  even  the  seeds  themselves  are  fretily 
eaten  by  birds,  to  which  they  are  given  (froin  the  Uaek 
variety),  under  the  name  of  maw-seeds. 

Several  varieties  of  opium  are  met  with  in  commerce, 
whkh  nay  be  noticed  here  in  the  oidar  of  their  reputed 
exeeHenee,  the  quantity  of  morphia  eontdned  in  eaoh  being 
nisumed  as  the  criterion. 

1.  Smyrna  or  Levant  opium,  which  Mr.  Pereira  considers 
synonymous  with  Turkey  opium  ;  though  German  pbarma- 
eologieu  deem  Turkey  and  Egyptian  opium  to  be  »^-nony- 
nouB.  (th.Mntim, Pharm(dtognoti0.y  'Itoeenn  in  irregu- 
lar roundish  or  flattened  masses  of  various  sizes,  rarely 
e\c-.^c(lipg  two  pounds  in  weight,  enveloped  in  leaves,  and  ( 
siirruuiiiied  witii  the  rwldish  tnarit;ular  capsules  [  (  \  i  ial 
speriesol  Rumex,  such  as  R.  ortentalis,  R.  Palientia  (which 
iirv  employed  to  pre%'ent  the  masses  cohering  to  each  other 
wbile  the  opium  is  soft).  Wiien  ftrst  imported,  tho  masses 
are  soft,  and  of  a  reddtsh  brown  colour;  but  by  keeping 
th  try  become  hard  and  blackish;  and  on  this  account  it  is 
termed  by  the  French  optutn  noir.  la  consigteuce  is  soft, 
at  least  of  thaiatarior,  even  when  the  exterior  as  very  hard. 
Its  iastm  ia  waxy ;  the  taste  bitter*  acrid,  and  petsistenU 

9.  'Oonatantinople  opium.  Of  tbia  there  are  two  serta; 
om-  in  lai lie  irregular  cakes,  which  arc  flattened,  like  the 
Siuyrna  upiuai,  and  of  very  good  quality  ;  the  other  is  in 
sraall  flattened  regular  cakes,  of  a  lenticular  form,  from  2 
to    inebes  in  diuneter,  and  covered  with  a  poppy-leaf,  the 
nidfib  of  which  divides  the  diak  into  two  parta.    It  has  an 
odour  srmilar  to  the  preceding  kind,  but  more  fcehlc ;  at 
fir»titts  reddish  both  without  and  within,  hence  called  by  the 
French  optum  rouge  ;  it  however  uIm  kens  and  din  ~  in  the 
air,  but  never  becomes  so  baid  as  Smyrna  or  Egvptian 
opium,  than  which  it  is  more  mucilaginous.'   Th.  Martius 
is  of  epiwon  that  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  piapared  at 
Gpottsatinople,  out  of  Smyrna  opium,  by  the  addition  of 
giiui.    It  IS  a  common  article  of  German  but  rarely  of  Eu'^- 
lish  commerce.   It  in  never  covered  with  the  Rumex  cap- 
sules as  the  Smyrna  opium. 

J.  Bervt^B  or  Aliitandriaa  oninn  '  ooeurt  hi  round 
flstieasd  eakea  of  abont  three  inehes  in  diameter,  eovered 
Mtemally  with  the  vestiges  of  the  same  leaf,  which  are  in 
too  mutilated  a  xtatc  to  be  determme<l.  It  is  dislinpiii<»hc<l 
from  the  preceding  varieties  by  its  reddish  colour,  ai'alojjoub 
toMeeotrioe  or  hepatic  aloes,  which  does  not  by  tune  or 
eitpMUmtothaair  become  darker;  the  odour  is  fainter  and 
gwMdial  maH^*  ThovKh  th*  eakea  «i«  of  all  the  eoiti 


mnoh  the  fatrdei^  m  titat  ft  hkv  with  ft  haiMMt  win  civw 

one  to  split  into  fiagnoiilB,  pat  hgrttpoaoia  to  the  air  it 

becomes  soft. 

■\.  '  Trcbiz  ind  or  Persian  opium  occurs  in  the  form  of 
cylindrical  sticks,  which  by  pressure  have  become  somewhat 
angular.  Their  length  is  aoont  six  inebes,  their  diameter 
about  six  inches.  Each  one  is  enveloped  in  a  smooth  shiney 
pai>er  and  tied  with  cotton.  The  colour  of  the  opium  is 
similar  tn  tliat  of  soccotrine  aloes.  It  posses-scs  a  stronger 
odour  than  the  Egyptian  kind,  but  fainter  than  that  of 
Smyrna,  united  wiw  ft  musty  one.  The  taste  is  inteasely 
bitter.' 

5.  Indian  opium,  of  which  there  are  aevoral  varietiea  aa 
already  desciiutd.    [Opium  Tr.vd:  ] 

6.  English  opium  '  m  lu  tlat  cakes,  enveloped  iu  leaves. 
It  resembles  the  Egyptian  more  than  any  other  kind ;  ita 
colour  is  that  of  hepatie  ahies,  with  a  modaraiely  stiaac 
opiate  odonr.* 

Before  offering  a  sumraar)'  of  the  points  of  difference,  in 
chemical  composition  and  other  respects,  of  these  vanoui 
sorts,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  tho  general  constituents 
of  opium: — 1,  morphia;  2,  codeia;  3,  pacamorpbia  or 
tbebaine;  ^  pseudomorphia ;  5,  narcotina  or  opianum  ;  6, 
naroeine ;  7.  meoonine ;  8,  meconie  acid ;  9,  an  oily  acid ; 
10,  gum;  II,  resin;  .12,  extractive;  13.  a  fixed  oil;  14, 
caoutchouc;  16,  an  odorous  principle;  16,  lijjiieous  matter 
Wilh  inorganic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  hme  and  potass, 
&c.  There  are  also  various  accidental  but  more  inten- 
tiuiaal  imparities^  loeh  aa  land.  of  which  even  the  best 
Smyrna  opium  contains  a  large  portion;  10  ounees  of 
opiurn  frequently  containing  lU  drachms  of  stones  and 
gravel.  In  the  interior  of  the  cakiHt  leaden  bullets  are 
oAen  discovered.  The  cakes  should  alwaya  baentthioach 
the  oentre  in  order  to  detect  this  fraud. 

The  relative  proportion  of  these  numerous  ingredianta 
varies  very  much,  not  onlv  in  the  samples  from  different 
countries,  but  in  those  of  the  same  country.  Thus  Smyrna 
opium,  though  the  avera^^e  quantity  of  morphia  iSi  li  it 
yields  may  be  stated  to  be  10  per  cent.,  in  five  specimens 
examined  by  Mulder  gave  10  per eent,  in  the  best,  ud  lilila 
more  than  S  in  the  wont 

Profenor  Guibourt  states  Constantinople  opium  tn  yield 
only  one  half  the  quantity  of  morphia  procurable  from 
Smyrna  opium;  while  Mr,  Duncan  of  Edinburgh  has 
obtained  even  14  per  cent.  Guibourt  also  atlirms  that 
Egyptian  opium  fields  only  6-  7tb6  of  the  morphia  obtainable 
from  Smyrna  opium ;  while  Dr.  Christison  proeutad  104 
cent,  froni  it.  Of  the  Indian  kinds  Dr.  Smyttan  procured 
only  3  or  J  )>er  cent,  of  morphia;  while  Dr.  Christison 
obtained  9^  from  tiie  Malwa  opium:  and  from  Benf;al 
opium  Dr.  Smytun  obtained  2  or  3^  per  cent. ;  while  Mr. 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh  procured  7  per  cent. 

From  English  opium  5  per  cent  may  be  obtained.  Front 
German  opium  Blitx  proenred  16)  to 90  percent.;  flmn 
some  French  opium  Petit  obtained  Ifi  to  18  per  ceati*  aid 
Caventou  the  large  amount  of  22  to  26  per  cent. 

The  extreme  discrepancy  of  these  results  may  be  ex* 
plained  not  merely  by  the  vaning  seaions  whan  tlM  speot- 
mens  ware  pradueod,  and  the  diflMent  degtaee  of  skill  and 
dexterity  in  the  chemists,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  morphia 
it  more  easily  and  efl'ectually  separated  when  the  opium  is 
fresh  :  hence  the  large  proportion  found  in  European  opium, 
which  was  notonlycmtivated  with  great  care,  but  was  analysed 
soon  after  it  had  been  oolleoted.  It  ia  not  at  all  improbabla 
that  the  morphia  undergoes  a  change  by  age,  and  entirely 
evaporates  from  old  specimens,  in  the  same  way  as  conia 
disappears  from  hemlock.  [Conivm.] 

It  is  always  proper  to  institute  an  examination  into  each 
new  pureha'ie  of  opium,  to  ascertain  the  prssenoe  and 
amount  of  morphia.  Bona  apeeiiaani  of  apinia,  which  ta 
the  eye  present  all  the  physiea!  eharaetem  of  the  bast 
Smyrna  opium,  even  some  of  those  decrae<l  hitherto  inimit- 
able, such  an  the  transparent  agglutinate*!  tears  seen  on 
cutting  it  across,  are  found  on  analysis  devoid  of  the 
WBaHest  trace  of  morphia.  {Journal  de  Pharmaeie,  torn. 
xxiVm  pp.  8t»,  446.) 

The  following  test  is  proposed  in  the  '  New  Bdinburvh 
PhnrmacoiKBia,'  and  though  not  absolutely  certain,  is  suffi- 
cienth  so  for  common  use.  '  A  solution  from  100  prains, 
macerated  24  hours  in  two  fluid  ounces  of  water,  filtered  and 
strongly  squeeiad  itt  a  doth,  if  precipiuted  by  a  cold  solu* 
tioftaf  half  n  omm  of  caibonata  «f  loda  in  two  «atai% 
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tntl  hcaffil  till  the  precipitata  shrinlis  and  fuses,  wHl  yiVW 
a  iolul  musi  oti  cooluig,  which  weighs,  when  dry,  at  least 
eleven  grains ;  and  if  pulviiiMdt  dimlvM  «ntu«ly  in  iolu» 
tion  ofoxalii'  acid.' 

Horu  111(11  [jbia  would  vppBU  to  be  present  in  the  speci- 
mens of  European  opiunb  whtoh  ar«  obtained  from  the  va- 
riety  of  poppy  with  violat^toured  petals,  than  in  the  Turkey 
opium:  wiulo  that  from  lliy  European  white  variety  oontaiin 
mora  uorcolino  tliau  iha  Turkey.  In  Smyrna  opium  the 
norpbift  aeems  to  be  united  with  meconic  acid,  and  to  bo 
net  only  more  abundant,  but  more  aaailv  Mparated,  and 
nore  completely  putiAed  ftom  Ibe  narcoiino  and  eoloorinR 
matter,  thtin  that  of  Egypl^  in  vbieh  tbe  norpbia  is  united 
to  sulptuiric  ncld. 

The  great  pains  now  taken  in  the  rvilturc ami  prei*ai'ation 
of  Indian  opium  will  soon  lead  to  a  preference  of  it  over 
the  other  kmds;  and  even  now  the  specimens  sent  by  Cap- 
tain Jcicmie  surpass  in  purity  andstrength  any  which  have 
ever  bcca  seen  m  this  countrt  .  except  !>omo  grown  and  pro- 
pared  by  Mr.  Yonns  of  JBdinburgb.  If  Indian  optam 


rontnin  rrrncrnlly  more  narcr)tine,  it  is  on  that  acumnt  |w 
liaps  bctur  suited  to  nil  cases  in  whirh  the  stimuhlx' 
action  IS  wished.  * 

Good  opium  IS  not  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  ^| 
rally  remains  undissolved,  consisting  of  tbe- 
and  resin.  Conrttantinople  opium  however  Icavn  iki  resi- 
duum of  caoutchouc.  When  opium  is  entirely  lokble  :n 
water,  it  may  be  suspected  lu  lia\e  been  prepared  by bnilui^ 
the  bruised  capsules  and  leaves,  and  U  is  of  a  very  infenc- 
kind.  The  speeiHc  gravity  of  good  opium  is  \-336,  if  emi 
mechanical  impuritieaara  notpreaent.  It  it  veiyiolaiBanHiL 
and  bums  with  a  clear  flame,  and  fbnna  m  timiftfau  il» 
holif  sniKiioti:  opium  from  t!ie  bruised  capsules  u  r{4 
inllaiiiinulilc,  and  foiriis  a  tuibid  alcoholic  solutiots.  Wifn 
f^iim  arable  or  Iraj^Mcaiitii  is  used  to  ailulieia'e  it,  il:'-  ■  - 
cimen  forms,  when  rubbed  with  one  \mn  ol  alcoliol  u<lu» 
of  water,  a  tremulous  gelatinous  mixture. 

The  following  table,  by  Mr.  Pereira,  will  slioir  at  &-< 
view  the  priuci^ial  charociers  of  the  cryslalliuo  cotultlueso 
of  opium ;~ 


Tubular  View  of  the  Principal  C^ar.iclrrs  rif  the  Cri/.^talJine  Principles  nf  0}  iuui. 


llMiiUa. 

C«Ms. 

Kamtloa. 

Paramrrriibi*, 

or  Thi'bihip, 

Tmtrn  ,  • 

Bitter 

liUtef 

Kather  actkl 

Sliflllljf  blU<-r  ituii 

lilailh 

Hnthcr  nrriH  an^l 

m  Mai  Us 

fWtsst 

3(IS9.arlvtiai1iaK 

wnlrr 

IMO.orlDlMllIajt 

Ihid^y  r«iUt 

la  •oVI  water  . 

Nratly  in>oliibl« 

Soluble  in  80  pU. 

Ibujlnbln 

S4..1ul.|,.  inSCSpU. 

Solnbl«U375pU. 

Scarcity  tatatiU- 

AlraMl  ilMik'J> 

!•!  liiiiitii;  wnler  . 

Sululili-ia  100  pit. 

lo  17  pjfts 
S<,luhla 

Ill  18  (Mirit 

lu  -^30  pnrl> 

AloMMl  twWdi 

I  n  Culil  Hxtilirtl 

SoIuI>IbIi>4U  iKitli 
nitartuyly  uilublc 

In  100  pattn 

Solui'le 

<«olu1i1e  ill  10  parti 

.\itaiMlaMMl!<i 

la  culii  Kthrr  . 

KMlly  Milubla 

>ulubl«s 

lu«olubUi 

Very  Mtuble 

Alm<MliMal«U* 

tneitetl^taulln. 

lolabt* 

IssoIqVIo 

lawlufal* 

S,,l.itll« 

lantttlil* 

liMAlitUs,  oeevl 
In  T«ry  cme»n 
intcd  tolilUuni 

Ctilorlm'  < 

«  a 

•  * 

«  « 

<.'o^M;{<Ml  ttUlOd  liMi 

Coloiirad  bins 

S0«M  , 

«  • 

irdtlaWttdda 

Ydlav." 

}I\<)mr^t>loiic  liciil  . 

liKtinr trt  friN* 

Calitni  Vim 

Petcliloiirtc  uf  iron 

(ruliiiiri'^t  h\:ic 

I'roetptula 

PrrclpUalc 

I'tMDt 

I'tCMLt 

rt*s«nt 

W»teT  of  cry't.iUli-t 
lion           .  . 

CstMM 

*  • 

2alOflW 

iJkldlBS 

870? 

AM 

ISiillna 

Ae;ioi!  to  \v:5ol»l»l'' 

Noallliet 

Kd  libel 

Km  Mlittlb 

W»*«rinn  bi  aeiib  . 

BallSaU* 

SatlSatiV 

N«t«lilalde 

tlatalUWils 

Not  <nlin^ibl« 

IiioHf 

Incite 

Inert  t 

It  rouflt  be  obvious  tbat  a  tnbatanee  of  so  complicated  a 

nature  cannot  act  uniformly  on  or^'anisnl  V 'iTi:->,  even  sup- 
posing tliem  to  be  always  constiiuted  auku,  v,nicb  never  is 
the  case,  since  they  vary  according  to  age,  cun&litulion, 
habits  of  life,  states  of  disease,  and  ididtyncrasy,  &c.  Some  of 
tbe  effects  which  follow  the  employment  of  opium  have  been 
attributed  to  one  principle  and  some  to  another,  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  nothing  positive  has  been  ascertained: 
morphia  is  by  no  meann  the  only  sedative  principle,  and 
nareotine,  so  long  regarded  as  the  stimulating  priuciule,  is, 
trben  pute.  noM^  irnotquite  inert.  The  odnwna prtneiple 
ia  vnaiMstionaUy  wnmfoli  though  it  has  no  leaemblance 
to  byoroeyante  ado.  Hie  collectors  of  opium  are  generally 
pale  and  afTeoIed  with  tretnblinps.  If  opium  be  heated, 
the  oduur  uvulved  is  fatal  to  uiiuuals.  and  persons  have 
fallen  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility  IVoin  breathing  an  uir 
cliarged  with  the  vapour  of  opium  m  some  pliaimaceutical 
procesaea. 

It  is  most  probable  tbat  tlic  extractive  and  resinous  prin- 
ciples, with  the  meconic  acid,  which  seems  to  modify  the 
properties  of  the  morphia,  are  tlu.-  stimulating  inKrcdieiits  of 
Ojpium,  and  that  ihc  Ketiuig  rid  of  some  or  all  of  these,  as  in 
tM  watery  extract  oT  opium,  and  a  few  of  the  secret  pre> 
parations  of  opiuittf  oonatitute  the  superiority  of  theae  pn- 
parations,  at  calm«nti»  orer  ernde  opium,  or  the  offieina] 
preparations  in  which  they  are  retained. 

A  most  extensive  series  of  cxperunentii  have  be^u  insti- 
tuted to  determine  the  effects  of  opium  :  on  vegetables  by 
Marcet  and  Macoirc,  on  animals  by  Charvet,  and  on  man  by 
attinaroiu  physiologista»  inelading  <%arvet  From  these  it 
nppean  that  opium  acts  as  a  poison  to  plants,  by  destroying 
tneir  irritability.  According  to  Charvet,  in  the  case  of  the 
sensitive  plant,  where  tne  opium  failed  to  kill  the  subject  of 
experiment,  and  it  slowly  recovered  its  irritability,  yet  the 
ftvthec  grovthwn  completely  itopped.  *Ia  tha 


kingdom  Cbarvet  tried  itaeflbett  on  mamnak  brd<.  r^r 
tilc;,  nmphibia,  lushes,  insects  (both  in  their  perftri  »ia 
lar^ai  siateo),  tbe  annelides,  therooUusca,  pohi>ipb«"'' 
polygastrica,  and  found  that  it  acted  on  all  us  a  poiwn.W 
with  somewhat  different  effects  aocoxding  to  tbeir  orgti-'^' 
tion.  Thaa  on  man  it  may  praduee  eongestioo  of  the  in'^ 
(marked  by  aopor  and  apoplectic  symptoms),  orim)«w**| 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  (indicated  by  convoWww 
pain),  or  a  .^cdaiivc  cfTecl  (manifested  by  ])aralysi»). 

In  other  mammals,  two  kinds  of  effects  ara  i>eei)  f^^'  '* 
aottpart;  tbe  one  of  iiritatioB»  the  other  of  dimioiiM 
nervous  power,  symptoma  of  eongeslion  being  sliojeii^' 
wanting  or  very  slight.    This  diverenve  ef  effecit 
spends  wiih  adiffereucc  in  the  development  of  the a^** 

lu  the  invertebrated  animals,  no  symptom*  ^  ^^"'^ 
seem  to  be  caused  by  opium.  This  poison  in  them  "J'*^ 
on  the  contractile  tissues,  and  pi^iduces  symploi&s  of  «^ 
ness  or  loss  of  contractile  power.  . ,  . 

In  the  animal  series,  the  action  of  opium  var;e»»i"' * 
degree  of  development  of  the  nervous  system; 
the  lowest  orders  tlie  effects  are  qoitO  aiiaklgOUl  l*""^ 
observed  in  vegetables.  (Fereira.) 

Much  disputation  has  taken  place  lespecting  tbe  V'^*]. 
whether  opiunt  be  »  atimulant  or  e  scilative; 
ttimeoeaaanly,  aa  ita  action  depends,  in  8*"^"^  ^L^i 
nuantity  taken,  the  frequency  of  repetition,  and  "***||  jj 
tne  sysivm  when  it  is  admmi&ttired.    Thai  to  p** 
health,  if  tho  dose  bo  small,  it  is  a  stimulant,  «eeo»""^^^ 
Uonable;  and  this  is  proved  by  the  feet  thst  die 
opium-raters  consume  it  fortheaake  of  iu  V"^  -A'^U 
l.iTit  effect,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  the  depresswa.  ^^^rJ,^^^c^ 
suffermy  which  succeed.   The  ditlerent  degree*  <>• 
!  resulting  from  a  diflereuee  of  dose,  are  so  ably  . 

Pereira,  tbat  tbev  may  be  quoted  here  verbauia- 
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rom  a  quarter  of  a  grain  to  one  grain,  opium  generally  acts 

3  a  <.limulant,  thougU  in  this  respect  the  symptoms  are  not 
Uirorm.  Usually  the  vascular  sysleiu  is  soiii«what  exeit^dt 
■nd  ft  MMfttiOD  or  fulness  is  experienced  about  Ul«  hMUrU 
2^  flgccilamwil  in  th*  carabnl  vueular  •ytUm.  it  •eeom- 
■ftoifld  hf  allmtiaiis  tn  the  eonditfon  of  tbo  Dcrroot  fune> 
^on^.  The  mind  is  exhilarated,  the  ideas  flow  more  quickly, 
i  l>l&akU  ruble  or  eotnfartable  condition  of  the  whole  system  is 
?xporiein"v<i,  wh.ch  is  ditBcuU  to  describe;  there  is  a  capability 
t!  greater  exertion  than  usual.  Tbe»e  symptoms  are  followed 
3j  »  diminution  of  muscular  power,  and  of  su^ceptibilitf  to 
the  impression  of  external  objects ;  a  desire  of  repose  is  ex- 
mrieitced,  with  a  tendency  to  sleep.  While  these  effects 
iTl-  takinjj  ])iace,  the  mouth  ami  lliro:it  become  ilry.  and 
Lunger  is  dimmished,  though  ibc  thii'&l  is  mciuased;  and 
flight  constipalioa  Hnnlly  follows. 

'  Such  are  tiie  ootntnon  effeets  of  a  small  dose  of  opium  on 
persona  aBaeeastomed  to  its  nie ;  but  by  repotilton  the  in- 
!h;oiiee  of  this  agent  becomes  remarkably  diminishcil,  and 
Uiu^e  ibtirulurc  who  resort  to  it  furlliepurpOi>e  of  productufir 
a  pleasurable  stimulus  arc  obliged  to  inereaae  tbe  quantity 
iu  order  to  keep  up  an  equal  effect. 

2.  Second  Degree  <\f  Operation.— '  G\\en  in  a  full  medi- 
eiual  do«e.  such  as  two  or  four  graim,  the  stage  of  excite- 
ment is  soon  followed  by  that  of  depression.  The  pulse, 
\ihi<  h  at  first  is  increased  in  fuliiesiand  frcqueiK  y,  is  after- 
wards r«iduced  below  the  'natural  standard.  The  skin  be- 
comes hot,  the  mouth  and  throat  dry.  the  appetite  dimi' 
nisked,  the  thirst  inereased,  and  frequently  nauiea  or  even 
▼omiting  is  induced.  Tbe  symptoms  of  exeitement  aoon 
p;i>s  away,  and  a  stnte  of  torpor  sucrecd.;  ;  the  itulividual 
X'tels  indi^sposcil  to  exertion,  the  muscular  s)s!c)u  appuar* 
cnfeebUil.  the  fmee  of  impressions  on  the  organs  of  the 
senses  is  dinnniished,  and  the  ideas  become  oonfused.  This 
»tato  is  followed  by  an  almost  irresistible  desire  to  sleep, 
v  hich  is  frequently  attended  by  dreUMt  Mtnetimee  of  a 
pleasing,  at  others  of  a  frighiful  nature. 

•  The^e  cfl'ocls  arc  usually  succeeded  by  cons  I  ip.it  ion  (which 
nay  continue  fur  several  days),  by  nau»ea,  furred  tongue, 
headache,  and  listlessncss. 

3.  Third  Degree  o/Operaiian:  Poitonout  Effect*  qf  Opium, 
aii  given  by  Dr.  Cbrittison.— *The  symptoraa  of  poi.4oning 
V.  ill  opium,  when  it  is  adrainistcivd  at  once  in  a  (faiificiuus 
djse,  begin  with  piddinoss  and  stupor.  Roncially  witliout 
any  previous  stitiiulus.  The  stupor  rapifUy  mcreasuif;,  the 
person  becomes  mutiunlo&s  and  insensible  to  external  nu- 
ptcssion;  lie  breatbn  very  ttoirly,  geuerally  lies  quite  .suil, 
vitii  tbe  eyes  shut  and  the  pupib  contracted ;  and  the 
wfaole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  deep  and 

Crfect  repose.  As  the  poisoning  advance^,  the  tLuturea 
come  ghastly,  the  pulse  feeble  and  iropercepiible,  the 
louicl^  excaedinglv  relaxed,  and.  unless  assistance  is 
■needilj  pioeured,  ueatti  entities.  If  Ute  penon  recovers, 
llw  sfnfior  is  wweeded  by  pndonged  sleep,  vhicli  eom- 
Jnonly  ends  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  Imurs,  and  is  fol- 
jj'.veii  Ijy  nausea,  voniitiny,  giddiness,  and  huthing  of  foo<l.' 

The  quantity  \vhi(  li  can  produce  a  laUil  clleot  ui  a  p.erson 
unaccnstome<l  to  its  use  is  very  si^iali,  even  four  gcuins; 
and  in  children,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  which 
mtunlly  goes  to  the  brain,  and  tbe  great  impressibility 
of  their  ner%-ous  system,  a  very  minute  portion  of  opium, 
ir  of  its  numerous  preparation?,  open  or  disguised,  can 
^tuduce  deaiU.   These  facts  consiiaulu  a  strong  reason  for 
unskilful  peraons  refraining  from  its  employment,  ami 
sj»  for  avoiding  iu  tbis  place  all  details  connected  with 
id  medieal  nse.  It  ie  undoubtedly  one  of  tbe  moat  im- 
portant means  of  allevjaiins  human  suffering,  when  ap- 
propriately administered,  and  yet  one  of  the  greatest  banes 
\vht;n  abused.    Ii  is  by  the  Nclf-dortoiin^  in  general  that 
the  practice  of  opium-eating  is  acquired;  and  it  is  the 
more  necesHiry  to  warn  such  persons  against  commencing 
the  use  of  it,  even  fur  the  l^itimato  purpose  of  overcmp- 
ing  disease,  as  they  may  inadvertently  lapse  into  habits 
whu'h  they  may  ncM  r  bo  able  to  shake  off.    Further,  it 
should  be  kno»n  by  ihuse  who  aio  dtspoied  to  adopt  this 
pnetice,  that  the  habitual  consumers  of  this  drug  have 
meourseto  it  again  and  again,  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleanirable  sensations  it  can  e.xcitc,  as  to  excape  the 
miirrij.  menial  and  bodily,  which  their  previous  indulgence 
b;i«  tntiiU'd  upon  them'   Of  these  facts,  the  acoount  of 
oiiiuin  catmg  among  the  TurkSk  M  deliiled  hf  Dr»  Oppen- 
buiu*  aie_con&rmatoc>'. ,  . 


Turkish  opiutn-eatert :  7%-r/aAt.— '  Tlic  causes  leading 
to  the  u-e  of  opium  are  many,  and  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  the  following:  longcuntinui-d  diarrhtea,  as  a 
remedy  for  which  opium  is  used  in  the  first  instance^  and 
iu  use  afkerwatds  continued  Arom  habit;  chronic  coughs, 
in  wMeh  opium  is  need  as  a  popular  medicine  ;  habitual 
drunkards  also  frequently  have  recourse  to  ©iiium  ;is  a  new 
stimulus,  after  they  have  abjured  wine  in  some  lit  of  re- 
pentance. Persons  holding  high  olfices  or  dignities  in  the 
state  aliio  have  recourse  to  opium,  when  tbe  preaervaUon 
of  their  character  forbids  them  the  nveof  wine:  some  very 
strict  believers  also  take  opium  as  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
great  exertion,  as  the  Tartars  (couner*),  who  travel  wiili 
aiitonishing  celerity. 

'  Opium-eatci-s  generally  begin  with  doses  of  from  lialf  a 
grain  to  two  grains,  and  gradually  increase  tbeqoanti^  till 
it  amounts  to  two  draobms  and  sometimes  more  a  day; 
they  usually  take  the  opium  in  pills,  but  avoid  drinking 
any  water  at>er  having  swallowed  them  as  this  is  v,ai<l  to 
produce  violent  cholic:  to  maku  it  more  palatable,  it  is 
sometimes  mi.xed  with  syrups  or  thickened  juices;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  less  intoxicating,  and  resembles  mead;  it  is 
then  taken  with  a  spoon,  or  dried  in  small  eakes*  With  the 
words  '•MuBh  AUab"  (tbe  work  of  God)  imprinted  on 
them. 

'The  effect  uf  the  opium  matiifo^ts  itself  otie  or  two  lumrs 
after  it  has  been  taken,  and  lasts  for  four  or  six  hours,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  dose  taken  and  tho  idiosyncrasy  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  penom  aeeustomed  to  toke  it,'  it  produces  a  high 
degree  of  antmalion,  which  the  Theriaki  represent  as  the 
acme  of  happiness. 

' Tliu  habitual  opium-ealer  ii  instaiuly  recognised  liy  his 
appearance.  \  toial  attenuation  of  body,  a  withered  yel- 
low countenance,  a  lame  gait,  a  bending  of  the  spine,  fre- 
quently to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume  a  circular  form,  and 
glossy  deep-sunken  eyes,  betray  him  at  tho  (Ir^t  gbnce. 
The  digestive  organs  are  iti  tbe  highest  degree  (ll:^turbed  ; 
tho  suiferer  ojts  scarcely  anything,  and  has  haidly  ouo 
evacuation  in  a  week ;  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  sire  de- 
stroyed,— ho  is  impotent.  By  degrees,  as  tbe  babit  beoonwt 
more  confirmed,  bis  strength  eontinues  decreasing,  the 
craving  for  tho  atimulue  beeomee  even  greater,  and  lo  pn^ 
duce  tho  deiiied  effeet^  tbe  doio  mutt  constantly  be  aug- 
mented. 

•When  the  da=e  of  two  or  three  draohms  a  day  no  longer 
produces  the  bcatitic  intoxication  so  eagerly  sought  by  tbe 
Opiophagi,  they  mix  the  opium  with  corrosive  sublimate, 
increasing  the  quantity  till  it  reaehei  tongraini  a  day;  it 
then  aets  as  a  stimulant.* 

'After  long  indulgence  the  opium-eater  bccouu's  Kubjcct 
to  nervous  or  neuralgic  jiaius,  lo  which  opium  iiBwif  hnngi 
no  relief.  These  people  seldom  attain  the  ago  of  forty,  if 
they  have  begun  to  use  opium  at  an  early  age.  The  iiuts 
in  tbe  month  of  Ramadan  are  for  fhem  mught  with  the  - 
most  dtcodf'ul  tortures,  as  dming  the  whole  of  that  month 
they  are  not  allowed  to  take  anything' during  the  day.  It 
is  said  tint  to  assua^;e  their  snlienugs.  iliey  swallow,  be- 
fore the  morning  praver,  besides  tttc  usual  dose,  a  certain 
number  of  other  doses,  each  wrapped  up  in  its  nartieuUr 
paper,  having  pRvbuily  calculated  tbe  time  wlien  each 
envelope  shaH  be  unfolded,  and  altow  the  pilt  to  prodnee 
the  elTects  of  their  usual  allownncc.  When  this  baiicfi:! 
luibit  haa  bccouio  confirmed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
break  it  off;  tho  torments  of  the  opium-eater,  when  de- 
prived of  this  stimulant,  arc  as  dreadful  as  his  bliss  is 
complete  when  he  ha.>«  taken  it ;  to  him  night  brings  tho 
torments  of  hell,  day  the  bliss  of  paradise.  Those  who  do 
make  the  attempt  to  discontinue  the  use  of  opium,  usu- 
ally mix  it  with  wax,  and  daily  diinuiish  tlic  <juanliiy  of 
the  opium,  till  tbe  pdl  at  last  contains  uulhuig  but 
wax.'— (Dr.  Oppenheim's  Statf  of  Medicine  i»  Turkey; 
Briiith  and  Swtign  MetUcal  Beviete,  October,  1837,  p. 

304.) 

(^Ji  riiF^r. — '  For  ten  years  the  ari5;nish  of  my  spirit  has 
been  indescrd)ablc,  the  senbo  of  my  dan^'cr  s'annp.  but  the 
consciousness  of  my  guilt  worst",  tar  wo;  se  than  all ! 

'  I  have  pmycd,  with  drop<?  of  agony  on  my  brow;  trem- 
bling; not  only  before  the  justice  of  my  Maker,  but  even 
before  the  meicy  of  my  Redeemer. 

•  I  gave  thee  so  many  talents— what  hast  thou  done  with 

•  Hence  th«  nnmv  fooMrtlntrt  •pp1i«<l  :«i  i.ich  n«r*oi>t,'  Stileyma'n  ,  ' 
, '  mrnUpvcr  of  MtoUaalt,'  Kott*  ia  •  CtUiitg  UwoU,'  Cwua  iL,  Nui«  ,.0]< 
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them?"  Secondly,  overwhelmed  as  I  am  with  a  scn«ie  of 
my  direfiil  infirmi^«  I  Ii&ve  never  attempted  to  disguise  or 
coiwetl  the  cause. 

*  On  the  contrary,  not  only  to  friends  have  I  Btated  the 
whi  le  case  with  tears  and  the  very  hitterness  of  shame, 
but  m  two  iii-;tanris  I  liave  warned  )<>ung  men,  mere  ac- 
quaintances, who  had  spoken  of  having  taken  Inudanvini, 
of  the  direful  consequences,  by  an  nv,  i  il  .  .position  of  iti 
tiemendous  eBects  on  myself.  Thirdly,  thoufib  befoce  God 
I  cannot  lift  up  my  vyeliils,  and  only  do  not  oespatr  of  liia 
mercy,  because  to  desi.';iir  wauld  hp  adding  crime  to  crime, 
yet  to  my  fellow-men  I  may  say  that  1  was  seduced  into 
the  accursed  habit  ignorantly.  I  had  been  almost  bed- 
ridden for  many  months  with  swcUiogs  in  my  knees.  In  a 
mediee)  journal.  I  unhappily  met  with  an  aoeount  of  a  cure 
pcrfonncd  in  n  similar  case  for  wliat  appeared  to  me  so), 
by  rubbing  in  of  laudanum  at  the  same  lime  taking;  a  friven 
dose  internally.  It  acter!  like  a  charm,  like  a  miracle! 
I  recovered  the  u«<c  of  my  huibs,  of  ray  appetite,  of  my 
apirito— and  this  continued  for  near  a  fortnight.  At  length 
the  unusual  stimulus  subsided— the  complaint  returned — 
the  supposed  remedy  was  recurred  to;— but  I  cannot  go 
througli  the  dreary  iustoiy-  Suffice  it  to  <*ay,  that  effects 
were  produced,  which  acted  on  mc  by  terror  and  cowardice, 
fear  of  pain  and  sadden  death,  not  (so  help  me  God !)  by  any 
temptation  of  plea8un»  or  eiapectation  or  deaira  of  exciting 
pleasurable  Mniiattons. 

'On  the  very  contrary,  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  sister  will 
bear  witness  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  longer  T  abstained, 
the  higher  my  spirits  were,  the  keener  my  enjoyments, — 
till  the  moment,  the  direful  moment  arrived,  when  ray 
pulse  began  to  fluctuate,  my  heart  to  palpitate,  and  such  a 
dreadful  falling  abroad,  as  it  were,  of  my  whole  frame,  such 
intolerable  restlessness  and  incipient  bewilderment,  that  in 
the  lost  of  my  several  attempts  to  abandon  the  du  e  poison, 
I  exclaimed  in  agony,  which  I  now  repeat  in  ^criousnesa 
and  solemnity,  "  I  am  too  poor  to  hazard  this." 

*  Had  I  but  a  few  hundred  pounds,  but  200^  half  to  aend 
to  Mrs.  Coleridge,  and  half  to  plaee  myself  in  a  private 
maddiouse,  where  I  <Mn1d  procure  nuthiiiR  hut  what  a  phy- 
sician thouijlit  proper,  and  where  a  medical  attendant  could 
be  constantly  with  me  for  two  or  three  months  (in  less  than 
that  time  life  or  death  would  be  determined),  then  there 
might  be  hope.  Now  there  is  none?  O  Godt  how  wil- 
lingly would  I  place  myself  under  Dr.  Fox,  in  his  establish- 
ment; for  my  case  is  a  species  nf  madness,  only  that  it  is 
n  di-ratigoment,  an  utier  impotence  uf  the  voli;ion,  and  not 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  You  bid  rac  rvme  my«ell ! 
Go,  bid  a  man  paralytic  in  both  arms,  to  rub  them  briskly 
together,  and  that  will  cure  him.  "  Alas  I''  h«  would  re- 
pily.  *'tbat  I  cannot  move  my  arms,  is  my  complaint  and  my 
misery." ' 

De  Quincy  ixquircd  the  exhilaration  of  8000  drops 
(about  8  tea-spoonsful),  or  320  grains  a  iaj,  to  aupport  the 
comfort  of  existence.  {ConfeMSioru,} 

It  ift  necessary  to  place  these  faets  before  the  public,  parti- 

ridarly  an  then-  i^  ren'snn  fn  bcdieve  that  the  practice  of  takinf; 
opium  i>  bcconv.tii;  cniiimon  in  this  country,  wlierc  other 
Stimulants  rue  ri'liiu|i:i>liid.  Besides  the  injury  done  to 
the  moral  faculties  and  the  gcnural  health,  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  procure  the  desirad  excitement  becomes  at  last 
so  jrcnt  as  to  render  it  a  most  expensive,  and,  to  the 
poor,  a  ruinous  habit.  It  has  been  alleged,  in  cases  con- 
nected With  life-iuburam-e,  thut  this  habil  has  no  tendency 
to  shorten  lifu.  But  the  instances  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  a'c  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
and  all  those  demonstrating  the  longevity  of  opium-smoketa 
in  the  East  are  altogether  inapplicabte.  The  effisets  of 
opium-smoking  are  by  no  means  so  pernicious  as  those  of 
optuoi-eating.  The  pieparaiiuu  which  the  opium  undcr- 
c;oes  seems  to  disarm  it  of  much  of  its  injurious  property. 
The  Chinese  employ  only  the  soluble  part  of  the  opium 
after  it  baa  been  half  roosted,  which  they  term  smoke- 
able  extract,  of  which  50  or  51  per  cent,  is  obtainable  from 
Patna  opium,  and  70  to  "5  per  cent,  from  Malwa  opium. 
n>is  extract  retains  all  the  butcrne^s  of  the  Opium,  but  has 
not  in  the  least  degree  the  virosc  and  nauseus  odour  which 
characterises  crude  oinnn.  The  more  it  has  a  brown  colour, 
the  rodder  and  more  agreeable  is  the  odour.  If  well  pre- 
pared, it  resembles  the  taste  of  hazel-nuts.  It  is  not  mixed 
with  tobacco,  as  some  writers  assert,  and  is  binoked  out  of  a 

very  difierent  kind  of  pipe,— one  made  of  a  cane  of  bemiwo 


with  two  joints  to  it.  The  smoke  is  held  in  the  mouth  u 
long  as  possible,  and  then  expelled  through  tlie  noiir^ 
It  is  raj  civ  wallowed,  and  if  it  ahoold  reach  tbeMoawii 
it  generally  causes  some  temporary  disturbance  of  -at 
organ.  The  Chinese  use  it  both  before  and  aArr  mm, 
but  if  taken  too  soon  after  food  it  caufes  sickneu.  !i 
»cem3  to  excite  the  bodily  i>i>wors,  but  creates  little  d» 
rangement  of  the'  intellectual  faculties,  aud  does  not  c» 
oasion  dreams,  as  opium-<ating  does.  It  appean  to  b«  u 
almost  necessary  athnulua  in  a  elimate  where  lanpiu:  m 
listlc«sTicss  so  commonly  prevail.  Enjoyed  in  in;  iir  r8:i..r 
it  has  no  bad  consequences.  Tlie>>e  >tatetnonis  in  f.>r 
firmed  by  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Runics  (.\ irrativt  n/a  Fm 
to  the  Court  of  Sinde,  p.  230),  and  above  all,  by  ib; « 
Botu  (Froriep's  NotuUm,  xxvi.),  who  made  trial  dari.ng  i 
period  of  twelve  months  on  himself,  and  found  :<:-s,tr. 
nealth  in  nowise  aflected.  Strict  phdosophical  mqum  m.-i 
not  be  influenced  by  casual  cucunistances,  aiid  Iw,'  rj 
should  it  be  biassed  by  the  rash  assertions  of  iboae  sbad* 
bate  the  question  of  the  effects  of  opium  with  tbetiokBa 
of  pattiaana  or  the  partiality  of  interested  dealen. 

Of  the  treatment  of  a  ease  of  poisonini;  with  cpisa 
little  need  be  '.  l  l  t  d  t  what  has  been  said  under  .^sn- 
DOTKS  and  Narcotic  s.  The  first  object  is  toenip;j  ;t! 
stomach,  and  as  emetics  can  scarcely  be  made  totu.  tii 
atomacb-pump  should  be  assiduously  used.  I1wMU«k 
ject  is  to  obviate  the  disposition  to  deep.  Tbis  My  bctoi 
bykeepinr;  the  person  walking  about  as  much  mpoHif 
and  .ilso  applying  cold  and  beat  alternately. as recommecia'^ 
1;.  Dr.  I!o:sra5on  (Medical  Gazelle,  March  7,  1840),  !r<t- 
verancc  in  which  will  often  rescue  the  patient  fnua  laai' 
nent  danger.  When  all  the  opium  is  removsd  fmai  lb 
stomach,  vinegar,  or  coffee  boiled  in  vinegar,  may  be  dnil 
at  short  intervals.  Moderate  venesection  (if  the  pu[«k 
full)  is  sometimes  of  service,  and  carrying  on  irtr  - 
respiration  is  a  most  bencHcial  measure.  Tbe  fulN(i[Us> 
constipation  requires  attention. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  opium  are  muMNHvtfi 
are  fitted  for  dilforent  purposes,  it  ia  to  be  rtftrMtaitb: 
they  are  not  of  uniform  stienizili,  as  tin's  proves  a  sourfj  :' 
inconvenience,  as  well  a»  soniciinies  ol  danger.  The  i 
variation  in  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  asf.  t'  J 
tlie  shops,  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Christwoo  {ItM 
Medteaiaml  Surgieat  Journal,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  m).miva 
a  greater  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  >ynip  of  riff* 
which  as  generally  prepared  is  a  feeble  prcinirntion,  t!"  • 
oilier  in*taiui-(  so  powerful  as  to  prove,  in  tlic  doifofif?' 
di-ops,  fatal  to  children.    (See  'Returns  from  theCw  r,!:; 
of  England  and  Wales,  of  all  Inqsisitions  held  ly  tka 
during  the  years  1837  and  IB38,  in  cases  where  Dtstknt 
found,  by  Verdict  of  Jury,  to  have  been  caused  by 
laid  before  parliament,  on  tlio  motion  of  Sii  RnbertUr- 
Nuraerous  also  are  the  instances  of  deaths  (rum  1:^* 
and  nurses  administering  nostrums,  such  as  God.';;' 
cordial  and  other  soothmg  medicines,  the  most  |io(ni^' 
gredient  in  which  is  opium.    Paregoric  dixtr, 
a  weaker  preparation  than  tincture  of  opmiu  alniic, 
danum,  difl'ers  much  lu  sliciiglh  ni  lie  two  kinjiieei 
Scotch  paregoric  elixir  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  slrv^c  r 
laudanum,  while  English  paregoric  dixir  i>  f""'  ' 
weaker.    Some  secret  preparations  in  txteoiife  u^e  a-r 
the  other  baud,  considerably  stronger,  such  as  ibck^ 
drop,  Kattley's  sedative  liquor,  and  Jeremies  seditirt**' 
tion,  which  last  is  now  much  omplojed  in  India, bik*'* 
in  Britain.    It  seems  not  to  be  followed  by  headaf!'* 
constipation,  effects  so  inconvenient  that  to  avoid  ihfo 
alcaloMa  of  opium  have  been  substituted  for  the  crude  t-; 
Thus  aeetate  and  hydiocblorate  of  morphia  ote» 
witli  the  sy.stem,  where  opium  is  niisiiitobte;  andaflW 
of  codcia  IS  etiicacioiis  .a^ainsl  the  gastric  di>ord»n « 
tropical  climates,  where  opium  or  morphia  evencsna*'^^ 
borne.   {Journai  de  Pfuuinadef  torn,  xxiii.,  p<     '  ''^ 
XX  i v.,  p.  144.) 

Tlie  capsules  of  tlie  white  poppy  are  ordered  to  b*"** 
to  form  an  extract,  and  a  decoction  which  is  empl<'!*^f* 
fomeiilaliui).  Tbcscshould  be  Collected  before tbey 
ripe,  as  ail  the  morphia  is  dissipated  afterwards.  TTk-F*^ 
of  the  wild  field  poppy,  P,  rkoeat,  ara  ussd  «o  fof« » '"iJ 
which  is  only  eataMMd  as  n  eolMuriog  mtmti,  »in  >^ 
narcotic  ~ 

(.Sachs,  Dus  Opium,  Konigsberg.  1836; 
i'Action  cgmparU  de  fOfitmi  Ctortwoo*  On  M^* 
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Pereira.  in  MediecU  Gazette  ;  and  Holland,  Medical  Note^t 
and  Reflections.) 

PAPAVERA'CE^.  so  called  after  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  article,  form  a  small  natural  order  of  Exogcnt, 
readily  known  by  their  deciduous  calyx,  usually  letramerous 
flowers,  indefinite  hypogynous  stamens,  and  parietal  pla- 
centn;  added  to  which,  they  have  leaver  without  stipules, 
and  their  stems  discharge  a  turbid  white,  yellow,  or  orange- 
coloured  juice  when  wounded.  Their  ?eeds  moreover  con- 
tain a  bland  oil,  lodged  in  a  copious  albu  nen,  within  which 
is  stationed  a  minute  embryo.    They  consist  for  the  most 

Esrt  of  herbs,  which  are  usually  of  only  annual  duration ; 
ut  a  few  are  shrubby,  the  most  remarkable  case  of  that 
kind  being  a  genus  calle<l  Dendroniecon,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  IS  a  true  shrub,  with  the  aspect  of  aCistus. 
The  greater  part  of  the  species  inhabit  the  temperate  parts 
nf  the  Old  World  ;  but  a  few  also  occur  in  Australia,  at  the 
Cape,  and  in  South  America.  Their  active  (|ualilics  are 
usually  deleterious,  but  are  for  the  most  part  of  little  mo- 
tnenl,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Papaversomnifcrum.or  Opium 
Poppy  [Papavbr].  the  properties  of  which  have  been  alicudy 
noticed.  It  is  however  probable  that  in  most  cases  the 
milky  juice  is  narcotic,  and  the  oil  of  the  seeds  harmless: 
»n  apparent  exception  to  the  lotter  statement  occurs  in  Ar- 
^emunc  mcxicana,  whose  seeds  are  said  to  be  narcotic,  espe- 
hally  when  smoked ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  this  case  it 
ts  m  the  coals  of  the  seed  that  the  poisonous  principle  re- 
iitles.  rather  than  in  the  oil  itself. 

Some  Papaverart'tD  have  no  {>etals,  as  Boccoiiia,  thus  corre- 
fjionding  with  Thalictrum  and  other  apetalous  Ranuncu- 
areio,  with  which  order  they  are  closely  connected  through 
Platysteroon.  a  Californian  annual  with  disjoined  carpets. 
Xindley's  Natural  Syitem,  p.  7  ;  Endlicher,  Genera  Plantar 
tm,  p.  8*8;  and  Dierbach's  Arzneikriifte,  p.  21.) 


1  4  3 


PkpaTar  lomDirenin. 

1.  tlaininif  mod  ftotil ;  2,  •  (nn*TvrM>  ■•eliou  of  tiM  eapwiht :  3,  ■  wad  | 
(he  (am*  iliviilcfl,  lu  u  U>  ihow  tbo  i-mlirj'O. 

PA  PAW.  [Carica.] 

PAPAYA'CE/K.  so  called  from  CJarica  Papaya,  the prin- 
ipal  species,  of  which  a  full  account  has  already  been  given 
JaRICaX  arc  a  very  small  natural  order  of  Exogenous 
laats,  consisting  of  the  genus  Carica  alone,  and  apparently 
iVied  to  Cucurbitacero  and  PassiHoraccsD,  with  the  former 
f  whieh  it  corrospouds  in  its  gourd-like  fi-uit,  with  parietal 
Iscentee,  and  in  its  disunited  sexes;  while  it  approaches 
ie  latter  also  m  placenlation,  in  its  superior  succulent  fruit, 
od  in  the  structure  of  its  seeds.  The  order  is  remarkable 
I  it^  fructification  for  having  monopetalous  male  flowers 
nd  polypelalous  females,  and  in  its  vegetation  for  its  simple 
nbrancbed  stems,  growing  only  by  the  gradual  develop- 
lent  of  a  terminal  bud.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Pa- 
aw  tree  «t«elf  the  reader  is  referred  to  Cabica. 


Carlo  Pk])*)-*. 

1,  •  BoaopeUkmi  mala  flower:  2.  a  polypetaloiu  female  Rover ;  3,  a  traaa- 

m«o  •ectioa  of  ihe  uvary  )  4,  a  toDjjitudiiuU  tectioD  of  u  Kni. 


PAPENBURO  is  a  flourishing  town  in  the  lordship  of 
Meppen  and  the  province  of  Osnabriick,  in  53*  33'  N.  lat. 
and  in  7°  25'  E.  long.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  few  Germans  formed  a  small  settlement  on  the 
neighbouring  moors  for  the  purpose  of  digging  and  selling 
pe<it,  which  oy  degrees  has  become  a  place  of  great  trade. 
A  canal  seven  miles  in  length,  connected  with  several  others, 
runs  through  the  Droster  Svhl  (which  is  the  harbour  of  the 
Papenburg  ships)  into  the  ^ms.  The  town  contains  two 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  three  schools,  and  between  400 
and  6U0  houses.  The  inhabitants,  3G0U  in  number,  gain 
their  livelihood  chiclly  by  ship-building  and  navigation: 
they  build  annually  about  60  ships  for  East  Fricslund,  ai 
well  as  for  their  own  use,  and  have  one  hundred  ships  of 
their  own,  from  eighty  to  ninety  tons  burden,  manned  with 
5 or  7  men,  each  of  which,  when  first  launched  and  i'<)uipped 
for  sea,  is  worth  1 0,000  or  1 2,000  Dutch  florins.  During  the 
French  revolution  several  hundred  ships  sailed  under  the 
neutral  flag  of  Papenburg.  Besides  saw-mills,  sail-cloth, 
and  rope  manufactories,  there  are  some  brandy  dislillcrieji 
and  lime-kilns  :  the  quantity  of  peat  annually  dug  on  the 
moors  is  very  great,  and  it  forms  an  important  article  of 
export  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean. 

PAPER.  In  early  times  the  materials  used  for  writing 
upon  were  chiefly  such  as  only  required  some  little  mecha- 
nical fashioning  to  fit  them  for  that  purpose.  Characters 
were  engraved  on  flat  stones  made  smooth,  or  were  im- 
pressed in  clay,  which  was  afterwards  drie<l  and  hardened 
by  sun  or  fire,  as  in  the  Babylonian  bricks.  Thin  boards  of 
wood  covered  with  wax  or  some  similar  composition,  and 
plates  of  ivory  and  of  metal,  have  been  used ;  but  a  more 
convenient  material  was  aflForded  by  the  leaves  of  some 
species  of  trees.  The  skins  and  intestines  of  animuU  have 
also  been  made  fit  for  writing  upon;  but  wherever  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  was  introduced,  all  these  things  fell  into 
disuse,  except  parchment,  which  is  still  preferred  for  certain 
purposes.    [Parchmkxt;  PAr\-Rus.] 

The  art  of  making  paper  from  fibrous  matter  reduced  to 
a  pulp  ia  water  appears  to  have  been  llrat  discovered  by  the 
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Chinese  about  tho  year  95  a.d.  In  the  time  of  Confucius 
tb«y  wrote  with  a  atyle,  or  bodkin,  on  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Intnboo.  The  Chinese  paper  has  been  supposed  to  be  made 

«f  bilk,  but  tliis  is  a  mistake  ;  silk  by  itself  cnn  not  redu(e*l 
to  :i  pulp  svntahle  for  making  paper.  Rufusc  silk  is  in- 
(k't'rl  occT^ionally  used  with  oilier  thinc;s,  but  tho  greatest 
part  uf  the  Ciniit'&e  paper  is  made  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  bamboo  and  somo  other  treM^ but  diielljr  from  ibo 
bamboo.  The  Chinaw  ailaa  mako  jmun  from  cotton  and 
linen  ragt,«nd  •  eoane  7«noWBart  for  wrappers  j«  made 
fram  rice-straw.  Only  tho  second  skin  of  the  tmrk  of  the 
bamboo  is  usal,  which  is  beaten  into  a  pulp  with  water. 
The  Chitie-e  can  iniike  f^hecls  of  a  largo  size,  tho  mould  on 
which  the  pulp  is  mode  into  paper  bcin;;  somclimea  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  and  very  wide,  and  managed  hf  means  of 
pulleys.  It  is  formed  of  fine  threads  of  bamboo,  as  ours  arc 
of  wire.  To  prevent  the  ink  from  running,  the  sheets  are 
(lipped  into  a  boliili  in  nf  aliiiii,  wliicli,  as  their  ink  is  thicker 
than  ours,  is  generally  sutltcicnt  for  the  purpose,  but  louie- 
limes  fish-gluG  li  mixed  witli  the  sululiou  of  alum.  (Du 
Ualde's  China,  voL  ii.,  p.  4 1 5 ;  Davis's  Chinete,  chap,  xvii.) 

Before  the  Invention  of  paper  the  papyrus  was  in  groeTBl 
use  among  European  nations,  but  when  the  Saracens  con- 
quered  Egypt  m  ilie  seventh  century,  it  could  no  longer  be 
procured,  and  parchnu-nl  hoeaine  ao  dear  that  ilio  writing 
of  aniient  manuscripts  was  ora.sed  to  allow  of  thetr  being 
re-written  upon.    [Palimpsest  MAliuaciupn.) 

The  Arabtana,  in  the  seventh  century,  appear  to  have 
either  dtseorered,  or  to  have  learned  from  the  Chinese,  the 
art  of  niuking  paper  fioin  cotton  ;  fur  it  is  known  that  a 
manufactory  of  such  paper  wan  6»tabli>hed  at  Skmarcand 
about  the  year  706  a  d.  The  Arabians  seem  to  have  carried 
the  art  to  Spain,  and  to  have  there  made  paper  fltun  linao 
end  hemp  as  veil  as  ttam  cotton.  {Joimkd  qf  BAnOion, 
No,  10.) 

A  person  of  tlio  name  of  Tate  is  said  to  have  had  a  paper- 
m;ll  at  Ikrifi)id  early  in  the  sixteenth  eeniury  ;  and  an- 
other is  stated  to  have  been  established  in  1688  atDarlford  in 
Kent,  by  a  German,  who  was  knighted  by  queen  Elisabeth. 
Plraviottily  to  thia,  and  for  soma  time  aftcnrar^our  prin> 
cipal  supplies  were  fivtm  Fhinee  and  Hollands  llie  making 
of  paper  in  England  had  made  lif.le  progre>s  even  so  late 
as  1662.  Fuiler  has  the  foUuwinji  icmaiks  respecting 
the  paper  of  his  time:—'  Paper  participatcii  in  some  sort  of 
the  ihdiactor  of  the  country  which  make*  it:  the  Venetian 
being  neat,  subtle,  and  court-hko ;  the  French,  light,  slight, 
and  slender;  and  the  Dutch,  thick,  corpulent,  and  gross, 
sucking  up  iho  ink  with  the  sponginess  tliercof,'  He  com- 
plains that  the  making  of  pa|H;r  was  not  sufficiently  enoou- 
raided, '  considering  tho  vast  sums  of  money  expended  in 
our  land  for  paper  out  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany, 
which  might  be  lessened  were  it  made  in  our  mtiioo.' 

Thomas  Watson,  a  stationer,  by  the  introduelfon  of 
foreign  improvetn.  nis  in  171,1,  gavo  a  ureat  iinpuls4'  to  the 
manufacture  of  i)aj)er.  Sidl,  nolwiihstandiiifj  the  great 
increase  of  demand  and  application  of  c.ipital,  it  was  tnui-h 
retarded  by  the  heavy  duty  of  3d  per  pound  on  all  writing 
and  pniitm};  papeiSi  accompanied  with  vexatious  Excise 
regulations ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reduction  of  tbe  duty  to 
\^J.  per  pound  on  all  kinds  that  the  manufiieture  could  bo 
said  to  be  allowed  fair  play. 

In  theniakmg  of  paper  any  fibrous  vegetable  s\ibstance 
may  be  used,  a^  ihc  inner  bark  of  trees,  the  Stalks  of  tho 
nettle,  the  tendrils  of  the  vino,  the  bine  of  the  hop,  and 
even  wheat-sttBir,  upon  paper  made  from  which  a  book  de- 
aeribing  ttia  process  was  published.  Some  of  the  substances 
mentioned  answer  well  enough,  but  the  making  is  too  ex- 
pensive. Nothing  however  has  yet  been  found  to  answer  ^o 
well  as  linen,  hempen,  or  cotton  rags,  i  be  sweepings  of  the 
cotton-mills  are  also  much  used.  Woollen  clolit  is  not  fit 
for  the  purpose,  because  it  cannot  be  baaton  into  a  auitable 
pulp,  and  gives  a  hairy  texture  to  the  aurfhee. 

In  ull  kinds  of  paper  ranking,  whether  from  the  bark  of 
trees  or  other  fibrous  matter,  or  from  ra^s,  the  {,'enerai  pro- 
cess IS  the  same,  'i'lie  fibrous  material  i^  cut  and  bruised  in 
water  till  it  is  separated  into  tine  and  short  filaments,  and 
becomes  a  sort  or  pulp.  This  pulp  is  taken  up  hi  a  thin  and 
even  Isyer  upon  K  mould  of  wire  cloth,  or  something  similar, 
which  allows  the  water  to  drain  off,  but  retains  the  fibrous 
matter,  tho  filaments  of  ulm  h  arc,  by  the  process  of  reduc- 
tion to  pulp  and  svibsequent  drying  and  ^pressing,  so  inlef- 
wovenor  lulted  toi^ether  that  they caniWl  M  MMntsd  with- 

<>ut  tearing,  and  thus  form  ps^. 


Tlic  rags  of  our  own  countrj*  do  not  constitutes  fouilli 
part  of  the  quantity  which  we  use  in  makiag  m[wi.  lik 
and  Germany  fumiab  the  principal  supplies.  TMysisi» 

ported  in  bags  of  about  4  cwts.,  each  bag  being  marked u 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  n^s  vhnk 
it  contains. 

In  every  paper-mill  tbe  first  bui^iaess  is  to  sort  ibenp 
and  cut  them  into  small  pieces.  This  is  done  by  iroo^ 
each  of  whom  ia  provided  with  a  large  kniA  to  cat'lhsagi 
Threads  and  seams  are  earefnlly  put  by  tbenmltcs:  i 
ground  with  the  t  hjtli,  they  would  form  specks  in  \\x  paptr, 
The  rags,  when  cut,  are  thrown  in  to  five  or  six  diiitfwt 
compartments  of  a  largo  chest,  according  to  tlicir  q  :-,liti«, 
Only  the  finest  linen  rags  are  used  for  tbe  best  wittisj- 
paper,  but  ootton  as  well  aa  linen  rags  are  uow  uud  b 
printine>papar.  A  good  workwoman  can  sort  and  culibdit 
a  hundredweight  a  day.  Hempen  rags  are  used  (brwm 
papersi  and  old  coidageaad  tamd  lupea  for  bn«nun|pf 
papers. 

The  rags  are  now  to  be  waslied,  which  is  dens  eitber  ii!i 
hot  water  in  a  Ailling*mill,  such  aa  ia  used  for  tcsnai 
dotb,  or  they  ai»  subjeeted  fbr  some  hours  to  the  aetieia 

steam.  Formerly  they  were  half  rotted  to  prepii.Mim: 
for  being  more  ea>dy  torn  and  beaten  into  a  pulp,  tiuli^ 
this  process  the  fibre  was  partiallydiHCrayed,aildr 
of  the  paper  materially  injured. 

Previous  to  the  important  discovery  tliatclilorinef 
tlie  property  of  destroying  ail  vegetable  coloun,  Fqw> 
makers  could  only  bleach  their  ra^s  by  subjeciing  tliealt 
various  washings  in  alkaline  leys,  and  by  exposing  tbea b 
the  desw  and  light;  and  after  oil  their  paius  tbcj  c..^ 
obtained  a  paper  so  imperfeclly  white  that  (hey  «ereolil:s*t 
to  mask  the  delect  by  tinging  it  witb  a  shade  of  blue.  Bi: 
now,  by  th«  proper  application  of  ehlonne,  either  m  ibt 
form  of  tho  simple  uas  or  in  comh;nati(m  wiili  Iw 
(chloride  of  lime),  the  colour  can  be  perlecily  daclnred 
and  the  pa]  cr  n  ndercil,  if  nece^sarv,  o.'  the  foni 
white.  Objeciions  liave  been  justly  made  to  tue  tmpr.srf 
application  of  chlorine  in  bleaching  ])apcr.  Soroetn3i«»  i' 
applied  ia  such  quantity,  or  for  such  a  time,  as  to  injure  ^ 
substance  of  the  fibre,  and  lometimes  the  paper,  sAer  lis 
m.r'.  ,  N  bleached  with  chlorine  in  suc!>  a  rnanuer  Ihii 
Ink  tuins  brow  n,  and  there  have  been  mstancesin  whiciiw 
colour  has  been  nearly  discharged  altogether,  Icatin*  l> 
sheet  almost  as  it  was  before  it  was  written  or  primed  vpxi 
But  we  believe  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  ciil/ni'- 
judiciously  applied,  is  not  in  the  smallest  dci;rce  injunrtt 
to  the  paper,  or  liable,  in  any  length  of  time,  to  ilwril* 
colour  of  the  ink. 

The  rags,  after  being  washed,  arc  subjected  tothew''^ 
of  a  revolvina;  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  isforntslw*!*'!' 
a  number  of  sharp  teeth  or  euttera,  which  ansopla^ 
to  act  against  other  cutters  fixed  beneath  tbe  tf\im- 
The  rngs  arc  kept  iniiuersed  in  water,  and  siib'w"^'  ^ 
the  action  of  the  cullers  for  sovt^ral  lioois  till  -  ' 
minutely  divided  and  reduced  to  a  thin  pulp.  Uur.;i; 
process  a  quantity  of  tbe  chloride  of  lime  or  of  cblons'P* 
is  mixed  with  the  ragi*  by  vbieh  tho  pulp  is  reatesd  p 
fectly  white. 

The  pulp,  or  ttuf.  as  it  is  technically  eslled.  is  wt^-^ 
to  be  made  mlo  paper,  which  is  dune  either  by  band  »'|'! 
macliiiie.  We  shall  Jtrsl  describe,  an  bnelly  a*  wec*^  _ 
process  of  making  paper  by  hand.  We  shall  noteDict^" 
any  niceties  of  detail,  which,  in  such  things,  sre  of  nu  us(  *' 
those  who  understand  tbe  art;  and  of  veiy  little  to  ii)-f' 
who  do  not.  A  clear  view  of  th*  details  eao  •"V  ■* 
obtained  by  actual  iuspcclion. 

The  stuff  is  put  into  a  large  vat,  and  is  kupt  al « 
temperature  either  by  a  stove  or  steatu-pipe.  aed  tbe  fitiw* 
matter  is  held  in  even  tuspension  by  a  coniinosl  o^*' j 
carried  on  in  Iho  vat  by  means  of  what  is  tsoboicaUj^ 
a  hog,  or  by  other  improved  apparatua  u 

Tiic  paper  is  made  with  a  rnoii  Id  and  (Urkle.  Thei»;» 
is  a  Khaliow  square  framo  covered  with  wire  ciolb.  s*,^ 
hi  tie  larger  than  the  sheet  intended  to  be  made  upcm 
The  wire-cloth  is  now  generally  woven  in  a  loom  u 
and  makes  no  wira«mailca  on  tho  paper; 
fashioned  wirc-cloth  consists  of  a  number  of  P'^j  ^ 
stretched  across  tho  frame,  very  close  tonetber,  and  cr<!«^ 
at  right  angles  by  other  stronj^cr  wires  about  ^^'^ 
apart.    Th«»e  thicker  wires  make  the  wire-mark*  ^'^^ 
paper,  tbe  stuff  being  there  thinner  than  on  tbe  leit  of 
sbMt.  The  dflcklaJaaTciythui  frame  of  wood  w)uco» 
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vpon  the  mould,  and  is  m|\iired  to  retila  the  ituff  on 
n«uld  and  to  limit  the  aice  of  the  sheet 
Hie  dipper,  or  vatman,  inclining  the  mottld  a  little  to- 

Nvards  him,  ih\>^  it  into  the  vat  with  ihe  deckle  ujwn  it,  and 
lifts  it  up  again  borizontallj.  He  shakes  it  to  distribute 
the  stuff  equally,  and  the  water  drains  through  the  wire. 
He  Imy  mould  <m  the  ed^  of  the  vat,  and  lake*  off  tlie 
daakle,  trMefa  he  raqaires  to  npply  to  anotiter  hmniM.  After 
remaining  two  or  three  secuiidi  lo  drain,  the  mould  k  taken 
by  another  workman,  the  coucher,  who,  having  deposited 
ili^  slieet  of  paper  upon  a  felt,  or  pieco  «f  woollen  cloth, 
teturns  the  mould  to  the  dipper,  who  in  the  meantime  has 
■Mde  another  ihMt,  which  stands  on  the  vat  ready  lu  be 
oooolMd  upon  another  felt  spread  over  the  former  sheet. 
TboB  they  proceed  till  they  hsTs  made  a  pile  of  sheetSi 
failed  a  potf,  consisting  of  six  ur  ei-ht  quires.  This  post, 
M  iih  its  felts,  is  placed  ui  the  imt-prest,  and  subjected  to  a 
St  mug;  pressure  to  force  out  the  superfluous  water,  and  to 
give  firmoess  and  solidity  to  the  oaper.  The  pile  is  theit 
remewd  iWn&  the  Tat-prees,  the  Mu  taken  oat,  and  tbo 
slieetsaro  pft*ssrd  ngain  by  themselves.  They  are  then  f  -keu 
from  the  press,  and  hunir  up,  five  or  six  tugother,  iii  thy 
Atinij-rooni. 

The  paper  is  now  made,  and  only  requires  finishing, 
iMl  the  greeler  number  of  the  flnishnig  proBcwoi  are  only 

required  for  writing-paper,  common  printine-flMr  WM 
wpraf>ping  papers  being  ready  for  packing  up  when  dried. 

Writing  paper  is  dipped,  Ave  or  six  sneets  together,  into 
u  tub  of  size,  and  afterwards  pressed  to  force  out  the  super- 
tluitv.  It  is  then  hung  up  again  in  the  drying-room. 
Printing-pa|>er  is  sised  in  the  staff.  Every  sheet  is  now 
«Kainined,  imperf^ions  removed,  and  baa  sheets  taken 
out.  A  large  pile  of  pnper  is  then  made,  and  pres'icnl  with 
irreat  force  to  render  the  sheets  quite  llat  and  siniHjth.  Tiic 
^  ie  is  then  taken  duwn  shetjt  by  sheet,  und  anuther  made, 
l>y  which  new  gurfacas  are  brought  into  eoiiluct  with  e:ich 
«ther,  and  the  pile  again  pressed  strongly.  Thiii  operaliun, 
whidl  is  called  parting,  is  done  two  three  times  for  the  best 
p.ipere.  The  paper  is  now  eounted  into  quires,  folded,  and 
p-i.ei  up  int'j  reams. 

The  it>  made  from  skin^  and  otiier  animal  substances, 
and  is  required  to  prevent  the  ink  from  spnnuling  amtmg 
Ilia  fibres  by  capiUaij  attraotion.  Blotting-paper  ia  not 
sized. 

The  pap«r-makinEr  mofhine  is  cnnsfrurled  in  snch  a 
Tnaniicr  us  lo  imitate,  and  in  suiue  re-.)u'nt5.  lu  improve,  the 
processes  used  m  making' papor  bv  hand;  but  ils  (-hief  ail- 
vantas^  are,  that  paper  can  be  made  of  any  size  which  can 
la  artically  be  required,  and  with  a  de:;ree  oif  tnpidity  which 
leaTastfaie  other  mode  of  making  it  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
t«nce.  As  maeh  at  89  sqimm  feet  can  be  made  in  a  minute, 
and  cnataquMitly  1(,000  aquare  ftetin  a  wocking  day  often 

The  paper-making  machine  was  invented  by  Mr.  Four- 
drinier,  and  as  now  used,  with  the  imfHrovementa  applied  to 
It  bjr  hnnself  and  others,  is,  rn^lhe  simplicity  and  ingenuity 
of  Its  contrivances,  not  ?ttrpaieed  by  any  other  in  the  whole 
range  of  British  tnachmery, 

W'li  will  describe  the  pr.K-css  of  uiakiiifj  paper  liy  tlie 
maiehrne  as  bnefly  as  we  can,  referring  those  who  wish  fur 
more  minute  information  to  an  article  in  No.  90  of  the 
'  Penny  Magasine,'  which  is  seoomponied  hy  a  large  wood 
tn^raving  of  the  maoliine  itself. 

The  pulp  is  first  made  to  flow  from  the  vat  upon  a  wire 
fiame,  or  sifter,  which  moves  rapidly  up  and  duwn  m  m  lo 
feroe  the  fine  filaments  of  tho  pulp  through  the  wire,  whilst 
U  retains  any  knots  or  other  unsuitable  matter.  Having 
pussd  through  the  sifler,  (be  pulp  flows  over  a  ledge  in  a 
re^lar  and  even  stream,  and  is  received  upon  an  endless 
Wtfb  of  wire-gauze,  which  presents  an  uninterrupted  surface 
of  five  or  six  feet  lone;.    The  wire-web  moves  forward  with  a 
iQoiion  BO  regulated,  as,  taken  in  connection  with  the  auan- 
ticy  of  pulp  alknrad  to  flow  upon  it,  to  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  flam  fUMtm  At  the  same  time  a  ahaking  motion  is 
given,  fiem  side  lo  ttde,  to  the  wire  weh,  which  assists  to 
spread  th   pulp  evenly,  and  aUn  tn  f:icilitate  the  separation 
of  the  welter,  which  passes  tiirougb  the  wire;  by  which 
laoins  the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances,  iind  is  at  ihe  same 
u»e  prevented  from  tlowiiig  over  the  sides  by  ttraps  which 
reflate  the  width  of  the  paper.    Before  the  pale,  now  no 
ixigar  fluid,  quits  the  plane  of  wire,  it  u  pressed  bv  a  roller 
Sobered  with  felt,  and  is  then  taken  up  bv  an  endless  web 
f^dUt,  which  forms  an  IndiMd  PlUlib  MM  |lld«lUy  IMf* 


ing  forward  abeotbs  nfiirtlier  poi-tion  of  the  moisture.  Ths 
pulp  Ims  now  seised  by  a  psir  of  rollers,  between  which  it  i< 

pressed,  and  then  it  passes  upon  snolher  indmed  plane  ul 
ielt,  which  conducts  it  to  ano:h<  r  paii  uf  pressing  rollers. 
The  pulp  is  now  become  paper,  and  only  requires  to  be  made 
dry  and  smooth.  To  effect  these  objects,  the  machinery 
conducts  it  over  the  polished  surlkce  of  a  large  cylinder 
healed  by  steam.  Prom  this  cylinder  it  pssaee  to  a  second* 
larger  and  hutJer,  nnd  then  tn  a  third,  which  is  Htill  butter 
lluu  the  s>eciji)d.  Aftur  this  li  a  subjecte<l  to  the  pressure 
of  a  woollen  cloth,  which  confines  it  on  (uie  !,ide  while  the 
cylinder  smooths  it  on  tho  other.  It  is  then  conducted  by 
another  roller  to  a  reel,  on  which  it  is  wound,  perfectly  dry 
and  smooth,  and  ready  to  be  cut  into  sheets  for  u-tc.  In 
two  or  three  minutes  the  pulp,  which  is  introduced  upon 
the  wire  web  at  one  extremity  of  the  machine,  is dsUTeiod 
at  the  other  in  the  slate  of  pei  feci  paper. 

In  printin9*peper  the  sue  is  commonly  added  to  the  pulp, 
but  writing-paper  is  sixed  after  tlie  sheets  are  ettt,  as  in 

hand>made  paper. 

The  paper,  after  it  is  cut,  is  examined,  to  remove  knots  or 
specks,  and  to  put  aside damaf^ed  slieetH.  It  is  then  comaud 
into  quires  of  'I  X  sheets  and  fidd<  d,  and  lastly  put  up  into 
reams  of  2U  quires,  ])resscd  in  the  reams,  and  tied  up  in 
wrappers  for  sale, 

Maehines  for  outtine  the  paper  into  sheets  of  any  size 
which  maybe  required,  have  been  invented  by  difleren't  pcr- 
S'lns.  They  are  separate  from  the  paper-making  machine, 
and  are  beautiful  contrivances,  but  too  complicated  for  de- 
scription without  the  assistance  of  engravings. 

In  most  f)i  the  Fourdrinier  machines  a  partial  vaoiram  is 
]»rodnoed  under  the  endless  wiiwweb  by  means  of  lar);e  afr- 
puraps.  The  atmosphere  is  thus  made  to  press  upon  the  pulp, 
and  the  tuoisture  is  forced  throus^h  the  wire.  Owing  however 
to  the  change  of  stroke  of  the  pistons,  a  uniforiu  degree  of  va- 
cuum canuot  be  maintained,  so  that  the  pulp  receives  various 
degrees  of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  paper  is  made  of 
unequal  thickueo.  To  remedy  thi^  defect,  by  rendering 
the  vacuum  as  uniform  as  possible,  two  patents  were  taken 
out  in  18.TJ,  one  of  which  proiwsos  to  effect  the  purpose  by 
substituting  a  revolving  fan  for  tbo  air-pump,  and  the  other 
by  using  hydraulic  air-pumps  working  on  the  principle  of 
gas-holders,  instead  of  the  common  ones. 

Tarious  patents  have  been  taken  out  for  improvements 
in  part;  of  the  machinery,  or  f  >r  other  mnehinery  to  be  ap- 
plied iii  viSiuus  stages  of  the  process.  One  was  taken  out 
by  Mr.  Dickinson  foran  apparatus  to  separate  tho  knots  and 
lumps  from  the  pulp,  by  roakin:^  it  pass  through  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  revolving  cylinder  constructed  of  an  endleia 
spiral  wire  attached  to  metal  bars.  Other  improved  processes 
for  tho  same  purpose  have  been  invented.  A  patent  was 
taken  out  bv  Messrs.  Towgood  and  Smith,  the  objci't  of 
wiach  is  to  apply  the  siso  to  the  paper  as  U  comes  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  upon  the  endless  wire-web.  The  operation  in 
this  apparatus  IS  performed  by  rollers,  the  surfsees  of  which 
are  supplied  with  sise^  whieh  is  transferred  from  them  to 
the  newly-made  paper  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers.  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  also  a  patent  for  uniting  two  layers  of  pulp 
in  order  to  produce  paper  of  an  extraordinary  thickness. 
The  combination  of  two  or  more  slieets  of  pulp  has  been 
long  employed  in  the  making  of  thick  drawing-paper  and 
Bristol  boards  by  the  proeees  called  couching,  but  Mr. 
Dickinson's  contrivance  affords  the  means  of  doing  it  in  a 
comiiK  n  ;  np  T-making  machine. 

Various  w  ue-marks„  or  water-mark.s,  as  they  are  called, 
were  formerly  applied  to  paper  to  distinguish  it.  On  ihe 
paper  used  by  Caxtou  and  the  other  early  printers,  these 
marks  consisted  of  an  ox-hend  and  star,  a  collared  dog's 
bead,  a  crown,  a  shield,  a  jug.  &c.  A  head  with  a  fool's 
cap  and  bells  gave  name  to  the  paper  called  foolscap, 
and  post  pLipor  seeiiH  to  have  derived  it*  M.ime  from  the 
mark  of  a  horn,  which  wait  formerly  carried  by  the  postman, 
and  blown  lo  nanounce  his  arrival.  Hand-made  paper  is 
now  eomsBonly  narked  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  and  the 
date  of  the  veer  when  it  was  made. 

PAPER*  TR.'\DE.  The  manufacture  of  paper  heiiifj 
B  brnnL-li  of  industry  which  dues  not  necessarily  call  fur  the 
employment  of  any  hirgo  capital,  is  carried  on  in  every 
country,  and  consequently  from  no  one  is  there  any  consi- 
derable exportation.  England  is  perhaps  better  qualified 
than  any  other  country  for  the  cheap  production  of  paper, 
because  of  the  sucoeasftil  applioatton  to  that  imrp  ise  of  cs- 
VUmm  WHfHufWHt  bOt  tku  great  advantage  ls  to  flOOM 
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■ktent  cauiilerbaknced  by  Ibu  impediraenU  tbnivii  in  tbe 
way  by  Excise  regulations,  and  tlie  thifKoenti  an  some- 

quenily  in  graat         confined  to  our  own  eolontfls  and 

f  iteigt\  potHeosions.  In  m-r uuui  of  esin  rls  kept  ut  tbe 
Cui«i<<m  HuuMi.  paper  is  iioi  Uikitiiguiklied  liom  olber  arti- 
cles of  stuiuinery,  nut  ii  nece>sarily  Tui  ms  tbe  gr«ate«t  part 
of  ibe  articles  entarod  under  tbat  name.  The  total  valun 
•r  ttitionery  exported  in  1837  was  I98.349f^  and  of  tbie  eum 
the  tarjje  piop.Miion  of  llfi,  i2-j/.  was  made  up  ofsbipments 
to  uui  r  ieiirii  {ii>-,s»;>sioti-<.  It  »a«  »buwn  by  an  account 
produced  be(  ire  ilio  C  unmissKiiicr-i  uf  Excise  En»)iiiiv  in 
1835  tliat  tbe  weiglit  ut'  paper  of  all  kinds  exported  in  the 
prevntuM  year  did  not  mueb  axeead  4  per  caiiu  of  tbe  quan* 
lilv  made. 

Unt  I  1837  the  duty  on  paper  was  charged  in  two  elettet. 

That  inaile  wholly  out  of  old  tarred  rope,  wiiliuiit  exti  iiciint; 
tbe  pitcli  or  tar,  was  considered  as  second  class  papttr,  aiul 
paid  only  a  duty  of  \^d.  per  lb.,  wbile  paper  made  of  all 
vtber  materiab  «aa  oonMdeiad  as  flnt  clau  paper,  and  wa« 
charged  with  a  dutjr  of  Sdf.  per  Ih.  In  the  year  above  men- 
tione^l  llii-i  di^itirictioii  was  abolislierl,  n;id  tVie  duty  on  all 
kinds  ol'  jiapor  v»as  fixed  at,  [ler  lb  ,  wluL-h  giivt"  iin  iiii- 
rnr  il,  u  '  inijiulse  tu  the  trade.  The  fflVt;t  of  tins  cluMige 
in  augmenting  the  quantity  used  nidy  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures: — 

Tbe  quantity  of  paper  of  eaidi  dau  mada  in  Ibe  United 
KiDgdoiB  in  1835  and  1838  wu  at  (bUvvt 

1835.  uan 

lU.  Dm. 

FIr-it  rlasa  .  i6,17'J,5o3  60,202.680 
Second  cloM  .        i7,b63,U95  16.9U6,258 


Total 


74.042.050  82,108,947 

The  quantity  made  in  the  two  following  jrean,  when  tbe 
«lMilA««Uon  was  abolisbed,  mn— 

1837  .       88.950.846  Ibl. 

1838  .       9;i.466.Sid6  ' 
Tba  dutjr  eoUeeled  io  aaeh  «t  tbaia  years  wmh- 

1135         .  ,  £fil3,^SS 

1836  .  •  751,113 

1837  .  .  856,949 

.  .  584.164 

The  rates  of  duly  chargeable  on  the  importation  of  paper 
from  any  fonigD  country  are 

On  brown  paper  made  from  old  rope        3d.  per  lb. 
other  kinds  of  paper       .  .       9d.  „ 

paper-hangings  .  .  .Is.  per  sq.  yd. 

Tbaee  duties  are  nearly  nominal,  as  witb  the  cxeeption  of 
•eme  partieutar  kinds  of  drawing-paper,  of  whieh  a  ttnall 

quantity  finds  its  way,  ami  paper-hanging?,  which  arc  im- 
ported on  account  of  the  ele^noe  of  their  patterns,  all 
the  paper  used  witblii  tbe  United  Kingdom  if  of  hone 
manufacture. 
PAPKR  MULBERRY.  [BRov8aoirmiA.1 
PAPKR  NAUIILUS,  or  PAPER  SAILOR,  the  po 
pularEnglish  names  fur  the  Nai>rtAoc(Nautilo«»)  or  Nni  rfircc 
(Nnuticiii I  of  Ari!.tollf  iMist.  I'ltm,  iv.  i.);  Are<>'iitulu  of 
IdnnieuB*  This  animal  has  been  from  tbe  earliest  periods 
ftd  ebjaet  of  great  interest  to  soola{(i$ts,  on  account  of 
the  lomanlia  aeeountsof  its  sailor-bke  Imbiu  banded  down 
to  OS  ftwm  tbe  antients~>we  need  only  refer  to  the  aeeounts 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny, /Elian,  Opjuan,  :iiid  others — and  in  con- 
sequence of  (he  difference  uf  opuuuii  entertained  with  regard 
to  the  inbahiiant  of  the  shell  by  naturalists;  some  holding 
that  the  cepbalopod  found  in  it  was  a  mere  psrasite,  or, 
vorsa,  a  pirate  that  bad  destroyed  the  legitimate 
owner  and  possessed  himself  of  the  shell ;  and  others,  tliat 
the  animal  was  the  lawful  possetsur  uud  onginal  const  ni<  - 
tor  of  it. 

Among  tbotte  who  supported  tne  former  optiiioii  were  La- 
Qamk,  I>e  Montfort,  Raneani,  Poli,  and  De  Ferrussac,  to 
My  nothing  of  CiiTier«tbB  inelinatioia  of  whose  mmd  cvi 
dently  w«s  that  tbe  shell  belonged  to  tbe  animal,  though 
ho  onlv  designates  the  opinion  of  those  who  ht  hl  tho  con- 
trary :is  extremely  problematical.  Professor  Uwtn  apiieurs 
..J  have  hi'i>n  tally  inclined  to  this  view  of  the  subject.  Dr. 
l^acii.  Ni.  RaOnesque.  M.  de  Bbtinvittob  and  Mr.  Grav. 
*«nd  conspicuous  among  those  wbodaiiiad  that  tbeO^Mae 
fjttnd  in  the  shells  of  the  genus  .^gMSMife  of  UttDMUs 
Wt»  tba  eonstruetor  of  the  sheU. 

Tlw  M««ming  «r  ttaoM  wlw  hiU  tut  ttw 


cephalopod  was  the  constructor  of  the  shell  appetn  to  b«i 
been  ba.-«cd  upon  Iba  numbers  found  alaayi  iium  tk; 
shell,  and,  in  tbe  ease  of  Pbli  and  De  Pemmee,  upon 
supposed  discovery  of  ihc  animal  an  J  \fiet!  in  ibeei^g, 

Those  who  opposed  the-se  view^  or  still  iiiiubl«fil  hqJ »| 
confess  that  we  were  among  the  latter,  tliinkini;  H  bij^ 
probable  that  the  animal  would  be  found  tu  bear  i  iir«^ 
resemblance  to  Cbrtnortia).  were  struck  with  the  tuipoal 
anomaly  which  would  be  manifested  if  the  ceplialupuij  rvtlii 
were  tbe  natural  inbalitinnt.  Evidence  that  tbe  >mxi 
was  not  Httixcd  tn  (Ijc  ^h' 11  had  been  given  over  sml 
again  till  ii  became  lai|>eiy  eumulalive,  and  bad  uer«f  biw 
controverted.  The  animal  bad  been  seen  to  quit  it  «kM 
alive,  and  to  fall  out  when  dead  by  its  awn  we^bt  upiaa- 
reraing  the  shell.  How  then  was  tbe  shell  le  be  MenM? 
Auaiii,  the  *,|>e(  imens  r>uiul  in  tlie  greater  majority  o(  i.ii 
ahidU  were  u|>pai-<$iuly  ft:it)>ilef,  and  placed  upon  a  gtest  d«« 
of  eg  ifs  which  filled  up,  at  least,  all  the  spiral  |»artofili«»iiril, 
uid  on  these  the  budy  of  the  antmal  rested.  As  (Mfti, 
nearly  allied  to  Oeytnie,  was  eaugbt  in  the  HsinslM 
with  its  venlricose  body  fiimly  imbedded  in  a  KbwW! 
and  Octopus  armanm  bad  been  found  inaiJo/ittin.  Tii»y 
and  other  tacts,  wnh  which  \\v  will  not  weaiy  l[ie 
seemed  very  powerful  j  but  if  any  credence  is  to  be  gtvfii  i 
the  carefully  conducted  eXiierlmonts  of  the  lady  vkoMu  i- 
able  observations  we  shall  now  pcoeeed  l»  netise  <sbiI,iAr 
striet  scrutiny,  we  see  no  nasoo  to  vie«  thm  vbb  tk 
slightest  suspicion),  tho  question  i*  now  set  at  rest,  tSatr. 
It  was  noi  by  Poll,  who  must,  if  ibis  lad^V  expeniu^K 
were  correctly  made  and  accurately  rviwrtcd.  have  beeo  it 
error  when  he  supposed  that  lio  saw  the  animal  W  M 
in  the  eg^;. 

In  l.s;trt  Madame  Jeannette  Power  laid  before  ibe  «• 
demy  at  Catania  hci  '  OsservaBione  Bsicho  soprs  il  Pj f« 
deir  Argonauta  Arje^o,'  in  whuh,  niter  a  ImK  and  ctriM 
course  of  inquiry,  she  declared  ihe  following  rtAulls:-i». 
that  tbe  cephalopodous  mollusk  usually  found  therein  iiili 
constructor  of  the  shall  which  it  inhabilsi  And,  disckaaat 
up  of  tbe  doubts  with  regard  to  the  Rrlt  develtfsienttfo 
e^t{s;  3rd,  new  farts  rospcctiiv:  ts  habits. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  data  from  which  Madajce  iVrr- 
carac  to  her  important  euiu  luaions,  she  had  cign  en- 
■tructed  which  ware  eight  palms  long  and  fitar  bmd,*iii 
a  convenient  interval  (tbieeor  four  lines)  between  the  tat 
w  liich  allowed  the  water  to  enter  freely  wlieti  placed  iilh 
sea,  whilst  the  escape  of  the  animal  wa*  preveiiie  i.  .Madiai 
Puwer  placed  these  iMwes  in  a  shuiluw  Itotloiii  io  lb«»** 
near  the  citadel  of  Messina,  where  aho  could  examitie  iben 
undisturbed,  and  enclosed  in  thom  a  Itsmber  of  living  ^'i^' 
nauts.  which  she  supplied  every  two  or  three  dajaaiikM 
consisting  of  naked  and  testaceous  raollosks. 

The  following  is  this  lady's  description  of  the  ccfitakipi 
of  the  Argonaut:—'  It  is  furnished  wiib  eight  arroi. 
on  each  two  rows  of  suckers:  the  first  two arnii ireo'^ 
robust  than  the  oihers^and  should  be  so^  beetuie  tkefKN 
as  masts  to  support  the  sails,  whieb,  spread  cut  act  W" 
the  wind  as  such.    At  the  imse  they  have  on  tbeinW" 
sidi'5  the  donhle  row  of  Riicker*,  like  the  other  nil:  ^ 
fi otn  the  infei lur  row,  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
adults,  a  rather  furrowed  membrane  begins  to  dc^t^ 
itself,  which  extends  aa  hf  as  tbe  tip  of  tbe  arm,  and  b>'Ki«'4 
it  bent,  it  can  no  longer  execute  the  office  of  a  rowisf*'^ 
hut  is  employed  by  the  animal  as  a  sail.   These  laibW 
lar^e,  that  when  turned  backwards  and  pressed  agiiin!'-" 
shell,  they  can  entirely  cover  and  protect  it.  Tiiu*.""' 
as  I  can  conclude,  the  true  office  of  these  sails  is  eu''-' 
that  of  keeping  themselvia  ap^ied  to  tha  sbeUstsUna<k 
in  reserve  for  ttie  nomont  when  tho  animsL  csaHBg^ii' 
surface  of  the  water,  removes  them,  and  spreading  tbetn.n** 
ihoin  n*  suils.  In  fact,  the  series  of  suckers  of  the 
w  hen  tlie  membrane  of  the  sails  i*  wi  ai  ped  about  ttir ' 
IS  placed  exactly  over  the  keel  of  it  in  such  a  manner 
each  sucker  corresponds  to  each  point  in  iMA  Ibe  nM 
the  shell  tarmiittta  until  tfaay  laaoh  tbe  tm  ■ai|iii*<"'' 
spiral.' 

Madame  Power  compares  these  *ai/»  witb  the  two 
like  lobffc  of  the  mantle  of  Cyprw«  [Cvp«.BioiB,  vol'** 
p.  254],  not  only  from  thoMitiner  in  which  thcr  cover  «>■ 
shell,  but  because abo  has  tmum  to  belitva  thst  tiw^ 
tfcin  of  tbe  shell  fs  tbe  reealt  of  a  transadstiao 
membrane  of  the  sails,  the  corrnKa lions  of  which,  iwieW*^ 
the  calcareous  matter,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  tiW*' 
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Tbl*  eoBiideration,  dio  reraarks,  may  weigh  in  obTiating 
the  difficultiet  of  those  who  oannol  imagiua  bow  a  ihell 
rontainui;;  a  c<>phal()]»)d  should  present  no  reiemblanve 
with  the  folds  of  the  animal  comprMMd  within  it.  For  if 
ihey  would  eonsider  it  the  result  of  B  oaleareous  deposition 
of  the  mmnbrane  of  the  sails,  they  would  And  not  only  the 
series  of  little  points  oorresponding  to  the  sucker*,  which 
n'l.ipi  ihem«fhe«>  to  tlie  keel  of  llie  spiriil,  but  an  explana- 
tion of  the  disposition  ol*  the  nb«,  and  uf  the  smooth  and 
paper-like  condition  of  the  shell. 

Tha  Mil,  wben  spread  out,  praaentii  aoootding  to  Madame 
Powvr,  a  divery  snrflioe.  speeklad  with  ooneentria  drelas  of 
»pof<,  with  a  Maok  siput  in  iIh-  iniddle,  BurrounJctl  with 
a  beautiful  ^.ild  colmir :  thi-i  ami  the  vicinity  of  the  suckt-rs 
alont;  tii'j  keel  and  the  spir.il  assume  u  purple  colour  i-a 
vivtd  that  it  approaches  thai  uf  the  Janthum.  The  mouth, 
tha  head,  tha  bag,  and  the  branchiw,  did  not  present  Madame 
Po««r  vhb  any  novelty  beyond  what  had  been  already  well 
deaerihed  ^natiira1ists,and  which  is  common  to  the  CuiUes 
and  the  C ,if,t>nanes;  but  she  makes  two  ob^icrvatioiis  with 
r»{;ard  to  the  fUnnel,  which  she  believes  to  \m  new,  1st,  that 
it  fulfils  the  office  of  a  pump  or  proboscis  rather  than  that  of 
a  fumiel.  and  that  the  antnal  eniploya  it,  when  awinuning 
with  iia  annt  on  the  aurftoe  of  tha  water,  aa  a  hdm,  elon* 
foaling  it  in  front  of  the  widest  pnrt  of  tha  aball,  ftt  the 
sam«  time  that  tho  suiral  servt*  as  a  prow.* 

•  Retti  ctinz.'  say*  \l  idame  Power,  '  on  the  delicacy  and 
fragility  of  tlie  shells,  and  wishing  to  trace  the  caode  of  their 
being  so  rarely  seen  broken,  I  deleimined  to  touch  one 
vhiUt  iu  poulper  animal  waawitbia;  and  taluog  it  dex- 
taroiisly  between  my  fingers,  to  leant  what  degree  of  flexi- 
IjiKiy  It  wuuld  adroit,  I  discovered  that  it  was  extremely 
pliaul,  ma  much  so  as  to  admit  of  the  two  extremities  of  the 
great  curve  being  brought  in  contact  without  breaking ;  and 
indeed  shells  so  fragile  ought  to  possess  thn  Uexibili^,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  be  continually  liable  to  be  broken 
in  pieees  by  the  restless  and  uninterrupted  mrnrcmnnts  of 
their  poulp»,  as  well  as  by  the  shocks  which  tlioy  v^ould  he 
hm-ly  lo  sufler  in  the  depths  during  a  stormy  sea.  In  this 
Liue  It  would  prove  very  untoruinuie  for  theoi,  as  they  are 
not  capable  of  forming  an  entire  new  shell.' 

•  UaviiRK  aaoeriained  the  ftexibihtyof  tbe  ahell  arhtlit  the 
Uving  animal  was  within,  I  immersed  aeme  emptf  onea 
whicli  Ind  been  expn-Lfl  to  the  air  for  some  time  in  Fresh 
Water,  and.  al  lliu  end  of  liirije  days,  found  them  as  ]>liaiit 
and  flexible  as  at  fit^t.' 

'  An  regards  the  connection  between  the  animal  and  the 
■baU  in  whioh  it  ia  heuaed,  I  have  not  found  any  ligament 
ar  miHde  wbich  oonnerta  them ;  while  the  sac  is  simply 
b«ld  by  the  turning  of  the  end  of  the  spiral,  from  which  it 
ttiay  be  ea^^ily  ^eparated :  and  it  appears  that  the  ii-jht  ad- 
hesion of  I  he  SHC  acain^t  iho  internal  surface  of  tho  ribs  of 
the  fthvll  is  6uftincnt  to  hold  it  attached.  Moreover  the 
•kiemal  auperpoAitioa  of  the  satl^araw  keepa  the  ahell 
tnnlf  upon  the  ptitiln.' 

llnftt/r,  —  Mn<ianii>  Power  states  that  Argonnuta 
Argt)  (11  Its  luiiuial  slate  i*  tu  be  tWund  in  the neigbbonrh-Hxl 
of  Messina,  and  oven  in  the  port,  almost  all  the  \  ear  llirnugh, 
in  Isrger  or  smaller  itnmbcis.  Their  true  season  §he  coii!«i- 
dors  to  be  autuuii>al,  or  in  the  months  of  September,  Octo- 
bar,  and  Noeember.  It  maj  be,  in  her  opinion,  either 
beeatrae  the  eiiirent  brhiKt  them  at  that  lime,  or  that  food  ia 
morn  plentiful,  or  hecau'se  it  ni  »y  he  the  sea*on  of  their  fe- 
cundation. They  aru  anvii  in  the  most  muddy  parts  of  the 
port  and  where  the  anchored  boats  lie  thickest.  When  the 
Argonauts  arc  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  if  they  observe 
any  person,  they  ibid  tbe  snil-arms  over  the  shell  and  stow 
tbe  ro«ing>armH  inside  it:  then  they  sink  to  the  bottom. 
If  they  arc  beneath  the  surface,  they  eject  ink,  like  other 
r.'i  halop'ids.  to  nuike  the  water  turbid,  thtti  gaininf  time 
tu  hide  themselves  in  the  mud. 

Thnne  in  the  ca^je,  when  closely  pursued,  would,  after 
tierting  their  ink,  spirt  out  water  from  the  tube,  and  then 
snrinic  into  the  shell,  which  was  covered  with  the  taila.  At 
first  ilie  appearance  was  silvery,  but  instantly  afterwards  a 
pmplf  colour  would  spread  along  the  i.uckers  over  the  whole 

•  W(*  ^)it«  ?r'^(t«'f*«  ft*f,fT»llin  f'~>  '!p,rTi^.t'iin,  "M'^Kr.  mr, 
rCTjr  ir  !hii;  •  Sii|'::iii,  in  fiur.niii  :,'<]uiirurTt  |>i^rvr-:iir,  ita  |]ji,]i(itn  fililj. 
lifeu*,  at  f  mirm  omni  prr  flatulnm  at(ua.  ««tii:  rxuiiPtaiu*  watina,  fiujile 
Mriflt,  iVttra  pritQ*  <tu<>  bracbte  nto>qiiru<.  nipml<raDRm  iiil«r  lUa  mills 
(••■llatt*  MMtiiiit  Qii^  rrlillcsst*  is  aurii.  r^lrrit  »ul<ri<migttn«  bmrliiU, 
atH\  SADria  at  mlmiiMale  ••  ttffiK  If  *adlt  slto,  Libaraletnai  ladaiw 
iMaiaei  •itlaabjwwlBiatnvMbi.lMHWAstBsignsav'i.  iaitt.»*t., 
JSif9i) 


of  the  keel  ai^d  spiral,  nml  concentric  ctralel  of  apata  * 
show  tbemsol  ves  upon  the  two  iurfaces. 

During  calms  and  when  the  water  was  quiet,  they  wouUt 
if  not  conadoua  of  being  obaerved,  eithibit  their  roanv  beau- 
ties^ rowing  along,  their  ftiU  tails  tinged  with  elegrant 
colours,  resting  the  extremities  of  the  scil  arms  ..n  the  two 
sides  of  the  shell  or  enibiaeini;  ibe  t,hell  wiili  ihtnn.  Some- 
tinie.s,  uhen  pressfd  by  liiiiiger,  ihey  would  come  almx't  to 
tlic  surface  of  tbe  water,  and  when  Madame  Power  offered 
them  food,  tliey  wovld  anateli  it  out  of  hetr  handa  and  gree- 
dily devour  it. 

Jieftmhitition ;  l^trmniim  SMI  by  the  yonns: 

Argonaut  I  Repair  of  Fractured  Mid  a  me  I'ower 

appears  to  have  approached  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
the  iiiipressmn  that  she  was  only  about  to  repeat  the  expe- 
rimenu  of  the  great  Pali  on  tbe  eggs  of  the  eephalopod,  in 
which  he  snppwed  that  he  had  discovered  the  embryo  of 
the  shell;  but  she  obtained  very  different  resn'ls.  Ma- 
dame Power  repeated  the  expcriuients  of  Poli  in  the 
company  of  Dr.  .Inastasiu  Coceo  of  Me5^ilKl  and  other  per- 
mm,  but  nothing  more  was  found  than  a  |>roup  of  eggs  in 
each  individual,  similar  to  millet-seeds,  perfectly  while  and 
transparent,  attached  bj  flUunenta  of  a  brilliant  gluten  to  a 
eonmon  stem  of  the  same  snhstanoei.  Three  days  after  the 
first  nbscr^-atinn.  nn  visiting  an  Argonaut,  little  poulpswere 
found  in  the  .shell  of  the  parent,  developed,  but  without 
shell,  and  rosembling  worms,  having  at  the  inferior  extre- 
mity a  spot  of  a  brown  colour,  with  some  smaller  apots  dis- 
posed laterally.  These,  when  examined  by  the  mieroseope, 
were  oonsidered  to  be  the  viscera  of  the  animal.  After  the 
th  ree  days  the  young  poulps  began  to  exhibit  bud-like  pro- 
minence*, with  two  rows  of  cdiseiire  points,  which  were  the 
rndimeiiis  uf  the  urtus  and  suckers.  Ttie  other  arms  began 
to  be  disiinguishable  some  days  after  the  sailing-arms,  and 
on  tbe  sixth  dav  thejr  bad  already  formed  the  first  htmina 
of  the  ahell,  whieh  waa  exceedingly  soft,  yielding  to  the 
least  pressure  of  the  finger.  Tlie  eggs  arc  atiachen  to  the 
interior  of  the  spire,  and  when  eKchided  remain  between 
the  roof  of  the  spire  and  the  mantle  of  the  mother.  From 
thes»*  observations  Madame  Power  concludes  that  the  nciwlv- 
born  poulp  kmm  «Ae//.  The  observations  of  P)»li  thert- 
ifai«  do  not  eorreapond  with  the  experimenta  made  by 
Madame  Power;  and  the  lady  adds,  with  eharaeterislle 
modesty,  'If  I  were  not  speakint;  of  so  celebrated  a  num.  I 
should  venture  to  say  that  the  intcnml  membrane  of  the 
eLTc;  was  mistaken  by  him  (br  the  mippoaad  nidinent  of  the 
shell.' 

Madame  Power,  wishing  to  discover  whether  the  little 

poulp  could,  without  extraneous  aid,  begin  to  work  the 
structure  of  its  shell,  or  whether  the  parent  assisted  in  the 
original  formation,  cautiously  cut  off  the  spire  of  di\er!i 
Argonauts  ol  the  time  of  their  fecundation.  In  the  direc- 
tion of  its  a.\is  she  found  in  one  a  little  new  born  poulp 
rolled  up  near  the  apex.  Upon  attentive  observation  she 
perceived  that  between  it  ana  tbe  bottom  of  the  spire  of  the 
parent  shell  there  was  a  thin  membrane,  dispoj^ed  in  the 
same  form  as  the  curve  of  the  spire,  and  fitted  to  the  rolled- 
up  liiile  ])nulp,  as  it  llie  irhiicn  in  which  ilie  \>hnle  infant 
raollui<k  nasi  embedded  premised  between  it  and  the  end  of 
the  spire,  became  con&olidaicd  into  a  fine  membrane  in  the 
same  fbrm  as  the  spire,  and  embraced  tbe  young  feulp. 

In  September,  16S5,  Madame  Power  enclosed  in  her  rafe 
some  Artjnnauts  at  the  time  of  their  frcnndnii<in.  lakiii'^ 
care  to  ex  a  tmne  them  ever\  fHiiih  d.iy  c  oefuliy,  (br  their 
irritubiliiy  is  such  that  ihi'y  die  if  hnndird  much.  They 
were  placed  in  a  basin,  and  the  observer  was  so  posted  that 
ihoy  could  not  sec  her. 

On  the  I4lh  Madame  Power  found  in  one  of  the  sthells  a 
little  poulp  fourteen  ttneslong.  Other  shells  were  searched, 
and,  in  some,  lillle  pi  ulps  were  found  :  in  others  none.  On 
the  tSlii  two  parent  puulps  were  dead.  In  the  shell  of  that 
wherein  she  had  first  seen  the  little  poulp  she  found  that  it 
had  already  passed  into  tbe  anire.  On  tlie  24th,  upon  ex- 
amination of  this  same  shell,  the  litlle  noiilp  was  ibund 
already  covered  with  its  thin  ^hull,  whicfl  was  SJ  linea  in 
lencth.  This  little  animal  appeared  to  be  fiomnletely 
foniicrl,  ari  l  its  shell  had  the  fcm  of  the  spire  in  nnieh  it 
had  been  framed. 

All  tbe  experiments  made  by  Madame  Power  had  the 
same  results;  her  inlbrenee  is,' that  tbe  young  An:<'n  >ut,  /■ 
when  excluded  fmm  the  eiyg,  is  naked:  that  it     i  regie*- 
sivcly  dcvelM|<d  in  the  enil  of  the  spire  of  llie  p^ifeF 
and  that  after  a  certain  period  it  goes  on  Ibrmine  the  »hf 
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As  far  »i  Madamo  PoMrer  Ims  obserfed,  not  more  than 
tvo  or  tluL'e  c^jt's  ilivelop  tliemsfhcs  at  the  same  time; 
and  when  the  young  have  grown  to  the  length  ut'  nine  lines, 
tlwy  «ttcce!»sively  incliMM  thcBiMlvw  in  the  spiral  of  the 
puent.  wbare  iba  oth«ranni  are  tbranni  out  intba  HMimor 
of  budg.  The  yotiof  one  takes  three  days  to  wxtbn  at  the 
length  of  nine  line*,  and  four  in  the  spiral  to  develop  itself. 
The  parent  retains  the  young  one  three  more  days  iindor 
her,  and  then  ejects  it  tVom  the  bhcll. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Madame  Power  to  produce  the 
development  of  the  eggs  as  far  as  tlie  ])roduetkNI  of  the 
younc  poulp,  without  the  aid  of  the  mother,  by  suspending 
thcin  m  a  fme  linen  bag  in  se«-«ater,  \vhich  was  cbaaeea 
thrice  in  the  day.  This  attempt  failed ;  iho  eggi  twelled 
indcod,  but  it  was  the  tumidity  of  putrefaction. 

Madame  Fbwer  concludes  from  this  experiment  that  the 
glutiaoofl  malorial  in  whtoh  the  young  are  envekiped  in  the 
spire  of  the  parent  eonduoes  to  their  developraent ;  and 

this  roatetial  being  evidently  a  jiarental  secrelioti,  it  may  bo 
said  that  witliout  her  aid  llw  eggs  could  not  be  devetuped, 

and  the  youn^  bhell  oottM  nol  bav«  tt»  Jbundation  lain  in 

thu  end  of  the  spire; 

We  shall  nov  lot  Madame  Power  spcah  for  herself.  <  In 
spite  of  these  successful  experiments  in  fiivour  of  the  shell 
oeing  the  property  of  the  poulp  of  the  Argonaut,  I  was 
anxious  to  he  assured  of  liie  lacl  in  a  mannei  not  hitherto 
attempted  by  others.  "It  ihc  Arguuaut,"  said  1,  "  con- 
struc(»  its  own  ahell,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  repair  fracture." 
Alihouab  Signer  Ranzani  bad  said  that  it  waa  not  to  be 
bdieTod  that  these  poulps  of  the  Arfjonaut  ahonld  be  lo  ill 
provided  v,  \xh  means  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
exisleuco,  thai  it"  the  fir.^t  liabitalijn  should  be  broken  or 
lo>t,  ihey  eiuinol  eon^iruct  uiiother  ;  slill  I  thought,  from 
bis  mode  of  expression,  that  he  had  never  him>clf  made 
expetimonta  in  proof  of  this.  Moreover  I,  who  have  made 
oxperimonta  on  a  hundred  of  theae  moUusks,  have  found 
that,  when  they  have  lost  their  shell,  they  are  incapable  of 
constructing  aiuthcr,  and  die;*  but  1  broke  in  several 
places  tlie  shells  of  iwciity-six  individuals,  and,  to  my  great 
sMisfaction,  found,  after  thirteen  days,  the  fractures  healed 
in  all  the  survivon»  which  were  not  more  than  three.  The 
newly-secreted  portion  was  stouter  than  the  uninjured  part 
of  ihc  shell,  but  not  66  white;  it  looked  also  a  little  routrh 
and  disturbed,  neither  did  it  present  the  usual  risings,  and, 
in^ii'ad  of  iibs,  il  had  some  longitudinal  furrows.  Being 
desirous  of  obseniug  in  what  manner  the  animal  operated 
intopairing  the  broken  shell,  I  took  one  the  day  after  the 
lltrat  experiment,  and  found  that  the  aperture  was  eovand 
by  a  tbra  glutinous  lamina,  whieh,  somewhat  In  the  manner 
of  a  cobweb,  unit<  ^  rh  •  i-  i  margins  of  the  broken  shell. 
The  next  day  the  ininma  was,  to  acL-rtain  degree,  thickened 
and  more  oiiafjuc,  nil,  at  the  exiiiration  of  ten  or  twelve 
days,  the  new  piece  hud  become  quite  calcareous.  Whilst 
the  Argonaut  was  in  the  act  of  mending  the  fractures  in 
its  shell,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  applied  the  sails  to  the 
shell  and  wrinkled  them  upon  it.  and  by  this  movement  I 
considered  that  the  glutinouSMorelionwmdi  finally  became 
calcareous  wnn  deposited.' 

So  far  Madame  Power  ha^  shown  that  the  Argonaut  has 
the  power  of  repairing  fractures  in  the  shell,  like  other  Tm' 
taeea,  though  not  exactly  by  (he  same  means;  hut  she  no> 
ticed  another  power,  which  she  slaUs  lliat.  as  far  a.s  slu^ 
knows,  has  not  been  observeil  in  other  testaceans.  She 
found  tbnl  wIioikvci  tlie  anunai  wIik-Ii  is  going  lo  rei  air  its 
habitation  can  lind  pieces  of  utlier  Argonaut  shells,  it  takes, 
by  means  of  its  sail-arm,  a  Htting  piece  of  broken  shell  and 
holds  it  in  the  fractured  place,  till  il  has  secreted  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  the  firm  attachment  of  the  f  ragmen i.  thus 
saving  the  e\pea>e  and  trouijle  of  a  secretion  lor  fuiiplying 
the  \vti(.,le  area  of  tlie  limiLireJ  upwiure.  'After  such  a 
series  of  experiments,'  say^  Madame  Power,  *  it  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  ^ul|p  of  the  Aigonaut  is  the 
constructor  of  the  shell  in  which  i(  lives,  and  out  of  whieh 
it  eannot  exist  long.' 

Nowthous;h  there  may  appear  in  the  account  of  the^o 
oxpci  iinciiis  evidence  of  their  having  been  draw  n  up  Lv  Jine 
not  dtitiply  versed  in  zoology,  there  is  an  air  of  truiii  and 
sincerity  about  them  that  makes  them  to  us  as  valuable  at 
least  as  any  that  could  have  been  the  result  of  the  inquiries 


•  Anrtcrtte  »p»l(aor  lh«  thfti  M M«f  ItkS ft  boltow  JMllM(Krii 
not  naturally  aolirrrnt  lo  <hc  folma    B*  alM  Mm  Iksttt  tttAt 

dwsta^Uil|ntaiftNiil,Ub«i^hv<Lad4iM«Blao4.  {Sitl 
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I  of  a  more  learned  observer.   Madame  Power  indeed  hu.  n 

'  our  o[iinion,  come  to  a  somewhat  hasty  conclutiun  iLi; 

'  these  annuaU  arc  hermaphrodites,  because  all  ihaus  % 
were  examined  hy  her  (morothanahundred)werefutni4d[ 
with  eggs ;  but  Luis  iuferenoe  is  evidently  not  deeiD«l  cm- 
elusive  by  her,  Ibr  she  states  her  intention  of  nakisg  on- 
ful  anatomical  researches  on  this  subject,  which  she  badal 

.  enjuycd  the  opportunity  of  making  when  ibe  wrote. 

i  \Vc  have  heard  sume  stre.^s  laid  on  the  miitale  maiie  in 
Madame  Power,  when  she,  at  first,  fancied  that  the  panna: 
Hectocotyltu  of  Cuvier  was  the  young  of  the  Aigotkaul.  TF« 
think  but  little  of  it;  and  indeed  the  very  ioforniaiioo  ih: 
it  was  a  parasite,  which  Professor  Owen,  who  delected 
genus,  communicated  to  her,  seems  to  have  maje  Ik  i  aoft 
vii^ilant.  In  a  second  pajier,  v.ith  the  title  uf  'Mw 
Osscrvafione  sullc  Uovo  del  Polpo  dell"  Jffououla  Jrf  V 
by  the  same  lady,  aAer  alluding  to  this  mistake,  ihcoita 
the  following  observaiions  on  the  progreaiive  hsAf 
ment  '  f  ilir  young  one.  The  egg  was  first  whu  aal 
transpaieiu ;  no  structure  was  diseernible  in  it.  Alt 
fiAecn  days  it  presented  spots  of  a  beautiful  red.  la  ut 
days  more  the  poulo  could  be  discerned  through  itie  rpder 
mis  of  the  egg.  Then  the  poulp  iM^an  to  break  ihrvu^ 
that  involucrum,  and  to  the  naked  eye  oreseoted  as  tHij^ 
cal  form,  with  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  a  venr  tnuipaxa 
membrane  which  forms  the  mantle.  Towards  the  mouL; 
some  small  and  almost  imperceptible  filaments  verc  ^ 
served,  which  Madame  Power  suppoaed  to  be  the  rudtsKik. 
of  the  branehim.  The  poulps  vera  nov  naked,  bat  ia  isiiu 
days  from  that  time,  on  visiting  them  again,  souk  iqi' 
f  un  I  which  had  already  formed  their  shell,  and  tlie  parui 
fcUiined  them  and  nourished  them  with  her  gelalit:jt 
se<  retion.  as  Madame  Power  had  alrcanly  ^ilil  1  in  btruv 
moir  published  in  the  l'2th  vol.  of  the  '  Transaciiotu  tk 
Gioenian  Academy.' 

Captain  Phihp  Parker  King,  R.N.,  during  his  well  kom 
voyage,  met  with  some  specimens  ot  ArgonaiUa  in  a  tii^ 
curious  way;  and  though  he  expresses  his  upintoniii 
much  modesty,  it  is  plain  what  Ihti  incliuat^aQ  of  lUttr 
nion  was. 

'  On  our  pass^  from  Santos  to  St.  Catberine't,  lo 
28*soath,  we  caught,'  says  Cuplaiu  King,  'a  dolphin tC'T- 
lihcFiia),  the  maw  of  which  I  found  f.ll'-d  \wlh  thdli^' 
Argoiiiiiitti  tuberculuio,*  and  all  coniuinmg  the  (ki^v 
Ocylhuc  that  has  been  always  found  as  its  itihalitlsot. 
of  the  specimens  were  crushed  by  the  narrow  passage 
th^  stomach,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  quite  perfect,  >i.i 
had  been  so  recently  swallowed  that  1  was  enibk  » 
preserve  several  of  \-arious  mzcs  containing  the  aiuisai.  Tt 
some  of  them  was  attached  a  nidus  of  eggs,  wbicli  »u 
deposited  between  the  animal  and  the  spire.  The  sir.o 
varied  in  size,  from  two-thirds  of  an  inch  to  two  and  a 
inches  in  length;  each  contained  an  octopus,  the  bulk 
shape  of  whieh  was  so  completely  adapted  to  that  of  lb 
shell,  that  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  shell  mcreused  with  the  w; 
nial's  growth.     When  so  many  learned  naturaliil* 
dilToreil  so  in:ili  iially  as  to  the  chaiacler  uf  llie  inliibiU--i 
of  the  argouaula,  it  would  bo  presumption  in  nw  to  ex^K^ 
an  opinion ;  I  therefore  merely  mentiou  the  filcl.  la^  ^ 
thai  in  no  specimen  did  there  appear  to  be  any  oMseetjia 
between  the  animal  and  the  shell.'    ( Voyages  </  * 
vfiiluri'  anti  Ift-nf^lc,  vol.  i.,  p.  lOG.)    \Vc  bail  an  ojK 
tuijtty  of  exaninang  the  specimens  above  alluded  to  tiOt 
af\er  Captain  King's  return,  and  they  bore  OQtincuHjr' 
licular  the  description  given  by  him. 

M.  d'Orbigny  (I'otjage  dam  tAmSritptt  MM^^ 
came  to  a  eonclusion  in  favour  of  the  animal  being  tbeo» 
structor  of  the  shell,  and  eonsequenlly  against  the  prait* 
theory,  from  observations  made  by  lura  oQArgomulaki» 
In  1837,  M.  Rang,  on  his  return  from  Algicra.  wbeu  I:' 
had  been  observing  these  nniroals,  bad  an  intenne" 
M.  de  fitoinvUle,  who  had  then  the  observatiuM  *^ 
Madame  Power  had  jost  made  in  his  hands;  sad. in  W 
of  that  year,  M.  de  Blainville  read  his  elaborate  Repur',  w 
afterwards  published  it,  with  additional  disseriaiionv  if  ''^ 
form  of  a  memoir  or  letter,  in  the  third  number  of  th«.^- 
nule$  Frmfoiiea  et  Eirangires  {TAnatimit  et  de  i'hjin^ 
Ingie.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  parasilisoi  appw  i*^ 
based  on  the  foMowinq;  data;  — 1,  That  the  same»p«««« 
cephalopod  is  not  ulwayn  fountl  m  ihc  same  vpeciei  ef «"»'' 
■.',Tliat  ibe  naliir,il  posiiioii  of  the  aninud  in  lU'  ?.l,ci  ^f"^ 

the  back  of  the  animal  being  sometimes  next  the  outer 
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f  the  shell,  sometimes  next  the  involuted  spire.  3,  That 
ht  aaiiual  duet  not  occapjr  tin  potterior  part  of  the  shell. 
.  That  the  form  of  the  animal  and  of  it»  parts  offers  no 

jncordancc  or  analogy  with  the  >hi'!l.  5,  That  ilic  shell  is 
>  >  op.ike  to  have  permitted  the  intluenco  of  h^-ht  in  iho 
c\olopmcnt  of  the  coloured  pigment  in  *.hc  mantle  of  the 
ephalopod  of  the  oigoiumt.  6.  That  it  is  v«ry  far  from 
oing  true  that  the  argtmaut-thell  pocMSMt  the  flexibility 
i»d  elasticity  ref|iiiMtc  to  liaimunive  wiili  the  loroinoiivo 
ml  respiratory  iiios^ ukiUs  ot  liie  aiuiual.  7,  'Ihut  ilic 
iiiQial  suirns  no  appearance  of  iiicoiivcnitnco  when  de- 
rived uf  Its  slicU.  8,  Thai  a  cephalopod  baa  been  ducovered 
1  (he  Sicilian  »cas  like  that  which  inhabits  the  ar»;onaut, 
ut  without  a  ahelL  These  data  are  designated  by  Profeiaor 
*wtn,  to  whose  ohMrrations  we  shall  presently  advert,  aa 
1«  facts,  with  the  exception  of  the  third,  which  is  only 
irlially  false,  being  true  when  staled  witli  reference  to  the 
'jre  mature  animal  only.  Tiie  otlier  argumentu  of  M.  de 
l&unAille  are  noticed  by  Profesaor  Owen  as  Ibanded  on 
1  'doubted  or  admiwible  faet* ;  but  the  Profeaaor  deniet  tfw 
•  nrlu'iion  drawn  hy  M.  de  Blainvillo. 

Bl.  Sander  Rang  in  consciiueiice  of  the  appearance  of  M. 
!  Blainville's  memoir  or  letter,  published  in  Guerin's 
'  ;^a.rin  de  Zooiogie  a  very  intcre&ling  paper  under  the 

1  of '  IDocuments  pour  servir  i  I'Histoire  Naturelle  des 
eph«lopodt  Cryptodib ranches.'  In  this  memoir  M.  Rang's 
Manrationt  are 'confirmatory.— l.  of  Madame  Power's 
latement  that  the  siphon  it  applied  to  the  part  of  the  shell 
ppoaite  the  involuted  spire;  2,  of  tiie  accuracy  of  her 
eseription  of  the  rehttive  position  of  the  so-called  sails  of 
le  argonaut  with  reference  to  the  shell;  3»  of  her  dis- 
>very  of  the  fheulty  possessed  by  the  aniinal  of  repairing 
ic  shell,  and  many  other  points. 

No  one  will  rtiuse  to  M.  Rang  the  acknowledgment 
jat  he  is  not  only  a  very  accurate  observer,  hut  that  ho  is 
ell  versed  in  the  natural  history  and  anatomy  of  the  mol- 
ifca  generally ;  so  that  here  at  least  no  doubt  can  be  thrown 
n  the  observations. 

M.  Rang  however  appears  to  have  been  sla;;gered  by 
ic  pertinacity  of  M.  de  Blainville  ;  hr  after  all,  he  sums 
p  by  declaring  himself  to  be  '  in  the  most  complete  state  of 
ncertainty.' 

In  February,  1839,  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
erica  of  speeimeiu  of  tiie  Paper  Nautilus  (Argoiumta  Ar^o) 

3n»istini^  of  the  animals  and  thi  ir  shells  of  various  sizes, 
f  ova  in  vsinuus  stages  of  development,  and  of  fraciuied 
belU  in  dtflerent  .stages  of  reparation,  were  exhibited  to  the 
iooloncal  Society  of  London,  and  commented  on  by  Pro* 
iHorXHren,  to  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  for  that 
tirposo  by  Madame  Power,  who  hail  formed  the  collection 
1  Sicily,  in  1838.  In  liie  l  our-^e  of  his  comments  tlie  Pro- 
•v«ior  went  at  lartte  into  the  subject,  an<l  in  ;i<lditioii  to  the  1 
l-Tvations  above  alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  alleged  ' 
^ -^e  tacts  and  admissible  facts  whereon  M.  de  Blainville 
ad  founded  hit  nasouing,  combated  at  great  length,  and* 
I  our  opinion,  with  signal  success,  the  arguments  of  tboae 
'ho  Bdlicre<l  to«liat  ina\  be  termed  the  parasitic  opiniun  : 
n«l  recapiliil.itefl  as  luUows  the  evidence  winch,  indcpcnd- 
ntly  of  any  preconceivi;il  theory  or  statement,  eould  be 
educed  from  the  specimens  then  on  the  table. 

1.  The  cephalopod  of  the  argonaut  eonatantly  maintains 

e  sume  relative  pavilion  in  its  shell. 

_',  The  yuiitig  cephalopod  raBnifests  the  same  concord- 

.ce  between  lliu  form  of  its  \i.A\  ami  that  of  the  sliell, 
iid  tiie  same  perfect  adaptation  ol  the  one  to  the  other  as 
u  the  young  of  Other  testaceous  mollusks. 

3.  The  youui  cephalopod  entirely  fiUa  the  cavity  of  its 
iicil ;  the  fun^  or  the  sac  begins  to  be  withdrawn  ftom 
be  apex  of  the  shell  only  wlmn  the  ovarium  begins  to 
alarge  under  the  sexuul  &iimulu$. 

4,  The  shell  of  the  Argonaut  corresponds  in  size  with 
lial  of  it*  inhabitant,  wtwtever  be  the  diff«rences  of  the 
irter  in  that  reapeet  (The  oheenrations  of  Pdi,  of  Prevost, 

f  Km>;,  and  of  Owen,  arc  lo  the  same  effect. ) 

i.  The  shell  of  the  Arpoiiaut  posses-ie*  all  the  requisite 
IcXibilily  and  elaslitily  uluehihe  inecluinism  of  respiration 
nd  locomotion  in  the  inliabitant  requires ;  it  is  also  per- 
neable  to  light. 

e.  The  cephalopod  inhabiting  the  Argonaut  repairs  the 
hcturcs  of  its  shell  with  a  material  having  the  same  ehe- 
niral  com))OMiion  as  the  original  shell,  and  difTeiiiig  in 
aeebanwai  properties  only  in  being  a  little  more  opake. 

1,  Tbanpaiiiac  material  is  bid  on  firom  without  the  I 


shell,  as  it  should  he  aoemrding  to  the  theory  of  th«»  Ainetton 
of  the  membranous  arms  as  (deifying  organs. 

8,  When  the  embryo  of  the  Argonaut  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  development  in  ovd,  neither  the  meai« 
branoiis  arms  uor  shell  are  developed. 

9,  The  shell  of  the  Aigonaut  does  not  ptosent  anj  de- 
fined nucleus. 

Prolhssor  Owen  condoded  a  most  elaborate  commentary 

by  stating  that  he  regarded  the  facts  already  ascertained  to 
be  deci.-ive  in  proof  that  the  cephalopod  was  the  true  fabri- 
cator of  the  shell  ;  and  thus,  in  our  opinion,  is  set  at  rest— 
priDcipallv  by  the  experiments  of  Madame  Power— a  ques- 
tion which  had  divided  the  opinions  of  aoologists  ftom  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  who  left  the  subject  with  tlic  following' 
acknowledgment:  'But  as  touching  the  generation  and 
growth  of  the  shell,  nothing  is  as  yvt  exactly  deter- 
mmed.'* 

M.  Rang's  account  of  the  locomotion  of  .^^/lau/u  Argo 
is  moat  interesting.  When  the  animal  was  st  rest  and  oon- 
traoted  within  its  shall,  it  ashihilad  the  appaaianee  figured 
below. 


ArgonauU  Ai(o  coDtracUd  within  Hi  stMU,  udltie  mrnbruia  of  th* 
armi  paitiaUy  owrniof  ik  Tb*        Wfia  asw  tf—^  by  Mr.  BAU^ia^ 


'To  return  to  the  description  of  our  poulp,"  says  M. 
Rang,  'which  we  left  contracted  within  the  argonaut-shell, 
and  watching,  with  an  attentive  eye,  what  look  place 
around  it,  we  saw  it  extendinR  itself  from  out  its  shell,  and 
protruding  six  of  its  srms ;  then  it  threw  itself  into  violent 
motion,  and  travelled  over  the  basin  in  all  directions,  often 
dashing  itself  against  the  sides.  In  these  different  move- 
ments ilie  bo<ly  leant  a  little  tci\\ards  the  anterior  pait  of 
the  shell ;  and  the  long  slender  arms,  very  much  extended 
and  collected  into  a  close  bundle,  were  carried  before  it,  as 
well  as  the  tubcb  whieh  showed  itself  open  and  protruded. 
The  locomotion  was  eSbeted  in  the  ordinary  manner  of 

ponlps,  the  iii'  venienl  heint;  hacl; w  aids  by  means  of  the 
co'itraction  of  the  sac  and  the  evpuUioii  of  water  through 
th-.'  M|ihon.  The  disposition  of  the  animal  ami  shell  is  the 
most  favourable  for  accelerating  the  motion  of  the  creature. 
The  lightness  of  the  shell,— its  narrow  and  healed  form,— 
its  width,  which  is  smallest  at  the  part  presented  first  for 
cleaving  the  water— the  membrane  smoothing  over  all  ine- 
qualities of  the  shell — the  bundle  of  arras  extendiii;;  behind 
BO  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance, — the  two  arms 
stretched  like  a  bridge  over  the  cavity  where  the  eggs  are, 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  water  from  that  cavity all  these  adap- 
tations eoncur  to  fbeilitate  the  ghding  of  the  animal  tfarou^ 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  tn  niove.' 

M.  Rang  thought  that  he  perceiveil  ui  the  movements  of 
the  animal,  when  in  open  water,  that  it  had  its  b.ick  upper- 
most, and  conaequenllv  the  tube  below;  but  he  did  not 
constantly  see  it  so:  ne  observed  it  howwrer  with  more 
certainty  in  specimens  of  poulps  whost  ams  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  membranes. 

The  animal  which  they  had  been  watching,  as  above  de- 
scribed, fatigued  by  its  eti'orts  in  a  confined  space,  and  per- 
haps injured  by  the  shocks  which  it  had  sustained  in  coming 
in  contafit  witn  the  side  of  the  basin,  allowed  itself  lo  sink 
to  the  bottom,  and  half  eontraoted  itself  in  order  to  take  re- 
pose ;  soon  after  which  it  exhibited  another  and  unexpected 

••Hi«t.Aaim.,'is.37t  «lMn  a  iblaUad  BCMaataT  lbs  loaaoKtiM  at  tba 
RmuBos,  Us  mMiis,      is  ihwa. 
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ipectaclo.  Filing  some  of  tliu  acctabula  of  its  fore-arms 
upon  the  bottom  of  tbo  basin,  it  rrected  itself  u|M>n  its  bead, 
fpreadiiif>:  out  its  disc,  and  cnrrjing  tbn  shell  straight  above 
it  in  the  normal  position  of  tbo  shells  of  gastropuds  ;  then, 
b<>KinninK  to  crawl,  it  presented  tbo  appearance  of  n  pec- 
(inibranchiate  ronlluHk,  as  M.  Rang  baa  remarked  in  tbo 
nolo  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Half  drawn  bark  into 
its  Hhell,  the  animal  appeared  to  crawl  upon  its  disc,  the 
palroatures  of  wliich  were  a  little  raised  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  its  arms.  The  body  was  hidden  in  the  shell ;  the 
aiphon  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  it  was  turned  forwards; 
iae  arms  which  were  at  liberty  were  very  much  protrudeil 
and  twisting  round,  two  before  and  two  on  each  side:  tbo 
base  nf  f  ,  !,;•(.  orms  seemed  to  prolong  backwards 
and  then  rising  along  the  keel,  they 
uiiii  ihi'ir  large  membranes,  as  when  the 
1  ,  .  imming  in  <lfcri  water.  '  Thus,' continues  M. 
Uuikfl^iNtiig  rrri  ^V,  at  on  c  and  littoral,  presents  a 

i  'l's  at  the  surfareof  the 
t.and  when  it  crawls 
o  I'ontrnry,  uppermost ; 
cp^lfniy  to  what  wo  sec 


amontr  the  pelagic  mollusks  on  tba  one  band,  iq^  t^i 
littoral  mollusks  on  the  other.' 


tba 

.1  ■ 


immmg  u 
ig  rrri  ^v,  at  qi' 
ranes.    ,>'jii;m  wL.  ,. 
Thus,'  o  ',«ud  r  •  ■mrt  1 
c  and  littoramollil  luii  i' 
ims  at  the  s«  odt  la  8 
est,  and  wl  v  Lna  ,1 
oit*  0uq  AfA  puu  *! 
'.inji!  or  lUG     am  in  ' 


ATpmaaU  Arxo  nuMaf  oa  iu  1im<1  at  Ike  botlon.  (Buf) 

Tbo  progress  of  the  ai\imal,  when  movinp  as  last  abnt 
presented,  was  slow,  and  it  worketl  itself  onwards  like  I 
gnsturopo<Ious  mollusks.  M.  Rang  remark*  that  the  i 
tation  was  only  apparent ;  for  the  suckers  really  cauied 
motion. 

When  the  poulp  was  at  the  point  of  dcatK  it  Am  n 
slow  degrees  its  large  arms  and  their  membrnnrs,  ii»4« 
traded  ibem  upon  tlu  m&elves  and  all  the  other  arnu,! 
to  obstruct  the  opening  of  the  i-brll.  At  this  notBdrt 
shell  was  moved,  and  ibe  poulp  separated  itself  fm 
not  volunlardy  but  accidentally,  for  ii  no  longer  bcUit 
any  way.  It  apptaied  at  first  to  become  a  little 
mated,  made  some  movements  in  the  basin 
bead,  then  fell  from  weakness,  and  soon  died. 
pas.scd  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

Translations  of  tbo  memoirs  of  Madame 
M.  Ransf  will  be  found  in  The  Magozine  qf  Sai 
tory,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  iV.  S. 

In  the  Dibrancliiatc  Octopods,  generally,  the 
spherical  cac  with  thick  paiiete^.  In  the  A, 
oviducts  are  two  in  number,  long  and  convolui 
with  glandular  coats  throughout,  but  without  p*rtiil 
largements :  (here  arc  no  separate  nidamental  glan^  " 
oviducts  are  continued  by  a  short  common  passasa  froi  m 
ovary  and  form  several  convolution*  before  Ibey  I 
their  termination,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Ortopw.  'j 
they  differ  from  F.hdouf  and  Octopus,  in  havine  no  | 
diilar  laminated  bo<iics  developed  upon  them:  IDS  mil 
ova  of  the  Argonaut  are  consequently  connected  lop 
by  the  secretion  of  tbo  linina;  membrane  of  the  loaj 
tortuous  oviducts.  These  ova  occupy  a  greater  or  l«* 
portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  shtdl ;  they  are  oval,  about 
a  lino  in  length  before  the  development  of  the  embrjo 
commcncetl.  ond  arc  connected  in  clusters  by  long  filwr 
In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  i 
paration  (No.  2657  B.,  Phytiolngical  Series)  of  tn  ^ 
naut  (Argomuta  n{fa,  Owen)  with  the  ventral  psrietd 
the  abdomen  and  the  gills  removed,  to  show  the  feinal" 
gans  of  generation.  The  ovary  is  lodged  at  the  Wj 
of  the  viiceral  s.ic.  The  two  oviducts,  which  areeootB'j 
from  its  posterior  part,  are  convoluted  at  first,  and  thw" 
vancc  straight  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  funnel  (fj 
vol.  iv.,  Owen.)  J 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  the  Cephalapods  hi^lj 
known  to  be  diojcious  with  reference  to  the  soxusl  of* 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  great  majority  of  female**  j 
•ire  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  of  a  male  Ar^onmil^ 
ing  been  taken:  it  remains  to  bo  prove<l  whether  ibis  wjj 
from  the  comparative  activity  of  the  males,  their  ri"'*'"* 
small  numbers,  or  from  their  not  being  furni'he*!  i^" 
some  have  thought  to  be  not  an  impossible  rass)  f >>« 
shell  at  all. 

Place  in  the  Systrm. — Tlic  natural  situation 
nauta  appears  to  be  that  assigned  to  it  by  Prol 
namely  m  the  Testaceous  family  of  the  tribe 
Mr.  Owen's  second  order  of  Ccpbalopods — OHtTi.^^-j  . 

(Generic  Characlar.— Body  oh\on^,  rounded:  nf>»t»l!** 
Iiering  posteriorly  to  the  head;  ft rui  or  dorsal  pii'of'^ 
dilated  and  membranous  at  the  extremity.  *jJ55 
a  valve,  but  articulateil  at  its  base  by  two  baU-and 
joints  to  the  inner  sides  of  the  mantle.  Branchial  A"" 
With  fleshy  appendages.    No  internal  horny  or  teit»««'°' 
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dinrentii;  but  on  extornal.  tnonotbalatnous,  aymmetrical 
ell,  cuntaiuing,  but  not  attached  to,  the  body  of  the  ani> 
al.  which  alto  dcpoaita  ita  eggs  in  thu  cavity  of  the  abelL 
•wen.) 

Otogrttf'fiical  Dittribution. — Tlie  teas  of  warm  latitudes 
m  littoral  uiid  ix.'la{;ic.  Cuptaiu  King's  tpecimena  above 
ticed  (three  of  which  by  the  way  had  no  eggs  in  the 
HU)  were  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  Dolphin  caught 
worda  of  six  hundred  leagues  from  land. 
'■°  erul  species  arc  already  known;  and  the  apeciBc 
lers  lent  in  great  measure  upon  the  tuberculosities 
i  rib-hke  elevations  on  the  outside  of  the  shell  and  on  the 
wdth  of  the  keel.  The  absence  or  presence  of  prujecl- 
;  pointed  prooeaMs  at  the  sides  of  the  aperture  near  the 
nX  port  cannot  safely  be  relied  on  as  a  specific  character : 

)>oa»esscd  both  broad-keeled  and  narrow-keeled  speci- 
ns  (now  in  the  Hntish  Museum),  in  which  the  projuct- 
;  urocoss  was  pn»eul  on  one  side  of  the  sbtiU  and  abteul 

the  other.         i  ii  - 


BV'Ua  of  AnionauU  Ar|o 
yMat. 


SbtUf  cf  ArgonauU  tabvreoloM. 
«,yguaf. 


The  fossil  genus /?if//#ropAon  is  placed  by  Professor  Owen 
with  Argonauta  in  the  family  of  Testaceous  Octopoda. 

[BsLLKHOntO.N.] 

PAPER  IIANOINGS,  a  term  applied  (somewhat  in- 
oorreutly)  to  the  stained  paper  pasted  against  the  walla  of 
apartments,  &c.  The  word  '  hangings'  was  originally  and 
properly  applied  to  the  woven  or  ouibroidercd  tapestry  with 
which  the  walls  of  elegant  rooms  were  covered.  From  the 
time  necessary  for  their  production,  theso  were  too  costly 
for  any  classca  but  the  wealthy.  About  200  years  ago  how* 
over,  a  mode  was  devised  of  printing  or  painting  u  pattern  on 
sheets  of  paper,  and  pasting  them  against  the  walls  of  a 
room;  those  arc  'paper-hangings,'  and  they  have  greatly 
conlnbuted  (o  the  comfort  and  clranliness  of  domestic  apart- 
ments. 

There  are  three  modes  of  producing  the  required  de- 
vice. 1.  Wooden  blocks  ore  carved,  rcpresentint;  in  relief 
the  outhue*  of  the  figure  ;  an  impression  is  taken  from  these 
blocks,  and  thu  device  is  completed  by  painting  with  a  ]iencil. 
2.  A  sheet  of  pa|)er,  leather,  tin,  or  copper,  is  cut  out  into 
the  required  device,  and  laid  on  the  paper  to  be  stained  ;  a 
brufth.  dipped  in  n  coloured  pigment,  and  worked  over  the 
surface  of  the  perforated  plate,  convoys  the  pigment  through 
all  the  perforations,  and  formb  u  pattern  on  the  paper.  3.  A 
block  is  carved  for  each  of  the  colours  to  be  employed,  and 
an  impression  from  all  the  blocks  in  succession  fills  up  the 
design  on  the  paper.  The  firtit  of  these  modes  is  too  slow 
and  costly  for  ordinary  use ;  the  second  produces  imperfect 
outlines,  and  is  now  chictly  employed  (under  the  name  of 
tiendUing)  to  paint  a  pattern  on  the  plaster  walls  of  a  room, 
without  using  paper-hangings ;  the  third,  which  is  the  mode 
almost  exclusively  employed  at  the  present  day,  is  described 
litre. 

The  paper  is  printed  in  pieces  twelve  yards  long,  and 
to  produce  these  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  paste  six- 
teen or  eighteen  sheets  of  paper  together  at  the  e<1ges. 
But  machine- made  jiaper  now  allows  the  paper-stainer  to 
procure  the  whole  length  in  one  piece.  A  '  piece'  is  laid  out  on 
a  long  bench,  and  the  '  ground-colour' a]iplied,  consisting  of 
pounded  whiting  tinted  by  the  addition  of  some  pigment, 
and  liquefied  by  the  aid  of  melted  size;  this  is  laid  on  with 
large  brushes.  When  the  paper  is  dry,  it  is  ready  to  receive 
the  print.  Let  us  suppose  the  pattern  to  contain  three 
colours, — red,  dark  green,  and  light  green.  Three  blocks 
are  carved  in  hard  wood,  the  uncut  parts  (as  in  a  common 
wood-block)  representing  the  device ;  each  block  h  intended 
for  one  colour  only;  and  care  is  taken  that  uil  three  shall 
combine  their  devices  properly,  when  printed.  The  three 
pigments  being  mixed  with  melted  size,  in  separate  vessels, 
one  of  them  (say  red)  is  spread  with  u  brush  on  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with  leather  or  llannel:  the  proper  blook  is 
laid  face  downwards  on  the  wet  paint,  takes  up  a  layer  of  it, 
ond  imparts  it  to  the  paper,  on  which  it  is  iromedistely 
pressed.  Another  similar  inipiession  is  made  adjoining  (he 
first ;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  '  piece"  has  been  printed  with 
the  red  device.  When  dried,  the  pajicr  goes  through  the 
same  process  a  second  time,  with  the  substitution  of  a  diflfer- 
ent  colour  and  a  difl^erent  block  from  those  before  used.  A 
third  process  with  the  other  shade  of  green  finishes  the 
printing.  Each  block  is  furnished  with  small  pins  at  (he 
••orners,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  succesbive  impressions  are 
made  lo  ciwiespond  properly.  As  many  as  seven  or  eight 
colours  are  sometimes  employed  in  one  pattern,  and  gene- 
rally speaking  there  must  be  as  many  blocks  as  there  are 
colours. 

Some  pa i>er- hangings  hove  a  glossy  or  '  satin '  ground.  To 
produco  this,  a  ground  of  satin  white,  properly  tinted,  is  laid 
on;  this  ground  i«  then  rubbed  with  powdered  French 
chalk  worked  by  means  ofabrush,  untila  gloss  is  produced. 
Afler  this  the  printing  proceeds  as  usual.  These  'salin' 
papers  sometimes  receive  an  additional  beauty,  by  being 
passed  between  t\so  slightly  hcitcd  rollers,  one  of  which  has 
an  engraved  pattern  in  imitation  of  watered  and  figured 
■ilk.  file. :  this  pattern  is  thujj  imparted  to  the  paper.  Flock 
papers  are  tho«e  in  which  a  portion  of  the  pattern  somewhat 
resembles  woollen  cloth.  When  the  proper  ground-colour 
has  been  applied,  the  device  is  printed,  not  with  a  coloured 
pi;.(meiit,  but  wiili  japnn  gold-size,  and  on  this  gold  i^ize  is 
sprinkled  the  flock,  consisting  of  fraptncnts  of  woidlen  rloih 
cut  into  a  sort  of  down  and  Jyed.  "The  llock  adheres  to  ihe 
gold  8:ze  and  can  easily  bo  brushed  off  the  other  parts. 
Sometimes  flocks  of  two  or  three  colours  are  employed; 
these  are  laid  on  at  separate  times.   Slripcd  poper*  aitj 
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sometimes  produceil  in  a  singular  manner.  The  colour 
fimther  more  liquid  than  in  other  cases)  is  contained  in  a 
tlOttgh  having  parallel  sUU  in  tha  bottom.  Hie  paper  is 
made  to  pass  quickly  under  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  by 
means  of  a  revolving  cvlinder,  and  tluis  rl  r  itr-  a  dcpu-il 
of  colour  in  parallel  Imes,  through  the  slits  m  ilic  boitom 
of  the  trough.  By  a  modification  of  this  method  is  prodiu  uil 
what  i»  termed  a  blended  ground.  A  trough,  containing 
many  dittinet  eelli,  it  flUed  with  Tariooe  tint*  of  any  given 
colour,  one  lint  to  each  cell.  A  long  narrow  brush  being 
dipped  into  all  those  cells,  takes  up  a  portion  of  each  tint, 
vhich  it  applies  lo  a  roller;  from  the  roller  llie  pi;;nient  is 
transferred  to  a  revolving  brush,  and  from  the  brush  to  the 
paper.  Thui  b  pfodnoBd  a  blended  or  shaded  gcouid, 
which  aAerwaids  receives  any  desired  pattern. 

Bronze  or  imitatbn  Rold-powder  is  tlreqoently  applied  to 
pnpers.  A  device  being  printed  in  japan  gold-size,  the 
powder  la  lightly  rubbed  over  tlie  paper,  and  adheres  to  the 
gold-size.  The  remainder  of  the  pattern  is  oointnotily  , 
ininled  in  colours.  In  some  papers,  leaf-gold,  silver,  or 
eopper  is  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  pattern:  this  is  a 
slow  and  expensive  pro<'e88.  Some  papers,  in  order  to  bear 
wailiing  or  vleatunj.'.  urc  printed  with  colours  mixed  with 
oil  or  \Aruish  instead  ofsi/.e. 

Tiie  modes  of  cutting  the  pieces  of  papur  and  pasting 
then  against  a  waU  are  too  obvious  to  need  mention  here. 

A  recent  duttg*  in  the  duty  charjnd  on  all  kinds  of 
paper,  is  likely  to  have  eonsidemble  eneet  in  extending  the 
use  and  improving  tlie  manufacture  of  paper-lian^'ings. 
The  duty  on  the  paper  itsr  If  has  been  reduced  Auiu  id.  to 
1^.  per  pound;  while  the  additional  duty  of  l{<f.  ner 
aquarc  yard  of  paper-hangings,  considorctl  m  such,  nas 
been  wholly  repealed.  '  The  reduction  of  price  it  has 
occasioned,  has  enabled  a  much  larger  class  of  persons  to 
get  their  apartments  papered ;  and  it  will  in  this  way  be 
jir*j<lueiive  not  only  of  a  ^'rcal  ad  litiunal  demand  for  paper, 
but  of  a  great  increase  of  comfort  and  i icanlincss.'  (MHJul- 
lod).)  Faper-hangings  are  indeed  now  made  tax  so  tow  a 
pspioe  aa  flve>penoe  for  the  pieee  of  twelve  vard:<. 

With  regard  to  the  paittnu  of  pRper-hangiogs,  we  may 
remark,  tliat  the  attention  whicli  Ims  lately  Le.-n  give:;  In 
the  promutiutl  of  the  arts  uf  dei^igu  will  prohi»Siy  lead  to 
much  improvement  in  the  dcvu^s  for  paper-haij,'i.igs,  as 
well  as  for  other  ornamental  productions.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Loudon  snggestcd  that  'an  instructive  naturd  history 
paper  for  cottages  and  the  walls  of  nurseries  and  school- 
rooms mi^ht  be  formed,  by  printing  figures  uf  all  the  com- 
moner aiid  more  ininortont  plants  and  animals,  with  tlie  ■icieii- 
titicand|>iipidiu-iianiei  beneath  them  ;  each  plant  ot  atiirnal 
htdngsurr  nnded  \>\  linen,  boaiito  appear  citlicrin  frames  or 
as  if  paioted  on  the  euds  of  stones  and  bricks.'  An  in^'e- 
niotti  suggestion  «n  the  subject  of '  iDtelleetnal  pa  per- hang- 
ings' ban  NceDtty  been  made  in  No.  i04  of  the'  Penny  Ma- 
gastne.* 

PAPHLAGO'NI.\    mn<<.yayoyia).  a    prn\  inco   of  A-,ia 

Minor,  also  called  Pyleomonia  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  2j,  was 
hounded  nn  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  south  by  the 

Eirt  of  Phrygia  afterwards  called  Galatia,  on  the  east  by 
ontus.  nnd  on  the  west  by  Bitliyiiia.  It  vias  separated 
from  Bilhynia  by  the  PiUrtheni'.is  (UUt  or  B.irtan),  and  from 
Pontus  by  the  Ilalvb  (Kizil  eruiak),  which  was  al^)  its 
eastern  boundary  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  6,  7*Ji. 

Papblagonia  is  dewribcd  by  XenophoD  iAnab^  v.  6,  s.  6) 
as  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  nid  very  high 
mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  cluiins  of  nxmnloins, 
running  parallel  to  one  another  from  ^vest  to  east.  The 
higher  and  moje  southerly  of  liiese  chains,  calLd  Olgnssy's 
by  Plolamy,  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  inoun;ai!i  rham 
which  extenila  from  the  Hellespont  toArmemu,  and  was 
known  to  the  anticnts  under  the  names  of  Ida  and  Tcmnon 
in  Mysia,  and  Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Briisa. 
[Anatolia,  p.  103.]  Strabo  (xii,,  p.  j-",  l,  ;,r,-j)  lio\v(-\er  ap- 
pears to  give  the  name  of  Olgassys  tu  the  vliaiu  of  moun- 
tains in  the  northern  part  of  Papblagonia,  on  which  the 
Paphlagonians  had  built  many  temples.  The  country  be- 
tween these  two  ehains  of  mountains  is  drained  by  the 
Amiiias  (Kara  sr.),  which  Hows  into  the  Halys.  There 
were  sevi  ral  small  streams  which  flowed  from  the  ir.imn- 
tauis  111  the  iioiili  of  I'apblagonia  into  tb*;  Koxinc.  bvii  the 
only  river  of  importance  besides  the  Amuioj  and  llal}s 
was  the  Pathenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  be  inijun- 
aablo.  (Xen.,  Ana/h,  v.  fi,  s.  9.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pompeiopolisi  in  the  aentcal  part  of  Ihe  promcci  was  a 


mounlaiu  called  Sandoracurgiura,  where,  acconliag  loStnba 
(xii.,  p.  562),  sandaraca  was  obtained  in  mines,  which  wme 
worked  bycriminalStWho  died  in  gnat  Dumben  in  csna^ 
quence  or  the  nnhealthinem  of  the  labour.  The  mnlsiact 

spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  probably  the  samr  u  tinoYtv 
which  was  a  kind  of  red  ochre,  obtained  by  the  Greeks  frc-a 
Sinope,  from  wliieh  place  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Paphlagonians  are  said  by  Homer  (/^.,  il  861,  %it\U 
have  come  to  tl^  assistaneeef  the  Trojans  under  the  comsDaal 
of  Pylsemenes  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.  This  nenti-js 
of  the  Heoeti  in  connection  with  the  Paphlagonians  se«ngij 
to  have  puzzled  some  of  (ae.Jitient  writers.  Several  «^ 
planations  of  the  passage  wcie  given;  but  the  oue  vb"i 
appeared  most  probable  to  Strabo  {  xii.  544)  was  that  ibe  H« 
neti  were  a  Paphlagonian  people^  who  followed  PjFhsiaem 
to  Troy,  and,  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  emigrated  i 
Thrace,  and  at  length  wandered  to  Italy  ,  where  tlx-y  f^v.h 
under  the  name  of  Veneti.  Pliny  (vi.  -2  )  also  i  onnocU  lb 
I  Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  luily  viimiv  thcsuibi 
rity  of  Cornelius  Nepos ;  but  few  modern  critics  will  be  it 
po$e<l  toattadimum«wdit  to  a  rambling  story  of  this  ka 
which  seems  to  bav«  ariMn  merely  from  the  aimihinnn 
the  two  names. 

The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by  Croesus.  (Herod, 
28.)  They  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Perktau  eicyici 
and  were  governed  by  a  satrap  m  the  reign  of  Darius  H; 
staspis  (Heiod.,  vii.  7i) :  but  they  ttipaar  in  lai«t  tmtn,  M 
several  other  nations  in  the  remote  parte  of  the  9mA 
empire,  lo  have  been  only  nominally  subject  to  the  kuif  i 
Persia.  On  the  return  oi"  the  Tcu  Thousand,  we  find  ta 
they  were  governed  by  Corylas,  who  does  not  appear  to  by 
been  a  satrap  (^vwf,  Xenophon  calls  \\im,Anab.,\i.  b 
and  who  did  not  nraitate  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Grteh 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Papblagonia,  together 
Cappadocia.  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Diod.  Sic,  iri 
3.)  It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pvatm 
but  aAer  the  conquest  of  Pontus  by  the  Romans,  it  app«-i 
to  have  been  allowed  to  have  kings  of  its  own.  the  lut 
whom  was  Deiotarus*  the  son  of  Castor.  (StralN^  xii-M^ 
Under  the  eariy  Roman  emperoie  it  did  not  form  a  mi 
ate  province, but  was  united  to  the  province  of  Galati^l 
the  time  of  Constantino,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  ie^^ri 
province. 

The  principal  town  of  Paphlagonia  was  Siuope  (Siood 
a  colony  of  tiie  Milesians  (Xen.,  Anab.,  \l  1,  a.  1$),  w^i 

wa.s  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Autolycus,  a  compici 
of  Jason.  It  was  built  upon  a  peninsula,  and  was  forn^ 
centuries  one  of  the  most  nourishing  commercial  towr-< 
the  Euxine.    In  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  its  trade  is 

frcatly  decrease<l,  it  was  a  pbci;  uf  considerable  irapomsi 
t  was  van-  stronglyfarttfied*aud  possessed  many  handm 
public  buildings.  The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  was  fS 
fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  catch  oJli 
coa.st  great  numbers  of  i>elamydes,  a  species  of  tuuny-U 
Sinope  maintained  its  imlepenilence  till  the  second  ccttJ 
before  the  Christian  a;ra,  when  it  was  taken  by  PhameMil 
king  of  Pontus,  and  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Poo^ 
Mitbridates  the  Great,  who  was  born  there,  made  it  4 
capital  of  his  dominions,  and  adorned  it  with  many  i<M 
buildings.  During  the  war  winch  be  carried  on  wilt 
Romans,  it  was  taken  by  LucuUus.  It  was  subsequt^ 
made  a  Roman  colony,  liiorreucs  the  Cynic  wa*  bomialil 
town.  (Strabo»  xii.       646  i  Plin.,  vi  i.) 

West  of  Sinope  on  the  coast  were— Harmene,  off 
the  Ten  Thousand  anchored  for  five  da}s  (Xen.,  .^iu| 
vi.  1,  s.  15-1 7);    Abonteichos,  afterwaids  c;tUcd  loncfJ 
(  Amahal),  winch  is  <U'scr;l)ed  by  Strabo  (xii.  545)  asa>na 
tow  a,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  impostor  AlcuDdci;| 
whom  Lucian  has  given  us  an  account;  and  Aosi'' 
(Amasera),  formerly  called  Sesanius,  under  which  Mr..i^ 
occurs  in  Homer  l//.,  ii.  85.3).    Amastris  was  built  xiy^i 
penins'.ila.  k:\  eacli  side  of  which  thore  was  a  liailmir  ' 
received  thi.>  name  of  Amastris  from  Auiii»tri5,  tliewil?' 
Dionysius.  the  tyrant  of  Heruclea,  and  th*  danghtsrt 
Oxyathrss,  who  was  bnAher  of  the  i>sntts  eonqncis^  k 
I   Alexander.  She  peopled  the  new  town  with  the  inhnbtttsj 
of  Sesamus,  Cytorus,  Cromnum,  and  Tium.    (Siralo.  vs 
p.  jM.)    Amastris  is  roeulioiied  by  the  younger  Pliny \tf 
\.        as  a  beiiutiful  town  in  his  time. 
;      The  principal  towns  in  the  inland  part  of  I^phbuiii«^ 
were  -Poinpeiopolis^on  the  river  .Vmnias,  which  ««5  builib 
r  Pumpey  after  Ins  conquest  of  Mithridates  ;  und  (>ajixii.  <> 
i  the  conflnes  of  Galutia,  whicU  u^s  the  re&ideoco  of  I^**) 
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ru5,  riie  last  king  of  the  Paphlsgoatatu.   (Strabo,  Xii. 


) 


PAPHOS.  [CvpRos] 

PA'FIAS,  one  of  the  earlv  Christian  writer*  in  the  Greek 
BfMgi^VM  bicbop  of  Utorapolia  in  Asia  at  the  be^nning 
'Aeweond  «entttry.  Aocording  to  Gave,  he  flourished  in 
e  year  1 10,  ;\ccoi  dinfj  to  others  in  1 1  j  or  1 1 1  TT  -  wrote 
«  bouks,  eiitakd  '  Aa  Explication  of  the  Words  (or 
tacles)  of  the  Lord,'  which  are  now  lo$t.  In  a  pasiage  of 
is  work  which  ia  quoted  bj  KiiMbtw,  Fapiaa  profetsea  to 


ve  taken  naat  pains  to  gain  inAniMiian~naM«litig^ 

inatianity  from  those  who  had  known  the  apostles,  ana 
(Be  remarkable  stalement^  of  his  respvciiiig  the  upo^slies 
1  L'vangeUstsare  still  preserved.  Accordini>;  to  Irentcus, 
wan  himself  a  bearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Poly- 
r  He  is  said  by  Busebia*  to  have  Wen  a  Milleniianan. 
d  a  man  of  little  mind. '  aa  »fipmn»'tu/»  Eiiaebius» '  from 

I  own  vriUnKi.'  (SuMbiiMk  ISM.  &e..  iii.  3»i  Cave. 
»/.  XtV,  radar  'Fapiaa;*  iMdnw^  OMfiM%,  pL  ii.. 

PAPIER  mAcHE'.  the  French  term  for  a  preparation 
looutened  paper,  of  which  many  articles  an  manabc- 
red  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  Bueh  artieles 
N  bean  made  in  Franca  for  more  than  a  century,  for  in 
•0  OM  Martin,  a  German  varnisher.  went  to  Pans  to  ^ 
m  this  manufacture  from  Lefevre.    On  iclurning  to  his  ' 

II  country,  ho  was  sa  successful  in  his  exertions,  that  his  \ 
per  tnuff-boxes  were  called,  aAer  him,  *  Martins.'  So 
Kb  roooajr  want  from  Pruaaia  to  Ffanea  ia  ptmlMaa  of 
pier-mAeM  artielaa,  that  FVadafie  II.,  in  176S,  Oilabtiahod 
aanufartoty  at  Berlin,  which  soon  became  very  success- 
Brunswick,  Niirnberg,  Vienna,  and  Other  German 

ms,  by  degrees  cotnmenceil  the  manolboAlU^  and  it  is 
w  earned  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
rwo  modaa  are  adopCed  of  making  articles  of  thia  kind : 
by  glueing  or  paatmg  diffarent  thicknesses  of  paper  toge- 
ir ;  2,  by  mixing  the  aubatanee  of  the  paper  into  a  pulp 
I  prc^^inL^  It  into  moulds.  The  first  mode  is  adopted 
net  pally  lur  tlu>!iu  articles,  such  as  trays,  &c.,  in  which  a 
erably  plain  and  flat  surface  is  to  be  produced.  Common 
iiboard,  such  aa  fiima  the  covers  oS  books,  may  convey 
ae  idea  of  thia  sort  of  manufketura.  Sheela  of  atrong 
yer  are  glued  together,  and  then  so  powerfully  pressed 
t  the  different  strata  of  paper  be  come  as  one.  Slight 
:%-alures  may  be  ^-ivL-u  to  such  pasteboard  «hen  datnii  by 
•  use  of  presses  and  muulda.  Some  of  the  snuff-boxes 
made  by  glueing  piecta  of  papar,  Cttt  to  the  sins  of  the 
s  bottom*  and  aidcMn  mm  on  anolkar,  found  a  fkame  or 
uld.  whtdi  ia  aftervaidi  lemovad.  Ajtirlea  made  of 
t<L  board  have  rff.-n  a  fine  black  polish  imparted  to  them 
lLc  following  niiiaiier :  — After  being  done  over  with  a 
(ture  of  size  an<l  lampblack,  they  receive  a  coating  of  a 
iuliar  varuish.  Turpentine  ts  boiled  down  till  it  becomes 
ck.  and  three  times  as  much  amber  in  fine  powder  is 
Kikled  into  it,  with  tbe  addition  of  a  litfle  spirit  or  oil  of 
t>  atine.  When  tbe  amber  ia  meltad,  some  itarcooolla 
I  some  more  spirit  of  turpentine  are  added,  and  the 
oic  well  sttned.  After  beint;  strained,  this  varnish  ts 
tod  with  ivory-black,  and  applied  in  a  hot  room  on  the 
mr>mfiobi£  artidaa,  which  are  then  placed  in  a  heated 
s.  Two  or  three  eoating*  of  the  blaek  vamiah  vill  pro- 
re  a  'inrnMi-  and  ^lot^sy  surface  impervious  to  water, 
papier- niacin'-,  properly  so  called,  however,  is  that  which  is 
«sed  into  moulds  in  the  state  of  a  pulp.  Tins  pulp  is 
terally  made  of  cuttings  of  coarse  paper  boiled  in  water, 
I  beaten  in  a  mortar  till  they  assume  the  consistence  of 
•8to»  which  ia  boiled  in  a  tolutioa  of  gum>arabio  or  of 
>  to  ««•  h  tenadty.  The  nouUa  are  ^rred  in  the  oaual 
y  ana  the  pulp  poured  into  them,  a  counter-mould  being 

£loyed  to  make  the  cast  nothing  more  than  a  crust  or 
i,  as  in  plaster-casis.   In  some  manufactories,  instead 
uaing  enttinga  of  made  paptr,  the  pulp  employed  by  the 
Mr-maker  ia*  after  aome  ntruer  liaaimaiit,  potirad  mm 
I  moulds  to  produce  papier-m&ch^  ornaments. 
Tbt*  u?e  of  ornaments  made  in  the  way  just  described  is 
i.diy  iiicreasini?.    The  carved  and  composiition  ornaments 
l>loyed  to  decorate  picture  and  glass  frames  arc  in  some 
wa  supenedad  by  those  of  papier-midii;  but  itia  in  the 
■oration  of  eeiUnn  aud  walls  of  rooma  and  the  interiors 
I  lablie  bufldinga  that  papier-mlehi  ia  found  most  valua- 
Plaster  and  composition  ornaments  are  vry  pnnrlcrous ; 
-V8(i  ornaitieiits  tu-e  cosUy ;  but  those  of  paper  are  light 
d  of  nv.»derate  price.    U  IWDy  Of  «0t  UMtlm  in  ih* 
P.  C,  Ho.  1066. 


House  of  Lords,  in  the  Pantheon  Bazaar,  in  tome  of  the 
splendid  steam -boats  recently  built,  and  in  nunwnma  other 
instances,  wbeie  iniernal  decorations  are  required.  pa|)icr- 
mSehft  ornaments  have  been  largely  employed.  Maps  in 
relief  are  also  occasionally  made  of  papier  m  n  lu'. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  which  we  have  heard  of 
llie  employment  of  papier-in.(<  lie  is  one  of  winch  mention 
IS  made  in  a  recent  volnnie  of  Ersch  and  Gruber'a  'AUea> 
meine  Encyclopadie.'  Near  Bergen  in  Norway  a  ehureh 
has  been  built  capable  of  holdiiw  nearly  a  thousand  persons. 
Thiabuildintr  is  octagonal  vithont,  hut  perfectly  circular 
within.  Tl  ij  n  '  erior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  exterior  of 
the  Coriniiiiaii  columns,  is  covered  with  papier-iuach6. 
The  roof,  the  ceiling,  the  statues  within  the  church,  and 
the  basso-rihevos  on  tbe  outside  of  tbe  walls*  are  also  made 
of  this  substance.  Tbe  papier>mlpM  was  made  water* 
proof  and  nmrly  (Ire-proof  by  an  application  of  vitriol  water 
and  lime  slaked  with  whey  and  white  uf  egg.  We  may 
hwc  remark,  that  paper  roofs  have  been  oi  casionally  used  in 
England.  Sheets  of  stout  paper  are  dipped  in  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  pitch,  dried,  nailed  on  in  the  manner  of  &lates, 
and  then  tarred  again :  thia  roof  ia  waterproof*  but  it  ia 
unfortunately  very  combnatible. 

PAPILIONA  CE.^,a  fiincifnl  name  given  !o  the  princi- 
pal division  of  Leguminous  plants,  from  an  imaginary  i"©- 
semblanoe  between  their  lloweisand  a  Papdio,  or  butterfly. 
This  appearance  is  owing  to  tbe  excessive  irregularity  of 
the  petals  of  such  plants,  one  pilal  being  large  and  ex- 
panded flat, and  the  otheff  four  arranged  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner, and  nraeh  smaller.  The  garden  pea  offers  a  familiar 
example  of  this  structure.  In  technical  language,  the  back 
or  largest  petal  is  the  v^xillwH,  or  standard,  the  two  ex- 
ternal of  the  lateral  petals  aide,  or  wings,  and  the  tWO  iBta« 
rior,  w  hich  adhere  bv  one  edge,  the  carina,  or  itttL 

PAPlNlA'NUS.  VKMl'LlUfi.  waa  a  pupil  of  Ihelurist 
Q.  Cervidius  Semvola  at  the  same  time  with  Senttmins 
Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  Under  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aureluis  he  held  the  office  of  advocatus  fisci,  in  .vli  h  he 
succeeded  S.  Severua.  After  Beverus  became  emperor, 
Papinian  was  his  libeDorum  magister.  and  prtefectus  pr»> 
torio.  Pauiua  inferma  us  that  he  had  given  an  opinion  be- 
fore Papinian  in  hta  auditorium.  (Dig.,  20,  tit.  6,  s.  12; 
Z)/A'.,  12,  tit.  1,  s.  10.) 

Severus  was  always  on  intimate  terms  with  Papinian,  and 
at  his  d  :.tli  rcconimenili  d  to  him  his  two  sons  Caracalla 
and  Gela.  Caracalla  murdered  his  brother,  aud  kbmily 
after  put  lo&aih  I*apinian.  together  with  FUpinian's  son. 
who  was  quastor.  The  cause  of  thia  esaentton  is  only  ob- 
senraly  stated  (Spart..  Sever ^  e.  81 ;  AtOm.  Carae.,  c.  8) ; 
but  it  appeal  8  that  the  rigid  morality  of  Papinian  w  as  shocked 
by  the  brnial  conduct  of  Caracalla,  and  that  he  showed  his 
disapprobation  of  his  unnatural  act. 

Few  Ruman  jurists  were  held  in  higher  estimation  than 
Papinian,  and  he  is  often  cited  in  the  moat  honourable 
manner  both  hy  the  hiatoriana  (Sparta  Sever ^  c.  2 1 )  and  in 
various  parte  of  the  code  (Cod.,  5,  tit  71,  s.  14,  &c.).  Jus- 
tinian (Cunst.  ad  Anlcn  .)  in  the  course  of  study  w  hich  ho 
laid  down  after  the  completion  of  the  'Institutes.'*  Digest,' 
and  'Code,'  in  speaking  of  the  third  year's  course  of  study, 
makea  apecial  mention  of  Fapinian.  The  twentieth,  twenty* 
first,  and  twenty'seeond  hooka  of  tbe  *  Digest*  were  en 
joined  to  be  read  m  place  'acuiissimi  Papiniani;'  the  nama 
PapinianisUm  was  still  to  be  retained  by  the  students  uf 
the  thud  \ear,  and  the  festival  foruieily  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work,  it  was  declaied.  should 
be  solemnly  kept  as  usual,  in  order  that  the  memory  uf  the 
great  Fapinian  might  be  for  ever  preserved.  Tbe '  Digest* 
containa  extraets  from  his  thirty-seven  heokt  of  *QuM- 
tiones,'  his  nineteen  books  of  '  Responsa,' and  fragments 
from  his  two  books  of  '  Delinitioaes,'  liis  two  books  oil 
'  Adulteria,'  and  a  single  book  on  'Adulleria;'  also  fiuni 
a  Greek  fragment,  entitled  Ik  roS  aarvvcfUKmi  novoQi^^"" 
fw3  Uavtarov,  that  is, 'On  the  duly  of  the  ^diles  in  Rom 
and  tbe  Muoicioia.'  I^pinian  is  chietly  quoted  by  Paulus 
and  Ulpian,  ana  sometimes  also  by  Mareian.  Ttie  pro- 
portion which  the  extracts  from  Papinian  bear  to  the 
whole  'Digest'  is  stated  under  Justinian's  Legislation. 

PAPl'RII,  the  name  of  a  paindan  and  plebeian  eena 
in  antient  Rome*  who  were  formerly  called  PapisiL*  (Cic* 
ii(IJ^ML,ix.  SI.)  This  gens  wat  divided  hito  several  hmh  ^ 

•  Ac«on)iAj  ki  Puai|xKiiai,  lb«  UUtr  r  »«*  iuveolfd  \n  Appiut  CUudl* 
 aad  fWlL  tta  Rmbui  ori(iM:f>  muI  VaiciU  ' 
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lies,  tneh  M  tlieMuKillani,  Cnasi.  Cursorot,  and  Ma«iones ; 
and  the  most  celcbrai«d  of  Um  different  iodividuele  of  tbeee 
families  was  Lucius  PAiimrt  COTWcm,  who  wn  the  gmntl- 

sou  of  L.  Papiriu*  Cursor,  vIm  uas  len-  or  in  the  \par  m 
wbit  h  Rumo  van  lakc^  by  the  GauU  (Liv.,  ix.  34),  and  son 
•cf  Spurius  Papirius  Cufiorp  who  «u  uililiiy  tribuoa  in 
M.  379  (Lit.,  vi.  87).  .  . 

W«  flnt  reed  of  L.  Papirius  Conor  et  master  of  toe 
horse  to  L.  Pnpirius  Cras>u!«,  ■who  was  created  dictator  b.c. 
339,  by  the  consul  Muiili'is,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Anliaie*.  (I  iv.,  vai.  12;  Cie.,  Ad  Fam.,  ix.  21.) 
The  time  of  his  flrst  cunsiuUhtp  a  doubtful.  Livy  mentions 
C  PtetiliuB  and  L  Popmus  Mugillanus  as  consuls  in  b.c. 
325 ;  but  he  adds  thet  instead  of  Fapirius  MugiUewts,  the 
name  of  Pa^  irius  Conor  was  feond  in  some  ennels.  (LtT„ 
Mu.  :>.)  Diuiiin  lliu  yuar  of  ilu-ir  consulship  the  Lex 
Postilia  PBpiria  was  passed,  wliicli  enacted  liial  no  one 
should  be  kept  in  fetten  or  bonds,  excc-pi  fur  a  crime  which 
dflwrrfd  lboai»  end  only  until  he  had  suffered  the  punish- 
ment whioh  the  lew  provided ;  it  el»o  enacted  that  oediton 
shouM  tinr.-  a  right  to  attach  the  goods. SOd  not  the  peilODIb 
of  llieir  deliinr;*.  (Liv..  vni.  28.) 

In  the  tollowiiig  year  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by 
Xivj  (viii.  29}  to  have  been  coni>i<lered  at  that  time  the  most 
iUttstnoue  general  of  lus  age,  was  appointed  dictator  to 
carry  on  the  war  aeainst  the  Bamnitee.  He  evpoinled  Q. 
FnHus  Maximus  bis  master  of  the  horse;  ana  dannehis 
il  lice  at  Rome  to  renew  the  auspi<  >  s.  Fabius  attackea  the 
eticiity  contrary  to  his  commands  ami  ganud  a  signal  victory. 
On  hia  return  to  the  ramp,  he  corotuanded  Fabius  to  be  put 
to  dMttb ;  bat  the  soldien  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
theoseention  was  defatted  till  the  follow  mg  day,  before 
which  tiin«>  Fubius  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Rome, 
where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  senate. 
The  proceedings  which  followed  arc  interesiting  to  tbe  stu- 
dent of  the  constitutional  hutory  of  Home,  as  they  show 
that  an  appeal  {provoeatio)  could  be  made  to  tbe  people 
from  the  oeasion  of  a  dietator,  which  is  in  accordance  with 
a  remark  of  Livy  in  anotherpartof  his  hutory  (iii.  ftft),  thet 
after  ilio  decemvirs  were  expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  wiu 
paMud.  enacting  that  in  future  no  magistrate  should  be 
made  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal.  Papirius  de- 
manded Fabius  of  the  senate;  and  as  neither  tbe  entreaties 
of  the  senaton  nor  thoee  of  the  Ibtber  of  Fabius.  who  had 
been  dictator  nnd  three  times  consul,  could  induce  Papirius 
ta  pardon  him,  ibe  father  of  Fabius  appealed  {provocavit) 
to  the  people,  and  at  lenjjlh,  at  ibe  canii'><l  ciUieatu's  of  tbe 
people  and  of  the  tribunes  of  th«  pk'b^,  the  Ufe  of  Fabius 
was  spared.  Papirius  named  a  nuw  manter  of  tbe  horse, 
and,  on  hit  relam  to  iIm  arntjr,  defeated  the  Samnites,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  for  the  time.  (Liv.,  viiL 

Pupinu*  was  elected  con%ul  a  second  time  with  Q.  Pub- 
Xxu*  Phih}^  in  b.c.  320,  and  »^>x\a  defeated  the  Samniies; 
and  apparently  a  third  lime  in  the  following  year,  thoui^h 
there  appean  to  be  some  doubt  upon  tbe  la|ier  point.  (Liv., 
ix.  7-16.)  He  waseontal  (br  the  firarih  time  in  mjc.  315 
(Liv.,  ix  22),  and  fnr  the  fifth  time  in  n.c.  313  (Liv..  ix. 
He  w il^  a^.iii*  unmed  did auir  in  b  C.  3llt),  to  rtirry  on  tlie  war 
agnii"~i  ins  old  fi:('mies  ibo  Samnitcn,  wb  -n  1  r  defeated 
wuh  gr^i  »ltiughter,  and  obiauied,  onacoounlof  his  victory, 
tl^e  hunour  of  a  triumph  (Ltv..  ix.  30.  40);  «Amr  wllioh  tine 
we  And  no  further  mention  of  bim. 

Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy  (ix.  )6).  was  eensidered  the 
most  iDustriouii  roan  of  hia  age ;  and  it  was  thonuhi  be  u  ouUi 
hiivo  been  equal  to  contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if 
the  latter,  after  the  eonqaest  of  Aria*  liad  tvined  hie  arms 
agam»t  Eurupe. 

PAPIST,  an  sppeilation  derived  from  papcL,  'the  pope.' 
and  which  denote*  a  folluwer  uf  the  Uuinan  diurch.  I  liat 
chiircli  call*  ;l»«lf  catholic,  which  nicims  '  niuvcr-al ;'  ak 
Otii'-r  t"bii>ti.in  cbuicbi-'!.  uUo  sInU;  tlicin-clvt's  •cjthobc,'  a 
d.^tiiiction  seems  mjuiied  to  aMjul  confusion.  The  appol- 
ation  Roman  Cathohc  i%  gent  riilly  \i>t>d  over  Europe  to 
denote  afdlowwof  tfaieehurehof  ^me.  inoootradistioction 
to  the  fbllowenof  other  Christian  eommunions:  but  in 
Great  Rril;iiri  ihe  word*  P.ipist  and  Roni  inisl  hare  been 
loii',^  HI  cuiiiiuon  ui-o;  the  furtmr  nspucuUy  beini^  employed 
in  vtilijar  language,  with  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice  and 
okltxpiy  attached  to  it.  The  origin  Of  the  word  *pepa'  is 
gi.  en  nii«l»-r  Popk, 

PAPPUS.  ALKXANDRI'NUS  :,n  eminent  m-ithcma 
tieian  of  Alexaadna.  whu  llouriihed  about  llie  end  of  lh« 

iburth  oeittury  of  our  lera.  In  the  very  JMrtef  aeootinta  we 


have  of  Mm.  be  is  mentioned  at  the  antbor 
treatises,  all  of  which,  except  his '  Matbemstifld  Cillseliia' 
r>fa3t;/<arMai  XcfaywyaO.  probably  thenoitnlltaHttf\i 
w  rttings,  appear  to  have  perished.  Tliis  work,  as  ;;i  cui 
imports,  it  miscellaneous;  and  V>eftides  a  vaoeiyof 
sitiuns,  both  problems  and  theurems  contains  some otiii 
notices,  not  found  elsewhere,  of  tlic  history  of  mailiMii^ 
and  of  mathematicians  in  hi^  own  and  in  preeediog  tia&f 
tbe  eight  books  of  the  *  Mathematical  Colleeiion^'thf  in 
and  about  one  half  of  the  second  are  prvsuncd  to  W  m 
the  rest  have  roai  bed  the  prosetn  i m  ■ .  thoueh  mrbou 
imperliactions,  and  in  some  pai»Kaget  »o  muulaied  limit 
meaning  oaDOOt  be  certainly  determined.  Tbs  eifsi 
Oieektexnent  tome  short  exiraets^hes  aaver  bsninDM 
and  the  ooiy  traadatien  of  it«  whieb  is  by  Ctaiou4a 
was  first  published  at  Pesaroin  15SH  ;  and  another  riiu 
with  little  variation  or  improvement,  was  piint«l  m  lii 
at  Bologna.  This  translation  is  accompanied  vithio^ 
mentaijf,  often  tedious,  and  in  some  places  defcctiit;  ii 
at  the  BBine  time  it  is  extremely  valuable,  frotn  the  npi 
nation  which  it  contains  of  some  difficolitea,  and  tkt  u 
rection  of  many  errors  in  the  manascript  used  In C«(Mit 
dine,  and  which  pcnade  all  tbe  manukcriptsof  Pi^pui 
have  hitherto  been  examined.  From Commsndine'i oui 
of  referring  to  tbe  Oreek,  it  appears  that  he  badonn 
manuseript  for  his  guide.  He  died  bifere  thswm  i 
received  bis  last  eorivetions,  and  no  aeeoant  is  fhtnt^tl 
history  or  character  f  iln  manuscript  which  he  f  !  ■< 
From  a  family  dispute  between  two  sons-in -law.  ilic  j.i 
cation  was  Buspenned  for  some  time  after  hit  <lcaih;  tn^i 
length,  Iw the muniflceooeof  bis  patron. the  duk« ofl t!j 
the  tmmlatisn  was  printed,  but  oonftetedly  witboit  i  i 
rection  whatever  of  the  errors  or  omissions  in  the  aalwi 
work  of  Conimandine.  In  this  alate  howerer  it  «nn| 
interi  still-  communication  to  tlic  ni.iiliLiiini,  .ii>rfti 
api\  :ind  almost  immediately  excited  tbe  greatett  itM 
and  attention  towards  tbe  Griok  geoawtiy. 

The  two  first  books  of  Psppon  an  Mit  in  Obhhi^ 
translation,  from  their  not  being  Iband  hi  anysftktii 
to  which  be  bad  access;  but  a  portion  of  ibc  w^^^^i^ 
was  afterwards  found  in  a  MS.  in  the  SaviliAa  Litni 
Oxford,  and  published  by  Dr.  Wallis  in  1688,  vitfatiil 
translation,  and  valnable  notes  explanatory  of  tk  Ge 
aritbmetie.  .Prom  iMe  ramalning  fragment,  it  kmm 
conjcctiirpd  by  Dr.  Wallis  that  these  two  bnoki  i?* 
solely  to  that  arithmetic ;  and  tbence  be  iiiferi  ilm ' 
loss  of  tbcm  i»  not  greatly  to  be  lamented:  lhe»i  il<*f 
of  the  second  book  appears  to  be  <K|U)valeni  (o  wtui 
considered  as  a  very  simple  proposition,  viz  tliatlUnii 
plication  of  any  numbers,  all  or  any  of  which  hswof* 
annexed,  may  be  performed  by  multiplying  ihsass** 
w  itliout  the  cyphers,  and  tben  adding  all  tbe  r^pharsM 
product  The  first  book  was  probably  ciupioyed  ttuji  > 
simple  operations  of  tbe  addiUon  and  subtraction  of  (" 
here.  The  third  book  oontaioa  feometncal  pr^'^ 
lineer  and  solid.  Tba  Iburth  eontalns  thieamn  ^  P 
s nil  1  ni i  l  linear  classes  of  propositions.  The  Bfth  M 
|ii  ,!n  ij.ally  of  isoperimelrical  figutes.  The  sin'^ 
ploy«l  cbieHy  in  explaining  and  Poneiting  some  p^'^»'■• 
of  Tlieodosiua  and  some  otber  antient  writers,  in  I'^^'i 
on  spherics.  The  seventh  book  is  euiirely  on  tbt  i** 
analysts.  The  eighth  and  last  book  is  enliis^  *  j 
ebsnics ;  but  though  a  furious  document  of  thtitsise' 
branch  of  scienc,  i-i  tbe  tune  of  Pappus,  yet,  f^* 
great  improvetnenl  both  in  Ihe  theory  sod 
mechaniea  in  modem  tioM*,  tl  it  eoapaiaiivsly  i< " 
value.  • 

( Dr.  TraiTs  lifg  ttf  8im$m ;  Sotd*«.  in  tee.  * 

ChronolngiS  Mathcmalicnnim  :'  ■nn^  Monlucta,\^'^^ 
PAPPUS  IS  a  peculiar  form  assumed  bytheftW 
certain  flowers  chielly  of  the  natural  order  C^'nr* 
Owing  apparently  to  tiie  want  of  sudicient  *})•<»  sKt!  >< 
in  wbieh  to  grow  larger,  the  (^Ir*  ^  F"*'*" 
remains  in  a  rndimenlary  condition,  eomclMBSS 
mere  rim,  but  inoic  fre<]ueniiy  expanded  uuows'T 
tuiirs,  or  -imil.tr  jimcc-ses  "bicli  are  in  nnf^t  in*!*'"^ 
loiirlt«.9.   The  dwn  of  ibe  Lhindelii>n  is  a  (smibar  ifi*" 
of  pappua  in  a  atata  of  batatlloi  division  msnbliaf ' 
leathers.  , 
PA'PUA.  eommonly  eelled  Tfew  Gufciee.  is«ii>bM 
threat  rxicnr.  >.Hii  itivl  at  the  i^n.  tum  of  the  In<leo' 
Pacific  Oicans.     il  iii  separated  by  Toirss  Su*l  « 
ih«  noilhan  estmBit?  «r  AuHim;  fcf  tto  <hi«i 
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Mm  from  Om  imall  iiland  of  SallawaUr,  wluoh  Um 
arthtr  imt ;  and      Dimpicr't  Strait  flrom  New  Britain. 

fhieh  is  to  ifie  east  of  it.  It  extendls  from  10*  S.  lat. 
lewlj  to  the  equator.  The  most  souihem  pomt,  Cape 
lodney.  is  in  lO^.^'S.  lat.,  and  the  most  northern  puiiit. 
Sape  Good  Hope,  in  0°  19'  S.  lal.  From  we»t  to  east  it 
xlefld*  between  130"  and  148'  3o'  E.  long.;  the  mo«t 
mmm  point.  Gape  Salo,  oo  (laUowa  Strait,  is  in  130*  2' 
t.feag..andtheiDOtt  WMtern.  Cnpe  Rodney,  in  148'  30'  E. 
>r^.  Itsh'ngth,  from  ea*t -south  cast  Id  wot  norih-we«t,  i» 
m^.iy  l.ltiu  miles.  Its  width  varies  bctwt-en  6UU  and  18 
iiles.  The  matn  body  of  the  island,  east  of  135"  E.  long,, 
3n»titute8  a  vast  «&t«ot  of  contiououi  land,  wilb  «  pKg«et- 
ig  peninsula  at  its  aaatam  «st*«iiiity.  bat  batwmn  135^ 
nd  133*  E.  lonj;,  n  wide  and  open  bay  enters  deeply  inio 
le  land.  This  bay,  called  Geclwink,  or  (ircat  B;iy,  is 
early  2€C  tmli  :-.  u  .  ii;  it  its  entrance,  in  v»h;rh  s^nmc  inlands 
'  considemble  extent  arc  situated,  and  penetrates  about 
M  tnilM  Muthward  into  the  body  of  1D«  island.  The 
loifaom  MtraBiity  of  this  bay  is  aoparated  from  the  Mol  ucca 
■a  by  an  isibraut  onlj  about  18  miles  wide.  That  |>art  of 

!•  island  which  is  west  of  thm  isthmus  greatly  resembles 
form  the  islandat  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo,  consisting  of  a 
"ojecting  peninsula  and  deep  inlets.  The  largest  of  the 
leu  iM  MacClaor'a  Bajr,  wbicb  is  vpmrd  of  iOtt  miles 
ng.  Aeeordiog  to  a  rough  «stlnat«v  tbo  SDrlbM  of  the 
(and  is  260.000  <qu3i*e  miles,  or  aboUt  59||004l  Mjuare 
iles  more  than  the  area  of  Fiance. 

The  surface  and  soil  of  this  island  are  only  knovrn  so  far 
.  they  have  been  seen  by  navigators  «bo  have  sailed 
tag  the  coast  There  are  few  places  on  trhmh  Europeans 
m  landed,  and  in  no  nUoe  nave  tbey  penetrated  more 
nn  ti  fcw  milee  inlann.  The  sotith -eastern  peninsula, 
hich  terminates  with  Cape  Rodney,  is  formed  by  a  con- 
9U0US  chain  of  high  hills,  and,  so  fur  as  we  know,  a  high 
id  mouniamous  country  extends  along  the  northern  shores 
'  the  island ;  the  ascent  of  the  mouoUins  however  is  in 
metal  gradual,  and  tbouKh  in  sefenl  places  tbey  attain  « 
Dsideimble  elevation,  as  Mount  Arfack,  south  of  Dory  Har- 
lar,  none  of  them  appear  to  rise  to  the  snow-huc.  The 

chvities  r  mountains  are  generally  covered  with 
jod,  but  these  forests  are  free  ftom  underwood,  which  is 
ther  n  nro  oeeurrence  betveem  the  tropics.  Stuall 
IKB  un  nnmoMMiSt  and  tbeie  an  probably  some  larger 
ream  in  tbe  wider  part  of  tbe  island.  In  some  phces 
le  surface  is  covered  with  good  gru-vs.  Along  thenoiihern 
ia«t  the  sea  is  deep  enough  to  h'H  navigated  by  the  Utge»t 
s&els,  and  there  are  a  few  eood  harbours.    At  a  distance 

from  10  to  20  miles  from  this  coast  there  are  numerous 
hnds,  which  seem  to  lie  in  a  row,  and  among  which 
veral  are  of  voksDiooriKtB*  Dtmpieir  noticed  Ibiee  aelive 
Icanoes. 

Along  the  southern  shores,  the  country  west  of  the  isth- 
us  is  likewise  mountainous,  and  the  ooaul  ralhor  hii^h  and 
jcky,  but  it  does  not  rise  to  any  considerable  elevauon  on 
le  shontf  of  MscCluer's  Bay.  Tiie  isthmus  ii»eir  is 
rtned  by  e  chain  of  bieb  bills.  East  of  tbe  isthmus,  as 
r  as  Cape  Buro  (135*  K  lon^.  and  4*  S.  lat.),  the  moun- 
advance  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  sea  can  be  navi- 
itcd  by  large  vessels.  Cajjc  Buro  rises  to  a  great  height 
ife  to  tbe  sea ;  but  east  of  this  promontory  the  mountains 
cede  farther  inland.  Tbey  are  visible  Ann  tVe  m  asfitreast 

t  E.  long.,  but  appear  to  be  n  great  distance  from  the 
at  e.  which  snows  that  they  must  attain  a  considerable  ele- 

tion.  Some  navigntr  ^^  think  that  they  have  observed  snow 
I  tltvm.  No  mountains  appear  east  of  138*.  Tilt: country 
Iween  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  the  whole  country 
St  of  138*^,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen,  is  very  low.  and 
iT«red  with  extensive  ewaoipi^  but  generally  occupied  by 
fly  trees.  This  low  coast  cannot  be  approached,  as  it  is 
led  by  a  broad  belt  of  mud-banks.  At  a  distance  of  from 
\  to  ten  miles  the  depth  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed  four 

gve  fiiliioms,  and  it  regularly  decreases  towards  the  land. 
)at8  which  try  to  effect  a  landing  stick  fast  m  the  mud  at 
le  dietMioe  of  one  or  two  miles  from  the  beach.  South  of 
'  6.  lat  •  wide  and  tow  promontory  projeots  into  tbe  sea, 

trveen  P''^  Jo' and  130"  E.  long.  It  is  called  Valsche 
■in\y  t^Cape  Fai-ei,  and  up  to  1835  was  considered  a  part  of 
.i;iua,  but  in  that  year  a  Dutch  vessel  discovered  a  strait 
HwetiU  it  and  the  mainland  of  Papua.  This  siruit  is 
tiled  PriDce:>»  Maiianno  Suait,  and  the  island,  whi<  h  is 
■Tided  by  it  from  Papua,  baa  received  the  nameof  Frederik 
imixik't  Uend.  Thll  istiad  mlm       timnpy,  hut 


I  coveted  wiA  treet.  Along  tbe  low  shores  are  the  montba 
of  some  considerable  rhrers.    Four  of  them  orrur  between 

'  136*  and  137*.  and  are  named,  fium  \vc«t  lo  ea«l.  Wi.m  ka, 
I  Utanala,  VaUche  VVackla,  and  Valsche   Utanala.    i  tiu.He 
rive: 9  are  not  accessible  to  vessels,  on  eocottttt  of  the  ex- 
tensive mud-banks  at  their  mouths. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  climate  of  this  country, 
except  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  its  geographical 
position  and  the  nature  of  the  surface. 

The  natural  prodiici  loiis  of  these  islands  are  little  known. 
Tbe  only  nninials  are  dugs,  wild  cats,  and  hogs,  which  are 
rather  plentiful.  Fish  and  turtle  abound,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  of  tbe  coast  subsist  rbieiiy  on  them.  Agriculture  is 
limited  to  tbe  planting  of  two  binds  of  breed-fruit  trees  and 
coc-oa-nut  palms.  But  tlic  inhabitants  of  tin!  miciKir,  tlic 
UarafuiHs,  are  s  ud  to  practise  gardening  and  sonic  sort  of 
agriculture  It  d  ies  not  appear  that  the  sago-j  alia  kiuws  on 
this  island,  as  the  Papuas  fetch  .t  from  tite  uland  of  Way- 
giou.  Nor  are  the  coeoa-nut  |ialms  numetoue.  Lemonik 
limes,  bamboo,  and  rattans  seem  to  grow  spontaneously. 
1 1  is  supposed  that  gold  la  found  in  the  interior. 

InhabitanU. —  Pupua  is  inhabited  by  two  or  ;  orliap.s  threa 
niitions.  Along  the  coast  of  the  we^oern  half  of  tho  island 
are  the  Papuas,  who  have  riiceived  that  name  fioin  the 
Malays,  in  wbieb  language  tbe  woidsigniOea  'frtssled  bair.* 
They  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  tbe  in* 
habitants  of  Australi."  h-.-.t  there  appears  to  be  >iime  difTi/r- 
ence  between  them  in  ilu;  structure  of  their  body,  though 
lliey  at'ieo  in  their  woolly  hair,  and  also  iiearl)  iii  cciluur. 
The  Papuas  are  rathor  stout,  and  not  so  slender  and  &hort 
as  the  Anstralians.  Their  eyes  are  small  and  dark ;  the 
nose  somewhat  carved  and  proiectiog  downwards:  the 
lips  thick,  the  mouth  large,  and  the  teeth  exceedingly 
white.  Though  stouter  then  the  Australians,  they  are  iioc 
so  stout  a%  the  African  negroes.  Though  placed  near  llie 
line.  the>  do  not  go  entirely  naked.  The  men  wear  a  thin 
stuff,  made  of  the  fibres  of  tlie  cor!oa-nut  tree  tied  round 
their  middle  and  between  their  logs ;  the  women  are  dressed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  wear  blue  Sural  doth.  Their 
residences  exhibit  a  greater  degree  of  civilization.  Forrest 
found  in  the  harbour  of  Dory,  on  the  northern  coast,  two 
large  houses  built  on  posts  fixed  several  yards  below  low- 
water  mark;  and  a  long  stage,  likewise  Qxed  on  postay 
went  from  it  to  the  bind  just  above  high-water  mark, 
while  another  of  the  same  kind  stretched  out  aeeward. 
This  tenement  contained  many  families,  who  lived  in  cabins 
on  each  side  of  a  wide  common  ball  that  wtsiit  through  tU« 
middle  of  it,  and  had  two  doors,  ea<  li  opening  to  one  of  the 
Staines.  The  married  people,  unmarried  women,  and  chil- 
dren lived  in  this  tenement  and  theaiyBoenteabtna.bttt  the 
bachelors  inhabited  a  separate  house,  at  some  distance  from 
the  stage,  lying  seaward,  in  deeper  water,  and  resting  on 
stronger  v  >i  ;<  Besides  Gshing,  tlu-y  carry  on  some  trtt<l(^  «  ith 
the  Chinese,  who  visit  the  uorihern  coajils,  and  exchange  ^rae 
of  tho  goods  obtained  in  this  way  for  piovisioos  with  the 
Haraforaa.  Tlie  Papuas  seem  to  eunatiiute  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  pditieal  aoeietiea.  and  to  epeak  a  variety  of  dia- 
loct.s,  111-  ;ip:V.np'-  lan^uat;c3. 

Ttio  ii.iia;u.aa  niliabit  the  interior  of  the  western  half 
of  the  Island,  but  in  the  eastern  district  they  seem  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  shores,  espeouiUy  along  tbe  southern  coast, 
where  the  country  is  tow.  They  live  in  huts,  bttilt  between 
the  branches  of  high  tmci,  to  which  access  can  only  b«  hud 
by  a  ladder,  whtch  is  drawn  ap  during  the.  night.  11iey  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Papua*  by  a  lighier  co- 
lour, straight  Uair,  aud  greater  strunmh  and  aciiMiy  of 
body.  They  are  cannibaU,  and  no  person  is  pciinittt-d  lo 
marrv  until  be  can  show  tlte  skull  of  a  man  whom  be  has 
killed.  In  this  tbey  resemble  some  tribee  of  Borneo  and 
the  Batlas  of  Sumatra.  They  seem  to  have  made  tome 
progress  in  agriculture,  and  they  raise  provisions,  among 
which  are  plantains  and  kalavansas,  whu  h  il  .}  sell  to  the 
Papuas.  It  is  ac«-ording  lo  our  ideas  dili  i  j  coni[>re- 
hend  in  what  relation  they  are  placetl  i  li..  P.ipuas. 
Forrest  sUtes  that  a  Harafora.  by  receiving  an  axe  or  chop- 
ping-knife  from  a  Papua,  makes  his  land  or  his  labour 
subject  to  a  i>erpetual  tax  of  some  thing.  aecordioK  to  agre»> 
I  ment.  If  tlie  Harafora  looses  tbe  instniment.  be  is  still 
subject  to  tiie  lax.  but  if  lie  brvuks  it  or  wears  it  to  the  back, 
tlic"  Papua  IS  obliged  to  give  huu  a  new  one,  or  vhc  tax 
ceases. 

CoMeewree.— No  European  nation  has  at  present  any 
commercial  mlMeooiie  nith  Pif  na.  noib  nt  ftr  as  we  knew 
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IttI  tiih  uland  been  visited  by  European  vessels  for  that 
murposc.  The  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  tb«  Cenm 
Lant  and  Goram  Islands  appear  to  carry  on  a  very  locrative 
trade,  the  former  on  the  northern  and  the  laltrr  on  the 
aouih  irn  coast.  The  Dutch,  who  have  bevural  settlements 
on  tb^  Molucca  Islands,  and  consider  Papua  as  one  of  their 
WMiMifons,  do  not  permit  their  eountrymen  to  trade  to 
Pftpitt,  for  fear  of  the  btraduetioii  of  flre-Mnm  and  ammuni- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  regulations  made  to  prevent  it;  hut 
they  give  permission  to  the  Chinese  to  trade  on  the  northern 
coast.  Tlie  CIjiucsc  imi  ort  into  Papua  iron  tools,  especially 
chopping-knivcs  and  axes,  blue  and  red  dollif,  China- 
beads,  plates,  basins  of  China  and  other  similar  articles,  and 
take  in  return,  alavei,  ambergriii,  trepang.  tortoise-shell, 
•mall  pearls,  black  loories,  large  red  loorias,  birda  of  Paia- 
divp,  niid  many  kind<i  of  l)ird^;  which  the  Papuas  have  a 
pt  cul.ar  way  of  dr)ing.    Hut  the  pri!ici[ial  article  of  export 

a  bark  called  raasoy  bark,  wIulIi  is  taken  to  Japan,  where 
the  powrlcr  made  of  it  is  extensively  used  fur  rubbing  the 
body.  la  Japan  a  pecul  of  this  bark  fstcbaa  thirtv  dollars. 
The  harbour  of  Dory,  near  tba  weatmra  aid*  «f  the  Bay  of 
Gedvink,  is  the  moat  ftvqnented  hf  the  Chinese. 

The  Ceram  Lant  and  the  Guram  Islands  arc  two  small 
groups  lying  souili-t  ast  of  ilic  easlurn  extremity  of  Coram. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  inlands  are  very  active  and  good 
seamen.  They  traverse  the  Molucca  and  Java  sen-;,  and 
go  Ha  Air  as  Sumbawa  and  Bah;  but  their  most  lucrative 
commerce  is  with  Panua.  It  is  supposed  that  the  decided 
animosity  with  which  the  Papuas  commonly  receive  Ba- 
lopeans  is  chiefly  to  bf  ascribed  to  the  notions  in^lllled  into 
them  by  these  traders,  who  also  use  every  artifice  to  impress 
on  their  mind  a  similar  hatred  against  the  Eugis  from 
Celebes  and  against  the  Chinese,  fearing  these  two  nations 
aa  rivals  in  tbnr  eommereial  transactions.  This  commerce 
aeama  to  be  very  extensive,  as  it  is  stated  that  one  village 
or  town  on  the  island  of  Goram,  called  Enekka,  semis 
tuunty  fivu  junks  to  Papua.  They  prin(ii)ally  visit  the 
Hay  of  Lukayic,  Onie,  and  Karrats-Quey :  the  locality 
of  the  two  last-mentioned  plaeai  is  unknown.  The  exports 
consist  of  masoy-barl^  nutmegs,  pearls,  trepang,  edible  bird* 
nests,  birds  of  Paradise,  and  several  other  valuabia  artielea. 
Kolff,  who  gives  this  list,  docs  not  mention  the  articles  of 
import,  of  which  however  cotton  cloth  and  iron  seem  to  bo 
the  most  impoi  tant ;  but  lu-  iiil  U  th  it  one  can  hardly 
imagine  what  quantities  of  these  articles  are  annually  cx- 

E>rt«d  these  islanders,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Bali  or 
ingapufe,  or  sold  to  the  Chinese  settled  on  the  Moluccas. 
It  seema  that  his  report  <^  this  extanaiva  traffic  has  been 
the  principal  inducement  to  the  Duloh  govermiient  for 
founding  a  colony  on  tins  coast. 

History. — The  Portuguese  discovered  the  western  part 
of  Papua  Kooii  after  thev  had  settled  in  the  Moluccas,  be- 
tween 1512  and  1630.  llie  Spaniard  Saavedra  visited  it  in 
1528-  Several  other  navigators  diaoovered  other  parta  of 
the  coast.  Our  countryman  Dampier  discovered  the  strait 
which  divides  the  istland  from  New  Britain,  and  sailed  along 
the  whole  extent  of  its  northeru  co^l.  In  1792  MacCluer 
snr^ejed  tlic  bay  which  bears  his  name;  and  in  18U2 
Flinders  examined  ihu  country  adjacent  to  Torres  Strait, 
which  was  discovered  hy  the  Spaniard  Torres  in  1606.  In 
modem  times  Kolff,  a  Dutchman,  has  discovered  and  sur- 
veyed the  south-western  coast ;  and,  as  already  obsor%'ed,  on 
his  report  rcsi  ccting  the  advantageous  trade  which  may  be 
carried  on  with  this  island,  the  Dutch  government  founded 
a  colony,  and  erected,  in  1S28,  a  small  fortress  on  a  E<pacious 
bay,  called  by  the  natives  Ooroo-Langooroo,  and  by  the 
Dutch,  Tritons  Bay.  The  fertreaa,  whieb  is  called  Duhus, 
ia  situated^  in  .f*  42'  S.  lat.  and  134"  15'  E.  long. 

(Forrest's  Voyage  to  Nrw  Guinea  and  th-  Moluccas ;  Ley- 
den,  in  Asiatic  liesearrhcs,  vol  x. ;  Delaiiu  s  /' y  'i.''-^  and 
Travels ;  Kolff  s  Reize  dmir  den  If  'etnig  liekeniieu  Zui- 
delijken  Moluksrhen  Arcfiipel  en  langs  de  Geheel  Onbe- 
kende  Zuidteest  Kmt  van  Nieuus  Guinta;  and  Madera's 
Vti^aAl  van  eene  Reize  nor  en  lange  de  SSutdeHjkeH  Weet 
Kuttvan  Nieuw  Guinea gedaun  in  1828.) 

PAPY'RCS.  in  botany,  is  a  Cyperaceous  a(|uatu'  plai.i, 
vfhose  soft  cellular  flower-stem  aflordcd  the  in  >st  ani leiit 
material  from  which  i>aper  was  prepared.  It  has  a  stem 
from  three  to  six  feel  high,  with  three  acute  angles,  one  of 


which,  according  to  Bnioe^  ia  alwaya  oppoaad  to  the  current 
orthaalNaaiiiwUehitgrowa.asiftoVreahitaftree.  Its 

laaVM  ava  long  and  grassy,  with  a  sharp  ke. !     Tlie  flower*. 

in,  are  produced  in  very  large  compound 


umbels,  with  extremely  numerous  drooping  triangular 
dar  radii,  terminated  by  vary  long  Aliform  mvoluinal  lesfH. 
within  which  ara  placed  the  apiaca  of  flowery  each  emiit- 

ing  of  from  six  to  thirteen  florets.  It  is  usually  regin,Vi 
as  a  specie.*  of  Cyperus,  and  is  called  C.  I'ipijrui :  [>)  a  fti 
botanists  it  is  considered  a  distini  t  ueiius,  and  is  liiiacl 
[htpyrut  antiquorum.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  m  .\b}i- 
sinia,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  is  also  mat  with  in  Calabm 
and  Sicily;  ia  gardana  it  ia  not  uneammon.  It  inhib . 
both  stagnant  waters  and  running  streams,  and,  in(lc|«:i 
deiitly  of  its  anticnt  employment  in  the  fabrication  ol  iiirr, 
has  been  applied  to  other  uses.  The  llowenng  stems  isA 
leaves  were  twisted  into  ropes;  the  roots  are  sweet,  aud  ha-c 
been  employed  as  food.  In  Abysatnia  boats  are  coosindd: 
from  it,  aocwding  to  Bnm.  Id  Syria  tba  plant  ii  ciUl 
Babeer. 

PAPY'RUS  is  not  only  the  name  of  the  plant,  but  lia 
of  the  material  whicli  used  to  bo  rUrivcd  from  it  for  writinf 
upon  ;  and  the  written  bcrolis  made  of  that  material  viiA. 
have  been  found  in  various  countries  are  called  papyri. 
anticnts  employed  for  thia  purpoae  the  thin  eonoeniriecna 
or  pelliein  that  surround  tiietrian«:ular  stock  of  the  piis; 
lhn?o  nearest  the  centre  being  the  best  and  fineat;  tbej  nlj 
itiein  into  strijis  of  a  certain  length,  and  placed  them  dO 
by  side  in  a  layer  on  aboard,  ai;uther  layer  of  tlie 
material  being  pasted  over  it  crosswise,  so  a.s  to  form  ailittt 
of  convenient  thickness,  which,  after  being  pres>eda!iddnd 
in  the  aon,  vaa  polished  with  a  ahall  or  other  hard  and  Miotik 
suhalance.  A  number  of  these  iheeta.  ahout  twenty  ia  em- 
ral,  were  glued  together  to  form  a  scapiis.or  roll.  Thebrrtfli 
of  the  roll  was  deter  mined  by  the  length  of  the  slip*  taken  ft. S| 
the  plant,  the  broailcst  being  about  thirteen  fingers' bniit-, 
and  others  ten ;  the  length  of  the  scapus  or  ndl  miglil  M 
carried  to  almost  any  extent :  some  have  been  found  as  lfl|: 
as  thirty  feet  The  writing,  as  in  all  antient  rolls  of  «l# 
ever  material,  is  in  columns,  extended  in  the  direction  of  Al 
length  of  the  roll,  with  a  blank  strip  between  lluin.  h^b 
Egyptian  papyri,  the  lines  run  in  the  direction  of  \x' 
length  of  tne  papyrus  for  six  or  eight  inches,  and  slxii 
the  scribe  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  papyrus  bcb«EUt| 
new  page  to  the  left  of  the  Aral,  leaving  beiweeo  the  ktl 
and  second  page  a  small  blank  'trip,  which  of  course  wodtf 
lie  in  the  direction  of  the  breadili  ol  the  papyrus.  InW»? 
cases  the  pages  aie  divideil  by  perpendicular  lines  cv.Jfii^Ji 
drawn  with  a  rule.  We  know  from  Ilerodotus  that  the 
ians  wrote  from  right  to  left  like  tho  Hebrews  sod  J^h' 
andthiafoctiareaaily  proved  by  the  inapeetion  of  apaprm' 
The connwneement  sometimes  contains  a  drawing  or  reTin, 

cliaractaia larger  than  therest,r(lrro^ponllin^;  to  capital  Wl!*!* 
ill  our  writing;  these  characters  uUvays  stand  at  thengbtn 
tieiiiily  of  llio  line.  Tlie  form  of  the  strokes  ofmanvof  :* 
characters  shows  clearlythat  in  making  them  the  hand  . 
fiwn  right  to  left    The  last  line  of  a  page.wbio  iti>i>^ 
a  complete  line,  terminates  in  such  a  way  as  to  sbotr  ihtlit 
commenced  at  the  right  side.   Where  a  phrase  or  periods 
not  completed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  the  coiuinuJ  i  ■ 
it  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  next  page  or  column  to  tin'  <• 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  such  eases  this  is  the  conlinui'' ' 
of  the  incomplete  phrase  or  period,  hacanae  the  two  pc^ 
(that  at  the  bottom  of  one  page,  and  that  at  the  top  « il*  ^ 
next)  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  papyus  ui  one  cootilMaa,' 
series.   The  same  characters  are  often  recognised  at  tbee*  J 
mencenientof  the  different  pages,  and  these  initiihaW"! 
often  written  in  red  ink.    Sometimes  the  first  hoes  uf 
pages  ara  exactly  the  same.  ('The  British  Museum:  ^^f-^' 
Antiquities,'  ToU  ii.*  ch.  7.  in  the  Liirorg  </  EnUriiomi 
KnaiUdge.'i  A  fivmed  papyrua  (No.  16)  in  the  Bgn(>^ 
room  of  the  Britiah  Moaaum  ti  a  goodapadnanoftbtii;)* 
of  writing. 

Besides  tlic  papyri  written  in  the  crichar  al  or 
languaeo,  there  are  othen  marked  with  hieroglyphic  of  Pj*" 
torial  ebaraetara,  and  thaae  are  generally  divided  by  ruW 
lines  into  narrow  columas  of  one  inch  or  less  in  breadtii*i* 
which  the  qrinbala  are  placed  one  under  anotlier.  and  iw 
columns  ara  airangad  fiton  r%ht  to  left;  as  ui  thscatho*' 
writing. 

Afany  papyri  written  in  Greek  have  also  bieti  foun!  ' 
Egypt,  some  of  which  are  interesting  as  being  ilie 
written  records  of  any  language  that  is  understood 
times.  The  Greek  papyrus  of  Mr.  Grey,  now  iu  the  Bni«* 
Museum,  is  probably  of  B.C.  1 35,  and  contains  the  trs8M"» 
of  a  deed  of  sale  ,  thu  ti  \1  <  f  which,  in  enchorial  clwraftf"-'! 


on  a  papyrus  at  Paris  j  and  another  copy,  lihewise  ineoci 
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ifairaeters,  was  brought  to  Berlin  from  Egypt,  by  General  von 
tfinutoli.  The  identity  of  the  three  is  proved  by  their  having 
be  fame  registry  on  them  in  Greek.  AnEagliah  tranalatiou 

f  the  Greek  j  rip\  ru<  i?  given  in  the  above-auoted  chapter  of 
he  *  Egyptian  Ai.i  iquit  i<  s,'  with  the  text  in  the  appendix,  and 

kewise  a  tiaiivlaliun  of  a  (ii  c-ck  papyrus  fi-om  Thebe*,con- 
Mhiwr  another  deed  of  salo.  dated  m  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
'1.:  Piolemy  her  aoo,  tbout  loo  i:c. 

The  JSgyplian  museum  at  Leydeo  M&laiiw  one  hundred 
ed  fbrtf-MTen  papyri,  some  in  Greek,  othen  in  enchorial, 
jrae  in  hiero^l)  pine  cliararteis,  and  r^onie  bilingual. 

There  is  amunjc  the  Vatican  |>a.j)>  f'  sp«  '-"iinen  written  in 
lie  enchorial  or  common  characters,  on  wliich  ChainpoUi  'ii 
nds  adate.  expressing  the  twelfth  year  of  P»ammetichus, 
X.  640.  Seronl  papyrus  rolU  of  the  oge  of  Darius  the  non 
r  llystaspeik  are ttid  lo  be  ia  the collMliona  of  P»ro  and 
'uriii. 

We  have  the  tistlninny  of  nt'iodutus  (v.  58),  that 
igrptinn  papyrus  was  an  article  of  commerce,  and  a  rua- 
llttl  for  writing  longbefiffehU  tiflW.  He  calls  it  byblos. 
m  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  I»ivntt  plant,  from  win.  h 
erbape  the  Greek  name  •  biWion,"^!**  book,  has  been  de- 
ive<l.  Tliere  was  a  town  in  th  TXlta  railed  Byblus.  '  Tlw 
yblos,'  says  Herodotus,  *aniniaiiy  spriiijis  up;  after  it  is 
lucked  from  the  marshes,  the  top  is  cut  ofT  and  converted 
)  a  different  use  from  the  other  parts.  The  bottom  part 
tet  ii  leh,  to  the  lenf^th  of  about  one  foot  and  a  half,  they 
•U  as  an  eatable  commodity.'  And  in  other  pamMglM  he 
otioes  incidentally  the  uses  to  which  the  top  part  wa$ 
arned.  '  The  priests  wear  shoes  made  of  tlie  hyhlos;  the 
uls  of  the  Egyptian  boat*  arc  made  of  byblos;  the  priests 
ead  to  me  out  of  a  byblos  roll  the  names  of  three  hun- 
ledand  thif^  kiag».'  With  the  poaseasion  of  Egypt  by 
'«  Greekf  the  me  of  papyrus  inereued,  and  waa  for  many 
•ntiir:  ail  important  Irui  h  of  export  from  that  country; 
nd  although  linen,  paiciiiuci  i  ;.:h1  other  kinds  of  writing 
latcrials  were  iiaed,  we  may  ir  l'  i  ;  i  m  passages  in  aiitienl 
Bthora  that  none  was  in  so  great  demand  as  papyrus.  Tlie 
Mt  quantity  of  papyri  found  at  Hercttlaneom  proves  the 
xtensive  use  of  it  in  Italy.  At  the  commeneemMit  of  the 
\tli  century  Cassiodorus  (xi.,  Ep.  38),  in  one  of  his  letlcn, 
jngratulated  the  wurld  on  the  abolition  by  kingThcodorie 
r  the  high  duty  on  imported  papyrus;  and  speaks  m  ani- 
i^ed  terms  of  the  usefulness  and  general  use  uf  that 
lateriaL  Paffiwi  OTPtin'"*^  to  be  u^d  in  Italy  idl  about 
be  dbventh  or  twelfth  century,  when  it  vtos  supeneded 
y  cotton  paper  introduced  from  Asia.  There  is  a  papyrus 
t  Ravenna,  of  the  twelfth  century,  containing  a  brief  of  pope 
*asch.il  II.  in  favour  of  that  archiepiscopal  see. 

The  E^'ptian  papyri  found  in  roils  under  lh»j  i.vvatbiags 
f  mamrniM  aie  often  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  but 


equire  great  care  in  handling  and  unrolUi»  tbem.  being 
ery  dry  and  brittle  to  the  toudH.  M.  Jonard  {Dumfaitm 
V  rSgypte,  vol.  iii.,  p.  119)  gives  useful  directions  concern- 
ng  the  method  for  unrolling  them.  l'ai>yriis  rolls  are  also 
bund  in  earthen  vessels.  The  colour  of  the  papyrus  is  a 
Towniitb  yellow,  and  the  characters  and  the  drawuiys  aru 
n  general  perfectly  legible;  in  some  specimens  the  writing 
>  «  f  a  ^;oofl  clear  black.  A  papyrus-book  made  of  sheets  of 
.a,f/}rus  sewed  together  was  broucht  fifom  Egypt  by  Dr. 
logg.  and  IS  now  in  tlic  British  Museum.  The  M&  il  a 
opy,  in  Greek,  of  part  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

The  papyri  found  at  Heiculaneum  are  burnt  almost  to 
aodert ;  and  after  all  the  trouble  which  has  been  taken,  and 
he  ingenuity  that  hat  been  ditplayed  in  unrolling  and 
U-  iplicrinn  many  of  them,  little  or  nothing  has  bceu  found 
^  .1  thy  of  the  pains.  They  consist  chiefly  of  Greek  sophists 
i-.id  rnetoricians,  works  on  music,  medicine,  and  the  arts, 
lad  eoneon  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  &,c.  None  of 
he  lost  hiitorieal  works  or  fragments  have  been  discovered 
i;r  on^  them.  The  work,  '  HerculanentittOl  Voluminura 
iua;  super&unt.'publUbed  at  Naples,  the  feel  wlutne  of 
»bich  appeare<l  in  1827,  c  iLt  ins  the  text  of  the  deciphered 
-kapvri.    Many  other  Greek  and  Latin  papyri  of  various 

•  ai^  tcattemd  ahonttiM  varimit  lihrarieft  and  nuioanu 

ufEurope.  .  „ 

The  papyrus  reed  his  become  Karee  in  Egypt;  but  it  is 

•  i  ribed  as  still  existing  about  the  lake  Menzalcb,  near 
I'jtiiiat.  There  is  a  Sicilian  water-plant  resembling  the 
J  ipyrUS,  which  is  found  in  the  Anapus  near  Syracuse,  flora 
*iucb  some  samples  of  paper  have  been  luanufaclurcd  in 
■Vent  times,  according  to  the  antient  method  for  prepiring 
])«pyriis,  wUoh  is  deicnbed  by  PUoy  Otiii.  U,  12). 


Tlie  name  for  paper  in  the  Spanish.  French,  German,  and 
Enghith  languages  is  derived  from  that  of  papyrus,  whilst 
the  Italian  has  retained  the  Latin  word  *  churta,'  which  VOS 
used  for  parchment  and  other  materials  for  writing. 

PAR  OP  EXCHANGE.  [ExctiiiMoii.l 

P.\Tl  VAGUM.    [Bhun  ] 

PARA\  or,  with  Us  full  title.  Sdnia  Maria  de  Belem 
do  Gram  Rtrd,  is  a  town  in  Brazil,  in  1"  18'  S.  laf.  and 
46°  2?'  W,  loni^.  It  IS  built  on  the  eastern  hanks  of  a  wide 
river,  which  is  formed  by  the  conflaenoe  of  ihc  nver  Tocan- 
tins  with  tbo  Tagipuru,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Amssonas, 
and  is  called  Rio  do  Pari.  Opposite  the  town  the  met  is 
about  seven  miles  w  iile,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  its 
meuu  width  to  lU  mouth,  a  distance  of  more  than  devcnty 
miles.  This  extensive  sheet  of  w  ator  contains  numerous  low 
and  woody  islands,  many  of  which  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  banks  of  mud.  with  only  a  few  feet  of  water  on 
tliem.  The  navigable  channel  is  winding  and  generally  of 
no  considerable  width.  The  approach  of  vessels  to  the  town 
Is  aceonlingly  rather  diilicult  and  tedious.  On  the  south 
sale  of  the  town  i3  tlie  Rto  Guama,  a  cuiasidcrahlo  stream, 
wlucii  jo  iis  the  Rio  do  Pari  by  a  westerly  course.  The 
streets  of  Pari  are  wide  and  straight  and  intersect  ona 
another  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
stone,  but  not  liij^h,  consisting  rarely  of  more  than  two 
floors  aud  frequently  of  only  one.  They  are  only  while- 
washed,  and  frequently  without  glass  windows.  The  caiiie- 
dral  is  large  and  has  a  tine  appearance.  The  best  edifice  in 
the  town  is  the  College  of  the  Jesuits,  now  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Pari :  a  part  of  the  building  is  occupied  by 
tlie  college,  in  which  young  persons  study  divinity.  The 
church  contiguous  to  the  coilege  has  betn  converted  into 
au  hospital.  The  palacti  of  tht:  guvurnor  and  the  custom- 
house are  also  gooa  buildings. 

In  1820  the  population  was  estimated  at  24,500,  and  it 
has  probably  inemsed  since  that  time.  It  consists  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Creoles  and  a  larger  number  of 
aborigine-i,  the  number  of  negroes  being  much  less  "in  pro- 
portion than  in  oilier  seaports  of  Brazil.  The  Indians  arc 
occupied  as  menial  servanu.  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  porters, 
but  they  do  not  excrci'c  trades. 

ThuoommereeofPariisconsidecableandinanshig.  The 
exports  consist  of  sugar,  ram,mo1ssses.eofleeb  escao,  cotton, 
vanilla,  copaiba,  pitch,  copal,  fustic,  timber,  th cd  for 
cabinet-work,  tobacco,  ropes  m;\de  from  the  fibres  of  palm- 
trees,  sarsaparilla,  rice,  inatxlioc,  starch,  In  lian  rubber,  pe- 
churim-beans,  tonquin-bcans,  tamarinds.  Cassia  caryophyl- 
lata,  indigo,  arnotto.  snd  Braiil  nuts.  To  these  must  bo  added 
hides,  horns,  and  horses:  the  horses  arc  exported  to  the 
English  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  esj  eciully  to  Barbadoes. 
Tho  latter  articles  are  supplied  by  the  island  of  Ma- 
rajo,  which  lies  opposite  the  town  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rio  do  Pari.  Only  the  sugar,  rum,  mola>»ses,  tobacco, 
cottoiii  and  Indian-rubber  are  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town ;  the  other  articles  «m  brought  from  the  countries 
on  both  sides  of  the  Amasonas,  and  frequently  from  a  diB> 
lance  of  a  thousand  utiles  and  more.  Pari  sends  several 
articles  of  European  manufacture  by  way  uf  the  .\mazonas 
and  Rio  Tapayos  to  the  western  interior  province  of  Matlo 
Grosso.  from  which  it  receives  gold  in  exchange.  Towards 
the  end  of  tho  last  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  trans- 
plant to  the  vicinity  of  this  town  cinnamon-troes,  clove- 
trecs,  and  nulmep-tiees,  and  though  the  ]dantations  were 
afterwards  nefiktlcd.  tiu  y  sn.l  evist.  ai.  l  supply  small 
quantities  of  those  articles  for  exjv, nation. 

The  town  was  founded  in  161j  by  Francisco  Caldevra. 
Atftrtt  its  growth  was  slow,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  Pombal  formed  a  just  notion  of  the  import- 
ance of  tlm  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amasonas,  he 
favourt^<l  this  town,  and  it  prospered  accotilinRly.  From 
that  time  to  lb36  the  town  increased  ralhcr  rapidly.  In 
1836  its  prosperity  was  checked  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
Indians  of  the  provinco.  who  took  possession  of  the  town 
and  kept  it  for  about  six  months :  but  at  present  it  has 
nearly  recoveied  from  the  eCfects  of  that  disastrou?  event 

(Sjiix  and  Martius.  Peise  in  Brasilien ;  Smyth  and 
Lowe's  Jnurwij  fratn  Lima  to  Paid.) 

PARABLE  (ira«a|3oXii.  'a  coiupan»»»n  or  similitude ')  is 
defined  hy  Bishop  Lowth  as  •  a  continued  narrative  of  a  fic- 
titious event,  applied  by  way  of  simile  to  tho  lUuatraiion  of 
some  important  trolh.*  (/V«forf.,  x.)  It  is  a  species  of 
fable.  .Tnd  differs  from  the  apologue  by  narral.ng  events 
which,  though  flcliiiouf,  are  not  im^ssible  to  have  liap- 
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pened.  [Fable  ]  This  mrnlo  of  instniction  is  of  great  an- 
waity,  c«p«eially  among  the  eastern  nations.  In  the  Old 
TManenfira  h»te  eMinplcs  of  it  m  the  jmrai>lc  of  Nathan 
to  David  (2  Sam.,  xii.  1-9),  in  that  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah 
(2  Sam,,  xiv.  1-13).  and  repeatedly  in  tbswitinfi  of  the 
prophels(A..v.  1-7;  xv..  xvi.,  xix.,  xxsiii..  &c.).  The 

parabb  of  Jolliaia,  which  is  ofleii  si>okeii  of  us  the  most 
antient  parable  in  existence  (Jmige.i,  w.  7-15),  is  pro 
Mrij  »D  apoU^e.  In  the  New  Tcstaraeut  parable^  furm 
a  moat  marked  feature  of  our  Saviour's  teaching.  (See 
the  Rospols  of  Matthew.  Mark,  and  Luke.)  Lowth  lays 
down  as  iho  csstiuiul  qualities  of  a  paraMe.  tbat  the  image 
must  be  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  and 
its  meaaing  dear  and  definite ;  it  must  be  elegant  and 
Iwautiftil  in  iteeU;  tX\  its  parts  and  appendages  nuist  lie 
penpieooiuinid  vertiiivnt:  end  the  literal  must  never  bo 
confounded  with  Obe  netapnoriesl  sense. 

Manv  of  the  Scripture  parables  are  accompanied  by  an 
explanation,  which,  of  course,  fixes  the  sense.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  the  inteivkd  niLanin^  must  Ik.-  guilicrcd 
fiom  a  consideration  of  the  suhject  malter  of  tho  parable 
{tself,  the  context  in  whioh  it  ocevii.  ntid  the  cireomstnoces 
under  which  it  was  uttered. 

Besides  its  usual  signifinition,  this  word  »  cniplnyed  in 
the  Script uit's  in  thi.' following  *eii-t.s  — a  provorh,  a  fani  his 
saying,  a  thing  darkly  or  figursiuvt'ly  exjuc-sbcd,  mul  a\i>.blc 
type  or  emblem. 

PARA'BOUL  The  probable  origin  of  this  name,  as 
applied  to  one  of  the  eonte  sections,  may  be  seen  in  Rrct- 
ANOLE.  As  in  the  case  of  ihf>  other  Conic  BxcrtOMS 
[Ellipse  and  Hypsbbol.^].  we  shall  here  give  a  Mult  col* 
isetioD  of  the  mui  fMoarkablo  properties  eftfait 


1.  Let  a  point  Pm  vc-  in  ^r.rh  a  -svay  that  its  distance  SP 
from  a  fixect  point  S  i»  always  the  same  as  its  perpendicular 
distance  PM  from  a  givett  uoe  ML.  TbiB  point  P  diMsribes 
what  is  miled  a  parabola. 

S.  The  line  LS,  peipettdioular  to  LM,  produced,  is  the 
axU,  or  principal  diameter;  and  any  line  PV  parallel  to  it 
is  called  a  diameter.  The  point  S  is  the  focm,  and  the  line 
LM  the  dirf  cfn'r.  This  oidinaic  SK  diawii  tliroU'^'h  the 
ft>cus  is  called  tho  femi-ldtus  rectum,  and  double  of  it  is  the 
lotus  rectwii.  Tlie  samo  plira.'<c  is  used  for  the  ordinate 
drawn  through  the  focus  of  an  eUipee  or  hnerl^la. 

9.  8A  is  equal  to  AL.  and  8K  to  twiea  AB. 

4.  If  an  ellipse  be  described  ^rith  the  vertex  A  and  tho 
focus  S.  the  farther  the  centre  is  from  tho  point  S,  the  more 
neatly  «  'he  part  uf  the  ollip.so  which  falls  within  a  given 
ordinate  PN  coincide  with  the  cuiTosponding  part  of  ttie 
pttabola :  and  the  same  of  an  hyperbola  drawn  with  the 
vartex  A  and  ft>citt  8.  And  a  paiabola  may  be  considered 
ae  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  with  a  givan  focal  dtstanee  AS. 
and  a  centre  at  an  infinite  distanci*. 

5.  The  tangent  PT  bi-erts  the  angle  MPS,  and  SP  is 
equal  Ui  ST,  and  AN  to  AT.  The  line  SY  drawn  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  tram  the  focus  always  meets  PT  in  a 
point  of  ilm  tangent  drawn  through  A. 

6.  If  PO  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  PT.  then  SP  if 
equal  to  8Gi  and  NG  is  Away  s  equid  to  twice  AS. 


7.  Thp     nre  on  FN  is  ai)Ml  to  Amv  tioM  the iKlu||i 

under  .\a  and  AS.  ' 

6   The  area  ANP  IS  tVO-thirdS  oT  MZi  fho  IMIB^ 

under  AN  and  Ni*.  I 

9.  If  QQ'  be  drawn  parallel  to  PT  through  sny  point | 
of  the  diameter  PV»  QQ'  is  bisected  in  V,  and  the  smtitd 
QV  is  equal  to  fbur  times  the  wctangle  uodsr  8P  ul 

PV. 

10.  The  square  on  SV  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  untltrAS 
and  SP. 

in  appliad  mathematics  the  narabola  wu  faraciljf  ij 
great  iraportanoe.  both  as  being  the  curve  in  which  segad 
was  supposed  to  move,  and  as  that  ia  which  a  ssmns-m 

or  other  projectile  would  more  WSfe  it  not  for  thenadii^ 

of  the  air.  It  is  still  sometimes  used  as  the  avproximLus 
to  the  elongated  ellipse  in  which  a  comet  moves.  Fiic  ik 
more  accurate  investigations whidi  dsdnoe  the  ndpstk« 
prqieetile,  see  GoNxnaY.  I 

PARABOLOID.  The  simplest  form  of  this  •nrfinl 
ihf  pnraboliMd  of  revolution,  made  by  the  revolution  ttfl 
prabola  abuut  its  axis.  For  the  other  meanings  oi  m 
term,  sec  Scrfacbs  op  thb  Second  Dkurkk. 

PAllACK'LSUS,  the  name  commonly  t,Mven  toavw 
extraordinary  person,  who  called  himself  by  the  comj»uis 
and  high-sounding  sppdlatioaPHiunvs  Auaaott^  iHife 
PHRASTVS  Pasacelsttb  BoHBA«r.  AS  HoflaTiniiH;  • 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  epithet  Eremita.  Of  « 
tht'&c  names  it  is  difficult  to  say  which,  if  any,  reallv  i*' 
longed  to  him;  for  thou;,'h  he  seems  to  have  liked  A  > 
uAivi/ii*  better  than  any  of  the  others,  and  ».  mDiiiu«>  w 
in  his  will  and  his  letter  to  Erasmus)  callt-d  himself  bj  ibd 
alonr,  and  though  he  says,  in  his  book  called  iVlimniw*! 
*  Kt  Natura?  et  Baptismatia  jure  Theophrsatvs  fMom 
siill  he  was  wont  to  pay  so  little  regard  to  truth,  elt*ir.  j 
bts  words  or  actions,  that  he  cannot  safdy  be  believed i.  *. 
in  such  a  trifle  as  this.  The  plaee  of  his  birth  is  ftiuiTij 
uncertain,  but  b«  is  geneiaUy  supposod  to  have  bsen  Inri  s 
1 49  3,  at  Blttsiedeln  in  the  canton  cf  Behwyi,  the  LstisBMi 
of  which,  '  HelvetisB  Eremus,*  caused  him  to  he  sometiae 
called  •  Kremita.*  (See  however  Halki  .  P,(,li')iJ).  iMt 
/Vur/.,  toin.ii  )  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  instructed  iiin 
in  alchemy,  a.»troloi»y,  and  medicine :  be  was  never  reguUi:; 
educated. 'and  he  confeeses  himself  that  he  was  not  kai  -i 
books  and  had  a  horror  of  hmgnsges.  insomuch  thst»t  «w 
time  he  did  not  open  a  book  #br  ten  years  together.  l%i*« 
fjuitt*  confirmed  by  tho  infernal  testimony  of  hi? 'STitirf* 
which  are  as  uuuudligible  from  tUeir  stylo  as  tht  .'i-> 
stance.  Ha  soon  commence)!  a  wandering  life,  on  1 
some  years  in  traveling  over  almost  all  Europe  an«i  pr^ 
bty  several  parts  of  and  AlKea.  He  bad  a  most  irdnt 
dcMro  for  information  of  nil  sorts,  and  neglected  no  opr^f- 
tunity  (if  acv|uiring  it ;  but  ho  seoms  to  have  exercised 'fry 
little  judgment  in  the  choice  of  his  informants,  aiiJ  tal^" 
consulted  conjurors,  old  women,  and  quacks  of  evifj 
scription,  finite  as  much  as  physicians  and  philowpl*^ 
The  most  valuable  acquisition  that  he  made  in  bis  trste^ 
was  an  seqnaintanee  with  metaIHe  eibemistry,  by  tneiotd 
which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  several  wonderful  en* 
and  iheiehylaid  the  foundalion  of  his  fame.  In  1526  li«** 
ciiojeii  to  he  professor  of  medicine  and  natural  philo»«p5! 
at  Basel,  and  commenced  his  course  of  lectures  by  lig'i''"^ 
some  sulphur  in  a  brazen  chafing-dish,  and  then  il^'c* 
into  the  (tame  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna.exclsini''^ 
'  Sic  vos  ardebitis  in  gehennS.'  He  lectured  partly  i' 
Ijitin  and  partly  in  (Jcrinan,  which,  together  wiih 

Sular  manners  and  llse  novelty  of  his  opinions,  reiwlejfi 
im  extremely  popular.  In  consequence  bowever  of » "-■^ 
pute  with  the  magistrates  about  the  amoimt  of  a  fee « 
ne  demanded  of  one  of  the  eanens,  be  left  Basel  io  ><>  ' 
a  year,  and  rccoramcnccd  his  wandering  life.  Hesel""^ 
staytd  long  in  one  place,  but  lived  chielly  in  tBvem*. 'I^*'' 
he  scarcely  ever  took  ofl"  his  clothes  by  day  ornigbt;  s'^ 
though  he  bad  hitherto  lived  a  very  tempcrale  lifet^-'- 
taken  nothing  but  water,  he  now  spent  whole  nighti  i° 
drinking  with  the  lowest  company.  He  stOl  disuiij'D'-< 
his  reputation  by  ocesslonany  efleeting  soma  extrsordinitj 
cures  by  means  of  his  powerful  medicines,  but  his  Muf* 
were  equally  conspicuous.  At  last,  after  pa-suig  tbroui  • 
many  vicissitudes,  the  boasted  possessor  of  the  pli  J 
stone  and  the  elixir  of  life  diea  in  great  poverty  in  i^^'-  * 
Salzburg,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  early  age  of  fbHy-eight. 

As  might  bo  expected.  I*aracclsus  has  been  as  "Jf^^ 
toUod  by  his  admirers  as  he  was  despised  »ad  abufsAV 
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tnemioi.  WitbmpaottohtiiiMnluidmUgioiuieliinstor, 
then  icnni  to  haw  iwni  nolhinff  ta  tdniira :  b«  wu  totally 

destitute  of  piety,  an<l  his  theoTogicDl  opinions  (if  they  do- 
icrrcio  be  called  such)  wfio  a  confused  mixture  of  infldelity, 
heresy,  and  absurdity:  in  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  inlviii^^ 
and  cbarlatanism.  in  vanity  ami  srrogancc,  he  has  been 
tcldoni  equalled  and  never  surpassed.    If  any  one  U  inclined 
to  tbiok  Ibiijadcment  of  him  too  har^hand  severe,  he  will 
flmd  it  abunaaotiy  eonfirmed  by  the  pa^sa^s  quoted  from 
liis  own  writings  and  those  of  his  personal  actamintances 
by  Le  Clerc,  in  the  Appendix  to  his*  Hist  de  la  Med."  His 
intellectual  talents  and  acquirements  arc  not  much  mnro 
deserruw  of  respect :  but  an  otdet  to  ettinat*  Ibeae  fully, 
be  must  oe  considered—  1,  as  a  chemist ;  S»  at  a  ptayaieian ; 
aod  8*  as  a  philosopher.    I.  A^a  chttnist  (though  probably 
the  ablest  of  bis  time),  he  fulls  far  siiort  of  hi*  predecessor 
Basil  Valentine.    'II  is  original  diseovenes.'  says  Brande, 
in  his 'Manual  of  Chemistry,'  'are  few  and  unimportant, 
and  his  great  merit  lies  in  the  boldness  and  assiduity  which 
badia^lajed  in  intnidnoinf  efaamiical  preparatiooiinto  tin 
Uaimit  Mtdha,  and  In  toMntnir  toe  prejudice*  of  tlio 
Gafcnit  al  physicians  against  the  pioducti.m^  of  the  labora- 
tory.   But  though  we  can  fi.\  upun  no  particular  diacorery 
oil  u  hich  to  fijund  his  tnerita  as  a  chemist,  and  though  bis 
writings  arede&tient  in  the  acomoDud  knowledge  displayed 
by  several  of  his  contemponufee  and  inniadbte  enaoessors, 
H  if  undeni^a  that  he  gave  a  rami  important  turn  to  phar- 
1iwe«at!cal  ehemistry,  and  calomel,  with  a  variety  of  mer- 
curial and  antimoninl  picpaialii>ns,  as  likewise  opium,  came  1 
iu!u  general  use.'    He  pretended  (as  was  hinted  above)  to 
pd&sess  the  secret  of  the  pbiloeopllers  stone  and  the  elixir 
of  life,  besidea  varkma  otnar  preparations  called  bjr  etran^e 
end  pnmpotn  names,  tueh  as  *thc  Quintessence,*  'tbe  Mf' 
r;i:ium  of  Vitriol,'  'Aaoth,'  &c:  the  composition  of  his 
'  J^udnnum  '  he  is  supposed  never  to  have  reveale<l,  and  in 
the  short  dictioii:ir\  at  the  end  of  his  works      are  nurely 
told  that'  Laudanum Tbeophr.  Faiacelsieat  mediciua  laude 
digna,  ex  duabus  taotum  rebot  conetane,  qulbiw  aiecllen- 
Uorcs  in  roundo  reperiri  ncqueunt,  quS  moroos  omnes  fere 
eurabat'    2.  As  a  physician  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any 
icienlinc  skill ;  and  though  his  epitaph  declares  that  '  Le- 
pram,  I'udagrarn,  Hydropisim,  aliaque  inaanabilia  corporis 
contagia  roirifii  ii  arte  sustulit,'  we  are  toid  on  the  other 
band  that  *  h«  kUled  manjr  of  bit  patieute,  or  at  leait  made 
them  worae  tfaaa  tbey  were  beftre.'  (libaTios,  ffiti.  Bmae. 
ArmcaM.,  quoted  by  ]j-  ('Icrr  )    TTis  medical  writings  are 
fuU  either  of  creduiiiy  or  luiposiuro.    He  says  thai  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  alone  to  create  a  living  child  resembling 
in  every  resperf  those  bora  of  women,  only  much  smaller, 
and  be  gives  direciions  for  doing  &o,  too  absurd  and  indecent 
to  be  quoted.    He  explaiiu  miDutcty  the  analogy  whieb  ba 
supposes  to  exist  between  the  Macroeo»mut,  ot  external 
world,  and  the  Microcosmut,  or  human  body,  and  says  that 
every  physician  ought  to  be  able  topoiut  out  in  uian  the  east 
and  west,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  &c.    (Puragrmum,  Tract 
2. )  He  says  that  the  human  body  conai»ta  of  nothing  but  sul- 
phtir,  mercury,  and  tail  (AramirMn,  lib.  i)  Ha  professes 
his  belief  in  mai^ie  (though  in  this  he  was  not  more  credu- 
loU'j  than  his  contetnpoiaries),  and  boasts  of  having  received 
letters  from  Galen,  and  of  iiavinf^  dis-puted  with  Avicennain 
the  vestibule  of  tlie  infernal  regions.  {Ihragrcmum,  Pr«f.) 
Some  of  his  most  remarkable  cures  were  cases  of  ayphilitic 
and  other  obstinate  ulcars,  and  his  'Chimifia  Magna '  and 
'Chtmrgia  Minor'  bava  been  more  esteemed  than  perhaps 
any  of  h;s  other  works.   In  extracting  an  arrow  or  otlicr 
weapon  from  a  wound,  ho  recommendu  (when  all  ot!:er 
racatis  fail)  the  use  of  certain  verba  cov.ttfl/(ita,  which  \m11 
iufallihly  .<>ucceed.   3.  With  respect  to  bis  philosophical  (or 
tht'itophicaJ)  opbiiont,  it  is  rery  difficult  to  discover  what 
tht7  were,  not  only  from  the  great  obscurity  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  works,  but  also  from  the  new  words  that  ho 
invents,  and  still  more  from  the  peculiar  and  arbitrary 
senses  that  he  puts  upon  those  in  commuu  u^e.  Iliadus, 
IliBSter,  Idechtram»  Domor,  Ca^astrum,  Evester,  Trarames, 
jDualeeb,  &e.,  aw  soma  of  thoaa  invented  b/  himself,  and 
of  which  no  intelligible  explanation  is  to  be  Ibnnd.  *  He 
inade  great  use,'  says  Tenncmaim  {Mmual  of  f^ilos-)  'of 
ll^e  cabalistic  writers,  whom  he  en!U.a\ourcd  to  render  po- 
pular, and  expounded  with  a  lively  imagination.  Anionic 
^*  is  principal  mystic  notions  were  those  of  an  internal  illu- 
'*Jiioation,  an  craaiiatiuii  from  she  Divinity,  the  univevsal 
i^artnony  of  uU  things,  tbe  influenoe  of  the  stars  on  the 
V  uUunar  world,  and  the  TitalUyof  tli«  alcmwitBi  vbieh  lia 


lagntdad  as  ^iiiti  encased  in  tbe  visible  bodies  prciented 

to onr  sensen*  'lliese are.*  says  Hallam  (Liter.  o/Eurojie) 
the  jilvains  (sylphs),  undinos,  or  nvmphs.  gnnme.-t^  and  sala- 
manders. It  is  thus  observable  that  he  first  gave  these 
names,  which  rendered  afterwards  the  Rosicrucian  fables 
so  celebrnted.  These  live  with  man.and  sometimes  (eaeapt 
the  salamanders)  bear  «bi)drcn  to  him ;  they  know  fbtura 
events  and  reveal  them  to  us;  they  are  also  guardinns  of 
hidden  treasures,  which  may  be  obtained  by  tlit-ir  means.' 
The  writer  may  ai^logisc  in  Hallam's  words,  and  confc'S 
that  *  he  may  perhaps  have  said  too  much  about  paradoxes 
so  absurd  and  tnen  laaiout;  but  literature  is  a  garden  of 
weeds  as  well  as  of  flowam,  atld  FtoMslsus  forms  a  link  in 
the  history  of  opinion  wbieh  shonld  net  be  overlooked.'  His 
works,  part  of  w  iiich  are  written  in  German  part  in  Latin,  " 
and  of  which  a  complete  list  is  ^ivcn  by  Ilaller,  in  his  '  Bi- 
blioth.  Medie.  Pr.ict.,' were  published  in  Ultin  at  Frankfort, 
1603,  in  10  vols.  4to.,  and  in  Geiman,  by  Huser.  at  Basel, 
158'J-90,  also  in  10  vols-  4to.  For  more  particulars  respeet* 
ilUL  Paracelsus  and  his  opiniono,  see  Le  Clcrc.  Hitt.  de  la 
Bsid.;  Sprengel.  Hitt.  de  ta  Mid.;  Brucker.  Hut.  Crit. 
Pftiloioph.;  Kixner  und  Siber,  Lrhen  umi  LehrmeinmngtH 
beruhmtiT  Phvtiker,  4^.,  hit.  1,  Sulxb.,  bvo.,  1819. 

P.\R  A  CENTRIC,  or  'towards  the  centre,'  a  term  some- 
times used,  as  in  paracentric  vekwi^,  which  means  this  rata 
at  whieb  a  moving  body  approaebaa  a  certain  centra  wltbont 
reference  to  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  in  space. 

PARACEPHALO'PHORA.  M.de  Blainville's  name  for 
his  second  class  of  Maiacozoana,  which  is  divided  by  him 
into  the  tuhclMKB  Faracephalophora  dioica,  Paracephalo'' 

MAfcacoitooY.] 
PARACHUTE,  a  French  word,  signifying  a  means  of 

preventing  a  fall.  The  first  part  of  tlie  word,  p'lra.  is 
perhaps  of  Greek  origin ;  the  second  part  is  the  French 
word  chtdte,  a  fall,  which  is  of  Latin  origin. 

A  parachute  is  a  machine  attached  to  a  balloon,  and  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  aCronaut  gently  to  the  earth,  in  eaaa 
of  an  accident  happening  to  the  balloon.  It  is  in  shape  like 
an  umbrella,  ana  its  construction  may  be  undcrstoofl  ly 
supposmp  the  umbrella  to  be  large  and  strouj; :  to  be  pro- 
vided with  ropes  or  stays  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the 
whalebones,  and  brought  down  to  tbe  handle,  where  thoy 
mnst  be  flxed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  umbrella  fltorotttrning 
inside  ontwaids.  Instesd  of  the  stick,  suppooe  a  metal  tuba 
to  be  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  n  rnpe  passm;;;  throuph  it,  at* 
tached  bv  its  upper  extremity  to  the  balloon,  and  by  its 
lower  end  to  a  tub  or  car.  This  machine  is  a  parachute . 
while  ascending,  it  will  be  like  a  closed  umbrclia,  but  it 
may  at  any  naonant  be  detached  from  the  balloon  by  cutting 
the  end  of  the  rape  which  ia  tied  to  the  car;  the  resistance 
of  the  air  will  then  cause  it  to  expand,  and  will  at  the  samo 
time  retard  the  velocity  of  deaf  ent, 

Tho  idea  of  using  such  a  ni.tchine  to  break  tbe  fall  from 
ahieh  place  is  not  new.  ISiarly  two  centuries  ago  De  la 
Loubeta  relates  that  a  man  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing  the 
court  <MrSiam1qrdaaNnding  fWnn  a  considerable  height  with 
such  a  contrivance.  He  used  two  umbrellas,  fastened  by 
long  slender  handles  to  a  girdle  tied  round  his  waist;  'le 
vent  le  portoit  au  hazard,  tan  tost  ii  terre,  tantost  sur  des 
arbres.  ou  sur  les  maisons,  et  tantost  dans  la  rivi^'  (vol. 
p.  145,  Amsterdam,  1691).  The  axpaiimantwaa  repeated  tn 
France  in  1763,  by  U.  le  Nonaand,  who  iaapad  safely  ftom 
the  window  of  a  house  with  a  stont  nmbmfla  in  his  hand 
of  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The  descent  fVora  a  balloon 
was  first  tried  oa  a  dug  by  Ulanuliard,  at  Strusbur^j,  in  Au- 
gust, I  '47.  Tlie  animal  was  detached  at  a  height  consider- 
ably greater  than  a  mile,  and  he  reached  the  ground  in 
safety.  Blanchard  WM  tstS  fortunate  in  a  subsequent  ex- 
peritnciit  on  his  own  petson  at  Basle,  where  he  brolie  his 
teg  by  too  rapid  a  descent.  Garnerin  was  (he  next  adven- 
turer; he  succeeded  in  a  trial  at  Paris  on  the  2 1st  orOcto- 
ber,  1797.  though  tho  parachute  uscillati-d  a  ;;o<m1  deal.  On 
the  4tli  of  September,  I  "Oi.  (!ariierin  made  a  si  cuiid  descent, 
which  was  less  socoessful  than  his  first ;  he  left  St.  George's 
Parada,  North  Audlay  Btraat,  in  a  parachute  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  (one  account  saya  tWMlty-tnrea  feet), rasa  inabout 
eight  minutes  to  a  height  estimated  at  8000  feet,  end  then 
cni  the  rope  which  attached  him  to  the  balloon.  Uiilnckily 
the  parachute  remained  closed,  and  for  a  few  monn  hk  its 
motion  was  frightfully  rapid ;  but  at  length  it  bu  st  o|cn 
with  some  violence,  and  tlw  descent  became  aradual  i  thf-' 
ihoek  how«f«r  bad  cauaad  sndi  an  oaeOlation  in  lha  maer 
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tint  it  appeared  to  the  spectators  to  be  at  times  quite  hori- 
lontal.  But  the  vibration  diminished  as  tbo  parachute 
nearcd  the  groiin>!,  and  Garnorin  alighted  safo  m  a  field 
near  thu  Small  pox  Hospital  in  St.  Pancras.  But  although 
aafe,  he  was  unaule  to  speak,  blood  issued  from  his  ears  and 
nose,  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  ;  he  had  re- 
cei\-ed  a  severe  shock  from  the  first  rapid  descent,  and  its 
sudden  cessation ;  but  the  contequences  were  less  serious 
tban  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  be  wai  well  enough 
in  a  few  minute*  to  afMress  tlic  ri  uW(l>  assembled  to  witness 
the  attempt ;  the  sarac  :^hock  had  broken  one  of  the  stays, 
and  this  probably  was  partly  the  rause  of  tlie  threat  oscilln- 
tioa.  We  are  not  aware  that  (Jarnerin  ever  irpcatcd  the 
Mtperiraent,  but  the  writer  of  {his  nuiicc  in  I  Sir,  twice  wit- 
nessed the  dete«nt  of  Miss  Garneria.  his  daughter,  from 
great  devatioiii ;  in  both  esses  tbe  fall  ««s  gradaal  and 
easy;  and  in  one  ho  sawhcv  in  less  than  a  iniimtu  after  s!k* 
reached  the  ground,  and  hofmc  she  left  the  ear;  she  did 
not  then  appear  in  the  smallest  degree  disfoinpOM.'d. 

An  unhappy  and  fatal  cxporimeut  was  recently  tried  m 
London  by  Mr.  Coekm:^.  Thil  gentleman  (incorrectly  in 
oor  opinion)  attributed  the  dangeiou<;  vibratitmof  Gsmerin's 
pturaeliute  to  its  ^eral  form ;  and  supposed  that  if,  instead 
of  having  the  hollow  side  downwards  a  parachute  Were 
made  like  an  umhvella  turned  upside  down,  there  would  be 
no  disturbance  in  its  destent.  He  therefuie  made  one  in 
this  form.  Ttie  diameter  was  thirty'fuur  feet,  and  as  it 
would  bare  a  tendency  to  close  in  its  deseont,  ha  eniloavoured 
to  prevent  this  by  potting  a  hmvj  iraodan  Imo^  aiouid  it; 
it  had  also  a  hole  in  tba  middle  six  (bet  In  diameter.  The 
balloon  t"  which  this  |ioiiderous  machine  was  attached  left 
VnvJxhaU  Gatdcns  on  ihc  I4lh  of  July,  1*>37,  and  ttie  row- 
Beiiuenrc  was  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  As  5o:>ii 
as  the  parachute  was  cut  away,  tt  fell  with  rapidity  ;  its 
vibrations  were  violent,  the  larxe  hoop  broke,  and  Cocking 
fell,  dreadfully  mutilated,  at  Lee  near  Blackheathi  about 
six  roiles  firom  the  scene  of  his  ascent. 

The  result  h  i  1  ik  irly  been  equally  fatal  to  the  persons  in 
the  car  of  the  balloon :  lUe»uddvn  liberation  of  the  parachute 
rauscd  such  a  rapid  ascent  that  the  gas  was  forced  out  with 
groat  rapidity,  and  fur  nearly  five  minutes  they  were  lo  oom- 
plctely  enveloped  with  it  that  Ibr  a  time  they  were  deprived 
of  sight  and  suffered  great  pain.  Most  luckily  thoy  had 
provided  a  large  silken  bag  full  of  atinospheiic  uir  and  fur- 
nished with  two  metal  tubes:  these  tiiey  applied  to  iheir 
mouths,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  breathe  ;  without  such  a 
piaOMltion  suffocation  would  have  been  inevitable. 

Thvee  fotmuhM  have  been  given  liir  ealculating  the  vei4»> 
Mty  of  doMunt  €f  a  pavaditttA.  TbtyaM— 

to 

28*28  v'^sv 

dr 

in  which  lo  is  the  weight  in  pounds  avoirdupois;  d,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  parachute ;  v,  the  number  of  feet  Ml  per  Hcond. 

According  to  the  first  of  thme,  if  a  naracbute  be  50  ftet 
in  dismetcr  and  weigh  629  lbs.,  it  will  fall  1 1  -96  feet  in  a 
second  :  according  to  the  second,  the  fall  will  be  13  01  feet  \ 
according  to  the  third,  1S'17  fiiet:  tho  tnth  nay  lie  be- 
tween. 

In  tlic^e  three  cases,  the  shock  felt  on  landing  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  that  caused  by  a  leap  from  heights  represented 

bjr  the  following  threeformulasiespectiveljr:— I  O  d^ ;  ^^'^^i 
IP 

IG'9^;  being,  under  the  gtvan  dreumatanecit  lomaihing 

]«Mthnn  2  feel  3  iiu-hcs.  2  feet  8  inches,  and  3  feet  7  inches. 

l>AilACYANOGEN.  When  cyanogen  is  obtained  by 
heating  bicyanule  of  mercury  in  a  retort,  there  remains  in 
it  a  dark  coloured  substance,  which  wa:>  found  by  Profcissor 
Johnston  lo  be  similar  ui  composition  to  cyanogen,  that  is, 
cniini  isi  j  of  2  oquiialents  of  carbon  I  J,  ami  I  equivalent 
of  uiotf  14  =  2fi.  It  appears  therefore  ilial  it  is  a  bicar- 
buret  of  aiote,  isomeric  wilh  cy;ini>^en,  but  differing  from 
it  esieniially  in  it^  physical  and  chemical  pro^rtiea^  the 

Bneyanogcii  being  solid  end  cyanogen  gouous  in  Ha  form. 
»is  compound  is  also  formed  when  marcury  is  kept  in  an 
•leeholie  sdiuiioo  of  cyanogen. 
Viaeyuwg^n  is  loluble  in  sulphttcic  tod  nitrio  acids,  and 


forms  a  compound  in  which  an  equivalent  of  Qtf^i^, «. 
combined  with  8  equivalents  of  carbon  and  4  equiraientitf 
azuie:  it  is  therefore  probably  compowd  of  tboiepropgrtiuis 
of  the  last-nsmed  elements. 

P.\RADISE  {■sao'ihi'jii:')  is  a  won!  of  Persian  rrijin, 
signifying  a  kind  of  park  or  plcasure-groutid  euclv*eil»iti 
walls,  and  well  watered  and  planted,  and  stocked  within 
mals  for  the  chase.  (Pollux,  ix.  13 ;  Gellius,  iL  19.)  It^t« 
adopted  into  the  Greek  language,  and  appli«l  to  any  nlei 
sant  place.    The  Septuagint  translators  use  this  woid  f.r 

n3ri3.  'lie  garden  qf  £d<rr»,  where  God  placed  the  tottim 

upon  his  creation.  {Gen.,  li.  8  ;  iii.  23.)  Respecting  tk 
situation  of  this  place  we  are  told,  in  Ge.n,  ii.  (»-14,  tbt  :t 
lay  eastward  in  the  land  of  Eden,  and  that  it  wis  nxtwL 
by  a  river,  which,  after  passing  through  the  garden.  iwAiff 
into  four  strcarviii,  of  which  ihe  first,  Pmon,  coropasfed 
hmd  of  Havilah,  where  there  waia  gold,  bdellium  (either  lbs 
pcail  or  a  sort  of  gum  resin),  and  the  onyx  5lo:ic :  ti; 
iicrond,  Gihuu,  compassed  the  land  of  Cuth;  thetbirtint 
Hiddekel  (the  Tigris),  which  went  towards  the  cast  of  .\»- 
«rria;  the  fourth  was  tho  Euphrates,  Any  attempt  Uicn-| 
lore  to  determtae  tbe  sit*  or  Paradise  must  have  fcr  h' 
object  to  find  two  other  rivers  which  arc  so  conncctnl 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  that  they  all  four  ni;i}  ba » 
been  branches  of  one  chief  stream.  Calvin,  Ik'cluri,  id' 
others  attempt  to  solve  the  diffu  ulty  by  suppotung  tbewo:i> 
in  Gen.  ii.  8»  to  m«an  that  the  river  which  flowed  tbii:-.^ii; 
Paradise  in  one  stream  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  ntj 
rivers  where  it  entered  the  garden  on  the  north  (naiselr.tlii; 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  that  it  divided  into  t») 
others  whtiie  it  left  the  garUtju  at  the  south,  namely,  i:t, 
two  mouths  of  the  river  formed  by  tbe  onion  of  ik^ 
Euphrates  and  Tigris*  now  the  Shut  el  Arab.  Ou  tlit^ 
hypothesis  Gush  corresponds  to  the  present  KhuMisB,  tlii| 
antient  Susiana,  or  Kiasia,  and  Havilah  to  the  neigbbour.i{ 
part  of  .Arabia,  which  in  aniicnt  times  did  proouct  liX 
and  in  wliic  h  Strabo  place*  a  people  called  XorXorn n  (iti.| 
7G7).  Eden  would  then  stand  near  the  modern  Kortu,  it 
the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  To  this  the<ty| 
it  has  been  objected  that  it  uses  the  word  Cush  in  S  i«ixii 
not  supported  by  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  io  vWdj 
that  name  occurs;  that  U  is  not  clear  that  the  ShatrlA':^^ 
had  anttcntly  two  moutl;?,  and  lhat  if  il  had,  such  »tr^3B| 
woidd  not  be  spoken  of  as  risers  of  the  f^anic  class  is 
Euphrates  and  Tigris;  and  lastly,  that  the  mterpretJUt 
put  upon  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  8.  is  not  a  natural  one. 

Another  theory  places  Paradise  in  the  oeigbbourbocd  U| 
Babylon,  and  finds  the  Pison  and  Gihon  in  two  of  ths  eanaj 
of  iho  Eu|ilirate8. 

licland  and  Calmct  place  KUcn  in  the  high  land*  of  .i' 
menia,  considering  that  the  text  {Gen.  ii.  8)  points  U  i 

Pisition  near  the  soiireer  of  the  four  rivan.  They  mak«  ti>( 
ison  the  Pfaasis,  the  Qihon  the  ArsiesCwhich  is  >^  > 
("ailed  by  the  Persians  Jih^n^,  Havilah  the  land  of  Co^cl*| 
and  Cush  the  country  of  the  Cos.>-;vi  i  Strabo,  xi.  t^t 
7  14  ;  Diod.  Sic,  xvii.  111  ).  Tlie  opinion  of  Michadis  iior-! 
slightly  difierent  from  this;  be  takes  the  Gibun  to  U  t!^, 
Oxus.  The  Phastsorth«antiettUllOW•v■rro•enotiDAIO^. 

nia,  but  in  Colchis.  \ 
Sonewrilen  suppose  that  tbe  deluge  has  lo  sltemd  lu , 

jdiy^ical  features  of  Asia,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  search  forWj- 
place  answerin!»  to  the  dcscriptum  ^iveii  iii  Ger.mt.  "iji 
'  any  one  must  percer  e  that  tiie  author  of  that  b  iuk  v"-'- 
'  have  no  object  in  wniiiig  the  minute  account  which  iie'ii* 
given  of  Iho  position  of  ntradise,  if  some  spot  corTespoii*rk 
to  his  description  did  not  «xist  on  the  face  of  tbeearih  *^  | 
he  wrote.    It  must  bo  admitted  however  that  tU  , 
attempts  hitherto  made  to  discover  the  Iwe  poiilioiin'  • 
place  are  perfectly  unsatisfactory.  ^  . 

(Winer  s  Hiblitchei  Keu/worlerbuch,  art.  '  EcIpik'  y  " 
C.  Rosenmiiller's  Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Alterlhumth^  I  '  •  F 
172,  8ec.) 

ParadibO,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  used  for  the  sltofi* «  , 
the  departed  spiiiis  of  tho  good  between  dcstb  and  IW  [ 
resurrection.  ' 

(Kuinocl,  A'or.  Test.  Lib.  HitU  note  on 
Doddridge's  Fhmihj  SxpOiffOT,  note  on  I  CoT,  «i  ^i^^ 
ley's  20tb  SermM.) 

PARADI'SEA  fZooloL'y).  [Bum  of  P*juu«««  J 

P.\RAD!'SI.  COUNT  ACO.STINO,  wa^  ll!egrej'  ''-f 

phew  of  Agoslino  Paradisi,  author  of  the  '  Alette'' "'"v 

Uomo  Robtto.'  He  was  bom  at  Yigoola, in  the  t««<t<iii<i 
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April  f 5tfv  lfS6,  and  was  educated  at  tbe  Gdl^io 
lu»rm»  at  Rome,  on  returning  from  which  he  |MtoewaLed 
I9  Mudiet  diligentlj.  and  among  the  rest,  applied  biniMlf 

that  of  Euglish  literature.  His  talent  for  poetry  displ  jycrl 
s^li  at  an  early  age,  and  when  only  sixteen  he  wu»  ad- 
itted  member  of  an  '  arcaderaia'  at  Reggio,  where  both 
s  poetical  oampoeitiona  end  hia  diaeerUtions  obtained  for 
n  great  dtednetioii.  He  aflerwerdt  Tinted  Genoa,  Venice, 
id  Boloifna,  in  which  lx=it  pl:ice  he  bccatno  arqnaiiittd 
i:h  ii>L-  Marquis  Albeigali  Capncolli,  and  sliand  witli 
m  in  some  of  h;s  di  unatic  compy^ilions.    On  the  death 

the  AbbateSalandri,  m  1771. Count  Firmian,  the  Au<itri»r> 
ioiatar,  invited  Paradisi  to  accept  the  office  of  pcrc  '.  uil 
erataiy  in  the  academy  of  Maatua;  but  tbe  duk«  of  Mo- 
ma  appointed  him  proreaaor  of  ctvil  eeonomy  and  leetarer 
1  belli^s-lettre*  in  the  university  of  that  city;  and  after- 
irds  (177t>>  bestowed,  on  hiin  the  title  of  count.  During 
c  eight  years  that  he  filled  that  chair,  his  lectures  obtained 
r  him  tbe  applause  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
'  many  eminent  foreigners.   In  1 780  be  returned  to  Reg- 

0,  where  he  held  a  (listinguished  civil  emplovment,  de- 
•Ung  his  leisure  to  litcinry  pursuits;  but  his  health  now 
<^4n  to  decline,  and  ho  was  attacked  with  dropsy  in  the 
leat,  which  disorder  earned  him  oif,  February  19tb,  1783, 
his  forty-seventh  year. 

Batidea  hia  *  vent  lektlti/  or  poemi  in  blank  vena,  which 
e  esteemed  Iratb  fbr  their  eleganee  of  atyle  ana  their 

la]  value,  he  published  three  volume-,  of  tragedies, 
inslaied  f'om  thu  French,  including  aa  original  one  en- 
led  *  Lo  Epiiidi.*  Among  hii  prose  writings,  his  6loge 
I  Hontecuculi  is  considered  a  maaterpiece  of  its  kind, 
n  *  Saggio  sopra  TEntusiasmo  nelle  Belle  Arti.'  sliowt 
I  ability  as  a  philosophical  critic;  while  hi*  linowU'dgc 
jurisprudence  and  civd  eronoin y  is  displayed  in  his  '  Parcrc 
wnoinieo.'  and  other  productinns  uf  thai  kind. 
PAR'A£>OX  (from  wapaMLos.  'contrary  to  received  opi- 
Hi*>  ia  a  term  applied  to  a  proposition  wUch  ii  opposed  to 
a  genaril  beliaC  or  to  ana  which  appeara  at  first  aight  to 
ntradiet  some  ^ revioualy  aseertained  tmtli.  The  tMture 
a  paradox  and  the  distincliun  between  it  and  a  contra- 
ition  i»  clear) ]f  explained  in  the  fuUuwing  sentence  ftom 
ibop  Horsley's  19th  Sermon '  When  two  distinct  propo- 
tona  are  aaparalaly  proved,  eaoh  by  its  proper  evidence,  it 
lot  a  teaaon  for  denying  either,  that  the  human  mind, 
on  the  first  hasty  view,  imagines  a  repugnance,  and  may 
riiaps  find  a  difficulty  in  connecting  them,  even  after  the 
:iiiel  proof  of  each  is  clearly  perceived  iind  undcrslo(j<l, 
ere  u  a  wide  difference  between  a  paradox  and  a  conUa- 
4iun.  Both  indeed  consist  of  two  distinct  propositions, 
i  ao  fkr  onlr  are  tbqr  alike;  for  of  tha  tw»  parts  of  a 
itradietioii*  tne  one  or  the  other  muat  neeeaiarily  be 
se :  of  a  paradox,  both  are  often  true,  and  yet,  when  proved 
be  true,  may  continue  paradoxical.  This  is  the  ncccs<iary 
isequence  of  our  oartial  view  of  things.  An  intellect  to 
ieb  nothing  sboula  be  paradoxical  would  be  infinite.  .  . 

thaae  cases  there  it  generally  in  tbenatura  of  things  a 
lit  to  each  of  the  two  contrasted  propositions,  beyond 
ich  neither  can  bo  extended  without  implying  the  false- 
>d  of  tbe  olhcr,  and  changing  the  paradox  into  a  cuntra- 
tioa;  and  tbe  whole  difliculty  of  perceiving  the  connec- 
n  and  agreement  between  such  propositions  arises  from 
a  ctronmstanoe^  that  hv  aome  inattention  of  the  mind 
use  limits  are  overlooked.* 

riiis  word  was  also  used  hy  the  Greelis  for  a  remarkable 
"in:^.  Cicero,  m  his  work  enliiled  'Paradoxa,'  illustrates 
of  these  paradoxes,  borroweil  rn>in  the  Grctk  st  'ies. 
lese  propoeitiona  are  the  following:— 1.  The  honourable 
the  only  good.  S.  Virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness. 
A!I  "siiis  and  right  actions  are  equal.  4,  Every  fool  ia 
'i.  j,  Tlic  wise  man  alone  is  free,  and  every  fool  is  a 
^c.  6,  The  wise  man  alone  is  rich. 
I'  .\  R  A  FFIN.  [Hydrogen  —  CtirbureU.] 
PARAGUAY  is  a  republic  o(  South  America,  situated 
trljr  in  the  centre  of  that  eontincnt,  between  20"  and 
'  aiK  S.  hit.  and  55*  and  «8*  W.  long.  It  extends  in  length 

in  south  to  north  about  500  miles,  and  its  uvern;;c  width 
y  he  about  200  miles.    The  area  onscqufiuh  may  be 

1. '  .lied  at  about  100,000  square  milc^,  nr  perhaps  some- 
at  1cm;  iothat  it  covers  a  surface  uf  ehout  16,000  square 
In  mora  than  Greot  Britain.  On  its  western  side  runs 
'  Paraguay  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  desert  called 
ttiran  Chaeo,  which  is  included  in  the  territories  of  tbe 
srml  republic  of  La  Phrti.  On  tha  «a>t  and  soath  flows 
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tbe  Paranl,  whi<  h  separates  it  from  the  Brazilian  province 
of  8.  Paulo,  and  from  the  state  of  C^rricntes,  which  i'^  a 
part  of  the  republic  of  I.A  Plata.  On  the  north  it  bordcis 
on  tbe  Urar.ilian  provin<  e  of  Matto  Grosso,  and  in  this  part 
the  boundary-line  ruu»  partly  nlon^  the  range  of  tbe 
Amambaby  Mountains,  and  partly  follows  tha  eouneoftha 
river  Yvinoima.  Tbe  northern  IVoutter  liowevar  is  not 
exactly  determined,  as  the  tyreater  part  of  it  is  still  in  ^e 
possession  of  two  independent  tribes  uf  natives,  the  Mbay^s 
and  Guaycurus,  and  no  st  tUement*!  of  whites  have  been 
formed  eilher  on  the  sirlc  of  Brazil  or  on  that  ot"  Paraguay. 

Sur/ac0  and  Snii. — Tbe  northern  part  of  the  country  is 
mountainous.  From  the  Serra  Seiada.  one  of  the  mountain 
ranges  which  tcavarse  the  middle  of  Brazil  from  east  to 
we«^  a  braneh  detaebea  itsdf  near  55°  W.  long,  and  1 7**  S. 
lat.  This  branch  runs  for  some  distance  soutI)  si)iitli-we«,t, 
and  then  south,  dividing  the  tnbutanes  of  tho  Puran^ 
which  run  east,  from  those  of  the  Paraguay,  which  run  west. 
This  range  is  called  Sierra  AmamlMby,  and  under  that 
name  il  aatars  Paraguay  near  f  0^  8.  lat  It  continues  in 
a  southern  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  24°  S.  lat.,  where  it 
turns  eastward  and  terminates  en  the  banks  ot"  the  Rio 
Paranii.  opposite  the  .Salii>  Grande  de  Sctle  Quedas.  [Bra- 
zil.] This  range  'n  called  Sierra  Maracaju,  where  it  runs 
west  and  east.  That  portion  of  Paraguay  which  lies  on 
the  east  and  north  of  this  range  is  little  known,  as  it  is 
possessed  by  native  tribes,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by 
whites.  It  !>eeras  to  have  a  very  broken  surface,  exhibiting 
a  sucoe&sion  of  jalleys  and  ranges  of  hii^h  hills,  nil  cuvcj  ea 
with  tall  forest-trees.  The  rivers  which  descend  from  it  are 
fhll  of  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  country  west  of  tba 
Sienm  Amamhabr  seems  to  be  less  rooanlamona,  but  has 
likewise  a  broken  surface,  and  its  rivers  run  with  great 
velocity,  tbounh  their  course  is  less  interrupted  by  rapids. 
It  is  also  well  wooded,  and  in  general  of  grcnt  fcrUliIy, 
but  hitherto  the  whites  have  not  settled  m  this  part.  Thus 
it  may  be  said  that  ooa  half  of  thaeoiintries  included  within 
the  boundary  of  Paxaguagr*  properly  apeaking»  do  not  be- 
long to  it 

The  remainder,  or  that  part  which  is  situated  south  of 
24°  S.  lat.,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  most  pleasant 
countries  of  South  America.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
ftoe  ia  a  mecession  of  hills  and  gently  sloping  eminences, 
and  broad  open  valleys  intersceled  here  and  there  with 
lakes.  The  l  i-irr  grounds  and  plains  arc  in  Fonie  frnrfs 
tatannahs,  aiid  aliord  excellent  pa.stiire^round ;  single 
palm-trees  are  disper-icd  uvi  r  them.  The  lii'.U  and  slopes 
however  are  woodeid  from  the  top  lo  the  bottom,  and  fre« 
quentlj  with  stately  furest-trees.  The  vigorous  vegetation 
shows  the  great  fertibty  of  the  soil,  which  is  attU  more  evi- 
dently proved  by  tbeoKtent  of  eultivation.  Though  cultiva- 
tion generally  occurs  only  in  detached  p.-xtchcs  and  isolated 
tracts  It  ia  certain  that  no  part  of  the  interior  of  America 
has  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  soil  under  cultivation  as  the 
aoulbem  half  of  Paraguay.  But  there  are  some  tracu  less 
flivottrable  fbr  agriculture.  Nearly  thirty  miles  south  of 
Assuncion  begins  a  low  tract  of  alluvial  soil,  which  is 
covered  with  extensive  marshes  partly  occupied  by  shallQ\v 
pools  of  water.  It  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  extends 
along  the  Para|:;uay  to  its  Junction  with  the  Paran&, 
Tltough  in  general  destitute  of  trees,  it  is  separated  flrom  the 
banks  of  the  liver  by  forests,  which  supply  occupation  to  a 
small  number  of  wood-entten,  the  only  inhabitants  of  this 
tract,  who  are  frequently  <5Wppt  away  bv  (li--cnscs  cntji-ii- 
dercd  by  the  vapours  which  rise  in  Isot  ucuilur  l;u:u 
the  swamps.  Near  the  place  where  tiie  Paraguay  joins  the 
Parana  the  country  is  more  elevated,  and  its  surf.icc  is 
overgrown  with  thi  riiy  acacias  and  underwood  of  every 
kind.  But  along  the  Parana  other  tracts  of  marshy  ground 
of  a  similar  description  extend  as  ftr  as  tbe  ililand  of  Apip^. 
from  which  to  the  Salto  de  Setto  Quedas  the  lulls  anil  ele- 
vated ground  come  close  up  to  the  bauksof  the  river,  l  iiis 
latter  tract  however  is  less  populous  and  cultivated  than  the 
centre  and  western  part  of  tbe  country,  apparendy  not  from 
want  of  fertilitr.  but  because  it  has  not  the  same  means  of 
sending  its  produce  to  market. 

7?f»*^#.— The  two  rivers  which  enclose  Paraguay  on  three 
sides  differ  greatly  in  thcT  chri;acier  as  navigable  rivers. 
The  Paraguay  is  navigable  in  all  its  cvlenl  within  this 
cenntry^  though  its  course  is  rather  ranid  et  its  northern 
extramity  near  tbe  tocky  barrier  called  Fccbo  dos  MoROS 
(21*  30^  8.  lat).  [BftAEiL,  v.,  p.  356.]  Vessels  of  300  tons 
burthen  may aaeaad  it  m  Ihr  as  Assuncion,  and  smaller vas- 
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scls  s«r<>ra1  hiuii1r«d  mile*  witbin  tlM  boundary  of  Brazil. 
Tlie  ParanA.  whirh  runs  altdig  the  easlern  side  of  \he 
country.  i»  much  less  favourable  to  navigation.  The  great 
cataract,  called  Salto  de  Sciic-  Quedr.s,  mar  2-1'*  S.  lat, 
[Brazil,  v..  367],  f>mjs  an  in  xd  pet  able  impediment  to  navi 
gKtion.  Even  lower  down  tlu>i  c  »cctir  Mveral  difficult  pas- 
MMgn,  wh«n  (ha  river  dMceotU  io  long  rapidti  over  rocky 
thoftls;  th«  Iwt  csUiniei  oeeura  at  tb«  MtnA  of  Apip^, 

whfio  tlie  tiviT  runs  wi^tward  to  it?  junction  witli  the  P:i- 
ra:u:iv.  Vt'vscl*  of  liHi  Uiiis  l)iirtlien  ascend  to  i liis  island 
to  uil.e  ill  tiuibfi.  SiJtnc  of  the  sinalU-r  rivers  which  i.i;n 
the  Para^iiny,  aie  navtgiibit;  to  a  »bort  dmlance  from  their 
jiinetioii  witl)  it.  Imk  niK-of  them.  theTibiquari,{t  navifible 
above  a  hundred  m  les.  It  drains  the  soutbem  portten  of 
ibe  country,  and  falls  into  the  Paraguay  near-28'  TO*. 

CfimaU  and  Prod!ur//V)r;.«.— P.irnguav  enjoys  tlie  advan- 
tafiei  of  I  he  intertropical  rains.  The  l  aitiv  sicaikon  occurs  in 
the  months  when  the  aun  is  in  the  southern  hemispbers. 
Ti)0  rains  are  fkr  lou  abuodant  than  neater  ibe  equator,  but 
•uffleient  to  briar  the  IbrtiHty  of  the  loil  into  full  action. 
No  meteorological  observati  lis  have  been  published.  In 
gencriil  \hu  cUmale  is  mid.  to  he  pleasant,  and  the  beat 
rarely  oppressive.  The  country  k  healUiyt  eK«*pt  the 
•wampy  tracts  already  notice«l. 

The  principal  arlit-Ies  cultivated  as  food  arenMiSi^  batatas, 
mandioe^  yueca-root,  and  beans.  Hie  cultifrntkm  of  the 
siv|^r-«ane.  tobareo.  and  eotton  is  raiber  extensiTe.  The 
piiiicipal  fniit-trces  are  oranges  unil  n^».  With  the  cxrep- 
tiiiu  ut'  (he  )ucca  root,  the  vegetables  are  bad.  and  coiisiAt 
chieHy  of  onions,  capsicums,  and  (garlic.  Watar-melona  and 
muitk- melons  ate  abundant  and  ^ood. 

Paragnay  poaMoaea  |(reat  wealth  in  its  fbreats,  which 
contain  numerous  sp«cie«  of  lofty  limber  trees,  and  dyt>- 
wotwU  ft>r  lanniiiif  and  other  purpo<!0&.  Several  of  ihem 
priiducu  and  ludifin-i  ubber.  and  others  are  used  for 

cnbiiioi-work.  All  the  ve^sncU  ihnt  navigate  the  rivers  Para- 
guay and  Paran&ara  budl  of  timber  »upplwd  by  this  country, 
and  the  topes  are  made  of  the  ftbraa  of  different  plants 
vhirb  grow  tbera,  but  it  ia  wid  ibat  tbey  are  soon  spoiled 
by  friction  or  water.  The  mo-t  remnrkable  of  tlie 
trees  is  that  which  yields  the  t'aitiuu^  hath  culled  mute,  o; 
Par  iL'^jay  ti  a[Tt\,  Paraguay],  and  which  is  exienMvely 
Used  in  the  .'>oui)tern  countries  of  South  America  as  a  be- 
verage. The  country  which  separates  ibe  yerbulet  (or 
foresta  from  wbieb  the  leaf  ia  procured)  from  the  Paraguay 
ia  without  eoUivntion,  and  covered  wiUi  thorny  trees  inier- 
iectcd  by  nuu  -'hy  ^niiinds. 

As  P.ira^uay  does  not  contain  sut  h  extensive  prairies  as 
thni>e  \vb)ch  occur  iii  all  the  surrounding  countries,  the 
number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  is  not  hO  great,  but  it  is 
aulbciont  for  the  internal  conauroption.  Most  of  the 
snintals  peculiar  to  South  America  are  found  in  this 
country;  and  the  monkeys  commit  great  depiedaiiuns  on 
the  fruit-trees  and  corn  ficUl>i.  Vurious  kinds  ut  birdH.  as 
parrots  and  panoquets.  pheawints,  tuucans,  huiciiiing-birds 
and  cockatoos,  are  numerous.  The  royal  duck,  or  paio-real, 
is  nearly  aa  large  aa  agooaei.  with  a  red  and  varied  plumage. 
Wild  beea  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  woods,  and 
both  honey  and  wax  constitute  artirlcs  of  export.  The 
large  ants  of  this  country  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
natuiali>ls  on  account  of  the  extensive  habitatudiM  «hieh 
tbey  build.  The  mineral  produatioas  are  not  known.  Ac- 
coidii^  to  the  statement orthajeauita,  then  k  neilbar  iron 
nor  oopper  in  this  cxiuntry. 

/iiAaftleiitlt.— The  population  of  Paraguay  ia  differently 
slated  btftween  300.000  and  half  a  inilliun  in  a  few  of  the 
towns  and  their  vicinity  live  a  < umparaiively  small  number 
of  «liitc->,  and  a  larger  number  of  meslizos.  or  descendants 

of  Spam  ir  l!.  uml  Indians.  The  latter  have  the  air  and  ap- 
peal aint:  uf  dti&cendanta  of  Buropeana.  Both  tbeae  dasaea 
undenund  and  oonnonly  apeak  the  language  of  the  Gua 
raniif.  Thia  nvmerous  tribe  of  aborigines,  usvmg  to  the 
unremitting  care  of  tlie  Jesuits  for  a  period  of  al>out  eighty 
years,  have  almost  entirely  adopted  the  agriculture 
and  arts  of  Europe,  as  f  in  as  they  are  fit  for  a  nation  in- 
habiting  a  country  dittereni  m  o'liraaie  and  other  nptural 
features.  Tlie  Guaranis  compose  tlie  bulk  of  tli#fri|p||^|bM», 


and  in  Iheir  manner*  and  c  ! 
whites  wiij  rosule  amoiip  ihi  m 
ginal  tribes  u!' .\mt'iica :  ,(  lu  is 
oour&oof  luue  the  wh'^l   [i  iimi 
nanner  as  to  constitute  ouc 
moaityviii  l>e  re 
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exists  between  the  different  races  inbabithigoMfinBtit 
The  political  events  which,  in  the  last  thirty  reiir<.  biu 
occurred  in  Paraguay,  must  greatly  contribute  tu  bx 
about  such  a  uiikhi  between  tUe>e  races.  Some  other  irl« 
as  the  Pa)agua»  and  Nalicunga.  are  di-persed  among 'b 
GuHrnni*.  but  they  consist  of"  a  sraali  number  of  indixniu:, 
Pbiilical  Dii-iumt  md  rotoif-^Xfae  repubhe  it  dinia 
into  eight  dcpartmenia.  called,  after  tbafr  capKah,  Ahs» 

cir.n,  Ciinrejicion,  Sanlia'.'O.  Villa-rira.  ("tmiL-tiaty,  t'a-ri* 
larm,  S.  Fernando,  and  ^^rtnla  Hei  mcne  Mn  Ttic  ca-(:i 
of  the  republic  is  A-suncion,  which  is  hu,.i  nrar  the  ti..-,l 
of  the  Pamyuay  river,  in  the  form  of  an  arophuheiitit,  Yn 
perly  syeakun;.  the  town  coni«ict!i  only  of  one  street  of  en 
aidemble  length,  which  is  suirounded  by  several  lam 
and  a  great  number  of  small  houses,  standing  span.  ni( 
surrounded  by  groves  of  omnzi-  trets  M'jst  of  live  k 
ai  e -mall,  even  tn  the  principal  strecU  and  coiisiM  o'  m 
a  Ititlc  shop  with  two  or  three  aparimenls  ativif 
to  iU  The  main  apartment  generally  open«  directly  o;,  il» 
slreut,  witliout  any  inlcrvcnnig  pa$saf^  Few  nf  the  him. 
have  flat  roofs:  the  greater  part  a.e  covered  with  tilf«. IV 
cathedral  is  a  building  without  a-iy  ]  reietisions.  Tbcswn 
mcnt-hou-e  wan  e\ieii>i\e  eihriie,  bni  it  has  onlyuw :t/i 
and  ist  built  without  taste.  1  he  best  buildings  of  the  to»ii  v 
a  fewoonvents.  The  inhabiianta  are  moally  ihedtMoAiilt 
of  Europeana  and  Indiana;  thwn  are  a  few  na||mi.toit 
many  nmfattoei  among  them.  The  population  imomniii 
about  lO.tmo  V.n.l>.  S.  me  of  the  D^hei  i(V.\ii>  aresii!' 
Contain  fioiu  :(iuu  to  •Icxiu  iiihabK«ir.i&,  a&  V.iU  Rri'" 
Omcepcioii.  Villii-vica,  Curuguaty.  Cazup&,  and  Nec':t.-- 
Ciimmerce.—A  country  so  feride  and  su  rich  la  vc;i  vl 
pruducls  aa  Paraguar,  besidea  l»eing  inhabited  In  a^>[^ 
tion  accuKt>inie<l  lu  ihc  wants  of  Kuro|>cans.  inipMainl 
n  considerable  comuieice,  and  i-uch  indeed  was  enws^ 
b>  fore  I  »  independence,  when  it  luwl  ft  free  mteictmr-c  ri 
liueiiiis  A)re»  and  ihv  »>iher  towns  of  La  Plata  Tl:<'i 
pons  fiom  Painguay  to  Buenos  .Ayres  alone  weretlir-  r^.' 
milled  at  one  miUiun  and  a  half  of  dollars,  or  SUM 
Tiiey  cunsisted  uf  abwitt  eight  million  pounds  of  dMM 
Paraguay  leu.  of  cue  iiiill  on  pounds  of  twbacco, 
cotton,  suuar.  luol.i^scs,  ^plrllH.  i^c.  As  tiic  couiutx  fc 
thcr  south  arc  either  eiiinely  dc^lilule  of  trees  or  liv(  i 
tiinbei-livos.  the  exporiaiioii  of  tiijilier  was  very 
able,  and  most  of  the  vessels  were  built  m  Paragnr. 
since  Dr.  Fruncia  has  become  dictaior,  h«  bas  fbrlwWrtj 
commerce  with  foreign  iuhioih.  and  even  with  the  W 
h'>uiiiii'  j  ioMnces,  ond  he  allows  nO  ono  10 bMSC Pkrij' 
wiieu  lie  lias  once  ('Ulered  it 

HtHtnry. — Atd  r  il;c  Spaniards  had  discowrcd 
embouchure  of  the  La  Plata  nver,  tbev  sailed  apwud^si 
tried  to  establish  a  colony  on  tbe  banns  of  the  river.  > 
two  attempts  of  this  kind  failed.  The  jettlem«niirt 
tamed  only  a  Kmall  number  of  scttUTs,  who  •f'^* 
de-iro\etl  by  the  warlike  na  ives  of  the  plains.  In 
the  Adelanludo.  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza,       sent  »  " 
considerable  number  of  vessels  to  found  a  great  e"\w.)  ° 
did  not  consider  the  naked  countries  oo  both  iidc*(i(  >| 
river  (It  for  such  a  purpose,  and  therefore  heestWafl 
Paran&  and  Parat;uay  fur  nearly  a  thousand  jnile>.  b"*' 
cuine  to  Paraguay,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Awt'-^! 
From  this  place  the  S)>aniBrds  bv  degrees  spread    ' ' 
the  countries  of  South  America  aouib  of  20°  S-  l«i  ^'^  '^ 
of  the  Andaa.  In  the  aixioenth  century,  the  J«-su 
sent  to  those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the 
to  Chrisiiauilv.    Tlioir  success  was  not  k;ieat  until  il*)^ 
tfiiiii'd  fioin  the  Spanish  court  a  nuiti'hiie  i  tib  miI  K?"*.* 
bidding  all  other  Spaniards  to  enter  ihuir 
their  permission.   The  Jesuits  settled  among  the  rui'^f^ 
tribe  called  the  Guarania,  on  both  sidea  of  the  nver 
above  the  island  of  Api|)fi,  and  Bueceeded  bi  bringiai*' 
to  a  certain  de^'iee  of  civihza^on.    When  ih.-"  Je»"::?«« 
expelled,  in  17G7,  the  Mi-^ioue;*  were  inhaLiiteil  by*' 
than  1«0, 000  civilised  Indians,  of  whom  jierbsp*  l*^' \ 
half  ilm  number  were  in  Paraguay.    Thcv  eficrvf  i* ; 
persed  through  (hflerent  parfsoflA  Pla'a,  but  it  h-cp*'^ 
Ihc  minority  settled  in  Paraguay,  vhich  after  that  tin 
efttfrelf  aubjectcd  to  the  viceroy  o;  Buenos  •^•^'''^  i 
,  '."lu  .i  a  l:  .ernmcnt  was  constituted  in  B  .i  i  ' 'V''' 
mrir-^jj^U'iit  u.i  the  then  existing  authorities  m  Spi"'-  »J 
fused  to  acknowledge  this  government 
who  had  hilMi  sent  to  britig 
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XkUv  Gatpftf  Bodngoei  69  Frmncia  b«!«mt  dtotolor  {  and 
bougb  hu  mouiueii  do  not  agros  with  our  eoncoptiont  of 
veue  government,  lie  Im  prsMrred  the  counter  from  aU 

.■•  uii-<;ry  whicii  the  ulher  South  Atneriea-.i  iLimMiC';  havu 
Uiiinla  alv  i>xpet-ieoced  in  tlieir  cuiiluiual  (lit>:><;:iiUun!t  and 
uai  s  lli:>  (luUcy  of  excluding  all  fureigneri>  from  the 
ouuto'  muiit  cuntribute  groalljr  to  con«oUdM«  the  different 
lem«al«  of  th«  popoUtioii  into  on«  niu%  wd  to  fotm  tbom 
it>>  a  nation. 

( Parish's  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Province*  (\f  the  Hto  de  ia 
'/itia  :  RubLM  tS'in's  Letlers  JfXm  PgngltOIH  BnumiNlfs 
'V'trf/s  in  Ifmn<it  ^re*') 
\\\  IIAGUAY  TEA.  [Tka,  Pauvui  ay.] 
f  AaAlBA.  or  more  oorraotly  PARAiiYBA.ii  a  river  in 
Irazil.  It  draina  the  Uttoial  legion  of  that  country,  which 
xtt  Lirl^  between  43*  and  47"W.iong.  and  butwecn  21"  and 
■i "  Ju'  B»  lal.,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  soulh  hy  thu  Serm  do 
Sar,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Serra  de  Mantequeira  and 
n«  of  iia  braocbe*  called  Senrn  da  Fmchaira.  Tbia  rivar 
laa  a  eonparatiTeljr  short  oanna.  Iiut  deearraa  notioa  boeauae 
^Trains  thu  ciMJiiirv  lyini^  tothe  iiortli  uf  ihe  capital  of  the 
>^.x4:ilian  eiiipue,  uiul  i!i  the  flr^tt  iinporUut  nvor  tu  be  passed 
[»  jiroreediiit;  mio  thu  interior  of  thut  country.  Tlie  valley 
»clu)>ed  by  the  two  ran^^es  above  mentioned  is  traverwad 
on^itudinaJty  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  inferbr  elevation, 
«llt4  Serra  de  Paiabyba.  Tba  rivar  rtMS*  whera  thia  in- 
erior  rid^e  is  connected  with  the  Serra  do  Mar,  near  44* 
to'  W.  long.,  and  Hows,  under  the  name  of  Porahy  tinga.  we&t- 
vard.  until,  atier  a  ouur»e  of  aliuut  100  miles,  and  near  46" 
^V.  long.,  it  turn*  north-east  by  a  bend  forming  a  very  acute 
logltt  naar  tlM  Aldea  da  Eaeada.  Aa  tba  river  in  tbia  upper 


sart  of  ita  eoutie  daaeende  in  a  valley,  the  sbipe  of  wbidi  ii 

.,;i«iik'rable.  ihe  current  is  tiH;  inpid  to  admit  any  kind  of 
tu.jjjaliun.  Kn'm  the  Aldoi  de  Esi  aila  lh«j  rtver  runs  east- 
U(jrili-ea»t  through  a  valley  eni  lo>ed  by  tl>e  Sena  do  Para- 
b>ba  on  tba  south  and  the  Serraa  da  Martequeira  and 
Frecheiiaon  the  north,  until  it  falla  into  the  Atlantic  about 
to  milaa  north  of  Cape  de  8.  Thome,  near  41**  W.  long.  Ita 
wurse  in  this  valley  exceeds  400  miieii^  so  that  it  runs  alto 
^Lihcr  above  6U(»  mileit.  From  the  Aldea  de  Escada  to  the 
>tiMll  (own  of  Pendamoohangaba,  adiilanceof  uiiles,  the 
|i.  'bl  |>art  of  the  valley  is  some  miles  wide,  and  the  current 
of  tba  nver  raiber  gentle  and  regular,  and  it  ia  aeoordingly 
navigated.  Lower  down  however  there  oeeur  aeveral  rapids 
ind  falls,  an  the  valley  grows  iiarruuor  and  th<-  mountains 
approach  clo«e  to  the  bunks  of  the  river.  Abuut  z\t  inilei 
Leluw  Liircna,  the  bed  of  the  rivei,  which  has  eulal^<.'d  to 
Ihe  width  of  half  a  mile,  is  contracted  to  about  10  jards  by 

I  1  iiig  wall  of  rock  on  both  side.s  which  i»  more  than  60  feet 
ttigb  and  6UU  yards  long.  Farther  down  it  receixe^  the 
raters  of  two  eonsidenible  tributartea,  the  Rio  Parah}buna 
und  Rio  Pomba,  each  of  which  runs  above  lUO  niile  <.  I  ht} 
awt  of  lis  numerous  falls  is  that  of  S.  Fideles,  which  is 
lODewhat  more  than  £0  miles  from  ita  mouth,  and  to  the 
Mbo  of  thia  oataraci  large  river-boala  aacend.  The  greater 
>ert  of  the  valley  of  thia  river  ia  attll  in  ita  natural  state, 

'  n.'  tjoveied  wiin  trees  of  high  growth,  which  more  ih.m 

II  u;)>  part  of  Brazil  exhibit  that  vigorous  vegeiaiiott  by 
>hich  tlu-  inariiimc  districts  of  that  empire  are  distin- 
{uisbed.  This  ia  cbiedy  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  roots- 
lura  of  the  air  in  a  valley  enclosed  by  mounuins,  and  con- 
lequenily  not  exposed  to  any  wind.  Cultivation  has  not  yet 
iiade  great  progress,  except  in  the  wider  portion  of  the 
uliev .  bi-iwcen  the  Aldea  de  E^^cada  and  Pendamonhaiit^aba, 
vile  re  Iiidtaii  corn  and  mandioci,  as  well  as  several  other 
ntei  tropical  products,  are  raised,  especially  sugar-cane  and 

i(-co,  for  the  cullivaiiooof  wbioh  tka  cluoaloand  aoil  aeem 

V  favourable.  <8pix  and  llartUia,  Bmteirt  Brotiiien; 
il  l1<  rs^n's  History  f  P  riril) 

i-ARALLACTlC  LN&i  RUMENT,  or /VnA  m;/ *  nules. 
he  name  given  to  an  instrument  mvtiitid  by  Pioloiny 
Fur  deiermmmg  the  otooo'a  petaUax,  aud  described  by  him, 
diotagest,  b.  v.,  o.  12. 

Ati.  DC,  /g.  1,  are  two  stout  wooden  rods  turning  on  a 
^.n  or  ceuire  at  B;  BA  =  BC;  AC  is  a  third  divided 
lui.  uIm^  tuinin>^  on  a  juu  ul  A,  and  passing  thi-^ugh  a  loop 
or  biiurcatiuu  ol  the  rod  B(J  at  C.  FQ,  a  plumb  line  by 
vvtuch  AB  isadjuaied  vertically;  E.  F,  two  sights  fixed  on 
it  ia  evident  if  A  B  be  trulynerpendicular  and  any 
cije^t  be  wen  in  the  direction  KV,  that  AC  will  be  the 
of  i:ie  ai.jile  .\BC,  that  is,  of  the  xeniih  distance  of 
(^•u  object.    AC  may  be  divided  a>i  a  scale  of  equal  parts, 

■itd  the  aogjle  deduced  ficoak  n  tahb  of  ehorda^  ox  «•  a  !un 


of  chord*  to  radium  A IS  wbidb  caw  the  angle  maybe 

read  oil  at  once.* 

A  figure  of  a  simitar  instrument  may  be  found  in  Tycho 
Brahe,  Asiron.  Inttaur.  Uechmica,  aheel  C.  We  liave 
thought  Ptolemy's  Rules  worth  notioe  ehielty  as  pointing 
out  a  very  cheaji  and  ucourale  instrument  for  obtaii  ini;  the 
time  by  the  method  of  equal  aliuudes.  Let  A  B  be  a  rod 
turning  on  pivots  above  and  below,  for  instance,  between  the 
sill  and  arehitrave  of  a  window,  and  ca|^bleof  being  set  per- 
pendicalar  by  a  plumb-line,  supposed  in  tite  figure  to  hang 
beliind  AB.  E  C,  a  stout  edge  bar  turnini?  rotind  a  pin  at 
O.  and  fixiibltMii  any  direction  by  two  laths,  EM,  CN.  On 
EC  a  telescope  is  lashed  (one  suthcient  for  the  pur- 
poee  might  easily  be  made  of  a  tin  tube  and  s[iectacle- 

i^laiaes;,  with  one  or  moic  horizontal  wires  j  lactvl  in  the 
oeua.  If  the  tinea  of  contact  of  the  aan'a  luubs  with  the 
horiaontal  wiiea  he  ebaerved  in  the  forenoon  and  axain  in 
the  afternoon  (the  axis  A  R  being  in  both  cases  truly  ad- 
justed, and  the  instrument  in  other  respects  unchangedl, 
the  data  will  be  obtained  fur  finding  the  time  shown  by  the 
watch  wlien  the  suo  m  on  the  meridian.  i.e.  apparent  noon, 
with  great  aeeuraev  and  very  little  calculai  ion.  (See  8ehu- 
njBchcr'sWii/A/q/e/n,  p.  49.&c.;  Baily's  Tuf'hs.  pp.  149, 
and  many  other  collections.)  llie  dtti  i minat ion  if  iliv  <  iryr 
of  till?  vvau  li  by  equal  aliitudes  of  llu- same  star  isevi  u  more 
.■iimple,  as  there  is  hen  no  motion  in  declination  to  be  al- 
lowe<l  for.  and  the  middle  time  by  the  watch  of  similar  obrer. 
vationa  is  the  time  when  the  atar  paatea  the  meridian,  or  ila 
right  ascension,  which  ie  known  from  the  ffautirai  Almmae, 
or  from  well-known  catalogues.  The  obseiVLi  mu^t  be  very 
careful  to  ndju»t  the  tn^ti  utneat  by  the  pluiub-line  to  the 
same  pokilion  in  both  observations,  and  be  must  have  avateh 
which  will  keep  time  correctly  for  the  inten'ab 

Sonetimea  the  word  farattaetigu*  b  used  to  aigniiy  the 
instrument  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Equatorial.  La- 
lando,  Astronomie,  $  ii'H,  says  the  proper  word  is  paral- 
latique,  or  that  wtiidi  follows  thu  p  arallel  tit  atara;  he 
reserves  paraUacUque  for  Ptolemy's  Huies. 

PARALLAX,  ita^iXKalie,  usetl  in  astronomy  generally 
for*  the  angular  vaiialioii  in  the  poaition  of  an  olgeet 
caused  by  tne  exeentrio  aituatkm  of  the  obmrver  with  re- 
sjiect  to  a  certain  point  of  reference.  Thus  the  |iariil!ax 
of  the  moon,  sun,  planets,  comets,  is  the  dtilerence  between 
the  position  of  any  of  those  bodies  as  seen  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  that  in  which  they  would  be  aeon  if  the 
observer  were  placed  at  the  earth'a  centre.  The  panllax  of 
the  fixed  stars  is  the  difference  between  their  places  as  seen 
fioiQ  the  earlli  and  from  the  sun,  which  is  for  theite  obser- 
vations the  point  of  reference.  All  bodies  wilhin  the  solar 
system  are  iu  the  first  instance  referred  to  the  eartii's  c«iitre; 
while  those  beyond  our  ayatem,  as  the  fixed  stars,  arc  reAffcd 
to  the  centre  of  theaun,  and  the  ehange  arising  fromejt* 
centric  position  In  each  ease  ia  called  parallax. 
From  the  eAota  of  paiallan  va  derive  all  our  knowledgn 

•  Some  lil)crtie«  )i>v«  lM«a  tsksa  wilh  yniiliiiiy*>  ilwCTttiUiMi.  and  trvcnl 
omiraioua  maia  He  wem«  toluv*  twen  sinituliuly  nnturkv  «>  a  i  i>iM.Tvrr, 
ti.i  It  30*  56'  App»t.  Zrn.  Dii-l.  (i«  founJ  the  m'-iii'»  fut  .ll.ix  -  1  7'.  "•'Ii'tic* 
Uu»  liurixooUil  ytrMitx  a  \°  %0 ,  Ukd  Ute  diitauo'  of  tnuuu  liiii:  il>v  •<  ittli  'Ji'9 
nf  nurOt'a  uAa.  Uc  W  dnuni  llM  laim  cwodiuwii,  but  lui  tiui  ocly  i 
MS  1v  lM«s  «ss4  h  in  Us  tkMfjr. 
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of  tlie  (lisiancc  aitd  augaittito  itf  the  tediM  vhidi  ate 

Tiaibl9  in  Ibe  Uoaveoii. 


Let  AB  b«  807  line  (he  length  of  which  is  •oeuntoir 

measured,  and  let  the  angles  C  A  B.  C  B  A,  he  obfened, 
then  ihe  distances  C  A  and  CB  can  ^t-'  computed.  In  thi^ 
way  trigonjtnotrical  sun-eys  are  made,  \\i\h  tlic  fuither  pic- 
OiutioD  that  tbe  angle  A  C  B  is  observed  wlien  thiat  is  posstblo, 
•nd  C  it  to  be  fixed  with  great  nicety.  The  angle  A  C  B  is 
known,  since  it  =  180*  —  (BAG  +  ABC),  and  we  have 
AB  :  BC  : :  sin  ACB  1  sin  CAB.  In  the  above  figure 
let  A  bo  tl:e  position  of  a  spectator  on  tbe  earth's  surface, 
B  the  centre  of  the  earth,  C  the  tooon,  and  Z  (in  BA 
produced)  tbe  geocentric  zenith.  Then  ZAC  is  the  ap- 
parent g«ocaotri«  lenitb  dlstuiee  at  A;  ZBC  the  true 
tfiMcentrio  tenith  dittanee.  ^.c,  that  wfueh  would  b«  seen 

from  tl.o  cciitrr  nf        rarth;  Wld  ACBsZ AC—ZBC, 

the  iDOuu'b  puralia.v  m^o 

sin  paraUaxa:^^  X  sin  Appt.  geocunt.  ica.  dist. 

When  AC  is  at  ri^ht  angles  to B  A  this  sine  =1  and  the 

moon  is  in  the  horuon.  Tlus  value  of  the  narallax  is 
called  the  horizimtal  parallax;  naming  this  1',  and  any 

«  AB 

Other  value  of  the  parallax  f>,  wc  have  sin  P  =  |^^„  and 

sin  p  =  sin  P  X  sin  appt.  geoccnt.  zen.  dist. 
It  ii  cvidi  iit  lliat  if  P  can  beroeasuryd,  the  distance  R  of 
the  raoon's  centre  from  the  rentio  of  the  earth  can  be 
fbund,  for  the  other  quantity  AB  or  r  it  the  radius  of  the 
eerth  at  the  place  of  observation,  which  is  known  from  tei> 
restrial  measurement.  Now  suppose  a  second  spectator  on 
the  (■a;iiu  iiU'i  Kluin  at  A',  whose  i^cotcutiic  retulh  is  Z',  and 
that  the  two  observers  each  observe  the  muun  upon  the 
meridian  at  the  same  raotocnt :  then,  if  x  and  z'  be  two 
observed  seocentrie  tenith  distaaceti  and  p  and  tf  the 
„    BA     f   ^   BA'    r*  ' 

ZAnc=*-p 

ZA'BC=*'-f/. 
and  adding'  A  H  A'=r+z'- (p+r'').  where  ABA' 
is  the  sum  (  r  diil«)reuce  uf  tbe  geocentric  latitudes  of  A  and 
A',  und  raiid  3^,  are  known  by  observation ;  heOM  Uw  value 
of  f -fp'  or  A  C  A  is  fuiund.   From  the  equations 

p-{-p'=z-\-£'~A\\\',  sin  p  =  -gBin«;nn|i'«^ain  sr'; 

it  is  easy  to  find  the  value  of  R. 

In  practioe, though  the  proeeia  iilmtiinplektbe  principle 
wmains  tbe  sane.  Two  distant  ohaervalories  can  scarcely 
be  Ibund  exactly  on  the  tsame  meridian,  but  the  tables  of 

the  moon  enable  us  to  reduce  the  observation  at  one  of  the 
obicrvaiurics  to  exactly  tchat  it  icould  have  been  »f  it  had 
been  made  under  the  moridian  of  tbe  ether.  When  the  pa- 
ralhix  is  small,  it  is  advtsablo  to  eompare  the  planet  bjr  the 
mieromeler  with  start  which  are  nearly  in  Its  parallel. 
When  the  ptirallax  and  cjnsoqui.iiily  the  distance  for  any 
given  time  is  known,  the  di^tunce  ami  parallax  for  any  other 
tiino  can  bo  found  iVum  theory.  Bv  observations  of  this 
kind,  combining  the  observations  of  La  Catlle  at  the  Capo 
4f  Good  Hope  with  other  observations  nude  in  Europe,  the 
paraUax  of  tbe  moon  and  of  Mars  were  fixed  with  great 
aeeurary.  Mr.  Henderson  has  recently  investigated  the 
value  uf  the  moon's  paiallux  fiotn  a  comparif  uf  hi$  own 
ob^urvattaui  at  Ibo  Cape  with  thui»e  made  at  Greenwich  and 
Cambridge.    {Mfin.  Ast.  Soc.  vol.  x.,  p.  283.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  tbe  point  firom  wbieh  tbe  mooa'a  aenitb 
distances  are  to  be  meesured  w  in  the  prolonRation  of  a  line 
drawn  from  tbeeenlrc  of  the  earth,  and  not  in  the  prolongation 
of  a  lino  in  tbe  dirsetion  uf  gravity,  which  is  pointed  out  by  a 
flunb-Ua*.  TbeeometionirhieniiiobefppUedtoibaM- 


tronomlcal  rcnith.  in  order  to  find  the  p&jcentricicuit^^ 
given  in  tnany  collections  of  tables  for  a  certain  bvpotbtHitf 
liie  figure  uf  the  earth.  The  horizontal paiallai  imoistbt 
Nontical  Almanao  is  that  which  belooigs  tothecauticr 
the  earth's  radius  is  largest.  A  second  table  for  redtio^ 
this  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  to  the  p^t.^Iia  jr  tir  , 
the  place  of  observation  (viz.  log.  rad  ,  suiiposm;  iLe  wuj 
torial  rod.  -  1 )  nhvays  accumpanies  that  above  [tfentd 

Araliar  the  Sun. — The  first  attempt  to  deteriantiia 
sun's  distance  teems  to  be  due  to  Aristarcliut  «f  S«is{^ 
and  presupposes  the  knowledge  of  the  mouu's  para!!:!  o,, 
drawing  a  figure,  it  will  immediately  be  seen  ihuilvii 
the  m<X)n  has  tornplcled  her  first  quarter  (sho  aiben»ij 
to  ^dichrtiomtscd.  or  cut  exactly  ui  two),  Uie  »in,i:i><,, 
'  qaetator  form  a  triangle,  which  is  right  aogld  si  i^t 
Now  tbe  angle  wlueti  aepaiatcs  the  sontmiki 
in  be  observed  at  tbe  same  instant:  sttppsie  itst; 
we  have — 

Distance  earth  &  sun  >=  distance  earth  &  moon  x  iocL 

The  exact  moment  of  dichotomy  cannot  be  noted 
much  accuracy ;  yet  repeated  observations  would itMt list 
the  sun  was  nr  more  distant  than  tbe  moou.  ThsutMi 
astronomers  seem  to  have  estimated  tbe  sun's  pmjlut 
be  fh>m  1'  to  3',  which  sufTered  a  gradual  redudvoin  a  tit 
means  of  obsj^  s  a  i  ri  impro\ed.  The  parallax  of  tbe iiu 
might  wuh  modern  instruments  be  measured  in  ibsamnf 
as  that  of  the  noon  or  planets  above  described,  ktMt  a 
well,  as  ft  longer  tinm  must  elapse  between  tbe  MMseririb 
sun  and  that  of  a  star  nearly  in  the  sane  paialtd.  raiw 
says  that  Ilipparchus  computed  the  moon's  psnllu f;>a 
the  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses,  that  is,  he  dcductd  t^ 
value  of  the  moon's  parallax  from  the  phenomiTiJ  uf  iclt' 
eclipses  on  two  suppositions  of  tbe  sun's  parallax,  oiaili; 
that  it  was  =  0,  and  again  that  it  was  a  delaito  ad 
quantity.  As  tbe  circumstances  of  a  solar  eclipse  rety  ir^s 
the  effects  of  parellax,  it  is  clear  that  in  ibis  way  Hipptt!:« 
would  get  sorot  lliii;^'  like  equation-;  of  i  onditiuti  inmlTi^ 
the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  wbirb  could  '* 
s(dTed  as  soon  as.  by  the  problem  of  Aristarehu  ot  ti  nr 
other  method,  be  eould  determine  tbe  nlatim  tamn 
these  two  qtiantities. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  an  approximate  Vno»ki» 
of  the  distances  of  the  moon,  sun,  and  planeUi,  lu  leioi  f 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  requires  nothing  mort 
observation  and  the  solution  of  a  triangle  one  side  «f«h^ 
and  the  two  ineludiug  angles  are  known.  Tbe  nagoitiii 
of  these  bodies  can  be  immediately  ralculatei!  froia  tii» 
opparont  diameters  and  true  distance;  so  liiat  up  t»4< 
point  there  is  no  room  for  scepticism,  if  it  be  gtlBlcdte 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  ri^ht  atiglei. 

There  is  a  method  of  ascertaining  the  parallax  b; 
observer.  Let  Mars  in  opposition  be  the  object,  sndc:<izp 
it  in  right  ascension  with  a  neighbouring  star  in  ibe  i»» 
pariillcl  on  the  meridian,  and  oUu  st'\>  r;il  lioor»befo»» 
aijoin  after  hts  transit.    The  parallax,  beinj?»WiT* 
a  vertical  circle,  will  not  affect  the  right  as<cn>:i  n  u'-' 
meridian :  hence  the  meridian  eomparison  will  bi^e 
dilTerenee  of  right  ascension  between  the  flanet  and  ^ 
The  othiT  nliservatiutjs  (after  correcting  the  place  «f 
by  his  huui  ly  mot  ion.  which  is  known  et.ber  ffiw  * 
tables  or  from  ohserxptiuns  on  preceding  and  lucrtttr^ 
days)  present  right  ascensions  uf  the  planet  alTeclcJ  ^'  I' 
raflak  in  different  ways,  and  from  these  effects  ilxM^^ 
compute  the  aetaal  value  of  the  horizontal  parsUax. 
senuently  the  distance  of  the  planet  in  terms  of  tbew* 
riidiiis  ut  the  place.    The  star  of  comparisi'n  arnl  il'''  ' 
angle  must  be  so  selected  that  no  error  can  snse  frun  i-' 
certainty  of  refraction.    Similar  observations  »bicli  i-' ' ' 
parallax  may  be  made  with  Ibe  altitude  and  siimutl)  <<^>^ 
but  these  observations  do  not  admit  of  moeh  tae<^- 

Kepler's  discoveries*  that  the  planets  move 
rounil  tlie  sun  in  the  focus,  that  the  area  swept  b»  * 
radius  vector  in  a  given  time  is  a  constant  qiiaislitJ'f'Jf''^ 
same  planet,  and  lastly,  that  the  squares  of  >he  l^' "'^ 
times  are  aa  the  cubet  of  (he  mean  dSstMce.  ban  iupf^ 
means  for  a  much  more  accurate  determillSlioD  « ^ 
sun's  parallax.  Assuming  these  laws,  the/brsirof  M**'f 
of  the  earth  and  planets  and  their  relatire  distaneW*" 
determined  from  obaervalion ;  hence,  if  th«»  j*itall»x  »^  , 
one  planet  can  be  fuuitd,  the  pavallaxesof  the  sun 
the  other  phincts  can  be  computed.   ObsCTvatHmso'  n*- 

•  TiMBgiiUwediKiiftwtas  awtote  Eai>«»»  ili«Miu<<«c)TI"^^^ 
tNik  «■«  gissa  ItawiN. 
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or  in-I.T.5(v.  at  opposition.  mj|fl««t  ihe  Cape  of  Good 
lo:  t'  aii'I  ill  Gri'c:nv;i  !i.  will  nlTonl  a  very  ttdeiablc  valuL>  of 
j>  parallax  and  hence  of  iiU  tiittaiire.  Again  as  llie  pro- 
oitian  l>elweea  Ihe  distances  of  Mar-,  and  the  earth  from 
ran  at  auy  time  is  known  fmm  the  form  of  their  orbits 
Ibdr  periodic  times,  iind  the  ftni^le  iMiween  ihetvo  and 
T;ir»  '1^  the  earth  ran  I  •  i<li^i'iveil,  tlie  triangle  be- 
\vo«ll'the  »un,  enrlh,  ami  Mars  ciii  bo  conipli  U-ly  solved, 
rjd  h^noe  thtt  di»tui\cc  of  llie  sun  anil  his  paralhix  !iu  cuni- 
UU(L  Thete  obser>'ation3  can  he  re|icnlcd  at  every  opposi- 
gB'^lfiim.  and  if  Mm*  be  cotnparetl  by  the  tnicruiucler 
HbaQiH  oeir  tlie  same  panllci,  there  is  icanely  a  limit  to 
K  fioKiibTe  accurary  of  the  obicrrations.    In  the  ffaut. 

\fm.,  1839,  pp  551-5j,  thiTc  is  a  ll^t  of  the  vlars  with  \\  hirh 
dars  is  to  bo  daily  cornpare<l  at  lis  opjioMiion  ui  tlial  year. 
Mem.  .Ui.  Sue.  M  l.  n.,  p.  27,  and  vol.  vi ,  -jor.  Sir  ) 
'  The  narration  howetrer  by  which  the  parallax  of  the  gun 
K.deleitBiiied  with  the  greetest  certainty,  is  that  of  the 
■wage  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  dise,  eommonly  ealkd  the 
fpttit  of  Venus.   [Transit  of  Vbhvb.] 


In  the  figure  let  Sf  be  the  sun,  E^*  the  earth,  and  V  and 
V  two  positions  of  Venus,  which  is  supposed  to  be  roovini; 
in  the  diraetion  VV.  To  make  the  Agure  simple,  we 
»uppaaa  tha  aarth  to  be  at  rest,  and  that  VV  represents 
|be  axcessof  the  angular  motion  of  Venus  above  that  of 
the  earth.  A  spectator  atE  will  see  thu  cotnmenceraent 
of  the  transit  when  Venus  is  at  V,  but  a  specuior  at  e  will 
paly  begin  to  see  it  when  Venus  is  at  V.  The  time  whah 
must  elapse  between  these  two  moments  is  equal  to  the 
titae  in  which  Venos  passes  from  V  to  V.  or  in  which  she 
deacribes  the  angleEStf  round  Ihe  son  with  her r»laf fee  angu- 
lar motion.  Rut  the  angle  ES?  is  twice  the  sun's  ii  i  :i'al 
parallax;  laiue,  s;HLe  the  time  elapsed  belwei-n  ilu-  irit;rc>s 
at  iho  two  plaren  is  known  fioin  observation  anil  from 
the  difference  of  lougitudes,  and  tlte  hourly  angular  motions 
0  f  Venus  and  tb«  aarth  round  the  sun  are  known  flom  the 
tables,  and  oooaaqnainUjr  tb«  diffiereoca  of  tbasa  notions, 
tlie  horizontal  panllax  of  the  sun  ran  be  found,  tt  is  evi- 
(letil  that  as  the  ingress  is  accclirated  at  E  and  retanled 
■  so  the  egress  will  be  accelerated  at  E  and  retarded  at  e, 
«■    I  us  then  occupying  the  positions  V".  V"'. 

Let  us  suppose  further  that  a  spectator  wIjo  saw  the  in- 
gress at  B.  and  therefore  as  early  as  possible,  should  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  be  carried  to  e,  where  ho  would  sco  the 
egress  as  late  as  possible,  while  the  spectator  of  the  late 
myress  at  r  is  in  like  manner  carried  to  E,  where  he  bees 
the  earlie-st  egress,*  In  the  first  case  the  time  of  the  transit 
B  increased  as  much  as  possible  bv  the  effect  of  prallax, 
and  in  the  lattw  case  it  is  oquaUf  dinunishad.  Now  sup- 
p  sc  the  paralUx  of  th«  sun  to  hare  a  certain  value,  the 
pjrallax  of  Venus  and  the  effect  of  these  parallaxes  in  in- 
'  TiMsiug  or  diminish  the  duration  of  the  transit  for  any 
^,  ecified  places  of  observation  can  be  computed.  Hence 
when  the  durations  are  really  observed,  the  differences  be- 
tween tlie  observed  daratian  and  that  which  would  have 
haen  obser%'ed  if  the  spectator  had  been  placed  at  the 
cer.tre  of  the  earth  wdl  fix  the  actual  amount  of  the  paral- 
lax. The  csi)i'i-ial  excellence  of  this  method  consists  in  the 
nicet)-t'  with  which  a  particular  phenomenon  can  be  observed, 
namely,  tha  first  streak  of  light  which  is  seen  after  the  in- 
terior contact  at  ingress  and  the  last  streak  belbre  the  in- 
terior contact  at  egicss.   Two  points  on  the  cartli  are 

•  Tho  rxplaimtioa  U  unlf  iatvuilcd  W  oUbit  Um  ftUHth  W  Vklcll  lU« 

trry  iinpu[>.-inl  i-rubUm  ik-ix-inli. 

t  TUik  •tiMtnulu*  Man*  ant  to  tiare  Wvd  quite  M  ^leMs  m  wnt  n- 
t^tUni  i  ■  IUU«  CMMua  WW  rptnathml  at  tll«  v^ittl  Ot  taMhv  «aiiUct  brl»ri- 
:.<ri».itv<>n  uf  IV  llit*«<l  of  h^l.i.  x  M>rl  uf  uIa^'W  <tn>|>  <  i.'otta  ui^-r.iV  Mr. 
Hiilv  »a»  •/■riffjil  blick  llirciU  r  <aui^tin(  ihi'  rJitii  iiT  the  •»»  mi-ui 
«  u  I'k  luriaaliuo  aiml  break  Die  u|i  uf  Uut  anauiu*  lu  Ute  rclipao  ol  Mav  Id, 
Irx;  (J.'r«.^*cw  viiib.  p^l^  wlitdisMaa  taSeafhMNSMMMialtfw 


chosen  where  the  befiUninj?  and  end  are  lK«th  visible,  in 
one  of  which  the  dmaii  >n  :^  .shortened  as  much  as  jxitisuble, 
while  it  is  incsLaMil  in  the  other.  Every  ohscrvation  of 
either  ingress  or  caress  can  in  fact  he  used  fur  determin- 
ing the  parallax,  provided  the  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation  and  the  time  be  snflleiently  well  known :  but 
where  both  the  in-^rcss  and  egress  are  observed,  the  dura- 
tion alone  rccjuircs  cue.  Transits  of  Venus  were  observed 
in  1761  and  I /(>'.'.  and  the  parallax  of  the  sun  deduced  by 
varioiu  ccometeiii.  (Laurange,  Mimoiret  de  Beritn,  1766; 
Eneke,  Der  Veniu  Durchgaiiff,  Uotha,  I8S4.)  The  next 
transits  will  take  place  in  lb74  and  1882. 

In  the  preccdui!;  part  of  this  article  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  parallaxes,  and  consequently  the  distances  of  the 
bodies  composing  our  system,  have  been  dcftcril>ed,  and  we 
will  now  point  out  the  way  in  which  Ihit  knowleihie  isap* 
plied.  Every  observation  of  the  sun,  moon,  or  punels  m 
aflhcted  by  parallax  and  must  be  corrected  for  this  previeai 
to  further  calculation.  All  celestial  h.xlies  are  api  aicnily 
elevated  by  the  refraction  of  tne  atmosphere,  and  those  uf 
our  system  are  depi  essvd  by  the  elTect  of  parallax,  in  nau- 
tical works  tiieru  arc  tables  fur  reducmg  the  observed 
altitude  of  any  heavenly  body  to  its  Irae  altitude,  f.». 
to  that  which  it  would  have  if  there  were  no  atmo- 
sphere and  the  spectator  were  at  the  earth's  centre.  In 
most  of  the  |)rotjloms  from  which  the  loni;ittido  is  deter- 
mined astronoinically,  in  solar  ecli]ises.  occultalions,  and 
hinardii>tancesthei:reat  diilicuUyand  troubh*  iain  computing 
the  effect  produced  by  the  moon'a  paral  I  a  x  .\  stranotnen  Iibvw 
invented  eonvenient  fonnnl»  for  this  purp  ite,  aeeordin^  to 
the  planes  to  which  the  bodies  are  referred.  Tlius  in  work- 
ini^  out  an  <>rciiltatii)n,  the  moon  may  he  rctet  re-l  to  the 

j  plane  of  the /lorrron,  when  the  effects  of  paralluv  in  altitude, 
and.  if  great  accuracy  be  re(|uired,  in  azimuth,  must  be  com* 

Iputed;  or  a^ain,  to  ^he  equinoctial,  vhen  thepaiallax  in 
right  ascension  and  declination  is  to  be  calculated;  or 
finally,  to  the  ecliptic,  when  the  parallaxes  in  longitude  and 
latitude  must  be  found.  The  rules  for  these  conputationa 
are  given  in  treatises  on  Astronomy. 

The  mean  equatorial  horizontal  panilla.v  (  f  the  sun,  sc- 
cording  to  Encke,  =  8'  6776."  Its  true  value  fur  every  ten 
days  is  given  in  the  Nfmt.Almon,  at  the  end  of  the  ephe> 
mcris  of  tlie  )>nii  and  moon.   The  ecjuatorcal  horizontal 

rarallax  of  the  nioon  fur  mean  noon  and  midn  ght  \^  at  page 
II.  of  cucii  month,  and  the  paia11a\cs  uf  llu>  planets  MWIII 
the  last  column  of  the  plaitelary  meridian  epiienicris. 

One  effect  of  parallax  is,  that  the  moon  oppoaie  vnder  a 
larger  angle  when  near  the  xeniili  than  when  near  the 
horizon.  This  is  contrary  to  common  opinion,  but  may  bo 
very  easily  proved  ex]  rrinicntully,  bv  any  one  w  iio  cat 
handle  a  sextant  with  ur<li:iaiy  caic.  When  the  moon  is  in 
the  zenith,  the  horizontal  diameter  may  be  au^nirntrd  from 
30"  to  40".  There  is  a  table  for  this  augmeoUlion  of  the 
moon^l  samMianeter  in  most  nautical  works. 

Cnnttant  of  Rtralfar  (fa  r'>risf,intfi  de  fa  paralUuufi  ]•  the 
angle  under  which  the  earth's  radiii.s  wouhl  be  seen  at  the 
I  centre  of  the  moon  when  she  is  at  her  meati  distance.  The 
i  radius  cliosen  by  La  Place  is  that  wluch  bcloni,'s  to  a  lati- 
tude of  which  the  square  of  the  sine  :=  J. 

PARALLAX  OP  THE  FiXBU  STARS.  When  Coper- 
nicus proposed  his  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  motion,  one 
striking  uttronomical  objection  was,  that  the  enormous  dis- 
placement of  the  spectator's  place  which  his  system  sup- 
posed was  not  supported  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
positions  of  the  Axed  stars.  Every  improvement  iu  instru- 
ments, in  the  art  of  observing,  or  in  the  science  of  oomputa- 
tiou,  seemed  to  increase  the  distance  of  the  sun.  and  conse- 
quently the  orbit  of  the  earth,  and  still  no  sidereal  change 
could  be  detecieil.  Hence,  until  the  discoveries  of  Newii,n 
brought  forward  physical  arguments,  of  which  however  tlie 
conclusiveness  is  nut  immediately  visible,  the  Copemioon 
hy  pot  hesis  was  embraced  on  the  grounds  of  its  symmetry  !>nd 
simplicity  rather  than  on  demonstration.  Opponents  might 
always  ask  for  the  eTjierimentum  cruris,  the  effect!^  of  the 
earth  s  motion  in  the  apparent  di«>placement  of  the  tl.\ed 
stars,  and  this  could  not  oe  supplied. 

Many  attempts  were  however  made.  Hooke  ereciod  a 
aenith  sector  at  his  chambers  in  Oresham  College,  and 
made  some  inc  iinpletc  observations  in  which  he  fancied 
he  coulil  trace  I  lie  elVects  of  jxirallax.    t'lamsleed  Ibiind 

Ivanatioiis  in  the  north  polar  ihslanccs  of  fixed  stars, 
which  he  allnbuted  to  parallax,  alllutugh,  as  was  sliown 
by  Caaiini  and  RocBor,  this  woukl  have  prodooed  tw- 
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suits  with  a  totalW  dtfhKBt  law.  RoeiD«r  himself,  after 
mtmj  eibrlf  todcduM  pmllu  ftonobMmtions  in  declina- 
tion, renounced  ilieBttempt,  on  ■eoount,  hetays,  of '  a  cer- 
tain \uriaiion  in  the  declinations  of  stars  which  catineither  be 
atinbuied  to  refractians  nor  parallaxes. 'and  pursued  hisinvea- 
ti^aiioii  by  observations  in  right  ascension,  in  which  it  seems 
he  believed  bimself  to  be  succmfuL  At  l«ngth  Bradley 
rooimeneed  the  research  with  flirbett«r«ttroDoaie«l  means, 
an  i  by  his  discoveries  of  aberration  and  nutation,  fully  ex- 
plained the  phenonnena  which  bad  perpkxud  liis  predeces- 
hor>.  It  IS  cLinuua  that  Roeraer,  who  hod  discovered  the 
^rttdual  tratHini&sion  and  finite  velocity  of  light,  should 
have  been  perplexed  with  the  necessary  results  of  this  very 
property  in  another  iluipB  i  and  that  Bradl^,  while  pur- 
•uini;  the  problem  of  twrallaz,  whieh  had  been  originally 
interesting;  as  a  proof  of  the  earth's  change  of  place,  should 
have  hit  upun  phenomena  which  sati»factorilv  proved  tho 
earth's  mntiun.  and  so  confirmed  iho  Copei  iurun  iii,  [luiln  sis 

S evidence  different  from  what  he  sought.  Bradley's 
aervaiions  further  showed  that  the  effect  of  parallu  io 
any  of  the  stars  observed  bj  lum  eoatd  not  anount  lo  ifi 
and  probably  was  not  l". 

The  nature  ol' the  changes  in  the  places  in  the  fixed  stars, 
which  the  change  of  position  in  the  earth  would  produce, 
may  be  swn  Aom  the  JbUowiof  flgOM,  Lai  8  be  tM  plaee 


of  tho  «an,  E  that  of  tbe  earth;  and  jr  that  of  a  fixed  star. 
Ttieii  the  star  is  seen  from  tho  earth  in  the  direction  E#, 
and  iVom  the  sun  in  the  direction  .S,v ;  tlie  difference  in 
ihew  two  directions  is  tiie  angle  E#S.  thai  js,  the  angle  of 
pw-allax.  If  8#',  #«',  be  drawn  parallel  lo  E«.  BS.  and  the 
observationa  made  from  the  earthbe  refbrved.  as  observations 
of  this  kind  are  always  siipposLd  to  be,  to  the  sun,  the  true 
place  of  the  star  is  at*,  while  tlie  place  whicli  is  assigned  to 
It  by  observation  is  **.  A  t  the  end  ot  half  a  year  the  place 
of  the  earth  wi'l  be  ai  and  the  star  is  aeen  in  the  direc- 
tion E'*.  Hen.  e  it  is  referred  lo  the  position  t"ta  retpeut 
of  S.  It  w  «vj(ient  thai  the  efiect  of  parallax  is  to  cause 
the  alar  to  appear  to  deeerlbe  an  orbit  round  its  true  ulaec 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  similar  anrl  equal  to  the 
euths  orbit  round  the  sun ;  and  further,  that  iiaraliax  is 
aiv\a>s  in  a  plane  parsing  through  the  star,  sun.  and  earth, 
and  that  its  effect  is  io  diminish  Ibe  aDgle  which  the  sun 
and  star  subtend  at  the  earth.   When  this  (a  clearly  con- 

f^'^iT'ATi"  IS"? ''"^  *'"H'^<^  «l'i<l'  i'*  Mindar 

to  the  eartlra  orbit,  will  be  seen  obliquely  num  iLe  cat  ili 
nnd  coDsequeiiily  be  piujpcied  into  another  ellipse  with 
altered  proportions.  The  same  figure  would  servo  Ibran 
expia nation  of  aberration,  except  that  aberration  ic  in  a 
plane  defined  by  the  at«r  aad  the  diracUon  of  the  earth's 
luotion.  which  dineetioa  is  at  right  angles  to  the  hue  joinine 
tlM  earth  and  sun.  so  that  the  j}Aeno>„ena  of  parallax  and 
aberration  are  simdar.  only  tho  effect  o(  paialUx  is  ai  right 
ai,-lt;sio  the  ellect  of  aberration.  This  afford*  a  convenient 
jnode  at  computing  the  coeUicient  of  pai-aUax  when  that 
of  aberration  known.* 

Thaw  ia  another  view  of  parallax.  Sni  ]  r  :i  ^j^ctutor 
al  llie  «tar«;  then  he  would  see  the  earth  .  luuius  vecior 
SE  under  the  angle  of  parallax.   The  earili',  orhii  may  bo 
considered  to  he  circulai,  and  as  the  plane  is  inclined  to  a 
iT -I'i .'  il^'^.*';  ''•«*«*o  •bfrratloo  and  TBrsltiui  {«  nM  H^^^r.^«..  b.i«  oea,|, 

Mlir Itatl™"'  -«-«>'l'  «»'  "  .  ■  rr.M^.,^ 


spaelntdr  aiqrwhaca  except  in  the  pole  of  the  edlflk;,  da 
earth  win  aMear  to  deaoribe  an  «Uipaa  abant  8  na  eenin 
The  naaier  tbe  atar  *  ia  to  the  eeUptie.  the  more  exe«atrx 

thi«  ellipse  will  be,*  but  in  all  ca~ei  there  i>  u  dianu  >  i  a 
tbe  earth's  orbit,  via.  that  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  1  oi 
joining  Sf,  whidi  ia  aaan  in  ito  true  fiaopaniooa  withod 
£>reshorlen)ng. 

S  i  nee  Roemer  and  Bradley,  nnuiy  aatrononeva  have  aouc^i 
for  parallax  by  observaiion  in  n<;ht  asrenkion  and  decl  ii» 
tion.  Bessel  could  find  no  cviduucu  of  such  an  ctl«>ci  t 
Bradley's  transit  or  xenitb  distance  observations.  I' .^l 
from  meridian  zenith  observations,  concluded  that  hixm 
had  a  parallax  of  4"  and  Procyon  one  of  4"'7 ;  CaJenlnll 
found  a  paiaUas  of  4''.4  in  •  I^rna.  But  tbe  moat  persew 
ing  and  aeeurato  obserrationi  for  deducing  tbe  vaias  « 
parallax  from  meridian  nit  crvations  were,  rot  Ijti^  nun 
prosecuted  by  Dr  Bnnkley  ul  Dublin  with  au  b  tuKii  cuck 
by  Rainsdin,  and  by  Mr.  Pond  at  Greenwich  with  ibt^ 
foot  mural-circte  of  Trouchton.  Dr.  Bnnkley  ooaesnai 
that  he  had  established  wiinout  doubt  a  sensible  patalUsii 
«  Lyra^  a  Cygni,  and  a  Aquile,  while  Mr.  Pund  niuD- 
tained  that  no  sensible  parallax  was  shown  in  any  of  ihw 
stars,  from  observations  in  declination  and  lu  right  aiocih 
sion.  He  further  corroborated  this  result  by  oompuring 
sUrs,  a  Cygni  and  fi  Aurign.  wbieh  have  nearly  tlia  nm 
deelmation  and  oppoatte  risbt  aaaenaion,  with  a  ftaed  uta 


Tbia  eontroveray  mmtinoed  fbr  eamal  ?eers,  and  tb«e$ 

there  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  Dr.  Brinkley  was  tni?.ta>.?ft 
and  that  Mr.  Pond  was  right  in  his  conclusions,  llieu  .  f 
gouil  of  interest  attached  to  the  discussion.  Dr.  Bmu 
ley's  last  memoir  is  m  the  TranmciitHU  tke  Royai  Jnd 
Aouimiif,  vol.  xiv.  Mr.  Pond's  paper  OD  the  parallaaef* 
Lyra  wUl  be  found  in  the  /)ht/.  3WMf.,  1BS3.  pan  i.,  p  i\ 
A  leTiefl  of  most  excellent  observations  of  a  Lym  were  uu'lt 
alGrcetvv  "h  ui  183fi,  for  the  express  purpo-~u  of  iiM-uf:aiii.,-u 
its  parallax.  After  a  careful  dis*  ussion,  Mr.  Airy  concluc'ia 
that  tlie  annml  parallax  of  a  Lyrse,  Ihoueh  unduubu  In 
existing  in  a  quantity  theoretically  nMaautaUe,  is  lo»  snut 
to  be  mailv  sensible  to  our  moat  aeeurato  maridtan  instn» 
taenia,  (lf«i.  So«Wy,  vol.  x.,  p.  239.)  Vcrvmrilj 
transit  observations  by  Bes»el  and  R:ru\  u  have  >ujwn  ua, 
the  parallaxes  of  all  the  stars  they  ha^e  exaintned  in  um 
way  are  so  small  as  to  leave  the  existence  of  any  sen*«M 
parallax  cxceedin;;1y  doubtful.  The  only  star  in  wludi 
parallax  seems  to  be  shown  with  great  probabaily  by  ncn- 
dian  observation  if  the  double  alar  a  Oeniauii  (M« 
Ast.  Soc.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  r, I.)  It  may  perhaps  be  sen*ible  ui 
Sirius,  but  tho  quant  ii  )  is  too  small  to  bo  satisfacloiily  a>c(r- 
loinnd  by  su  h  nisti uinent*.  Tliere  are  so  inanycau»od 
error,  and  the  whole  quantity  nought  for  i« so  minuie, tttat  s4 
can  scarcely  expect  a  decidwl  value  of  parallax  tobesbova 
by  meridian  observation.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  t^t  fur 
meter  of  the  earth's  orbit  does  not  subtend  a  larger  aii^  ^ 
ilinti  1",  at  any  of  the  stars  lutherlo  exanimeil.  uxcept  < 
Centauri  (ii  may  b;  less  in  any  proporliou) ;  so  tlut  the  da* 
lanee  ot  llu^e  stars  is  at  laast  WOfiOQ  tllBtS  the  disUHM 
the  hun  from  the  earth. 

Sir  William  Ilersehcl  first  pointed  out  tbeniode  af  deM- 
iiiK  parallax  uliudi  afl'ord*  a  pf  hahil  lv  of  success,  \a.  li-Jt 
which  dcj  ond*  upon  the  ineu.jui«a.c;u  of  double  stan*.  lu 
his  paper,  P/iil  Trans .  \  7k2.  part  i..  p.  t»2.  be  ishowed  ila| 
if  the  stuTi.  »  hicb  compose  a  double  star  be  at  diffeieat  u** 
lances  from  the  earth,  which  was  at  that  time  suppoxd 
Jo  b«  the  chief  cause  of  diiforuncea  in  magnitude,  thcv  iwM 
be  dillerently  alfecled  by  parallax,  and  tlierefore  that  \..tj 
apparent  distance  from  each  other  \uU  lie  uliend  by  u  cha: 
of  position  in  the  spectator.  Now  as  tlie  apparent  di.iauc« 
of  tuoneiKlibouniig  stars  can  be  measured  with  great  arej- 
racy.t  ihe  vr.Ulem  of  parallax  is  thus  reduced  to  lhatrf 
finding  a  dounle  star  in  which  a  variation  of  distance 
aervable,  and  following  the  law  which  i!.  ii ,  ch>  ^-  s' 
place  requires.  It  was  in  this  in(|uii>  li  .u  \V...iii:, 
ller^ohel  dix  overetl  that  very  many  double  sUrs  lu»e  » 
relative  motion  both  in  dislaneo  and  angular  po«itioii.  wirfk 
proves  them  to  be  a  connected  system,  and  that  uiwxpcetsd 
result,  which  he  prosecuted  with  aU  but  ardour  and  gen  js 
ifeeras  to  have  led  him  from  tbe  investigation  of  pamiw 

"'l,°i    Df  ""''"""*^        ""niual  researches.    Su  J  jmi  Ha 
scbcl  ( Phti.  Trans.,  I  nid,  part  iii.,  p,  266)  exiaudud 
lather  a  propoaal  Jbr  the  disoavvry  of  pamllax  by  abde»K 

•  Ti  «  «.mi  ,.3.t.         hlhi.™rtk'.  iaiNiis«MiOT,eMltliirsrni<M4  »^ 

Itoa  isVSiXtaSKTllriS^  a-Mi-ristU 
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;bat  the  rariation  prrxluced  by  parallax  in  the  angle  of  posi- 
:ion  of  twa  «Ui»  m  a  tnore  sontible  phenomenon  and  one 

.Tioreea*iIv  measured  than  the  variation  in  distance ;  and  io 
he  Phil.  Tnttu^  18S7,p.  126.  he  publi»b«d aoonkidefttUe liai 

>r  Stan  f  aittUs  Sir  tlM  MMM-«K  vilb  th«  lim«9  of  year 

when  the  obtarraiiaii*  woaM  thow  tlM  gfrwtest  effect  of 

parallax. 

It   has  been  shown  tliat  the  earth's  change  of  place 
in  itH  orbit  causes  each  star  to  have  au  apparent  motion 
iti  an  eUipse  of  which  the  major  axis  it  parallel  tu 
cIm  ediptie  and  equal  to  tbe  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit 
M  seen  at  the  distance  of  the  star,  and  the  minor  axis 
»qua1   to  tlie  major  X  sine         latitude.     If  then  the 
■lara    bo  a  connected  i>>steiu.  and  comparatively  near 
tTich  other,  the  stars  will  appear  to  describe  two  equal 
and   Moiilar  eUipMii  and  the  line  joining  tboir  appa- 
rent plaeaa  witl  \m  oqtaal  and  parallel  to  tba  liita  jsiaing 
their  true   position*.    It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  look  for 
an  v  effect  of  parallax  in  ni  (-roinetrical  or  relati\o  inea- 
iure-i  i  f  distance  and  posiliijn  in  a  conneclcfl  «,y»tcm.  Bui 
if  one  of  ihc  stars  be  much  farther  from  us  than  the  oilier, 
•uppoae  it  ten  times  farther  off,  then  the  apparent  el- 
lipses will  continna  to  be  similar,  and  similarly  described, 
only  the  dimensions  of  that  described  by  the  more  distant 
star  will  be  1- 1 0th  of  ibat  star  descnberl  by  tin;  nearer,  which 
comes  to  tbe  same  thing  as  supposuig  the  more  distant  alar 
to  be  fixed,  and  tbe  nearer  star  to  describe  round  i:s  true 
■i»ce  an  eHipee  of  t'lOUi*  tlie  actual  dimensioni.  If  with 
Sir  WttBam  Hemelwl  We  iBeasure  the  apparent  tfrllmteer  of 
the  two  star*,  those  are  be!^l  suited  to  the  purpose  in  which 
the  line  joining  the  stars  is  ia  the  direction  of  the  in;ijor 
axis  of  the  paiailaclic  ellipse,  i.e.  i»  parallel  to  the  cclipiic. 
I  r  we  proceed  by  measures  of  poMtion,  as  recommended  by 
Str  John  Herschel,  thoae  stwetniBOSt  favourable  in  which 
the  line  joining  the  two  stars  is  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic. 
It  ia  Msrcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  conditions  are  not 
n(;onms.  and  that  stars  tolerably  near  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic 
arc  equally  well  suited  to  either  kind  of  measure,  as  the 
up l>arent  enipsa  is  then  alUMt »  circle.    Since  the  spplira- 
liuQ  of  eloel^work  to  brg*  «qiMlomla»  ve  think  that  the 
measures  of  distane*  of  double  stats  Jovf  be  made  Mtrly  as 
a-ouraiel),  and  even  more  easily,  than  angles  of  position; 
in;(l  further,  that  any  teles(  t)pei  which  have  3Pet  been  con- 
st riirled  may  l>e  mounted  e(iuatorially  and  earned  by  clock- 
work.   Most  of  the  dose  oouble  stars  are  probably  con- 
nected, and  ore  therefore  unfit  (br  the  detection  of  parallax. 
Again,  when  the  (ti>itancc  exceeds  a  few  seconds,  measures 
with  the  wire  micrometer  and  with  high  powers  are  not 
satisfactory,  fur  the  eye  in  di-licate  measurement  must  see 
i  !b  stars  at  the  same  glance.   I'he  number  of  stars  appa- 
atljrdouble  in  which  parallax  Is  likely  to  be  found,  and  so 
sicae  m  to  adnait  of  accurate  nMSurcracnt  with  die  wire 
niemmeter. »  probably  very  smalt:  happily  then  issnother 
i  i  'trumeni  of  equal  accuracy  w.th  the  wire  micrometer,  and 
i  f  wider  grasp,  which  can  bo  applied  to  this  research,  the 
ksHometer.   [Micrometer.]  Tne  helitimeier  will  nu-asuio 
dt  stances  of  minutes  at  easily  as  the  wire  micrometer  can 
nkeuare  aeeonds. 

In  the  last-named  property.  Ih  it  of  measuring  considerable 
acigtes,  the  heliomeler  is  nnnvalled,  and  thus  we  see  its 
eepeeial  use  in  the  rcsenrches  ouiiiioclcd  wilh  parallax.  It 
IS  almost  hopelesii  to  attack  the  problem  by  any  other  means 
•tpMNDt  known;  and  the  divided  eye-ptsee.  which  is  found 
«Bif  useful  for  amdt  measures  of  distance^  iK  like  the  v^re 
virrofneter,  limited  to  this  object. 

For  his   researches  on  [mra'luX,  T?e«sel  scTcJtcA  the 
duuble  totar  61  Cy^ni,  which  is  a  double  &tar  having  a  large 
proper  motion.   This  property  loads  us  naturally  to  guess 
that  it  is  a  oomparatiYely  near  star*  as  iu  actual  velocity 
%oaId  eiherwiie  be  enormously  Xtrga.  Two  stais  a  snd  h 
*efe  ohosen,  b  in  the  direction  joining  the  component  stars 
of  61  Cyi?ni,  and  a  at  rij;ht  angle*  to  this  direction.  Tlie 
l^-erxaiions  of  b  are  niade  by  Iti  intjing  it  into  the  middle  of 
tue  two  star^,  those  of  a  by  placing  it  in  the  same  line  witli 
tb«  two  stars.  As  the  two  stars  of  61  Cjgni  are  nearly  of 
the  same  Inrigbtness.  the  obeervntioB  is  exceedtnriy  acsu* 
rale.    These  neasnrements  were  continued  Ibrlburteen 
aooths  u  iih  very  little  interruption.    The  stars  a  and  b 
*te  aoiar  remuvt^d  from  6 1  Cygni  as  to  render  any  connexion 
highly  improbable.    Variations  were  found  in  these  di.s- 
'•QCSSi  wkioh,  beioj;  compared  with  the  effect  which  paral- 
'MtWVaUpiodnce^sietfxac/fv accounted  for;  therefore  this 
i^-i.^  - — *  by  paiiillw,  for  it  can  be  shown  that 


any  other  knmm  cause  of  di«turhanee  hssbeen  got  rtd  of 
by  the  skilk  ot  ilio  observer.  Tlie  result  is  that  the  parallax 
of  61  Cy^ni  is  U".3I4;  whence  the  distance  of  61  Cycni  m 
66S.000  times  tbe  distance  of  the  earth  from  tbe  sun,  sod 
light  from  toe  star  is  I  of  years  in  reaehing  tie.  Though 
sulwqtient  observations  nmy  tnofiify  th;s  result,  ilicir  is  no 
prohahility  that  it  will  nndciijo  ain  fniis, durable  alleiatioti. 
{Asln^n.  Nixchriehten,  N.  .T'i.>,  'i  )  There  ii  a  second  me- 
moir not  yet  published.  For  Struve's  inoiiiry  into  tbe  sub- 
ject of  pnrallRX,  see  his  splendid  work  Stellarmm  Dupheium 
et  MtdttpHdum  Mrvsurte  Mtcromeirictt,^.,  annit  d  1824 
ad  1837  institutff,  p.  elxii.,  where  he  enters  very  fully  into 
thia  srilijr.  T. 

P.^R.A1.L.\X.  ANNUAL,  i»  the  atiglo  under  which  the 
earth's  orbit  is  seen  by  a  superior  planet. 

PARALLAX*  in  practical  opties,  is  the  longitudinal 
misplacement  ofthewiree  in  a  teteseopeornierDBeope.  If 

the  wires  are  not  at  R  proper  d. stance  from  the  objcct- 
j^lasi,  the  image  of  ihp  objet't  is  not  seen  ilislinciiy  when 
t!u!  wires  are  so  seen.  On  giving  a  little  motion  to  the 
eye,  the  object  will  seem  to  luuve  upon  the  wires.  If 
it  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  eje,  the  cell  carrying  the 
wires  must  be  pushed  in,  and  mtm  vtee.  There  arc  m>-a  ns 
for  this  adjustment  in  all  instramenis which  require  it.  and 
it  IS  a  (xjiiu  to  \vhtch  the  atlMMioii  of  obsenrsft  should  he 
vcrv  carefully  directed. 

PARALLEL  ROADS  OF  GLIN  ROY.  filen  Rof 
and  sevetal  ether  valleys  of  the  Uighlaods  of  Scotland  ex- 
hibit Tory  ifistinctly  a  series  of  paiallel  and  nearly  horisontal 
lines,  embracing  the  sides  of  the  bills  and  entering  manv  of 
the  lateral  glens,  at  levels  from  a  few  to  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  general  bed  of  the  valley.  The  important 
evidence  which  these  elevated  terrace- hnes  bring  to  the  so-  - 
lution  of  questions  regarding  the  origin  of  valleys,  tbe  dis> 
persion  of  alluvial  and  diluvial  detritus,  and  the  subsidence 
or  elevation  of  large  tracts  of  land,  induces  us  to  present  a 
t  ritii  al  examination  uf  iln:  siato  and  progress  of  geological 
investigatioa  on  the  subject.  We  ha\e  seen  and  exatuiiied 
Glen  Roy;  but  tbe  principal  information  in  the  following 
notise  is  gained  from  Dt.  MacCuUocb,  Sir  T.  Lauder  Diok, 
and  Ifr.  Ci  Harwin. 

(t1>  Ti  Roy  is  a  valley  in  tho  district  of  Lochalier,  wlioso 
he&divtiiers  gather  on  a  wild  mountain  trad  uear  iho 
s<^>urce  of  the  Spey.  Tiie  water  of  Roy  runs  nearly  south, 
and  joins  tiie  S))ean,  which  turns  westward  to  enter  the 
'great  valley'  of  Scotland,  below  the  south- western  extre- 
mity of  Loch  Loohy.  Passing  from  Fort  William  to  the  foot 
of  Glen  Roy,  we  have  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  primary 
limestone,  and  quartz  rock,  mudi  disguised  by  (liUivial  ac- 
cumulations. Glen  Roy  divides,  not  indeed  exactly,  the 
mica  schist  and  gneiss  systems,  the  former  preduminuliiig 
on  the  western  and  the  huter  on  the  eastern  aide.  About 
the  soaree  of  the  Spey  is  a  limited  trsct  of  granite;  anci 
the  luw  summit  of  drainage  between  Glon  Roy  a  id  dun 
Spey  IS  formed  of  this  rock.  From  this  Hal  and  bi  ^gy 
summit  the  descent  is  gradual  to  Loch  Spey  on  the  east, 
and  sudden  into  Gten  Ruy  uu  the  west.  I'pper  GleaRoy, 
as  MacCuUoch  terms  tbe  part  near  the  hesd,  is  an  oval 
valley,  about  ftiur  miles  in  length  and  one  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  bounded  on  two  opposite  sides  by  high  mouu' 
tains,  yielding  two  streams  from  the  iiortli  we.st  and  soulh- 
eottt,  which  meet  near  the  middle  of  the  vaUcy.  From  thc:ir 
junction  the  ttaited  water  of  Roy  flows  in  a  gradual  mam  -  r 
to  the  sentk-west  for  about  two  miles,  when  tlie  valley  <  un- 
traots  ton  low  rocky  pass,  in  which  the  river  runs  a  troubled 
Com  r  e,  nnd  then  emerges  into  tbe  wide  and  long  and  rather 
sinuous  valley  of  Lower  Glen  Roy.  Al  the  extremity  of  the 
rocky  gorge  which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  ulen, 
UacCuUocb  directs  attention  to  a  remarkably  (lat  ruck ;  and 
ebssCTSs  thsi  above  this  go^^  in  Upper  Glen  Roy.  no  dia- 
tinct  terraetot  tMe(fv»  seen,  but  a  ti$u  was  noticed  ex- 
tending from  near  tlie  junction  of  the  streams  whieh  form 
tlie  Roy  towards  Loch  Spey ;  and  it  was  proved  by  the  spirit- 
level  that  thi*  Une  was  level  with  the  reinatkable  flat  rock 
at  the  gorge  which  terminates  Upper  Glen  Roy.  and  also 
with  the  uppermost  ctf  three  such  lines,  terraces,  or  shehci 
in  Lower  Glen  Roy.  (Both  Sit  T.  Lauder  Dick  and  Mr. 
Darw  in  represent  this  upper  /in«  as  being  traceable  all  round 
Upper  Glen  Roy  to  near  the  ed;;ecf  Loch  Spey.)  Pas>iiig 
frum  Upper  to  Lower  Glen  Roy,  the  single  line  of  Upp>T 
Glen  Roy  ascends  from  the  valley  and  giid!cs.  the  sidi'^ -jf 
the  Ulbt  right  and  iett,  with  seemingly  higher  and  hu^her 
sw«0|Wt  snd  is  Ibllowed  by  two  other  perfectly  parallel  u'ld 
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aoallr  eontmuow  lov«r  Uom.  till  Glen  Raj  •xpAQds  into 
en  flpean.  Here  the  tiro  upper  tinet  end ;  but  the  lower 

one  appears  on  tliL-  iiorih  and  >outh  sides  of  Glen  Spc.in  as 
fhr  to\v!iid»  the  sourro  of  the  river  Spean  an  the  singular 
pass  of  Muckul,  and  turns  Kouthward  a  little  way  up  the 
Oulban  river,  and  still  farther  along  the  sides  and  roun'i 
the  bead  of  Loch  Trei^.  In  m  westward  direction  this  lino 
continues  down  Glen  Spean  on  both  sides,  alwut  half  the 
distance  from  the  Roy  to  the  Lochy.  and  tlien  ceases;  nor 
has  It  bei;ii  noticed  in  tlie  Great  \'anoy  lietwcon  Fort 
William  and  Inverness.  Another  line  hdwcver,  a  few  feel 
higher  than  the  highest  in  Glen  Iloy»BppcarA  in  the  upper 
purtft  of  Glen  Gluoy*  whkb,  ranniof  parallel  to  Olau  Rayt 
•Bten  Loeb  Loehy.  Mr.  Derwin  notloee  •  Mw  in  Mother 
smaller  tributary  tn  Lorh  I»chy.  lu  ar  Kilflnnin ;  and  de- 
scribes a  short  terruio  whii'h  aiipears  on  ihe  south  side  of 
Loch  Spey, about  sixty  feet  above  that  lake, and  hij^licr  than 
the  highest  teiTace  of  Glen  Hoy.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  alio 
observe<l  shelves  resembling  those  of  Glen  Roy  In  a  pwt  4^ 
the  valley  of  the  Spe}'«  eeveral  miles  below  tie  taum. 

Tho  eftvation  of  these  lines  above  the  sea  w  kMnm  ap- 
proximately, but  not  with  the  exactness  demanded  by  a 

})honomenon  so  rurious  in  itself  and  so  fertile  of  subjects 
or  geological  spei  uhition.    In  the  fidlowiniT  table  we  nave 
oombined  the  statements  of  MacCulloch,  SirT.  Lauder  Dieic, 
•nd  Mr.  Darwin.  The  last  writer  thinks  Dr.  MaeCtdIoefa*s 
measures  of  the  terraaes  in  Glen  Roy  lOO  feet  in  excess. 
Relative  levels  of  the  various  lines  in  Scotland: — 


South  of  LoohSpey* 

Kiltlnnin    .       .       .    ISM  ISOSf 

GleaGluojr   29S  1S74 

Upper  Tsrraca,  Glen  Rov  116S  S80  1268 

MuldleTurrnce,  Glen  Roy    .,  200  1182 

Lower  Ten  ace,  Glen  Roy    ..  0  972 

Loch  Lochy        .       .       82  ..  ,. 

The  sea  at  Loch  Eil    .0  ..  o 

The  linet,  thuhes,  or  terrace*  (for  each  of  the«e  naines  is 
locally  appropriate)  must  not  be  eonf  jundi  d  witli  the  more 
ordinary  occurrenc<»s  of  short  iucce»sive  level  terraces  of 
gravel,  or  with  the  longer  declining  gravel  banks  which 
VMUrytn  the  sides  of  many  valleys  where  tbey  pass  from  the 
nminiains  to  plain  countries  or  the  sea ;  they  shoald  be 

distinguished  also  from  tliesimilarlitile  terrace  heaps  which 
often  appear  at  the  summits  of  di  ainnj^e  in  mountain  coun- 
trie".  Such  gravel  terraces  are  seen  botli  at  the  summit 
and  at  the  foot  of  Glen  Roy,  and  in  each  case  appear  intel- 
ligible as  the  result  of  iluviatila  aetMHiat  higher bfala  than 
tho  present  water-channel. 

The  IbMtef  Olen  Roy  and  the  other  valleys  are  not  short 
protruding  terraces  connected  with  tho  several  lateral 
affluents,  nor  decliniuR  planes  of  gravel,  but  almost  per- 
fectly continuous  shelve*,  sloping  toward  the  valley  from  a 
level  line,  and  almost  perfoctly  parallel  through  all  the  va- 
rious windings  of  their  linear  extent,  and  round  the  hollows 
and  projections  of  the  hills,  whether  these  are  small  or 
great,  sudden  or  otherwise ;  and  each  respective  ranpe.  on 
one  side  of  the  glens,  is  exactly  on  the  same  level  wuh  that 
corresponditig  to  it  on  the  other  side.  This  almost  perfect  hon- 
zonlality  and  continuity  of  range  is  the  grand  fea'ure  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  though  easily  admitted  on  ooular  inspec- 
tion, it  is  satisfactory  to  BBow  that  8irT.  L.  Dick  huprov«</ 
it  by  careful  levelling  with  Mr.  Maclean  on  each  of  the 
•shelves*  in  Glen  Roy.  With  such  characters  it  is  not  j 
wonderful  that  these  myslcnous  works  of  nature  should  be  ; 
supposed  tlie  effect  of  art,  and  the  term  of  •Parallel  Roads' 
is  fur  from  inapt,  and  is  certainly  very  descriptive. 

The  *  shelves'  generally  appear  distinctly  and  even  sharply 
aoflned  when  riowed  from  below  or  firom  a  distance  :  but 
when  inspected  more  narri^wly.  they  appear  verv  indistinct, 
snd  one  may  actually  be  Ircacimg  on  a  slielf  without  being 
aware  of  it.  This  arises  in  a  ^reat  measure  from  the  fact 
that  the  surface  of  the  shelves  is  far  from  level,  but  being 
often  n  little  concave  above  and  a  little  convex  below,  easily 
on  anear  view  loess  itself  in  the  general  >lopc  of  the  mountain. 

Mr  T.  Lander  Dick  represenu  the  general  figure  of  a 
leolion  of  tho  shelf  thus:— 

■ays  th'K  i<  r^  fm>t  .itiijxo  Iaic'i  '••/.-v,  l>nl  hi-  djM  ih/t  tt  .V 
•<f  >Im  upper  t.-ii«rr<ii  ii  II.  ■.  ,it...r..  Mm  l.ic;i  >!<.(■(  •.ill.-,  h 
I"  «>oii...i  .ii  .1  of  Ih.'  ui.p  t  W\t\  or  Ui«ii  liny.    lU  mi«« 

y^'yt  «M!i       e  I  ..^  U.-rm«n  Uc  ru.  aii4  Uiat  tlw  anwr  liae  in 

^1t|Mibr«sa«As  fvnUiMslkof  D«^«»tlas 

r 


Dr.  MacCulloch  gives  many  representations  on  a  small 
scale,  which  show  the  really  sloping  character  of  the  shelf 
or  terrace,  the  angle  of  decimation  fiom  the  heriaoo  varyinf 
fron  12°  to  3I>*»  while  the  breadth  of  the  terrace  part  variw 
from  10  to  70  feet;  where  the  ohipes  of  the  Mines' srs 
steepest  their  surfsce  is  narrowestt  and  pencrully  win  re  ibc 
ground  slopes  the  least  the  temoes  are  the  broadesL  K 
rani  pnAlnef  oanptiiie  lifMibalov  hj  the  Unek  line. 


Aooocdiiig  to  Mr.  Darwin's  view  of  the  relation  betwNS 
the  nrtnnl  form  and  the  original  outline  of  the  fundamentsi 
took,  eon  part  will  appear  to  be  formed  hv  exeavaHmfi 
the  rock,  and  another  part  by  secmnnlatton  of  detritw^ 

very  slightly  projecting  be\ond  the  slope  of  the  raonntaii. 
MacCulloch "s  drawings  indeed  reinesent  the  shelves  a 
hardly  in  any  case  projecting  mlo  a  mound.  Another  [ar; 
is  drawn  to  represent  a  valley  terrace  composed  of  gnvci, 
to  which  the  snelves  (where  tbey  cross  valleys)  oeeaaionsnv 
unite  on  a  level,  and  thus  form  broad  expansions. 

'The  shelves  entirely  disappear  when  crossing  any  part  f 
the  mountains  in  which  the  bare  rock  is  exp  >>cd  :  for  1 
matter  cannot  accumulate  there,  and  the  rucks  tbemselveH 
fh>m  their  laminated  structure,  do  not  readily  beeome  van 
into  any  rev;ulsr  farm.  Tbey  likewise  disappear  whca 
crossing  any  part  vhieh  is  greatly  inclined ;  nr  their  oea 
slope  then  coincides  with  that  of  the  alluvial  eoverin^  Bot 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  it.'  (Darwin.) 

The  actual  surface  uf  the  shelves  is  very  irrcgularj  tbcf 
are  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  alluvium  with  that  rover- 
ing  the  whole  surfeceof  the  mountain.  (Darwin.)  Tbtj 
eomnonly  contain  rounded  pebUes,  and  are  in  many  plaeti 
covered  snth  large  mssaas  or  stone,  some  of  them  many  torn 
in  weight,  Ijing  for  the  most  part  ouite  detached  on 
surface,  and  having  their  acuter  angles  rounded  off  in  i;ie 
greater  number  of  instances;  in  short,  in  evrnj  rrtvi^rt  rr- 
tembling  thnse  fragmeaU  generallu  found  ttrewei  oh  tki 
margin  and  on  tkt  AaittwB  edge  alpine  lakee.  In  teiM 
places,  where  the  stones  are  large  ana  the  shelf  narrow,  s  \ 
single  block  covers  its  whole  breadth.  When  rock  appesn 
anywhere  on  a  fhelf,  its  angles  arc  also  rounded.  (Sir  T.  L 
Dick,  from  whom  the  above  description  is  taken,  states  that 
the  soil  above  the  highest  line  of  shelf  is  materially  dilTertnl 
from  that  below,  which  has  more  gravel,  pehldes.  and  alia- ' 
vial  clay ;  but  Mr.  Darwin^B  snbaeqnent  oinnrvations  do  not ! 
confirm  this.)  Tlie  cases  ore  few  in  which  Ihc  solid  ' « 
arc  much  worn  away  in  thi.s  manner;  indeed  they  ai.-  :  t 
\i-ili!e  on  the  shelves.  Si  nie  of  ilic  blocks  i.f  stone  on  'he 
shelves  have  fallen  from  the  heights  above;  others  beloog  w 
far  removed  sites.  uA  are  in  fact  erratie  boMen,  Amoof 
these  latter  ara  laige  granite  blocks.  j 

It  most  be  evident,  fVom  the  fereRotng  description.  iInI 
tlie  parallel  roads  of  Glci  R  oy,  ni:d  the  lines  rcsemlilinf' 
lliem  or  connected  wiih  ilii  ui  iii  the  ncisihliourm^  re  t  in% 
are  marks  of  the  uiitieiU  level  of  «ulei  fillnvs'  the  xalif^^  '  • 
their  summits  or  nearly  so,  and  extending  towards  ttieu 
iMttllis  tiU  within  nJi»v  aiiteer  tkt  aNbiNr  Ike  gmi  inlMiv  | 
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valley  of  Scot  land.  Atmnnjthutnfn  see.  so  manyraeeetsive 

«  tTi  ctH  are  tlierc  of  water  oscillating  about  particular  leveU 
through  all  \lm  «xlent  of  the  lines.  This  ist  fieely  adntiUed 
)n  all  vriters  and  all  observers  on  the  subject.  SirT.  L. 
Dick,  who  gives  abundaooe  of  illuftmioas  of  umilar  shelTM 
hf-mg  aetuatty  formed  on  tbo  itoep  iid«t  of  modem  Ukos, 
adopts  tliu  hypiithe>is  which  most  easily  and  obviously  sup- 
gcsu  lUell^  and  ascribea  tbe  linw  in  all  the  valleys  to  the 


operations  oPa  lakft  vlioce  waters  were  stioce«sive1j  1owei«9. 
Ur.  MacCuHocli  ditcus&cs  vers'  My  two  oiher  iriodi-s  of 
watury  acuuti  whereby  the  lines  may  be  !HU|i|iu»utl  to  liuve 
been  formed;  first,  by  a  sort  of  local  dclugo  filling  tbe 
valley;  seeoadly.  bv  the  excavaiing  power  of  water  in  « 
valley  pievioutlj  filled  by  aUuvjal  aedineata  to  a  partiddar 
height;  and  anowa  «actt  bypothetis  to  be  uoauitablo  »nd 
untenable. 


On  the  view  of  the  Hcnsfrnie  oricrin  of  the  purillel  roads, 
it  is  to  be  coned vud  that  a  lake  had  e\istod  at  tlu?  upper 
Bkoet  iev«l  of  Glen  Roy  fur  so  long  a  ykertod      to  Itave  «e- 
cnmiikted  on  iiH  m;ir>;iii  that  all  avium  wbicbttow  fbrma 
F.  C«  No.  I06d. 


t!if  Hi  primnst  of  llie  hue*  in  quo'^lloii.  and  that  hy  a  suh- 
■  cqiiciU  sitikiti^'  tliviuipl)  two  successive  and  similar  pcnodt, 
ihi)  twii  liiwur  onoii  liad  bt^u  r<.>i  inLMl  in  iho  same  '"""""t^-^" 
(MacCullocfa.)  ^ 
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Coanceting  Ihe  whole  Bubiect  in  one  view.  Sir  T.  I-iuder 
Die  k  supposes  that  Glen  Gluoy  WW  anUeiUly  filU  'l  wi>I>  « 
lake  diwharging  itself  bv  ■  Bbort  tirearo  into  Glut  R  >, 
M  at  lliC  lime  of  the  formation  of  iti  ujiper  shelf,  \*as 
tilled  by  a  Uke  level  wiili  iho  summit  of  the  drainaffe  uf  ilic 
Spey,  into  which  its  supevtluous  waicr  run.  a;i.l  extending 
thence  to  the  »ide«  of  Glen  JSpean  (then  till'  1  wua  watti), 
but  separated  from  that  ulen  by  a  barrici  lUiLi  svaris  in 
part  removed.  By  such  partial  removal,  the  level  of  water 
in  Glen  Roy  sunk  80  feet,  and  alill  the  take  in  Olen  Roy 
^as  .1  st, net' from  that  in  Glen  Spean.  Finally,  by  a  fiiriber  I 
removal  of  ilie  barrier,  the  level  of  Luch  Ri>y.  as  we  ni  iv 
terra  It.  was  lowered  200  feet  moie,  to  lliai  ol  l.och  Sihmm. 
A»  in  tbi»  view  Glen  Gluoy  and  Glen  Roy  are  suppoi.ed  to 
hare  discharged  their  waters  in  the  direction  where  now  are 
ihr  hcifls  of  ihe  lakes,  so  Loch  Spean  isaup|MBed  to  have 
done  this  by  the  i  ass  of  Muckul,  easlwwro  to  the  Spey, 
and  not  i^est'wai  d  to  Loch  Linnhe.  By  a  subsidence  at  the 
former  head  of  Loch  Roy,  its  waters  no  longer  flowed  to 
Olen  Spey,  but  to  Glen  Spean ;  by  a  similar  subsidence  at 
the  former  head  of  Loch  Oluoy.  iU  Vfttera  were  tamed  to 
b'ch  Looby ;  and  by  n  liniltT  «i(Ml  U  tlw  ibnntr  liead  of 
Loch  Speen,  ita  walem  tuciMd  frmai  tJie  8p«y  to  the  wetl- 

wnfl. 

W,'  may  further  imagine,  at  what  is  now  the  lower  end  of 
Glen  Roy,  either  a  great  auhaidenco  of  the  land,  or  a  wear- 
ing away  of  ft  niVfcnr  mnd  weak  barrier  U-ft  between  it  and 
J»ch  Spettt;  the  lillftr  i*  the  hypotheiit  of  Sir  X.  Luider 

Dick.  ^  , 

If  rww  it  be  supposed  that,  parallel  to  the  then  upper 
Cwestern)  ♦•nds  of  Glen  Sp«an  and  Glen  Gluoy,  a  general 
enbsidcnce  happened,  the  entire  change  of  the  current  of 
water  from  ita  former  to  ita  actual  atatft.  nam  an  eaatward  to 
a  westward  direetion.  and  the  sntiiw  Ataiufe  of  theee  sup- 
po-Hcd  lochs,  f  "  vr-;  of  course. 

Sir  T.  Lauder  l>ick  ascribes  this  effect  to  a  grand  system 
of  displacement  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  whereby  the  Great 
Glen  of  Scotland  was  produced  ;  that  elen  is  n  symmetrical 
sitiaof  di!«placement,  of  which  wo  can  hardly  knuw  the  true 
geological  date,  but  it  is  clear  that  to  romarkable  a&atnre 
111  the  geology  and  geography  of  Seotlend  aa  thia  Gnat 
(Jk'ii  cannot  he  neglecled  in  spenil  itii  ns  on  the  antient 
lakes  of  Lochaber,  and  SurT.  L.  Dick's  hypothesLs  acquires  no 
little  plaueibility  from  the  use  ho  has  made  of  this  ^-reat  line 
of  aublerranean  movement.  Dr.  MaoOullocb.  instead  of 
thete  originally  separata  bhai^  of  whieh  he  cannot  see  the 
probable  b.irriers  supposes  one  continuoua  lake  in  the  val- 
leys of  ibe  Roy,  the  Spean.  the  Gluoy,  and  the  Lochy.  and 
imagines  barriers  on  the  way  to  the  sea,  in  liu-  valleys  of 
the  Spey  and  the  I-ochy,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Olen. 

Struck  with  the  difGcuUiea  under  which  both  tbeee  hy- 
potheses labour,  in  regard  to  the  antient  exiatenee  and 

removal  of  barriers  in  such  improbable  siluaii  iis,  Mr.  C. 
Darwin  has  proposed  a  new  view  of  the  case,  in  conrorraity 
with  the  oii-.nion  of  Mr.  Lyell  (/ViVx-ifi.o/  Geology,hook  iv., 
chap.  10),  renrding  the  parallel  roads  of  Coquimbo  in 
Chiit,  deaeribed  by  tJaptain  Hall.  Mr.  LveU'a  ipeculation 
on  the  phenomena  of  Coquimbo  is,  that  'the  thMO  parallel 
roads  wore  formed  by  tho  waves  of  the  Plaeifle,  ana  not  by 
the  water*  of  a  lake;  in  other  words,  they  bc  ir  .f  mony 
to  the  successive  rise  of  the  land,  not  to  the  repeated  tuU  of 
the  waten  of  the  lake.* 

From  a  Mries  of  aitpaaranoM  balow  tho  lowait  ahelf  of 
Glen  Roy.  eentinued  into  CHen  8peBD.>-8uch  aa  the  tiatnre 
at'!  1  stribution  of  detritus,  the  form  and  position  of  many 
siion  terraces,  some  related  to  the  shelf  or  antient  beach, 
others  unconnecied  with  the  actions  of  the  streams  now 
running — Mr.  Darwm  concludes, apparently  with  reason,  that 
every  appearance  in  the  sides  of  Glen  Roy  and  Olen  S|iean, 
below  the  lowat  tht\f,  wiU  bo  explained  on  tho  supfMeitien 
of  a  gradually  subsiding  sheet  of  water  which  receiTed  de> 
tritus  from  lateral  streamleta.  By  observations  offtccurau- 
lated  sand  and  pebbles  in  other  valleys,  as  the  sidts  of 
Loch  Ness,  I/)ch  Dochart,  &c.,  Mr.  Darwm  endeavours  to 
•xtend  this  inforenco  to  a  large  portion  of  the  iligbland 
■rallaya,  where  no  horisonial  shelves  make  it  a  natter  of 
certainty.  Having  rejected  the  hypotheses  of  separate  and 
connected  fresh-water  lakes,  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
attending  them,  which  even  in  a  sin^'le  ca-e  arc  j^ie  i'  (but 
if  extended  to  many  of  ihn  Htshland  valieyi>,  insuitnoiinta- 
ile),  Mr.  Darwin  atloptii  the  wemative,  that  it  was  the  hca 
Mr*  in  the  form  of  narrow  arma  or  toch«,  auch  a»  those 


now  deeply  penetrating  the  western  coast,  which  (NtS«|> 

tererl  .iiid  t^radually  len'red  from  these  several  valley*. 

Tiiat  1l:e  e  ha^  been  a  change  of  level  boUveen  ifce  Usi 
and  .Hca  in  iicuiland,  to  ihc  extent  of  several  hundred  f<!«; 
is  proved  by  Mr.  Smith's  and  Mr.  Prestrich's  observaliou 
at  H.i.ni;  .i;i<l  lu-ar  Glasj;ow  aii'l  i-ilicr  jiliu  i's ;  a;id.  lli  o  f.<f- 
Ikiicd,  .Ui.  I>U(Win  Ua<'e4>  in  hypolheMs  llicetlectof  aiicievi- 
tiun  of  the  land  equably  or  by  intermitting  eCects,  »bow 
thai  by  this  mean«  the  main  phenomena  of  the  Lodnlitf 
valleys  would  rertainly  be  occasioDed. 

Olijoct;.  ^.^  to  lliis  s])cc;ilHion  cas.ly  arise. — Wbv,  for«- 
iun]di.'.  are  sl]ci\  us,  llie  marks  of  »iUtr.iii58uiti  m  ihef'ml- 
in;^  forces  w!i;  li  alTL-(  ti  d  a  larjje  area  witli  cxirawdiut:; 
equality,  confined  to  a  lev  \all<  \s  ?  Wiiy,  alier  encuc.tsj 
in  OodiplatO  belta  the  upi'er  eiuLs  id'  the  vanevs,<lo  th(f 

ceaaa  towaid  tho  outleta?  Why  has  Glen  Roy  three  ihelKi, 
and  the  neighbouring  Glen  Gluoy  but  one.  and  that  it  i 

different  level  from  un\  in  Glen  Roy?  Why.  if  the  seaf* 
$n  Inm^ahme  lHv«;d  Uie  mountain  sides,  are  no  roariaesh^jli 
found  except  at  comparatively  small  elevations? 

Mr.  Darwin  anawera  to  thesie  objecttona:  1,  tbattbtctfr 
serration  and  oven  the  original  formation  of  Amdhnilir 
sudi  the  shelve-;  cert;un1\  aic)  mi;;lit  ratlier  be  theeiwp- 
liuii  tlian  the  rule,  retjuumj^  pai  licular  slope*,  loose  iniie- 
rials,  and  freedom  from  erosive  cutretits  ;  thai  IbediCtf- 
enoe  of  level  between  the  Glen  Gluoy  shelf  and  the  bigbeit 
in  Glen  Roy  may  be  expletned  aa  an  effect  of  uoeqad 
tidal  oacillation ;  3.  that  instanooa  of  the  abaeooe  of  ninm 
•hells  from  the  upper  parts  of  marine  depoiits  eeear  !■ 
Sweden,  Scotland,  and  elsewhere. 

Such  are  the  spccuiations  to  which  the  parallul  roads 
Glen  Roy  have  niven  rise.  Tiie  pru;;ress  of  modem  gevlo^ 
has  revealed  so  many  proofs  of  the  ioatabilily  of  the  \«^t\  i 
land  and  sea,  and  ao  many  examplee  in  which  this  chi.i(e 
of  level  has  been  occasioned  by  a  reni  di'.plaeenient  of  lisl, 
ihnt  it  improbable  Mr.  Darwin'scxi  luiiaiiuuis.drawnfromlk 
most  f;<  iicral  con«idi .  aiion.  will  be  preferred  to  those  wh^^li 
are  inore  obviously  ^\ly:'cs!cd  by  iho  features  of  aoy  ons of 
the  terraced  glens. 

Mr.  Darwin'a  hypotheais  has  the  further  ad«uli(»o< 
offering  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  oeeurrence  of  tmi* 
boulders  of  granite,  which  itt  plai  c  s  eio  uinbcr  ilielinf;  ^ 
beach.  These  may  be  easily  siupposed  lo  have  lloatw(- 
icebergs  from  even  distant  poinl-s,  and  to  have  qu<-Ij 
rested  on  the  beaches,  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
otherwise  for  the  phenomenon.  Enough  lias  been  nid» 
show  w  ithin  how  small  a  compa.ss  the  question  u>  t.' t>< 
ori;^in  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Loehabcr  has  iK-en  bro^g  - 
In  order  to  complete  ti  e  s  doiieii  of  the  problem,  ii  i'"  ''^ 
sirable  to  repeat  very  carefully  the  levelling  opera'w"**^^^ 
have  been  attempted  hy  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dica  and  Dr.  Hif 
Culloch. 

It  appears  almost  certain  that  the 'line* in  Glen  GIs^ 

is  exactly  level  wall  tl.e  -i  laui;;  i  f  drainajre  betwvcii  it»™ 
Glen  Roy  ;  llic  shelf  of  k.liiuiiiii  and  the  up|er  jM'  * 
Glen  Roy  in  like  manner  are  exactly  level  with  ihc  w^'*'* 
sheds  dividing  them  from  neighbouring  valleys.  Tlie 
nection  of  these  facts  w  ith  Sir  T.  Lauder  Dick's  liy|i.i-^^' 
of  subsiding  lakes  in  the  valleys  appears  ni  re  wid«altlia 
with  Mr.  Darw  iirs  .speculation  of  rising  land. 

Very  exact  levelling  i  pci  iti ms  have  proved  that  W 
real  level  of  equilibrium  of  the  sea  i»  the  Ao/^/ii^' 
(See  British  Association  Rejmrt  for  li«3r-8).  but  UacUi 
are  commonly  found  at  the  high- water  level,  wbicb  v'^ 
so  much  ftom  the  ibrm  and  direelwn  of  channel  an<l  '  '"^ 
courses,  that  /rr/crf  h:>ri iont'ifity  in  the  wbole  ei'tj"* 
the  lower  shelf  of  Glen  Roy.  Glen  Sj>ean.  ond  GleaTr^ 
would  be  only  a  dubious  aTi;umeiii  in  favour  of  it*  man* 
origin.    To  determine  the  real  ditferences  of  le»«;' 
the  highest  beach  in  Glen  Roy  and  the  shelve*  of  Gi^l 
Gluoy  and  Kafionin  is  equall)  imporUnt,  since  p>«  ^- 
these  diifemieea  may  not  be  at  all  greater  than  « ha' 
known  to  take  place  in  sonte  neigbbouriiiff  aruis  of 
which  admit  the  tide  unequally.    Finally,  we  ^''Sf'/: 
know  the  true  form  of  the  imaginary  surface  to  ^*'"'''J7 
roads  are  parallel.   They  may  lie  nearly  and  yet  not 
rately  in  horizontal  planes;  if  a  real  deriation  ^"".7, 
horiron  were  found  on  comparing  distant  pointy 
be  symmetrical  to  a  synclinal  or  anticlinal  ^ 
ever  stnall  such  rt'gul,ir  d.  \i  aion,  it  wnuM  bn^e  th* 
kind  of  interest  in  geology  as  the  discuvery  uf  a 
of  movement  in  Scandinav:  i  or  Dorsetshire,  ^"t^"!^ 
obaonrattona  on  this  subject  may  be  difficult  in  tocU*'*'' 
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■t  rat'CiPe        Lvernsine  all  obijlacliM of  mere  levelling 
uie  bcauiitiik  upcruiioiw  executed  by  Mr.  Butit,  on  a  iiue 
by  Mr.  Wliewell.  betWMH  Brutol  and  Axmouth; 
id  the  retulu  whioh.  toms  y««n  orMnturies  hence,  may 
•crue  to  scienoe  from  tb>t  splendid  work,  might  perhaps 
•  even  now  anticipated  by  a  summer's  wurk  of  the  ord- 
inc«  >urveyors  in  the  valleys  connected  with  Gien  Roy. 
(  \i;i(  Cui;och,  in  Geoi.  Tran$^  vol.  iv. ;  Sir  T.  J.Auder 
>ick.  in  '/Va»4r.  of  Roy.  Soc.     Edutb^  vol.  is. ;  Darwin,  in 
hil.  Tram,  for  1839.) 

PAR.^LLELOGRAM  firap,iXX,,X,?- y„a^;.a.  parallel- 
rawn  figure)  llie  matht'iiinticn!  itrin  fur  a  four-sided 
;ure  of  which  tlie  op|iosile  sides  are  parallel.  Such  ■ 
^ure  may  be  obtained  from  any  luur-&ide<l  flgiure  by 
i»ccting  ibe  Ibur  sides  and  joining  the  adjacent  biMCting 
/ints.  Wben  all  the  angles  uf  a  parallelogram  are  equal. 
K'^are  UwraAro  rigbt  angles,  and  the  fiKure  is  called  a 
.ECT\NGLK.    When  the  sides  ate  also  i-qiiai.  the  fii^uiv  is 

Squahe:  matters  of  more  histuncal  uuuiesi  are  con- 
ec*t«d  with  cither  of  these  terms  than  with  the  generic 
:rm  paraUelogiam.  Referring  tberafora  to  those  ariielcH^ 
a  aball  ham  five  tlio  principal  proiwrtieaor  pandltlogMins 
I  gen  end. 


A  p 


1.  The  opposite  sides  are  equal,  as  ACand  BD. 
1.  The  opposite  angles  are  equal,  ai  ACD  and  ABD, 
id  adjacent  angles  (as  those  at  Auid  B>  are  together 

jual  to  two  right  angles. 

3.  Tl»o  diagonals  (A  D  and  B  C)  bisect  one  another. 

4.  The  sum  of  the  square,  on  the  four  sides  is  equal  to 
le  sum  of  the  Hjiuirt-s  on  the  diagonals, 

5.  Tlieare»  of  a  parallelogram  depends  only  on  the  side 
«  CD)  and  the  perpendicular  disinncc  (PQ)  between  that 
id  the  opposite  side;  so  that  paiallelograanoneqaalbaaes 
id  between  the  same  parallcU  are  equal. 

6.  If  the  point  (5)  be  Ukyn  on  a  diagonal  (C  B)  and 
i«de  the  vertex  of  a  pair  of  paraUekgmms  (A  153  and 
>452)  lying  in  the  eqml  triannilat  halm  of  the  parallelo- 
ram,  these  paiaUelogiaiBs  wul  be  eqnal  to  one  another  in 
rca. 

PARALLELOPIPED  drapaXAjiX-iTiWor,  parallel- 
lane  solid),  more  cutrectiy  written  parulielef^iped,  is  the 
tsme  given  to  u  solid  contained  by  six  parallelograns,  which 
.e  equal  and  paralM»  two  and  two.  It  ta  in  fiict  a  ao«> 
Lau^ular  ptism. 


When  all  the  parallelograms  are  reetsnglesi  we  have  one 
f  the  figures  to  which  oar  eyes  are  most  aeflttstom^,  as  in 

ie  case  of  a  die,  a  box,  a  plank,  a  room,  &r  &r.  Persons 
ot  acnuainled  with  mathematics  would  liardly  Ixliove  that 
In',;li-u  mathematicians  seldom  exjir^-ss  tliis  most  si  tuple 
nd  elementary  of  aU  solids  in  less  than  ten  syllables,  as 
otiows: 

rcf !-an-»»«l-ar  par-all-el-o- piped. 

V  more  .-liuiplo  term  might  easily  be  obtained,  and  one 
lerfecily  consistent  with  analogy,  namely«  righl  solid.  Thus 
n^ht  line  might  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  most 
tuple  motion  of  a  point;  a  right  turfaee  (or  reetanKlo)  by 
he  nior-t  simple  rn.i'inn  of  a  ri^'htlino;  and  n  rialit  solid 
or  roctangulur  j  uudkJuiiiiKd)  b>  the  most  simple  motion 
I  -.1  rmht  surfurc.  We  lihall  consider  the  properties  of  a 
ight  solid  in  tiic  article  Rkctanolk. 

\Vben  tbc  adjacent  rectaiigk'<*  of  a  risiht  solid  arc  squares, 
he  solid  if  a  Cubs,  for  which  furtunalcly  there  it  a  shorter 
erm  than  equilateral  rvetangular  parallelapiped. 

Tli«  number  of  culu'-  unns  in  a  paialk-l  ]  "pL-l  i-  found 
ly  multiplying  the  number  ot  squaru  units  iii  cither  biuc 
tf  the  number  of  linear  mitti  in  the  perpendicalBr  distance 


between  lliat  base  and  the  onposile  one.  The  diagonals 
AG,  BII,  CH,  1)  F,  meet  in  the  same  point,  which  bisects 
them  olU  end  the  sum  of  tlieir  squares  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  all  the  twelve  s.ilos  of  ihc  s  .lid, 

PAR.4.LLELS  (a-a^aXXijXa,  by  tin-  sido  of  tucli  other), 
the  iianio  ^'ivcn  hy  the  (;refk.  ;:<:omL-toi-s  to  lines  in  ilie 
same  plane  having  that  relation  of  situation  of  whioh  it  is 
one  of  the  roost  obvious  properties  thnt  such  lines  never 
meet,  however  far  they  may  be  pcoduc«d  or  lengthened. 

**  If  we  examine  the  properties  of 

lines  experinH-htuUy.  u  will  be 
easy  to  satisfy  uur*eives  of  the 
c'Xi»tcii(-u  uf  such  pairs  as  AB* 
C  1>,  which  neither  diverge  nor 
ronverge,  and  to  which  common 
perpend irulani.  •^I'.rh  as  MN  and  P  Q,  all  of  llio  >anie 
length,  rail  bo  il  awn  liirou>;i)  any  point  ot  eiliier.  Mo.e- 
owv  iho  anile>  II  S  H  and  RTD  made  by  the  same  line 
with  both,  wiU  be  found  lo  be  ib«  same.  If  ihen  we  take 
the  notion  of  permanenceof  direction,  which  always  accum* 
panicnthat  of  <itraiKhine!is  [Dikection].  aod  also  the  iioiiou 
of  differing  directions,  whit-h  u  suggested  by  twolaieH  which 
make  an  anzlc,  we  niay  lea'bly  see  tliat  the  relation  of 
situation  which,  adopting  itudid's  tt>rm.  may  be  called  pa- 
ratidumt  is  really  that  whioh  would  be  also  conveyed  by 
the  words  sameneu  of  direotion ;  ao  that  if  (wo  lines  A  and 
B  be  paran«l.  A  may  te  snbslitaied  for  B  or  B  br  A.  in 
any  propi)si:iin  which  invuUos  r>  lation»  of  direction  only, 
without  aflferting  the  truth  of  tiiat  proposition,  if  true,  or  its 
falsehood,  if  £ilse. 

Geometrv.  as  eveiy  beginner  fcnowsi  depends  upon  a 
small  number  of  a^l^vtdent  truths,  or  rather  of  proposi> 
tions  the  truth  of  whirh  (irith  one  eTrpption'i  is  so  >oon 
and  so  ea%tly  puiccn  t'd.  llial  no  one  doubts  of  lliuin  wlii-ii 
stated  with  oidinar}'  attention  to  clcamess  of  exin-sM  DO. 
The  exception  alluded  tt>  appears  for  the  first  time  inEuclid, 
and  has  been  the  ocraaion  i^t  «odtra«e(qr  wbidl  hae  laated 
from  h»  time  to  the  preient. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  definition  of  parallel  lines  is 
purely  nci:a'ive  ;  it  doscnbcs  what  they  are  not,  n  it  wliat 
they  are:  if  lines  which  meet  be  called  intersecturs,  parallels 
are  fion-intersector>.  Those  wiio  would  found  geometry 
upon  definitions  entirely,  may  think  that  the  dimculiy  of 
the  theory  ot  parallels  arisaa  from  imufBdent  definition: 
hot  tho>e  who  believe  it  to  be  dediiriWe  from  real  and  jso- 
sili\c  ooiK-rpimns,  having  uothmj^  arbiinuy  about  litem, 
must  suspoci  that,  in  this  purely  nri;:itiNe  defmiiion  of  pa- 
rallels»  we  have  not  sufficiently  descritied  that  very  ubviuus 
relation  of  position  which  dintinguinhcs  parallelism  hom 

  convergence,  however  short  the  linsa  we  image  to 

oitrselves.  or  however  little  we  think  of  what  will 
\aVv  idaio  if  ihoy  aic  produced  Euclid,  proceed- 
*~~~  ing  u|)on  axioms  tin;  admission  of  which  is  not 
considered  to  bo  a  question  connected  with  the  present  dif- 
ficulty, estaUisfaes  the  ibllowiag  proposition'.-- If  the  two 
lines  8  Band  TD  make  the  anj^  PSTand  STDequal. 
or  RSB  and  STD  equal,  or  B ST  and  STD  tot'eiher 
equal  to  two  ri^lu  angles  (all  which  aniouiil  lo  the  iiiimo 
thing),  tlien  S  H  and  T  0  are  non-iniersert  is.  But  before 
any  further  step  can  be  made,  it  must  either  be  proved  or 
•issumed  that  in  every  other  ease  they  are  intenieetnrit.  and 
Euclid,  being  unable  to  prove  it,  assumes  it  directly.  1'hat 
is  to  say,  he  requires  it  to  be  granted  that  if  B  S  T  and  S  T  1) 
belogeilur  le^^  than  two  nghi  an^le^,  S  B  iind  TU«'ill 
meet,  if  produced,  and  on  that  side  on  which  the*  make 
with  ST  the  angles  len  than  two  right  angles.  The  la»t 
clause  is  not  a  ncce>sBry  part  of  the  axiom,  since  it  can  be 
shown,  independently  of  tho  present  theory,  that  two  lints 
which  meet  must  make  ai)2;Ies  topetlier  less  than  two  right 
angles  with  any  line  whicli  cuts  them  internally. 

Euclid  obvioii>ly  puts  the  j/  Ao/p  dillu'iiUy  into  an  u>-s\imp- 
tion :  which,  though  the  most  direct  course,  is  not  that 
which  is  best  calculated  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  evi- 
dence (o  geometrical  truths.  For  it  is  a  more  obvkttia  pro- 
poniiion  that  two  lines  which  intersect  one  another  cannot 
hn(h  I'.'ir'llrl  to  a  third  line,  and  this  iig  ynn.led. 
Euclid's  axiom  readily  follows.  If  it  should  be  olyeclwl 
that  thi*  is  merely  Euclid'n  axiom  in  another  form,  it  is  re- 
plied that  the  form  ia  a  more  easy  one,  end  therefore  p»«- 
ferahle :  just  as  It  wouM  be  wiser  to  sraume  *  Every  A  is  B 
and  every  R  is  A,'  tlian  the  identieal  but  more  eomplieatcil 
proposition  'Every  A  is  B,  and  everything  which  i»  noi  A 
linotB.' 
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It  a  Known  then  that  the  diffieuUy  is  entirely  removed  if 
\re  grant  thai  *  two  lines  which  intersect  are  not  both  pa- 
rallel to  any  third  line,' or,  which  is  the  same  ihiii^,  ihat 
*  throush  a  given  point  not  morv  titan  one  line  can  be  drawn 

Rralm  to  a  sivea  line.'  The  theory  of  Euclid  being  thus 
proved  aa  nur  M  it  is  capable  of  being  done  by  a  mare 
dilTerenoa  of  statenieni;  it  Tenaina  to  aak.  1,  Whether  aa* 
•Qmption  can  ho  dispensed  irith  altogether,  and  a  direct 
pfOOi  of  Euclid's  axiuin,  or  something  equivalent  tu  it, 
giten?  2,  If  the  preceding  bo  answered  in  the  negative, 
can  any  more  aimple  aaaumption  be  made  the  foundation  of 
the  theory? 

The  attempts  to  answer  one  or  the  other  queation  in  the 
affirmative  have  been  very  numerous,  and  hare  (without 
any  cxciption  but  one  m  which  new  axioms  of  another  sort 
are  introduced)  tacitly  contained  the  defect  which  their  au- 
thors were  desirous  of  avoiding.  The  author  of '  Geometry 
tritbout  Axioma '  baa  oollaetM  and  eomoMnted  on  thirty 
ioatancas,  efwhidi  w«  here  mAit  ft  bij«f  abitraet,  adding 
one  or  two  more. 

I,  The  axiom  of  Euclid  in  question.  2,  Ptolemy  ;  his 
proof  assumes  the  symmetricality  of  parallel  Imes  on  one 
•idflb  ftftd  the  other  of  any  line  which  cuta  both.  3t  Proelus 
naoaaa  that  interaectora  diverge  inBnitaljr  fiom  the  pmnt 
of  intersection,  and  that  parallela  do  not.  4,  Clavioa  aa- 
suroes  that  a  line  which  ia  everywhere  equidistant  fiom 
a  straight  line,  is  itself  straight.  5  and  6,  Two  demon- 
strations of  Dr.  Thomas  Oliver  (1604)  aasume  Clarius's 
axiom.  7.  Wolf,  Boacovich,  T.  Simpaon  (in  the  first  edition 
of  hia  'Elenwota'x  and  Bonnjeaatlo.  daSne  paraUel  linea  aa 
thoae  vhieh  always  preaervo  tho  same  diatanoe,  whieh  ia 
Claviua's  axiom  in  the  disguise  of  a  dc^nition.  8,  D'Alcm- 
bert  would  define  parallels  as  Iuich,  one  of  which  has  two 

Eotnts  equidistant  from  the  other,  but  acknowledged  that 
•  eould  not  complete  the  proof  of  the  axiom  of  Clavius.  9, 
T.  Simpaott  CSlMBents,'  2nd  edition)  proposed  to  assume 
that  two  lino^  OM  of  wbicb  haa  two  points  unequally  dia- 
tant  from  the  other,  moat  meet.  10,  Robert  Simpson  prO' 
posed  to  as<«urae  that  ft  atraiKht  line  cannot  fir^t  approach 
to  and  then  recede  fh)m  another,  wuhout  cutting  it.  11, 
VarignoOi  Baioat,  &c  would  define  parallels  as  lines  which 
aake  tba  ibibb  angle  with  a  third  line :  if  a  third  line  mean 
one  dind  lioob  the  diflletdlf  reaaina  jast  aa  befbre ;  if  any 
third  line,  the  difficulty  is  tacitly  removed  by  on  assumption. 
12,  Ludlam,  Playfair,  Sec.  recommend  the  axiom  whuh  we 
have  also  recommended,  namely,  that  two  inter»ecting 
atraight  lines  cannot  be  both  parallel  to  a  third.  13,  Leslie 
profiaoaa  to  attain  the  aanoe  axioin  in  a  sort  of  especimeBlftl 
tnanner,  by  making  a  line  naolve  about  a  point.  14, 
Playfair  (in  hia  Notes)  propoiea  to  aaaume  that  a  straight 
line  which  turns  completely  round,  and  thus  regains  its  first 
position,  must  turn  through  four  right  angles,  whether  it 
constantly  levolvee  about  oiie  point,  or  whether  the  pivot  of 
wvolutMa  ohftiigaa.  li  and  16,  FraiMa8ohiiii(1787>  pro- 
noses  to  aaaume  that  the  prejeetiona  of  a  atraight  line  on  a 
line  making  an  acute  angle  with  it,  increase  without  limit 
With  tlif  projected  line.  17,  Some  have  proposed  to  define 
jjarallels  as  '  lines  having  tlie  same  dirt'oiiun,"  assuming  it  to 
be  obviously  contained  in  the  conception  of  direction,  that 
two  aimilar  directions  make  the  aaine  fttigle  with  any  other 
diroelioD.  18,  Mr.  £xley  (1818)  proposes  to  aaaume  that 
if  (bur  equal  atraight  linea,  each  at  right  anglea  to  the  pre- 
ceding, do  not  meet  and  enclose  a  space,  a  fifth  smli  line 
would  do  so.  19,  Dr.  Creawell  proposes  to  assume  tliat 
through  any  point  within  an  angle  leas  than  two  right  an- 

8 lea,  a  straight  line  voay  be  auppoied  to  be  drawn  cutting 
be  two  straight  llnoe  whieh  contain  the  angle.  SO,  Pro- 
fesaor  Thompson  makes  it  an  axiom  that  '  if  a  triangle  be 
moved  along  a  plane,  so  that  its  base  may  olwajs  be  on  the 
same  straight  line,  its  vertex  describes  aVtraight  line  equal 
to  that  described  by  either  extremity  of  the  base.  21,  M. 
Legendre  On  the  eariiar  editiona  of  hia  *  Blementa')  makes 
ft  ttMct  aapeal  to  the  aanaaa.  gg,  la  the  aeventh  edition  he 
aaaomea  (aa  in  inataaee  id)  tttat  a  nwgnttade  increases 
without  limit,  where  perpetual  increase  is  all  that  is  demon- 
strable. 23,  In  tho  twelfth  edition  he  fairly  brings  the  dis- 
puted proposition  to  rest  upon  the  axiom,  that  if  two  angles 
of  a  triangle  diminish  without  limit,  the  third  (whatever 
the  baae  may  be)  approaebea  without  limit  to  two  right 
angles,  a  proposition  not  admissible  when,  as  in  M.  I^egendre's 
final  oonairuction.  the  base  at  the  same  time  increases 
Wltlwut  limit.  lA,  In  a  note  to  the  same  edition,  he  de- 
I  aa  an  axiom  that  no  straight  Ime  can  be  eolitely  in- 


eluded  between  two  straight  linea  which  miVt  u  an|| 
less  than  two  right  angles,  which  may  ca>ily  be  kiti.tn  |« ' 
1)0  nuthing  more  or  le,s<>  than  Euclid's  axiom.  Hciu 
teinpu  a  proof  of  the  last,  which  fails.    26,  M.  Li^nditi 
analytical  proof,  which  we  shall  presently  cxamiae. 
M.  iMiaNHX  would  coofioe  tba  aaaumption  «f  Euclid  otiit 
case  in  whieh  one  of  the  internal  anglaa  is  a  right  iii;« 
and  the  other  loss.    2H,  M,  l^ertrand  exli-nds  the  c 
the  term  i-(|uality;  we  .'.hail  afterwards  examine  bu  proti 
29,  Mr.  ]\  iiy  assumes  a  right  to  construct  a  series  oftna.] 
gles  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  certainly  doae  unbmi 
assumption  aa  dilBeuh  as  in  (20)  be  made:  aad  39,  i 
sor  Young  makes  a  modification  of  ihn  pnwiajim.  ihA 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  | 

I'or  further  information  we  may  refer  to  ihnworkfnit 
which  the  preceding  abstract  is  taken.  The  authored 
proposes  his  own  system,  the  latent  aasomptioo  of  Tticl 
u,  that  if  equal  atraight  linea  make  an  aq^  and  aUii 
straight  linea  equal  to  them  he  ftltached  to  tbair  eiiiim 
ties  at  the  same  angle,  the  remaining  cxtremitiei  i/Al 
second  pair  of  straight  lines  will  not*  always  nie«t. 

The  author    of  '  Geometry  without  Axiom*,'  Ok-d 
Perronct  Thompeoo,  whose  erudition  on  this  sukjfceiawii 
alone  entitle  any  fttlcmpt  of  hia  to  atlaiitiBmha^idiilfci| 
article  was  in  the  press,-  publiahed  a  new  pampUtt  m  Ai  i 
subject,  in  whieh  tie  propoaea  to  deduce  the  profaliaii| 
the  ecjuiangular  spiral,  and  to  make  them  tbe  ibinteni 
of  a  proof  of  Euclid's  axiom.    Not  having  been  sUeUpai 
this  pamphlet  sufficient  attention,  we  can  only  beteuj.lht 
it  aasumes  the  doctrine  of  Urail«,  and  the  thaanai  ilai» 
loettiea  fin  one  oeae  at  leaat)  are  to  one  aaailMr  is  At 

limiting  ratio  of  spaces  described  in  the  mmOtilBei.  Vila'- 
ever  we  may,  on  closer  examination,  think  of  this  t&iii. 
as  evi'lence  for  pi-oducini!;  conviction,  ve  camut  lukts,. 
an  assumption  as  removing  the  geometrical  ilifficalti,iiaft 
by  the  iiitroduciion  of  a  totally  new  line,  it  laifilliiw>| 
ventiunal  boundariea  of  geometry  [GaoiimiCAt]:  to  af  i 
nothing  of  the  queation  wliich  may  fairly  aiiM,asiovhite{ 
the  axiomsof  tbethaoqreflimiteBramtaadilmliiiiMi 
of  Euchd.  ' 

Two  proofa  have  been  referred  to  as  requirin{  k^lt: 
ex|danationt  thoae  of  UM.  Lagendn  and  Batttui  Vt 
take  them  auooeasively. 

The  first  assunus  all  that  knowledge  which  ii  il<ri'd 
from  algebra  ond  llie  theory  of  algebraical  operaiian'  W« 
promise  that  the  theory  of  parallels  maybe  stnr.lv  -i 
though  not  without  aome  trouble,  if  it  can  previous)  t« 
ahown  that  the  three  ai^lea  of  •  triangle  are  equal  km  ! 
right  angles.   Let  there  be  a  triangle  of  which  tlielsa 
contains  c  linear  units,  and  the  upitotite  ancle  C 
units,  the  otiier  aiii;Ies  conlainin^'  A  and  B  u^ii^ 
it  can  be  easily  shown  that  any  other  triangle  which  'aa  » 
same  base  e  and  the  aame  adjacent  angles  A  and  B  mn* 
be  in  all  reapeota  ec^ual  to  the  flrat:  that  k,  cL*^i^ 
ing  the  aide  and  adjacent  anglea  of  a  really  axiiiifl{<v 
gle,  C  is  given  when  c.  A,  and  B  ore  given.  ThwiPiJ 
then  be  aome  analytical  mode  of  expressing  C  in  Kma 
e.  At  and  Bk  aueb  as 

C-*(cA,B). 

From  auch  an  equation,  if  it  exist,  e  can  be  foowi 
terma  of  A,  B,  and  (X  that  is,  the  length  of  a  straigbt  i« 
can  he  expi  os.sed  by  means  of  angles  only.  Now  it » tft  »' 
that  no  equation  can  determine  a  magnitude  bynx*'^*" 
magnitudes  no  one  of  which  ia  of  the  aame  kind  "H'l 
and  the  only  way  of  avoiding  thie aof poailaon  i*^*^ 
iug  that  c  doea  not  enter  the  equation  at  all.«r 
<f>  (A,  B),so  that  the  third  angle  of  a  triangle  is  gi*""'* 
the  other  two  are  given,  whatever  the  side  may  Un  T"^  ''^ 
the  trimigle  it  Imou  n  to  exist.  Let  there  be  a  ngli: 

C         triangle  A  CB.  aod  let  C  D  be  i  fr?'* 
dicular  to  A  B ;  then  tha  triaogl<» 
A  C  D,  have  a  common  amlsaiA^ 
a  right  angle  in  aaeb:  ••'"•Wai 
their  third  ftngtae  an  eyHl«r  ACVl 

•  In  Ow  wUOon  tt  1833,  thb  Mnmplion  wtt  t^^*T'Sf»-Art^  ' 
the '  Janmal  of  BauoHloB*  { »ot       p.  105)  tariff  H**"  '^Jf'T^fltZ 
'  providrd  Ihr  alrnlicht  lltiri  do  not  BH:«f  were  •ii<W  in  the  rfllleo  «  •»  '^^ 
thr  rimiiUaiimi*  of  Uir  le  nUnji  pivpuiillun,  of  ih*  ^r  „ltl»l 

inmci  thr  iliffiniliy  from  the  iiMxnHloui  thrmwl'**,  twi  lJ>»**'.j|^l[^^ 
riiiivt<|:irn''iM  ;  aiul  ihe  flnal  rrsuli  i>nly  rrm»iii»  |'Tti»e«l.  rwwjl*'~'l  ^  ■ 
lU,  (Hit  alvK}  ,  meet  :  th,it  it.  the  pra|MMdiii>D  tbat  lUry  itu  ^""JJ*^-!, 
rvnaiM  M  asiom.  Thawwfc  to  wdl  ««nh  ilM»Niiial«rtW«M«2|>T2  ' 
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^BD.    Sitailarly  DCB  =  CAB;  whence  the  anglM 
and  B  arc  together  equal  to  a  right  angle.    And  if 
e  two  acute  angles  of  a  ri(;ht  angled  triangle  be  equal  tu 
e  right  angle,  it  i«  readily  shown  I  hat  all  the  three  an- 
ts of  anj  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  fully  into  the  objections 
lieh  have  been  made  to  tnis  proof,  or  to  I.iegendrc's 
•vers;  all  which  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Dr. 
ewster^a  translation  of  Legendrc.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
iiig  founded  upon  a  science  which  requires  more  and 
.  r  BxiuTDS  than  geometry  itself,  and  of  which  the  par- 
elar  proceas  employed,  namely,  inversion  of  a  function,  is 
many  cases  full  of  unexplaine<l  difficulties;  while  it  has 
eadvaniagc  of  not  appealing  to  any  new  notions  of  space, 
tan  illustration  of  the  ironnexinn  between  algebra  and  gco- 
Kry,  it  niu.st  always  be  valuable:  but  we  suppose  no  one 
luld  think  of  making  it  the  foundation  of  geometry.  Some 
jecton   imagined   that  Legondre  would  infer  that  a 
se  c,  with  two  adjacent  angles  together  leas  than  two 
:fat  angles,  must  be  the  base  of  a  triangle ;  or  that  because 
e  foriuula  applies  wherever  there  is  a  triangle,  that  there 
Mt  be  a  triangle  wherever  the  formula  applies.    If  Ihts 
«e  the  case,  undoubtedly  they  were  right  in  saying  that 
f^ndre  did  in  fact  assume  Euclid's  axiom:  but  if,  as  we 
prebend,  he  would  have  applied  the  proposition  thus 
ftved  of  existing  triangles,  to  the  proof  of  Euclid's  axiom, 
should  certainly  have  stated  his  intention  more  dis- 
ictly  in  his  reply.    It  seems  to  us  that  he  took  it  as  ad- 
ilied  on  all  sides  how  to  deduce  Euclid's  axiom,  while 

1  opponents  imagined  that  he  considered  himself  as  hav- 
%  provetl  that  axiom. 

The  proof  of  M.  Bertrand  is  as  follows:— Let  it  be  granted 
kt  two  spaces,  whether  finite  or  infinite,WKCK\vi^*  when  one 
D  be  placed  upon  the  other  so  that  any  jwint  whatsoever 
''i'her  lies  upon  a  point  of  the  other:  that  is,  let  it  be 
iiate  to  say.  of  the  word  equal  as  thus  used,  that  spaces 
111  a  are  equal  to  the  same  space  are  equal  to  one  another, 
•nling  this,  it  is  easily  shown  — 1.  that  the  infinite  spaces 
©tjual  angles  are  equal ;  2.  that  of  two  angles,  the  infinite 
ice  cuiilained  in  the  greater  ii  greater  than  the  infinite 
tee  contained  in  the  less. 

Let  there  be  two  lines, 
O  F",  A  G,  making  with 
OA  internal  angles  FOA. 
GAO,  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  Then  OF  and  AG 
are  parallel.  Take  A  B. 
B  C.  CD.  &C.  each  equal  to 
OA,  and  make  the  angles 
HBC.  KCD.  LDE,&c. 
all  enuni  to  FOA  or  GAB. 
*  all  lines  with  arrow-heads  be  produced  without  limit  in 
e  direction  to  which  the  arrow-head  points.  Then  if  OA 
placed  on  A  B,  the  lines  O  F  and  A  G  will  in  their  new 
anions  coincide  with  A  G  and  B  H.  or  the  infinite  spare 
OAG  is  equal  to  the  infinite  space  GABH:  and  simi- 
ly  UBCK.  KCDL.  Stc.  are  all  equal  to  one  another 
'  to  FO  AG.  But  it  is  obvious  that  no  number  of  these 
however  great,  will  fill  up  the  infinite  space  of  the 
gle  FOE.  Now  let  a  line  O  I  be  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
r  that  1  O  .V  and  GAO  are  together  less  than  two  right 
fie*;  whence  Ol  falls  nearer  than  O  F  to  OE.  Take 

02  double  of  FOl.  F0  3  treble  of  FOl  and  so  on: 
leni-e,  since  of  two  quantities  which  bear  a  ratio,  the  less 

•■  multiplied  so  as  to  exceed  the  greater,  wimo  multi- 
FOl  must  bo  greater  than  FOE,  whence  some 

le  of  the  infinite  space  FO  1  is  greater  than  the  in- 

•.pnce  FOE.  But  no  multiple  of  FOAG  will  be 
great  as  FOE  ;  whence  the  infinite  space  FO  I  must 
BWid  the  infinite  space  FOAG.  Therefore  O  1  produced 
t«  rut  AG  :  for  if  not,  the  space  FO  1  would  be  entirely 

led  in  FOAG,  and  the  former  could  not  exceed  the 

Uf. 

We  have  not  noticed  the  numerous  attempts  at  the  solu- 
n  of  the  difficulty  which  proceed  by  lacil  assumption  or 

anllior  of  '  G«omptry  viihoul  .^sJomi '  cilet  PUlo  (or  tlw  aikjin  that 
i<  oolr  <o  \if  prcdicsl'ed  of  Bnlle  inagtiilud*t.    Ilot  wUliout  luukin^  al 
'"  'l<>,  ot  any  ant  rl-io,  it  U  (or  lb«  rvadi-r  now  to  a*k  himiwlf 
.  roniiari[i$  lh«  ionnita  tpaca  ouutaianl  In  <n|iul  and  iio- 
adutiiict  GoocrptknufaquaUly.of  gcantcr  miil  uf  Iru  :  U  ao. 
r  rif  M  IWrtraad  miut  b*  iwliiiUteil  by  him ;  if  not,  iio  oua  >ta»  a  rlxbt 
hi*  arqnlaapaac*.  Vim  are  iucliaad  to  think  that  il  u  a  |>n>o(to 
i^bnt  Ml  tu  ciliata ;  to  uj  it  ccttaliUjr  la  a  ^xvA. 


illogical  process,  under  the  pretence  of  avoiding"  flie' til xfofj 
of  Euclid,  without  sul^^lituiion  nf  any  oilier.  We  shall  coii-*'*' 
dude  this  article  with  an  account  of  a  result  coniaim  d  in  •"^ 
paper,  by  Lcgeiidie,  in  the  lith  volume  of  the  *  McmoiriJ"' 
of  the  Institute.'  being  his  latest  attempt  at  the  solution  of*'1 
the  problem.  It  is  what  he  properly  hiyles  a  geomptrical"^' 
translation  of  tite  analytical  proof  alreacly  noticed,  and  its'*'' 
chain  of  reasoning  is  contained  in  three  prop<3suions. 

1.  It  is  impossible  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triaiiglg^^ 
can  in  any  case  exceed  two  tight  angles.  '  ''S 

2.  If  there  be  any  one  triangle  which  has  angles  togetholf '"^ 
n<^ual  to  two  right  angles,  the  same  mubt  bo  true  of  all*^ 
triangles.  ^ 

3.  If  the  angles  of  a  triangle  be  not  equal  to  two  right^'" 
angles,  then  angles  alone  may  bo  made  to  determine 
straight  line. 

1.  If  it  be  possible,  let  there  be  a  triangle  B.\C  havinff  "^'* 
its  angles  together  greater  than  two  right  angles.    In  AC'*' 
produced  take  C  E,  E  G.  G  I.  each  equal  to  A  C,  and  make""' 
the  angles  DC  E,  F  E  G.  &,c.  each  equal  to  B  A  C.  and  let"'' 
C  D.  E  F.  &tc.  be  each  etjual  to  A  B.    Join  B  D,  D  F,  &c, 
II      I)      F      It      K  whirh  are  not  known  to  l>e  in  ihe/T 
same  straight  line,  though  thejr  '* 
are  so.  Then  the  triangles  D  C  E,  ** 
F  E  G,  &c.  are  severally  equal  ia 
all  respecUto  BAC.    And  bo-''^« 
cause  the  angles  at  A.  B,  C,  are  " 
together  (by  hyp.)  greater  than 
two  right  angles,  and  two  of  them  are  equal  to  two  of  the" 
angles  at  C,  it  follows  that  the  angle  A  BC  is  greater  than 
BCD,  whence  A  Band  BC  being  severally  equal  to  DC'' 
and  CB.  it  follows  that  AC  is  greater  than  B  D.  Similarly ^ 
C  E  is  greater  than  D  F,  iitc.,  whence  A 1  exceeds  B D F  H  Yi 
by  as  many  limes  the  excess  of  A  C  over  B  D  as  A  C  is  con- 
tained in  A  I.    Now  however  small  this  excess  may  be,  it  , 
may  be  multiplied  until  the  multiple  exceeds  twice  AB.  or  ' 
AB  and  KI  together.   That  is,  A  I,  one  side  of  a  figure,-''^ 
may  be  made  greater  than  A  B.  B  D,  D  F  . . . .  K  I,  the  suto'"' 
of  all  the  other  sides  ;  which  is  absurd.    Hence,  it  is  not' 
true  that  the  angles  of  any  triangle  are  together  greater  ',^ 
than  two  right  angles.  ' 


2.  Let  there  beany- 
one  triangle  ABC 


m 


in  which  the  sum  of  . 
all  the  angles  is  two'^ 
right  angles.  Make 
the  angle  BCD="' 
ABC,  and  CBD=: 
ACB,  whence  the 
triangle  B  DC  is  in 
all  respects  equal  to 
ABC.  Produce  A B 
and  A  C  each  to  double  of  its  length,  and  join  E.  D,  and 
DF.    The  angle  CBE  being  equal  to  BAC  and  ACB 
together,  and  CBD  being  =  BCA,  it  follows  that  EBD=  '• 
BAC;  whence  the  triangle  E  B  D  is  in  all  respects  equal  to 
BAC,  and  the  same,  for  similar  reasons,  is  DC  F.  Hence 
the  three  angles  at  D  are  severally  equal  to  thoise  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  or  to  two  right  angles;  and  thus  EDF  is  * 
a  straight  line,  .ind  A  E  F  a  triangle  equiangular  with  ABC, 
and  therefore  having  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Or, 
if  there  be  any  such  triangle,  there  is  another  of  the  »amo 
sort  with  double  sides  and  the  same  angles ;  and  since  this 
procesH  of  doubling  the  sides  may  be  repeated  to  any  extent, 
it  follows  that,  if  there  be  any  other  given  triangle,  a  tri- 
angle can  be  found  with  longer  sides,  and  having  the  sum 
of  its  angles  equal  tu  two  right  angles. 

Next,  any  triangle  AM  N  which  has  the  angle  A,  must 
have  the  sum  of  all'its  angles  also  eoual  to  two  right  angles. 
Continue  the  precciling  process  until  the  triangle  A  M  N  it  ' 
completely  inclosed,  say  in  A  E  F,  and  join  E.  N.    Tlien  '  ' 
all  the  angles  of  the  three  triangles  A  M  N.  M  N  E,  N  E  F, 
make  up  the  angles  at  A.  E,  F  (two  right  angles),  those  at 
M  (two  right  angles),  and  those  at  N  (two  right  angles); 
six  right  angles  in  all.    Conse^piently  each  set  of  angles,  in 
each  triangle,  must  bo  equal  to  two  right  angles;  for  all  ' 
three  sets  making  up  six  right  angles,  no  one  set  can  fall 
short  of  two  right  angles,  without  another  set  exceeding  it, 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  im])Ossib1e. 

Lastly,  on  the  preceding  assumption  (namely,  that  there',  ! 
is  one  such  triangle),  every  triangle  has  the  sum  of  its  ' 
angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  Let  P  Q  R  be  any  triangle 
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not  cquiangulv  with  ABC: 
oneof  its  angles  must  be  lc>!s 
than  one  of  i  lie  angles  oF  A  B  C ; 

for  if  llio  ^iiiiii  ul  llic  uiii^lc* 
I*.  Q,  R  vroi.lil  be  f^icater  iban 
thai  of  A,  B,  C,  cji  i^reater  than 
two  riight  kaglei.  Let  it  bs  that 
P  in  less  thftR  A,  md  make 
Q  PZ  i<\v.i\\  to  B  AC,  cun- 
.stiuctin^'.  by  Ihc  preceding 
jirocc.ss  (if  (louhlini^  llie  hides, 

atritnele  VPW  containinj;  Pg  R.  Then  sineo  P  V  X  has 
an  angle  (at  V)  eommoo  with  P  V  W,  the  angles  of  P  V  X 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  anf;1e8,  and  becauts  PVX 
has  an  angle  in  common  with  PQ  R.  the  angles  of  the  latter 
are  alfo  ciiual  to  two  rij^hl  aii;^l>  Hence,  if  any  one  tri- 
angle have  lis  angles  equal  to  t»o  right  angles,  Uie  same 
must  be  true  of  all  triangles  whatsoever. 

3.  If  ibeo  we  deny  the  preceding  truth  in  the  eaae  of  any 
one  trianirle.  w«  niniit  Aent  it  in  the  eaae  of  alK  Let  U  then 

be  nniveiinlty  doivi"'!  '  im  I.  takiiif:  any  triLinglo  ABC,  take 
a  poml  D,  at  winch  make  the  angle  B  D  K  =  B  C  A.  Tbeti 

the  angle  BED  must  be  greater 
than  BAG;  for  if  not,  DEA 
and  E  A  C  are  at  least  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  and.  EDO  and 
AC  D  oeing  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  the  angles  of  the 
.  triangles  E  D  A.  A  D  C  are  to- 
gether at  least  equal  to  four  right 
angles,  which  is  denied.  For  it  it  denied  that  either  set  is 
equal  to  two  right  nnglea.  and  it  has  been  abown  thai  neither 
set  can  be  greater.  Tn  like  nvinner  it  maybe  shown  lint  if 
D  move  fromC  toB  (ilie  utiylc  15  DE  lieiny  .ilwavs  =BCAi, 
the  anj^le  H  K  D  imisl  i-uiitiiiu:illy  iiieieu^e,  awA  can  tlieie- 
foro  f>iily  have  a  given  value  for  a  thereby  determined  value 
of  B  U.  i  hut  is,  by  assi(riiing  the  angles  B,  D,  B,  the  side 
B  D  can  be  absolutely  laid  down.  Now  since  anglea  might 
be  given  in  numbers  flaking  the  right  an(>lc,  which  it  aim- 

lute,  as  a  unit),  it  tliererir--  rill<j\si  that  the  length  of  a 
straii^lit  lino  might  Ijc  haaJcd  do-^n  from  gciierattua  to 
gent-raiion,  b\  iiioari',  of  numbers  only,  without  any  depend- 
ence on  a  linear  unit.  This  is  the  same  conclusion  aa  fol- 
lows from  the  analytical  proof,  againat  tbose  who  would 
dray  ita  conclusions. 

We  consider  the  preceiliiig  procc!?Ba.s  containing  the  most 
remurkablo  addition  vsliich  iia^  been  miii!e  to  the  theory. 
\\\\h  regard  to  the  uho,u  question,  we  do  not  consider  the 
difficulty  as  one  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the  quad- 
rature of  the  circle  or  the  triiection  of  the  angl«>  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  mathematical  InTosti^tion,  all  that  was 
not  evidently  impossible  was  alicmpii'ii,  and  failure  was, 
properly  and  modestly,  attributed  to  the  want  of  sagacity 
HI  iho  inve-iiigators.  In  the  instance  before  us,  the  object 
was  to  deduce  pottilivo  properties  from  a  purely  negative  de- 
finition, involvmg.  be  it  observed,  the  idea  of  inllnity.  For 
if  we  say  thatiwranels  are  lines  which  never  meet,  however 
fhrprodttoed,  we  must,  in  the  hypothesis  Met  A B  and  CO 
be  twt)  paiallel  lines,'  cvnilemplate  every  point  of  both,  how- 
ever remote  from  A  and  B.  The  demonstration  of  M,  Ber- 
trand  appears  to  us  to  assume  considerations  whidi  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  direct  treatment  of  this  negative  dcRnilion ; 
nor  can  we  imagine  the  positive  deduction  or  properties  from 
the  assumption  of  lines  which  never  meet,  without  making 
their  intervening  space,  as  compared  with  other  space*,  an 
object  of  reasoning.  And  even  if  the  precedini,'  prncesn  of 
M.  Logendre  should  bo  allowed,  so  far  as  proving  that  one 
triangle  only  need  be  shown  to  have  the  «tira  of  its  angles 
•qual  to  two  rl^ht  angles,  and  should  the  final  theorem  be  ulti- 
mately completed  by  alcssobjcctionnWetliirdproeess(of  which 
vre  do  not  entirely  rle- pair),  it  may  \>e  -liM.bied  wlieiber  rr^hi 
rearming  will  be  prouiuied  by  ihu  aiLiUary  rtjectioa  ul  no- 
tions iniiiualely  connected  with  tho^e  which  are  necessary  for 
tlie  perfect  conception  of  a  definiiiuu.  On  this  the  whole  qutis- 
tion  must  at  last  turn:  it  will  readily  be  givnted  that  a 
studied  exclusion  of  a  particular  fl^'ure  (ier  instance,  of 
the  equilateral  trianjile)  would  be  no  real  c;aiii  to  the 
sfriclness  of  v'cninetry.  esen  tliou^'h  it  >liiuild  he  shown 
tliat  iht)  whole  of  Euclid  might  be  e>labli*lsc'l  without  it. 
The  new  considcrationn  bnmgiii  forward  by  M.  Bertrand 
have  not  yet  received  the  degree  of  attention  which  we  will 
venture  to  prophesy  must  yet  be  gtven  10  tiMmi.  Wtien 
thejp  bav«  been  maturely  diacuased,  the  foUowiog  questioD 


will  ari^c:— In  admitting  the  notion  and  definition  «r;i 
mllola,  and  rejecting  tho  comparison  of  tbeir  intmi'i  q 
spaces  with  angular  spaces,  arc  we,  or  are  we  not,  in  lii 
posttuiii  iif  tbi'se  who  admit  one  notinn,  \xbik'  (hey  e\fl'.i 
another  wliRb  is  as  much  of  km  to  the  iim  at  tha:  m  j 
equilateral  triangle  to  any  other  triangle?  Wcthoujiii 
sorry  to  see  this  question  settled  eitJier  way  witboat  luehi 
examinatiott  of  the  aatnto  of  oar  ides*  or  SMtiiitd^  ig 
in  particular  of  tho  connootioo  of  flnito  and  inflnii^  uk 
nut  yet  been  made  ' 

PAR.\'LVSIS  (a  Greek  word.  rfutXt'iif,  which  siriff 
literally  a  'loosening'  or  'relaxation')  is  the  diwatedoi 
diiion  in  which  tiie  natural  power  of  MUition  nc  imlini 
lost  in  any  part  of  the  body.  ' 

In  the  article  NxKVB  hntrSmrom  SYTrra.lhediniaeiy 
w  as  pointed  out  between  the  nervcsofsensati  ii  and  otLir,  i 
and  it  was  stated  that  though  most  of  the  nen*e»  dhtr ' 
through  the  various  parts  of  the  bi.dy  contain  61an;f:  ■»  i 
both  kinds  within  tho  same  sheath,  yet  tlie  tvoonknt 
filaments  are  distinct  in  their  origins  and  arise  frornHfj 
rate  porlioiis  or  tracts  of  the  brain  and  sjiinnl  i  honl.  F;.l 
this  eircomstuucc  the  differences  betweeen  j>r;nri|n!'ir 
elies  of  paralysis  arise.  If  a  hensitive  iierrc,  or  the  ir;i 
of  nervous  matter  from  which  the  sensitive  nencs  0  :1 
part  arise,  be  destroyed  or  seriously  diseased,  there  fful  W 
lass  of  sensation  in  that  port,  but  its  natural  powttof  iMtii 
win  remain;  if  the  same  injury  beftl a  motor nenvd^ 
centre  of  origin  for  miitor  nerves,  t!ie  part  siipfliH  ll'*'l 
from  will  lose  it^  mutiun,  but  retain  it^  jtcnbibiltiy :  i'A 
a  mixed  nerve,  or  both  nervous  centres  simuluneow'',  I 
afiected,  there  will  be  a  loss  at  once  of  sensation  and  o{aa\» 
Hence  w«  have  two  diallnot  kinds  of  paralysis— la»«f> 
i-ation,  which  is  sinnetimes  called  an«f/A««a,  and  !« 
motion,  to  wbn  h  the  term  paralysis,  or  palsjs  iiby  s'Miwri 
clusnel)  applied. 

Each  of  tiiese  varieties  of  paralysis  may  vtiry  in  its  1^1 
of  seventy  ,  or  lu  the  extent  of  the  part  of  the  bodr 
itaffeota. '  Forexomple,  cither  kind  may  be  com/ei«  («^ 
complete  f  m  the  fbrmor,  the  sensation  or  low  or  wtiMi^ 
both,  are  completely  destroy  ed ;  in  the  latter,  thiy  af  « 
impaired.    In  its  varieties  of  e.\lent,  paralysis  of  **ri»iij 
rooy  afiioct  either  a  single  nerve,  as  in  loss  of -ifl'";^' 
dependent  on  disea&e  of  the  optic  nerve  [AnAoaofiSj:'  ' 
of  smell,  or  anosmia,  ftom  alreetion  of  theolftctury  i> 
in  deafness,  from  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve:  ai'll'^ 
taste,  from  disease  of  the  nerves  appropriated  to  thai 
lion:  or  it  may  atfect  the  sensitive  nerscs  of  a  lii:i^^" 
&  variable  portion  of  the  body.    In  like  nwrnicr  J'''''^ 
of  motion  may  affect  a  single  muscle,  asill|rfOIM,ornr 
of  the  eyelid,  from  disease  of  the  third  noire ;  or  it  niij 
in  •  port  of  tho  musdes  of  the  fkoe,  or  the  mtucks  of 
more  limbs,  or  of  a  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  I-sstif-'^ 
regions  of  the  body  may  he  paralysed ;  and  of  these  f»«»  1 
chief  varieties  are,  hemiplegia,  in  which  one  side-bal!  'j 
body — ^ia  deprived  of  sensation  or  root  ion,  or  of  both ;  r  J'-'j 
gto,  in  whid  Itw  lower  part  of  the  body  is  paralysed,  "li ' 
upper  rptains  both  sensation  and  motion ;  and  gcneMl  pa 
lysis,  in  which  the  lo-»  of  nervous  power  extends  i>verr''J 
every  part  of  the  body.  j 

Other  varieties  of  paralysis  are  described  from  f*""^ 
circutaatanoeA  in  their  cause  or  symptom*;  a* I \ 
which  ia  produood  by  tho  inffluenoo  of  lead,  either  ^1 
applied,  as  to  the  hands  of  patnter«,  or  received  int* ^ 
tem  (lenerall)  ;  crrr^n'n::  l  ''ils).  ^v!..c]),  romuicnfinl  ^ 
limited  part  oi  the  body,  grudually  c.\ttiuis  over*  I'-TH 
tion  of  it;  shaking  palsy,  in  which  the  loss  of  ro<inf:  ^ 
incomplete,  any  attempt  at  its  exercise  is  effeci<-<l  b.  i  ' 
bling  unsteady  action,  Itke  that  of  a  fatigtied 

The  condiiion*  under  which  these  various  fonPtoJjj 
lysis  arise  are  nunii  lous.  Its  niosi  coninion 
causes  arc  lliu^c  \\bsch  mefh^cicari  dcsin: 
which  is  es::cntiul  either  to  the  conduction  of  _^ 
pressioni  to  iho  bmin  and  to  their  perception  by  ^  , 
or  to  the  eonveyanco  of  the  stimulus  of  the  >  1 
tho  nerves  of  motion  to  tho  muselea.  Tbu*  prcs.-.:.r  1"  . 
brain,  by  a  fractun*  and  dci  rcssiiai  if  the  skull  [Hk^'m 
JURIES  of],  or  by  u  large  eliusiuu  l)li>  m1  [■^'''"''-'j^'-'' J 
large  turn  jurs,  or  an  excessive  fulno-Mf  .!  <  ar:eriaH''  ^^^'^| 
system  of  ihe  brain,  may,  by  preventing  1  tit* free  nrruu  '  ^ 
the  blood  through  every  part  of  its  suhsiancc,  pruun"'  '  ^ 
paralysis.  Disoiganizalionof  the  brain  by 
excessive  change  of  structure  Iws  Ihe  ^ 
in  a  leee  degree  nndimns  not  a  complete  loA  ^  " 
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of  the  body,  u^uallfaflbett  (as  paraplegia  does)  tho  aenn'tiv* 
•ud  the  motor  nervesi  8imulianeou«])'.  Tbia  ia  by  Tar  ths 
most  frequent  form  of  paral>  jis,  and  is  that  by  wliirh  those 

popularly  called  pata'Mi  au-  umiuIIv  aReclt  il."  IIi  uii|  le"ia 
generally  occupies  exady  une-lialCof  ihebody,  tbu  luidille 
vertical  plane  separating  ti.e  healthy  IVom  the  paralytic 
portion.  It  is  at  once  easily  rtHM^iii&ed  in  any  patieut  by 
the  ttatne«s  and  siuoulluictss  of  the  aSeeled  side  of  ihe  fkfe, 
by  the  angle  uf  the  mouth  hcinj^  diawn  dv.  r  loA  i  d,  il.o 
opposite  side,  aufl  by  a  fjunciul  uiij  posiiiiiii  ul  ihu  kjiuics. 
The  aim  bangs  poweil.  i  v  the  hide  ;  utid  in  w;ilking.  tho 
the  nature  of  the  cause  preventing  the  ]  patient  drai;8  the  allectii  leg  after  bun,  or,  raisinjf  it  frona 

the  ground  by  depressing  ibu  opposite  side  of  (he  pelvis  lets 
it  swing  furward  with  iu>  i»e  pt>tnied  toward*  the  t^iuund 
like  a  ponduluR).  Hemipkgiu  i.-.  most  frequently  the  con- 
sequence of  a|H,;)ii  \y  [Ai'opLEXv],  reniaiiiing  afier  the 
patient  has  utuvkied  frutu  the  cuiupkt«  iitseiisibiliiy  or 
general  paralysis  by  which  the  seixure  was  at  first  ibUowed. 
More  rarely  it  appear*  to  ariae  fiom  uiher  causes,  and  ia  net 
preceded  by  any  Di,  but  is  developed  by  dcgi  ocs  flom  slight 
to  perfect  loss  of  nervous  power. 
The  varieties  of  paralysis,  iii  which  single  and  small  por- 
I  t  nils  (if  the  lunly  arc  affected,  do  not  in  general  continue 
)'t  rruatieritly  limited  to  the  part  firkl  atlacketl.  but  are  often 
(jrccurMrs  uf  the  more  general  afleciions  already  described. 
The  most  important  forms,  and  Ifaoso  in  ubicb  the  paralysis 
most bcquenily  remains  for  along  lime  local,  are  those  in 
which  thL-  L I  or  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  thoa*  in  wbieb 
the  muscieti  ut  liie  face  are  affected. 

In  paraUisis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tje^  tho  most  eon" 
monly  affected  are  tbe  elevator  of  theapper  eyelid  and  tha 
orbicular  muscle  of  both  the  eyelids.  When  the  former  loses 
if«<  pijwer.  the  eyelid  d:op>,  and  llir  eve  is  constonlly  morcor 
closed;  w  licii  the  hvi  ur  i>  a  (Veiled,  tbe  eve  cannot  be 
-hu!,  and  reinanis  pi  rmaiieiiily  wide  open.  The  dropping 
of  the  upper  eyelid  (or  pio<4is)  is  de|>cndent  on  a  disease  or 
injury  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves,  and  is  usually  acoon- 
paoied  by  a  paralysis  of  some  of  those  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball which  are  supplied  by  the  same  nerve;  so  thai  the 
position  of  the  eye  is  altcinl,  m-  it  cimnit  lie  fiuflv  niuved. 
The  permanent  upeni)t»s  of  the  eye  u  the  result  of  disease 
of  the  seventh  or  facial  nerve,  or  of  tis  branch  supplying  the 
orbicular  mvscle ;  sometimes  this  latter  branch  alone  is  im- 
plicated, but  more  freqiiciuly  the  whole  trunk  isaffocled, 
i  and  there  is  coincident  p  u  uKms  f  all  the  muscles  of  Ihe 
■cr  extremitie^i  and  Uiu  parts  beUiw  the  level  of  the  j  face.    As  far  as  regards  thcii  ii.liuence  on  vision,  both  ca^e? 


iimsnt  of  nervous  power.  Injuries  of  the  tame  kind  affect- 
'  uly  one  side  of  tbe  biain  produce  hemipleiiia,  the  loea 
1  >«'er  ettBtinji^  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that 

wiiii'Ii  'tie  brnin  is  c.mipii-sii  il.  in  conse<)uence  of  the 
c-ns>aiioti  ui  the  nerves  whii:b  i&k*iii  place  at  tbe  medulla 
|iin-;ata.  [Bbmn.] 

in  like  manner  a  similar  eomoression  of  the  spinal  chord 
any  part  will  produce  a  paralysis  of  alt  the  parts  of  tho 

(ly  whose  nerves  come  nff  below  the  level  of  the  injured 
ri;  and  a  similar  obsti  ucuor.  ai  plied  to  a  snr^te  nerve  wilt 
eft  «        that  part  which  it  supplies.    Tlie  efTi'ct  u  tlie 

jae,W  liate\  rr  !io 

rfornj  iiiio  <if  ihe  tuictionsof  tbe  nerves  or  their  centres; 
I  mulls  of  each  differing  only  in  the  suddenness  or  slow- 
a«.  or  tho  degree  of  intensity  with  vhieh  its  symptoms  are 

Tiiere  are  some  other  but  rarer  and  generally  less  seriuua 
<ri  of  paralysis,  in  which  no  material  change  is  discuver- 
iein  tbe  structure  of  the  nervous  system.  Tbeie  an:  called 
ncttonal  or  idiopathic  paralysis;  but  it  may  be  reason- 
ly  doubled  vvlu  ilu  r  ilu  y  do  not  all.  nr  for  the  most  part, 
peiid  on  some  uiie^alioii  not  yet  diseuvt-ied,  and  perhaps 
ijipicciable  by  our  present  means  uf  investigation.  Surii 
,es  oc<;ur  in  some  anomalous  forms  of  nervous  diseases,  u> 
ti>Ktei-ia,  and  appear  to  be  connected  by  sym])alliy  with 
iMrdcr  of  the  uterine  or  digestive  functions;  they  are  also 
(  unfrcquenily  produced  by  the  introduction  of  poisons, 
in  ihose  who  work  wiili  lea  1  or  mercury. 
General  paralysis,  in  which  all  sensation  and  voluntary 
•tio!i  are  impauwlllr  loSt,  is  uio->t  commonly  the  result  of 
oplexy.  or  or  severe  injury  to  the  bead,  producing  concus- 
n  or  compression  of  the  bmin ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
exist  in  all  cases  of  complete  cnma,  or  insensibility.  More 
eiy  il  is  produced  gradually  ;  the  patieiU  losinc  kii  siu  ecs- 
u  ihc  powi'.-  iif  motion  in  all  his  nuiseles.ati<i  at  last  e.Mstiiii^ 
.)  with  an  internal  life,  out  disabled  trum  all  active  coni- 
tiiication  wiiu  the  oxternal  world.  This  state  is  usually 
I  result  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  gradually 
padin;  through  their  subsUutce ;  and  especially  of  disease 
tliu  l  itier  spiead  OK  upwards. 

fhe  uiosi  ttequent  if  not  tho  only  cause  of  paraplegia  is 
iiry  or  di.«ea&o  of  the  spinal  chord ;  and  this  may  originate 
Its  own  structure,  or  Im  produced  by  injuries  or  diseases 
tbe  vertebnl  column orotherpartssnrrounding  it.  Para- 

'i:',x,  when  the  result  of  disease,  c miiii'iulv  affects  first  the 


jnches,  because  tlie  first  part  afTecled  in  tlio  greater  num- 
:  of  diseases  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  chord,  from 
ich  the  nerves  suppUing  the  lower  extremities  and  |>elvic 
ans  are  derived.  When  produced  by  injuries  of  tho  ver- 
ral  column  however,  the  paraplegia  may  from  the  first 
•et  tlie  body  to  a  uiueh  higher  levtd  ;  il>  extent  licmt,'  al- 
»»  determined  by  the  height  in  the  vertebral  column  at 
ieb  the  injury  ia  inflicted.  In  mtbercasc  the  di>easo. 
ether  orisinal  orconsaqnent  upon  injury,  tends  to  spread 
tbe  cfaorn;  and  with  a  corresponding  progress,  tbe  para- 
-  i^vs  up  the  trunk,  and  affects  successively  the  chest 
:  anils,  ic'Dutnatiti  j;  in  death  when  the  disease  has  reached 
ori^'in  uf  the  plneine  nerves,  upon  which  the  Oltyve- 
ats  of  tbe  diaphragm  depen-l. 

!n  this  form  of  paralysis,  when  sll  sensatinn  and  volun* 
'■  motion  are  destroyed,  it  is  not  rare  to  fltid  involuntary 
veioeiits  produced  by  irritating  the  skin  of  the  inscniiible 
ts.    These  motions  are  of  the  class  which  .-ire  refereid  to 

tvQex  action  of  the  spinal  chord  [NkrvkJ;  the  power  of 
iduetjng  impressions  to  and  from  the  brain  is  lost,  but 

power  which  tbe  chord  posasMes  of  exciting  motions 
nn  impressions  are  made  upon  ft,  remains.  The  patient 
s  afTecled  is  indeed,  as  far  as  his  nervous  -  v  ii  ,n  is  con- 
ned, in  the  same  condition  as  a  beheaded  amiiuil ;  and 
I  actions  produced  by  irritating  the  i  u  i-  below  the  divi 
I  or  injured  portion  of  the  chord  aro  of  tbe  same  kind 
tliose  observed  after  decapitation, 
a  paraplegia  the  parts  deprived  of  nervous  connection 
il  tiie  bram  are,  even  more  than  in  any  other  form  of 
:»ly.-.is,  liable  to  mortification  when  long  liiibjecterl  to 
•suio;   and  hence  tho  sloui^hinp  of  the  baek.  which 

■m-noiily  tends  to  shorten  tho  patient's  life.  The  sensi- 
;y  t.)  the  pain  produced  by  long-continued  prossure  Wing 
vnyod,  the  patient  would  not  be  inclined,  even  if  he 
L  a^.  .  t  '  ui  ii.e  iho-o  frequent  chanj^os  of  posture  by 
uli  a  ucaiiiiv  person  avoids  its  danuei-s. 


are  almost  eipially  injurious;  the  fir.-«l  by  placing  a  veil  con- 
stantly over  tbe  front  of  the  eye ;  the  second  by  destroying 
the  power  by  whieb  particle^  of  du<^t.  Sac  are  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  eye,  and  thus  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 

daiii^ers  of  constant  irrilation  and  inflatnmntion. 

In  paiah>is  of  the  fuce  many  differ<ni  en  di'ions  mo  oli- 
served,  according  to  ihe  nerve  which  has  been  liise.iM  ii  i»r 
injured.  Tbe  sensation  of  ilu>  fa<  e  depends  entirely  on  ihe 
sensitive  or  larger  poriiuu  of  the  fifib  pair  of  net  ves  [Brain^ 
the  motion  of  its  muscles  on  tbe  seventh  or  faeial  nerves, 
and  the  motion  of  i!ie  itiii^i  I  -'j  nf  masfn  alinn  on  ihe  motor 
or  small  portion  ol  the  titui  patr.  Nuv^  if  either  of  these 
three  nerves  or  their  sources  in  the  brain  be  separately  in- 
jured, the  paralysis  will  be  limited  to  a  lu^s  of  sensation,  a 
loss  of  the  motion  of  the  mu-clcs  of  the  face,  or  a  loss  of 
the  motion  of  those  of  the  jaw,  on  the  side  affecied.  In  the 
most  frequent  cases  of  ofTcction  of  the  fifth  nervp,  both  its 
sensitive  atid  mi)tor  portion  arc  injured,  and  ihete  i-.  l.  tli  a 
lo-8  of  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  and  a  loss  of  sen- 
sation of  the  w  hole  of  the  skin  of  onende  of  the  fore. 

Lastly,  a  limb,  or  a  part  of  a  limb,  or  a  single  muscle 
or  set  of  musples  in  any  part  of  the  body,  may  be  paralysed. 
In  some  ca»i-^  such  an  afferli  i'-  ,!nl\  a  sign  of  disordered 
digestion,  and  thus  they  occur  olndly  iii  children  ;  u;  otheis 
it  exists  in  what  is  called  }:cne:  il  ih  ri  ousncss.  as  in  liyMeri- 
cal  women,  who,  with  many  otiier  strange  distudcrs,  some- 
times lose  the  power  of  swallowing  or  speakinjj.  Most  fre- 
quently however  these  forms  of  local  paralysis  depend  on 
injury  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  which  are  compressed  by 
tumors  or  involved  in  -.  niL  d;tV  i  td  ili>ea-e. 

An  important  class  ol  l<n  d  piiialyiie  iillections  includes 
those  in  wbkh  recent  invesii^aiions  have  delected  the  «ources 
of  many  eases  of  congenital  or  acquired  deformity,  such  as 
dub-foot,  curvature  of  tbe  spine,  squinting,  &e.  In  these, 
one  or  more  niii-t-les  of  a  limb  or  orgati  lirini;  from  birih  or 
from  childiiood  weak  or  powerless,  its  aniagonisi  luusvlesdraw 


Kttiiiplcgia, 'in  which  tfan  panlysU  it  «»nflii«d  to  one  side  *  the  part  into  annnnatttral  poaiiion,  ui4  noM  it  there  flrmlj 
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ami  permanently  (lx&\.  One  of  tlio  most  important  acbicv- 
io«nu  of  modern  tuigery  w  the  cure  of  tbene  affections  br 
the  divhion  of  ibo  ooiitrnetttd  miuele  or  il«  tendons.  Suen 

operations  fur  olub-ftwt  and  wry-neck  are  now  commonly 
performed ;  and  l*r()fesv>r  DicITonliacb  of  Berlin  bax  within 
the  las!  ',cw  nvmths  CUrcd  thrM  CflMftOf  HIIUDdllg  fay  a 
a  similar  pioceeditig. 

These  however  are  the  only  cases  in  which  general  rules 
of  treaUucni  can  be  laid  down.  The  varieties  of  oauses 
ftom  which  paraly«i«  majr  arise  afford  auffieient  evidence  that 
its  trrnfmfiit  in  different  cnscs  mnst  vmy  !,'rerttly.  It  can- 
not indeed  l>e  said  to  he  u  <lisL',ise  of  iisclf,  since  it  is  only  a 
aign  of  some  (lisir'Ifr  of  tlie  nL•r^^)lls  .system,  which  is  often 
seated  at  a  distance  from  the  part  whose  motion  oraensation 
is  lost ;  this  disorder  also  is  of  no  definite  kind,  Vit  may  be 
the  result  ei'li'T  of  hemorrhage,  or  inrtaramation,  or  slow 
structural  chuii^o  of  the  nervous  substance  ;  ur  it  may  be 
produced  by  '>hv  prei-bvirc  i  f  liactured  bones,  or  tumors, 
&CC.  In  each  ctue  tbcrefoie  the  cause  of  the  paralysis  must 
be  treated  before  there  can  he  any  expectation  of  removing 
its  effect* ;  and  for  this  portion  of  tbe  tieatment  the  pnnci- 
pal  means  are  detailed  in  the  artirle  Ann.itxv. 

PARAMARIBO.   [GrvKsx.  Ditch.] 

PARAMATTA,  a  toua  m  the  niitish  culotiy  of  New 
Soutii  Wales,  situated  in  C\iiiiberland  county,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  ^^mall  river  Paramatta,  and  at  tbe  head  of  the  harbour 
of  i^ort  Jackson.  Its  distance  from  Sidney,  the  eapUal 
the  colony,  in  18  miles  by  water  and  15  miles  by  land.  Tbe 
populaliuu  uf  the  town  in  lb3G  consisted  of— 


Fiee— under  12  years  old 
above  12  years  old 
Oonviets 


U'olal, 

6U4 

412 

916 

I&34 

387 

76S 

nso 

17fi6 

1834 

S600 

Total 


Tin;  Lii  fjc  pioportion  of  female  convicts  is  occa.Monod  by 
thf:  fstivblishnieiit  wilhin  the  town  of  a  pemtentiury  wherein 
such  persons  ore  confined  before  they  are  assigned  for  ser- 
vice, and  where  they  are  returned  by  settlers  ou  the  hands 
of  tho  govcrnnent.  The  building  is  further  used  for  tbe 
eonOnement  of  females  guilty  of  offences  within  the  colony. 

The  principal  slieot  a  mile  long  ;  at  the  end  farthest 
from  tho  harbour  is  the  country  rcsiUcncc  of  the  governor  of 
tbe  colony. 

The  town,  when  first  fiDuuded»  was  called.  Aoae  iiiU>  hut 
the  native  name  of  tbe  river  on  wUeb  it  stands  baa  since 

been  given  to  it.  There  is  daily  roruinunicitiori  with  Sidney 
by  means  of  stage-coaches  and  steam  hual!.. 

riie  observatory  at  Paramatta  (f'uinik-d  in  IS"21)  was  the 
private  observatory  of  Lieut.-GcRerai  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane, 
an  active  and  well<inlhnaed  astronomer,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  tbe  odonvasnovemor.  At  his  return  toEnglun  l, 
tli0  government  aaopteid  it  as  a  public  estabiishmint,  tiud 
it  k  now  iindur  the  gupcrintendenco  of  an  observer  appuinle<l 
by  the  AtUinralty.  For  an  account  of  this  observatory,  sec 
•  .Monu.irs  of  the  Aslroiii>mical  Society,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  3a9. 

rARA.'M£TER.  This  term  was  Ant  used  in  reference 
to  the  eonie  sections  only,  in  whicb  it  was  synonymous  with 
latus  rectum;  that  is,  the  perpendicular  drawn  to  the  axis 
through  a  focus,  terminated  Iwth  ways  by  (he  curve,  was 
111.-  paiameter  of  the  curve.  It  was  afterwards  used  lo  de- 
note any  straight  line  or  even  nutnencal  co-efficient,  by  the 
value  of  which  one  individual  curve  of  a  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest.  Thus  the  curve  whose  equation 
it  y  =  aT  +  bg»  has  two  parameters,  a  and  A.  This  last 
l  lnasooloiry  U  not  in  general  use,  and  seems  to  have  been 
jcacrvf-l  unly  l.r  questions  in  which  what  is  called  tbe  va- 
riation of  parnnH^ters  is  to  be  employed.  Thus  wben  in  the 
planetary  theory  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  ascertained  by 
determination  of  the  variation  of  the  instantaneous  ellipio 
(Gravitation;  Orbit],  and  of  tho  motion  in  that  ellipse, 
in  coniradlslincliou  to  di  tiMminitiK  the  luoiion  in  longitude 
tiiul  latitude  separately,  the  iiieihod  of  variation  of  para- 
mciLt  .<  v^^s  baid  to  have  been  employed.  But  tbe |Mirai»e/«r« 
of  the  orbits  are  now  generally  callod  their  0tement$f  and 
tlic  fir»t  term  is  Utile  used,  though  it  occurs  frequency 
enough  to  re«iuire  notice  in  a  work  of  reference. 

PAR.-\MIC!PPA.    [Maiid.«.  vol.  x  v  ,  n  1 

PARAMrrHI.\.  or  PARAM YTlll'A,  called  bv  the 
Turk^,  Ai-ioiiii  Kalcsi.or  the  rastlc  of  Aidunat,  or  At'Oho- 
Mto  la  con  upiwn  of  'AyH^Uyirot,  St.  Donauisj,an  inland 


town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  Ruropcan  Tfljbf.iloii 
14  miles  north  of  Par^'a  [Parca];  in3!<' 32'N.!ii,tti4:,' 
44'  £.  long.  The  tuwu  is  situated  in  ibe  rooqotitnuo i> 
trict  which  skirts  tbe  valley  of  Uie  V  ur6.prubabl;  liwii  u^;! 
Cocytus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  mounioins  miiniii  , 
partial  imlependence,  and  are  half  >.fii",'l"-''J*.  luif  urr.:^ 
or  robbers.  The  city  covers  a  Urge  »jh*cc  uf  gr*ui)<i^ 
contains  many  good  houses ;  it  is  situated  on  tlic  tiefirfi 
mountain,  the  summit  of  wbidi  (about  lOAOliMibidii 
level  of  tbe  plain)  is  precipitoaa.aiid  iiaowesdeiAitaiih 
Almost  all  the  hal>italiuns>  are  formed  into  diilincipwpi 
oecupie<l  by  family  alliance*,  which  are  often  utn-M* 
each  other.  The  housesarebuiU  uf  calcareouistoiif.niirit 
hewn  from  tbe  mountain  on  which  tbe  towustaaiii,iMS 
shaded  bv  luxuriant  plan^ttcsi^  beneath  which  m  (• 
tains  of  oslieioui  water.  Tbe  fortress  is  e&tentire;  a  y 
subatruetoro  of  its  walls  are  many  portions  of  totKc^t^ 
sonry,  and  in  one  angle  is  an  aiiiient  gale<jt3\, ;  x  u 
wide,  formed  of  three  stones,  now  wailed  up.  1: 
steep  and  rugged  ascent  from  tho  town  lo  the  fonrr>t.-< 
many  large  isolated  dweliingSt  surrounded  hy  pniMi^ 
having  loopholes  adapted  fat  nusquctry  initaaarf««ii^ 
an  indication  of  the  unsettled  roii  iiUoii  uftlie  rot::?.  ]» 
batar  18  spacions,  shaded  Wiih  pUne-trecs,  u!;d  ratJri  ^ 
delicious  toimtuins.  Beside  tho  fortress  or  '«lil  «>«. 
there  is  a  small  fortress,  or  k uard- house,  called  Ciiia.^ 
anotber  insulated  rock.  To  this  fortrev  ■aajriiliitfl 
wore  made  by  Ali  Pasha.  Some  auttsnt  aim.')  c^'  :b 
fonndationsshow  that  Ibis  summit  wss  included  in  [htijn 
Epirote  <-.:\  i  n  whose  site  Paramythia  stands.  Tw;>;- 
laliuti  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  visited 
in  1813,  at  9U0U,  chictly  Mohammedans.  Tliert  .i 
mosques  and  a  Greek  eburcb.  It  was  at  that  ftrJ.  u 
seat  of  a  Gredt  bisbo|»rieeoitjoiutly  with  Par^t,  lit » f 
taking  his  title  from  both  places.  Suhsw^Ltnit  ^■.•cz-.-Ji 
reduce  the  population  lo  :<.')(>y  ;  a  diminmiuii  rcn. / 
bably  from  theisvai^es  and  CDtivulsiuus  to  wlmii  i  ...  ) 
has  been  subject  of  lute  years.  Parannthia  n«»a '..i( 
member  uf  the  Souliut  league  against  Alt,  and  it>  ^-^ 
rally  united  with  Margharili.  Uardliiki,  aim  Vik'  ti 
But  these  towns  were  frequently,  wlien  not  pre**:  i  <■> 
temnl  danger,  at  war  with  each  other;  am!  »iieoi-->  « 
wanting,  the  parlies  in  cncb  town  were  selduiu  knj  • 
fighting.  Ali  acquired  possessiao  of  the  lon^}!^;! 
treaebery.  after  tbe  fall  of  Suli. 

As  in  other  Albanian  towns,  all  tbe  nomaoo  viinB 
Albanian  or  Turki.*>h  dress  are  mauufai  tuitd  dcT-i:'* 
by  Mussulmans.    The  Greeks  are  for  lb«  umaI  1 
retail  shopkeepers. 

Paramiihia  occupies  the  site  of  an  antient  vtjiim 
derable  extent  and  impertanee.  lhou|{b  ithasMth«4 
tainly  identified  with  any  namo  mentioned  by  aalitainM 
Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  castles  of  St.  DonaluntH 
iccording  to  Procopius,  by  Justinian.  Several  rt^J" 
antient  bronzes  bare  been  discovered  in  cxoniRMkM 
of  wbicb  wcie  an  tbe  eoUaetion  nf  tb*  lalBK.P.b^ 
Esq. 

(Holland'^  and  Hughes's  SVoeeft  ^ii  AUmmti  b|i> 
Trareh  in  Noriktm  Qnteti  Dtdtrntcm  flkpq^ 

I'nivrrael .)  ' 
PA  R  .V  M  ITU  R  A  X-   [Maiid.«,  vol.  xiT«  ^  "SA 
PARAMO'RPHlA,or  TUEBAIA,  a  '^^^ 
obtained  by  MM.  Theboumbry  and  Penetitffl«a«r«M 
1835.    Tbe  former  name  was  given  to  it  b{>ciia»«  it> f<f 
silion,  aocordiniL;  to  the  analysis  of  Pcllcticr,  apfw*'^''' 
similar  to  that  of  morphia:  by  M.  Coiierbe  it  b« '-^ 
called  thebaia ;  and  by  his  analysis  lu  aUo  by  lUi  -  '  ^ 
Kane,  it  appears  to  contain  leia  OKyBSii  than  >>?  tl^'' ' 
Polletier.  This  name  is  indeed  most  conOMnljrsdi)^ 
Paramorphia  is  white ;  iu  iasle  is  raibsr  «*»  ■ 
hitler;  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  wstor,  but  i»  readiKc'*'^  ** 
by  alcohal  and  aither,  aud  most  so  when  boi.  Byt?''' 
neous  evaporation  these  solutions  vield  paramorphu.*^^ 
from  the  tstbcrcal  solution^  has  the  furni  of  ilii  r|»'3^ 
crystals  possessing  considerable  lustre.  This 
has  strongly  marked  alkaline  properties,  diaoJt* 
dily  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  ttas  " 
alkalis.  Tha  acid  aoliitbiii  do  not  yield  eijridi 
poralioii. 

Paramorphia  differs  from  morphia  in  not  r»l'k-"f^ 
concentrated  niiric  arid,  in  not  becoming  Us« 
^a|ls  of  iron,  and  in  Yielding  no  cryitalhsaUsislK*''^" 
acida>  It  malls  at  268*,  vA  this  distinguiiba  ii 
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eonin,  codeia,  and  narcolin  i,  wli,ch  fui>e respectively  at  1  o  i", 
aOi".  and  338"  of  Fwliri  i.ln  :t 

Tbo  following  are  the  re«uUs  of  the  uialyw  of  tiiU  sub- 
itMMW  bj  tlw  milion  nraiid:— . 


Oktbon 

Hyi!rogen 
Azote 

OKjffSD 


71*319 

6*290 
4*408 
17'«M 

100* 


71 'fW 
6*4M 
6-985 

15*179 

100' 


Km*. 

7a*io 

6 '85 
••94 

13*01 

100* 


'  Aooovding  1o  Mageodiek  pAramorpbia  Mila  tUmofff  oa 
tfte  Mriraal  eetmomy,  reaembling  bnicw  ttii  Mjmk  in 

ill  is  respect. 

PARAMOUNT.  [Title.] 

PARA  \ A,  River.    [Plata,  La.] 

PARAPET  (from  the  ItiOian  parapettOp  conpovoded  of 
theGr(H?k  preposition  wapA,  *fgmait*  mi  ptito,  'bvMll'X  a 
low  or  breMt-bigh  wall  or  fence,  to  terre  at  a  ptotaetion  on 
tridges,  terrace*,  platform  rooft,  &c.,  whence  it  is  termed 
1  (;<<niiaa  bnutwe/tr,  or  breas(  t;uard.  In  Italian  archi- 
tpcture, parapets  are  generally  balustrades.  In  Guihic  archi- 
tecture, the  parapet  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  wall  ear- 
ned op  aboTe  the  eifps  of  tha  raof;  and  finished  by  a  coping ; 
anleM  maehioolotod,  in  vlliekcaaait  projects  and  overhangs 
dw  walls  below.  [Machicolation.]  In  the  Lombardic 
bnildini^  of  Italy  there  is  seldom  any  parapet,  the  eaves  of 
the  roof  finishine  the  elevation.  The  same  is  frcqiietitiy 
Um»  case  in  tbe  Norman  blyk,  ur  eko  the  parapet  i»  quUo 
pUin ;  wbereas  in  Gothic  architecture  it  is  generally  om- 
fiatllad,«Y«a  ia  acdwiMtical  bttitdiiiga»aa<l  botii  tha  battle- 
aaala  and  tha  CMoaUat  ari^Maat  baiveen  tfwni  hava  uiaaliy 
moulded  ropings.  In  what  is  callpd  Decorated  Gothic,  para- 
pels  .111(1  battlements  are  frenucntly  enriched  wiih  imniu'ls. 
or  a  parapet  without  battlements  is  s  j  MiilieUishea,  Kant 
Basbam  maoor-bouse  is  a  flne  specimen  of  sadk  daooratioo 
m  damearif  arahitaalnia.  (Pugm'a  Goth.  Exam/Uf, ^  i) 
In  many  eases  such  panndling  ia  parfimtadj  nor  ara  opan- 
«ork  parapets  of  quatralbil  onmlMata  and  ottiarflarfad  pat- 
terns by  any  means  cnrnmrnnn  At  a  later  period  instances 
occur  of  open-work  for  sucli  purpose,  forming  the  letters  of 
iODic  motto,  date,  or  inscription.  In  Elizabethan  buildings 
<^pi-n-work  parapets,  forming  various  fODtaatical  devices,  are 
CL>mmun. 

PARAPUERNA'LIA.  This  teem  aonprehends  the 
■dieaa  and  ornaments  of  a  wife  which  she  oeeasionally  wears, 

!ind  which  she  ik  entitled,  under  some  limitations,  to  re- 
Uin  after  ber  bu«bttDd'i>  decease.  It  cannot  be  accurately 
ttated  how  much  a  wife  may  claim  as  her  paraphernalia ; 
ioc  ibia  wiU  depend  OD  ttierank  and  fortune  of  the  husband 
and  wiflik  A  widow  ia  entitled  to  retain  as  paraphernalia 
oraaments  which  she  has  received  from  her  husband,  pro- 
tided  she  has  worn  them  occasionally.  Tlte  wife  cannot 
trive  or  l>cqueatli  m.c  li  p  u  iphernalia  during  her  husband's 
aot  can  her  husband  bequeath  »uch  paraphernalia  m 
as  to  deprive  her  of  them ;  but  he  can  sell  them  or  give 
tbena.  Yha  wife's  paraphernalia  are  liabla  to  ibe  payment 
.af^buaband's  debts,  unleaa  tb«  artideaarata  givao  to  her 
ky  a  stranger  before  marriage  or  after  marriage :  in  such 
ease  the  articles  are  considered  a*  gifts  to  tbe  separale  use 
of  the  wife,  and  are  uccordmifly  neither  at  the  disposition 
(li'lhe  huahand  nor  liable  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors; 
but  if  such  gifts  are  to  be  considered  as  tbe  separata  catate 
af  tba  wifa»  tbay  ara  not  properly  parasUernalia. 

Tba  widow  ia  intitlad  to  her  parapneniaUa  in  praferenee 
foany  claim  of  Irg^atees;  and  if  specialty  eiediton  of  be^ 
iuisband  have  taken  her  paraphernalia  for  payment  of  their 
debts  after  the  personal  estate  is  exhausted,  she  has  a  right 
to  reimburse  herself  out  of  the  real  estate  which  bos  de- 
scended to  the  licir. 

The  tana  parapbaraalia  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  para- 
fjfuma,  a  tana  wnieh  tba  Roman  lawyers  adopted  to  express 
vvliat  \u  ilicir  nwn  language  could  not  be  expressed  by  a 
jioglu  word,  ancl  winch  was  expressed  by  the  periphrasis  of 
j  i  uter  or  extra  dote m.  The  parapherna  comprised  the 
thintra  which  tbe  wife  bronglit  to  the  husband'a  Luum:,  aud 
a  htcb  were  not  part  of  l  - r  /  v.  Tbe  common  practice  at 
Roma  waa  for  tbe  woman  to  make  out  a  list  of  auvb  things 
as  aba  uaad,  ebthing.  &c.,  which  list  was  signed  by  tfia 
Lu.hand,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  receiving  them,  or  at 
ca.t  of  rcceivinj;  iht  in  into  his  house.  This  practice,  de- 
rive! from  thellumaii  law,  is  still  in  use  in  s'niu  i  i  unlrius 
«f  Europe.  The  husbatMl  did  not  obUiu  tbe  oHiicrt>bip  of 
E      No  IDOO, 


the  things  included  in  such  li->t,  and  in  case  of  a  separation, 
tin  y  were  restored  to  the  wife:  if  ihey  were  not  restored, 
she  could  recover  them  by  an  action  frame<l  according  to 
the  circumstancea  of  the  case.  (Dig.,  '23.  tit.  3,  s.  <:.)  It 
must  be  iMieiBbaiad  that  tbaRoimui  dos  is  adiffaiant 
thing  from  tbaBn^iahtfoifwr,  tbongb  aeme  English  writeia 
on  law  have  conf'iurr'.rfl  Tlicin.  fUuper,  Lam  1^ Ihl^kMd 
ami  ff  V/J",  '  Parapiui  tiaha.' *  l  ■'I-'""'' ^oi*-] 

PARAPHRASE  (from  the  Greek  >-(ifwi<^pnT<c).  A  pa- 
raphrase partakes  of  tbe  nature  both  of  a  vanuon,  if  the 
wwk  paraphrased  be  in  a  fwaiga  language,  and  «f  a  (;om 
maiilaiy.  Ita  oiyeet  is  to  express  the  fbU  aMHO  aontained 
in  fhawofda  wbieb  are  pamph  rased,  by  tbe  latrndoetian  of 
circumlocutions,  explanatory  clauses,  and  expansions  of  the 
author's  meaninir.  A  paraphriuie,  if  well  and  honestly  exe- 
cuted, is  an  excellent  mode  of  giving  a  conneclt^l  interpre- 
tation of  a  whole  work.  The  fiiults  to  which  tbis  sort  of 
comaMolary  ia  moat  liabla  ara  an  alteration  af  tlw  author*a 
senaa^  and  a  dagiae  of  waaknesa  and  tediou«nes«  reitultinf;: 
from  tba  oaa  of  nnoaeaaaary  worda.  Tbe  latter  fauU  is  very 
remarfcabia  in  Doddridga'a  axaaUant  work  *  Tba  Family 
Expositor.' 

PARAPLE'GIA.  [Paralysis.] 

PARA8ANG  mpmaayyin).  a  P«aiaa .  maaaura  of 
length,  wbidi,  aaeoadinf  to  Herodotus  (ii.  6 ;  M;  vt  4t), 
was  equal  to  30  stadia ;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as 
equal  to  one  Rnfrlisb  mile,  the  parasang  was  consequently 
equal  to  Ti'  i fly  four  English  mites.  Hesychius  and  8ui- 
das  also  give  the  length  of  the  parasang  at  30  stadia; 
and  Xenophon  must  have  calculated  it  at  the  same  length, 
as  he  says  {Anob^  ii.  8,  a.  0)  tbat  1 6.060  atadia  an  equal  to 
535  parasangs  (16.000'^flSS  s  SO).  Flinjr  {Bitt.  Nta^  vi. 
3(1)  however  inrorms  us  that  the  length  of  the  pnrasang  was 
reckoned  differently  by  ditterent  authors:  and  Stral>o  slates 
(xi.,  p.  618.  Cosaubon)  that  some  reckonc<l  it  at  60,  others 
at  >4(i,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Arabic  geographers 
(sec  Freytng,  I^ex.  Arab.,  sub  Farsakh)  reckon  it  equal  to 
tlvaamilaa}  which  agrees  with  tba  atatanienta  of  AMliab 
travellaia  fqaotad  by  RBdiger.  in  Bradi  and  Gtubet'a  iSfc^ 
ctmiddie),  who  estimate  jt  variously  at  from  3^  to  4  English 
miles.  Franklin  (  Tour  to  Persia,  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  4 
miles;  Ousley  (Traieh,  vol.  i  ,  j>.  i  Vi  at  between  3^  and  3f 
miles;  and  Kinneir  {(Jeogr.  of  Pertia,  p.  57)  at  3|  miles. 

Parasang  is  a  Persian  word,  and  ia  darived  from  the  an- 
tient  farsang,  wbicb  is  pronoanaad  Hi  nodera  Petaiaa, 
ferseng.  It  baa  been  changed  in  Arabia  into  Ibraakb.  Va- 
rious etymologies  of  tl.n  word  liavo  been  proposed.  The 
latter  part  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Persian  xfii^, 
a  stone,  and  the  word  mi^ihl  tlius  bo  derived  from  the  stones 
which  were  placed  to  mark  the  diataneas  in  the  road. 
Bohlen  (quoted  by  Rudigcr)  suppoaaa  tbaflnt  part  of  the 
word  to  be  the  prepoaition/nvb  and  oompana  tba  ward  with 
the  Latin  ad  laftidtm. 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS  .nrr  th^se  which  grow  upon 
tbe  living  parts  of  other  plants,  from  wiiose  juices  they  derive 
their  nutriment,  a  circumstance  by  which  they  are  imme- 
diately distinguished  from  false  parasitev  or  epipbytaa,  which 
merely  fix  tbemaolvaa  upon  ottiar  plinta  witbaat  darifing 
food  from  them. 

Parasitieal  plants,  properly  so  eallad,  ara  axtiamaly  nu- 
merous, and  belong  to  various  parts  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Some  attack  tlieif  victims  exteriiBlly,  others  are  in- 
sidiously iiitroduce«l  into  the  interior,  where  they  (lourish 
untU  tbey  pusrce  through  the  skin,  place  themselveii  in  com- 
munication with  the  open  air,  and  disseminate  themselvaa; 
benca.  phyaiologiata  divida  tbam  into  intettinal  and  aufter- 
Jkiat.  The  fbrmer  aia  anlaaively  fut^i,  and  appear  under 
the  forms  to  which  the  popular  names  of  mildow,  rust, 
brand,  smut,  &,c.  arc  applied;  it  is  among  the  Ijitei  liial 
))arasiles  of  so  many  diflercnl  kinds  are  Tuel  with.  These 
are  again  divisible  into  such  as  have  true  leaves,  greeii,  and 
capable  of  acting,  in  tbe  manner  of  ordinary  leave*,  as  organs 
of  lespiralion  and  digestion ;  and  aucb  as  have  acales,  brown 
or  some  colour  not  green,  in  tha  room  of  true  leaves,  witb> 
out  any  powers  of  digestion  or  assimilation,  axoept  in  a  low 
detJree.  The  first,  or  Irn/y  ur  green  parasitet,  elaborate  tbair 
food  for  tbemselvi  s  ;  the  second,  or  scalif  or  Imiu  n  paratUn, 
obtain  it  in  a  state  of  elaboration  from  other  i>peciet». 

Graan  laafy  parasites  belong  exclusively,  as  far  us  is  yet 
known,  to  tba  genera  Viseum  and  Lorantbua.  Tbe  viscid 
seeds  of  these  plants  striba  root  upon  any  solid  body  on 
wh.ch  thi-y  fill ;  if  it  is  not  suited  to  support  them,  as  in  lbs 
case  of  stoues,  rocks,  or  any  inorganic  aubstauns  the  root 
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perishes;  but  if  it  is  capable  of  ytoUine  tb^  nulri* 
tion,  as  the  leaf  oc  biancli  of  a  troe.  the  young  root  imme- 
diately forra«  a  kind  of  convex  duk.  wbidi  adhomi  flnnly  to 

the  surfacf,  aixl  1)>  <lc_re  s  introduc-«s  itsi«lf  into  the  in- 
terior mo  as  tu  |jlaro  iboit  in  i  ammuiucatiun  with  the  tliiid 
contents  of  ihc  plant  un  v.  li  t  ii  it  bus  germinated.  lu  ^t-ne- 
rel  It  ie  e  wetter  of  indifi'ereoce  to  sucb  parasites  to  what 
plants  they  Mteeh  themselves:  poplars,  willows,  apple  and 
peiir  trees,  elms,  oaks  limes,  spruce-flrs,  Scotdl  pines,  vines, 
asiic«,  and  many  other  trees  have  all  been  seen  atteeked  by 
the  wlin  l),  iu'i  I lo  Pulliiii,  luu  i-ven  Ijccn 

Ibutid  upon  the  i^rmtihu*  Jiurof.attu,  iImsU  a  purubilo,  uiul 
a  similar  cante  of  double  (laraailiiiin  has  been  noticed  in  ti^o 
Lerantbus  buxifutius  aitaeked  by  Lorantbus  teitrandrus. 
In  the  opinion  of  De  Outdollei  this  indifEBraiioe  as  lo  tho 
stuck  on  \x  Inch  it  ^tow.^  is  to  be  accounted  fur  upon  the 
suppositKMi  ih  a  Mi<  h  p  arasites  are  only  ui  communication 
-wiih  iIk'  >(>uiii;  winiil,  ihrou;;h  which  the  crude  sap,  not  very 
dkflcrcul  tn  its  nature  m  ditfureiit  trees,  ascends,  and  whence 
it  ia  ill  tiiat  state  conveya<i  for  the  U6e  of  the  parasite.  The 
■ante  author  states,  with  rcfeveticc  to  tbis  point,  Uiai  if  a 
branch  of  mistletoe  is  ])lungcd  by  the  lower  end  into  water, 
i'  1,1  uiijis  up  OTily  a  ininiiiiuni  ((uunlitv,  nbile,  if  the  !imh 
ot  ilu-  pUul  uu  wUicli  it  giuwa  ia  cut  Oil'  aud  in  wator, 

the  mistletoe  causes  the  absorptiuu  of  water,  just  as  tlu- 
leaves  would  of  the  plant  itself.  Such  plantti  as  th«iiti  are 
sometimes  very  injurious  to  the  trees  they  attack,  bearing 
them  down  by  their  weight,  and  robinn^  them  of  the 
food  inteT>ded  br  their  own  leaves  and  frntt.  Whan  this 
happens,  abscission  is  (he  outy  known  remady,  Bod  if  care- 
fully followed  up,  il  lauol      tiRct  ssful. 

Brown  scaly  parasites  always  ;auu'k  \hc  roots  of  plants, 
and  their  underground  tiabits  have  caused  them  to  bo  little 
examined.  The  most  coiuaoa  speoies  in  Europe  are  various 
kinds  of  Onbanche,  which  attack  hemp,  clover,  lucern,  and 
many  other  crops;  Monotropa  and  Lathrtea,  which  infest 
tlio  routs,  the  ru>t  ul  (lie  fir,  and  lliu  schoiiJ  nf  the  ash;  m 
oilier  cuualruis  Rhu<iiitlL&  ubouiid  [RniZANTiisj.  uud  pro- 
bably many  others  of  which  we  ha\  t  no  suHiiM.  tit  know- 
ledge* To  these  are  usually  adUod  StHMiO  Nidiu  Am*  and 
Cmittorttiza  iniuUa,  two  orcbidaeooas  ptante,  eonoeming 
whose  real  habits  we  have  however  no  precise  information. 
The  best  account  of  the  manner  of  growth  of  brown  parasites 
is  hy  Mr.  Bowman,  « Lo  slmiii-cl  wiili  caie  tlio  liaLits  of 
Latkreea  sqmmana.  In  tl<nt  pbnt  he  found  that  the  tibnts 
of  (he  roots  are  each  tt|>;ir'l  liy  a  tubercle  about  as  large  as 
a  pin's  liead,  wbicb  tubercle  attaobee  itself  to  tbe  roots  of 
tin  isb-tree,  and  Rndoally  buries  itself  in  tbe  bark  untit  it 
gets  into  comraunicatiiui  with  iho  wwd,  from  which  it 
derives  its  nutrimeni.  (Jni>  of  th»  ronst  rcmarkalilo  pecu- 
liai  iiii  s  fit'biu  ii  i>lan!s  as  ihi'n:  is  llic  cuiistani  ul^aence  of  all 
ffroen  colour,  aiihoui;h  expuseil  to  the  brightest  light,  Oro- 
banchcs  grow  in  pastures  and  open  places,  Mid  yet  their 
aeale-like  leaves  indicate  no  visibM  tendaaiqr  to  airr  colour 
•xeept  brown  or  purple;  and  in  Latbnsa  Mr.  Bowman 
has  shown  Itial  tin-  Rami'  ihin^'  always  liapiH-ns,  although 
the  plants  asisoriatod  wuli  It  ill  lis  gtuwiU  art)  as  green  as 
usual.  Connc'cti  il  with  this  is  another  curious  property, 
that  of  resisting  the  attraction  of  light,  towards  which  all  the 
green  psMa of  plants  irresiirtibly  tend ;  in  Lathrsoa,  when  the 
HoweMloan  bavo  acquired  their  full  stature,  they  aro  always 
pcrpendieolar,  and  in  groups  of  20  or  30 ;  in  tho  most  um- 
bru^i'ous  situations  tiic  mw.s  nf  ftuwers,  which  have  always 
a  uuilaterul  duection,  are  as  fi-equently  turned  from  the 
only  side  on  which  light  is  admitted  as  towards  it. 

In  addition  to  these  superficial  parasites  there  are  numer- 
omi  kinds  of  (bngi  which  frcqaeirtly  eommit  great  ravages 
among  the  plante  on  which  they  prey.  Jihizirfnniu  rri«-o- 
rum  Soi«e8  upon  tho  bulbs  of  the  saffron  in  llie  warmer 
parts  mT  i'ui  ipe,  and  s|ircadin^'  Us  lontr  (loxihle  arms  around 
tiMJUJ,  robs  tlieia  by  tlegroes  of  all  their  vital  fluids.  Many 
Others  have  already  been  named  in  the  article  Mildew. 

(For  detailed  inftmaation  eoQeemioK  parasites,  see  Bow- 
man, Id  lb«  TramaeHmu  ^  the  Lumean  Society,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  399;  anil  De  OandoUe'a  fhtftiotogit  V^getak,  p. 

1401.) 

PARASYTES  N.\GF.URS,  Afilne  Edxvaids's  name 
for  a  legion  of  his  subclass  Crmlacef  Sm  eurs.  Tiio  Swim- 
ming Parasites  consist  of  the  orders  Siphotiostomes  and  the 
Leniemt.  In  the  same  sobdassare  placed  the  Paratylet 
Marthmn,  or  Walking  Parasites,  consisting  of  the  order 
Aranfifurine*.   [Soctorial  Cri  stackans.] 

FAHUK  (Mclpo*),  tbe  Fates,  wote  goddeiees  who  were 


supposefl  to  preside  over  tbe  destinies  of  man.   In  Hoiaor 
we  only  read  of  ono  deity,  Mo7p«  or  Ai«s,  wbose  decrees  even 
tho  gods  eannot  escape ;  but  in  Hasiod  and  all  succeeding 
rioets  we  rend  uf  three  Fatca ;  Clotho  (K'hJBm),  the •  Spinster  ;* 
Laciie-is(  .\n^i<TiC>,  the '  DisUihuior    and  AlroposCArporofi, 
tlu-  •  UiK'iian^ealde.'    In  one  pa^sa^e  Hesiud  {T/ieo;;.,  904) 
calls  (hem  the  dau^^liters  of  i^eus  and  Themis;  and  m  ano- 
ther (TA^o^.,  217),  the  daughtoiB  of  Night,  wbteb  agrecj 
witb  tbe  atatemeot  of  Cieero  (De  NaL  Deor^  iii.  17),  wbo 
makes  them  tlra  dmigbteis  of  Ni{»ht  and  DsTkneta  (Ersbust 
This  contradiction  seems  '    l  av  - arisen  fr  m  tho  different ' 
notions  entertained  by  tlu  ^i.i.tnts  ie>ptriing  liie  relaiivc 
pnwkT  of  Zeus  and  the  Fates,  since  they  were  sometimes, 
represented  aa  ruling  the  gods  and  Zeus  himself,  and  At 
other  times  as  merely  carrying  into  effect  the  detcrmma- , 
lions  of  Zeus.  In  the  antient  Greek  writers,  and  eepeeiallr ' 
tbe  tragic  poets,  the  gods  tbemselvM  are  represented  ss  i 
bulijeel  to  the  deeretjs  of  fate ;  but  in  later  tiroes  the  Fates  ■ 
appwar  to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  subject  to  Zem 
Tlius  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  15,  s.  4 ;  x.  24.  s.  4)  that 
Zeus  was  worshipped  both  at  Olympia  and  Deiphi  nada . 
the  name  of  Um^yirtK^  or  'Leader  of  the  Fetes,'  wfaioh  tHls  i 
was  also  applied  to  ApcUo  at  Delphi.     <Paus..  z.  24.  s.  i.\ 
Pausanias,  in  describing  (i.  40,  s.  3)  a  celebrated  statue  of 
Zeus  at  Me[;ara,  on  the  head  of  winch  the  Fates  (Min^  .r  ) 
were  placed,  remarks  tlal  this  wius  done  because  de»uny  I 
(ri7v  virpw/Uniy)  ia  obedient  to  Zeus  alone. 

The  Fates  are  usuallv  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  and  Bdon  I 
poets  as  spinning  the  oestinies  of  men  ill^  HX,  tiS;  Oil. 
\u.  I'jT).  and  aeeording  to  Tiiylholoy;ists  eiu-h  of  tlie  tbro« 
presided  over  dilTeri'iii  period's  of  human  life;  ClolhoOTer 
the  beijuininf;,  Alro]>os  the  eild,  and  Lschesia  the  i:eoers': 
course  of  tbe  life  of  each  individual.  Apuieius(/>«  Mund-', 
p.  2U0,  BiponlX  whose  opinion  however  ran  srarrely  b«  re- 
garded se  rranionljM  tho  popular  belief  opon  tbe  aabjcct, 
assigns  a  dinmiit  emeolooaeh  of  the  Filio.  AtfopoaiM 
rr^ards  as  the  fate  of  pool  tim^  I^ohoris  of  ftttBR,  aad 
Ciotho  of  present  events. 

There  was  a  temple  at  Laoediemon  sacred  to  the  FatA 
(Paus.,  iii.  11,  s.  8),  and  tbete  were  also  titan  sacrod 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siejeo.  (I^ius.,  ii.  1 1.  a.  4.1 
They  had  ab»  in  later  times  a  small  temple  at  Rome  la 
tho  eleventh  district  (regie)  of  tbe  city  (Onuphr.  P&nvia 
apud  Rosin.,  i.,  c.  I  :>) ;  but  their  worship loems  to  b*M(l^ 
vwled  at  Romo  to  a  verv  small  extent. 

PARCENERS,  or  (X)PARCBN£IUi,  an  «dM b» 
eause  tbe  lands  of  which  they  aro  panenere  mqr  be  fe^ 
titkood  or  divided  among  them.  Tdere  may  be  pareeoen 
by  common  law  nn<l  parceners  by  custom. 

As  to  pan  eiiers  by  eommon  law.  if  a  man  dies  intestate 
s.Mscd  of  lands  in  lee,  and  leaves  only  daughter^,  llie  land* 
will  de^nd  equally  to  all  the  daughters,  or  if  be  has  as 
daughters  and  no  broUien,  tha  bnds  will  danomA  tqasdtf 
to  all  his  sisttti,  if  be  bai  any;  and  if  tbero  are  no aesNr 
heirs,  tbe  lands  will  deseend  to  bn  aonta.  Tbe  deeeeet 
is  the  same  if  a  man  dies  seised  of  lands  in  tail,  except  where 
tbe  estate  tail  was  Uuiited  to  suelt  man  and  the  heirs  of  h:) 
body,  for  in  that  case  the  lan<ls  ran  only  descend  to  tbo?« 
wlu)  are  heirs  of  tbe  body.  In  all  caeee  wiiere  aevatai  fnoake  i 
take  ono  inberitsiiea  by  dswent,  they  are  ealted  pafeenen; 
and  all  lands  or  tenements,  including  a  rent  charge.  m»j\ 
detteend  in  this  manner.   If  there  bo  a  title  of  dignity  d^i 
hccndiblc  to  hcij's  of  the  body,  the  land*  and  tenements  le- 1 
longing  to  it  may  descend  to  parceners ;  but  tho  dignity  it  { 
self  docs  not  descend,  for  all  tbe  parceners  only  make  eti^ 
heir,  and  a  title  of  dignity  is  not  in  its  nature  divtsiMei , 
The  dignity  tberefinw  will  be  iti  abeyanee.    [Baaow,  p , 

4SS.] 

The  deseent  of  the  crown  is  an  exception  to  this  rule;  ft-r 
il'tlu'ie  are  several  daut;liters,  ke.,  and  no  ni:ile  heir,  the 
crown  with  all  its  rights  descends  to  tbe  eldest  fetaaJo.  In  i 
tho  ease  of  tho  high  eonitabksbip  of  England,  if  there  w^re 
pareeners,  tbe  ottce  was  execnled  by  the  husband  of  tbt 
eldest  daughter,  and,  belbre  her  marriage,  by  deputy. 

Parceners  resemble  joint  tenants  in  having  a  iirutyef 
title  and  one  entire  freehold  :  but  the  unity  of  title  cau  oiilj 
be  by  descent,  and  there  is  no  burv  ivorsliip  among  parcoiter> ; 
if  one  of  them  dies,  her  beir  is  parcener  w  ith  the  surrivor 
or  survivors.  Parceners  lescmble  tenants  in  common,  in 
having  each  a  moiety  or  several  interest  in  tbe  land  which 
hat  descended  to  them.  It  follows  tnm  tbe  nature  of  tldf 
interest,  that  one  parcener  may  either  enfeoff  anotln  r  por- 
eeiuic  of  bee  sbare^  or^rekase  bet  share  to  sucb  parcener.  I' 
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t  parcener  alien*  her  midiTkled  iliere  befbre  partiHon,  the 

iJiciK-e  is  tenant  in  common  wliii  th<-  other  parcener^. 

I'arcencra  may  voluntarih  make  prlition  of  tia-  land 
inof  g^  tluMi :  (ir  any  oiio  ini;,'lit  formerly  cumpc!  li-r  co- 
^urrciicTs  to  make  such  ditision  bv  n  writ  cnlitlod  de  parti- 
lone  facicnda,  which  W«»«laoappii -aiile  to  the  rase  of  joint 
snants  and  tenanta  in  eomuKHi.  The  Uourt  of  Chanccrr  in 
Dorse  of  lime  teqnired  a  jturitdietlon  in  these  matters,  and 
bill  may  be  filed  in  chancery  by  a  parcener,  praymg  for 
irlition,  which  pmyer  will  be  [^mnlcd  on  the  parcener 
(akint»  out  her  title.  Tlie  jiarfilion  is  effected  by  issuing 
commission  out  of  cliancery  to  commi»sionerSt  wKo  set  out 
id  divid* the  lands,  upon  which  the  ]^i«s  exeonte  matnal 
mvcyances.  When  partition  is  made,  the  ^c\eral  parce- 
^rs  hold  their  lands  ns  several  and  distinri  ost  iti  s.  Since 
le  abolition  of  the  writ  ul'  |Kiriiti  n  (.!  nml  l  William 
i\  c  27),  partition  can  only  be  effected  by  a  &uit  in 
iuit7. 

Coymmaxf  tm  cxi*t  wnoner  males  sad  Ibmalea.  Tor 
•atanoe,  if  a  nan  has  two  daughters,  and  one  of  them  dies 

his  life-time,  but  leaving  a  son  and  daurjlii'  is,  :in<l  then 
e  father  dies,  the  son  of  the  deceased  daughtti  will  be 
parccnir  \viti»  Ins  aunt;  fir  he  must  trace  his  descent 
rou^h  his  mother,  who,  if  siie  had  survived  her  father» 
jtild  not  have  been  his  heir,  but  together  with  her  sister, 
ho  dirl  survire  the  fhther,  irould  have  made  his  heir. 
By  a  recent  set  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  -27,  a.  12)  it  is  dc- 
artd  that  when  a  parc-jiior  !;a^  ha-n  iti  ])(»s-  'ssion  of  more 
m  her  share  of  the  land,  or  m  liic  receipt  ot  more  than  her 
I  f  of  the  rent,  held  in  coparcenary,  tur  her  owabenettt 
for  the  beneQt  of  some  oilier  persons  than  her  copar- 
nen,  aneh  possession  or  receipt  by  her  shall  not  he 
•'.  -ul.Tod  the  possession  or  r^  pcipt  of  her  coparroncrs. 
V.iiun  all  the  iom  take  iho  land  equally  among  them 
'  descent,  as  in  the  <  n^c  of  gavelkind  hnds  in  Kent. 
ios  are  parceners  by  custom. 

Osparoenary  is  not  very  common  tl  {iment,  l:iiul:i  being 
•neralty  «o  settled  as  to  prevent  its  oocMrrencc.  The  chief 
les  as  to  coparcenary  are  stated  in  Corny ns's  Digest, '  Par- 

nor;'  ar.'l  lii  L'.f tlotun,  h.  jii.,  'Of  ParrtMiers.' 
PARCllMEN  r  i»  the  ekin  of  an  animal  prepared  for 
itiDg  upon.    The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin 
Tgamftta,  from  P^i^mus,  the  alleged  place  of  its  iuven* 
m. 

Varchmcnt  is  orrlinnrily  made  of  the  skin  of  shocp  or 
nobs.  i'fci^nrjt  st;iv:s  tliat  for  drums  it  is  inml^'  of  t'oat 
wolf  skins,  and  tin',  tlif  prcliiurnt  with  whi'  li  rluirch- 
oiu  are  covered  is  made  of  pig!>'  skius.  Vellum  is  a  finer, 
loother*  nnd  whiter  sort  of  parchment,  made  of  the  skins 
very  yonng  calves. 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  skin  used,  t!ie  process  of 
inufacturing  is  the  same.    When  tlip  b-luii  I's  divei^li  d  of 

hair  or  wool,  it  is  placed  for  some  time  in  a  lime-pit,  and 
;n  stretched  on  a  square  wooden  framcdrawn  tight  bv  pegs, 
ben  in  the  fkame,  it  i»  first  scraped  on  the  flesh  siae  with 
ilunt  iron,  then  wetted  with  a  moist  rag,  covered  with 
iiii'?r  I  clin'.k,  and  niblicd  uelt  with  inimicc-stone;  after 
^llori  uiiUM',  tlii-;K'  o]ii'ralionb  arc  rcpi.utL'd,  but  without 
i\k  ;  tlie  skin  i>  then  turned  and  -r,-.ipcd  on  t!ic  Imir  side 
re  only;  the  flesh  side  must  now  be  scraped  once  more 
1  again  rubbed  over  with  chalk,  which  must  be  brushed 

with  a  piece  of  lambskin  retaining  the  wool.  AU  this 
dijiie  by  the  skinner,  who  allows  the  skin  to  drjr  in  the 
rnc,  and  then  cut^  it  uut  and  sends  it  to  the  parchment- 
ikcr.  wiio  repeats  the  operations  with  a  sharper  tool,  using 
iicU  stuifed  with  flocks  to  lay  the  skin  upon  instead  of 
etching  it  in  a  frame. 

Pirchment  is  said  to  haTO  been  invented  by  Bumenes 

.  king  of  Pcrgamus  (who  reigned  d.c.  197-159),  in  con- 
^iieuce  of  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  papyrus  from 
5)pl  by  PtolLMiiy  Epiphanes.  The  probability  is,  tlmt 
tue  impi-ovcmtiut  wos  made  in  the  manufacture  at  Pur- 
inns,  but  Herodotus  mentions  writing  on  skins  as  common 
bis  time^  and  Ctesiaa  and  Diodorus  describe  the  antient 
etnan  records  as  written  on  leather.  The  name  Ptei^- 
ir.a  has  b  .  n  tl.ought  to  prove  its  invi  njion  at  that  place, 
it  the  w  r  l  was  not  used  until  se\ci.il  ccnUiries  after  the 
:^th  "f  K  iniiencs.  Tatto,  a  monk  of  the  fourth  century,  is, 
"Cyiding  to  Mabilloa,  the  first  writer  in  whose  works  it  is 
H  with.  Previoai  to  bis  time  the  usual  term  was  mcm- 
^ns.  w  lii  li  is  the  word  we  Und  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
'fiinoihi/,  iv.  13. 

«ie  aotimt  patdaneiit  must  bKT«  been  mnetai^r 


if  we  are  to  believe  the  storjr  of  Cicero's  hanng  seen  the 

'  Iliad"  written  on  tliii;  mnffr;al  cnclo.;?!?  in  a  nul-shtll;  but 
fur  tliis  we  li  ivi- riiil\  I'luiy's  uuthonty.  (Hut.  A'a^,  vii  .c.2i.) 
Tliat  of  ihf  M  vc'iilli  l<>  ill,-  tenth  century  is  white  and  pood, 
and  at  the  earliest  of  thiiio  ]>eriods  it  appears  to  have 
nearly  superseded  papyrus,  which  was  brittle  and  more 
perishable.   A  very  few  books  of  the  seventh  century  Imvo 
leaves  of  parehmcnt  nnd  |)Qpvru-t  mixed,  that  the  former 
costly  material  might  strengthen  bihI  sup;  >rt  tlu?  fn  ihle 
paper.    About  the  eleventh  centuiy  it  grew  wuts*i,  und  a 
dirty  coloured  parchment  is  evidence  of  a  want  of  un)ii|uily. 
This  may  poasibly  arise  fhNn  tho  eircttmsianee,  that  writers 
of  this  lime  prepared  their  own  fRirebment.  anil  tb  y  were 
probubl^  not  so  skilful  as  inanuui'  tr.rers.  A  curious  passage 
from  a  Sermon  of  Hildcberl,  aivlibiahop  ofTuuis,  who  was 
born  in  }i)54.  i^  a  voucher  fur  this  fad.    Tho  Sermon  is  on 
the  *  Book  of  Life,'  which  he  recommends  his  hen  rein  to 
obtain.     'Do  you  know  what  a  writer  docs?     lie  first 
cleanses  his  parehment  from  the  grease,  and  takes  olT  the 
principal  part  of  the  dirt ;  then  he  entirely  rubs  off  the  hair 
and  fibres  with  puir,ice-stonc ;  if  he  did  nor      -i\  bMt>?r« 
wr;ttcii  ii]>jii  u  would  not  Ixj  good,  nor  v^ouid  they  last 
Ion;,'.  He  then  rules  lines  that  the  writing  may  be  stiai'^ht. 
All  these  thinn  you  ouj^blto  do,  if  yon  wish  to  possess  llie 
book  which  I  have  been  displaying  to  yon.*   (Sermon  Xv,, 
Paris,  1708,  fol.)  At  this  time  parchment  was  a  very  costly 
material;  wc  find  it  mentioned  that  Gui.  count  of  Kcvcrs, 
havini;  Mpiit  a  \  aiuab!c  i;ic-c:it  ufidatc  in  the  Cliailri'ux  of 
Paris,  the  unostentatious  monks  relumed  it  with  a  request 
that  he  would  send  tbem  parchment  instead.    It  had  lung 
been  ciiatomary  to  erase  antient  writing  from  parchment 
by  tmbbing  it  w i i ! i  p nm iee>stone.  When  the  custom  began 
we  d  I  not  know;  Muraturi  cite*  a  palimpsest  of  Bede  nearly 
nine  ceniuriofli  old,  and  some  have  since  been  found  of  still 
more  antu  lit  (late,  [Palimpskst  ;  Gaius.]  The  practice  was 
so  common  in  the  fourteenth  und  fifteenth  cciiiuries,  that 
when  the  emperor  of  German  v  empowered  the  creation  of  an 
imperial  notary,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  his  diploma  was 
that  he  should  not  use  seraped  vellum  in  drawing  deeds. 
But  the  invention  of  linen  paper  came  in  an!  I  m  the  uses  of 
parchment,  and  when  its  nianiifaclure  bucaroo  cheap,  it 
superseded  the  more  costly  article  for  all  purposes  except 
those  in  which  luxury  was  aimed  at  or  uncommon  dunir 
bdity  required. 

P.\RL).\LO'TUS.    [Ptprt  V 1 .] 

PAR1X)N.  According'  to  ih  •  i  i.vs  (jf  most  countries,  a 
power  of  pardoning',  nr  rcniUtfti-  ilii-  punal  ci'ii-inpii-iices  of  a 
conviction  for  cniucii  belbru  the  judiciul  trtbuitals,  is  vested 
in  the  sovereign  or  in  the  chief  mai;istrate.  The  utility  of 
such  a  power  baa  been  doubted  by  juridical  writan,  upon'the 
f^round  that  it  supposes  an  imperfect  system  of  criminal  law, 
anil  that  every  instance  of  it*  exercise  is  tluj  pn-clamation 
ot  aa  en\>r  either  in  the  law  itself  or  m  the  a  iiiiinistiation 
of  justice.  (Beecaria,  chap.  46.)  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  nearer  a  penal  system  npproaclies  to  perfection,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  occasions  for  resortint;  to  extrajudicial 
rr  ini-sirtn-*  of  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  but  considering  the 
niuiKrous  causes  of  erroneous  decision,  arising  not  only 
from  the  impi-rtcctn  n  of  huv^  themselves,  but  from  ibc  infi- 
nite sources  of  error  in  the  instruments  and  moans  by  w  Juch 
they  arc  administered,  it  seems  to  be  desirable  that  some 
power  should  exist  which  may  by  timely  interference  prevent 
the  oecnrrence  of  irremediable  wrong  in  eases  where  the 
error  cannot  be  corrected  by  any  appellate  tribunal.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  that  such  a  power  should  be  cir- 
cumscribed and  defined,  as  ^■^\■  a-  i;-  naluvc  w,ll  M'hiilt.  ai  .1 
exercised  with  the  utmost  caution.  By  tiie  law  i.f  Ea^;land, 
besides  pardons  by  act  of  parliament,  the  power  of  ^rant- 
ing  pardons  for  crimrs  is  Lxclusively  vested  in  the  king 
as  a  branch  of  his  pri  ru;,'atue.  [Prbeooativk.} 

Fi^rnicily.  CdukIs  Palatini-,  Lords  Marchers,  :uiil  dthrrs 
who  claimed  Jura  rc<^ali'i  by  v.rtucof  antient  grant^i  (nun 
the  crown,  assumed  ilu-  authority  to  pardon  crimes;  bet  l)y 
the  Stat.  27  Heniy  Vlll.,  c.  24,  tliis  power  was  ciamsly 
abolished,  and  the  sole  right  of  rcmittioj^  the  sentcneeof  the  • 
laws  was  permanently  vested  in  the  king.  The  power  of 
pardoning  is  applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  crown  is 
cither  concerned  in  interest  or  prosecute-  T  r  11  r  pubhc 
The  only  exc(  ption  to  this  rule  is  containcrl  m  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  (31  Car.  II.,  c.  2,  s.  12),  by  which  persons  con- 
victed of  signing  commitments  of  British  subjects  to  Ih/ei^ 
prisons  are  derand  tft  incur  the  penaltieeof  a  pngmimin 
and  l«  be  *  iiwamble  of  any  pardon  fkom  the  erown.* 
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The  crown  hu  however  no  power  to  panlan  HIJ 
in  the  pmeeation  of  which  a  subject  has  a  le^l  interatt,  or, 
M  Braeton  exproNM  it,  *non  potiest  rex  gratiam  fiicere  cum 

inj.iriri  ft  damno  aliorum'  (lib.  iii.,  p.  132).    Thu»  in  ap- 
peals uf  dentil,  robbery,  or  rape,  the  king  could  not  oardon 
the  defendant, '  because,"  sayt>  Sir  Edward  Coke,  'it  is  ttie  suit 
of  the  party  to  have  revenge  by  death"  (3  Imt.,  237).  Upon 
the  tame  principle,  where  an  attaint  was  brought  againsit  a 
jaiy  who  bad  dellTered  a  IUm  vwdiet,  and  the  puty  in 
vboae  fiivour  it  bad  been  given  was  joined  in  the  attaint, 
the  kinp  might  pardon  the  jury,  if  convicted,  because  they 
were  merely  subject  to  an  exemplary  punishment ;  but  he 
could  not  pardon  the  parly,  because  the  killer  \va.s  liable  to 
make  reatttutton  to  the  plainttff  who  prosecuted  the  attaint. 
So  also  in  indietmentii  for  common  nuisances,  whore  the 
public  are  interested  as  individuals  or  particular  cIbsscs,  or 
informations  upon  penal  statutes,  where  the  penalty  or  any 
part  of  it  goes  to  the  infuriner,  or  the  party  grieved,  the 
crown  cannot  pardon  the  oflemler.    Formerly,  the  crown 
nppean  to  have  cxereiaed  without  restriction  the  power  of 
pardoning  offeaden  impeaehed  by  the  Commons  in  parlia- 
ment (Blaekstone*!  Commentariet,  vol.  ir.,  p.  400-'OhfiS' 
lion's  A'o/i") ;  but  the  lawfulnes.s  of  the  exercise  of  this  power 
during  the  pendency  of  the  nroceecliir^s  was  mieslioned  by 
the  House  of  Comiuons  on  ilie  irapem  liuiuiit  of  the  flarl  of 
Danby  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (Howell's  State  Tn,ih, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  724):  and  by  the  Act  of  Seltlanent,  \  i  aini  l  i 
William  III.,  c.  2,  it  was  enacted  *  that  no  pardon  under  the 
great  seal  of  England  shall  be  pieadable  to  an  impeachment 
by  the  Commons  in  I'arliiiineut.'     This  statute  however 
does  not  aflfect  the  power  of  the  crown  to  pardon  the  offender 
afler  he  has  been  found  guilty  upon  the  impcaehuaaty  and 
the  pmeeedines  are  deteimioed. 

An  effiBetual  pardon  tnm  the  crown  must  apply  in  ex- 
press terras  to  tiiu  particular  offences  intended  to  be  par- 
doned; and  there  must  be  no  reasonable  intendment,  sup- 
plic<l  by  the  rei'ital  ui  the  pimluii  or  otherwise,  that  the 
crown  was  deceived  or  misled  us  to  any  of  the  circumstances 
an  which  the  grant  was  founded.  Nor  can  any  grant  of  a 
coauaiiaion  or  prolaetion  by  the  king  amount  by  implioa* 
tion  to  a  pardon  of  any  offmee  previously  oomnitMd. 

A  pardon  may  be  cither  iil)soliiic  or  subject  to  any  con- 
dition which  the  crown  amy  think  proper  to  annex  to  it; 
and  in  the  l.itter  case,  the  validity  of  the  pardon  will  de- 
pend upon  the  performance  of  the  condition.  Until  the 
recent  improremenis  in  the  criminal  law  of  England,  ilnost 
all  Monies  were  nominally  capital ;  and  in  the  numenus 
eases  where  it  was  not  intended  that  the  sentence  of  death 
should  he  executed,  ihi'  i  i  itiuiL  il  Libtauieil  a  pardon  upon 
condition  uf  his  submiiting  lu  irutispurtation  or  some  other 
punishment.  At  the  pteeent  day.  where  the  crown  intcr- 
nres  to  mitigate  or  commute  a  santenceb  the  mode  by  which 
it  to  effiseted  is  by  granting  a  conditional  pardon. 

It  was  formerly  nccesssary  that  every  avail;(hle  pardon 
{mm  the  crown  should  be  under  the  great  seal ;  but  by  the 
Stat.  7  and  h  (leo.  IV.,  c.  JS,  ».  13,  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
*  that  where  the  king's  mujestv  shall  be  pleased  to  extend 
nis  royal  mercy  to  any  u^cndcr  convicted  of  any  felony, 

{unisbable  with  death  or  otherwise,  and  by  warrant  under 
is  royal  sign  manual,  eonntersigned  by  one  of  bis  principal 
bee  re  lories  of  state,  sliall  tirant  to  such  offender  cither  a  free 
or  conditional  pardon,  the  lh^ellarge  of  such  offender  in  tlic 
ease  of  a  free  pardon,  and  the  performance  of  the  cundition 
m  the  case  of  a  conditional  pardon,  shall  have  the  effert  of 
a  uaidon  under  the  great  seaU* 

The  effect  of  a  pardon  is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  sentence  upon 
the  ofTcndcr,  but  to  him  a  new  rapacity,  credit,  ami 
character.  A  man  attainted  of  feluny  ceases  to  be  j  robut 
eiltto/iwAoino,  and  can  neither  brin^  m  action  for  damages 
nor  be  a  witness  or  a  juror  in  any  legal  proceeduig;  but 
upon  reeeiring  a  pardon,  all  these  legal  disabQitiea  are 
removed.  In  this  respect  a  pardon  by  the  law  of  England 
differs  from  the  abolilio  of  the  Roman  law,  to  which  in 
other  pomtii  it  bears  a  near  resemblance.  According  to  the 
latter,  '  ludulgentia,  quos  libcrat,  notat ;  ncc  inlamiam 
cruntnis  toUit,  i»e<l  psenae  gratiam  iacit.*  (Cod^  Ulk  ix,,  tit. 
43.1  By  the  English  law  a  distinction  is  made  as  to  the 
allbot  of  a  pardon  where  the  incapacity  is  part  of  the  legal 
««iitenoe.  and  not  merely  a  consequence  of  attainder,  as  lU 
the  case  of  i)«Tj\iiy  vindcr  the  statute  5  Ehzabotb.  c.  9; 
where  ilie  incijiiicny  ui  uifiimy  is  part  of  a  statutory  sen- 
tenocb  a  pardon  firom  the  crown  has  iM«n  beldjMl  to  mCom 


the  party,  and  in  such  a  case  nothing  lets  than  anxttf 
parliament  will  have  thateffiect,   (Chittv's  Qimat 
vol.  i.,  p.  77S.)   Some  doubt  has  been  exprHH^  tad  ib 

point  has  not  yet  received  a  judicial  dctorniiDation,«hci^ 
a  royal  pardon  will  fully  restore  a  person  convKtd  J  i 
crime,  such  as  peijury.  which  is  considered  infam  n;>  u  \h 
common  law.  This  subject  is  elaborately  di<u<icd,  i-ij 
the  authorities  carefully  examined  in  Mr.  Hargnvt'i'ii. 

?umeat  on  the  Sffiect  of  the  King's  FsrdonV  Btq^i 
Hsrgrave^  JtlHXeal  Argumentt,  yoI.  iL,  p.  mi 

PARE'.  AMBROSE,  the  first  and  most  cmin  t  f  i< 
old  French  surgeons,  was  born  in  1509,  at  La. ai.  ii» 
province  of  Maine  and  the  modern  department  of  Mufat 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  his  education  was  oefiecld 
but  having  one  day  w  itnoised  the  opeiationof  UthaamLi 
went  immediately  to  Paris  and  eramieoesd  the  iiudf  I 
surgery.  He  aRerwards  accompanied  the  Freneli 
during  several  campaigns  in  Italy,  and  gained  comucn* 
putatiou,  that  in  1552  he  was  appointed  surgeon  m:^ 
nary  to  king  Henry  II.  He  held  the  same  office  t,>k 
Francis  II.,  Charles  IIL,  and  Henry  III.,  until  his  doi^t 
die  age  of  eighty-one,  in  1596.  He  appears  to  bait  W 
a  pious  and  excellent  man,  and  having  been  educated  nbt 
reformed  church,  he  steadily  refused  to  leave  it.  D  .-j 
the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  owed  an 
to  his  professional  reputation  and  the  personal  frteodtlup^ 
the  king,  whom,  as  he  tells  us  himialCbe  lisd 
obUged  by  having  aavad  from  the  cooseqMnoss  of  • 
accidentally  inflieted  on  the  median  neite  in 
{Opera  Chirurg.,  lib.  ix.,  cop.  38.)  Brantotne  says,  n  u 
'Memoirs,'  that  on  tlie  evening  of  the  njassaot  the  kj:; 
sent  for  him  into  his  bed-room,  and  told  him  not  la  s  ir 
saying  that  it  was  not  right  to  murder  a  man  vboius 
useful  to  the  world  (tom.  IT.).  The  French  wiitaijMir 
consider  ParA  to  bo  the  father  of  modern  surg^n.  iMSf 
that  he  holds  the  same  rank  in  this  branch  of  thcprofeaa 
as  Hipiwcrates  does  in  medicine.  He  wa^  nu;  j 
with  blindly  following  the  precepts  of  bis  prcdeccs*  - 
by  diligent  observation  and  reflection  mode  letenl  : 

Eirtant  changes  in  the  node  of  tcaatment,  which  btn  he 
Bowed  to  the  present  day.  One  of  Ms  grcetat  teiRa 
was  in  the  treatment  of  gun-shot  wound-s,  into  whicL;:" 
the  custom  at  that  time  to  pour  boiling  oil;  hewasiU  ' 
first  person  who  leA  ofT  the  tiarbarous  practjreof  caun  ; 
a  limb  to  slop  the  hMmurrhage  aAer  an  amputation.  Uin 
the  first  who  recommended  the  exlraction  of  the  fans:? 
the  feet  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition  (lib.  xxiii,  of  S*^ 
He  says  that  in  cases  of  ascites  the  fluid  should  Ddh 
drawn  off  all  at  once  after  paracentesis  (lib.  i ... 
1 2).  Although  he  was  not  the  disocvem  of  ii<  >■ 
of  tying  the  blood-vessels,  he  at  least  mlmd  tlx  1^ 
ttce,  pointed  out  its  advantages^  and  itveMNM  »»«^ 
rules  for  perfenning  the  operation.  His  works  lit  (■* 
valuable  and  remarkable  for  tlie  great  number  of  I* 
and  ca.scs  contained  m  them,  and  for  the  care  vith'W 
he  avoids  (jiving  any  directions  resting  merely  ujwn 
ries  and  unsupported  by  observations.  They  vrrt  ^> 
lished  in  a  collected  form  at  Plsiis,  1585,  fol.  m  Im^ 
and  are  divided  into  twen^r^ht  biwks,  of  whieb  ileiK 
Ave  are  chiefly  on  anatomical  and  physiological  islftf 
Tliere  are  several  other  editions  of  his  whole  worU  '-^ 
have  also  been  translated  into  Latin.  Pans,  1581,1- 
twenty-six  books;  into  English,  London,  1578,  f'^'l 
Dutch,  Leid.,  1604,  fol. :  and  into  Genaan,  FnnkC  '^r, 
fol.  (Sprengel,  Hitt.d4iaWd.t  HallerTMlMiM- 
Biozr.  Mni.) 

PARE'DES.    DIEGO  GARCIA   DE.  s 
Spanish   geiiLMal,  not  undeservedly  called  'the  Spr-* 
Bayard,' was  born  of  noble  parents^  at  Truxillo,  a  w»i - 
Estremadura,  in  1 466.   Having  early  embraced  the  a"* 
of  arms,  he  accompanied  his  fother  to  the  war  of  Gnf* 
(148S).  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Baza,  Vaht.* 
Malaga  from  the  Moors.    [Fkrui.\am>;  Moors]  It** 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  w* 
zalo  de  Cordova,  under  whom  he  afterwards  served  m 
Shortly  afler  the  taking  of  Granada  (1492).  whieb  p^<  > 
end  to  the  Moorish  war,  Faradeo,  who  had  leuretl  tc  >• 
native  town,  determined  to  repair  to  Italy,  then  iltt^^ 
of  war;  but  as  he  had  neither  horse  nor  armour,  be*; 
those  of  a  cousin  of  his,  and  secretly  left  hi'  '•J^ 
huu^.    Scarcely  however  had  ho  prococde<l  « 
on  his  way.  When  1m  was  overtaken  and 
••van  of  his  eouda'a    vum^  of  whoa  he  kiU*' 
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<ouii()ed  two  more,  and  put  the  remainder  to  flight  On 
rriviiig  at  Rome,  he  was  well  received  by  the  Pupe 
Alexander  Vl  ),  whoj'ase  him  a  high  command  in  his  army. 
Ic  served  that  pimtiff  with  great  zeal  uottl  when  he 

^  bii  service  and  minted  under  the  banners  of  the  Great 
Captain,  who  with  a  powerful  fleet  sailed  towards  the  Morea. 
ie  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Cephalonia  from  the 
"urksCJune,  l^Ul),  and  was  made  pmoiicr  in  u  surtie  of 
be  garrison,  but  he  unm  succcu-dcd  in  extricating  htmaelf 
vm  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  War  having  broken  out  (J  uly. 
Hint  between  the  French  ftod  tb«  SpMuardi,  who  con- 
toded  for  the  postwaiOD  of  the  kinft&m  of  Naples  [Kkr- 
tvAN'D;  Lens  Xll],  Paredcs  rendered  rnoii  important 
TMcvii  by  his  military  skill  and  iiis  undaunted  cyiirajie. 
t  ilic  rdebrated  pass  of  miiis  uf  Trjiii,  he  was  one  oft1  lie 
levcn  Sfmnish  champions  wiiu  cntcroil  the  lists,  and,  though 
•blitated  by  tbe  wounds  he  had  received  on  a  former  occa- 
en.  he  alone  unhorsed  three  of  tlie  anUfloniata.  At  the 
urtning  of  Ruvo  (February,  1603)  he  led  ue  sealing  party, 
id  was  the  llrst  on  the  ramparts.    TIr  also  distinguished 
tuiMill'  at  Cui'ignola,  where  he  commanded  tbe  centre  of 
le  Spanish  army,  and  bignaii!,ed  himself  by  descending 
;oae  on  the  bridge  against  a  body  of  Franon  koigbta,  all 
Jiapletely  wmad,  and  oontending  •uooMsfolly  with  them, 
Dtii  he  was  rescued  by  a  party  of  his  own  men.  Acoord- 
ii;  to  Mariana  (book  ii.,  lib.  29,  cap.  4),  Paredes,  having 
ten,  shortly  after  the  ileath  of  the  Great  Captain  (Deeem- 
er,  1515),  deprived  of  his  estates  by  tbe  restoraUon  made 
>  ilie  Angevin  lord:^,  cn<lfuvoured  to  repair  his  broken 
wtaoea  b*  driving  ib»  txade  of  a  conair  in  Um  Levant 
lewevw  thii  maf  lie,  Parades  oontinued  to  warn  in  Italy, 
iewas  present  at  tdf  «t.  c;'-^  of  Verona  aud  Vioenza,  and 
boat  the  celebraieti  baiiit-  of  Pavia  (1  j'ij),  where  Francis 
.  was  taken  prisoner.    [Chaklks  V.] 
l*aredcs  died  m  Htm,  at  the  age  of  64.  Ue  always  lived 
I  fnmt  intimacy  with  Gonzab,  irbow  btflUant  qaalitl«8 
tap|»raBiat«d»  being  one  of  hit  most  tealous  supporters 
•kea  ha  Ml  into  disgrace.   Having  one  day,  while  in  the 
resence  of  Ferdinand,  overheard  two  noblemen  speak 
■jghtly  of  his  general,  Paredea  thrpw  his  gauntlet  on  a 
ibk%  and  s>aid,  •  Whosoever  assert;,  that  t ha  Great CSSjptaill IS 
01  the  king's  best  vassal,  let  bim  pick  up  this.' 
Paredes  wrote  a  shoft  but  highly  interesting  account  of 
is  own  military  campaigns  and  exploits,  wbidi  is  priatwl 
I  the  end  of  tbe  'Croniea  del  Gran  Capitan.' 
(Paulo  Jovio.  Vitre  Ulast.  Vinjrum,  Bari,  liT"?  (niicci- 
rdini,  l$toha  tfJttilia,  vol.  i.,  lib.  0;  Chrmicu  del  Gran 
"iifiilaft,  Alcal&,  1564;  Zurila,  Anales  del  Beyno  dtAra- 
M,  voL  iv. ;  Quiiitanii»  EtpaioU$  CiUbrett  vot*  U 
PARBIRA,aPbrtugueie  name  ^ven  in  Brasil  to  the 
•vtts  of  certain  plants  employed  in  medical  practice  as  valu- 
blv'  luiiics  and  diuretics.    The  Mjrt  which  is  adinitte<l  into 
le  PharntacopcBias  of  Great  Britain  is  railed  Pai  eiia  brave, 
twining  plant,  with  orbicular  peltate  leaves,  small  green 
icemose  panicles  of  flowers,  and  scarlet  hairy  berries.  It 
ibabiu  the  West  India  Islands,  in  some  of  which  it  is 
nowTt  by  the  naae  of  Velvet-leaf,  as  well  as  on  the  maln- 
ind  of  America,  and  is  tbe  Citiamj>clfi$  Pareira  of  Lin- 
a!44.    It  18  frequently  odminislered  in  this  country,  espe- 
ally  in  dyspeptic  cases  and  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
ladder.    Other  kinds  peculiar  to  the  woods  of  Brazil  are 
le  Ciatampdot  glaberrima  and  ovai!t/Wa»  the  properties 
r  which  appear  to  be  altogether  the  lama  as  those  of  the 
ue  Pareira.  Besides  these  there  is  a  white  Fireira,  found 
I  Guayana  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  is  fm  - 
-Iied  by  the  genus  Abuta,  aud  which  isptiacipally  em- 
,  d  as  a  diuretic.  (lindley's  jRoni  iMiea,  Nee.  770 
1774.) 

PARB'JA,  JUAN  DE,  born  in  IGIO.  ui  remarkable  not 
ilv  fur  an  extraordinary  love  of  the  art  of  paintuig.  but  for 
A  uiR  acquired  a  great  degree  of  cxcellenoe  while  in  alow 
ad  abject  condition  of  life.  He  was  a  me-lizo,  that  i*. 
:rn  iu  the  West  Indies,  and  the  son  of  a  Spanish  father 
V  an  Indian  woman :  he  became  a  slave  of  the  odebialed 
'clasques,  who  employed  htm  to  grind  eolours. 
Be  spent  whole  nights  in  drawini^  and  almost  denied 
iiiiself  rest  and  sleep,  imiuiing,  as  may  be  supposed,  tbe 
.aaiit;r  of  Velasquez.  He  was  however  under  perpetual 
ar  of  beiuy  discovered  by  his  master  ;  till  at  len:^ih  he  hit 
A  an  ingenious  mode  of  disclosing  \nA  ^seci  ei.  Having  ob- 
irved  tMt  Philip,  king  of  Spain,  who  frequently  honoured 
elasqucz  by  viaiting  him*  always  ordered  any  paintings 
lucb  wen:  plaeed  vrith  tb^  Ihee  to  tbe  waU,  to  be  turned 


Pareja  placed  a  picture  of  his  own  in  that  position;  the 
king,  as  he  expected,  ordered  it  to  bo  turned.  He  expressed 
his  admiration  of  it  to  Velasquez,  who  however  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it  On 
this  Pareja  fell  on  his  knees  and  begged  the  king  to  obtain 
his  pardon  of  his  master  for  having  presumed  to  practise 
tbe  art  without  his  permission.  Phdip,  being  much  pleased 
at  this  address  and  admiriiu;  a  work  produced  under  such 
singular  circumstances,  told  Velasquez  that  a  man  wbo 
showed  so  fine  a  genius  and  possessed  such  talents  ought 
no  lunger  to  be  a  slave.  Velasquez,  of  course,  immed  i  u  ely 
emancipated  him.   Bat  he  never  quitted  his  master,  and 

after  the  death  i.f  Velasquez  continued  tO  tOrve  blS  dau^« 
ter  With  the  most  (,'ralefkil  fidelity. 

He  was  especially  suecesslul  in  painting  portraits,  which 
in  style,  colouring,  and  baodliog  so  exactly  resemUed  (be 
works  of  his  master,  that  we  are  eesiU'ed  they  eouM  not  be 
distinguished  ficom  tbem. 

PAkBLLA  (sometimes  written  Perelle),  the  French 
name  of  a  crustaceous  Lichen,  LecanoraPtm  l/o  of  botanists, 
but  which  is  applied  to  several  species  similar  to  it  in  habit, 
and  employed  for  the  samepurposc,  that  is,  for  yielding  a  rich 
dye  known  bv  the  name  of  litmus.  Tbe  mode  of  preparing 
this  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  similarto 
that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Orchil.  By  French 
authors  it  is  described  as  consisting'  m  macerating  (he 
I  hciien  for  ten  or  twelve  days  in  urine,  with  the  addition  of 
huie-watcr,  when  it  acquuss  a  violet  colour  and  is  changed 
into  a  soft  pulp ;  it  is  then  strained  ia  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
moulded  into  pellets^  as  seen  iu  oommetce.  H.  Ouibourt  is 
of  opinion  that  tbe  colouring  matter  is  given  by  Crozophora 
tinctoria,  or  turnsol :  this  may  he  the  case  sometiroe«,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  Uial  not  only  the  parella  but  several 
other  species  of  lichen  are  collected,  and  if  not  for  this,  for 
what  other  purpose  do  they  form  articles  of  commerce?  In 
Finnee  even,  several  other  species  are  employed,  as  well  as 
the  J^arella,  which  is  especially  called  parolle  d'Auvergne. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  that  province  scrape  the  rocks  for  this 
lichen,  which  is  said  to  be  oflen  intermixed  with  Lichen 
{ iwy^  Isiiiiitnt)  cora/ltnum,  which  is  endowed  with  similar  pro- 
perties. Do  CandoUe  indeed  states  that  most  of  the  licbem 
with  a  crustaccous  thallus  are  possessed  of  dyeing  proper- 
tics,  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  as  stated  by  Guibourt,  on 
the  autheritirof  Ramond.that  with  the  above,  VarhjhHa 
orcina,  detmatOt  and  cupergiUa,  with  Lichen  geogra/JucM, 
irr«p'jv//v,  and  lutp/iurt  us,  are  employed  in  preparin:^  l:i- 
luus.  We  know  inde«:d  that  lu  Grtiat  Britain  sewral  species 
have  been  used  for  yielding  colouring  matter.  flavU^ 
wnphalodet  and  P.  taxatilU,  for  instance*  used  to  form 
articles  of  eommeree  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  being  much 
usedby  tlie  peasants  for  dyeing  their  woollen  cloths  of  a  dull 
brown  colour.  I',  tartarea  has  been  lon:^  empluyed,  both 
by  the  Scotch  and  Welsh,  also  for  dyeing  woollens.  It 
was  brought  into  exteusive  etuployineni  by  Dr.  CuthlMsrt 
Gordon,  who  took  out  a  patent  for  his  process,  converted 
his  Christian  name  into  Cudbear,  and  applied  it  to  the  dyo' 
stuff  employed  to  produce  purple  fur  dyeing  woollen  yarn. 
The  parella  and  ils  best  substitutes  conlinuo  in  great  re- 
quest, and  bring  higher  prices  than  ever,  from  thuir  in- 
creased scarcity. 

PARENCHVMA  is  the  term  which  was  applied  by  tho 
old  anatomists  to  an  imaginary  substance,  through  which 
they  sttpposed  the  blood  at  tbe  ends  of  the  veins  to  be 
straineo.  Even  after  the  discovery  of  the  dreulation,  the 

mode  in  which  tho  blood  passes  friiin  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries  to  the  bc;;nuiiinis  of  tlie  veins  reinaiiieil  for  some 
time  unknown.  Harvey  seems  to  have  hesitated  between 
tho  hypothesis  of  the  writers  just  preceding  bim,  who  be- 
lieved that  there  were  wide  passages  of  ouramiuiieatien  be- 
tween arteries  and  veins,  and  that  of  the  mora  antient 
authors,  who  spoke  of  a  paienehyma,  or  spongy  substance, 
a  concrete  blood  which  fliey  supposed  to  lie  between  tho 
vessels,  aud  to  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  all  the  or^raiis  of 
the  body.  The  discovery  of  the  pnssaf;e  of  tlie  Mood  from 
arteries  to  veins  through  the  minute  capillary  vessels  was 
made  by  Malpigbi,  in  1661,  by  a  microscopic  eNarainalion  of 
the  circulaik>n  of  a  frog ;  and  it  afforded  the  only  proof  that 
was  needed  to  render  Harvey's  dcmonstratkm  of  the  circular 
motion  of  the  blood  perfc  f. 

In  the  present  diy  the  term  parenchyma  is  rarely  useil. 
If  it  has  any  dL-finiie  meaning;  at  all,  it  may  he  consul-  if  I 
to  exnress  all  that  part  of  an  organ,  and  especially  ofMJAtg^  '-^ 
which  lies  ia  the  iDteKipoGcaof  the  blood-vesesgS^ 
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tvocn  the  secreting  ducts.  Ibat  is,  tb«  common  cellnlar 
ttame  by.  which  tb*  more  «BMatial  pwrto  of  arguM  an  cou- 
ncetad  tocether. 
PARENT  AND  CHILD.  Tbi*  niatlon  anaai  only  ftom 

ft  luarriTu'f.    The  n  latinn  hrtwccn  parents  and  their 

illegitimate  i-li:l(lren  is  i-onsuiercnl  in  the  artu  li"  Hastawo. 

Parents  urc  bijuml  to  iniuntain  \hf\r  leL^^mlate  childrrn 
who  are  anabie  io  maintain  tUeni-dves  owntg  to  infancy  or 
inability  to  work.  This  obligation  extends  to  father  and 
mother,  grt^ndfathcr  and  irraadmothcri  if  tbey  an  able  to 
pcrfortn  it  (-13  Eliz:..  c.  S  ).  But  such  fteiionB  an  only  bound 
to  ruri!i>h  tlic  chiMa-n  with  tho  iicPessKiries  of  life;  and 
the  penuhy  jncuired  in  cuso  of  refusal  is  only  20*.  ncr 
month.  A  husband  is  now  (4  and  5  Wra.  IV.,  c.  76)  liabk- 
to  maintain  the  children  of  his  wife,  born  before  marriage, 
whether  tbey  are  legitimate  or  nut,  nntil  they  am  uf  the 
a^o  of  Mxtec n,  i  f  until  the  death  of  hiit  wife.  If  a  parent 
d*-'!««rts  Ills  ciiiliJrca.  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  may 
SLM/L'  Ills  '^'iiLi  ls  :iud  rh.ittcl^.  aii'l  rci-iMv<>  liis  rents,  to  iho 
ttmuunt  incnlioned  in  tiie  justices'  watiaut,  which  must  be 
obtained  before  such  seizure  is  made. 

If  a  Popinh  parent  refuse  to  allow  bis  Protestant  child  a 
iuitftble  maintenance,  with  the  tiew  of  compelling  him  to 

forrif'  over  t')  tlir  R  iiiian  Cnt!]!:)!!?'  rcligi.in,  tho  luril  clianc'llor 
isctnpowerea  to  oidui-  i';'.:c;it  t>i  iiiulcc  u  [Hi  iK't-  allowuuct- 
(I  I  ;ind  12  Wm.  Hi.,  <•.  1  (  :  :iud  li'  Jt  wi^li  p  ut'iis  r. 
to  allow  their  Protestant  children  a  maintenance  suitable  to 
the  parent's  fortune  and  the  age  and  education  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  lord  chancellor,  on  coini  hiint  being  made,  may 
make  such  order  as  he  shall  think  i  rii-H  r  (I  Anne,  st.  i.,  c. 
30). 

Parents  arc  not  bound  to  make  any  piovision  for  their 
children  after  their  death.  Every  man,  and  every  woman 
who  is  eapahlo  of  disposing  of  her  property  by  will,  may 
diapoBe  of  it  as  tbey  plenso ;  except  a  freeman  of  London, 

who  is  under  some  limitations  as  to  the  power  of  disposing 
of  his  personalty  by  will,  which  limitations  are  in  favour  of 
his  wife  and  children.  A  parent  or  chdd  may  aid  each 
other  in  a  law  suit  by  paying  fees,  without  being  guilty  of 
manitcnance,  if  they  have  uk>  expectation  of  repayment. 

Parents  are  not  legally  bound  to  give  any  education  to 
their  ehtldren.  nor  are  tbey  under  any  restrictions  as  to  the 
land  of  c'lliicitiun  \vliii-!i  xV.cy  u\^y  trive.  Cista;n  ii;nri!:ici 
v.eie  liUpUijuJ  by  i>talute  (1  .In;'.  1.,  c.  •!  ;  3  Jac.  L,  c.  j)  on  u 
person  who  sent  a  child  undt :  government  beyond  seas, 
either  to  prevent  his  good  edut  iU  mi  in  Kngland  or  fjr  tlie 
purpose  of  placing  hiin  in  a  lV>pi>!t  college  or  being  in- 
Btra^d  in  tne  Poptsb  feUgioni  and  furtlicr  penalties  and 
disabilities  were  imposed  both  on  the  person  sending  and 
the  person  sluI,  by  tlu  .1  V  v.-.  I  ,  t  2.  It  seems  that  it  was 
intended  to  rcpijal  lUc;>c  pcuul  and  disabling  statutes  by  the 
:»l  Geo.  III.,  c.  31,  in  favour  of  any  Roman  Catholic  who 
took  the  oath  therein  preschbcd ;  and  probably  thc;e  statutes 
may  bo  eonsideivd  as  repealed. 

The  power  of  a  parent  over  his  children  continues  until 
tho  age  of  iwenty-oue,  when  they  are  emancipated  ;  and  if 
a  parent  ilic  luaving  a  child  under  lio  iii  iy  .ippuiiu  u 
guardian  to  such  chdd  till  the  a'^e  of  tweiUy-ouii,  by  a  wiii 
executed  pursuant  to  I  Vii'.,  e.  I'G.  A  mother  has  no  power 
over  her  children.  A  person  under  age,  except  a  widower 
or  widow,  cannot  marn  without  the  father's  consent,  or 
siirh  consent  as  is  required  by  the  liarriage  Act.  [BIar- 

Ul.^Uii,  p.  'l-ll.] 

A  child  im  1 -1  a  i:iav  acquire  properly  by  i^ift ;  and  if  a 
f.ilhcr  is  the  Irusleu  of  his  child's  estate,  ho  mu.-.t  account 
lo  the  chdd  when  he  couieii  of  age,  like  anv  other  trustee. 
So  long  as  a  child  who  is  under  age  lives  with  and  is  sup- 
ported by  tho  (hthcr,  the  fiither  is  entitled  lo  nicet've  the 
reward  of  the  child's  libonr.  When  a  chil  l  ha^  ;i  f  i  tune 
of  his  own,  and  the  father  is  not  able  to  mainlaui  Liiu  tuil- 
ably  to  such  fortune,  a  court  <  f  L  imiy  will  allow  the  father 
a  coW|)eteut  sum  for  irn-ntenancy  out  of  the  child's  estate ; 
but  a  father  is  not  c;:titl<  <1  lo  any  such  allowance  in  respect 
of  costs  incurred  by  him  far  bis  child's  maintenanoe  before 
he  obtains  such  ordier  of  court  for  maintenanee. 

A  piiioiit  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  seduction  of  a 
d;\u^;iit(  r  on  tlio  giouiid  of  loss  of  her  .•^i  i  vin's,  if  there  is 
e\i<'Li.r :  ,4'  litL-  :ii^iii\i^  in  the  r.Tjiaciiy  of  >iM'vanl,  or  li\iiig 
With  tile  parent  in  tii -h  n  mauiiOT  that  the  parent  had  a 
ii^ht  to  Ulv  services.  This  action  has  been  maintained  by 
a  father  in  tlwcasc  of  his  daughter,  a  married  woman  above 
aj^e,  living  sepamta  ftom  her  bubband,  and  with  the  father; 
and.  by  an  MM  for  the  seduction  of  «  nieeo  living  witb 


her.  to  whom  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  pamt.  Tli 
foundation  of  tho  right  to  maintain  such  an  actioi\  u  [\ 
los«  of  the  services  to  which  the  patnit  is  entiilML  h 
allowing  aoeb  an  action  therefore  in  the  esae  of  s  dll 

above  ogc  or  a  married  woman,  the  courts  \r.:\'^  depirir 
from  the  legal  principle  which  is  the  fouudatioa  i^f  ri^i 
of  action. 

A  father  it  legally  entitled  to  the  care  and  castodT  of  U 
children,  but  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  eare  of  tlieni  ^iM 
court  of  ehaneenr,  if  his  coadoct  is  aoeb  as,  in  the  cwob 
of  the  court,  enmtngets  the  momls  of  the  ehiMmi. 

nv'SsliL-  Shelley  was,  amon;;  otlitr  thing's,  n-^triiiuol  1 
order  of  the  court  of  chancery  from  taking  |H>»stMivri  oi  i: 
licrsoiH  of  his  infant  children,  on  the  ground  of  hispttiPi  i 
iiig  irreligious  and  immoral  principles  and  actm:  on  tl!T 
W.  P.  T.  L.  >Vellesley  was  also  restrained  by  a  like  0-4? 
from  removing  his  children  from  the  care  and  rojirlrf 
their  aunts,  on  the  ground  of  his  immoral  conduct,  • 
directions  were  given  by  tlie  court  for  ilio  ciist>ri;  aiddj 
cation  of  the  children.  Hut,  exce  pt  in  such  cisw  as  tli'* 
the  chddren  cannot  It;  takoii  from  the  rare  of  tlie 
and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  mother  or  saj  tils 
person.  ' 

Uniler  n  rweiit  act  (2  nnd  :?  Vif,,  c.  54)  a  motlicr  wr. : 
liviM;^  a[)art  from  her  luishaml  may  obtain  by  pefiliui:  v. 
order  (roin  a  cuurt  cf  c'juitv  fur  urce-s  l'>  liir  chiM  v.'ntbi 
in  the  sole  custody  of  t!io  father,  or  of  any  persju  b<Fi 
authority,  or  of  any  guardian  aAcr  tho  death  of  thi* 
snhjeet  to  such  r^ulations  as  the  judge  naytbiskflii 
venient  and  just ;  and  if  such  ehild  shall  be  within  Ihtq 
of  seven  years,  tho  judge  may  ordt  r  the  cliiM  to  W  V  r^t-f 
into  tho  custody  of  the  mother  until  the  cLild  aiu  a.-  u 
age  of  seven  yean,  subject  to  such  regulations  B!>if:t 
said.  But  no  mother  is  to  bav*  the  benefit  of  iS>  :'■ 
agalnatwhom  adultery  has  beon  astablished  byju  lr^EO 
ill  an  action  tt  law,  or  by  th«  wnlenee'of  an  ecd«iuii^ 
court. 

Tlie  relations  betwoon  parent  and  child  \\litch  in; 
founded  upon  the  parental  power,  but  arise  in  n^^-'-  ■ 
gifts  by  the  parent  to  the  child  on  raarriai^  or  anr 
oocaaion,  and  in  reapect  of  purchases  by  the  parent  r '!» 
name  of  the  child,  boloog  to  various  bemls  or  Ma  c'  >> 
law  of  property,  inasmuch  as  the  iik;IiJ<  and  claiitisflfoi^ 
persons  besides  parent  and  chil  l  are  nivolved  in 
cases. 

A  child  who  is  under  the  parental  power  owes  oW^'^ 
to  his  parent,  which  the  parent  may  enforce  by  htssu.  - ^ 
sbrength,  neovided  be  uses  it  with  moderation.  H'^-'' 
beat  hb  child  and  restrain  Ws  liberty,  but  noti!H»*i 
way  a-i  to  injure  his  health.  A  clnld  is  legally  b^i"  |^ 
maiutata  his  indigent  father  and  grandfather,  motkr 
grandmother,  if  he  U  able;  th«  pamlty  in  esssrf 
20«.  per  month.  ^ 

The  Paternal  Power  (palria  potostos)  among  the  Rc^j^ 
was  a  peculiar  feature  in  llu-ir  institutions.  J**^*^^^ 
on  a  Icu'al  niarria;;c,  tir  uii  a  legal  adoption: 
Mich  niarnaye  nud  such  adopted  children  were  in  Hi' l*^ 
of  the  fatiier ;  the  mother  had  no  power  over  the  tn  •  •  ^ 
It  followed  from  the  principle  of  the  patria  potcst«.s  «■  , 
involved  a  right  of  proparty,  that  the  children  of  a  wi-  ' 
emancipated,  were  also  in  the  power  of  th«r  gianii. 
T3y  the  death  of  the  grandrather  tlie  s  >n  bccaiue  J«!  ^ 
and  his  children  and  ^TaudLhildica  ft:ll        J!"' '^l,.,^ 
The  patria  potcia .  could  also  he  dissolved  byEvV-  j^ 
Tio.f.    Originally  the  father's  power  was  absolule  , 
chUd,  who  had  no  iiideiu-ident  political  existence,  a' 
as  a  member  of  his  father's  family.    Ho  w^"'  "  ^ 
citizen, but  at  homo  ho  was  snbjcct  to  the  donicjiic  tr  ^  ■  • 
Within  the  family  tlie  father  h;el  a  p  -wcr  ^,„rrf 
and  could  sell  the  bun  as  a  ics  mancipi,  cither  ".'^.^j  .j 
punishment,  or  by  way  of  dis.solving  the  faiuilrcor.ii  ^ 
[Emancipatiom.J   Tlie  father  alao  originally  P''*"-'*^/,,, , 
jus  noxae  dandi  with  respeet  to  his  son  a*  well  "f  ?  j^ih; 
power  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  princir'c    ' .  ^^J^  .i 
being  answerable  for  the  delicts  of  his  son.andcon^^  ^ 
loop;  as  that  i  vinriplc  was  in  full  vii^our.  Tlie 
was  in  the  power  of  hia  father  could  acfi'ii'c     1' ; 
for  himself;   all  his  acquisitions,  like  tlioso  of  «*    ||.  , 
loitered  to  hia  father;  but  at  the  death  of  """'"(ii^,!,  it, 
might  become  his  own  property,  a  circuinstiinf^    ^  ^.^^  | 
tinguished  the  anj  i  -ttions  of  n  sm  from  tlio**  nrt, 
The  father  could  marry  his  cliildren,  ^'^'i^Jr 
them  in  adaption,  and  •mancipate  theui  «l,p»>«"* 
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The  «lTi«t  notitm  of  the  p  >  ut.\  pot«B(«i  liei  st  the  tmndap 

m  of  the  Roman  polity.  Like  othi  r  institutions  however. 
Inch  in  ilio  early  historv  of  a  stale  form  its  eftsentinl  elo- 
■iit-.  tlie  s(n<'t  cliat;n'tci-  uf  the  patria  potcstas  becam  e 
t' }  ijally  relaxed  and  (ipx-atiy  chanfied.  The  hiistory  of  such 
u'igee  b  apart  of  the  hiatury  of  Rume. 
The  patrie  poCeitas  might  be  diaMlved  in  other  ways  bo- 
les thoae  mentioned.  If  a  father  or  ton  lost  his  citizen- 
ip,  the  relation  between  thcin  riased,  for  this  relatiunship 
uld  only  exist  between  Roman  citiienp.  If  felher  or  si>i\ 
IS  madu  a  prisoner  by  an  enemy,  tin-  i  tlalinn  «as  in  abey- 


niinifor  of  llie  icpttUie  of  the  Ionian  Island*.  snpp^^Kwl  by 
Ru^^hn  inlluonco,  the  divan  sent  them  a  bey  lo  rchide 
among  them,  thus  ful01lin<<  the  stipulations  of' the  treaty, 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  them  against  any  encroach- 
ments from  Ali.  Parga  remained  in  Una  »Ute  of  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porto  tdl  1806.  when  var  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  tlje  Porto.  Ali  Pasha  took  this  oppoi^ 
tunily  of  taking  mihtary  possession  of  l»reve*fi.  Buinnto. 
and  Vonil/a,  and  dcalm-  with  the  inhabitants  sis  he  pkascd, 
nK  iiii-^i  tiie  stjpuialiuns  of  the  convention  of  IbOO.  Tboae 
of  P;u'ga.  fearing  the  same  fate,  applied  for  protedion  to 


CO  tin  aoapento),  but  was  not  extinct.  If  the  aoo  attained  I  the  Russian  admiral  on  that  elation,  who  tent  them  a 
rtatn  liigh  ofieea  in  the  ttete.  either  civil  or  religiott^  the  (  rison. 

By  the  treaty  of  Tdi»it.  in  I'^or,  the  I  >ui;in  Islands  Kinfj 
given  up  to  Franco,  the  RuAhtitn  irtjops  which  were  alationed 
in  ihcm  Withdrew,  includinjj  the  detachment  at  Parga. 
All  Pasiia  i.ou  renewed  bin  cITorts  to  take  possession  of  Parga* 
andajtpiiod  til  the  l-'u  n'  ii  governor-|^eneral  at  Corfhmr 
the  formal  oaaaion  of  thai  place.  That  officer  however  rc- 
foaod.  and  anit  a  garriion  to  Parga.  In  1814.  the  English, 
having  already  driv.ntlie  French  out  of  the  Ionian  Inland-;, 
with  the  exception  of  Corfu,  and  placed  a  parrison  in  tho 
island  of  Paxo,  which  lies  in  sight  of  Parga,  Alt  Pasha  sent 
a  considerable  force  againtt  Parga,  which  invaded  ita  terri- 
tory, took  some  villages,  and  murdef  ed  or  eatried  away  the 
inhabitants,  but  the  Parguinotcs  sallied  out  of  tlicir  inun, 
repulsed  the  Turks,  and  kdlcd  the  bey.  who  was  a  laiiLew 


tria  potest  as  was  tlicreitpon  dt?«ohpd. 
(Gaius.  i.  55,97,  117,  &,c. ;  Marezoli,  Lehrbuck  der  In- 
.'.     V  A'oM.  Rechiei,  1B89;  8av%ny,  f^ftttmdet  tmiHgen 

/  Uechtt,  1840.) 
P.VRGA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Albania  in  European 
fkejr,  on  the  ooaict  of  the  lontao  8ea.  onponte  to  the  Lde 
Paxo.  from  wWeii  it  in  19  milei  dirtant.  in  IT' N.  lat. 
d  20°  18' E.  Ion?.  Tin's  ]i!aoo  is  first  nientioned  in  the 
/eenth  century,  when,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  Eastern  em- 
-'.  tlie  mliabiiaiits  of  Pargasought  safety  in  the  protection 
Venic  e,  nn'l  l«oiMnie  voluntary  subjectsof  thaterepublie.  A 
bletnan  of  Cbrfn,  under  the  title  of  governor,  resided  at 
ega,  aut^ect  to  tlic  Venetian  governor-general  at  Corfu, 
d  commanded  tin-  j,'arri-«on,  which  consisted  of  a  company 
Scia'.  Ill  in  or  Italian  troops,  iM  the  pay  of  Venice.  The 
trgutnote'^  however  had  their  own  municipal  council,  which 
p-'intcd  the  magistrates,  and  they  enjoyed  several  other 
ivilegee.  They  were  all  armed,  and  were  frequently  at 
e  with  their  neighboan.  Thia  ttafe  of  thingi  laited  till 
J  fall  of  Venice,  in  wlien,  in  tlio  partition  nf  tlie 

rnelinn  territories  bet\^f en  Fianoe  and  Austria.  France 
■i'.  l')r  horselC  the  Ionian  I<!l.inds  and  the  \'enetiBn 
4iernerus  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.  These  settlements 
re  Hiitrinto,  Parga,  Prevcsa,  and  Vonitza  in  the  Am- 
■aan  Gul£  ^hay  had  each  a  amall  territory,  which  waa 
iranteed  tnm  xurkish  intmsion  by  trcattea  between 
3  Porte  and  Venice.  The  French,  liavin<j  taken  pos- 
ition of  the  Ionian  IslamU,  sent  small  garrisous  to  each 
these  luw  'is  to  re|dacc  the  Venetian  garrisons.  But  the 
ration  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte,  in  time  of  profound  peace 
ifa  the  Porte,  thnw  the  latter  into  the  coaliti  tn  then 
ning  against  France^  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  Do- 
Bhcr.  1 798,  between  Rtjssta  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  two 
wers  agreed  to  jotn  their  r.ircej  by  sea  and  by  land  against 
e  common  eiiemv.  The  Tureo-Uussian  tleet  and  army 
*onlini;ly  attacked  the  Ionian  Islands  and  took  them  from 
i  French,  and  at  the  same  time  AU  Pasdia  of  Epirus  at- 
4e<l  the  Fkeneh  nsriaon  of  FtaVMa,  and  mamacrcd  it 
Ih  circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  lie  likewise  invaded 
itrinto  and  Vonitio,  from  which  the  French  had  with- 
..vn.  a*  well  as  from  Parga.  Parga  however  was  strong 
nature,  and  the  inhabitant.*,  being  summoned  by  All 
Ribmit,  boldly  refused.  In  March,  ISOU,  a  convention 
a  agreed  upon  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which 
»  Ionian  lalandf  were  eonatituted  a  repnblie,  nnder  the 
ilertion  of  the  Porto  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia.  By 
ii-lc!'  Tii.-X.  of  the  same  convontiuti  it  was  str|ni- 
c-i  that  'the  fi.iiur  Veiiolian  possessions  of  But rin I o, 
eresa.  Parga,  und  Vonttza,  which  nre  on  the  eontiuent 
I  contiffuous  to  Albania,  shall  belong  ai  future  to  the 
rte.  anil  the  inhabitants  of  those  {daees  be  governed  by  a 
rkish  cotrnnnndant.  ]!nying  however  notnore  tribnte  than 

ry  u^eil  to  pay  lo  Venire;  llu;  inlnliitant<i  sball  cmtinne 

bo  ttdmuuatered  aect»xdmg  to  their  o'.vn  huvs  and 
igfs  shall  retain  the  free  exercise  of  their  rcli^i  m,  and 

MuAstdman  siudl  acquire  property  or  reside  amongst 
ma.  with  flie  exception  of  the  eommandant.'   By  article 

of  the  same  oonvcntiun  the  emperor  of  Russia  promiteJ 
ufM»  his  endeavours,  in  the  event  of  a  general  peace,  to 
I  e  tlu-  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty  to  he  accepted 
the  other  powers.  (Martens,  Itecueil  de  Trai(i$,  vol.  rii.) 

tlio  unfortunate  surviving  people  of  Butrinto,  Prevesa, 
1  Vonttaa,  who  were  already  in  the  grasp  of  Ali  Pasha, 
o  harl  treated  them  with  great  cruelty,  this  convention 
s  a  boon,  by  giving  them  a  claim  to  some  sort  of  protec- 
n.  Parga  however  was  still  free,  and  tho  inhabitants  for 
litnc  refused  !•>  submit,  but  In  ing  threatened  with  im- 
oent  dostnicii -n  (Voin  the  numerous  forces  of  Ali  Pasha, 
tj  sent  a  de|iuly  to  Cjnstanlin  jple  to  request  the  inter 


of  Ali.  Tho  French  garri-son  remained  vi  lini  the  citadel, 
and  did  not  take  part  in  the  action.  Tho  Parguinoles, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  rely  on  tho  protection  of 
France,  applied  to  the  English  at  P*xo.  in  Mateb.  Ibl4,  and 
oOered  to  heist  thoBngliim  flag',  and  master  the  French  gar> 
rison,  if  the  English  wfMild  lal;e  ihem  under  I'neir  prot«'li.>n. 
General  Campbell,  wb..  coinin  wnKd  ut  tiiu  luniau  Islands, 
sent  a  detachment  witli  \\\\>  lUeatcs.  and  the  Parguinotes 
having  sui^iriscd  (iie  ciiadel  and  hoisted  tho  English  flag*, 
the  detachment  wa^  landed,  and  took  possession  of  the  fer- 
tnaa  on  the  28nd  of  March,  and  the  French  garrison  was 
aenttoCorfh.  (Colonel  de  Boaset.  Proceedinss  in  I\trgti, 
with  a  Sericf  nf  rnrr,\i<>nndence  artd  other  Uocinni  nts:) 

Tho  ftitni  e  eoiulittou  of  the  Ionian  Islands  rtm-uiicil  la  be 
settled  by  ibe  great  powers  assembled  at  the  congress  of 
Vienna.  A  convention,  agreed  upon  between  the  courts  of 
Russ.a,  Pn.tsia,  Austria,  and  Great  nrilain  was  signed  at  Parts 
on  tlic  5ih  of  J^'ovember,  1815,  by  whirii  the  ;-Ies  of  Corfu, 
ZBnte,Cefalonta,SantaMaura.Ithaca,CcriK  and  Paxo.  with 
tlieir  deiK'ndencies,  'as  di  -iL'Mated  in  tlie  treaty  between  his 
majesty  the  euiiHjror  of  all  the  Kunsiu.*  an  1  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  concludea  on  the  21st  of  March.  1800,'  were  to  form 
an  independent  state  under  the  proleetion  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  By  article  viii.  of  the  aame  eonvenlion  the 
Ottoman  Porte  was  invitc<l  to  accede  to  its  stipiibitioni. 
Tho  Porte,  being  applied  to,  demanded  ns  a  preliininaiy 
step,  the  fnlflhneut  of  tho  treaty  of  Marcli,  mmi,  liv  the 
formal  cession  of  Parua.  After  some  laps*  of  time,  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  at  Constantinople  between  tho 
English  minister  and  the  divan  early  in  1817.  for  the  de* 
livery  of  Pai^  to  the  Potte,  under  the  eondition  that  those 
itiliahKanls  who  tnl;;1it  c'loose  to  oir.igretc  should  have  an 
a^ylnin  in  tlie  Ionian  Isbunl*.  ami  their  immoveable  pro- 
perly be  v  .ilui  il  and  paid  \  v  liy  tlie  Forte  previous  to  their 
eintiarkaliun.  Joint  romiiiHsionei'S  wore  appointed,  one  by 
the  English  and  the  other  by  Ali  Pasha,  for  the  pur])oKe  of 
making  the  valuatk>n.  This  arrangement  was  fairmaUy  an> 
nounera  to  the  Pargutnotas  by  u  proclamation,  dated  S8th 
May.  1-17.  The  primates  and  other  inhnbinnts  di  clarcd 
tliat  all  wi  ul  l  leave  the  place  rather  than  lru»t  theiiHolves 
to  tlio  Turk-". 

Tho  population  of  Parga  at  the  time  Was  Stated  by  the 
English  commandant.  Colonel  de  Hot^itet,  at  800  i\imile«, 
making  3040  individuals  in  all.  Tho  olive-trees  belonging 
to  them  amounted  to  about  81,000.  The  landed  pro|wriy 
and  houses  Were  roughly  estimated  by  (1  de  Bossct  at 
between  400,oyo/.  and  500,000/.  The  proceedings  for 
the  estimation  and  payment  of  tho  properly  were  protracted 
for  nearly  two  years  through  the  cavils  of  the  Turkisli 
commissioner,  and  the  intri^es  of  Alt  ftsha.  who  wished 
to  obtain  Parga  without  paying  tho  money.  All  triwl 
all  mo.tns  to  excite  the  inh^ibitants  of  I'n^i  to  nct>i  of 
violence,  by  wbich  tbey  might  forfeit  the  Fiv:;li',h  protec- 
tion, liut  the  gcH)d  sense  of  the  Parguinotes  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  British  authorities  disappointed  his  cunning,  _ 


enee  of , the  JPOxte,  uA,  thteugn  tbs  inflneaoe  of  tbo  I  At  kwi»  in  May,  1819,  the  wiiok  popotetimi  of  Parga  em- 
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barked  in  Enslisli  vessels,  having  received  the  valued 
•mount  of  their  provorty.  150,000/.,  sod  were  settlud  at 
Vftxo  and  CorfU.  The  Turks  then  occupied  Pai^  {Letter 
from  a  Grecian  Traveller  ntpiMmg  the  intMUtd  Cutkm. 
of  Parga,  London.  1819.) 

The  ceKsion  of  Parj,ni  has  Leen  treated  by  scvernl  writers 
aa  a  question  of  feuliug  rattier  tbau  one  of  8trict  diplumacy, 
and  has  been  made  on  the  Continent  the  topic  uf  muih 
dcolUDStiaii  agiainst  JBhglond,  both  in  prose  aiid  in  verso. 
Thut  MMbm  iMrwever  was  a  direct  consequenoaof  the  treaty 
of  March,  1800,  in  which  England  hod  taken  no  part,  which 
treaty  was  the  result  of  two  unprincipled  acts  of  aggression 
by  Bonaptute,  the  first  againht  Venice,  and  the  second  upon 
Egypt  In  politics,  as  ui  privalti  morality,  om  act  of  in- 
justice is  often  the  leader  of  a  long  train  of  woful  results. 
A  liberal  llaliMi  wriier,  Count  fMchiOb  in  bis  'Life  ol 
FoMolov'  eh.  z..  frankly  aeknowladgM  tint  Am  eoHioa  of 
Parga  was  oblii;a'  irv  itpon  the  En^'lisli  in  fulfllment  of 
former  treaties,  ami  that  they  did  everything  they  couhl  to 
mitigate  its  iianiships  upon  the  inhabitants,  consiriering 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  sueli  a  man  as  Aii  Pasha;  and 
Fosook),  by  birth  a  Greek,  after  writing  a  big  book  on  the 
subject.  peneiv«d  bit  mistake  just  in  tima  to  skqp  its  oirea- 
lation. 

The  town  of  Pa:  i:rT  s!ands  on  a  rock  forming  a  sninll  pe- 
ninsula. It  has  two  ports,  one  of  them  antieiiiiy  railed 
yXvieic  Xifttiv,  *  the  port  of  sweet  waters,'  nuw  Port  Veliki. 
Th9  town  is  walled  and  has  narrow  streets.  The  citadel  on 
the  sunmit  of  the  roek  is  almost  impregnabbw  It  is  sui^ 
rounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  and  the  toVMlMll  flK|Wlt  oil, 
tobacco,  fruit,  and  tolerably  good  wine. 

PARHE'LIUN  (irapd,  by  tlie  side  of,  4^oc,  the  sun),  a 
name  given  to  the  mock  suns,  as  they  have  been  called, 
which  sometimes  appear  near  the  sun;  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed, imafos  of  tao  Isttor  fonnod  by  nflootion  firom  a 
clond. 

PARIA,  THE  CUI.FOF,  cxtmris  hrtTvrrr.  tl:c 
of  Trinidad  and  liw  i^uiuiiseiii.  oi  livjuiU  America,  and  iias 
rocon  ed  u->  name  from  the  adjafent  portion  of  the  continent, 
which  was  once  called  Paria,  a  namti  afierwards  superseded 
by  tliat  uf  Cumana.  The  sulf  extends  about  a  hundred 
iniies.  from  61"  30'  to  63"  W.  long.  It  has  nssrly  the  fiirm 
of  a  quadnnglsb  whose  longest  side  lias  esstHMMli-east 
by  oast  and  vask-sotttb-vett  by  iiast»  «od  is  about  39  miles 
across. 

A  hilly  promontory,  projecting  from  the  continent  of 
South  America  more  than  70  miles,  separates  the  gulf  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  terminates  on  the  east  with  Cape 
Punta  de  la  Pena,  which  is  also  called  Cape  Paria.  Oppo- 
site this  cape  and  about  20  miles  from  it  is  the  most  nurth- 
Vestern  point  uf  the  island  of  Trinidad.  This  opening 
eontains  four  straits  furmcd  by  three  rocky  intervening 
islands.  The  most  western  of  these  straits,  called  Boca  de 
Ssagoo  (Dfsgon's  Mouth),  is  the  widest,  and  about  6  miles 
aflTOBS.  There  are  seTemt  loeky  islands  in  it  towards  the 
Punta  de  la  Peiia,  but  as  all  of  them  are  above  the  water, 
they  are  easily  ii\oided.  The  rorky  island  east  of  it  ih 
called  Chacachacares.  Between  it  and  the  Isla  de  Huevos 
(Isle  of  Eg^s)  is  the  second  strait,  called  Ship  ChaQoel,  which 
is  only  two  miles  wide.  Thiii  channel,  which  beil^  south- 
•sstwacd,  is  need  by  vessels  leanoK  the  gal£  but  not  eeno- 
ndly  by  those  tbat  enter  it,  es  tlie  eurrent  sets  ontwsrd  and 
is  strong.  Between  the  Isla  de  Huevos  and  the  Ish  'c  ?>f  >:i  > 
(Isle  of  Apes)  is  the  Huevo  Chaiuid,  which  somewhat 
wider  than  the  preceding,  and  is  more  used  by  vessels  entering 
than  leering  the  gulC  The  Mooos  Chatuiel.  between  the 
Isla  de  Monoe  and  the  north-mstem  point  of  TMnidad.  is 
the  narrowest,  and  the  current  in  it  is  the  strongest.  It 
is  only  navigated  by  ^inall  vessels.  As  the  current  ruiib 
througii  all  these  straits  northiiaid,  tba  gulf  csn  ottly  be 
entered  with  a  strong  breeze. 

The  southern  entry  of  the  gulf  is  between  the  rocky  cape 
•ailed  Punu  Icacos,  in  the  island  of  Tkinidad,  and  the  low 
allnTisl  shores  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  two  most  western 
cf  tlu>  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  called  Cano  dc  Pedernales 
and  Ciiiiu  de  Manama  Grande.  From  these  low  shores  a 
ftlioal  extends  nearly  across  the  strait,  which  is  called  the 
Serpent's  Mouth.  Less  than  half  a  mile  from  Trinidad  tliis 
shoal  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  called  the  Isla  de  Soldado. 
Between  thin  island  and  Trinidad  is  the  narrow  entry  into 
the  gulf,  which  can  only  be  passed  with  a  strong  south- 
west wind. 

The  gulf  itself  may  be  considered  as  one  of  tb«  most  ex- 


tensive  and  best  harbours  in  the  glolx?.  It  ofeniiirir 
everywhere  ex«M)Uent  anchorage  especially  sloog  t^MS 
of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  Itadepfll.exeBptMsrtliiikom, 
varies  between  8  and  30  ikthoms,  and  tbs  groend  ii  ntn 
where  tn»  of  ndts.  It  is  onU  along  ths  toothnsv^ 
coast  that  there  are  sandy  shoals,  wliicb  have  fimi-j] 
fathoms  water  on  them.  The  water  a  as  salt  u  tin;  g 
the  Atlantic,  though  it  h  iv.s  a  grent  volume  offi^ 
water  by  those  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  which  falliDiaiim 
by  the  rhrar  Guarapiche,  which  enters  it  not  fu  fm  i 
western  extremity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  curnm^k' 
sets  through  the  pulf  in  a  northern  directioa  itaueoij 
the  waters  of  the  Orinoco.  The  tides SlKlkeliidintihi 
six  feet,  run  with  great  force. 

(Depons,  yoyage  d  la  Pur  lie  Orientde  de  L  r 
Urme,        Lavaysie's  DMoriptim  ^  Vmu^  7n» 
rfoA  Maegiiikh  and  lUiuv.) 

PARIAN  CHRONICLE  is  the  name  giwnt«akk, 
of  marble  preserved  at  Oxford,  which  containwi  in  it»j«k 
state  a  chronoloi^iral  account  of  the  principal  eventsuCiJ 
history  during  a  period  of  1 3 1  i(  years,  begmntog  villiCnfi 
B.C.  1582.  and  ending  with  the  arcbonship  of  DiifHlaf 
Athens,  B.C.  864.  The  chronicle  of  the  last  ninety  ;ei.->ii 
Iwwewr  lost,  so  that  the  part  which  now  trensui^  nlii 
the  arcbonship  of  Diolimus,  B.C.  This  clui/n  vQ 
purchased  at  Smyrna,  together  with  several  otlicr  M:^. 
antiquity,  by  Mr.  William  Petty,  who  was  empkv  <ibis 
earl  of  Arundel,  ia  the  year  1624,  for  the  puii|^'(itsi^ 
eoUeetions  fbr  him  of  antient  vorks  of  srt  in  Gtwuia 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  .\rchipelago.  Gassetdittiift) 
hkt '  Life  of  Peiresc'  (lib.  iv.,  ed.  of  1020),  who  wasctiaiKl 
in  the  parliament  of  Provence,  and  a  munificenl  pt'ji; 
arts  and  learning,  tbat  the  Parian  Chronicle  VBstwii 
covered  by  means  of  Peiresc,  and  was  pucebsisd  (h kil| 
one  Sampson,  his  agent  at  Smyrna,  nr  fiAy  fitm  of  ^ 
but  that  wlien  it  was  ready  to  he  sent  en  Doard, 
was  tlirown  into  prison,  and  that  the  Chronicle 
wards  purcha&ed  for  Lurd  Arundel,  by  Mr.  Potiy.itiM 
higher  price.  Dr.  Hales,  in  his 'Analysis  ofOmc^^^ 
(vol.  i.  p.  103,  8vo.  edition),  brings  forward  sevcnlmM 
to  show  t  ho  improbability  of  this  account;  butbMNMrfl 
may  be,  tlie  Chronicle  reached  London  in  lG2r,ui>] 
examined,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Cotiog,  r. 
great  care  by  the  learned  Selden,  in  roiiju:iti:.s  n 
Patrick  Vuung.  librarian  to  James  I.  and  Uur'.er '■  a 
Richard  James,  Follow  of  Corpus  Chrisli  ColKi;f  '  " 
'  Many  of  tbe  characters,'  says  Selden,  'win  <k)tak^ 
litecaled,  and  many  nearly  so ;  neverthelen,  bt  ib  < 
sistance  of  glasses,  and  the  critical  sa;^acity  of  inv  f^l' 
friend  Patrick  Young,  after  a  great  many  rci)e.iua  ir^^ 
have  restored  tliem  as  well  as  I  toultl.'  Tiie  Uhrooic*  " 
published  by  Selden,  together  with  other  inscript»n(»is 
woro  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Petty  m  do 
year  ( 1628),  under  tlie  title  of '  Marmora  Arundelbn' 

During  tbeeivilwar  in  tbe  reign  of  Charles  Li^^ 
of  Arundel  removed  to  Antwerp,  and  many  of  tbe  mi-'- 
which  were  deposited  lu  the  gardens  of  AruDd*lH'  ' 
were  defaced  and  broken,  or  used  to  repair  the  bouK. 
latter  was  the  fate  of  the  Parian  Chronicle;  the  upper ;« 
of  it,  containing  at  least  half  the  inscription,  is  md  uvj 
been  worked  up  in  repairing  a  cliimney  at  ArunidH* 
but  fortunately  a  copy  of  it  was  preseived  is  SwB 
v.urk. 

In  KiG'the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  grandson  of  ib<  E-r- 
Arundfcl  who  obtained  the  ciironicle  from  Greece, r<«^^- 
it  to  tbe  aniversity  of  Oxford,  where  it  is  pctsscrediK^. 
with  other  antiquities  collected  by  the  Earl  of  AnidA' 

a  room  adjoining  to  the  public  schools,  called  tbe  .Va^ 
ArundeUauuro.   The  Chronicle  was  published  a^atu 
deau.\'s  '  Marmora  Oxonieusia,'  fol.  1676,  which  vj  i 
printed  in  173'i.  under  the  care  of  Michael  Mait'i'''  '' 
again  in  1791,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  W.  Vi>M^'>- 
Chandler's  '  Marmora  Oxoniensia,'  which  was  psbio^ 
1 763,  great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  the  Parian  Cbi«" 
and  many  })arts  in  which  the  inscription  was  de(ic«dw 
supplied  by  conjecture's,  which  are  frequently  very  mjv^^ 
iijii  lubable.    It  has  also  been  publisncd,  with  «»  tt* 
iruaiiluiion,  in  the  works  of  Robertson,  HealcO*  aDdU>^ 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  sitirlc- 

The  authenticity  and  anticjuity  of  this  ChronMles**"* 
called  in  (question  till  the  latter  end  of  the  listeeBt*^' 
which  a  work  was  publishe  l  by  ihc  Rcv.  J.  I?'*-'"*' 
uadec  the  UUe  of  'llie  Puian  cWoaide,  oi  ibo  i^^-^ 
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:'  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  with  a  DIs<scrtiition  tonccmiii^ 
I  Authenticity,'  London,  1788,  ia  wbicli  it  m  luiiiataincil 
I  be  *  fobrication  of  luodern  timeB.  The  principal  objec- 
om  brought  forward  by  Robertion  tra:— 1,  Tbat  the  cha- 
icwTi  havo  no  certain  or  nnequivoeal  tnarki  of  atitiquitr. 
It  ib  luA  iiriibal)!.'  tiiLit  till-  Chronicle  was  engraved  f  ir 
ivalo  use.  3,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  engraved 
;  public  authority.  4,  The  Greek  ami  Roman  writers  for 
loti^  time  oiler  the  date  of  tbia  Cbronicle  oomplain  that 
t)  had  no  «hronolo;^ical  aeeonnt  of  the  aJTain  of  antient 
reece.  5.  Tlit'- Clironicic  is  imt  uncc  raentiniuilby  niiv 
iilt-r  uf  anU<)uay.  6,  Sorno  of  tliu  scciu  ta  be  ukcu 
om  uuthoraof  a  later  daU'.  7,  I'  lrai  lmmisms  appear  in 
of  the  «poduui»  which  we  can  hardly  »uppoae  a  Greek 
tronologor  in  tfa«  liMh  Olvmpiad  woaUT be  lilMlf  to  oora- 
:;,  Sic. 

i  .4C  obieclions  of  Robertson  were  replied  to  by  Mr.  Ilew- 
ir.  in  :i  j.k  i'h'.iiIimI  'A  Vindication  tliL-  Auiliciiiicity 
tiie  I'aii  iii  C  hrunicle,"  London,  I'b9;  by  Mr.  Gough,  in 
ic  nituh  \i  liiiiui  of  tho  '  Archajoloi^ia ;'  and  by  Ponton,  in 
le  'Monthly  fUview,'  in  1789.  Uts  objeotiona  havo  beeo 
ore  recently  noticed  in  the  llrst  volame  of  Halea'a  'Chro- 
ikh.'y  andthevh  'lc  ^u1<iL  ^t  haa  been  invest ij^alcil  wilh 
ftik;  accuracy  by  Kiickh,  iu  the  sci'  md  volume  of  his  '  Corpus 
laaiptionum.'  The  authenlicity  of  lltc  Clironicle  has  bei  ii 
»  vindicated  by  Wagner.  Gikt..  1 790,  6vo.  The  r«suU  of 
««e  tnoairiei  can  leave  little  doubt  lespectinp  the  autben- 
rity  ana  antiri'.iity  of  the  Chronicle ;  and  the  subsequent 
lence  of  classn  al  \vi  itors  respeclins?  it,  which  is  perhaps  the 
ryngot  urt:iiuieiU  against  its  an(:<)uity,  may  be  accounted 
t,  a»  Dr.  llales  ha«  remarked,  \)\  the  retired  and  insular 
'.uatiOD  of  Faros.  It  in  written  ui  pure  and  classical  Greek ; 

characters  bear  several  marks  of  aniu|nity ;  and  none  of 
e  passages  adduced  by  Robertson  tu  pi  uvo  that  parte  of  it 
re  l  iken  IVdhi  writers  uf  a  later  date  arc  sufficient  to  csta- 
isii  the  fact.  Mr.  Robertson  auppoaea  '  that  it  must  have 
en  a  apurious  fobfieaiiwiof  tome  tovned  Greek  as  late  as 
e  aixteentb  eontnrjr,  executed  ftom  a  mercenary  motive  of 
lin.  itt  order  that  it  might  be  aold  for  a  high  price  at 
ijyrnn.a  comrno'Jioiis  eiiiiKtriiini  for  sm  li  rarities,  after  ho 
id  artfully  broken  the  blui  k.atnl  delac^jtl  the  inscription  in 
vcral  places,  in  order  to  i;ive  it  an  air  of  aiiliriuity.'  Tins 
ippoaitiun  however  is  very  improbable.  Tho  inscription 
nid  not  have  been  engraved  wHboat  great  trouble  and 
:pense ;  and  the  events  it  relates  show  a  greater  acquaint* 
lee  uii  the  part  of  tho  engraver,  or  the  person  under  whose 
ici^titjn  it  WOH  rii^raved,  with  the  history  of  the  eiviliiiation 
ul  literature  of  Gre<>cti,  tlian  we  can  suppose  to  have  been 
i>^ess<Ki  by  any  Greek  in  tho  sixteenth  century. 
Tlte  marble  on  which  the  Chronicle  wis  engnmd  was  Ave 
ebes  thick,  and  measured,  wben  Selden  viewed  it,  3  feet  7 
rhe*  by  2  feet  7  inches;  hut  uiie  e  iriier  had  been  broken 
r.  It  contamcd  at  that  tune  'J^  iuiv^,  reckoning  the  uuper- 
ct  ones,  and  might  originally  perhaps  have  contaiiiCKl  a 
indred.  Upon  an  average  the  lines  consist  of  130  letters, 
1  capitals,  in  close  continoaf  ion,  and  unbroken  into  words, 
ic  events  which  it  r^cnrds  are  not  so  niueli  tl.osc  whieh 
l^te  to  the  history  of  llic  diflcreut  alates  of  Cieecc,  but 
till  r  such  as  serve  to  illustrate  tho  history  of  the  civiliza- 
)ii  and  literature  of  Greece.  Thus  wo  do  not  find  ono 
eitt  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  cither  mentioned  or  alluded 
,  but  we  have  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
All  religious  festivals,  of  the  introdoetion  of  the  different 
II Js  of  music  into  those  festivals,  ef  the  oriunn  <if  tnigedy 
d  coiiic<ly,  and  of  the  time  in  which  the  most  eminent 
'  ts  and  philosophers  lived.  But  as  a  few  extracts  from 
e  Chronicle  will  give  a  better  idea  of  its  nature  and  eon- 
nts  than  any  description  could  impart,  we  subjoin  a  literal 
in-!itf  ion  of  two  tliffcrcnt  parts,  tho  former  taken  from  tlie 
,'nining,  and  the  latter  from  the  middle  of  it.  The  wunU 
J  letters  in  brackets  are  a  translation  ol  tho-e  Greek  words 
d  letters  which  arc  supplied  by  the  ronjoctures  of  Selden 
d  Chandler,  hut  are  effaced  in  the  ori^rinal. 
. . .  •  I  hnvr:  ilescribed  pr[eccding]  time,  begin[n]ing  from 
rrup-i,  tiiu  firit  who  reigned  at  Athens,  to  LAst]yana.x, 
:hoii  in  Paros,  and  DiogiKto^  a!  .Vthtns. 

1.  '  Since  Cecrops  reigned  at  Athens,  and  the  country  was 
lied  Ceeropta,  before  celled  Aetice,  ftom  A«l«oe»  a  native 
vToxtfovfr),  1318  years. 

2.  '  Since  Ilcucalion  reigned  by  the  tide  of  Pumaaeus 
ai>ct  rov  naovatraoi')  IU  Lycoieio,  GeeMps,[re]ign(i4g]  at 

hvn*>.  131 U  vcars. 

3.  '.Siiux  the  euiio  was  tiiedat  Atbentabeltwaen  Am 
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J  and  Poseidon  coneeriiing  Halirrhothios  the  son  of  Po- 

j  6ei(lon,  and  the  place  was  calleil  Arciopagus  ( Apitoc  Jrayof), 
r268  years.  Ci-[ana]os  reigning  at  Atiient. 

I     4.  '  Smce  the  deluge  iiappened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion, 
and  Deucalion  escaped  the  rains,  [dud  went]  from  Lycoreia 

j  1)  Athens,  to  [Craiia]os,  aiol  Lufilt  tho  tempjle  of  Zfu[s 
Oiyiapios  and]  offered  sacnliies  for  his  preservation,  I 
years,  Cr[a]ii^]os  reigning  at  Athens. 

&.  *  Sj^inoe  Ainphjicyton,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  reigned  in 
Thermopylai,  anaasaembled  the  people  inhabiting;  thaldis* 
trirt.  aiiil  [rrill''e.l  them  Ainphictyoncs,  and  [t  i/t-  [j'-ace  of 
Juetijii^  lYviaa],  vvii[trej  iiuw  aUo  the  Aiupbicylanes  still 
sacrifice,  l2iH  years,  Amphicyton  reigning  at  Athens. 

6.  '  Since  llellcn,  the  son  of  Deuc[alion],  reigned  iu 
[Phtbi]otis.  and  they  were  [na]med  Hellenes,  who  before 
were  cnlini  t^raikoi,  and  [they  established]  the  Panalhe- 
[uajan]  f^aun  s  (ayatv),  l  Ji7  years,  Auiphiciyon  reigning  at 

AlllL-Il-.' 

*Smco  Xerxes  formed  a  bridge  of  ho.its  on  the  lld- 
lespont,  and  dug  through  Athos,  and  the  battle  \va>  fuu^ht 
at  Thermo[pyllaH  and  the  aea*fight  by  the  Greeks  at  Salamis 
against  the  Persians,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  victorious, 
217  years,  Calhades  being  .iri'Iuii  at  Athens. 

53.  *  Since  Uie  b,iltie  al  [Fjlaiaja  was  fought  by  the  Athe- 
nians ai^ainst  Mardonios,  the  general  of  Xerxes,  iu  winch 
the  Athenians  couquercfl,  and  Mardonios  died  in  the  battle, 
and  the  fire  fluwed  [in  Sic]ily  around  ^tna  [•i]l6  yeara, 
Xantippos  being  arcbon  at  At'ncii--. 

34.  '  Since  [Gellou,  the  son  of  Uemomenes,  became 
tyrant  [of  Syiacusej,  Hi  yean,  13inostlieo[es]  beinf  arehon 
at  Alliens. 

55.  '  Sinco  Sunonides,  the  Mm  of  Leoprepres,  the  Ccan, 
who  invented  the  art  of  memory,  got  tho  pruo  at  Athens 
teaching  [a  eborns],  and  the  statues  of  Uarmodios  and 
Aristogeiton  wero  erected,  2[i4]  yeai%  [A}dimantaa  beings 
archou  at  Athens. 

56.  'Since  Hioro  was  tvrant  of  Syracuse,  20[9]  years, 
Ch[Br^  b«ing  archon  at  Athens.  £pichanaos»  the  poet, 
also  bred  at  Uiis  time. 

57.  *  Since  So[j!iue!iv-i.  tho  son  ef  S  iphil'.s,  wlio  was  of 
Colonos,  gained  llie  victory  ui  trugcily,  being  2a  years  of 
age,  '206  years,  Apscphion  being  arehon  at  Athens. 

58.  '  Since  the  stone  fell  in  ^£go«Potami,  and  Simonides, 
the  poet,  died,  bavini;  lived  90  yean,  205  years,  Theagenidas 
being  arcbon  at  Athens. 

50.  '  Since  Alexander  died,  and  his  son  Pc[r]diccas  reigned 
over  the  Maced«uaiM^  lO^Sjyeare,  Sutbippas  being  arehon 
at  Athens. 

60.  *  Sitice /Eschylos,  the  poet,  having  lived  CO  years,  died 
at  rCelja  in  [Si}cily,  193  years,  CaU[t]aB  the  First  being 
arcnon  at  Athens. 

61.  'Since  Euiii  idcs,  bein^'  l.J  years  of  a-e,  nr.-.t  gained 
the  victory  in  tragedy,  J7£0j  years.  Diphi^losj  being  archon 
at  Athens.  But  Soeiales  and  [Aiui]sagoxBS  UvM  in  Ibo 
time  of  Euripides.* 

The  preceding  extracts  are  sufficient  to  gi\  e  a  general 
idea  oF  tl-e  nature  and  contents  of  tho  Chronicle.  Koran 
cxauiauliuu  ot  ihu  dales  which  are  assignefl  to  the  dtflerent 
events  it  records,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  flrst  V(4ume 
of  lialcs's  •  Analysis  of  Chronology.' 

P.VRIAS.    [HiNDrsTVN.  vol.  xii.,  p.  232.1 

PARIETAL  BONES.  [Skeleton] 

PARIMB  MOUNTAINS.  THE,  are  an  extensive 
system  of  mountains  ;n  South  America,  which  spread  over 
the  surface  of  Engtisii,  Dutch,  and  French  Guyana,  and 
also  over  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  portiun  of  the  republic 
of  Venezuela  ancl  the  north-east  districts  of  tiie  empire  of 
Brasil.  In  length  they  extend  nearly  1200  miles,  between 
51"  and  fiH"  ;{i)' \V.  loii;,'.  Tlicir  •.vnhii  vaiics  between  140 
and  -IjO  miles,  between  tho  paralkis  of  T  and  N.  lat. 
According  to  a  rough  calculation,  this  mounlain-s^sit  m 
covers  a  surface  of  about  4U0,U00  square  mUes.  The  moun- 
tains are  separated  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  loir 
and  flat  country  varying  in  width  letwecn  30  and  "0  miles. 
The  river  Orinoco  runs  alon,,'  the  western  and  partly  also 
al.ii-  the  northern  hu^c  of  the  mountains. 

Tho  term  mountain- system  cannot  properly  be  applied  to 
this  region.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  it  is  only  a  huge  mass  of 
roek^,  which  gradually  rise  higher  lU  they  advance  south- 
\\ar>],  until  their  general  level  attains  an  elevation  of  from 
15*10  ti.  -2000  feet.  The  surface  of  this  ri-itiL,'  'j;iound  ex 
teud.4  in  many  parti  in  level  or  in  nearly  level  plains  of  some 
exteo^  but  ia  othen  it  is  greatly  diversified  by  hills,  either 
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iioSated  or  forming  ridges  several  miles  long,  ami  l<y  sbort 
valleys  or  depressions.  Few  of  the  kills  and  ridges  rise 
more  tlian  some  hundred  feet,  and  a  very  few  summits 
attain  m  tc  ili.ui  lOOO  fi  c  t  above  their  base.  The  country 
along  the  watercourses  is  thickly  wooded,  as  well  as  the 

i greater  part  of  the  eouBtiy  betvwn  tbein*  but  many  of  the 
evel  tracts  are  nvannaDt  irilhout  trees,  or  only  coven  d 
with  low  busliet,  vhieh  bowever  display  a  great  luxuriaiii  c 
of  vegetation.  Sucb  is  the  nature  of  this  rc-^iun  as  far  suulh 
■I  2"  N.  lat.  east  of  68°  W.  long.,  but  only  as  far  b  jiith  as 
4*  N.  lat.  west  of  58'  W.  long. 

West  of  58°  W.  long,  ana  near  4°  N.  lat.  a  continuous 
range  begini,  vrbieb  runs  westward  to  64°  W.  long,  nearly 


under  the  same  p 


!.  and  west  of  C4°  W.  long,  inclines 


more  to  tlic  sLiviih,  5.)  i!;at  !il  its  termination  near  0(>"  W 
lonj;.  it  reaches  ncariy  tu  .>  M.  hit.  Tliis  lan^'^'  is  called 
Sierra  I'acarauna.  In  its  eastern  part  it  rises  fium  lOOO  to 
200U  feet  above  its  ba^e.  oiid  from  3000  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea-leveh  Farther  west  it  rises  several  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  terminates  with  theCerroMaraguacn  and 
C'<  rro  Duida,  wlmsu  suinniils  attain  an  clv  Naliuu  i.f  al> ml 
lO.UUO  feet.  Al  lu'  tlio  southern  base  of  tlic  Sierra  Paca- 
raima  the  Rio  I'a:  :  .ic  runs  eastward,  and  the  Riu  Tokoto 
westward,  and  by  their  junction  near  Gu"  W.  long.,  the  Rio 
Branco,  an  affluent  of  tne  Amozonas,  is  formed.  Tbe  two 
brunches  of  tlie  Rio  Branco  drain  an  extensive  valley,  which 
is  enclosed  on  tliu  souih  by  another  ridge  of  less  elevation. 

East  of  58°  W.  long.,  the  highest  pari  of  the  mountain^ 
rwion.  wbich  is  called  on  our  maps  Serra  do  Acaray.  seems 
to  lie  between  1"  and  2"  N.  lat.  But  we  are  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  its  extent  aiid  elevation.  At  its  eaj^tern  ex- 
tremity several  ridges  hiam  li  ufl"  iiuslauLird,  which  traverse 
the  French  colony  of  Cayenne,  and  render  its  surface  iimre 
mountainous  than  the  lorrilories  of  Dutch  and  Bniisii 
G^ana.  [Gotana.] 

The  Serra  Acaray  u  not  connected  with  the  Sierra  Paca- 
raima  by  a  ridge.  There  is  a  break  b«>tween  them  in  the 
inuviiitain-reLriiJii,  whieli  is  oceui.iL-d  Ijv  the  wide  valley  in 
which  the  river  Rii])uniioiiy  ruus  eaAn\ard  tu  the  Kssequibo 
and  tbeRiO Tokoto  westward  to  the  Rio  Ihanco.  AVliere  the 
two  rivers  apimnch  near  to  one  another  (near  3°  3U'  N.  latX 
they  are  sepHirated  by  a  low  level  tract.  This  tract  contains 
a  lake  called  A'.iiucu,  which  in  tlie  dry  soa>nn  is  small,  but 
at  the  end  of  tlie  rainy  seas.Hi  iiuiiidales  the  adjacent 
country  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  portion  of  the  accu- 
muUUeii  water  finds  iu  wav  to  the  Rupunoony;  the  re- 
maitider  h  earried  by  the  Rio  Pirarara  to  the  Tokoto.  At 
this  timo  small  canoes  may  pass  from  the  Rupunoony  to 
the  Rio  Branco.  In  the  dry  season  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  only  discharged  intr>  the  Tukoto  by  the  Rio  Pirarara. 

This  mountaiu-regioD  dues  not  coiilaiu  wide  and  exten- 
aivo  valleys  in  wbicn  riven  flow  over  a  gently  inclined 
slope,  but  only  rocky  masses  through  which  the  waters 
have  forced  their  way  in  a  deeply  excavated  bed  between 
rocky  banks  of  several  feet  elevation.  Accordingly  all  the 
rivers  of  this  region  are  nearly  an  unintt-rnip'<  1  succes- 
sion of  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  reodsT  tl.  1  l  igation 
very  difficult,  and  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  nearly  imnos- 
■ible.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course,  where 
they  mn  through  the  level  cmmiry  wluch  separates  tiic 
nountain  region  from  tlie  sea,  that  tbere  arc  no  nnpediincnts 
to  navigation. 

(Humboldt's  Personai  Nurrativc ;  Schomburgk,  in 
Ziondon  Gengraphicul  Joiirmil.  VI.  and  \'ll.) 

PARING  AND  BURNING.  This  operation  consists 
in  cutting  a  thin  slice  from  the  surface  of  hind  which  is 
OVergrdA  11  with  grass,  lieatli,  fern,  ur  any  olliLr  jdatits 
which  form  u  sward  by  the  ir:iiii:i^'  logclbci'  ol  their  louis. 
The  sods  arc  allowed  to  dry  m  ili.  sun  to  a  certain  degree, 
after  which  they  are  arranged  in  heaps,  and  burnt  slowly, 
without  Haroe  or  violent  heat.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of 
burnt  earth,  chaired  vcgcinblo  fibre,  and  the  ashes  of  that 
part  which  is  cnluely  cunsiimed. 

The  object  of  tiiis  operation  is  twofild :  first,  to  kill  insects 
and  destroy  useless  or  noxious  weeds  complctclv;  and  second- 
ly, toobtam  apowerfhl  manure,  imprcgnatcu  withalkahne 
salts  and  carbonaceous  matter,  w  hi<  h  experience  has  shown 
to  be  a  %'cry  powerful  pnuiioier  »f  vCj^etaiMn. 

The  instnimeiits  hy  winch  this  is  effecteil  are,  eillu  r  a 
common  plough  witli'a  very  Hal  share,  which  may  be  uikmI 
when  the  surface  is  very  level  without  being  encumbered 
with  stoucs  or  larire  r^^ts,  as  in  low  moist  meadows,  or  in 
aoit Other CMCii  a  iuutni^  uou  used  by  liand.  (See ^g.)  The 


crossbar  of  this  msfrmiicnt  is  held  witb  L  ,ih  ban^tx 
tlic  upper  parts  of  the  tiughs,  Leini;  protecltd  Li,  Ji.ci 
slips  of  board,  push  the  iiistnimeiit  into  the  g.-^.^iki 
tocutaslice  of  the  required  thickncaStWluchis  lL<m!.-- 
over  by  moving  the  cross-handle.  The  labour  is  m<j 
and  a  good  workman  ran  scircely  pare  more  thani«»-. 
of  an  aero  in  a  day.  Tlie  pi  ice  of  this  work  iifr«is]:a 
26t.  per  acre,  according  to  the  price  of  labour.  Tbciyj; 
burnme,  and  spreading  of  the  ashes  are  contracl(4!ii 
from  I  ft.  to  15*.  naore:  thus  the  whole  cost  is  fron 
"I.  per  acre.  In  France  it  is  dune  by  a  c'>'\  which  ii  Lki 
shipwright's  ad/.e,  and  the  operation  is  r.iV.vd  rc.iufr. 

Paring  and  burning  the  surface  is  an  alw  ir/ixJ 
preluuinary  in  the  converting  of  waste  landstutilbgcra 
N^  herc  these  lands  are  in  a  state  of  nature,  ovcnuaii 
wild  plants  which  cannot  be  easily  brought  to  dcofltu)! 
burying  them  in  the  ground,  burning  istlicrwJ^aj 
must  effectual  nuide  of  de^lroyini^  thetu.  In  iLsiinlll 
practice  is  nmver.-ally  recommended  and  approfcii 1 

But  it  is  nut  only  in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  bi»!>,  al 
bringing  them  into  cultivation,  that  poring  and  ieniitjiii 
surface  is  practised.  Tbe  fertility  produced  bftk via 
whicdi  is  proved  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vct'tli-:. 
firs;  crop,  has  induced  many  to  repeat  this  prKC---- 
as  materially  to  exhaust  the  soil,  and  induce  pariui  j  't-i 
Hence  the  practice  has  been  recommended  od  the  iw  U:^ 
and  strongly  reprobated  on  die  other. 

When  we  come  to  apply  to  tli^  sul  ji  ct  the  test  sftJJ* 
ence,  and  reason  correctly  on  the  fact>  w  luc  li  are  prewf.l 
us  by  the  abettors  of  the  practice  and  its  iidvl:^!:  ^  J 
shall  find  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  ar.  ^  '  ' 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  tbeopers;:  n.  - 
ricd  on.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  an  impartial  cut 
tion  of  tbe  subject,  to  inquire  into  the  chaiijes  p»>!--"' 
0:1  the  substances  suhjected  to  theprOOSSSOf  iMUUmi*^ 
it  IS  done  with  duo  precautions. 

In  buroing  vegetable  matter  iu  an  opcu  fire.  tL: »- -j 
the  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  sod  flies <4,  'i 
only  some  light  ashes  conbiinin«^  the  earthy  matter  n^'  ^ 

ball!,  whichthe  fire  could  not  dissipate.    Tl'.-'  ca  ri. 
Very  powerful  agents  in  prumotu.g  vcj^elatiun,  ^■■••'-'i 
are  added  to  any  soil:  but  they  are  oblaiiieJ  at  a     •  ' 
expense  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  by  its  decouif^^-  j 
the  earth,  might  also  have  afforded  food  fur  vegri.^' 
the  earth  which  is  burnt  with  the  sods  isof  •  Mld'^^j 
nature,  the  fire  will  change  it  into  a  kind  of  s8Dd,*<-'-| 
dust,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  curri '  l?  i!a' li-' T* 
tenacity  of  clays,  by  converting  them  m  n  c  or  ii  -<>  in:  ■■•^ 
Tins  is  so  well  known,  that  clay  is  often  dug  nutif' 
soil  to  be  Mrtially  burnt.   On  stiff  day  soils  ihttck'' 
is  a  double  advantage  iu  j  aring  ana  buminp,  tlu' w 
vegetable  ashes  and  of  tlie  burnt  clay.  |^ 
manat^ed  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  only  I '■^'^j''^ 
the  oily  and  inflammable  portions  being 
pour  by  the  fire  without  being  destroiyed,  and  »be*W  '-'^ 
earth,  the  effect  produced  is  only  to  •mpwgM'* '•"•'"^ 
w  ith  minute  parti<  les  of  matter,  readily  converteo 
coii-'^titucnt  jiarls  of  vegetables.   The  earth  U  then««"*.' 
pieiit  of  these  particles,  which  a  re  hch\  ui  it*  rortJ.i^  Y,| 
is  in  a  sponge,  ready  to  be  let  loose  to  any  subs!ami»-*'; 
has  the  power  of  attractin;»  them.  The  inaiitujc,  - 
the  dry  earth  will  al.vi  uh-uib  from  the  '^^"^'^'^j^ 
ram  should  fall,  ii  retaiucd  and  iitcrtaied  I'J  ito**** 
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I  vitli  which  it  i»  impregnated.  |t  U  unifurmljr  obMnred 
t  tui-uip-sccd,  which  in  mo»t  soils  wHl  not  vegetate  vitfa- 

hea\ y  ('.ews  or  rains,  if  sown  in  dry  wciitlicr,  scarci'ly 
r  fijil->  I'l  >prinR  wp  in  the  ashes  of  a  soil  that  h:is  been 


out,  even  if  it  rains  hard.  If  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  earth 
will  form  hard  lumps,  and  cvenTilriiy;  but  otbermse  it 


I',  ■11)1 


ut  in  the  form  of  a  fir 


marks  of  charcoal  appear.    Il  tius     of  a  tine  te  l  cuUmr,  it 


id  and  b  unt.  May  not  this  he  ascribed  to  these  pariii  K  s,  \  is  a  good  aSgii ;  for  the  iron  in  the  earth  has  been  eonvertod 


irh  have  been  taken  up  by  the  earth  in  the  qperatiou  of 
f  corabuttion,  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  and  giving 
Lit  to  th  '  511.  1  V. Iii  -li  L  is  teen  sown?  It  docs  this  better 
n  a  heavy  »Lu\\\jr  vvjuld:  n  llCLl^y  shower  soiiks  liie 
iind  for  a  short  time,  and  swells  the  seed;  but,  if  it  be 
eectloil  bv  a  hot  sun,  the  water  cvapuraius  so  rapidly, 
t  the  seed  loses  its  moisture,  and  vegetation  stops.  The 
ill,  which  attracts  moi>'nrf  fiom  the  air,  keeps  it,  its  ab- 
bdiit  nature  prcvcntiii^  ll.c  evaporation  ;  and  it  furnishes 
gradually  to  the  vegetating  seed  as  it  is  required.  The 
adcrful  effect  of  peat-aslie^  on  yonng  clover  may  he 
^viacd  on  the  aame  primiple.  ami  probably  also  that  of 
xtira.  There  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  consideralde 
Miitages  may  result  from  the  operation  of  paring  and 
ninig  the  surface  of  clays.  Bui  uli  it  islostaiidilestrojed 
iho  operation?  All  that  escajHia  tn  the  shajn;  of  gns or 
X>ur.  The  ga-s  trill  probuhly  be  carbonic  acid ;  for  thiii  is 
mod  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal.  We  Know  that  liot 
le  has  a  very  ^trong  attraction  fbr  this  substance,  which 
ixes  in  a  solid  sta'e,  bccnmi  .^'  a  carbonate  of  lime:  and 
have  no  reasMn  to  think  thai  it  nurts  with  il  Ij  Uio  roots 
plaiit.s.  But  other  earths  may  alisoth  i-arboiiic  acid.with- 
l  having  so  ^reat  an  attract iuu  for  it,  and  let  it  loose  to 
ler,  with  wfaieh  it  is  known  to  combine  in  certain  propnr- 
r.Ti'l  til  h?  thus  cdrried  into  tiic  vessols  of  >:row:nj; 
.Ills  by  ii;c  iiUiUclion  of  the  routs.  If  this  should  prove 
be  the  case,  \vc  may  account  for  the  great  eflectof  burnt 
is  in  promoting  v*  ;;etatioij. 

Th«  principal  objection  to  bttmio^  is,  that  it  destroys  a 
iat  portion  of  vcuctable  matter.    Htit  this  is  a  fact  to  be 
>ved.  and  is  perhaps  rashly  token  fi»r  granted.  When 
'etablc  matter  decays  in  the  earth,  it  loo  ei  much  of  its 
^stance,  which  is  coiiverled  into  vnhtile  niaiur,  and  Hies 
into  the  atmosphere.   It  is  possible  tltat  thus  more  is  lost 
ring  the  time  that  the  alow  decay  ^oes  on,  than  evcu  in 
rning  with  due  precautions.  This  ts  a  fkct  which  it  may 
di;licnlt  to  a-scertain  ;  but  it  is  nut  impr  -ih:  - ;  and  ihere- 
c  the  assumption  of  the  contrjiry  requites  to  be  fonn  led 
some  proof  or  expcriincnt.    The  earthy  portion  of  the 
1  uiaj  bo  diminikued,  by  driving  out  the  water  which  it 
Id,  as  ts  manifest  in  burning  clay,  atul  it  shrinks  into  a 
.allcr  space;  but  there  is  as  much  earthy  sub-lance  as  bc- 
e,  and  this  substance  i-.  improved  by  tlie  buinin;:.    It  ap- 
irs  then,  that  a  clay  soil  may  be  pared  and  burnt,  with- 
t  Us  real  substance  being  diminislie  l ;  and  if  its  tcMuro 
improved,  it  becomes  more  fertdo  by  the  operation, 
llurnin!;  clay  soils  is  in  fact  something  analogous  to 
ur.g.    Lime  dissolves  the  vegetable  matter,  and  enables 
elements  to  enter  into  new  con.,  ,n  uions  ;  but  if  no  new 
jctublti  matter  bo  added  to  restore  what  i«  exhausted  h|- 
leiaiion,  Itniiiig,  as  well  as  paring  and  burning,  is  detn« 
nial  in  the  end.  Many  experienced  hmers  pare  and 
m  the  soil  on  the  edges  of  their  ditches  and  on  the  banks 


irh  the  hr-:\' 


tlu  y  thereby  e.xtermi- 


'.c  many  rank  weeds;  ami  ilie  bunil  earth  mixed  with 
myard  dung  makes  an  admirable  compost.    Ki  r  •  tlu- 
rnt  earth  acts  as  an  absorbent,  and  no  doubt  attracts 
my  of  diOTolatile  ports  of  the  manure,  which  are  produced 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
ting  and  burning  therefore  should  he  joined  to  manuring, 
I  ptiwerful  lunl  1111111,  liato  effect  is  desired  without  c\ 
Ulting  the  soil;  and  in  this  case  wo  do  not  hcsitiite  to 
finoiend  it  on  all  cold  clay  soils  where  rank  weeds  arc 
I  to  spring  up,  and  coarse  grasses  take  the  place  of  the 
Jcr  sorts  which  have  been  sown.   The  proper  time  to 
ie  and  hum  is  evidently  aft  r  tlie  land  has  lain  in  grass 
several  years,  and  is  broken  up  tor  tillage.    The  surface 
mid  be  pared  thin  ;  about  two  inches  is  the  extreme 
skness  attovable  for  the  sod  if  the  soil  is  very  stiff  and 
1^  and  as  thin  as  powible  in  a  better  soil.  It  should  be 
Bwitb  u  luT  iit-jil  la^h  or  paring  imn  l.y  manual  labour. 
I  sods  should  be  moilerately  dried,  and  then  arranged 
^rnall  heaps  with  a  liollow  in  the  middle  to  hold  heath 
ksbes  to  kindle  the  Are.  When  it  has  fairly  established 
v.  all  Ae  apertures  should  be  carefully  closed.  Where* 
■t  i:iv  snni',>i.>  lircnks  ni:t,  a  fre-^h  sod  should  be  immc- 
^iy  put  over  it;  a  heap  containing  a  small  cart-load  of 

■  riwttid  b«  mouUediig  ftr  MV»nl  days  irithottt  foing 


into  a  peroxide,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  in  its  effects  on 
vegetation,  whereas  all  the  saline  impregnations  of  bon  are 

more  or  less  hurtful.  It  is  better  to  burn  the  sods  in  larj^o 
than  in  small  heaps  ;  for  the  more  the  fire  is  smothered,  tliu 
better  the  ashes. 

So  great  a  quantity  of  ashes  is  sometimes  produced  as  to 
admit  of  a  portion  bein;^  carried  olf  on  grass-land,  or  need  to 
manure  .nnoihcr  field  for  turnips.  As  this  is  evidently  rub- 
bing the  fiehl  where  the  ojieratiun  has  been  caaicdon,  an 
e<|uiv;dent  quanf.ly  of  ra:inuie  should  bo  brought  in  ex- 
change. Pel  liap»  ihc  must  advant:igc<ius  m  n^  .tig  tlio 
a-hes  is  to  spread  then  in  the  drills  when-  '.1m  turtnp-sccd 
is  to  be  sown,  after  a  portion  of  dung  has  been  buried  under 
them.  In  this  manner  the  ashes  from  one  acre  of  land 
pared  and  burnt,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  cart-loads  of 
gowl  yard  dunj;,  will  manure  two  acres,  and  all  the  manure 
of  one  acre,  in  the  ordinary  niodo  of  raisinff  turnips  on 
ridges,  will  be  saved.  If  the  atihes  will  prttdncc  n<;  rrr^od 
turnips  with  half  the  usual  quantity  of  dung,  the  n.o 
of  paring  and  huriiiiig  is  amply  repaid.  IJut  experience 
proves  that  Ihc  caith  and  allies  nliiiust  ensure  a  good  crnp 
of  turnips  in  many  poor  stiff  soils  in  ^^lnchthtfy  would  pro- 
bably not  have  succeeded  if  sown  in  the  common  couiso  of 
cultivation  without  bones  or  a»hes. 

AVl'.cn  n  I  iisideialde  extent  of  poor  land  is  brought  info 
c.ilii. a,; u.ii,  and  (here  is  no  siiHicieiit  sujiply  of  manure  at 
hand,  paring  and  burning  a  portion  of  the  laud  every  year, 
by  which  a  crop  of  turni|is  is  oblnined.  is  a  most  elVectuul 
means  of  improvement.  Lime  ni-'iy  be  xiserl  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ashes,  and  wdl  incieu-e  their  elTect,  provided 
.some  vegetable  iinde<'a}erl  matter  lemains  in  tlu:  soil  after 
p.uin;;;  but  limo  will  tend  to  exhaust  thi^;  and  if,  in  con- 
sefjuence  of  liming,  a  few  good  crops  of  c  orn  are  ehtaiucd  at 
first,  thn  sod  will  bo  so  exhauslcd  as  tO  bo  of  liale  value 
afterwards.  This  is  the  abuto  of  the  practice,  which  has 
caused  it  to  eomo  into  disrepute.  It  would  be  a  great  waste 
to  burn  the  surface  of  a  rich  piece  of  gra-s-Iand  where  tho 
plants  growing  in  it  are  lender  and  succulent,  and  would 
readily  lot  on  being  pl  ju^hc-d  under;  in  sueh  case  a  mode- 
rate application  of  lime  would  have  a  much  better  effect. 
This  kind  of  land  will  produce  good  crops  without  any 
in  ii,i:r  '.  and  continue  feitile  for  ni;iny  years  if  jiidicioii.sly 
cuUnakJ.  To  pare  and  burn  rifh  land  i.-.  wa>tefnl,  and 
can  never  be  recommended.  It  is  only  on  ponr  bind  which 
has  not  strength  lo  pio<luce  a  crop,  aad  of  which  the  textuio 
requires  to  be  impro\eil  and  its  poVctS  stimulated,  tliat 
pariiii^  and  burning  is  advantageous ;  on  poor  thin  chalky 
soils  which  have  been  laid  down  with  sainfoin,  of  which  tho 
roots  and  stems  are  grown  coarse  and  hard,  so  as  not  readily 
to  rot  iu  the  ground,  the  opti  iHon  is  pri-per  nnd  advan- 
tageous. The  turnips  produci'd  by  the  iislies.  v,  ;tli  fi.-  with- 
out tlw  BSStstanoe  of  dung,  must  bo  fed  off  by  sheep  folded 
on  the  land,  idiosedunf;  and  urine  will  enrich  it,  and  tbdr 
tre.id  consoliilate  it.  IJy  this  mode  of  proceeding  great 
advantn^e•  uro  obtaint  il  from  paring  and  imrning,  and  tho 
land,  So  far  from  beinv;  deteriorated,  will  he  improved. 

Many  landlords  ngidly  turbid  their  tenants  to  paro  and 
burn  any  part  of  their  land,  from  an  idea  that  the  heart  of 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  burning.  If  ihcy  would  only  insist 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  dung  Itcing  put  un,  either  at  tho 
s  iiii  •  time  that  the  land  is  thus  tnated,  i  r  1  ir  tins  next 
crop,  and  prohibit  tho  sowing  of  corn  crops  e.setipt  after 
turnips,  clover,  or  somo  other  green  crop  consumed  on  the 
farm,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  any  detriment  to  (he 
land,  even  if  it  were  pared  and  burnt  once  in  every  ten  or 
twelve  years,  provided  it  were  judiciously  ti.  ilod  in  the 
intervals.  Tho  iarmor  would  bo  beiieatcd  in  many  situ- 
ations, and  theptactlice  "would  tend  to  keep  up  the  value  of 
the  farmSf 

In  Devonshire,  trhere  the  land  has  been  pared  and  btirnt 

from  time  iniinrUMM  i!,  even  where  iho  sod  i>-  rich,  the 
practice  has  been  often  resorted  to  without  any  judgment 
Provided  a  crop  of  com  or  potatoes  v,  ;i  ,  ubtaiiu  d  at  littio 
cost,  the  consequences  to  tho  future  state  of  the  land  were 
not  heeded;  ano  bndlords,  seeing  their  brnis  imnoverisbed. 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  Thus  manynaeful  modes  of  culU- 
vatiou  have  been  reprobated  from  the  ahtise of  them, «meh, 
properly  ap^iedriiwiU  tiave  bem»dTBiitaceoiifto^lii<uctiM. 
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Thoro  is  no  maxim  more  true  than  tins:  that  wbalever  in- 
juvM  lite  laodlordf  iigurcs  the  fanner  who  is  not  detiroiis  of 
ittmovtng,  and  riee  vert^  ;  and  all  potUiTe  KStrietions  on 

cuUivutiun,  however  neccsnry  when  tlu-r c  n  fear  of  dis- 
honest conduct,  diminish  tin'  \.iliiiM>f  a  l.iriii  an<l  Icascn  the 
rent  which  can  he  fairly  affonk  d  fur  it.  I^jtioraiico  is  often 
a  greater  dostrmrer  of  the  iutert^st  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  than  wilral  dtabonMty;  and  ihc  spieading  of  useful 
inibmation  amoofrt  tenanti,  lo  that  they  nay  «w  their  own 
advantage,  is  the  «oieit  meant  of  improving  landed  pro- 
perty. Many  Irncts  of  wu^ti.'  lirul  in-glit  Ifo  bnn^lit  into 
cultivation  by  ineani>  of  paring  attd  bui  lung,  winch  without 
it  would  never  repay  the  labour  rerjuiriMl.  Where  the  soil  is 
inclined  tu  peat,  thia  operation  and  abundant  liming  are 
the  indispen«able  preliminaries  of  enUivation.  The  a^ha 
and  the  lime  will  prn  luce  vegetation  and  food  for  animals. 
The*e  will  piodm  e  dung  lo  supply  what  the  vegetation 
abstracts,  and  l)  a-sist  aUo  iti  (be  further  deci/inpnsitioii  uf 
the  peaty  inutttT,  ronvertui;,'  it  into  vegetable  mould. 

The  first  cnip  ;.f(t  r  j  ariii;^  and  burning,  as  was  observed 
before,  abouid,  if  possible*  be  tumipi^  and  tbeaa  •botUd  be 
conBamed  on  the  si>ot ;  but  there  are  exeentiona  to  the  rule. 
Tho  soil  may  he  a  .stltT  day  of  a  (•oii>idLTabli'  degree  of 
natural  fertility,  uuly  i-iu'Uiabcred  wUli  rank  wcels  and 
grasses.  In  lln^  ca>e  tiio  surface  is  burnt  (d  tlestroy  these, 
and  a  crop  of  ouru  may  safuly  be  taken  after  the  paring  and 
burning,  the  laud'  eoming  into  a  regular  alternate  rotation 
after  it.  Fur  example,  the  next  crop  may  be  beans  or  tares, 
with  a  good  proportion  of  dun? :  or  clover  may  be  sown  with 
the  first  rrup,  il  iIhj  j,'rijuiid  apicars  fit  for  it.  The  effect  of 
the  aabes  will  be  readily  perceived  in  the  luxuriance  of  the 
clover.  Sucn  land  may  be  afterwards  cultivated,  according 
to  its  nature  and  quality*  vith  the  rest  of  the  ibriD :  or  laid 
down  to  grass  after  a  course  of  eleansing  and  amelbiating 

crops.  TTius  Old  wet  njradnws,  after  liavinp  hpcn  wolf 
unuerdrained,  may  greatly  improved,  and  either  converted 
into  arable  fields  or  laid  down  again  with  choice  grasses. 

Old  rough  pastures  may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  a 
Tvry  Ihio  paring  and  burning,  so  as  not  to  destroy  alt  tho 
roots  of  the  gra&s.  When  the  asbes  ife  qitead  over  the 
pared  surface,  some  good  grass-seeds  are  sown  with  them. 
Tile  whole  is  well  liano-vid  or  searified  and  rolled,  and  the 
graas  which  will  spring  up  after  this  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved, and  will  fully  repay  tho  expense  of  this  simple  mode 
of  renovating  it.  This  is  the  cheapest  mode  of  improving 
eoarso  paiture.s,  that  we  Iraow,  without  breaking  them  up. 

The  j  ariial  )  ariii;^  and  liurniiii;  of  the  headlands  of  fields, 
for  the  puipaitu  ul  uiixin^  lite  ashes  and  burnt  earth  with 
dung  in  a  compost,  is  u  most  excellent  practice,  and  orien 
superior  to  that  of  using  the  sods  only,  without  burning  | 
them.  These  sods  contain  innumerable  seeds  of  weeds,  and  i 
eggs  or  maggots  of  insects,  which  are  nut  de>)lru>'\?d  by  the  ' 
fermentation  of  the  heap,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  brought  \ 
to  life.    Tiie  loss  of  a  portion  i  f  vegetable  matter  in  the 
burning  la  amply  compensated  by  tlie  destruction  of  these 
enemio^i  of  the  future  cro|>8. 

It  now  only  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  SoUs  and  sittt> 
utioiis  where  paring  and  burning  cannot  be  recommended. 
Wherever      "  -  :1  is  very  lonso  tVoin  a  great  pruportioii  of 

ailicioUl)  haini  lU  ila  coiii)>u».ilinii,  ;uid  lb  held  together  cluclly 

by  the  slender  roots  v  lueh  run  througli  il,  the  burning  would 
destroy  tlie  whole  ut'  the  vegetable  matter ;  for  none  of  the 
volatile  part4  which  the  fire  dissipates  or  generates  would 
be  retained  or  absorbed,  but  would  pass  through  the  loose 
sand  in  the  same  way  that  water  would.  Here  then  would 
be  actual  destniction  ;  and  the  residue  would  be  a  mere  bar- 
rvii  sihcious  sand,  much  worse  and  more  porous  than  it 
was  when  held  together  by  ilic  routs.  The  only  way  to 
bring  aucb  soils  into  eultivation  is  to  put  clay  or  marl  on 
them,  and  to  ftiee  vegetation  by  means  of  iKjuid  manures, 
chiefly  the  urine  of  animals,  consolidating  them  by  every 
means  apidieahle,  so  that  tliey  may  retain  tnoi:<lure,  ami 
that  tho  manure  may  not  ho  wu'-lied  through  hy  tlie  raius. 
Such  soils  may  be  improved,  but  they  arc  the  most  ungrate- 
ful of  any ;  and  it  is  only  necessity  and  indalhtigBble  indus- 
try which  can  make  them  pniduM  any  eropi. 

Itis  very  easy  to  ascertainwhether  any  soil  will  be  improved, 
or  not,  by  pjinn^'  and  burning.  A  few  sods  may  be  taken 
andoxpo«cd  to  beat  in  an  iron  put  cli^ly  covered  over,  or  in 
a  large  crucible:  the  heat  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  pro- 
duce light,  but  should  be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  lime, 
till  tiie  sods  are  consumed.  If  the  ashes  are  red,  and  the 
iftaote  ia  io  a  flue  powder*  with  p«rti<^  «r  ebnK«a^}  ii|  il 


the  soil  from  which  it  was  taken  may'bo  safely  pared  ind 
burnt,  especially  if  it  forms  a  mud  with  water,  and  liwi 
earth  is  not  readily  deposited.  But  if  it  feels  gritty,  Ittt  tk' 
water  readily  through,  and  is  soon  dcjiositcd  wbeaiL  .i! 
with  it,  burning  will  not  be  advantageous.  Thi!i  >>  ; 
evident  result  of  the  pnneiples  laid  ihrnn  I'vf  re. 
On  the  whole,  the  operatiua  uf  paring  and  burning, 

j'udiciously  applied  wd  properly  performed,  is  a  iao»!  c>a!- 
ent  and  ehean  im|pav«aent  of  certain  soiU,  and  it  nil 
never  diminisn  their  fertility,  if  they  arc  pruperlr  euliimf 
and  manured,  and  a  jndicinns  surcc.s.'iiiin  of  crops  isadr-x-l, 
but  on  th«  contrary  it  will  inna'ove  their  quality  and  v.- 
lure,  and  make  tiu  ni  m  ure  proditciivc. 

PARl'NI,  GIUSEPPE,  one  of  the  best  andtii*$|o 
pular  Italian  poets  of  the  eighteenth  ojiitury,  wulxm  a 
the  district  of  BoMsio  near  tne  lake  of  Pa»ijoo,  in  ilitU- 
lanese  territory.  May  22,  ITl'J.    His  father,  lliough  i  -, 
\va>  anxMus  to  hesiow  upon  him  a  gi>o<l  tducatiirtJ,  ariifctj 
that   purpose   removed   to   Mil.^.n.     He  wb$  lit?  r 
obliged  to  seek  to  support  himself  at  an  early  age,  ui  t-.r.- 
ing,  and  it  was  only  in  the  intervals  of  bis  m^apkii 
that  he  eould  study  the  best  wrilors,  both  Latin  ssdMsb 
In  compliance  with  tho  wishes  of  his  friet.d^  li^-  pbli  Ul 
volume  of  poetrj-,  at  the  age  of  twent>  thi  e;  «h».'i  :> 
cured  fjr  him  admission  into  the  Acciileini.i  'Ii.-i  i: 
mati  at  Milan,  and  that  of  the  Arcadians  at  Kume.  T  ok 
distinctions  obtained  him  other  patrons,  and  he 
cessively  cngage<l  as  tutor  in  the  Borromvi  and  SdWiw 
families,  which  offioe  he  accepted  chieHy  in  order  list  1*1 
might  be  able  to  support  his  mother,  who  \v.i>  in  »  V-^o 
infirm.    It  was  in  1763  that  he  pubii*lwd  Ik  M.'! 
the  first  part  ot  his  celebrated  poem  '11  Giorno;'  »bicli 
had  been  induced  to  do  by  Count  Firmian.  then  A^iir^ 
minister  of  Lombardy,  who  after  employing  him  kkuc  ir'. 
in  editin:^  a  'jcazctfe,  appointed  liun  prafesi>or  <rf  1^"J«" 
lettres  in  the  Palatuiij  schools  (»t-uo/e  piiWiHf)  at  Mar. 
and,  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  promoted  Lim  t>  -< 
professorship  of  eloquence  at  the  college  of  the  Breri.  Hi 
ooursa  of  lectures  which  were  printed,  was  «s  favcun  !| 
received  as  were  those  which  ho  aflerwariUgiveoalieiaj 
arts ;  and  both  of  them  contributed  materially  to  t^nt 
nate  an  improved  taste.  After  the  death  eflii-'  palronf''^' 
Firmian,  cabals  were  excited  against  him.      bc«;^>  :' 
one  time  in  imminent  danger  w  IwiDg  his  appointac^  ' 
owing  to  his  refusing,  for  Bora«  reason  or  other,  to  t.^ 
pose,  as  be  had  been  eoramisnoned  to  do,  an  £lof^  i^'j' 
einpve-s  Maria  There-a.  Notwithstaiiding  this.  bMP'r 
protnntcd  h.m  tu  ibt  pjdt'clures.Uip  of  the  Brera.  wit6«* 
ei  ( a-ed  salary.  At  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  p  • 
tics  began  to  engage  bis  attention ;  be  espoused  doclniie>  i:^ 
he  csonsidered  Avourabletothe  interests  of  society  gcneni  ; 
and  withsiirh  antlinsiasm.  that  General  BonapsrlewJ'*'^ 
ceti  caused  him  to  bo  fleeted  one  of  the  iiiagistftlttw**' 
hut  being  disappointed  in  his  expeelalii  iis  of  being ''^i 
serve  his  fellow-citizens,  he  ivque»led  pcrmiwion  i^"*; 
from  office,  and  bestowed  on  the  poor  the  croolumi'nt*  m  ^' 
derived  from  it.  From  this  period  he  lived  in  rctmii|  °i 
poor  but  respected.  In  additfon  to  his  geoeni  iH  ^"  '^ 
health,  he  was  obliged  in  hi*  seventieth  year  to  undergo  u 
operation.    Ho  died  August  15,  1799,  and  tbewttvn^ 
Ordani  caused  a  monument  ttld  bust  of  bilutB*'**''^ 
in  the  college  of  the  Brera. 

His  principal  produetron,  'Il  Giorno.'  may  becon'^'^'^^ 
an  ironical  didactic  poem,  wherein,  pretending  U> '1}^°'^ 
youth  in  the  various  duties  and  economy  of  a  Itani**: 
day,  he  satirises  the  frivolities,  the  f  dlies,  ami  m-s*" 
idlers  and  tntlcrs  who  constitute  wiuit  i*  califd  t'l"'  ™ 
world.  Yet  although  it  is  relieved  by  many  ,^ 
episodes,  the  continued  straia  of  irony  and  m«ck  vs^^'^^'^; 
becomes  rather  fatiguintr ;  and  though  tbe  style  » «'''cr; 
it  is  somewhat  too  m  i;,  und  laboured  for  the  sulys*  • 
bides  this  and  his  l.u.vul  pieces,  Parini  also  wrote 
rime  ptwn'i'H,  and  otli?r  compositions  of  that  class.  • 
PARIS,  the  metropolis  of  France,  situated  on  lhe"7 
Seine,  in  48»  SO*  N.  lat.  and  2"  20'  E.  long.. about 
in  a  direct  line  aoutb-soulb-east  of  iondon;  oriiti^ 
bv  the  usual  route,  viz.  72  miles  flpom  the  fejg 
oliioe,  London,  to  Dover;  about  •:2  inilc.-i  0»r»^|."li 
Dover  to  Calais ;  and  J  5  7  miles  ftom  Calais,  by  -Am*^^ 
Beauvais,  to  Paris.  It  is  in  the  departOUOl  «  Sih» 
which  it  b  the  chief  town.  . , 

Pkria  ia  mmtioned  hy  Cbsw  under  tbe  nani«  o(l^-^ 
iJkSmi,  OrK^     8  j  liL  67, 69),  and  it  VMtbMi  U^*^ 
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wn  of  tho  Parisii,  a  tnl»o  probably  of  the  Belgic  stock, 
that  part  of  the  Scino  now  traverses  Pari»  were 

r  i  cntly  flvc  small  islands,  on  one  of  wbteh,  now  the  island 
I  ^.i  Cil^,  Lutetia  stood.  This  island  was  then  of  smaller  di- 
:i-iiiiis  i!kiii  lit  JlrL'^L■nt,  two  Mil, (111  r  i>li;ul.s  at  itswejitcrn 
ireroity  having  been  incorporated  with  it.    Lutetia,  an* 
cedent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  was  an  unwalled  plaoe. 
te  etymology  of  tbe  name  of  the  Faruit  haa  b«en  mneh 
-  puted.   Dutaare  conjeetaiM  that  it  meant '  inhaUtatiti 
the  fronti.  r."    A  Briii-li  tribe,  in  the  neigb^ovirbwd  of 

tovrn  of  HuU  lit  Vurkshiiv.  had  the  same  designation, 
lit  B.C.  i4,  Cffsar  convoked  at  Lutetia  an  assembly  of 
e  nations  of  GauL  ^Cm^De  Bell.  GaU.,  lib.  vi.  3.)  la 
0  funeral  rebellion  of  the  Gallic  nations*  tho  following 
ar.  T-ulelia  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  to  prevent  ita  fidliiig 
t»>  thi"  ii:inds  of  the  Romans;  but  it  i>ubsequcnlly  came 
ith  the  of  (; ml  mio  iliLir  power,  and  in  the  iliv.  .  in 
lUo  country  made  by  them  was  included  in  tho  province 
'  Lugdunensis  Qnaria,  or  Senonia. 
Fur  the  ufxt  f  nir  centuries  the  place  is  hardly  noticed, 
:cept  by  the  g(  o^'i  aphcrs,  by  whom  tho  name  b  Tanousljr 
ntti-n  ;  nor  dots  it  rippi,ar  to  have  been  of  any  imiioit  uire 
itil  the  later  per»o«i  ot  tUe  Roman  dominion.  Abuui  a.u 
iS  or  360  it  took  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged, 
ariaii.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bisboprie,  perhaps  as  early  as 
le  tnidille  of  the  third  oentury.  Lntotia  was  the  ikrourito 
•sidi-nco  of  .Tulian  while  he  crnvnmod  tbe  provinces  of 
ni-.l  with  tbe  rank  of  C;i'sar.  Iti  or  nboui  the  yvnv  4"J4  it 
taken  by  the  Franks  uiulct  Cluvis.  Undei  tin  Homnns 
le  buildings  connected  with  the  town  extended  bcynud  tho 
)«nd  to  hoth  banks  of  tho  river. 

.Several  traces  of  Roman  possession  have  been  discovered 
P.ins.  and  some  still  remain.  In  the  isle  of  La  Cn6, 
rtth  tlie  cbuir  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  an  ahar 
'  J  upiter  was  dug  up,  or  rather  a  number  of  stones  beai  uig 
ulptures  in  relief  and  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions, 
hicb  belong  to  the  leign  of  Tiborius  C»sar>  indicate  that 

L.utetfai  the  gods  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Crouls 
<-ro  j'liiitly  worslupnecl.  In  17s4.  during  the  firection  of 
le  Palais  do  Justice-  (courts  tA'  ),  a  sculptured  s.loiie 
loro  than  six  feet  high,  \viih  (ij^mis  in  relief  on  its  four 
des,  was  discovered.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  the 
tmaina  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct  were  discovered  in  form- 
ig  the  place  or  square  of  Louis  XV.  (a.d.  1763):  and  a 
a.%in,  presumed  to  be  connected  with  this  aqneduet,  was 
i'^lv  .no  l  I  in  the  <.'ari!i'n  uf  tlio  Palais  Royal.  Remains  of 
amb»and  other  sepulchral  antiquities  have  been  discovered 
n  tlie  Rue  Vivienne,  near  tho  Palais  Royal,  and  on  the 
lorth  bank  opposite  La  Cit^.  Other  antiqoities  were  found 
t  La  Villette  in  digging  the  basin  of  the  canal  of  the 
)arc  j.  ami  at  Motitmartre.  On  tho  south  side  of  the 
uinc  there  are  some  remains,  opposite  tho  isle  oi  LaCiie, 
•  hich  consist  of  a  large  vaulted  hall  or  apartment,  with 
mother  apartment  opening  into  it,  or  rather  forming  a  recess 
-Jilt:  the  masonry  of  these  consists  of  alternate  courses  of 
^'lone  and  bric  k,  c  n  ered  in  some  parts  w  itli  :4i:rro.  Somo 
"fmains  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct  liave  been  traced  in 
hfterent  parts  of  its  course  A  in  the  village  ((f  Areu.  il,  five 
m  Ics  Koutb  of  Paris,  to  Paris,  and  many  antiquities  were 
'nt;  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembout^g.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Gcrmaia-dBS-Pr£s  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remain  of  the  original  church  bniU  on  that 
Hte  ih  Romans,  and  lint  dedicated  to  Sainie-C^ix  and 
St.  Vincent. 

Clovi'«.  some  years  after  the  capture  of  Paris,  fixed  his  re- 
^i'lcQce  there  (a-d.  SOS),  and  was  buried  there  (aj).  511). 
It  i;ave  name  to  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  the  do- 

iiuaions  of  the  Franks  were  divided,  arid  was  nrtcr-.vards 
fi'inprehended  in  the  kingdom  or  dislricl  of  Neustna. 
Afitr  \.u.  567  it  ceased  (o  be  the  residence  of  the  kings  of 
til.:  Franks.  Several  of  the  churches  tud  other  rcligioua 
««(ab1ishnients  of  Paris  were  founded  in  the  teigna  of  Ibe 
Mcrjvingian  princes. 

In  845  the  Northmen  or  Normans  pillaged  the  city,  which 
'be  inhabitants  luid  deserted:  m  is5f>-7  they  jnllageil  it  a 
'■vcor.d  time,  and  burnt  sonicchurches :  in  861  ihey  piiiagud 

a  third  time,  and  burnt  some  more  churches.  At  lliis 
Utue  they  broke  down  'Le  grand  Punt'  (the  great  bridge) 
over  the  wider  arm  of  the  Seine  on  the  north  side  of  La 
^'i'<',  to  enable  their  Larks  to  a>eend  liiiilier  np  the  river. 
Aficr  their  retreat,  the  bridge  was  repaired  by  Ciwrles  lo 
'-'"•luve.  In  885  the  Normans  again  attacked  the  place. 
Ibrtilied  part  of  Paris  was  stiU  limited  to  the  island  of 


La  Cite,  ^hich  was  walled.  Tbe  assailants,  to  the  number 
of  33,iiU0,  made  several  unsuccessful  oltocks.  and  at  length 

retired  on  the  cooclusinn  of  a  treaty  with  the  emperor 
Charles  le  Grr>s  (a  ij.  ?•■>(;).  In  a.d.  970  the  emperor  Othon 
or  Otho  II,.  at  the  head  of  60,00i)  n.en,  advanr.  i  [..,  i'aris, 
burnt  a  suburb,  but  wa^  soon  after  attacked  and  put  to 
flight  by  Luihaire,  king  of  France.  Under  tho  Caiiovin- 
Tingians,  Paris  was  the  capital  of  a  county  comprehended 
in  theduebv  of  France.  Hugucs  Capet  inherited  both  the 
c<.uiily  and  the  duchy;  and,  upon  bis  assumpiji  n  of  the 
crown  <A.D.  y87),  they  became  part  of  the  royal  douiuins. 

Hugues  Capet,  now  kin^,  continued  to  reside  at  Paris, 
which  thus  a<jain  became  the  capital  of  the  Frankisb,  or,  as 
it  may  now  be  termed,  the  French  kingdom.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  VI.  (A.D.  JlOS-1137).  it  is  pr  >1  ible  that  the  for- 
tresses of  Le  Grand  Ch.'itelel  and  Le  i'e;it  Cb.'t relet  on  the 
north  and  -oiaii  l);uik>  of  the  river,  at  the  txiretnitu-,  of  the 
two  bridges  from  La  Cite  to  the  mainland,  were  built:  they 
were  demolished,  Le  Petit  ChStelet  in  1782,  and  tjB  Grand 
Chitelet  in  1802.  By  the  same  king  or  his  successor  Louis 
Vn.  the  snbvrbs  on  the  nordi  and  sooth  banks  were  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  tliiis  incorporateil  with  the  insular  part 
of  the  city.  Under  Plnlippc  II.  Augnste,  a  new  wall  was 
built,  comprehending  a  much  larger  enclosure  than  those  of 
former  times,  both  on  the  north  and  south  bank,  and  some 
of  the  principal  streets  were  paved;  but  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Louis  XIII.  (A.D.  1610-1643)  half  the  streets  of  Paris 
were  still  destitute  of  pavement.  Two  national  colleges 
and  three  liosn  ials  were  founded,  two  market-places  were 
built,  two  aqueducts  formed  to  convey  water  to  the  northern 
part  of  Pans,  and  several  fountains  were  erected.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  wall  of  Philippe  Aiif^n^tr  vras  in 
several  parts  unoccupied  or  was  devoted  to  culturu ;  but  the 
vncaneies  \veri'  Pi!li-<1  up  partly  in  (he  monasteries,  chui  nlie''-, 
and  colleges  founded  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  his  grand- 
son? ana  entirely  by  the  bini  lmi^i  erected  by  succeeding 
princes;  so  that  in  the  leign  of  Jean  II.  Ua  13S0-lSfi4),  the 
town  had  outgrown  its  limits,  and  many  edilfees  had  been 
creeteil  \iiili  lit  tl.e  v.all-.  In  apprehension  cf  nn  attack 
from  llie  HugUJ.i  afU'i-  tho  battle  of  Poitier...  (a.d.  135G), 
new  V.  ails  were  raised  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine,  com- 
prehending a  yet  larger  cndnsure  than  those  of  Philippe 
Auguste  ;  and  on  (he  sontb  -ale  the  old  walls  were  repaired 
audi  tbe  ditches  deepened.  The  island  of  Notre  Dame  (now 
of  St.  Louis),  immediately  above  that  of  La  CitA,  was  also 
fortified  by  a  dilch  dug  acre  --  il, 

Le  prevot  des  marchandt  (the  provost  of  the  traders)  was 
at  this  time  a  person  of  considerable  impoitanoe.  Pairis 
had  no  regular  municipality,  but  the  traders  or  merdianta 
who  resided  there  had  formed  themselves  into  an  associated 
body  V-onfrrrie),  on  which  (vn  1220)  Philippe  Augusto 
iiad  coultrred  several  privilegti  and  a  limited  judicial  au- 
thority. This  association,  which  was  sometimes  termed 
La  Hanse  J^iriiienne,  gradually  came  to  occupy  the  place 
of  n  municipal  body. 

The  treaty  of  Troyes  (a.d.  1420)  and  tlip  events  conncrff  ! 
with  il  gave  Paris  into  the  power  of  the  Kngli  b  luirn,  and 
tlie  city  remained  nnder  the  L;ovo!ninrni  of  Henry  VI., 
kinjj  of  England  and  claimant  of  the  throne  uf  Fnmee  ;  or 
rather, imder  the  governroentof  the  regent  dnk'  of  He<ii  irrl, 
from  A.O.  1421  to  1436.  In  1429  It  was  attacked  by  tbe 
troops  of  Charles  VIT.  of  France  nnder  the  command  of 
.li  annc  d'.\rc,  but  the  assailant ?  wrr.'>  rcpnlse<l.  In  1430 
it  WiLs  tukea  by  the  French  under  the  count  of  Richemonf, 
constable  uf  France,  and  the  count  Dunois,  with  the  aid  of 
the  townspeople  The  English  earrison  was  surprised  and 
put  to  (he  sword,  except  a  few  who  retired  to  the  fbrtress  of 
the  Bastille,  and  surrendered  upon  terms. 

During  tho  troubled  period  of  the  dynasty  of  Vnlois,  tho 
edifices,  public  and  private,  of  the  city  vere  grafhuilly  im- 
proving in  character.  The  population  of  Paris  in  the  latter 
half  of  tho  fifteenth  ceiitury  is  supposed  by  Didaure  to  have 
been  about  1A0,000.  Thejpolice  of  the  place  was  wretched ; 
and  it  is  a  manifestation  or  the  pnnral  insecurity,  that  the 
enviruriH  and  snburlis,  ond  ijccn-iotially  Pari- it-elf,  wire  in- 
I'eated  with  Wulves,  wbicii  destroyed  u  cutiaideruble  number 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  state  of  morals  was  extremely  l«d, 
and  the  clergy  and  monks  and  nuns  seem  to  have  shared  in 
the  general  comiption. 

In  tho  reign  of  Fran^oi^i  I.  (he  fnrtifirations  of  Paris  were 
teii  iired  and  strenfithened.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
a  h.  I  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  partially  enlarge<l,  in 
order  to  cMnpiehend  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  then  in 
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course  of  erection,  by  C^lhorin*  de*  llediei,  the  quecn- 

ni  itlii-r.  Til.'  n  sidenco  of  tlio  king  was  at  tliat  timv  at  the 
JLouvre,  originally  a  fortress  ol  anlient  date,  which  Iiarl  Wuu 
made  a  royal  Tosidenes^  and  enlarged  and  adoi  iu^il  by  the 
care  of  sueeeniTO  MverdgDB.  It  was  at  Ihia  ttmo  being 
pradually  rebuilt  The  rebttilding  of  the  suburb  of  Bu 
Goniia;o,  on  the  sovith  si  h'  of  the  livt  r.  wliicli  lintl  been 
ruined  in  the  wars  o{'  ihe  liitt-ciilh  cciUmy.  was  cuiusnenced 
ami  some  of  its  streets  pavtd  in  the  time  of  Fran9oi9  I. ;  and 
in  the  raiep  of  Henri  III.  a  bridge  was  erected  (near  wliere 
the  Pont  Royal  nowatancta)  to  connect  the  quarter  of  the 
Ltuvrt"  with  tliis  sulniih.  Tliii?  appenn  'o  have  been  the 
only  bridge  across  the  undivided  struarn  u{  the  Seine.  There 
wore  five  other  bridges  which  conuLi  irrl  the  islaiul  of  I-a 
Cit6  vilh  the  main.  Two  of  these,  long  known  as  Le  Grand 
Pont  (on  the  site  of  the  present  Pantau  Change)  and  Le 
Petit  Pont,  liad  exiytcd  f  .r  ;  nthf>r  bridges  at  those  parts  had 
existed)  from  tlio  tune  of  Uio  Romans.  The  Pjnt  ties  I 
Moulin H  {va\\W  bii  l^o),  connected  LaLit<'  \vith  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  a  litt!f»  belnw  the  Pmt  au  Change. 

The  other  tw  o  bridge  s  we  re  the  PtMt  Notre  Dame  and 
tlio  Pbnt  St.  Michel.  Pont  Notre  Dana,  ft  wooden  bridge, 
•which  united  Cite  with  the  north  bank,  was  built  a.m. 
1413,  in  the  place  of  a  former  pi  ivatc  l>riil<;c  c  nr.municatint; 
with  some  mills  on  the  river,  and  rebuilt  of  stone  (a.d.  1500- 
lili) :  it  is  at  pasent  the  oldest  bridge  in  Paris.  Pont  St. 
Michel,  of  antiant  but  unknown  origin,  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
(a.d.  1378-1387),  damaged  and  repaired  repeatedly,  and  was 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  reign 
of  Henri  II.,  successor  of  Francois  I.  (a.d.  154'J),  the  ei-cc- 
iion  of  the  present  Hotel  de  Villo  was  commenced,  but  it 
was  not  finished  till  more  than  half  a  century  afterward. 
Tlie  police  of  the  rity  continued  to  be  in  a  wretchedly  in- 
elKcient  slate.  The  number  of  robbers  and  others  cngaf^ed 
in  lawless  pursuits  wos  estimated  by  a  contcm|>orary  autho- 
rity at  6000  to  7000:  the  panpL  i  s  u  tre  estimated  by  another 
authority  at  8000  to  9000 ;  both  of  which  iittinbers  are  evi- 
dent exafseratbns.  The  whole  popalation,  in  tlie  time  of 
Hoiiri  111.,  i-j  estimated  to  have  been  200,000  or  upwards. 

la  the  religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pari.s 
was  the  scene  of  sevenil  reni  n Ual  lo  cvriil..  [Bastho- 
LOMBW,  Massacre  or  St.]  Iu  lj&8  tho  Parisians,  who  had 
crabraced  the  parly  of  the  Loa^,  barricaded  tho  streets 
witli  cliaiiis,  witli  tlic  pnvinti-strnp^  torn  up  for  the  occasion, 
ajid  with  cii-Ls  of  c.ulh;  Jind  iiiamiing  tho  barricades  with 
musnueteern,  defeated  thu  ti nups  (to  the  numhor  of  COOU) 
which  Henri  HI.  had  brought  into  the  city.  Henri  quitted 
Paris  next  day,  and  tho  city  came  entirely  into  the  power  of 
the  League.  This  revolt  is  known  in  history  aa  'the  day  of 
tho  barricades.* 

Upon  the  assassinaLiun  (if  the  Gui-es  at  Bloi.s  (December, 
1^8t>),  the  Partsiaaa  broke  out  mtu  ii  iVcsh  revolt :  tho  dnUe 
of  Anmale  WBB choMi  gofemor,  aii<l  tlio  dii'crttL.a  oi  utTaus 
waa  liMimed  by  a  committee  of  the  Leaguo,  deaignatcd 
'the  Council  of  Sixteen.*  Henri  IH.,  who  had  eifectod  a 
reconciliation  with  Henri  of  Navarre,  chief  of  the  Hugue- 
not party,  advanced  to  besiege  Paris,  which  was  now  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  oi  Mayenne,  brother  of  the  mur- 
dered Guises:  but  the  aaaatsinatioD  of  Henri  III.  at  St. 
Cloud  (Aui;ust20,  1680)  anrested  his  purpose.  The  siege 
was  formoil  on  tho  3Ut  of  tho  following  October,  by  his  suc- 
cessor Henri  of  Navarre,  now  Henri  iV.  Tho  suburb  of 
Sc.  Germain  was  plundered,  but  the  siege  was  raised  soon 
afterwank,  and  the  king  retired  with  his  army.  In  the  fol- 
lowing May  (1590)  the  aieite  was  renewed,  the  suburbs  were 
all  taken  in  one  night,  and  the  gates  were  strictly  bloclwided. 
The  elTect  of  this  measure  on  a  (topulation  so  vast  was  li  uly 
dreacltul.  The  Ino^t  lo  itlisomc  articles  were  consumed  for 
£mh1  ;  numbers  perished,  and  parts  of  the  city  were  almost 
rediwed  to  solitude.  Henri,  moved  with  compassion,  allowed 
3000  of  the  poorer  class  to  pass  out  of  the  place,  «nd  repeat- 
edly admitted  supplies  of  provisions  to  enter.  The  approach 
of  a  Spanish  forco  under  the  duke  of  P.iviu;i  obliged  him  to 
raise  the  siege  (Auj^iist  30) ;  nnd  he  did  not  obtain  posses- 
sion of  his  capital  till  March,  lu'J4,  and  then  only  by  bribing 
tho  governor  (the  duke  of  Brissac)  and  otb«r  iafloential 
persons. 

In  tho  reign  of  Hcnii  IV.  Paris  received  ninny  iniprove- 
nicnts.  The  Pont  Neuf,  wlutli  h:ul  l  eeii  commenced  in  tho 
raign  of  Uenri  HI.,  was  completed  by  Henri  IV.,  and  the 
two  westernmost  of  the  tsUodx  in  the  Seine  were  united  to 
that  of  La  Cild.  Alt  the  bridges,  except  the  Pont  Ncuf, 
vet*  at  Ihia  time  lined  villibouaqa.  la  jmpcet  «f  dsiniU* 


ne«B  and  leenTityftoiB  robbery,  little  improvment  f«i, 
to  hnve  taken  ])bco.    In  the  rcian  nf  Loui*  XIll.  an  - 
niense  number  of  religious  esliiblishmenl-.  stpre  foun!. ' 
Paris.    The  palace  of  the  Luxemb<)ur_^  ^  j-;  bu  It  l<v  Mri 
de*  Medici;  the  Jardin  des  Ptantea  w^  kui  out  dwilv'i 
the  deairo  and  nnder  the  direction  of  Labnase,  ont  rf'i., 
king's  physicians ;  and  the  Palais  Royal  was  built  :ni  r 
Academic  fjuudwl  by  Ckirdmal  Richelieu.  New  \til[i-,a. 
erected  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  city,  enclosingm-j 
siderablo  space  north  of  tho  Taileries  and  cxtendis;  i 
eircoit  of  the  enclosure  nearly  to  ttn  line  of  tbe  |tt»-j 
bonlcvard".    The  islnnd  of  Notre  Dame,  or  St.  Lii;;)  , 
eiilirely  covcrcil  willi  houses  and  joined  tu  tlic  ru;;- 
two  bridges.   The  Pont  au  Chnnyc  was  n-builf.  r, i : 
wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  river  where  tbe  Punt 
now  stands.  The  police  of  the  city  underwent  liltlsdwtiR 
disorders  of  every  kiml  were  of  fioqucnt  occurrcr.w,  b 
1621  the  mub  made  an  altarkon  the  Huguenots  who ii  - 
reluL  iiin!;  from  worship  at  Chaieiiton.  mutilated  tlii»ni.' 
ter,  and  murdered  several  of  the  hearers.   £ CHAiunt/t  j 
Tlie  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  tfoiutletl  fnULiat 
Paris  was  the  principal  scene  of  disorder.  Theoenm  if 
Mazarin,  who  were  known  by  tho  designation  of  frsixf 
(slingcrs),  or  collectively  as  the  Frnii<lt\  were  suffc:^: 
the  Parisians.   On  occasion  of  the  impiisunuicDtof  Br. > 
sel,  one  of  the  members  of  tho  parliament  of  F^;< ' 
1648)»the  populace  rose,  barricacled  the  slreetik  itfiwl 
the  French  and  Swiss  guards,  and  ultimately  ob(iiBtl*V 
release  of  Broussel.    Next  year  new  troubles  brck- 
the  Frondeurs,  in  arms,  occupied  Paris  itself;  the  -.r. 
troops,  under  the  prince  of  Cond6,  occupied  St.  D(i;;^. 
Cloud,  and  Charenton,  in  tbe  vicinity.  Some  tkincaa 
took  place,  but  peace  was  soon  made.  In  18Mtbepii«| 
of  ("'ond;',  who  had  joined  the  parly  opposed  to  Mu^. 
and  tlio  court,  was  wuh  his  amiy  attacked  in  the  >ul:.i*</ 
St.  Antoino  by  the  royal  army  under  Tnrctincaii 
only  saved  from  destruction  by  being  admitted  m  { 
Tumnlta  and  intilgnes  atilt  continued  until  the     .  i 
the  king  into  Paris  a  few  months  after.   Tiic  rilv s^M\ 
so  much  from  this  unsettled  statu  ol  alTiurs.  tLtatin  iJlIli 
was  cstininteil  that  there  were  in  Paris  40.000  patij^'T^- 

In  the  long  reign  of  I.A>ui8  XIV.  (1643-1-15)  ft-""-"  l 
greatly  extended  and  improved.    A  great  numbet  t'.:^ , 
ous  and  chniiiable  establ'sliiiieiits  wure  f.iu tided, 3B« 
churches  and  chapel.-,  built.    Anion::;  l!ie  inore  nrn'oi'^ 
of  the  cha'.i!ai;le  institutions  were  tlie  imn.cn-u  a'crk- 
colled  L'llopilai  General  or  La  Salpcintre  (fsioK 
A.D.  I65fi),  nnd  its  dependency,  the  BieCtre  [Bicnflf  .  - 
the  hospital  or  osyluin  for  old  soldiers,  known  a*  i^^'  '^"^ 
dcs  Invalidcs.   Louis  made  considerable  alietitiutis  inW 
Lt)nvre,  cetniilcted  tho  buddmy  c  f  the  TuiU:     l^''' * 
anew  the  f,'ardeni  of  tiiat  |ialacf,  and  foniicd  llcpV* 
walk  or  gavdeii  of  the  Champs  Elys^es,  nnd  the  phw 
squares  of  Vendflme,  of  I^s  Victoircs,  aiidoflrfCKf*®* 
Tlie  triumphal  arches  or  gates  of  St.  Denitsod 
and  many  fountains  were  also  erei  ted  at  this  time;  i^'^^ 
vator)'  nnd  several  theatres  were  built,  and  the  P*''^ 
and  Pont  do  Grammonl  (tlie  last  connecting  tbe  i>I' 
vier  with  the  northern  bank  of  tbe  river)  were  coiutri-^ 
The  old  and  now  dilapidated  fortifications  on  Ihe  n'^  ;  ':; 
<<f  tho  Seine  weie  demolished,  and  the  preM'nt  lin-'c^- 
boulevords  in  that  part  of  Paris  was  foimcd, 
were  laid  out,  and  quays  made  olong  the  bank*  <• 
river:  tbe  police  of  the  city  experienced  several  icpf 
ments,  the  streets  were  lighted,  though  in  a 
efheicnt  manner,  and  the  elcaiilmess  of  ihecily*"^ 
what  attended  to.    The  population  of  i'aiis  "^^'J 
the  reigii  of  Louis  XIV.,  'was  last  approtefaiqg  Mil 


lion. 


The  long  reii^of  Lonifl  XV.fAJfc  1715-i'"\'"7: 
earlier  part  of  that  of  Loni^  XVL  (a.d. 
nisli  few  locjil  incidents.    Tho  distress  caused  by  we  ii> 
rial  I'lojorls  ofLaw(  \.n.  17 20)  occosioneil     '■'^ ," 
The  years  1/27-31  were  marked  by  ibo  '^'"f":  f 
scenes  of  fanaticism  which  first  ocewved  at  w  j  ■■•^ 
Paris,  a  Jaiisenist  clergyman.  [JansknI»W.j 
bakers'  shops  were  plundered  by  n  mob  excited  *f"* 
ncss  of  eorn.  .  t, 

From  the  commencement  of  the  tcign 
the  period  of  the  Rcvolutbn,  Paris  received  <^"iJ 
accessions  both  to  its  extent  nnd  the  number ot  i« ^i^  ^ 
buildings.   Ecclesiastical  ehlablishraetits  lb< 

CKue:  tho  ohonii«r  Bte^Q£imn«y«(DMFM">^^ 
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volutionary  period),  the  Hotel  dcs  Monnoies  (or  Mint), 
td  the  Ecole  Militaire  (Hilitaiy  Sctioolj  were  built ;  mar- 
ft-plaees  mi  honses  in  oomid«rBb1e  number  were  fwmctl: 

unlains  and  theatres  ori'rted;  a  line  oT boulevards  foriuou 
.  the  south  side  of  ibe  river;  i!iti  Pi-tit Pout, whitli  uuilud 
e  Citi"  with  the  soiuli  l>ank  uf  the  river,  rebuilt;  the 
acc  Luuis  XV.  laid  out;  and  the  erection  of  Ibd  Pont 
mis  XVI.  cutninoDced.  Paris  was  also  surrounded  by  a 
ill,  coraprehending  a  mnrh  Inr^^cr  area  than  any  previous 
c!(jiiurc  and  designed  to  prevent  the  iutruductioQ  of 
ai  tiioditi6$  vithoat  tba  paymBnl  of  tlie  vetraiai,  or  loctd 

i  lie  lut  il  hist  ii  y  Paris  during  the  Revolution  is  in  fact 
u'  history  of  flie  Revolution  itself,  of  which  it'.vas  thoprin- 
jal  scene.  In  1789  (July  14)  the  Baslillc  was  taken  and 
inidishedby  I'an.sians.  In  October  of  ihf  >ttnie  year 
?  king  was  biuugiit  JVom  Versailles  to  Pans  by  the  Pa- 
.  L !  L  mob,  who  hud  gone  to  Versailles.  On  the  attempt  of 
e  king  to  quit  Fnuicu  (21st  June,  1791)  some  lioUog  took 
ICC,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1792  fresh  eommoUons  oc- 
rrcJ.  On  the  20th "June  tbc  Tuileries  were  attacked  by 
populace,  and  the  lives  of  ihe  royal  family  endangered ; 
•A:e  lOth  August  that  palace  was  again  attacked,  and 
e  king's  SwiM  suard«  who  defended  it  wore  alauehtered ; 
d  on  the  2nd  or  September  the  mob  broke  into  the  vari- 
s  prisons  and  mas-sacred  those  confined  in  them.  The 
ng  was  deposed,  and  the  Legislative  AsMicmblv  savo  place 
the  Coinxation,  in  uhich  the  more  violent  Oii  tbe  XOTOlttf* 
ttiata  gradQail;  obtained  the  aacenden^. 
The  gnillotine  was  ereeted  in  the  Puoe  or  Square  of 
ni-.r  XV.,  bclweoii  the  gai-dens  of  the  Tuilrrii's  mid  ihu 
j  iuips  Ely&i^tJa,  ;ind  tho  king  himseU  was  one  uf  theuarlse»i 
7tims  (-21st  January,  1793).  In  June  the  Girondist  party 
the  Convention  was  overthrown,  and  the  faction  of  the 
ountain  became  supreme.  The  clubs,  especially  that  of 
f  Jacobins,  the  commune  of  Paris,  a  self-elected  mmiioi- 
l  b^y,  and  the  conmuttees  of  thf  Convention,  were  the 
;iics  in  whivh  tbc  vii  Itiice  of  the  ]Kjjiiil,(r  ivnty  wus 
own*  'The  reign  of  terror '  now  toiumi  nocd ;  executions 
>fc  phce  daily  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.:  Charlotte  Corday, 
e  assassin  of  Marat,  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Brissot, 
;rgniaud,  and  others,  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the 
ron;li>l  i>aily  ui  the  Conventi  on,  E^ulite,  e\-duke  of  Or- 
utSp  Danton  and  Cumille  Dosraouhns,  Mountaineers 
emsdves,  Mu'lamc  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and 
uxicrouB  others  perished.  Tho  victims  at  one  time 
lountcd  to  fifty  or  sixty  a-day,  and  ocesiionalljr  exceeded 
1'  [innitier.  The  t^nuiind  of  the  place  of  execution  was 
1j«  urs  after  the  cxecutiuns  wet  with  blood.  Tho  guillu- 
L  ^a*  shifted  'rom  the  P;aee  Louis  XV.  to  the  Place  de 
Baistilleii  and  from  tbenca  to  the  Place  du  TrAn«i  at  the 
stern  extremity  of  the  city.  fh>m  whence  it  was  broaght 
ck  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.  for  the  execution  of  Robei- 
-•rre  and  his  associates  (iSth  July.  1794),  which  nut  au 
d  to  'the  reign  of  terror.'  Tiie  Convention,  freed  from 
e  tyranny  which  Robe»pierre  had  established,  restricted 
9  power  of  the  terrible  oommittees,  abolished  the  commune 
Paris,  and  reduced  the  clubs  to  subordination.  Thr  Poly- 
L-hnic  School,  the  Institute,  and  the  Bureau  dos  L<  n<;UU(!es 
•  c  their  establishment  to  the  Convention.  In  1  7':o  the  fan- 
in  rabble  rose  repeatedly  against  the  government,  but  wn  e 
It  down  by  the  armed  force  of  the  forty-eight  '  8ection>,' 
wai int  )  which  Paris  had  been  divided.  In  October, 
li.;^  Lumed  force  itself  rose  against  the  Omvention, 
it  was  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of  tho  line  at 
iris,  commanded  nominally  by  Barras,  but  really^  by  Bo- 
iparte.  The  government  of  r  rancc  now  passed  into  the 
nidi*  of  the  two  legislative  councils  and  tho  executive 
ledory.  In  February,  179G,  a  new  municipal  government 
^»  i^ivcn  to  Paris,  or  rather  twelve  governments,  one  to 
ich  of  twelve  districts  iutu  which  it  had  been  divided, 
he  year  17'J9  was  marked  by  another  tumultuous  revolu- 
on  cfTeciud  by  Bonaparte,  with  tho  aid  of  the  miUtary  offi- 
m  and  of  a  parly  both  in  the  exeetttive  directory  and  the 
Wo  k-;i>lilive  b'i(!;e>.  rj  iiiaj  arte,  successively  first  consul 
ud  emperor,  became  the  vniual  head  of  the  uaiiun,  and 
mder  nis  vigorous  and  able  government  Paris  enjoyed 
hnost  uninterrupted  quiet  till  the  year  1814.  Under  the 
"'■ernaient  of  Buonaparte,  Paris  was  greatly  uapi-oved. 
I'aris  was  taken  30th  of  Mareh.  1 S  1 4, by  the  allied  farrcs 
'■'<Jer  the  command  <>f  I'r.r.eo  Schwartzenborg,  who  was 
■<^>lupauied  by  tho  allied  suvercigns.    A  gallant  defence 
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by  the  nati rmal  guard,  and  tho  students  of  the  Pulytechnie 
and  Veterinary  Scliools.  The  authorities  in  command  in 
the  city  capitulated,  and  on  tho  Slst  the  allied  sovci-cigns 
anil  their  tiuop^  entered,  amic]>t  every  mark  of  wc'ronie  by 
the  peuplc.  N.i[)i>1l Jii  was  deUaaued  and  the  liuuibons 
restored.  Next  m  ir  N;ip  ikon  returned  (20lh  March),  and 
was  received  by  ihc  military  at  Paris  witli  general  joy»  but 
the  defeat  of  Waterloo  brought  tho  allied  English  and 
Prussian  armies,  under  AVellinglon  and  lUui  l  er,  before  thu 
city.  The  troops  in  garrison  amounted  tu  ;u.i  UO  or  00,000, 
besides  nat;nnal  Ljfiiauls  and  volunteers,  who  entered  into  a 
conventi  ii>  (.:rd  July)  to  quit  Paris  and  retire  behind  the 
Loire.  On  tl:e  Sthof  Jttly,  Louis XVIIL  re-cntciod  Paris, 
and  the  Bourbon  government  was  restored.  A  lun:;  in- 
terval of  tranquillity  followed,  but  in  November,  l3  J7,on  tho 
election  of  liberal  deputies  at  Paris,  considerable  riots  took 
place;  barricades  were  lormcd,  which  wero  taken  and  over- 
thrown by  the  gendurmcrio  and  troops  of  the  hno.  In  It-  iO 
came  the  Revolutaoaof  the  three daya(27th.  29ih.  and  ;:!jth 
of  July,  which  overthrew  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  s  nd  e^ia- 
blishea  thai  uf  Orleans.  In  this  meraoraMu  struggle  ahovo 
four  thousand  buiricadcs  were  formed,  and  the  rclayun;  of 
the  navi'mont  torn  up  for  this  purpose  cost  'J60,0iio  francs, 
or  above  19,9001.  Of  the  Psrisians,  76ii  were  killed  uud 
about  4500  wounded.  The  troops  and  gendarmerie  appear 
to  have  hi.st  about  70  kdled  and  3oe  Meumled  T bey  were 
commanded  Ly  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusu. 

In  October,  1 S30,  a  mob  aro.sc  to  demand  the  death  of  the 
ox-miuistors(Pohgoae  and  his  associates)  than  on  their  trial, 
but  it  was  put  down  without  dHBeulty.  In  December,  fresh 
troubles  were  excited  by  tlin  sentcnca  on  the  ex-miuislers 
not  being  capital,  but  lliese  also  were  easily  repressed. 
In  18.32,  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Geneial  Lamatque 
(0th  June),  the  republican  party  made  a  more  serious  at- 
tempt at  insuireotbn.  Bameades  were  raised*  and  the  in* 
snr;_'ei:ts  mastered  In"  fnrre  nr  at"t  several  ef  tlie  smaller  pi  ^ts 
of  the  military,  but  tiio  Hoops  of  Une  and  ihi?  na'-unu.! 
|.'uaril  were  too  strong  for  them,  e-^pe'  ially  as  the  bulk  uf  the 
citizens  tlid  not  sympathise  with  the  rioters.  Since  that 
period  Paris  has  bceo  sevnal  times  troubled  byeommotions, 
though  of  small  importuu^  and  by  repeated  •ttempts  to  as- 
sassinate the  king. 

The  limits  of  Paris  are  der.neil  Ly  the  wall  erected  (for 
fiscal  purpo!>es>  in  ihe  icigii  of  Louts  XVI.;  tho  outlmo 
thus  formed,  though  broken  by  many  irregularities,  appnoi* 
mates  to  an  oval,  having  ita  longer  diameter,  from  west- 
north-west  to  east>iouth-east,  about  5  miles,  and  its  shorter 
diameter  3J  miles.  The  ineluded  area  is  about  J-'iOi'  am  ei. 
or  13^  square  miles.  The  number  of  barriers  or  cutrunees 
through  this  wall  was  GO  in  1825,  but  several  have  been 
walled  up, and  in  1830  they  were  reduced  to  60.  iBiritottd 
H«  Hutmeai  Seenet.)  Most  of  these  *  barriers*  have  toll- 
houjcs  attached  to  them,  at  which  the  octrois,  or  loe;il  duties 
ou  goods  euteriiig  the  capital,  are  levied.  Round  the  viuli 
of  Paris,  on  the  outer  side,  is  a  road,  planted  with  fine  rows 
of  trees,  forming  what  is  termed  the '  boulevards  e.xt^eur8b' 
or  outer  boulevards.  The  eiieuit  of  the  wall  and  of  its  ae- 
rompanyin;^  boulevards  !=■  rather  more  than  10  miles.  'I'bis 
cireuit  lb  skirted  neaiiy  on  all  sides  by  heights,  so  thul  iLo 
site-  ef  the  city      ii  natural  holluw. 

Tile  "present  cnclisure  of  the  city  walls  comprehends 
several  portions,  wliirli,  as  being  without  the  walls  de- 
molished by  Louis  XIV.,  were  designated  faubourgs,  or 
suburbs,  and  which  still  retain  thut  name.  Some  viltufjcs, 
formerly  d.siinet,  Init  w'.iich  had  acquire<l,  by  tin  gradual 
extension  of  the  city,  the  character  of  suburbs,  arc  Bl^o  com- 
prehended within  the  present  boundar)  ,  and  give  name  to 
narlicular  quarters.  Of  these  suburbs  and  (juartcn  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal:— On  the  west,  Chaillot,  adjacent 
to  tlie  Champs  Kl\hees;  on  tlio  north-west,  the  Faubourg 
St.  lionor^  and  the  Faubourg  du  Ruule;  on  the  nortli,  the 
Chauss^-o  d'Antin  (one  of  tho  handsomest  and  must  regiH 
krly  built  quarters  in  Paris),  the  faubourg  Muntmarire. 
the  Faubourg  Fbiasonniire,  the  Faubourg  St  Denia,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Martm;  on  the  north-east,  the  Faubourg 
du  Temple;  on  the  east,  tho  Fuubourir  St.  Anioine:  uU 
these  arc  on  the  right  or  north  bank  uf  tin-  .S -tnu.  On 
the  opposite  honk,  in  the  south-east  lan  of  the  city,  is  the 
Faubourg  St  Victor;  on  the  south  part  are  the  Faubourgs 
St.  Mirce!,  St.  Jacques,  nnd  St.  Miclu  !  :  iind  in  the  south- 
west are  llie  Faubourg  St.  Genuuin  und  iliu  quarter  of  Gros 
CatUou.  The  character  of  Miburbs  now  more  prnpetly  be 
longs  to  tiie  viUages  aad  hamlets  which  sunound  Pat^  ou 
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tbe  outside  of  lUe  wftll,  such  as  Passy  (pop.  4iC5),  on  the 
ca-jt;  Montnuirlre  fpop.  4630)  and  La  VilletU: (pop.  4999),  on 
the  nortli;  B«UeviU»  (pop.  8179),  Mentln)onUiat»  and  Cha- 
nmne,  on  the  east ;  HontrouKe  (pop.  384 on  tbe  south ; 
Vau«»iiard  (pop.  6695)  and  Grenelle  (pop.  1647),  on  the 
soulh-wost.  The  population  of  these  villages  is  from  the 
census  of  1931. 

The  Seino  passes  through  Paris  in  its  course  from  the 
■mnli-esst  to  tno  vest  side  of  tbe  endosure,  dividing  the 
ritv  into  two  unequal  parts,  that  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rtwr  Leiiii,'  by  fur  the  larger.  Irt  the  rirer  are  three 
inlands;  iln  ic  '.vcre  originnlls  five,  Lut  llie  t\vn  \v.■^tcr^nlH^t 
hate  been  uutic-d,  as  uUeady  iiuUced,  to  the  adjacent  uland 
of  La  CiiL  .  The  island  of  La  Cito.  and  that  of  Notre  Dumc, 
now  St.  Louis,  are  occttpted  by  buildings  |  the  remaining 
and  easternmost  island,  that  of  LouTier,  is  ocenpied  as  a 
dep«)t  for  firo-wood.  The  banks  of  tlic  river  aiul  of  the 
islands  of  La  Clt£  and  St.  Louis  are  (with  one  blight  in- 
terrnption)  occupied  by  stune  quajrs,  furnished  with  para- 
pets, and  formins  broad  and  oontinnous  lines  of  street,  vitb 
stone  stairs  at  durerent  parts.  There  are  at  different  inter- 
\.ils  wharfs  or  places  for  landing  gootls,  tRrmcd  by  the 
French  *porls.'  The  river  is  crossied  by  lumiorous  bridcrcs, 
connecting  the  banks  \u".ii  uach  oilit-r,  ur  wiib  the  l^lull(l8, 
or  the  islands  one  with  another.  These  bridges  arc  of  vari- 
ous materials ;  one  is  of  wood ;  the  others  are  of  wood  and 
iron,  stone  ami  iron,  or  stone,  or  they  nre  chain  hridpos. 

Tlie  Poul  Nt'uf,  which  crosses  the  two  arms  of  the  Stine 
with  the  intermediate  portion  nt  the  isle  of  La  C'lK  ,  sc  ircely 
exceeds  the  new  London  bridge  or  the  Southwnrk  bridge  in 
length,  and  Mis  considetmbly  short  of  Waierloo  or  West- 
mi  nsrcr  :  the  (ither  bridges  aie  icaieely  half  tbe  length  of 
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TiiL>  central  part  of  the  town,  vhich  is  by  far  the  oldest, 
has  narrow  and  crooked  i>tre«iti>,  skirted  with  tall  gloomy- 
looking  houses,  ehiefly  built  of  stone.  The  outer  parts  of 
the  town  are  more  regularly  laid  out.  Tbe  gvsateir  part  of  Uie 
streets  have  no  foot-pavement ;  and  instead  of  a  kennel  on 
cash  <idi',  \vitli  a  raised  causeway  between  them,  in  I-on- 
don,  there  is  only  one  kennel,  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
In  hghtinj:;,  as  well  as  in  cleanliness,  the  streets  of  Paris  are 
£»r  Iwhind  those  of  London.  GtvMi  improvements  have 
however  been  made  of  late  years ;  many  '  passages'  have 
been  ojipncd,  paved  with  flajj  stones,  for  (ledestrians  only ; 
some  ot  the  more  modern  struct s  are  jirovided  with  'trot- 
loirs,' or  foot  pavements,  and  'trolloii-s'  luive  been  gradually 
extetiding  in  those  of  the  older  streets  which  are  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  them.  Some  streels  are  lighted  with 
gas  ;  but  the  eommon  mode  of  lighting  is  by  lamps,  sup- 
ported on  ropes  sw  ung  across  the  street,  lietwccn  the  ojv 
posito  honiMiS.  The  boulevards  (>uMutimes  (li>tiu'j;uishcd 
as  the  boulevards  int^-ricurs)  are  a  line  of  streets,  forming  a 
dieoit  of  smaller  extent  than  the  city  walL  They  indicate, 
on  the  north  of  the  river,  the  line  of  the  ramparts  and  ditches 
demolished  and  filled  up  by  Louis  XIV.;  on  the  south  side 
they  aic  of  hiter  date,  and  take  a  wider  circuit  than  the 
anticnt  walls.  They  are  planted  throughout  with  alleys 
of  trees,  and  the  northtvn  boulflTBVda  are  the  gajeat  tbo* 
roughfarcs  in  Paris. 

The  lar<;cst  of  the  places  or  squares  is  that  of  Lotiis 
XV.,  or  I-.i  Concordo;  tlie  other  iiiincljial  ]<laces  nie  the 
Place  Veudi  nie,  the  Place  dca  V  icluircs  aiul  thu  i'Jnce  du 
TrOnc  (I  ^ib  circular),  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  the  Place 
Royale.  These  'places'  are  not  commonly  occupied  by 
gardens,  like  the  squares  of  London;  but  some  of  them  are 
adorned  v.ith  columns,  statues,  fountains,  nr  other  demra- 
tiuns.  Tlierc  are  several  public  gardens  and  walLi,  us  the 
i^rdens  of  tlic  Tuilcriea,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Palais 
Royal;  the  Champs  Elysies  (Elysian  Fields),  the  Avenue 
de  Neuilly,  and  the  numerous  avenues  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ecnie  Militnirc,  which  are  streets  or  roads  lined  with 
alley*  ui'  hx'a,  hke  the  boulevards.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is 
a  very  large  enclosure,  attarlu'l  to  the  Ecole  Militairc,  and 
used  fur  reviews  ;  the  Esulauado  des  Invalides  is  a  garden 
or  pleasure-ground  extending  fton  the  Hdteldes  Invalides 
to  the  bank  i  f  the  river. 

Architfrtiii ( Vh(\i\\<e  Aui^usto  during  his  long  rclRn 
(I  ISO-I  J'23)  did  mucli  1  ;r  nnpr  iviiif^  and  fortifying  Pan-. : 
he  eiihrged  the  old  chfitoou  of  the  Louvre^  first  founded 
by  Dasobcrt  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  eentury,  and 
rebuilt  by  Louis  to  Gros  about  1 1 10.  Yet  excepting  Notre 
Dame  (commenced  in  tbe  early  part  of  tbe  eleventh  cen- 
turfj  %iMi  whoae  portal  w  west  front  Is  suppoaed  to  have  been 


completed  in  the  lime  of  Philippe  Auguste,  althouKli y.!,. 
portions  are  of  later  dale),  and  one  or  two  other  crcl'-.-- 
tical  structures,  there  is  little  even  in  the  older  paruM  u 
city  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Francis  I  (Ip; 

1547). 

Of  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  ocntnry  the  a-  : 
tectural  jtliysiognamy  is  f^raphieallT  sketched  by  V.'; 
Hugo,  in  that  chapter  of  his  *  Notre  Dame'  which  attt 
tied  *  Paris  ik  vol  d'oiscau.'    Fnnets  1.  cau=e<l  t(>e  mr^ 
Louvre  t9  be  demolished  and  a  new  palaoe  b^guaAw* 
dcsitins  of  Pierre  Leaeot,  of  whose  work  there  is  novKas 
ing  tiiat  portion  of  the  interior  court  which  hns  been  u:: 
the  Old  Louvre,  in  order  to  di-^tinguush  it  from  therfc:  _ 
ditions  made  by  Louis  XIV.    Still,  although  many  of  tic 
older  parts  of  the  city  date  from  the  middle  uf  the  nmti. 
century,  it  is  hardly  befMB  the  beginning  of  the  eirhteel 
that  Paris  generally  be^au  to  s-how  itself  at  all  in  its  p  er 
stale.   The  Revoluijou  caused  the  destruction  or si;;,- 
sion  of  many  churches  and  convents,  some  of  iriirti  fx 
sinee  been  converted  to  secular  uses.  PoUejiiwiik 
ambilbn  prompted  Nnpoleon  to  endearour  ti  dkr  in 
tracer  of  tlie  revolutionary  period  ;  and  mo':*  mtjir.KPori 
is  greatly  imlcbttid  to  him  not  only  for  hmiit  nteV.i 
ments  and  architectural  monumctits  Imt  nt  c  v^'-' 
for  extensive  plans  of  seneral  iroprovcracnt,  ufi 
works  of  public  utility.  The  erection  of  spscioBi  asJ  tc 
vciiient  covered  markets,  of  piihlie  nbottoirs,or  jhtr*:- 
houses,  of  several  new  bridges  ncro-s  the  Seine,  an^i'« 
athUiional  pul>ltc  fountains,  bc~-ulci>  the  furn.sttoa  cf 
Canal  de  TOurcq,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tkcr- 
more  abundantly  with  water,  are  among  the  useful  - 
his  reign.    ARain,  the  clearing  the  quays  along  both  . 
of  the  river  tVoin  many  erections  that  disfigure*! 
structed  them;  the  openiii;:  the  n<  hie  avenue  of  tb??- 
Castiglione  into  the  Place  Vendume ;  tiie  Rue  Rivti.i. 
togetberwith  the  intrwluction  of  trotto  rs  or  foot  pve'^.j 
were  of  very  great  public  utility.  The  axcbitecutn|^ 
jocts  first  commenced  by  Napoleon  hnve  been  lisieMsd 
on  witli  more  or  less  v:;;uur  niid  spirit,  ar.J  tl'.c 
Louis  l'hilipp<3  has  Ijeeii  one  of  <:;reaf  acLvUi  - 
respect.    The  completion  of  the  Madeleine  and  the  kr 
I'Etoile.  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux.  Arts,  atid  the  Ilutc:  ^  ai 
Quai  d'Orsny,  the  erection  of  terersl  new  churtSft.  M 
the  cxfensi^e  works  now  in  progress  both  at  tbePiiW-' 
Juijtice  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  new  halls  and  ns*' 
of  the  Louvre,  and  many  other  public  works  be«t  -  ' 
mony  to  the  encourwement  given  to  art  by  the  f:'->' 
king  of  the  French,  nivate  enterprise  has  »ho  im 
of  late  years  both  f  t  ll:e  embellishment  and  iajprovtufl 
of  the  capital :  and  a  vast  number  of  bandMoe  v|* 
houses  have  been  erectcfl,  in  some  places  forming  ^-J' 
entirely  new  districts,  and  a  new  branch  cf  atthii^' 
and  dotation  has  been  dispbyed  in  cal?*  iri||^»-  > 
many  of  which  are  fitted  up  in  the  most 
manner.  In  some  of  them  not  only  gildins;  but  W'^"'^". 
extensively  (^iii]>loycd,  and  occasionally  «:!■>       '  ^  ^■ 
nor  arc  paintings  in  the  Pompeian  style,  witi*  ^^''^ 
allegorical  subjects,  by  any  meant  uncommoo. 
roerous  Passages,  or  covereo  avenues  of  sbopd  «ai»" 
Lowthcr  Arcade  in  London,  may  likewiie 
among  the  modern  irnprovemenls  of  liic  Frrncli  f<i^ 
of  which  the  Passage  Colbert  and  one  or  two  ilbefir"'* 
considerable  architectural  beauty.  ^.^j 
Before  making  a  few  remarks  on  somo  of  tbt  |n  . 
buildings  of  Paris,  we  sbalt  briefly  point  out  s^mc  - 
leading  characteristics  of  the  French  capilal  "  "'^'^ 
ith  our  own.     The  Tliames  at  London  m  «  ' 


Willi     v'ui  11.         X  iiu     AI*aiu«;i9    tia    *-^«'  — .       I  I 

river  than  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  its  bridges,  "'"f^'j^, 
80  numerous,  are  greatW  superior  to  those  "''"^  /  '^^ 
river.  On  the  other  Sand,  the  quays  slong  tw^  ^ 
of  the  Seine,  lined  in  many  parl.^  by  stftjW  •'^„ 
buildings,  give  Pans  in  tliat  respect  a  decwW 
the  Thames  being  quite  blocked  witli  ^' ^ """^^r lU 
wharfsi,  &c.,  in  such  manner  that  the  view  <roin  aa.^  ^ 
bridges  preifcnts  only  a  confiised  mass  of  "''^j!'^ 
erections,  and  even  the  tcrrnce  and  ri^'cr  fron'°', 
house  produce  comparali'.  eiy  little  effect.  J^""""''^^,,' ,,; 
It  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  thcra  jj^p  1 

emhellishnients,  arc  features  unknown  to  Lond'^"-'"^  I  ^^j. 
\M  <e  the  Boulevards  and  the  Barriers  of     'Til^.i^,,.'  i'* 
These  last,  about  sixty  in  nnnibor.  wcrcMW^I^^ 
years  1 7sZ  'J.  after  the  designs  of  LedoUX.  ^^iLjij^i."^ 
BlrucliirBa  exhibit  niwh  or%iiwlity»  *Bi  picnv^ 
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Q  their  enaemble,  but  they  alao  betray  great  want  of  atudjr 

II  regard  to  finish  and  detail.  One  of  the  most  striking 
f  ihcm,  the  Barri^ro  St.  Mai[i;i  (now  cuavurted  intu  a 
'arrack  or  guard-bouse)  is  a  square  of  about  'JU  feet,  with 
a  oetastyle  portico  of  square  columns  on  each  of  its  four 
roDtf ;  and  above  tUt  riaes  a  large  circular  hum  H  fset  in 
latDcter,  surrounded  below  by  an  open  areade  of  twenty 
rchc*  (resting  upon  coupled  columns),  and  as  many  racz- 
uninc  wimluws  over  them.  Pleasniir  as  this  architectural 
Ki-^s  is  oil  account  of  its  variety,  it  will  not  bear  critical 
samination.  This  and  one  or  two  other  barriiraa  aie  given 
a  Legrand  and  Landon'a '  Deacription  de  Pteia  et  da  aaa 
'.'lilk'cs.'  which,  tli  tugh  it  has  some  dc fect^t  U  U  intonatp 
I.,'  ;i;i(l  cur.vcnicnt  architectural  manual. 

I.I  <  u;i--L(iiience  of  the  changes  they  have  underpiono  at 
lO'crent  times,  and  of  various  architects  havin;;  bccti  cm- 
loyed  upon  them,  the  hiatory  of  some  of  the  buildmgs  of 
Niris  is  rendered  very  perplexed;  nor  is  such  difficulty  leu* 
tied  by  the  repeated  chanRes  of  names ;  for  instance,  what 

I  )W  llie  Pont  des  Invaltdcs  was  at  first  called  the  Pont 
c  Jciu,  &c.  In  some  cases  too  political  changes  have  led 
>  more  than  the  mere  alteratiou  of  names.  The  costly 
lonu  mental  chapel  erected  in  honour  of  the  Due  de  Bern 
as  taken  down  again  after  the  July  revolution,  btfbra  it 
\ii  actually  oMuplated,  instead  of  being  eonvorted  to  aome 
;ber  purpose. 

Travellers  and  toatbtl  bftfO  genoraUy  despatched  the  ar- 
Utectureof  Fariavorxaunnarnym  a  Ibw  random  remarka 
B  the  more  oomroonly  known  buildings.  The  older  parts  of 

le  capital  are  almost  unknown  to  tlic  genciiilit)  of  tlioso 
ho  visit  it,  although  they  arc  well  wortliy  ol  heuig  explored 
y  the  artist  and  antiquary;  for  if  there  be  a  great  amount  of 
Uliness  and  deformitjr.  thoro  ia  also  abundance  of  the  pio- 
■leaque,  togfether  vntB  no  tittle  variety.  In  this  latter 
SSpect  indeed  Paris  offers  many  singular  contrasts,  such  as 
be  Eglisc  de  la  Visitation,  nr  the  Val  de  Grace,  and  the 
■h-ipelle  Expiatoire;  the  Tuileries,  and  the  jiortio  of  the 
hambcr  of  Deputies;  or  the  Neo-Grecian  structure  of  the 
ladeleine ;  in  short,  extravagant  licentiousness  of  taste, 
mounting  almost  to  barbarism  in  some  buildings,  and  i 
ivcrify  amounting  to  pedantic  affectation  in  others.  Their 
luiiratiou  of  the  classical  however  has  not  induced  modern 
'reucli  architects  to  adopt  the  Grecian  orders ;  the  small 
itraatyle  portico  in  the  court  of  the  Ilupital  de  la  Chariti, 
ncuted  by  Antoine  about  the  middle  of  the  last  oenUiiyt  is 
Imost  the  only  example  of  Grecian  Dorie.  It  is  there* 
<rc  the  Roman  style — for  the  Corinthian  can  hardly  he 
lid  to  be  Greek  at  all — that  prevails  in  the  inudoru 
ructures  of  Paris.  We  see  it  in  the  Paiuhei/n,  the 
ourse,  and  the  Madeleine ;  and  if  columns  alone  be  allowed 
leaoatitate  arehiteeture.  the  second  of  those  bufldings  may 
nk  much  higher  than  criticism  can  possibly  place  it; 
ince,  M'lih  the  exception  of  the  columns,  u  is  n.it  even 
'.oman  or  antique  at  all  in  character,  but  a  formal  alTec- 
ition,  wherein,  mstead  of  being  skilfully  blended  to:;ctlier  . 
)  as  to  produce  consistency  of  style,  very  opposite  clumeuts  , 
nd  modes  of  architecture  are  allowed  to  show  themselves.  \ 
To  proceed  to  particular  buildings,  we  begin  with  the 
iihedi  al  of  Nutre  Dame,  the  construction  of  which,  says 
^  jods,  in  his  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  •  may  be  consi- 
^■rvd  as  among  the  boldest  and  most  successful  existing 
1  Gothie.  architecture.'  To  an  English  eye  however 
■  does  not  appear  the  most  pleasini;  specimen  of  that 
y!c;  (he  western  front  indeed  is  even  disagreeably 
impish  and  heavy  in  its  general  form,  probably  in  consc-  ^ 
uciioe  of  the  design  not  having  been  coniploted,  since  we 
lay  presume  it  was  originally  intended  to  crown  the  two 
Mrers  ly  spires.  There  are  many  other  parts  too  whieh 
>Te  evidently  never  been  finished,  the  consC«|UCiice  of 
bich  is,  that  there  is  a  disagreeable  contrast  betwe«n  the 
l^l'orate  richness  of  some  features  m  the  building  and  the 
3rencss  of  the  rest.  For  a  detailed  description  of  the 
ii'ilo  edilloe  we  most  refier  to  that  given  by  Mr.  T.  Moule, 
» Winkles'  '  Continental  Catludrals,'  limiting  ourselves 
frc  to  a  few  particulars  of  its  plan  and  dimensions.  The 
^ircriic  kn;;tli  c.xleriially  is  142  feet;  do.  breadth  162; 
^ladlh  of  nave  42,  length  of  do.  to  transept  186,  transept 
^3,  width  of  front  134,  and  height  of  towers  235  feet.  The 
^n  is  divided  into  a  nave  anil  four  aisles,  besides  a  range 
f  seven  chapels  on  each  side  between  the  external  but- 
rentes ;  consequently  the  pniji  ction  of  ihe  transept,  or  form 
f  the  cro5s,  does  not  show  itself  at  all  in  the  lower  part  of 
hebuilding.  Still,  notwithitaiidiiig  ill  giwler  augnitade^ 
P.  U,  Now  )07l. 


the  interior  is  freauently  estimated  by  English  travellers  as 
being  much  lesstnan  that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
probably  bi  .luso  they  judge  chiefly  from  the  effect  of  tho 
naves  in  the  respective  buildings.*  In  the  richness  of  plan 
produced  by  the  additional  aisles  and  dkapcU  connectal 
with  them,  the  interior  of  Notra  Dame  moat  be  allowed  to 
surpass  the  Abbey,  but  the  latter  b  superior  in  point  of 
style,  while  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel  has  no  parallel  in  the 
French  capitad.  During  tho  Revolution,  Notre  Dame 
suffered  considerable  injuries,  which  have  since  been  r*» 
paired  under  the  direction  of  H.  Godde,  tlia  arcliitact  now 
employed  on  the  HAle!  de  Ville. 

If  our  Westminster  .\bbey  has  a  rival  in  Notre  Darao. 
the  same  cannot  be  s.iid  ut'  uur  St  Paul's,  since  Ste.  G^ne- 
viSve,  iir  the  Pantheon,  falls  very  far  short  of  the  latter, 
although  a  work  of  great  merit ;  of  infinitely  mora,  in  fm^ 
than  a  modem  French  writer  (Victor  Hugo)  haa  allowed. 
Very  different  is  the  opinion  of  an  able  arcnitectural  writer 
(Woods),  who  says,  '  It  is  certainly  a  beautiful  edifice,  the 
general  proportions  are  good,  and  there  is  much  grace  and 
elegance  in  the  outline,  but  there  are  also  many  defects.' 
I  Compared  with  the  church  of  the  Invalidcs  the  exterior  pro* 
aanta  a  lotalk  different  style  of  design,  and  otic  marked  by 
I  grandeurana simplicity.  Instead  of  two  small  orders  so  dis- 
posed a*  to  create  confusion,  a  single  large  one,  whuse 
columns  are  sixty  feet  high,  forms  a  CJorinthian  bexastyle 
crowned  by  a  pediment  filled  with  sculpture ;  there  are  bow* 
aver  twelve  other  columns,  beaidea  fiwr  attached  ones,  for 
tho  arrangement  of  whieh,  as  it  is  not  very  easy  to  describe, 
wo  refer  to  Portico.  The  entablature  is  continued  along 
the  \tholu  building,  of  which  it  constitutes  almost  the  sole 
decoration,  there  being  no  windows,  as  the  interior  ia  lighted 
by  the  dome,  and  by  large  semiciicular  windows  abovo«lh» 
hiternal  colonnades,  whieh  are  not  visible  eztemally.  Hanon 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  sides  of  the  edifice  look  too 
plain  and  bare  in  comparison  with  the  portico  and  dome; 
yet  although  somewhat  more  of  embellishment  would  be  an 
improvement,  the  absence  of  windows  and  the  extent  of 
unbroken  snrlhoe  ^ve  by  eotttraat  additional  value  and 
relief  to  the  two  tinnci|jal  features.  Tho  lower  part  of  the 
dome  is  encircled  by  a  (Corinthian  peristyle  of  thirty-two 
columns  36  feet  high,  on  an  unbroken  podium,  or  slylobate. 
The  interior  is  a  Greek  cross  in  plan,  the  length  from  east 
to  west  being  295  feet,  that  of  the  transept  262,  and  the 
breadth  unUnnn.  namely,  104.  Instead  of  pier-arches,  the 
aisles  are  formed  by  insulated  Orinthian  columns  40  feet 
high,  tliorehy  pruJucini;  an  air  of  great  richlK•^s  and  lighW 
ness.  The  duine  having  been  described  elsewhere,  and  a 
section  of  it  given,  ^^e  refer  for  an  account  of  it  to  DOMB, 
pages  68  and  70,  where  will  also  be  found  a  notioe  of  that 
of  thelnvalidea.  The  total  length  of  tha^thoon.  includ- 
ing the  portico,  is  352  feet. 

The  new  church  of  the  Madeleine,  if  in  some  respecta 
superior  to  the  first-mentioned  edifice,  in  others  falls  short 
of  it,  and  having  no  dome,  it  does  not,  like  that,  formaeoit* 
spicuous  object  from  a  distance.  Externally,  it  is  maiefy 
the  model  of  a  Corinthian  peripteral  temple,  iipun  a  noble 
scale,  and  so  far  a  very  fine  piece  of  classical  architecture, 
perhaps  the  iiwst  iinpusmg  in  magnitude  and  the  most 
chaste  in  character  ever  produced  in  modern  times.t  The 
dimensions  are  328  feet  by  138  (those  of  the  Parthenon, 
only  228  by  1 00)b  independently  of  the  projection  of  the 
flights  of  steps  at  each  end,  which  make  the  total  length  of 
the  base  or  substructure  41 S  feet ;  the  slylobate,  on  which  the 
columns  are  raised,  is  about  13  feet  high ;  the  height  of  tho 
columns  62;  thatof  the  entablature  ucarlyl4,and  the  entire 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  apex  of  thepodiiment  1 16  feet. 
There  are  in  all  flily-two  columns ;  therelbre  aa  the  porticos  aio 
oetastyle,  there  aie  cii^ht  at  each  end,  and  twenty  along  each 
side,  tlioie  at  the  angles  being  reckoned  again.  Tiie  door 
of  the  south  or  principal  entrance  is  32  feet  high  by  16 
w  ide,  and  is  of  bronze,  with  ten  paimels  sculptured  in  relief 

•  In  ttoBagHdioM^wMdi<irUiat|wrtl*aBCM«.  andlUlnsth  lo  Um 

Irnnirpl  240  s  wh«tew  io  the  oUtrr  thr;  ntc  42  and  186;  roaMqacally  in  Uw 
firat  the  moportlaaal  Ipogth  U  vrrv  much  Krealer,  be<idrt  which  that  rtTeet  te 
itteica««<i  Ity  a  KrMt<>rnamb<<r  of  dUiticiimT  Kifhr-i,  nAini'ly.twrltp  in  thr  iiatw 
of  the  .Ablxn,  »hile  llicre  are  only  l<'n  in  ih  a  oi  .V .  i  !■  I '        Tu  focilrtaU'  com- 

Kiiaon  wr  here  siibjuia  (onKr  tiiber  mpxurcmfuu  uf  ibo  Abker:  extrcms 
llUi.  includmx  Henry  Vll.'i  otmprl.  iiV)  t^t^^  taBfthefelapillli^irlMie 
froDl  110,  hrti;lit  uf  lower*,  ioelildilif  piiinaclM,  S30. 

f  T)i<'  'Vf^\  n-linll  at  BitminKliam  iv.  <\  !i«  (ivuHrd  a«  nn  inttaoec  of  as  rrltr 
ilylc  ruriuUiLiii  prri|i(enl,  at  li  Ail  ;i-  I  ir  r.  ;;.jr(l*  llif  frunt  and  iMp,.  Sir 
llic  I'uliiniut  »re  tiut  caoUlinad  at  the  other  end  ;  but  it  in  by  do  moan,  a  bapfvy 

"      I'ing  strailjr 
lle^  tha 
loAy  ru<Uc-tt«il  ba»einaill  wttb 


luc  i-i>iLiniu«  are  uoi  coouanvu  ai  me  uuier  enu  ;  uui  i\  m  Dy  no  nioa 
applicaUuo  uf  .ucli  ajt  amiiKameMa  Ui»  effect  of  tha  mlonoade*  b<< 
iBiwirMi  bjr  the  lai(e  and  tlttiDrfOM  «is4ow<  vithiu  tliem.  llrM*! 
•war  i»  ukii  tM y  *iiM4 stilihaML  Iwtoii  a  lofty  rmUc  iteil  ba»i 
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ty  TriqiioHi,  r,'/1i  •<i;'l>jt.Tls  bearing  alluiiion  to  llieTenCom- 
luuiiiiiiiciite.  iiiu  uilciior  Uieasuic's  'ij'J  feel  by  52,  and 
consists  of  three  compartments  in  kiigth.  covered  by  as 
niaay  flat  domes,  through  which  the  building  is  lighted, 
thflre  bmn^  no  side  windows.  The  roof  is  eiuitely  of  iron 
Bnd  copper,  and  it  is  Mid  that  no  limlMr  has  been  uacd  in 
the  eonstruetion  of  any  put  of  the  building. 

TIio  Luuvre,  w  liii  h  has  long  ceased  to  bcarojat  habitation, 
though  one  of  the  noblest  palatial  structures  in  Europe,  is 
Bfiarlf  a  sq uu iv,  of  5  70  feet  by  63d,  enclosing  a  court  394  feet 

Snare.  The  celebrated  east  front  or  ooloonada  ia  io  a  sQrle 
■itnple  grandeur  almost  unprecedented,  and  ti  ao  ftr  the 
ycry  reverse  of  the  Tuilcrios.    The  fault  usuully  allogod 
agiiiuvt  It  IS  ihu  csHii/liiig  of  tlic  eoluuini,  vvhicli  is  un- 
doubtedly contrary  to  the  iiractii  eof  the  antients.aud  conse- 
quently open  to  the  censure  of  those  who  are  guided  byrule^ 
Xat  Iha  affect  itself  is  by  no  means  unplcasing,  or  rather  a 
peooliar  apeeioa  of  richness  is  thus  produced.  Unfortunately 
the  baaemejit  is  not  only  too  high  and  too  plain  for  the  order, 
which  is  exceedingly  rich,  but  the  size  of  the  windows  detracts 
considerably  from  the  effect  of  the  columns,  while  their  form, 
which  is  segmental- headed,  produces  an  offensive  dibcord  as 
to  atyla.  Another  strilting  defect  ia  ooeaaioned  by  the  hrealu 
fn  the  lower  part  of  the  centra  dtriaion.  and  the  large  oreh 
being  carried  up  above  the  level  of  the  basotnent ;  which 
lias  m  turn  ocrasiotied  one  of  tlie  greatest  bleiuislics  as 
Jefjaids  the  order  ilself,  iianiely,  the  e.\(.e>sive  wulih  of  tlie 
central  interculutuu  beneath  the  pediment,  which  is  much 
nova  than  double  any  of  the  otheia— «0  wide  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  oC  veaiuuMa  and  povartT  of  ooluwQiatioD 
where  they  ought  to  have  been  etpeoially  avokled:  so  for 
the  centre  compartment  of  the  sooth  front,  or  that  towards 
the  Seine,  is  hi  inftnitely  UeUur  taste.    The  great  gallery 
extends  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuilerics,  in  a  hne  of  more 
than  1400  fl»W  hot  the  ardutectural  effect  i»  by  do  means 
commensurale  with  the  extent  The  interior  of  the  Louvre 
has  underi^one  reiieated  changes  and  modifications,  and 
Rmong  recent  une.->  are  the  uewly  decorated  rooms,  eighteen 
m  ntiiiiber,  appropriated  as  a  museum  of  E^vptian  antiqui- 
ties, also  the  uew  museum  of  Spanish  painters,  which  cuu- 
tains  405  pictures  in  five  rooms. 

The  Luxembourg  Palace,  now  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
Was  erected  by  Mary  de'  Medici,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  its 
pailiciibir  style  (the  Klorciumf ),  whcio  three  order*  are  in- 
troduced witii  rusticated  c  uhnniis  and  pilaitters.  It  coiuists 
of  a  centre  and  two  Wings,  ^^hl(;h  latter  are  connected  by  a 
•cieen  of  arcadei,  in  oontiuuation  of  the  lower  order,  de- 
corated in  the  centre  with  a  lofty  paTilion  or  vmtibule,  in 
three  orders,  and  covcre<l  by  a  dume,  and  thus  cncloung 
the  court  (about  196  feet  by  '23u)  from  the  street  One  of 
the  most  splendid  feat  ores  of  tlie  iiilerior  is  tlie  jrand  stair- 
case leading  to  the  hall  of  the  IVers,  executed  by  I'eraer 
and  Fontaine;  the  hall, or  'chambre,'  iiself  is  a  bcmicuclu 
about  80  tet  in  diameter,  lighted  irom  the  roof,  aud  de- 
corated with  Corinthian  coluniM. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  formerly  tlic  Palais  Bourbon, 
is  remarkable  for  the  modem  facade  towards  the  river  and 
Place  de  la  (.'oiicorde.  The  whole  extent  of  ihia  idde  of  the 
building  is  236  feet,  136  of  which  form  an  advancing  oentral 
inasa  need  by  a  Corinthian  portico  of  twelve  columns, 
leading  up  to  which  is  an  ascent  of  steps,  about  l:>  feet 
high,  llanKed  by  pedestnU  and  statues.  Nolwithiilauding 
that  It  iji  only  a  simple  niiercoluinn  in  de))th,  this  jiorlicu 
makes  an  exceedingly  luajesim  appearance,  which  is  not 
only  owing  to  its  unusual  extent,  and  the  richness  of  its 
•QtaUatuie  and  sculptured  pediment,  but  to  the  absence 
of  what  generally  mars  all  modern  p&cudo- Grecian  de&tgns. 
No  )>art  of  the  facade  is  cut  up  by  »i)ertures,  but  consists 
almost  entirely  of  lightly  rusticated  surface,  with  no  other 
decoration  than  panncls  filled  with  sculpture;  while  the 
doors  within  the  portico  occupy  only  the  alternate  inter- 
cohimns.  The  *  ehambre,*  whieh  is  behind  Ihe  p  rtico,  is 
similar  in  plnn  to  that  of  the  Peers,  being  a  semicircle 
lighted  fr.im  above,  and  suriouuded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade. 

The  llutel  des  Muiiiiaus,  or  Mint,  by  Antoine,  on  the 
Quai  Conti,  near  the  south  end  of  thePontNeuf,is  a  noble 
slruclure  of  palatial  aspect,  although  certainly  without  any- 
thing oharacleriatic  of  its  particular  purpose.  It  has  two 
fi-onU  of  nearly  the  same  extent.  376  feet,  one  towards 
the  guai,  the  other  in  the  Hue  Gufn^gaud.  l  lie  fo  oie: 
is  in  three  divisions,  ilie  centre  om  of  which  hii»  au  iomc 
order  yi  MX  columns  above  the  basement,  crowned  by  an 
attic,  oijaiutit  wluch  are  »ia(u«sov«r  the  eoluinu  and  pnn«|j| 


between  them.  There  are  two  series  of  windowi  in  tin 
height  of  the  order,  and  twenty-seven  on  a  floor.  TIh 

y.hn[c  is  marked  )>y  groat  nobMbeaaaud  •inpUtiqr.ad h 

eumparativoly  pure  in  ta<ite. 

Although  without  much  architectural  beauty,  ths  Hdi 
Bux  B16s,  or  Gom-q^arlMt,  meiiia  aotiaa  ibr  iticoRMiiM 
and  agreeable  effeet  of  plan.  It  1*  a  lotimda  wbwato. 

iiftl  diameter  is  225  feet,  containing  within  a  circular  uodt 
of  iweniy-rivti  arches,  leaving  a  clear  oenirol  »puce,  Wki 
in  diameter,  which  was  originally  an  open  court,  bi  i  m 
aAcrwards  covered  in  by  a  timber  dome,  pteroed  with  ra^Hii, 
or  oblong  lights,  corresponding  in  number  with  the  ante 
beluw.  This  dome  liaving  been  destroyed  by  fir«,  tlwin- 
sent  dome  was  afierward^i  coivstiuetcd  of  iron  and  co{^.'. 
and  (hffereiit  also  in  desi^i,  -Ju  ;'  I  i  ini;  now  only  a  Ji'iii 
iikyli^ht  lu  the  centre,  similar  to  the  opening  in  tbeduoi 
of  the  I'aiitheuu  at  Rome.* 

Tlie  Bourae  is  an  insulated  building  standing  in  tbenon 
of  a  large  square  or  pface.  The  form  Is  a  porallelocna 
measuring  164  feet  by  23A.  and  is  entirely  surrounWhi 
Corinthian  peristyle  of  sixty-four  columns,  ot  which  ii»n 
are  fourteen  at  each  end,  besides  which  there  are  tvaoiiKrs 
viz.  behind  the  second  one  from  each  angle  of  itit 
front,  the  portico  being  there  two  bitercolumns  in  iq^i 
The  columns  arc  40  feet  high  and  raised  upon  a  solid  nil* 
bate  of  10  feet,  and  the  extreme  height  from  the  grouu  S 
tlio  top  of  the  allic,  or  podium  abive  the  ciitallatu-*, » 
rather  more  than  68  feet  As  far  as  luero  effect  ai  coluc 
niation  goes,  this  structure  may  be  called  classical,  bud « 
by  no  hieans  entitled  to  the  praise  which  has  Imm  lai^ 
criminately  lavished  npon  it.  Ae  far  at  regards  tks  gMi 
form,  it  is  that  of  a  Greek  toinple  stripped  of  \u  tH.'-IoeMi 
consequently  not  only  is  a  very  difagrceable  luuiiulLit}  p:i- 
duced,  but,  except  the  ascent  at  the  ends,  tber«  t» ' 
marked  indication  of  front,  each  aide  being per&cUiiii^' 
and  it  further  appears  as  if  It  had  been  intended  OA^ 
building  should  be  ]ierfV'-"!v  'qiuiri\  Tlicre  isnowt-ii 
to  object  lu  the  vMudows,  ij^c.  \wU..a  the  colonnades  M 
arclied,  becauiie  the  number  aluno  of  those  o{H  niQ|{sd«^" 
the  re|iose  so  essential  to  architectural  dignity.  Lil><  ^' 
portico  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  London,  when  viewl  i| 
toounUght,  so  that  the  columns  alone  show  themtelfe^^ 
all  that  Is  behind  them  is  veiled  by  obscurity,  the  B^""^* 
seen  to  fjrealest  advantaf,'e.  Accoidiiii^  to  tlic  firsttbjV 
which  hud  the  same  number  of  columns,  the  (iFii<£'»'' 
have  been  Ionic ;  another  diffeiauea  is  that,  at  the  vn< 
at  least,  there  would  have  been  no  laeond  range  of 
but  a  lung  pannel  withsenlptnre  and  circular niM<*C" 
side  of  u,  in  lieu  of  such  w-r  rl  ,\s.  The  int8li«raK*" 
several  ullices  aud  other  apai  luicu  ts,  and  a  largse**'*'^ 
for  the  E.xchauge — lt)8  feet  by  y.)  ( exclusive  of  i1i«»ki* 
or  galleries  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  both  floorsi,  *^ 
lighted  by  a  central  skylight  in  the  vaulted  ri."f 

jPasaing  by  ieveral  other  buildings,  some  of  vbicli  *^  " 
Ibund  mentioned  in  the  annexed  table,  we  mu^t  noti«uR(  | 
structures  of  a  mununicntal  class,  which  eclipse  euniin?! 
of  the  kind  in  our  own  metropolis — the  Coinnne  Veii<if*l 
the  Arc  de  I'Etoile,  and  the  Colonnc  de  Juilkt. 
mentioned  of  these  falls  far  abort  of  the  monument  oTIj" 
dnn  in  magnitude,  its  entlrO  height  being  only  U- 
while  that  of  tlic  oilier  is  202.    It  is  indeed  only 
luftier  than  the  York  column,  and,  in  its  general 
merely  a  copy  of  that  of  Trajan  ;   but  then  it  is  » ''T- 
worthy  of  the  original,  the  shaft  being  entirely 
with  bronse  reliefs,  the  work  of  thirty  different  w*"^*., 
executed  them  under  the  direction  of  Denon.  Tb«  P""^ 
is  likewise  highly  enriched,  and  it  is  this  agsemoaF? 
seulplnrc  which  constitutes  the  merit  aud  effect  of  tk" •■7 
as  a  v^  ork  of  art,  the  reliefs,  &c.  being  not  so  much 
sory  decorations  to  the  column,  as  the  column  I,',, 
adopted  tbc  displaying  the  historical  aeulptare.  Tb« 
ing  are  the  respeeuve  diaueteitof  AeMonataent.^*' 
Column,  and  Colonne  Vcndanie— 15  feet,  lift- fii"'^^ 
li:ft.  lOiu.  Ill  1814  the  bronze  sutue  of  Napoleon,  in 
costume,  iiiodeiled  by  Cbaudet  and  cast  by 
taken  down,  and  afterwards  r«:ast  to  form  the  lior*«w^^ 
equestrian  statue  of  Henri  IV. ;  but  a  second  ^""^^^f,*^; 
of  Napoleon,  in  a  military  dress,  designed  by  tlie 
Seurro,  was  put  up  July  28,  1633:  it  is  15  WWI* 
about  a  foot  aud  a  naif  more  than  the  firsL  ^ 

•  Tliif  «]»*ct«i«i»  cotctaI  nr.-ri,  »«rTOimi1»"t  by  «  wide  pfirtietj  '^''^'l^jj^^ 

•D  a[N»ti  court  with  mure  ly  (licl  Wad  walki  "ouod  4t«»d^l*'W* 
_  3  ..  MslHfref 
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Tbc  Arc  (Ic  I'TIloIle  is,  without  exception,  llio  most  gi- 
antic  work  of  it»  kind  either  in  ontieut  ur  modern  timei: 
ur  can  we  perbapi  give  a  better  general  idea  of  itt  colonal 
imensions  than  bv  stating  tbAt  «ight  such  stnietures  as 
'cmple  Bar.  London,  would  stand  within  the  great  arch, 
lat  is,  four  in  dejUli  and  as  mnny  above  iheui,  liiu  arch  of 
le  Eloile  being  47  li.  U)in.  whIl>,  <i6ft.  6in.  lugh,  and  7Jft. 
%.  depth.  This  structure  is  perfectly  insulated,  and  forms  a 
mm  wbM*  plB«  M 147  fiaet  by  7a,and  its  height  its, 
bet  of  whwbestfwnKiiaiiydinMtiiioDfl  m  sreatly  enhanoed 
y  its  simplicity  of  form  and  its  solidity,  the  outline  being 
nbroken  oy  column!)  and  projecting  enublutures  and  there 
iing  only  asinglu  openinir  on  eacti  side,  viz.  thelarp[e  arch  in 
im  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  iho  smaller  one  running 
■ansTeraely  through  the  plan  from  north  to  south :  the 
eight  of  the  latter  is  CO  feet,  and  the  broad  ill  27^.  Tliere 
re  no  columns  or  pilasters,  and  the  architectural  fornis  uro 
IceedinRly  siinple,  but  at  ihcsaine  time  prodi;i;iously  rich  : 
le  entablature  is  23  feet  deep,  and  the  fneze  is  entirely 
>Tcred  withflgim*  in  nIMk  besides  which  the  mouldings 
f  the  comiee  are  carved,  as  are  Ukewise  those  of  the  ai> 
ttivolta  and  imposts  of  the  arch.  An  unusual  decree  of  deco- 
ition  is  also  bestowed  upon  parts  where  it  is  nuen  omitted 
Itoj^ether,  namely,  in  the  passages  through  the  structure, 
here  the  sotlits  of  the  archivolts  and  the  vault  are  richly  pan- 
elled and«»lforad.  and  tli«  pier*  fimaed  by  tbe  inteneetion 
r  the  smaller  ereh  are  eofered  with  vreatha  and  Inicnptioiu. 
r  it  were  reiimrk.ible  for  nothing  else,  this  monument 
ould  beeniiueiUly  soon  account  of  the  display  of  seuip- 
ore.  there  being  four  colossal  groups  of  sculpture,  one  on 
aab  side  of  the  arch  in  the  east  and  west  ftonts,  the  height 
r  mlach,  incliiding  their  psdsiCtl^  is  upwaidi  of  fl6  Ibet,  and 


that  of  the  fi^jurcs  themselves  about  20.  CorrespondinEj 
with  these,  and  above  the  cornice  forming  the  impoi>t  to  ihc 
large  arch,  are  as  many  large  bas-ielieb.  The  attic  also 
has  a  great  deal  of  sculptured  jmtameot.  Within  the 
upper  part  and  attte  there  is,  besides  some  other  rooms,  a 
spacious  hall,  extending  from  end  Vj  end  of  the  building. 

The  Culonnc  du  J  uiUel,  erected  on  the  Pl.ico  dc  la  Bas- 
tille, in  commemoration  of  the  second  Revolution,  is  some- 
what loftier  than  that  of  the  Place  VendAme^  but  similar 
in  character,  yet  dilTerent  in  constraetion,  the  bronxe  ex- 
terior of  the  shaft  consisting  of  twenty  cylindrical  bands 
or  rings,  not  atiariied  by  eramps,  but  titled  into  each 
other  by  grooves.  The  ca(iiial  i?*  lo  be  east  in  one  mass,  and 
it  is  pro|x>sed  to  surmount  the  whole  by  a  bronxe  statue. 
Since  Alavoine's  death,  the  exeeutioQ  has  been  entrusted  to 

I^enoir  anil  Due. 

Under  OiiKi  tsK  there  is  an  account  of  tlic  Lnxor  <jbflisk, 
now  ere<  led  in  the  centre  of  the  Place  de  la  I'onconle. 
Among  other  embelltshmenis  and  architectural  worki^ 
either  recently  coinj^lcted  or  now  in  progress,  may  be  men* 
tioned  I  be  Ecolc  dcs  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  quay  between  the 
Pont  du  Carrousel  and  the  Pont  des  Arts,  an  edifice  which 
j'artakes  of  the  Hennissance  style,  and  in  front  of  whicli 
imve  been  erected  the  portal  of  the  Chitteau  d'Anet  and 
that  of  Chillcau  Gaillon.  There  are  also  seversl  other 
buildings,  of  which  it  would  fa*  premature  to  attempt  to 
spesk  at  present;  fbr  instance,  the  extensive  alterations  of 
i\.<-  Hotel  de  Ville,  Palais  de  Jfustice,  the  Gothic  cl  n;  li 
by  Ciau,  ui  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  &e.,  as  some  imiu 
must  elapse  before  they  are  completed.  In  fact  every  year 
makes  some  addition  to  the  architecture  of  Paris, 
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A  striking  specimen  of  French  architecture  of  its  |ierini!. 

The  chapel  of  the  Vir«^m  by  Pierre  de  Mouiereau.  heiigiK 

.11(1  feet. 
ToUl  length  442  feet 

A  beeutiftl  (jotitie  ediHee^  divided  intemally  into  two  stories. 

Gotliic.   Lon^'th  250  feet.    Interior,  five  aisles  and  side 

chapels. 

A  fine  Gothic  specimen. 

N  i  w  converted  into  a  museom. 

Gothic. 

Interior  Gothic. 

Two  loggie,  Doric  and  Ionic,  and  two  fowcrs.  Corinthian. 

Mow  insulated,  and  forming  an  upright  square  pavilion* 
covered  by  a  dome,  nnd  having  a  large  open  arch  on  seoh 
side.   Remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  souiptores^ 

Front  a  stnimlar  and  vnoonth  arebtteetnnl  msxture. 

Profusely  adorned  with  seulptOfe, 

Interior  Gothic. 

A  barbarous  medley,  though  rich  in  parts. 
-Not  only  vicious,  but  positively  ugly  as  to  s^ple,  nevertbelesi 
grand  and  imposing ;  garden  fa^e  nearlv  1100  feet 

Lenj2;th  03r>  feet.  Twelve  semicircular  atckes.  In  bettef 

style  than  any  of  tlic  later  bridges. 

A  lofty  mass*  about  140  feet  high,  Doric  and  Ioni^.with  a 
third  order.  Corinthian,  over  centre. 

Tliree  orders  rusticated  ;  coupled  columns;  stately  in  cha- 
nicter.  Interior  greatly  altered  by  Chalpnn,  &c.  The 
Chamber  of  Peers,  a  semicircle  80  feet  in  diameter. 

A  preposterous  composition ;  foi^ado  in  two  orders,  with 
pediments  to  both.  Dome  of  enormously  lofty  propor- 
tions, the  height  being  177  feet,  nnd  diameter  only  66. 

Hexastyto  Corinthian  portico;  octagonal  dome. 

Corinthian  portico;  four  colnmnH,  ihr.se  at  the  angles 
coupled  with  a  pilaster.  Dome  with  coupled  pilastera 
and  acciied  windows  between  tbem. 

Length  376  fleet;  facade  in  ffvo  divisions, eentce nnd  two 

pavilions  connected  by  Corinthian  colonnades  of  oonpled 
columns,  forming  seven  interco'.umns  each. 

A  rotunda  of  singular  proporn  nis,  diameter  78  ft*et,  heiirht 
to  top  of  dome  144  feet.  l»v.  fo(;ade,  with  hexastylc  Co- 
rinthian portico. 

A  structure  marked  by  simplicity  and  grandmir.  Widtl^ 
Si  feet,  depth  22  feet,  hchcht  85  feet. 
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A  simple  and  well  jjroi>ortiijuc-d  mass,  i  ivvvucd  Lv  a  fciii 
some  entablature,  and  an  attic.  Width  56  kal,  liti^h:  () 

St)  le  exceedingly  heavy  and  bad.  Facade  6$U  fael,  Cw 
SCO  feel  by  230. 

Total  height  292  feet,  dome  gHded. 

Nearly  a  circle,  260  feet  diameter. 

Unifarin  (.■U-\  utiuns,  a  Corinthian  ordtrmiNadci.  Atfm 
of  430  feet,  with  angles  cut  off. 
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Palais  de  l'£lys6e 

Palais  Bourbon  .       .  . 

(Chamber  of  Deputies) 
oU  oulpice,  lafaae     ,  . 

1718 
1722 

1733 

MtiUet 
Qirafdini 

Servandoni 

St.  Roche,  farade      •  • 
FonUine  de  Grandle 
Soole  wilUaim  ,  . 

1736 
1739 
1762 

De  Cutte 
Bouchanlon 
Gabriel,  J.  A. 

Garde-meubles  , 
HaUe  aux  Blcs  . 

I'Gn 

1762 

GaLncl,  J.  A. 
Camus  de  Me- 
liaraa 

Ste.  Gcucvi^ve  (Pantlteon)  . 

17C4 

Soufflot 

£cole  da  Chirureie     •  . 

1769 

Gondouin 

8l  Phflipp*  du  Roul* . 

1769-84 

Chalgrin 

Mint       .      .      •  . 
Palais  de  Justioe      •  • 

X-tiX    •lA^lUL  IVlIIV     «            •  • 

1771 
1777 

1  777 
If  4  4 

Autoine 
Moreuu,  &c. 
woniaul  u  XyTJ 

H6iel  TbeltiMoii 

1780 

LedolUC 

TiUi  Royal,  ttnvt  ftfdb  . 

1781 

UoVMtV 

Lycie  Bowbon  *  • 

1781 

Brogniart 

TMitre  de  1'Od^on  . 
Th^^tre  italicn  (Favart) 

1782 
17d3 

Dewailly  and 

Pc)ro 
Ueutlier 

BAtel  da  Salm  (Falan  de  U 

Legion  d'llonneur) 
Pont  Louis  Scuu 
Opera  House 
,  (Academie  de  Musique) 

1786 

1787-90 
1791 

Rotuaaan 

Perronet 

RuaRtvoU       •  , 
La  Ifodfllmm  . 

1802 
1804-36 

NtMSnKM 

Percier 

Vignon,  Hut4, 

Pont  des  Arts  . 
Alch  «f  the  Tailarki 

1S04 
180d-10 

Ct'ssurt  Si  Dillon 
Percier  &  Fon- 
taine 

▼andacM  Oolntnn 
An  da  I'StaHe 

Pont  dea  Invalidas    .  . 

CFootdeJam) 
Fbntaine  du  Fudmiar  • 

1606 
1896*36 

1806 
1808-6 

Gondouin  StLe- 
p^re 

Chal^'rin.  S:c., 
lushed  by 
Debret 
lAmandi 

Bralle 

Portiook  Chamber  of  Deputies 

1807 

Poyet 

Bdttia    •     .     «  , 

Bdfci  (!ls  Affaires  Etmigflna 
(Quai  U'Orsay) 

1606-1824 
1810*1837 

Brnpiiiart  and 

Labanc 
Bonnardand  Lc- 

cointe 

An  CKteilsive  pile  greatly  ullriL  l  ;ind  extended  at  diffeicc 
timet.  liaU  of  Louis  Philippe  added  by  Jolcy  about  HJi. 
Two  order*,  Borie  forming  a  lo|t;gin,  Ignic  on  lofly  pelesU 

with  arcades  between  the  C(;luinnai  TvOtMNll. 

Two  orders,  Duric  auci  C«irmthiaii. 

A  showy  architectural  facade. 

Fafpde  tovarda  tbe  Champ  de  llata,  340  feet,  ceutitCl 
rinthian  tetrastyle.  ^ 

Two  duidicate  facades  toward   the  Place  de  la  Concorfe. 

A  low  rotunda  •J'.:8  foct  diaiiieier.    What  wai  urii^imlif  ui 
inner  ciri  ular  court,  |-.'7  feet  diameter,  was  cuvcrei ko 
tuubcr  dome,  by  L^rand  and  MoUooa,  1782,  viuclt,K- 
ing  burnt,  waa  repliwed  by  IIm  lament  metal 
by  BoUanger. 

Portico  18  Corinthian  columns  (52  feet  high),  di»po)dw 

front  as  an  hexastyle. 
Greatly  praised,  but  in  many  respects  very  poor.  Hvm 

the  only  good  featum  it  the  Oorinthiui  fiffiiH9lt|pi» 

within  the  court 
By  far  the  most  taat^l  apadmen  of  drnieh  arditett 

of  iis  pcrio<l. 
Remarkable  for  its  simple  grandeur  of  character. 
The  now  frunt  and  court. 

The  building  first  begun  at  thia  period  but  quite  •Iwi'i 
aueoeeding  architeeta. 

Remarkable  fur  the  rusticated  ttia«;s  (rorming  Ihasabltt^ 

pierced  by  a  single  low  arch  30  lect  wide'. 
InsigtiirKMUt  HI  bi>le.    Tlie  ranges  of  buddings  anJan-:;- 

towards  the  garden  were  erected  about  the  itume  tiiK. 
A  fa9ade  of  unusual  simplicity  and  elc^ucc  with  tkt* 

large  doors,  niches  and  bas-reliefs ;  no  wiudo«l»  _^ 
The  fumade  hoi  more  of  a  disagreeable  aiTectatkaiifMnMI 

tliun  of  either  beauty  or  propriely. 
At  one  lime  greatly  admired  for  its  portico  or  bci^s'P 

Ionic  oolonnadc,  though  poor  in  atyle  and  viiImui  rncn 

at  a  composition.  I'hiaatruolure  vaa  burnt  do«a  ia  0^ 
Ita  chief  arebtteetund  mertt.  the  pateway  and  but  «">* 

of  two  rows  of  columns  on  each  side  of  it. 
A  sloue  structure  of  Ave  tiat  arches;  length  106ftftft 
Front  tiro  oidon»  IXiia  and  lonicb  viih  9  atmd*  is^ 


A  Corinthian  peristyle  of  89  columna  (9at  cmKm^^ 

feet  high,  miscd  on  a  stylobate  13  feet  high. 
For  foot-passengers  only  :  arches  cast  iron,  pier»  ,^ 

Each  front  has  four  Corinthian  columns  (shafts  rxdnu*^  ' 
and  bronze  capitals),  with  a  central  an;h  arid  two  sew- 
ones. 

Stone  cased  vith  bconie  leUelk;  total  height  141  fee' 

Widtli  i  ir  feet,  height  163  M  depth  fSftct. 

fe«t  wide.  1*6  feet  high. 

Five  nrcheii,  length  jl8  feet- 

A  column  on  a  pedes.tal.  surmounted  by  a  fij!,"™.^/^ 


jthi 


on  a  globe.    Ileiglit  to  lop  of  capital  49fi- 3id- 
height,  with  statue,  56  fee'.. 
A  single  range  of  twelve  columns  l44  feet  hic;li}  ^  ' 
pediment. 

A  Corimhian  petiatyle  of  64  eolomns  (40  f«eth'«''^ " 

oacii  end.  .  fra\H 

An  e.\U-iisive  pile,  of  wlndi  tlie  projecting  portion  f^'"'^ 
the  fa9ade  towards  the  qu:iy  is  370  fed,  and 
two  ordeMs,  Doric  and  Ionic,  aumountcd  by  an  aWi 
etch  oontaining  19  laigo  ttrcftdea  or  vindewA. 
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Godda  ^""^  La* 


Rcmaik*. 


A  large  circular  basin  90  feet  in  dttUMtert  with  otlMr 
bMius  or  tencMM  rinng  firam  it. 

Tetrastyle  portico,  Roman  Doric  Dtlachcd  to  a  square  mass, 
whose  three  other  sides  have  aemicircular  projecliotu 
orowned  bj  MmidomM  agaioat  the  attie  of  tba  aquRn 
part. 

Two  Corinttiiaii  ortlen  (one  in  columns,  the  other  in  pilaa- 
ters),  iiiiijii  a  La-eraent.  Tlio  ^jateway  or  screen  fton 
Ciiateau  Gailluii,  erected  in  front  of  the  building. 

Pedettal  stone,  column  bronze,  total  height  154  tet;  13 
feet  higher  than  the  VendOoM  Colunin. 

Timber  and  iron,  with  atons  pien  and  abntiMhta.  Three 
arches,  centre  one  187  feet  B|iani  and  164  tte>  Total 
length  558  feet 

Inieriur  remodelled  and  lebuiU  cbieflr  in  the  Renmswnee 
et^le. 

Restorationi.  &e.  Renaiwanoe  s^le^ 

Raised  by  Lebas,  Ot  tobor  23. 

Embellished  wiih  fountains  and  an^tectncal  deoontiona. 
Portiook  tetra&t>-le  CorinlhiaQ. 


Gothic. 


Tile  ftopulation  of  Pans  at  the  end  of  the  reigu  of  Louis 
VI.  ( 1 79 1)  has  been  estimated,  by  n  calculation  founded  on 

0  number  of  births,  at  upwards  of  6 10»000.  The  troubles  of 
e  Revolution,  and  the  emigrattmie  consequent  thereon, 
ust  havcmatcvially  (^irninidit'il  thenumbcr:  but  nn  thecora- 
laiivc  quiet  wliicli  followx-d  the  overthrow  ol  Kubcspierre, 
li  probable  lliat  the  diminution  was  checked.    Tiie  cal- 

ilatioas  formed  in  Uic  years  1798-lbU6  exceed  that  of 
'91 :  but  tiioie  calculations  can  only  be  regarded  as  loose 
yroximatiunii,  for  upon  the  institution  of  a  regular  census 
IS06-1808,  the  population,  exclusive  of  the  military,  was 
own  to  be  only  580,609.  The  next  census  appears  to  have 
«n  in  1817.  when  a  deficient  harvest  had  led  many  desti- 
te  persons  tofeapttto  Paris.  1 1 '  r<  uere  then  ascertained 
be  2S,751  bouses,  and  834,922  familiest  comprehending 
•7, 172  indlTidnals.  The  hospitals,  military  estaMisbments, 
!«'jns,  hotels,  and  other  jdacos  for  individuals  not  domi- 
Uated,  contained  57,424  pernons;  making  a  total  of  714,5U6, 
'whom  no  less  than  105,000  (in  round  numbers)  were  pri- 
loera,  inmates  of  hospitals,  or  persons  reeeiTisK  charitable 
ilier.  (Dalanre,  Hut.  df  Pmr^.y  In  1836  the  population 
M  S'J'i,  ni  ;  in  \'--?,\.  "r  i.'!.?H;  and  in  1836,909,120,  The 
Uraorilaidiy  tiiiiiii.uhon  lu  tlie  return  for  1831,  us  coiu- 
ired  w  ith  the  preceding  return  for  IS  ifi  and  the  succeeding 
Xoxn  of  1836,  was  probably  owing  to  some  unnoticed  varia- 
«B  in  the  disbiets  inelnded  in  the  returti.  A  remarkable 
nture  in  the  return  far  1817,  and  which  may  be  considered 

1  applying  to  the  subsequent  returns,  is  the  number  of 
loiilics  as  conipaied  with  that  of  bouses.  The  nie()iijlity  is 
ccounted  fur  by  the  vast  heieht  of  tbo  houiies,  which  ate 
^melimes  of  eight  stories  in  the  older  parts  of  the  town, 

i  by  the  practice  of  different  families  ooeupfing  suites  of 
:  ■rtmcnis  in  the  same  house,  a  praotkanot  eoufined,  as 
1  London,  to  the  humble  elasics,  bat  common,  as  in 
Edinburgh,  to  all  ranks. 

The  students  of  various  classes  form  a  considerable  part 
( the  population  of  Fans;  Mad  in  the  political  excitement 
rbieh  preceded  and  ftllowed  the  Refohition  of  1B30,  they 
clcd  a  very  conspicuous  part.  In  1828  the  Acadfrnie  Uni- 
ersitaire.or  University  of  Paiis,  was  attended  by  from  7UUU 
0  6000  students ;  it  is  the  most  frequented  university  in 
U  world.  The  other  institutions  for  superior  education 
terc  also  attended  by  a  great  nnmber  of  students,  swelling 
lie  total  II  in;lcr  to  nearly  18,000.  Thcr  •  is  n'si)  a  con- 
aderable  manufacturing  population;  for  in  llic  wricty  and 
•'Xtent  of  its  productions  of  industry,  Paris  may  vie  with 
itust  cities  of  the  worhL  The  carpets  of  tho  manufactory 
if  La  Savonnerie  and  the  tapestry  of  the  Gobelins  are  well 
known.  The  two  establishments  arc  now  united  nt  the 
^'obelins,  Coshcmifc,  iilk,  and  woollen  shawisi  iighl  wool- 


lens, cotlou  goods,  ho&iery,  gloves,  hats,  embroidery,  lac«, 
and  other  articles  of  fashionable  attire;  jewellery,  gold  and 
silver  pinte  and  trinkets,  clocks  and  watches,  bronzes,  and 
mu&ical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  instruments; 
paper-hangingii,  household  furniture,  carriages,  saddlery, 
leather,  glue,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  liqueurs,  and  confectionary 
are  made.  Dyeing,  printing',  e;igravini;,  an'!  lilhoj^rajihy ; 
the  tuanufacture  of  salts,  acids,  oxides,  and  other  chemicals ; 
the  refining  of  sugar,  tallow-melting,  the  distillation  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  brewine,  and  the  nantiActare  of 
potato-starch,  are  carried  on  with  eonaidetable  activity.  The 
number  of  periodicals  published  is  estimated  at  3(i0.  The 
trade  of  the  place  comprehends  the  above-mentioned  articles 
and  others  re(|uisile  for  the  supply  both  of  the  town  itself 
and  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  emporium.  The  great 
manuhcturers  of  Lyon,  Rouen,  and  the  other  diief  manu* 
factoring  towns  of  the  provinces,  liave  their  agencies  and 
their  depots  at  Pans.  The  Seine  furnishes  the  principal 
means  of  water-carriage:  it  is  navigable  for  barges  and  ftlier  ' 
small  craA-  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  which  opens  a  cuui- 
munieation  with  the  country  to  tho  north-eastward,  termi- 
^vA\t^■^,  in  the  basin  of  La  Villettc,  just  outside  the  wall  of 
I'aiis.  on  the  north-cast  sido  of  the  city;  and  the  canals  of 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis  open  a comraunu  alinn  between 
the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and  the  Seine.  The  canai  of  St. 
Mat  tin  enters  the  Seine  in  the  ver^  heart  of  Pari^',  opposite 
the  island  Louvicr:  iu  termination  toward  theSene  is 
formed  by  tho  gare  (basin  or  dock)  of  t^  Arsenal.  The 
canal  of  St.  Denis  opens  into  the  Siiine  at  flic  town  of  St. 
Denis,  a  short  distance  tiorth  of  Pans  in  the  direct  line, 
but  a  mach  greater  distanee  following  tbo  winding  of  the 
river. 

In  1824  and  1 825  about  15,006  or  16.000  barges  and  other 

craft  arrived  at  Paris,  besides  trahis  of  fire  wood  or  timber 
floated  down  the  main  stream,  or  its  affluents  the  Marne 
and  the  Oise.  Wood  is  the  principal  fuel  consumed  at  pre- 
sent, but  the  consumption  of  cool  is  gaining  ground.  The 
principal  articles  conveyed  by  the  river  in  bonta  are  wine 
and  brandy  :  Rrain,  pulse,  and  flvuir;  butter,  fish,  and  fruit; 
groceries,  sjut  cs,  b.all,  and  od  ;  hay  and  straw  ;  bra  k.s,  tiles, 
and  stone ;  cottons,  linens,  and  other  woven  go  jiU ;  n  on 
and  other  metals;  earthenware  and  glass;  soap,  tobacco 
and  snuff,  soda,  drugs,  paper,  £ec  For  the  supply  of  pro- 
vi^i^Tl-;  tt  ;f-e  nuiuirous  markets,  covered  or  open.  The 
corn  markci  ^  Ihille  aux  Blcs)  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
L'ju\.e.  The  principal  granary,  known  as  yW.  Grinifr  ile 
/^eim'C.extendisalon;.^  the  siile  of  the  gare  (or  basin)  of  the 
Arsenal,  which  opens  laiM  ti.e  Seine:  it  is  an  immense 
building,  commenced  by  I>iapuleon,  but  never  finished  to  the 
extent  ut  first  proposed.  It  is  above  1700  feet  in  lengtL 
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and  Bboat  75  r«et  high.  Tbe  liMMBmt  i«  •  ttorehouse  for 

vine  and  oil.    Napoleon  desipnod  to  oreft  a  liirge  covered 
meat- 111 nrket  (Halle  d  ia  Viande)  near  iIj«s  Halle  aux  Bli». 
TIic>|):u  l-  <  lt>ared  fur  tlio  pur|)o«e  (about  360  feet  by  175 
feet)  has  been  fiUed  up  witti  wooden  lUUb,  Mid  it  appCD|>r^ 
•ted  as  a  in«rket>pIiieR  fbrmeat;  iC  it  somilied  vith  water 
by  six  fountains  fixffl  ivgninsX  Hbs  ViW  ih'.ntea  f'mttiinis). 
The  pouluy  iuarkut  (iVarcAc  <2  ia  Volatile)  is  on  the  south 
hank  of  the  Seine,  opjiosite  La  Citt'.   It  is  a  rovt  reil  marki't, 
about  2U0  feet  lung  and  lid  wide,  divided  into  three  parts 
by  rows  of  pillars  and  iron  tails.   The  flsh-roarket,  near  the 
Halle  ti  la  I  'iande,  or  ineat-markot,  is  a  covered  budding, 
supported  by  a  great  number  of  columns.  The  Mareki  des 
Inuncens.  for  fruit,  ve;,'i'ial)Ii's  and  fluvfis,  is  an  open  square 
iu  the  same  neighl)o\irliou«U  iurrouudcd  by  small  shoos  for 
tlie  market-people,  and  adorned  in  tbe  centre  by  a  liand- 
iome  fountain.  The  MtgrdU  St.  Germam*  not  far  ttam  Uie 
Luxembourg  Palace,  it  the  largest  and  best  constructed 
market  in  Pan's :  it  is  an  open  s<iuaro  of  about  300  feet  long 
by  'i4U  or  25U  feet  wide,  with  a  covered  arcade  or  piazza  all 
round,  and  liaving  a  foiiiituiii  in  the  centre.  There  are  vast 
ceilart.  The  HaJle  aux  I  'ins,  or  wine  dep&t»  on  the  toulh 
bank  of  ttie  Seine,  qtpotitc  t  h  e  i^landi  St.  Intuit  and  hvuner, 
is  a  vafit  enclotur^  comprehending  extensive  covered  store- 
houses for  wines  and  rangp«  of  cellars.    Besides  the  above 
there  are  several  Dllvr  ii .n  kets,  and  Some  balls  designed  for 
tht.>  ule  of  other  art>cle<>  than  provisions,  as  the  wool  depot, 
the  cloth-hall«  the  leather-hall  or  skin-market,  &c.  Tliere  are 
five  abattoira,  or  general  alaiighter-hovaetb  in  the  oaUkirta  of 
the  city,  three  on  the  north  aide  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on 
the  south  side,  comroeneed  by  Napolt^n.and  finished  under 
the  Bourbons:  they  are  of  great  extent,  and  under  excel- 
lent rcgulalioti. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  southern  -|Uarteta  of  Paris  (in- 
cAndingthe  Luxembourg  Palace,  the  churdiet  of  Ste.  Gk- 
neviive  and  St  Sulpire,  and  tbe  Ot  serTafory)  stnnds  on 
excavations  from  which  the  stone  was  procured  for  the 
building  of  thecity.  A  part  of  theM excavations  is  occupied 
by  the  ealacombs,  or  depositories  of  the  bones  brought  from 
the  disused  cemeteries  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Nearly  all  the 
pceaent  burial-plaoet  are  without  the  endoaara  of  the  city 
wallet  (hat ctf Ifont  Loaia,  belter  kaown  m  llie  cemetery  of 
P^re  U  Chaiae,  on  d^e  north-eMt  tide  of  (he  city,  ta  the 
principal. 

The  offices  of  tlte  general  government  and  the  buildings 
oonneeted  with  it  are  numeroiu.  Pyuria  ia  the  retidenoe  of 
the  king,  who  has  the  pahwea  of  (be  ToHeries,  the  Lovvre. 

and  the  Palais  Royal  ;  and  the  seat  of  the  1> -ji  Inture,  of 
which  the  Chamber  of  Peers  uieetn  in  the  i.uxLinlwurg 
palace,  and  the  C^hamber  of  Deputies  in  a  building  anne\e(l 
to  the  Bourbon  palace.  The  liuiel'j,  or  the  ot&ce&  ot  the 
^  executive  government,  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tbe  Tuilertet;  the  chief  courts  of  law  are  held  in  the 
Pahiit  do  Jnstlee.  in  tbe  island  of  La  Cit&  The  Cour  de 
Cassation  is  the  supremo  law  court  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Cour  Ruyale  of  Pans  hiu>  junsdtctiun  over  the  departments 
of  Seine,  Seine  ct  Oise,  Seine  et  Marnc,  Aubc,  Euro  ct 
Loir.  Marne,  and  Yonne.  Tbe  head-quartert  of  the  first 
military  division,  which  ineludea  the  departmente  of  Seine, 
Seine  et  Oiw,  Seine  et  Mnrne,  Aitn^  Oilt^  Loitet,  and 
Euro  ct  Ixiir,  arc  also  at  Paris. 

For  the  purposes  of  muniripal  government.  Paris  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  parts,  called  *  arrondissemens,*  which  are 
anbdifidfldcach  intofbnr  Nimwtier^  (qaarterB),atfbnowa:— 

.Anon* 

dtaMMMW.  Qoarlirr*. 

L    Do  Roule,  des  Tuileries,  dcs  Champs-Elys^,  de 

la  Place  VcndCmo. 
IL    De  la  Chauss^  d'Antin,  de  Fc\'Jeau,  du  Palais 

Koyal,  du  Faubourg  Montmarire 
IIL  Du  Faubourg  Poisaonoidrep  do  liontmartre,  de 

St.  Eustache.dttHail. 
tV.  Dc'  St.  Honor/-,  des  lioKli^  da  Jjnum,  de  la 

Hanque  de  France. 
V»  .  De  Honnes  Nouvellc*,  du  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  du 

Faubourg  8t  Martin,  de  MontorguetL 
yi,  Du  Temple,  des  Lombards,  de  la  Pbrte  BL  Denia, 

do  SU  Martin-des-Champs. 
Vn.  Des  Arcis,  de  Sainte  Avoye,du  Mont-de-Pii'ttS  du 

Marcbe  St.  Jean. 

YIII.  Des  tjuinze-vingts,  de  Popiuoonrt.  du  faubourg 
8tAntoitte*daHtniii. 


Armo 


IX.  De  la  Cite,  do  1*  Arsenal,  de  llle  Bk  Ina^  4 

I'HOtel  de  Villo. 

X.  Des  Invalided  de  la  Monnaie,  de  St,  Uccia 

<l'Ai|iiin,  do  Faubniirj;;  St.  Germain. 

XI.  Du  Lu\eiaU>urg,  du  Paiais  de  JusUci-,  de  XtfU 

de  MMicine.  do  la  Si.rboi.iie.  1 

XII.  De  rObsenmtoire,  da  Sl  Jacques,  du  Jsriis  id 

Ptantes,  de  St.  MaroeL  1 
Fach  arrondi>iement  has  a  separate  mairu'.  r  r 
pahty,  0%'er  which  »  uiairi-  (mayor)  pretuden.  TWe 
a  justice  of  the  peace  to  i-m  U  of  the  twelve  arrondiiwiik 
who  site  at  the  public  oQieeof  tbe  arrondisgetnent;  ai 
eoromistary  of  police  to  each     the  forty-cigbi  aw 
The  council  of  the  depariinent  over  which  the  prewft! 
sides  [Depaktuk.nt]  toriu^  a  municipal  rouMil  h:  h 
The  municipal  police  has  charge  of  the  sifLty  J. 
public,  and  the  sanatory  regulations  of  the  aly  iie  a 
fided  to  it.    It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Drefed  *^ 
lice,  whose  office  is  in  the  it-land  of  La  Cit<.  Th*p 
iljrce  consists  of  tbe  town-scrjeants  and  a  munieiTsi 
of  hoi  ■  :,  :1  foot.   The  national  guard  of  Pans  uwci 
to  8U,(>UU  meu,  with  24  cannon.   The  r^ulattow  in 
tion  against  fire  tad  fw  the  extinguishing  of  tim  vt 
cellent.  There  it  an  organiaed  body  of  flremct  (i 
vrntptfra),  who  are  diatribnted  fat  their  banicki  or 
There  are  two  lar^o  forcing-pumps  called  pomf^i  * 
(fire-pumps),  with  imraenso  reservoirs,  in  tbe  weiiem 
of  ilie  city,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Seine.  Tb 
ply  water  to  many  of  the  fountains,  and  are  worked  1  v  ■ 
fhe  supply  of  water  it  generallf  by  public  fbuni  i 
not  commonly,  as  with  ut,  by  pipee  fomiibiiii  tfs|fi} 
every  hviuse. 

Before  the  Revolution  of  1  7m9,  Paris  pc»«*e<*c*l otic 
and  sixty  places  of  public  wor^ip  of  the  (Jathohc  i 
viz.  fifty  parish  churches,  ten  others  with  the  mw  t  {titt 
parish  churrJiiet,  tfreniy  collegiate  churches,  viit^^l 
chupels-of-ease  ;  besides  throe  abbeys,  and  fifty-lbrettbi 
monastic  establishments  for  men,  l  ul  i  ijrlit  aW''"" 
forty-six  other  establishments  for  women.  AciMrdi:!!'""' 
last  edition  of  Malte  Brun  (Pahs,  1 832),  there  were  fMtj>» 
Oatholio  placet  of  woithipb  namdy  two  basilics,  or  pno^i- 
cburdiet.  twelve  charebee,  and  twenty'tevanebspeW^^ 
There  were  vcrj'  few  eoclesiaatical  romrounitics  fa  •* 
(only  four),  but  several  for  women:  four  or  fiveWB** 
for  the  pricstboiid.  two  Reformed  churches  ami  oae  Lull** 
church,  one  Greek  church,  and  one  Jewish  5*1'^ 
Some  other  placet  of  worahip  tuive  since  been  sdiied. 

We  have  no  data  respecting  the  institutiootflirip*''!! 
elementary  instruction  applicable  to  the  nrtut* 
colleges  or  public  schools  of  a  hii^her  graae  thettst*** 
namely,  ihom  of  L.oui»  le  Grand,  of  Henri  IV.,  of  St.  1^ 
of  Bourbon,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Ste.  Barbe«  and  of  Sui''^ 
Of  educational  establisfamenta  of  tbe  highest  t^-'^^' 
snecial  or  profiMaional  Inatnietion,  tbe  most  imporUDt*  <  ^ 
Acad^mie  Universitaire,  or  university,  with  from 
8000  students.   The  College  Royal  de  France.  » 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  university  thouzh 
the  name,  has  nearly  iuoo  students;  and  the  kcio'^'^ 
natural  philosophy  at  the  Jardin  des  Phuntei  sie 
by  3000  persons.     The  Royal  Conservatory  of 
Trades  is  attended  by  about  luliU  pupiU.   Tothrt*  * 
be  added  the  Polytechnic  School,  the  schooU  of  media* 
of  astronomy  (at  the  Observatory),  of  engincermi;.^  . 
ingt  ef  mudoand  lyric  and  dramatic  elocutiot^.  i  i '  - 
nxuitnim,  immbw  of  others,  especially  the  n«i™,v:, 
for  tbe  tnstnietion  of  teachers.   The  Mustcin 
History,  and  the  Menageiie  and   Botanic  Gsrskn  I 
knowii'as  the  Jardin  des  Piantes)  connected  with 
and  valuable  etdleetioiu. 

There  tie  leventten  important  ]fl)ra>iei,tix4tf  then  p 
namely,  the  King»e  Libnry.  with  aboiw  MO.OM 
80,000  MSS.,  l.f.oo,OOOenpraving*,and  1 00,000 
coinn;  tho  J-ibraiy  of  the  Arsenal,  with  180,000  *sl«s 
and  5000  MSS.;  the  Library  of  Ste.  Gt^nevitHe.with  U" 
volumes  and  iuuu  MSS.;  the  Maxann  Library 
Pslaia  des  Beaux  ArU);  the  City  Library;  snd  th.it  t 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the  Jardin  des  ^'"■^^ 
''    'ibraries  not  open  to  the  public,  the  principal  «i  tw 
Iiistiliite.  witli  7i),000  volumes.    The  P*i«<« 
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There  ue  nuueront  leerned  neletles,  at  the  bead  of 

■hicU  is  the  liiBlitute  ilnsHtut  y.divmjf),  uhtch  for  a  long 
me  comprehended  four  <lL-iiartiiiciLii  (or,  as  ihoy  aie 
trmefl.  arudcinit's),  the  Ar  ulfinii'  I'mnrai^r,  the  Acadi'mifH 
•jf  Sciences,  dm  Imcn'ji/ious  ft  Tl  !l>;H-LeUreis,  and  de» 
eatix  Arts.  A  fifth  Ac  niemie.  that  of  the  moral  and  politic 
il  sciences,  has  been  added  by  Louis.  Pbilippe*  the  pceaent 
mj;.   [Institut  National.] 

The  charitahlc  itisiitutions  arc  numerous.  Then  :i 
iTcntecn  hospitalii,  fivoot"  ibera  for  the  aulitary.  Tlie  most 
tporlant  gf  the  non-militaty  hotpitals  is  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  in 
i«  islaod  of  LaCit6;  of  tbemititarjr  boepitala,  the  Ufitel  des 
iralidea>  There  ate  also  tbirtaen  hoapieea.  or  asylums, 
itiharrondisscmcnt  ha.->  its  BurP  iiide  Cfiaritr,  fur  relieving 
e  destitute  at  tboir  own  habilutiuiib  ;  tht-sc  huic-aux  ciistn- 
ite  annually  about  1,500,000  francs,  or  r.tj.uun/ ,  and  re- 
ive from  60,000  to  70,000  persons.  There  area  variety 
'  Other  inatitutions  for  affording  relief  or  giving;  cin- 
oyment  to  the  destitute,  and  va«t  suras  arc  distributed 
«ry  year  through  the  medium  of  the  clergy.  Nearly 
CI  hundred  beMfit  aooietiet  exiit  tinoiig  tba  working 

Paris  contains  numerous  placea  of  amusement.  There 
»  sereral  tbaatrea  within  the  circuit  of  the  town  wall,  and 
ihen  beyond  the  barrten ;  the  moat  remarkable  Ibr  their 

xhitectuml  beauty  are  L'Op6ra  Comique,  Lo  Gntnd 
'pero,  L'Odt-on,  and  Le  Th^.ltre  Favnrt.  rublic  balls  are 
ttntnon,  and  are  freauented  both  in  summer  and  winter ; 
id  the  public  garaeiia»  especially  the  gardens  of  the 
bileriea  and  of  the  Pateis  Royal,  and  the  Boulevards  are 
luch  frequented.  Gaming  hixises  were  numerous  and  much 
cqucnted  ;  it  has  Ikor  c&timated  that  1 1,000,000  francs, 

■  about  440t0(H»/ ,  were  annually  risked  in  these  places.  The 
•tablishments  were  licensed  by  the  government,  and  paid  a 
eavy  annual  sum  for  their  exclusive  privilege.  But  since 
M  hcigiDniog  of  1838  the  system  oflioensin^  has  been  dis- 
Wlinnad.  [GAMifrc]  Carriajgcs  of  every  kmd,  public  and 
n%ate,  are  nuinerous  at  Paris,  Nearly  onc-lhird  uf  the 
iildren  bom  in  Paris  are  illegitimate.  The  number  uf 
crsoDs  imprisoned  in  the  department  of  Seine  majr  on  a 
early  averago  be  estimated  at  26,600. 

(Dblaiita,  UUtain  Piiy^ique,  Chnle^fl  Morale  dg  Parif, 

0  torn.  8V0.,  Paris,  1 8'29 ;  Maltc  Brun,  Precis  de  Gcograjthie 
'nirersellg.  3rd  cd.,  Paris,  1832,  tet/.;  Balbi,  Ah-cgc  dt 
•cngrtij  hie,  Paris,  1,S33  ;  Dirtionnan  p  (,'(', f^niji/iKjUf  Vni- 
•^•f'l  Paris,  l,H3i  ;  -  Palis  and  its  Hisloncul  Scenes,' in 

■  'i  Library  of  Jutlf^rtaunn<;  KtiowMge.) 

PARIS.  BASIN  OF.  [Ssinb.  Department.] 
PARIS,  ABBE'.  [Jansknists] 

I'.ARIS.  M.m'KFW.  \v:ls  hum  ahout  (he  eiitl  of  the 
I'-lt'ih  century,  took  the  religious  hahit  in  llie  Beuediclme 
lons&tery  of  St.  Alban's  in  1217,  and  died  there  in  1259. 
Imost  the  only  incident  of  bis  life  that  has  been  recorded 

a  journey  be  mate  to  Norway,  by  command  of  the  pupe, 
'  i.itrudace  some  reforms  into  the  monastic  cstahliMhments 

tliat  country,  which  mission  he  has  the  credit  of  hu\  ing 
(ecuted  willi  great  abihty  and  success,  lie  is  said  to  have 
<ak1  high  in  the  favour  of  Henry  ill.,  and  to  have  obtained 
inous  privileges  for  the  univer;iity  of  Oxford  through  his 
illttenos  with  that  king.  His  acquirements  embraced  all 
le  le^vning  and  science  of  his  age :  besides  theology  and 

':i>i  v,  oraiiiry,  ])octry,  painting,  architecture,  and  a  prac- 

<ii  iinowledgo  of  mechanics  are  reckoned  among  his  ac- 
inplishmoMa  }iy  his  biographers  or  panegyrists.  His 
ttoiury  is  now  praaarred  by  bis  history  of  England,  entitled 

1  i^^toria  Major,*  wbioii  be^ns  with  the  Norman  Conquest, 
d  eotaes  down  to  the  vear  of  the  author*s  death.  Of  this 
■;kihe  following  arc  t lie  printed  editions  :  1.  Ko!.,  Lon., 
(71, edited  by  Archhij^hop  Parker  ;  2.  Fol.,  Tii;'>iri  ( Zurich), 
•fj,  a  mere  reprint  uf  the  preceding;  3.  Foh,  Ijm.,  1640 
'  la  some  copies  1641),  edited  by  Dr.  William  Walts  ; 
Fol.,  Paris,  lb44;  and  5.  Pol.,  Lon.,  1684.  Walts'sedition, 

liich  is  sometimes  divided  into  two  volumi»,  besides  various 
adings  and  Copious  inde\es,  contains  two  other  voiks  of^ 
<3  author  never  before  printed,  namely,  his  '  Duorum  Olfa- 
im  Merciorum  Regum  (S.  Albani  Fundatorum)  Vitto,' 
dd  his  *  Viginti  Trium  Abbatum  S.  Albani  Vita^'  together 
ith  vfaatbe  calls  bis  *  Additamenm*  to  tboee  treatises ;  and 
ifse  minor  pviKluctions  urc  aUo  ^i\Ln  in  tlie  suhsennent 
iirihand  London  editions.  In  liie  lihtaiy  of  Oir^ms  C!u-isti 
jliege,  Cambridge,  there  is  an  ciiii(nne,  hj  Matthew  Paris 
mnelf^of  bis  Uiblory,  generally  referred  tu  bv  tlie  names  of 

« '  BisUutiiJttiDori'tft  the  *.CIttOiU0«t*  vhkhtni  iwTWbetti 


published,  but  wbieb,  bishop  Nieobon  lays,  contains  *  tevend 

Iiarticulars  of  n(.te  omitted  in  tVelaijjcr  History;*  and  roo 
other  works,  winc  h  are  n<iw  lost,  urc  atti  ihuled  to  hiin  oa 
the  douhiful  autiuirity  of  Bale  and  Pits.  Some  oM  notices 
of  his  History  speak  of  it  as  beginning  at  tlic  creation  of 
the  world ;  and  on  this  occount  it  has  btfcn  conjectured, 
though  with  no  probability,  that  the  historical  compila- 
tion ascribed  to  the  flctilious  personage  Matthew  of  West- 
min-ler,  may  really  ]:■.[%>■  i;  i  ii  i !io  composition  ofM;itthew 
Paris.  But  oven  of  the  Hi>ti  ry  which  bears  his  ttamu,  the 
portion  extending  to  the  year  I'i35  is  very  littlo  more  than  a 
tiMUeript  ftom  the  work  of  Roger  de  Wendover,  Windle* 
shore,  or  Windsor,  wbo  h  said  to  tiave  also  been  a  ttotak  of 
the  iDonastery  of  St.  Alban's.  Mathew  Paris  writes  with 
considerable  hjnrit  and  rhetorical  display;  ond  work, 
whieh  is  continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  HI.  (.\  u.  1272) 
by  William  Hishan^er.  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey, 
has  been  the  chief  authority  commonly  relied  upon  for  the 
history  of  that  reign.  lis  spirit  however  is  somewhat 
fiercely  and  narrowly  English ;  and  from  the  freedom  with 
which  he  niveigh;*  aganist  what  lie  regnrdsi  us  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papal  see,  Romanist  writers  have  always  ex- 
pressed strong  diseatisf^ction  especially  with  his  accounts  of 
ecclesiastical  afibira.  Cardinal  B^aronius,  while  admitting 
his  merits  in  other  tesoects,  characterises  bim  as  animated 
by  a  uiObt  determined  iiostility  to  the  apostolic  see  ('anirao 
infensisaimo  in  apostolicam  sedcm').  Dr.  Lingard  got*9 
much  farther :  '  It  may  appear  invidious,'  he  say  s,  '  to  speak 
harshly  of  this  &vourite  nutorian;  but  this  1  may  say,  that 
ndien  1  could  eonfVont  his  pages  with  authentic  records  or 
contemporary'  writers,  T  have  in  most  instances  f<nind  the 
discrepancy  between  thoin  so  great  an  to  give  to  liis  narra- 
tive the  appearance  of  a  romanee  rather  than  a  history.* 
It  is  admitted  however  in  the  sentence  which  immediately 
precedes,  that  this  history  or  romance  '  contains  many 
original  and  some  nluaUe  documents ;'  *  but  the  writer,'  it 
is  added,  *aoeustomed  to  laali  the  great,  whetfaeir  clergy  or 
laity,  seems  to  have  collected  and  preserved  every  malic  ious 
and  scandalous  tu^erdote  that  coula gratify  his  censorious  dis- 
position.' ^^  i  h  I'rotestant  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  Mat- 
thew Parts  lias  been  a  fovuuritc,  in  proportion  to  the  dislike 
he  has  incurred  flom  their  opponents.  Nioolson  says,  'Hue 
whole  hook  manifests  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  exact- 
ness in  its  author,  who  furnishes  us  with  so  particular  a  re- 
lation of  the  brave  repulses  given  by  nianv  ol'our  princes  to 
liie  usurping  power  of  the  Roman  bce,  tliut  it  a  wonder 
how  such  an  nerelical  histoid  came  to  survive  thus  long.' 
At  one  time,  it  seems,  it  used  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  that  the  printed  Matthew  Paris  was  in  many 
things  a  mere  modern  fabrication  of  the  Ren^rnu^rs  ;  hut 
Watts,  by  collating  all  tho  manuscript  copies  he  could  find, 
and  noting  the  various  readings^  proved  tbat  tboM  was  HO 
foundation  for  this  charge. 

PARIS,  also  called  ALBXANDBR,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  characters  of  the  mythic  age,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  In  consequence  of  un  alarm- 
ing dream  w  hich  his  mother  had  previous  to  his  birth, 
Priam  gave  him  to  a  slave  to  he  exposwl  upon  Mount  Ida. 
The  order  was  obeved.hut  upon  returning  at  the  end  of  five 
days  to  the  spot  where  be  bad  exposed  the  inikut»  be  found 
that  he  bad  beeh  nursed  by  a  bear.  The  slavb  took  the  child 
to  his  own  home  and  brought  him  uy  as  one  of  his  sons, 
among  the  shepherds  of  Mount  Idii.  When  Paris  grew  up, 
he  became  distinguished  by  his  beauty  and  strength,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  success  in  repelling  the  attadu  of  wild 
beasts  and  robbora.  be  is  said  to  have  wtained  the  name  of 
.\lexander  (frotn  (Wllnv).  He  was  afterwards  recognised  by 
his  parents,  and  received  at  the  court  of  his  father  ;  but  be- 
fore lie  lePl  his  Hocks  he  is  said  to  have  j^, veil  that  celebrated 
decision  in  favour  of  the  superior  beauty  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  Helena,  but 
at  the  same  time  brought  upon  himself  and  the  whole 
Trojan  race  the  implacable  enmity  of  Hera  (Juno)  and 
Athena  (Minerva). 

He  is  said  to  have  carried  off  Helena  fuua  the  court  of 
Menelaus,  while  tho  latter  was  ahaeiit  at  Cietc;  and  after 
touching  at  Sidon  in  his  way  home,  to  have  brought  her  in 
safety  to  Troy.  Herodotus  however  informs  us  (ii.  1 13-116X 
on  the  authority  of  tho  Egyptian  priests,  that  Paris  in 
his  voyngo  home  was  driven  to  Egypt  by  unfavourable 
winds,  uiid  that  lltden  and  all  her  piojierty  weie  detained 
bv  Proteus  with  tho  view  of  restoring  tlicui  to  Meneluus. 

A«i9d«tttB^  tbinte  tli»l  Rmn  ym  •oquiiatoi  vitb  itiii 
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§Uuft  and  quote*  lome  p«tsagcs  in  the  lUad  wnd  Odyssey 
in  eonSnnation  of  his  opinion. 

We  reafl  very  litlle  in  tlio  Iliad  of  iho  exploits  of  Paris. 
In  the  third  book  ho  encages  in  single  combat  with  Mliic 
lous,  anil  is  only  saved  from  death  hy  ihc  intervrntion  of 
Aphrodite.  Ue  wounds  with  his  arroWs  Dioraed  (xi.  369- 
883)  and  HachaoR  (xi.  506);  and  is  montioned  in  the 
twelfth  lx>ok  (1.  93)  M  a  oommandcr  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  ihe  Trojan  army.  According  to  later  poets,  he  killH 
Achilles  witli  lino  ul'his  air  Avs.  The  luii  ,  scr  of  his  li  ili 
is  %'ariouslY  told ;  but  it  is  generally  ai^ret  d  that  hu  was 
killed  by  Philocteles  with  one  of  tho  arrows  of  Hercules. 
Later  writan  state  that  while  he  fed  his  flocks  upon  Mount 
Ida,  he  was  married  to  (Bnone.  daughter  of  the  river 
Ccbrcn,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hiin  from  attempting 
to  carry  off  Helen,  hut,  unable  to  succeed  in  his  endeavours, 
aha  told  him  to  return  to  her  if  he  was  ever  wounded,  as  she 
aloaa  could  save  bim.  After  being  wounded  by  Philoo- 
tetei»  Faris  aeeordinsly  desired  to  he  catried  to  {Eoone ; 
hut  offended  hy  his  tfeMrtkin,  she  refilled  to  haat  him»  and 
left  him  to  bis  face. 

PARISH.  Thi.s  word  is  probably  derived  into  the 
Eusiisb  language  from  tbw  French  paroiste,  and  the 
Latin  poroomi  or  paroeda,  and  ultimately  from  the 
Greek  jTaroikia  (iroponc/rrV  A I  the  jn  osent  diiy  it  de- 
notes a  circumscribed  tcnitory,  varyiiif^  iti  extent  and  pojui- 
latiun,  but  anne  xed  to  a  smc^lc  church,  whose  incumbunt  or 
minister  is  entitled  by  law  to  the  tithes  and  spiritual  offer- 
ings withis  thoterritory.  In  the  early  ag»  or  Christianity 
the  term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
to  signify  the  district  or  diocese  of  a  bishop,  as  distinguished 
from  the  '  proviiiciu '  of  the  aiilibiihop  or  metropolitan. 
(Du  Caocei,  Glots.,  ad  verb.  '  Parocbia ;'  Selden's  History  qf 
TVlAev,  obap.  vi..  sect.  3.)  These  large  ecclesiastical  pro- 
vinces ware  fftadually  broken  down  into  subdivi»M«s»  Ibr 
whieh  miniitenwere  appointed,  either  permanently  or  ocea- 
s-iDnally,  who  were  under  the  i  i!i  of  the  bishop,  were  paid 
out  of  llio  common  treasury  ot  tiio  bishopric,  and  had  m 
particular  interest  in  the  oblations  or  profits  of  the  church 
to  wbioh  tbeir  ministry  applied.  This  was  the  state  of 
thinga  in  the  prhnitive  times*  which  probaUy  continued  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century.  After  that  period 
proprietors  of  lands  began,  with  the  licence  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  anlhorilic>,  to  build  and  endow  churches  in 
their  own  possessions ;  and  in  such  cases  the  chaplain  or 
priest  was  not  paid  by  the  bishop,  but  was  permitted  to  re- 
ceive for  his  maintenance  and  to  the  particular  use  of  his 
own  church  the  profits  or  the  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the 
lands  withwluch  the  ;  i  ij  -er  had  endowed  it,  us  well  as  the 
offerings  of  such  as  repaired  thiilier  fur  divme  service.  This 
appears  to  be  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  andgraduid 
fbrntation  of  paixMshial  divisions  iji  almost  all  countries 
where  Christianity  prevailed  ;  and  oelden  has  satisfiictorily 
shown  that  the  history  of  parishes  in  En<^land  has  followed 
the  same  course.  Soon  aAcr  the  first  ailrodaclion  of 
Christianity  into  this  country,  the  heathen  temples  and 
other  buildion  were  oonTerted  into  churchea  or  places  of 
assembly,  to  whieh  the  inhabitants  of  the  sumranding  dis- 
trict came  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  the  minister, 
and  to  exercise  the  rites  of  Christian  worship.  As  the 
laotiibersof  the  new  religion  increased,  a  single  or  occasional 
minister  wa»  uisutUcicnt  for  the  purpose ;  and  a  bishop, 
with  subordinate  priests  began  to  reside  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  religious  houses,  having  the  rliartre  of 
di.->tricts  of  various  extent,  comprehending  several  touui 
and  viihigc-i,  ;ind  ass.e;ned  jinncipally  with  a  view  to  the 
cutuentence  of  the  inhabitants  in  assembling  together  at  the 
church.  Within  these  districts,  or  eiremts,  as  they  were 
calledf  which  were  pracisely  analogous  to  the  diocesan 
farhhet  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  ministering  priests 
itinerated  for  the  porimse  of  exercising  their  thriving,  hut 
they  always  resided  with  the  bishop.  By  degrees  other 
churches  were  built  to  meet  the  demands  for  public  wor- 
ship^ but  still  at  first  wholly  depending  upon  the  mother- 
ehureh,  and  supplied  hy  the  bishop  from  his  Ikmily 
of  clergy  resident  at  the  bishopric  with  ministers  or  curates, 
who  were  supported  by  the  common  stock  of  the  dioccHc. 
For  the  fund  or  endowtnent  in  each  of  these  districts  was 
eommon ;  and  wbatsoerer  was  teoetved  from  tithes  or  the 
offerings  of  devotees  at  the  ditRnrent  altars,  or  hy  any  other 
means  given  for  religious  uses,  was  raadc  into  n  general 
treasure  or  stock  for  the  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the  whole 
diooaaa;  and  wsa  applied  by  the  bishop  in  the  ttnt  place  to 


the  maintenance  of  himself  and  thecoUaestf  Bt«bi». 
dent  with  him  at  the  church,  and  afterwsiw  far 

in  alms  nmong  the  poor  and  for  t>-"  i^cr  i'i»iion  ofdnutie 
This  community  of  residence  ai,  1  i.iioresl  beivra  'j» 
bishop  and  his  attending  clergy,  who  are  often  toae^i 
the  chronicles  of  those  days  fpMcopi  cianit,  siMitaM 
the  notion  of  cathedral  churches  aad  MUdaia  t 
their  simplest  form.  How  long  this  itnte  of  thing*  o.^; 
nued  does  not  precisely  appear,  itiuuKh  Sci'ju  g, 
presses  ail  opinion  tlyit  it  was  in  Lxislcnce  oslaitiii^ 
eighth  century.  (Hittoq/  qf  Tiifm,  ciiap.  n,«tf,i)  k 
haa  indcerl  been  asserted  by  Camden  (J}n/aRiiis.|t,uii, 
and  was  jEoouerly  the  commonly  received  opinion,  tb.:  H 
noritts.  the  flrst  archbishop  of  Canterbury  afi«r  \^J^L 
divided  his  province  into  parishes  about  the  year  W) 
Seidell  proves  satisfactorily  that  Hononus  could  m  U  i 
made  a  parochial  division  in  the  sense  in  which  vtr^i^. 
derstand  tbe  term ;  and  that,  if  made  st  aU,  it  mitin 
been  aueh  a  distribution  into  districts,  Iben  olMfHiks 
as  is  above  des.ci  ihed,  and  which  was  so  far  fmm  urjicji; 
with  Houorius,  that  it  must  have  been  nearly  v uii,r:i: « 
bishoprics. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  the  creatioa  oi  pnbs 
in  Bngland  was  not  a  aimuUaneoQS  act.  but  wu  ikpid 

result  of  circumstances,  and  was  not  folly  effect?! li.  aa 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  lllnllam's  Mtddk A^t,,'^u.. 
p.  205.)  As  Christianity  bccamethe  universal reliRUD.als 

Eopulation  increased,  the  means  of  divine  «oribi,i>i^ 
y  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  becaise  iuMfafe. 
to  the  wants  of  society,  and  lords  of  niom  iigl 
to  build  upon  their  own  demesnes  churches  lod  wkb 
for  the  religious  purposes  of  their  famil.rt  mi  'u-~i 
Each  founder  assigned  a  detinue  district,  within  *bM 
fhnctions  of  the  minister  officiating  at  his  church  n:^^ 
•larcised,  and  expressly  limited  the  borthea  tt«(il«|il 
advantages  of  his  ministry  to  the  inhsbilantsoftliii  to| 
.As  these  ai-t-s  of  piety  tended  to  tlic  advance  ufr'I.-,isi 
were  iu  aid  of  the  common  treasury  of  the  dioc^k^il^t^^ 
encouraged  by  the  bishops,  who  readily  coDMcnv:  u 
places  of  wonhip  so  established,  and  Gouscfitcd  i2B^<*| 
minister  or  meumbmit  should  he  nsident  st  bit 
receive  for  his  maintenance,  and  for  tbe  use  ofilu'W 
cnlar  church,  the  tithes  and  offerings  of  the  inhiUaail 
well  as  any  endowment  or  salary  which  the  foundeiJii"'' 
to  it.  This  enduvvmeni  or  salary  usually  eoiuisi'^  ^  * 
glcbe^  or  a  portion  of  land  approprtsled  to  tlut 
which  was  indeed  the  only  means  of  proTidiiig  t' * 
mainlenaucc  of  the  incumbent  at  a  titno  wt" 
all  ihe  wants  of  life  wore  supplied  frurn  ihf 
produce  of  the  earth,  and.  together  wiib  ifc  ^5"" 
receiving  the  other  ecclesiastical   profits  vbuo  ^ 
within  the  territory  limited  by  the  foundei;  1>*"°^ '* 
settled  revenue  of  the  church,  and  ananed  n 
perpetuity.   The  last  concession  made  to  the  '.n  *)aWJ 
was  probiibly  the  patronage  or  right  of  prcseriiiUii  'f  . 
to  the  church,  which,  hy  the  primitive  constitutjoaK-^'" 
exclusively  to  the  bisbop;  and  when  this  was  obaiu^  '-^ 
limited  territorities  diftaed  hi  no  material  respect  f:^  • 
modern  parishes.   Indeed  it  can  scarcely  •dioit'^';^' 
that  our  parochial  divisions  arose  chiclly  from  ""^-X 
foundations,  the  differences  in  extent  being  »c«iaii:f-  - 
by  tbe  varying  limits  apnointcd  for  them  at  ihcit  ^f?^ 
Their  names  were  derirea  from  some  favourite  wtt  ^-^ 
the  site,  or  the  lord^iip  to  which  tbcY  ^^^^^"^ 
the  mere  limey  of  the  resjieclive  founocrs.  SuAijr^ 
to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  lay  p;u-i?hcs;  andi''*^ 
sonablo  to  conclude  that  as  soon  as  this  praciK^ 
blished,  the  bishops  and  religious  houses,  in  the  '^^''f^''!L 
parishes  in  which  they  had  reserved  to  tbemseKet-w  r 
of  presentation,  followed  the  same  course  by 
.   I     -  :<i  ,t;cal  prolilsof  each  church  to  tl'-e  F='''"'Jf,''^''j3j 
beat,  and  restricting  the  devotions  as  well  as  ll"? olli'r-^' 
tbe  inhabitantii  to  that  church  only.  ^ 
The  earliest  notice  of  these  lay  Ibundations  of  paru^ 
by  Bedo,  about  the  year  700  (HsrtL  Beel,  lib.  ''■^■^^X 
By  the  end  of  the  eif^hth  century  they  had 
queut,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  charters  "'^If"., 
mafle  to  Croyland  Abbey,  by  Bertulph.  kin;?  uf  Ne:^ 
which  several  churches  of  l.iy-foundation  arc  tf«Pf*'^ 
In  the  laws  of  king  Edi^ar  (A.D.  9;0)  there  u  »nt'r^ 
provision  that  every  man  shall  pay  his  *''''5jJlL|i; 
antient  church  or  monastery  where  he  bean  y'^fjula* 
*  Whieh  I  ttodrntaad  nototli«rwiB«,*smi  Mii«>v 
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horcli  or  monasler}-  whilher  usually,  in  respect  of  liis 
»in;iiora;icy  or  his  panbli.  lie  u-paiioil ;  tlial  is.  his  parish 
liurcli  or  uiuiiastery.'    (UisUti-y  t>/  Tithes,  chap,  ix.,  l-l.) 

Although  the  origin  of  parishes  generallv  in  England  is 
rwtiy  deM-ijr  MMrtaiiMd,  tiu  hiiiorjr  of  the  fiNtaiattiMi  of 
ftttieoltr  fwrishM  is  rtinort  wboHy  unknown.  Ai  theco 
vt\!  ms  nrigiiiateil  in  an  unlcttercl  periofl,  and  were  t(.<) 
cal  and  obv  lire  to  be  recorded  in  the  chroruck^  or  general 
stories  of  Uie  times,  and  for  the  most  part  too  autient 

be  preserved  in  any  episcopal  registen  now  existing, 
would  be  unreasonabte  to  expect  any  satislhetory  oridenee 
'  their  particular  origin  ;  and  an  a  matter  of  fact,  no  evi- 
nf9  ^atever  can  be  prtnlucfd  on  the  subject. 
Tl'iwever  saliafaclory  tliis  ai.cuuiit  of  the  ori;,'iii  of  parishes 

I  y  be  with  reference  to  country  parishes,  tt  furnishes  no 
plaitation  of  the  origin  of  parishes  in  towns— a  subject 
ucli  is  iavolved  in  gieat  obscurity ;  and  indeed  the 
Tinges  which  the  letter  iney  be  shown  to  have  undergone 
thia  f  T:i  f  meinarjieem  to  point  to  *  diffimat  prin* 
tie  ui  Jortnatiijii. 

TUl-  country  parishes  appear  to  be  nearly  the  nme  in 
til  •  and  number  at  the  present  time  as  thev  were  mt  the 

II  e  ut  Pope  Nidiohtt'e  'Taxation,*  compiled  in  the  reign  of 

iwardl.  Ca.d.  128?) ;  but  in  suiiie  of  the  Urge  towns  the 
imber  oriiari>hei  has  very  considerably  decreased.  Thus, 

the  city  of  Ivoiid  .n  there  are  at  iireseiit  108  parishes, 
OUgh  at  the  time  of  the  Taxation'  the  number  was  140; 
like  manner  in  Norwich  the  numb«r  has  heen  reduced 
MB  70  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  to  37  at  the  present  day. 
t  Other  antient  towna,  such  as  Bristol.  York,  and  Kxcio'r, 
e  number  d  JUS  not  ai)pear  to  have  materially  (  hani^i  *!, 
It  the  nnmc^  have  been  often  altered.  The  particular 
uses  of  these  varialiuus  it  would  be  diffieolt  to  irace ;  but 
jeater  eUan^  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  towns 
»o  in  the  eeuntry  perishes,  in  consequenee  of  more  fte- 
1  Sit  fluctualitiiis  uf  Wealth  and  population  in  the  former. 

here  a  de\:rease  has  taken  place  in  the  nunrtWr  of  town 
-7, -lies  in  the  tliree  last  centuries,  it  is  probably  lo  be  ac- 
mnted  for  by  the  great  tcduclion  since  the  Reformation 

tbe  amount  of  oblstions  and  what  are  called  otnonai 
*hi;i,  which  in  cities  were  almoet  the  onljr  pfoviikm  ftar 
K-  parochial  clergy. 

The  size  of  En^liih  parishes  varies  niueh  in  different  di^- 
i^l-s.  In  the  northern  counties  they  are  extremely  large, 
irty  square  miles  being  no  unusual  area  for  a  |uirish ;  and, 
snenlly  speaking,  parishes  in  the  north  are  said  to  avenge 
»ren  or  eight  times  the  erea  of  the  southern  comities.  (See 
ick man's  Pre/ace  /o  P  pu/atiori  Rt^turm  of  1931.)  The 
:)undaric9  of  parishes  in  former  times  appear  to  have  been 
Vn  dr  llm  d  and  uncertain  ;  but  since  the  establishment 
f  t  compuUoty  provision  for  the  poor  bv  means  of  assess- 
irnis  of  the  inhabitants  of  parishes,  the  limits  hare  in 
etiml  been  ascertained  with  sufRcieni  precision. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  munbor  uf  parishes 
I  Enj,'Iand  and  Wales ;  f»r  alth.juf,'h  they  have  been  eiiu- 
:<'nted  on  several  occ;isiijn>,  the  number  ascertained  has 
niallj  dependeil  t^on  the  object  and  purpose  of  tbe  par- 
nlar  enumeration.  Thus  in  tbe  retarns  under  tbe  Poor- 
iw  Commission,  a  parish  is  generally  considered  as  a  place 
'  district  5Upportin<;  it-;  own  poor,  and  from  tliese  reluiii* 

appearik  tuat  th.c  total  number  of  such  places  is  14,-i^O. 
ut  m  this  number  are  included  many  subdivi.sions  of 
iriabee,  such  the  townships  in  the  northern  oonntiea. 
Ueh  hy  Stat  19  and  14  Car.  lU  e.  12,  f.  SI.  are  permitted 

rr.aintain  thoirown  poor,  and  aUo  otb.fr  pbre^;  which  by 

'  if  parliament,  though  not  parishes,  ha\e  the  same  pri- 
'-'":,f.  Another  diflicuity.  which  has  probably  affected  all 
le  enumerations  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  is  the 
rge  nomher  of  donbtfiil  parishes.  It  is  sonwiriNtt  naeer- 
in  at  flie  present  day  what  circumstances  constttat*  a 
iHsh  c^uren.  In  the  Saxon  times,  and  for  some  eenta- 
es  after  the  C.-nquest,  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
li^bcd  a  parish  cburcli  frum  wli  .t  were  called  Beld- 
iQrches,  oratories,  and  chanch,  were  the  rights  uf  bsptinn 

III  sepnltuie.  (Selden,  niHory  Tithet,  chap.  ix.(4; 
*cg;^  Airfonr*  CountnUor,  part  i.,  ehap.  xiL)  Hot  in 
ii^lprn  times  this  line  of  distinction  would  include  as  pnn«h 
Imrehes  almost  all  chapel*  of-casc,  and  also  the  rhurcln  s 
nd  purochial  chapels  erected  under  the  stat.  59  flco  III.. 

4j,  'for  building  additional  churches  in  populous  plnce-?.' 
iic  rarious  views  entertained  of  the  constituents  of  a  parish 
ill  in  a  great  mcastirc  account  for  tbe  different  results  of 
lieieToral  cnumcratioiu  which  have  been  aiadoi  and  this 


is  in  fact  one  of  llie  reasons  ussi(;ned  by  t'amdeii  fur 
dilferciice  between  the  number  ol'  tin-  priri'h-churches  in 
Euglauii  ttitd  Wales  siulud  to  Uenry  Vlll.  ni  1520,  by  Get* 
dinal  Wolsey,  and  that  stated  about  a  century  after  to 
Jamee  I.,  the  focaer  being  9407,  and  the  latter  9284. 
(Camden's  Brikanda,  IflNf.)  Tlie  sum  total  of  the  pa- 
rishes mentioned  in  Pope  Nicholas's  'Taxation'  above 
referred  to,  as  nearly  (u  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  be 
between  these  two  accounts.  Blacksloue  says  that  the 
number  of  pariabes  in  England  and  Wales  had  been  cott- 
pnted  at  1«,000.  but  gives  rather  a  qnestionable  authoritf 
f>r  his  statement.  (Cnmm-'ntdrii'x,  vol.  i ,  p.  I  Jl.)  In  the 
I'lefacc  to  the  '  Population  Returns  '  of  1  fejl,  abuve  referred 
to,  tlic  number  of  parishes  and  parocliial  chapelries  in  Eng- 
land and  Wulu»  i&  waid  to  be  10,ruO,  and  in  Scotland  S4i(: 
but  in  the  next  iwge,  where  a  summary  of  the  number  of 
parishes  in  the  dilforent  dioceses  is  given,  the  total  is  stated 
as  11,077.  Perhaps  the  number  of  pan.he^  in  England 
and  Wales  (meaning  by  the  term  simp:y  a  district  annexed 
lu  a  church  whuM  incumbent  is  by  law  entitled  to  the  per- 
ception of  tithie  in  that  diitriol)  maj  be  taken  to  be  awmt 
11,000. 

(See  Holland'e  *  Observations  on  the  Orkin  vt^woAM^ 
in  Heariu  's  Di*cwrtet,\o\.  i..  p.  194;  and  W blinker**  JEH^ 
tory  (if  IVhcsUni,  book  ii^  chap.  1.) 

PARK.  I'his  term,  .n  its  legal  signification  as  a  privi- 
leged enclosure  for  beasts  of  the  forest  and  chaoe^  is  at  the 
present  day  nearly  obsolete.  Under  the  antient  forset-biwi, 
the  franchise  of  the  highest  degree  was  that  of  a  f  rest 
which  was  nomen  gfneralissimum,  and  contained  within  it 
the  franclnses  of  chace,  park,  and  warren.  I'lie  only  dis- 
tinction between  a  chace  and  a  park  was.  tiiat  tiie  latter  was 
enclosed,  whereas  a  chace  was  always  open,  and  they  both 
differed  from  8  forcs^  inasmucb  as  they  bad  no  peculiar  eourtn 
or  judicial  ofReera,  nor  any  particular  laws,  being  subject  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  forest;  or,  as  Sir  Edwarl  ("oke 
maintains,  lo  the  common  luw  exclusively  uf  the  futest-luwi. 
(4  In$t.,  314.)  A  chace  and  a  park  differed  from  a  forest  also 
in  tbe  nature  of  the  wild  animals  to  tbe  protection  of  which 
each  was  applied.  The  beasts  of  the  fbnet,  or  beasts  of 
veneiy,  as  they  were  called,  were  tantutn  silve^trct,  that  i», 
08  Manwood  explains  the  phrase  (Forest  Imh  s,  chap,  iv., 
sec.  -I I.  animals  such  as  the  ha:  t,  bind,  liar.',  boar,  and  wulf, 
which  '  do  keep  tlie  coverts,  and  haunt  the  woods  more  than 
tbe  plains.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  beasts  of  chace  or  park 
were  tanluei  caeirpielret^  that  is  to  say.  they  haunted  the 
plains  more  than  tlie  wood*.  According  to  tbe  strict  te|^ 
meaning'  uf  the  term,  HO  tutljeet  Can  set  up  a  p  u  k  w  ilhouc 
ibtj  king's  grant,  or  immemorial  prescription,  which  is  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  such  a  grant.  In  modern  times  tbe 
term  is  httie  known,  excent  in  its  popular  acceptation  as 
an  ornamental  enclosure  Ibr  the  real  or  ostensible  purpoee 
nf  keeping  fallow  deer,  interspersed  witii  \\'um\  and  pasture 
fir  their  piatoction  and  support.  (Hluckstone's  Commeti' 
lartes.  vol.  ii.,  p.  38  ) 

PARK,  MUNGO,  was  born  on  the  lOlh  of  September, 
1771,  at  Fowlihiels,  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Selkirk.  His  Cather.  an  intellt- 
gent  and  suocesaftil  ikrmer.  died  in  the  year  1 792,  but  not 
until  Mungo  had  been  fairly  launched  into  professional  em- 
ployment; his  mother,  who  was  alive  in  18 If.,  was  lh« 
daughter  of  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Fowlshieis.  .Mun^  > 
was  the  serenth  child  and  tbtrd  son  of  a  family  of  thirteen, 
eight  ofuhom  attaine<I  the  yeers  of  maturity. 

At  the  usual  age,  Mungo  was  sent  to  the  parochial  school 
at  Selkirk.  '  He  had,'  savs  the  writer  uf  the  biography  pre- 
fixed to  the  complete  edition  of  his  Travels,  'shown  a  y^wsi 
love  of  reading  from  chiMhMd,  and  was  indefatigable  in  bis 
application  at  school,  where  bo  was  much  distinguished  and 
always  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Even  at  that  early  an,  be 
was  remarked  Ibr  bein);  silent,  studious,  and  tlrouglitful; 
but  some  Sparks  of  latent  ambii ion  occasionally  broke  forth, 
and  traces  might  be  disco\ered  of  that  ardent  and  adven- 
turous turn  of  mmd  whicli  disiin^'uished  him  in  aller-lifo. 
At  the  age  of  flAeen,  Mungo  Park  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Anderson,  a  reapectable  surgeon  in  the  town  of 
Selkirk,  with  whom  he  resided  three  ycezs,  during  wbioh 
titiM!  he  img  roved  his  acquaintance  With  the  classics  by  oc- 
ca'ionul  atleiidance  at  ihe  grammar-'chool. 

In  i  7&9  I*ark  removed  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  attended,  during  three  successive  set>si(fn«.  the 
course  of  leotttrea  preeeribed  to  all  who  wish  to  graduate  a» 
auriseons.  There  is  nothing  left  on  record  of  his  aeademicaL^  - 
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life,  except  that  he  derated contidenble  attention  tobatany. 
Any  spontaneous  inclination  he  night  feel  tawarda  botanietil 

pursuits  nuibt  iiave  bten  confirmt-d  and  tnc  un  n^dl  ly  asso- 
ciating Willi  his  bruthcr-in-law  Mr.  Jutuc»  ]Jh  k»uii,  wlio, 
bnviug  settled  in  London  as  a  nurseryman  and  sccd&naun, 
•ad  bnving  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  J(»eph  Banks,  had 
■eqiiired  considerable  teputation  as  a  sctcniifto  botaniat  A 
tour  whic  h  Park  ina>h'  through  the  II iiihlands  with  this 
gentleiuan  during  one  uf  ihti  sumuitTs  of  his  collt-gi;  hfi- 
•otitnbuti-d  much  to  bis  progress  in  the  &<;ii  iu  o  i  f  liutur.v. 

On  the  completion  of  his  sludicH  at  Kthnburgb,  Park 
repaired  to  London.  Mr.  Dickson  introduced  him  to  Sir  J. 
Banks  through  whoae  interest  be  obtained  the  appointnient 
of  assistant-^rgeon  to  the  Worcester,  East  Indiannn.  He 
sailed  in  that  vcssil  in  the  nionth  of  February,  irnj.  on  a 
voya'n'e  to  Sumatru.  and  returned  tu  England  m  thu  course 
of  tlie  following  year.  Ha avaUcd  himiieiror  the  opportuni- 
tiaa  afforded  him  by  thia  wyan  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
with  natural  history.  The  third  volume  of  the '  Linnaan 
Tmnsactions'  contains  a  paper  n  arl  by  Park  on  the  Jth  of 
November,  1794,  containinjj  (hsrrijUion-.  t.f  Lii;lit  fislKs, 
not  previously duscnbcd,  IVom  the  wmIims  of  Smuatr;!,  which 
be  lepmenta  as  the  fruits  of  bu  leisure  hours  during  his 
itay  on  that  coast. 

At  the  time  of  Park's  return,  tlie  exertions  of  the  African 
Association  had  concentrated  a  strong  interest  upon  that 
quarter  of  the  ^•l>h^•.  Un  kr  the  guidance  of  Major 
Rennell,  the  AikS^cuiunn  Imd  collected  and  published,  in  a 
systematic  form,  a  coiiMikrablc  amount  of  iniormation  rela- 
tive to  the  interior  of  Aim  ;i.  T]vi  problem  wbioh  at  that 
moment  more  especially  cngngcil  their  attention  was  the 
•Xistence  atid  course  of  the  n\er  mentioned  by  some  :intienl 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Niger.  Intelligence  luul  been 
recently  rcecived  of  the  death  of  Major  Houghton,  who  luul 
been  sent  out  by  the  Association  for  the  puipoaeof  exploring 
theeouneof  the  Niger,  and  much  difficulty  was  ex|iericnccd 
in  finding  a  succcsiior.  Park's  attention  was  natuiaUy  at- 
tracted to  the  subject  through  his  connection  with  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  one  of  the  most  active  am!  ii>lliienlial  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  A  liberal  reward  had  been  olkned 
to  any  person  willing  to  proceed  oii  the  arduous  mission  who 
daottld  be  found  qnuiftad  for  it.  Buk  bad  a  general  passion 
ibr  travelling ;  he  was  in  the  iVill  vigour  of  youth ;  be  had 
some  experience  of  a  hot  climate;  he  wa-,  not  insensible  to 
the  disliiicltun  to  be  acquired  by  a  discoverer  in  African 
geography :  ho  offered  his  services  to  the  Association ;  and, 
after  inquiry*  into  bis  qualificatiuns,  the  offer  w^s  accepted. 
Two  years  ehipsed  however  between  his  return  from  India 
and  his  departure  on  his  African  expedition.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lime  oocvipiod  by  u  short  visit  to  Scotland  in 
1794,  he  seems  to  have  resided  durinjj  the  whole  of  this 
period  in  London  or  the  oeigbbourbood.  chiefly  occupied  in 
••quiring  the  knowledge  aM  making  the  pcepanlkine  ne- 
cessary fur  his  undertaking. 

He  sailed  from  England  on  the  22nd  of  May.  1 795.  and 
reached  Pisama,  a  British  factory  about  200  miles  up  the 
Gambia,  on  thu  Hlh  of  J  uly.  Here  ho  remained  savoral 
months  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Laidlev.  learning  the  Mandingo 
Jangnagt,  and  eolleotinc  informatMm  conoeminff  the  coun- 
tries he  was  to  visit  Fw  two  at  these  months  he  was  con- 
fined by  a  fever  ooatncled  byimfnidMit  exponim  during 
the  rainy  season. 

He  left  Pisania  on  tlie  2nd  of  December,  17V.>.  Aflcr 
pssiing  through  the  territories  of  a  number  of  petty  negro 
ehiefit,  Be  waa  mdttoed.  ill  order  to 


 ^  I  avoid  the  suspicion  of  beinz 

a  spy,  Tvhich  might  have  attached  to  him  had  be  pasaea 
from  the  territories  of  the  chief  of  Kaarta  into  those  of  the 
cliK-f  of  Bambura,  those  sovereigns  bemg  then  at  war,  to  adopt 
a  more  northerly  route  armsa  ihe  territory  of  Ludamar, 
then  governed  by  the  chief  of  a  predator)*  horde  of  nomade 
Ifoois.  He  reached  Yarra,  the  frontier  town  of  this  sUte, 
on  the  18th  of  February.  1796.  Ali.  the  Moorish  chief, 
detained  him  a  captive  tdl  the  1st  of  July.  "When  Park 
made  bis  escape  he  possessed  nothing  more  than  a  horso  with 
its  aocoutreroents,  a  few  articles  of  clutiung,  and  a  paekei- 
eompasa,  wbioh  be  had  saved  from  the  Moors  by  concealing 
it  in  the  sand.  Undismayed  by  h'm  destitute  and  lonely 
oondition,  he  poshed  on  to  the  Nil  %,\  Abid,  or  Joliba.  which 
be  reached  at  Sego.  after  a  journey  of  fifteen  days ;  ex- 
pl.>i  >  d  the  stream  downwards  to  Sdln  and  upwards  to  Batn- 
niakoc,  then  crossed  a  mountainous  country  to  Kamalia.  a 
Mandiogo  town,  which  be  reached  on  the  l^of  8«ptem- 
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ment,  his  health  gar*  way,  und«rmlned  by  the  firrctvbki 
had  attacked  him  at  Pisania,  assailed  by  the  vttatirai  • 

suffer, to  which  he  had  liem  expi-sed,  flrstMlcafliVf  tc 
ancrwanlN  as  a  fugitive,  dci'eiideal  f^r  support  tpcn  [n 
curious  chanly,  and  exposed  lo  ilio  \  i<  issitudeiofthcsetibd 
For  upwards  of  a  month  he  wak  rendered  belplvsi 
fever,  among  a  race  which,  though  alive  to  huiuui  m 
pathy,  could  neither  think  nor  feel  as  he  thou|;bt  aad  k 
lie  was  detained  in  the  same  place  five  monthi  after  k 
recovery,  before  he  could  obtain  the  means  of  jounitu',^  { 
the  coast.  At  last,  on  the  loth  of  June,  1797,  be  ri'iii.Tie 
to  Piiiania,  and  was  received  by  Dr.  Laidley  '  ss  one  r>? 
from  the  dead.'  His  lonely  and  toilsome  windoii^  hi 
occu|>ied  upwards  of  nineteen  Trionths. 

His  unexpected  return,  tlie  i  nmonrs  which  went  alit« 
rounrdin;:  his  adventures  and  the  strange  countne»ief« 
visiied,  excued  eager  curiosity  in  the  public  miiid.  .Uu 
stract  of  the  exp^ition,  prepared  by  Mr.  Bryan  Eiimk 
secretary  to  the  Afrietn  Atsodaiion,  from  mstemii 
niahed  by  the  tnvcller  himself,  w  as  imr  tcl  :  dinr.hi!> 
among  the  nicnibers.    To  this  ah^lraci  a  uituioirbfyw; 
Rennell  was  aiinexed,  cimsisting  of  tjeograi  liical  uii>'ri 
tions  of  Park's  journey.  It  was  at  the  same  time unmutir 
that  a  complete  narrative  would  he  prepared  and  pa-ttr. 
by  Park  hinise'if.   The  composition  of  this  work  (KMfi 
him  till  the  spring  of  I7'J9,  when  it  was  publitM  W 
pi  iricipal  place  of  residence  while  engaged  upm  i' 
London;  and  while  there  he  was  mconstani  coiamun:')--. 
with  Major  Rennell  and  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  «pecuiiy::i 
latter.  The  summer  and  autumn  of  1 798  h«  tpinit 
his  relations  in  Scotland ;  hto  head«quattets  Hini  Fi«i- 
shcils,  at  that  time  occupied  by  his  mother  and  one  I'U 
brothers.    The  accounts  subsequently  collected  Ct  n 
family  represent  him  as  leading  then  the  life  of » 
student  employed  on  his  papers  during  the  vhok  d 
morning,  and  allowing  himself  scarcely  anv 
beyond  a  solitary  walk  on  the  banks  of  lhcYsHii«»ft 
adopted  the  abstract  of  Bryan  Edwards  as  the  ftsn'W* 
of  ii:s  book  ;  and  Major  Kennel  I  s  Memoir  vv:i>  j^l ' 
ai  peiidix.   The  work  was  well  received;  tvv«  luijJp'*^ 
were  rapidly  sold  off.    The  profits  of  publication  i>J 
liberal  remuneration  he  ceoeivcd  from  the  AatfUM 
placed  htm  for  the  moment  in  easy  ebnunitsBcca 

III  \       he  retired  lo  his  native  country,  and  inrtt*" 
gu»l  of  that  year  marned  the  daughter  of  Mr.  A*^^^^ 
with  whom  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  H<  ^ 
tinuud  to  reside  for  upwards  of  two  years  subicqoto:  >^ 
marriage  in  the  house  of  his  mother,  unable  or  oaTiII^:  - 
'^cKl  - ro  any  steady  employment.    At  last  a 
portunity  fur  cwuimencin^'  the  practice  of  lii»  pn)fe>^ 
occurring  in  Peebles,  he  settled  wjih  iiia  fain  l*  mil 
in  October,  1801.   The  practice  of  a  country  Mp^  \ 
Scotland  is  attended  with  much  toil  "'""^ ''^"^"^'Jf^jj 
the  rcmunantion  is  veiy  inadequate.  Park 
a  good  share  of  the  busitiets  of  the  neighboiwbo«4>» 
profits  were  inconsiderable.    In  Other  respects  hi* ""''•^ 
was  agreeable,    lie  wii*  a  man  of  retired  habit*,  •l-^*-''-^' 
and  found  his  happiness  in  the  lamiiy  circle. 
however  in  the  nsiighbourbood  somis  minds  « bo  c«u-^. 
preciate  the  inteKeetual  and  moml  worth  that  Uj 
his  cold  exterior.    Amont;  these  were  Dr.  Adam  ] 
at  one  time  profesisor  of  moral  philosophy  in  tlteuni«f^ 
Edinbu^h,  and  author  of  the  'History  of  Roin' 
(afterwards  Sir  Walter)  Scott.    He  also  rticsi*"! 
personal  attentions  from  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  B"'"*,,,^' 
ficatton  of  being  npfrcciatcd  by  such  men  and  wijoj'''^^ 
society  w  as  no  sutlicient  counterpoise  to  thchsrariw 
tion  that  his  income  was  inadequate  and  his  '^^'^'j'''  || 
ing.  Uis  mind  too  had  never  ceased  todweil  vfou  ^f^"*^ 
venture.   An  overture  made  to  him  on  the  part  ''^J',^ 
mentp  in  1 798.  to  take  a  part  in  a  corvey  '>f      . '  \f 
then  in  eontemplation.  had  been  renewed  >^''. ' 
without  any  other  result  than  tliat  of  keeping  J^^'  is, 
unsettled.    In  1801.  the  prospect  of  an  appoinluj*"^ 


jt 
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surgical  staff  at  Goreo,  which  had  been       '1^  ?f  | 
from  the  French,  seema  to  have  cros«ed  bis  uiud.  J 
he  leanmd.  by  a  letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Btno. 

As-socialioii  w-!i;l'',  probably,  in  the  eVBDt  P'^jj^ 
their  eflorls  in  Alncan  discovery,  snd  tbst  Pb« •^^T^  |j 
tainlv  he  reeommendf'l  as  the  most  ^^,f fc«o 

employed.    In  iheauiunuiof  isuJ,  ho  tcc«ivea»K 

the  otboo  of  the  colonial  secretary  of 

imm«diirt0,»tl«ndaiw»m  l-m^^ti^l^Oogle' 
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iev  with  Lord  Hob«rt  wu  his  acceptance  of  th«  proposal 

roia  gowrnrncnt  that  he  i^hould  command  an  LX|inlitiijii  of 
liscovorv  iiitu  liiL-  111 tu riur  ul' Africa,  and  ihat  ihu  expt'Juiuii 
lij  iiil  linvL'  Eii^l.uid  in  the  end  of  Ftliruaiy.  Some 
iliaat{tit  iu  tile  cabinet  caused  a  postpouetoent.  Doubts 
bat  beffin  to  be  enlertainoJ  of  ibo  pMOtieability  of  the 
itempt  oceasioued  a  further  dolay.  It  was  not  till  the  3Utb 
<f  Jaotury,  1805,  that  Park  actually  sailed  from  Portsmouth, 
lie  internal  ho  had  cmpU*yed,  at  the  suj^gestion  and  vx- 
eiisc  of  gorcriiment,  in  obtamiiisa  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
Migua^e,  and  improving  hiiMmiil  tlw|iniOtiMOf  malui^ 
«Uiuaoiiik«l  obiervstumi. 

Pkrk  had  adopted  Ifr.  M«3ttrelPs  opinion,  that  tlw  Congo 

nd  tl;n  NiL't^r  were  one  stream;  ami  his  pluj  vns,  wiUi  a 
ipply  ui  iuirfhaiiiliio  sutri<:iciit  tu  tlct'ra)  ua.i;ihii(j  ex- 
crues,  and  a  b(xly  of  s.oldiera  sullicicnt  to  ensure  iinniumty 
-'om  bostile  attackSt  to  cross  from  tbo  Gambia  to  the 
Mger.  end  then  aail  down  the  atreem  to  the  ocean.  The 
xpoditioo,  as  it  started  from  Pisania,  coiuiated  of  himself, 
is  bruther-m-law  Mr.  Anderson,  surgeon,  and  Mr.  George 
eott,  draughtsman  to  the  expudiiiun,  t.vc  ntlintcT!i  fruin 
le  rovol  doek-yards,  Lieutcnayt  M&rtyn  and  di  pnvateai 
f  tlio  Kojral  Afhcaa  corpii  stationed  at  Goree,  and  I&aaco, 
.  UandiQMk  A  prieat  and  Imder,  the  guide.  Supplies  of 
iMa  bed  been  purdieaed  et  Su  Jaf o  sad  Gone  to  carrv 
ti  -  iiiLi  -handise.  The  wpedition  leftPiouiia  on  Uie4Cb 
:  M^),  1 805. 

Park's  journal,  completed  up  to  the  time  of  bis  departure 
roiQ  Sansanding.and  sameiettertwbich  bedcsnatcbodaloug 
rnh  it,  bring  the  narrative  of  hit  adventures  down  to  Uiet 
»].  Tu  Mr>.  Park  Ik-  wrote,  on  the  19th  of  Novutnber  :  — 

Wo  have  already  cinbarki-d  uU  our  ibuig*,  and  shall  hail  i 
|}>- taoment  I  have  tiiu^ticii  this  letter.'  In  bis  letter  to  i 
uird  Camden  (Lord  liobtirt's  liucauitor  in  the  colonial 
Aie)«  he  ^id:— '  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  of  forty-four  Ku- 
aopeant  who  kit  the  Gambia  in  perfect  health,  five  only  at 
neseut  are  alive,  viz.  thrae  soldiers  (one  deranged  in  bis 
!iiiid),  Lieutenant  Martyn,  and  inybelf."    Ho  added:— 

\\a  bad  no  contest  whatever  with  the  natives,  nor  waa  any 
me  of  us  killed  by  wild  animals  or  aMT  other  aeeidente;* 
iiid  egvo:~*YouK  lordafaip  will  nedwet  thai  I  elwavs 
ipoke  of  the  nunf  eeeion  with  horror,  as  being  extremely 
fatal  to  Europeans,  and  our  journey  will  furnish  a  melan- 
:\)uiy  proot  of  u.'  laauco  »taUid  oti  iuii  return  lu  ihu  (Jumhia 
ihat  Mr.  P;irk  arrived  at  Foulah  Dougou  with  thirty-three 
nhite  men ;  and  from  Foulah  Dougou  to  Sego  (which  waa 
eight  days'  nutcbt  hut  which  ia  generally  performed  in 
:  i  1 1  e.>  da.)  s  by  n  Mgio),  thej  kot  tweiUy<ea  aen  by  the  laiM^ 

At  Sanbandini;,  Park  'Ji«.misscd  Isaaco,  and  touk,  upon  liis 
ri-«ummendation,  a  man  named  Amadt  f  atuuma  to  guide 
bicu  to  HaoiUM.  Fkom  Ihi*  man  was  procured  the  oulv 
direet  oomemponiy  «ndeBfl«  leguding  the  IStte  of  PWrk 
lod  hie  eonpenions  that  haa  been  obtained.  His  eeeu- 
•acy  however  is  established  by  a  strung,'  body  of  circurn- 
itantial  evidence:  the  traditions  of  lh«  i'ato  ut  i»otue  while 
iQeo,  collected  by  Clapperton  and  Lander,  on  the  spot  where 
faUHimnatated  Ihet  Park  and  his  companions  had  pwriabed ; 
BUiiBete  with  the  Tower  stamp,  seen  by  Lander  mt  Wovow, 
said  to  have  l>cen  the  property  of  the  white  men  who 
^trished  at  Boussa;  a  bonk  of  tables  been  by  Lander  at 
Boussu,  anion;,'  the  leaves  of  which  was  found  a  curd  of  invi- 
'aftr<n  to  diunar.  addressed  to  hit.  Park  by  a  Mr.  Watson, 
lud  dated  '  Strand,  9th  November.  16U4.'  The  story  of 
Imadi  Fatouma,  corroborated  in  its  essentials  by  these  cir- 
sumstances,  is  briefly  this : — that  in  sailing  down  the  Niger 
iey  had  repeated  engaj^enieu is  with  the  natives  ;  that  on 
imring  at  Vaouri,  Futotima's  enp^gemeiit  having  ttitiui- 
itted.  be  quitted  Mi.  Park ;  that  after  Mr.  Park's  departure. 
ta  chief  of  Yeouii  informed  the  king  (fialaely)  that  the  white 
nen  had  departed  without  giving  tne  euatonary  present; 
hat  thf!  kin^'  in  rr^e  imprisoned  Fatouma,  and  scut  an 
umed  force  to  interce'pl  tbo  white  men  at  the  nariuws  of 
be  river;  that  on  his  release  fruin  prison  Kaiouina  karncd 
iroa  n  ekve  (the  only  survivor  of  Park's  puny )  that  during 
t  *\anaiah  vhidi  enaoed  the  boat  nw  locked  nuo  a  rapid, 
and  that  the  while BMiw  in  attemptiii^  to  mako  their  esoape, 
were  drowned. 

Thus  perished  Mungo  Park,  towards  the  close  of  1805, 
in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  hi.H  age.  Iu  person  he  is  said  to 
have  been  tall  and  athletic,  liis  manner  was  cold  and  re- 
served, attributable  in  part  lo  tliat  awJivardnese  erhieh  men 
oontcious  of  their  owd  powen  ara  apfc  to  ML  in  loa^y  vlian 


the  eirentnitaneee  of  their  early  life  hate  kept  them  tram 

niinglini^  witli  it.  His  hist  letter  to  Mrs.  Park  (in  which 
he  ati'ects  a  di;;ree  of  eonfidencc  and  hope  he  c>juld  not  pos- 
sibly h;ivo  lilt,  to  allay  her  apiircliensioiis),  and  many  little 
uieident.-i  III  his  brief  iu»tory,iiiiawtiic  warmth  and  strength 
of  his  attachments.  His  judicious  conduct  wliUa  detained 
by  the  Moorish  ehief  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  estahlisb 
bis  reputation  ibr  die  control  of  his  passions;  and  what  bo 
aehieved  in  his  first  journey,  together  with  the  simple  striking 
laii^'uu;'euf  his  last  letter  to  Lord  (Jhaiham,  show  the  power 
of  hi^  determination  and  perseverance.  His  acquirements 
in  natural  histtny  were  nacessarilv  limited  ^  for  in  Scotland, 
where  he  laid  their  Ibundation,  that  branch  of  knowledge 
was  only  beginnin'.;  to  attract  attention,  and  his  residencea 
in  London  were  brief,  and  o<:cupied  with  other  matters.  It 
was  not  till  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  his  second  joumej 
tiiat  he  acquired  the  Arabic  language,  not  only  the  best 
medium  of  communication  with  tlie  Moors  and  Aiab8,lMit 
the  only  key  to  the  civilization  of  Africa  such  as  it  is.  s 
conversance  with  astronomy  does  not  seem,  evon  r  il  e 
tune  of  his  second  journey,  to  ha\e  f^one  bevoiid  u.l-  [Miwer 
of  making  With  accuracy  ihu  nLcu>.viry  observations  fur  the 
a.<icertaininf  of  btitvdes  and  lon^iuuie^;  and  at  the  tiuM 
of  hi«  first  journer.ieeQM  to  have  been  limiKKt  to  the  power 
of  observing  for  the  latitude  with  the  sextant.  On  his  first 
journey  he  lust  all  liis  instruments,  wiih  the  exception  of  a 
poekc  l-coiiipa&s>.  when  lakeii  prisoner  by  the  Moors:  on  his 
second  journey  he  was  better  provided  ;  but  his  only  chro* 
nometer  seems  to  twve  been  very  defective.  Tliese  da- 
lleienoies  however  in  aoquirenients  and  apparatus  were  to  a 
great  extent  counterbalanced  by  !i  calm  courage  ns  sclf- 
p09»e!4sion,  iin  unwearied  power  of  ubiiervation,  and  a  modiist 
scrupulous  ^eraclly  that  enables  us  tO  laly  nflMl  hil  Itat** 
ments  as  m  no  instance  exaggerated. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  country  which  be  traversod 
may  be  regarded  as  having  been  before  him  unvisited  by 
Europeans,  and  nothing  of  any  moment  has  been  added 
to  our  knowledge  of  it  since  his  death.  Ills  ignorance 
of  Arabic  on  his  tlrnt  journey  ex(H»»ed  him  to  muiappreciate 
the  Arabs ;  but  his  detention  in  a  Mandingo  nilege  enabled 
him  to  master  the  domestic  life  of  the  negroes  and  their 
civil  and  economical  organization.  Hte  meteorologieel  end 
botanical  observations  are  valuable:  his  geological  arc  loss 
so.  Walcknaer  and  his  echo  Bowditch  have  impui^ncd  the 
trustworthiness  of  his  observations  for  latitude  on  his  se- 
cond journey,  on  account  of  an  entry  in  bis  journal,  '31st 
April,  that  month  having  only  30  dayi.  But  Oltmantia 
has  satisfactorily  established,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  paper 
in  the  'Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Academy.'  by  com- 
parison of  the  (/(i/ti  stated  in  Park's  journal  wilh  the  ^Iphe- 
raerides  of  tbe  '  Nautical  Almanac'  for  ibUa,  that  by  what- 
ever oversight  he  may  have  written  '31st  April,'  hewia 
perfMtly  ooraect  iu  his  reckoning  when  he  made  hie  ubaw 
vations.  On  the  other  handOltmanns  has  pointed  out  a 
circumstanc  v. liirji  vitiates  Park's  calculations  of  hia 
ubservatioiis  ioi  longitude :  the  confusion  arising  out  of  tite 
substitution,  without  sutliciently  explicit  warning,  in  1805, 
in  the  Epbemendes  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  of  mesis 
time  for  apparent  time  in  the  tables  for  the  eclipses  cmT  Jtt« 
piter's  satclhtes.  Unluckily  Park  haa  stated  only  in  one 
instance  (Bee-creek)  the  whole  of  the  diUa  upon  which  bis 
lougitudes  were  calculated;  and  consequently  in  that  one 
inalance  alone  can  his  oveibigbt  be  corrected.  Only  one 
opniion  can  be  entertained  of  the  sound  judgment  di^ 
played  by  Fsrk  in  his  conduct  duritig  his  first  journey  as  a 
solitary  traveRer.  Ilis  judgment  in  tte  eeiimation  of  obsta- 
cles and  the  calculation  of  forces  by  which  they  might  be 
ovorcuue  lu  planning  the  expedition  in  which  he  perished, 
is  more  open  to  challenge :  but  he  did  not  seek  to  shun  the 
consequences.  A  ^UMtion  regarding  the  de^we  of  eredit 
due  to  him  in  a  literary  point  of  view  for  the  narrative 
of  his  fir-'.  rt:\ve!s.  soeuis  really  of  little  consequence.  It 
IS  clear  liju.;,  unaccustomed  to  literary  composition,  he 
formt.fl  his  bouk  upon  the  model  of  Bryan  Edwards'ii  ;il:-ti  act ; 
but  that  H  waa  hu  own  composition  there  seems  uo  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Either  owing  to  natural  good  taste,  or  a 
lucky  want  of  facility  in  acnlanoa-tumiog.  nis  style  ia  flir 
less  turgid  than  that  of  his  modcL 

Park  lefts  Midow  and  three  children.   Mrs.  Park  died 
in  tli>>  month  of  February  in  the  present  year:  it  is  b» 
lie\c<i  ili;-t  none  of  her  children  have  suni'ived  her. 

(TraviU*  in  ihe  Interior  DittrieU  qf  Africa^  4^.,  by 
Muugo  flurkt  surgeon,  8  fob.  6v«w  London,  laifi ;  Narra-  ^' 
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IIm  Dueowrin  in  Central  Africa,  c^.,  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  1  vol.  4to.,  London,  1826;  JwmtA  itf  a  Smmd 
Expedition  tn  Africa,  4'C;  Clapperton,  1  vol.  4to,  London. 
^^'Z')  .  Jiurnal  of  an  Expe'litmu  to  rxplore  the  Course 
and  Termination  of  the  Niger,  by  Richard  and  John 
Lander,  3  vols,  small  8vo.,  London ;  OUmannfl.  Ueber  die 
Niehtigkeif  «Mger  y«rh«$t«niHgm  wMta  mit  Mungo 
BtrtCt  tetztm  Sreitmbeittintmungm  in  4/rtea  vorgmom- 
men  tind.  Ahhundlnn^'vi  (!■•>•  K'hiiglichen  AcadeUM  der 
H'iKSenscha/len  zu  Berlin  ous  Jnn  Jtthre  16.J1.) 

PAKK  OF  ARTILLERY,  an  a)„oinblage  of  the  heavy 
orduanoe  bolonging  to  an  arm;,  with  Us  carnagoa,  arnma* 
nHfon  wngginM,  and  atoresi  on  ground  eoaUgnoua  to  that 
whirh  is  nccupicrl  In*  tho  troops  when  encamped. 

TL«  p.nk  IS  foi  nu  il  in  (ho  itnmediutc  vicinity  of  roii.ls  by 
which  ihe  artiilci y  may  bo  readily  moved  to  any  sp^c  where 
its  service  may  be  required:  it  is  Uhunlly  in  rear  of  the 
tronpB,  the  guns  being  arranged  in  one  line  if  the  ground 
will  permit;  and  if  the  army  is  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
its  position,  the  park  is,  for  preventini^  tho  intrusion  of  im- 
proper persons,  surrounded  bychevuiix-ik'-friSL'  or  otbLT  ob- 
Blacle*.  At  the  siege  of  a  fortress  the  poik  is  situated 
botween  the  army  and  tho  place,  and  it  should  be  beyond 
the  range  of  the  artillery  of  tho  lattor.  If  poaaibl^  it  may 
be  behind  some  rising  ground,  and  on  a  spot  from  whanoe 
die  artillery  may  be  speadily  braagbt  up  to  tha  tnnebas  or 
batteries. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  a  park,  10  feet  along  tha 
ftont  are  allowed  for  each  gun ;  and  sinco  the  limber  and 
Ibo  aumtinition  vaggon  are  plaeed  in  rear  of  the  gun  in 

olio  line,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  depth,  the  Iuiut  must 
necessarily  be  sufllcient  for  these,  as  well  tu  pmaut  the 
horses  to  be  attached  to  the  curriagt^^.  Tlie  guns  of  each 
diOeront  calibre  are  commonly  placed  in  tliat  part  of  the 
iwrk  which  is  nearest  to  the  point  of  ground  to  he  occupied 
ijy  them  when  in  po'>ition;  but  the  artillery  is  snmctuues 
arranged  in  the  park  mHordiiit;  to  its  iiilibre,  tho  htviviosl 
being  un  the  ri:.;lit  uf  the  hnt-.  The  muzzles  are  usuiilly 
turned  towards  the  front  of  the  line;  but  if  the  guns  ate 
liaUe  to  be  suddenly  oalled  for,  the  shaQs  of  the  limbi>rs 
and  the  trails  of  the  guns  are  then  placed  in  that  direction 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  speedy  removaL 

A  (luarterniKird,  ;is  it  is  cuUed,  is  posted  af  a  cerlain  dis- 
tance from  and  up|>oi>ite  (he  middle  of  the  front  of  the  park : 
tho  qunuers*  tenia  are  arranged  along  the  two  Itankb ;  ihuse 
of  the  commissioned  oiiioersaie  in  thataar;  and  behind 
them,  generally,  the  hones  are  piokatad  in  one  line  or 

mote,  parallel  tu  that  of  the  guns. 

At  tlie  stege  uf  a  fiirufiud  place,  the  stores  of  gabions, 
fascines,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  o|>erations  of  the 
atUck.  as  well  as  the  spades,  axeSi  and  otJaer  tools  for  exeeut- 
ing  the  trenehai»faiBing  batteries,  or  cutting  downobstaoles, 
:irc  tlcpo^ited  in  a  particular  y].\r,\  f  r  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  Hi  security  and  near  at  iiurui  vfhca  wuiucd :  titis  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  engineers'  park.  Like  ihat  uf 
tha  artUleiy,  it  is  situated  where  it  may  be  ooncoaled  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  and  where  means  exist  for  a  ready 
communication,  at  all  times,  both  with  the  camp  in  the 
reiti  and  with  the  trenches  in  front.  The  necessity  of 
having  the  parks  as  Car  as  jiussihle  from  the  place  besieged, 
may  be  conceived  Irom  tho  foci  that,  at  the  siege  of  Badajos, 
in  eonsequence  of  tlieir  being  within  runge  of  artillery,  the 
shot  and  shells  from  the  town  often  fell  into  them ;  and 
once  tho  cavalry  of  the  garrison,  in  a  sortie,  actually  rode 
through  the  engineers' park,  on  whieh  oci  a^iun  thewlu/ie 
store  of  uiaienals  collected  by  the  besiegers  might  ha\  e  been 
destroyed. 

In  the  French  service  two  narks  wcro  6ometime.s  formed 
for  the  artillery ;  a  great  park  for  the  guns,  carriages.  &c., 
and  a  :  tiiall  itark  to  contain  tho  working  places  for  tho  cai^ 
peni«.rs  and  armourers,  with  the  matenuls  for  making  the 
repairs  which  arc  constantly  required  during  a  campaign. 

PARKER.  MATTHEW,  born  16u4.  died  1575.  a  very 
eminent  none  in  the  catalogue  of  illuatriou*  EngllahmeiL. 
That  lie  nttnined  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  English 
oiiuicii  IS  tiot  the  sole  proof  of  his  claim  to  be  so  spoken  of; 
but  that  he  wa-  an  eminent  scholar  as  well  as  great  church 
man,  a  culiivutor  of  historical  literature  as  well  as  a  great 
proficient  m  theological  learning,  and  that  he  was  archbi<thop 
of  Canterbuiy  in  that  critical  perimi  when  the  Englisli  Pi  o- 
Icslatlt  or  Reformed  Church  was  in  its  infancy,  and  that  lie 
fulfilltid  llic  puriH''<s<  ri  of  ih use  whu  pluce'l  iiiin  in  that  high 
diigmty  by  the  ^kill  with  which  be  conducted  the  very  diitit- 


cult  operations  necessary  at  that  tina  ArtiilbiMiMavt 
certain  order  and  its  perpetual  existenee. 

Parker  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  eilunit<i  i 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  being  inici  iM  i  rii, 
church,  and  was  so  diligent  in  his  studies,  especiiiUffi^ 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  that  before  he  «u  (hirtv\ik 
fixca  upon  bv  Wolsey  to  be  one  of  Itia  {wofaMwi  istkal. 
lege  which  he  meant  to  iSiaiid  at  OxfM.  Tbs  ka* 
h.uwever  Parker  declined,  probably  in  consequence  of  hic:\« 
attached  hnnself  to  the  reforming  party  in  thechurdi.  t 
some  of  the  inure  eminent  of  whom  he  wb»  by  that  tis!^ 
come  intimate.  At  this  early  period  of  bis  life  be  U  4 
licence  to  yreaeh. 

W"  TTjir  *  pass  ll,r1iilv  f-ver  the  Succession  of  liu prKr 
nienls  (lui  nig  tho  rei^Kb  Henry  VIH.  and  Ed«>ri^l 
Uebido  having  two  or  ihrcc  benefices,  hewas  m*de«air'i 
deacon  in  1526 ;  dean  of  tho  college  of  Stoke  Ctm,  hi 
favourite  pieee  of  preferment,  1 535 ;  one  of  tbe  ki>^<b^ 
lains,  1537;  roaster  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  U;4; 
of  Lincoln,  156-2.  In  1545  he  was  vice-chanccli«  c{  lu 
uiuxersily. 

He  look  a  wife  in  1547.  One  of  the  tneajumof  bi 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  ^^&lu:l!t 
the  church  in  its  former  state  and  order,  wastsd^ti 
married  clergy  of  all  their  benefices  and  prefcrtwali.  lb 
removed  from  the  ehurch  at  one  stroke  tio  siusll  1  n'*' ' 
the  more  zenlous  reforming  divines.  It  la  iBan&I' iu -:i: 
Parker  fared  11  li  worse  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  hitri 
appear  that  he  even  ibund  it  necessary  to  Irart  Kii{tst 
but  rather  that  he  continued  to  live  quietly  mtlatria 
countie*.  pursuinir  his  theological  studies. 

Very  soan  alter  the  death  of  Mary,  and  »iieaL:ift>i 
had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  summoned  from  ii*.- 
tirement,  and  induced  to  accept  at  once  the  ingli  agL-; 
of  arohbtshop  of  Canterbury.  Hb  eomeetaliw  ink  pi 
on  December  17,  lf)59. 

He  was  archbihhop  more  than  fifteen  years, dnriuj*^ 
time  ho  was  assidudusly  cm)>Ioyed  in  watchini 
interests  of  the  new-formed  cburclu  and  in  giTing  it  r-.i* 
consistency  and  order  wldeh  the  cdiureh  ofEutlii'ia 
sinco  maintained.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  deUdt*** 
he  did,  but  we  must  not  forbear  to  mention  th«*?*»' 
paration  i>t'  the  great  work  called  the  Bishops' B 
performed  under  his  auspioes,  and  that  iht  work^i"''^ 
pletod  in  1568.  Whoever  wishes  for  mors  infio*!'' 
reflecting  the  labours  of  this  eminent  frtber  oftla^ 
Protestant  ehureb.  and  the  minute  particalwirftoiig 
and  ciiaracter,  maybe  abundantly  satisfied  by  «ii«Wf 
the  fulio  lilb  of  him  written  by  the  indefatigable  Sirypt 

Parker  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  by  vbst  bei!i^^" 
ecclesiaatio.  Ho  collected  a  larga  library  of  ^ti»*^^ 
scripts,  which  be  gave  to  his  collofc  in  CMiln<iEe. 
he  founded  also  divers  fellowships  and  scbolsrsbifi- 
manuscripts  still  remain,  having  been  vcryartfe^i"*' 
!iervoil.    There  is  a  niiiiule  anil  excellent  cataKxuf^l'*' 
in  print  by  Nasmith,  who  made  also  a  csuMr^ 
manuscripts  in  the  Public  Library  at  CambinlBe.'^'^ 
never  been  printed.    Parker  gave  eiicoumgWiatW^ 
litoraturc  by  the  publicutioii  ul  a  Saxon  homiljT-  w^* 
to  be  printed  also  the  Ciironicles  of  Malthowof  WeiW*» 
and  Matthew  Pans ;  and  there  is  an  originsl  tro'*  ^ 
Antiquitate  Britannicso  Beelaala^'  which  is  ""f* 
buted  to  him,  and  in  the  prapaiatioa  of  which  » 
doubt  much  concern.  ^ 

I'AKKRR.  SAMUEL,  born  lil40,  died 
of  the  English  church,  was  of  Puriiati  exiracaoo.  m 
ramarkad  Ibr  certain  Puritan  extravagandes,  "'"'^•j,  !^ 
young  man,  he  entered  Wadham  Coil^.  Ox(>ri 
Oxford  he  became  acquainted  with  sevwsl  P*'*"' 
difTereiit  turn  <if   mind,  ond  partirularly  w  th  I^f-  ^ 
liaihutst,  who  la  i.aid  by  tbe  writers  el  I'l*  '''"^g 
chiolly  instrumental  in  drawing  him  awav  fwn  a 
which  was  marticd  for  persecution  and 
had  an  activa  pen,  wlridi  be  employed  aboattm 
Restonitinn,  and  for  a  few  succeeding  ?'can,  » 
attacks  on  the  PuriUn,  or,  as  it  then  «s 
Non-conforming  party.   The  controversy  is  ^r? 
gotten,  and  we  think  it  needless  to  recount  tbe  titi< 
tracts.  |„  ,.(• 

Ho  was  favoured  and  promoted  in  the  f^""* 
he  was  made  chnplam  to  Archbishop         "'/"iLiP *' 
he  W..S  a  preheiidary  of  CantOl^lf^  an*  h*  tW'*^ 

Ickhasa  aud  C^iiarthanu 
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When  lung  JimM  TT.  eontowfltted  lb*  i«>iniioii  of  Bof* 

1  I.I  the  t,'cri<  i;il  thurch,  with  it*  henrl  in  tlie  Roman 
.ml',  he  luokud  among  tht-  EtiRli«h  divines  fur  persons 

0  might  be  willing  to  a«sist  m  li.^t  dosi^ns,  and,  amongst 
er  persons,  ht  fixed  upon  Parker,  who  was  made  bv  him 
bop  uf  Oxford,  in  January.  16S6 ;  and  when  Uou^n  wm 

•  s  iM'd  ')f  the  presidentship  of  MagdaliMi  College,  it  was 
cu  lu  Parker.  It  is  said  that  ho  was  strongly  inclined 
Kipery ;  but  how  fur  iic  would  liavc  ^one  with  the  kin{; 
that  direction  cannot  weli  Ix-  fully  determiued,  as  bis 

Via*  cut  short  soon  after  he  had  obtained  tbil  tKgnity. 

died  at  Magdalen  Coll^eb  on  May  -20,  J  687. 
Phc  only  wruing  of  Bishop  Parker  of  any  permanent  re- 

iiion  is  a  treatiso  eutiilcil  '  Di-  Rebus  sui  Tcmporis 
uiincaluriu*.'  This  treatise  was  not  publiabed  till  1726, 
en  it  WM  giwn  to  the  world  bv  his  mm,  a  Moond  Sniacl 
cker,  un  «niimnt  non-juring  aivin«. 
PARKHURST,  JOHN,  wr«  the  MOond  ton  of  John 
rkhuntt,  Esq..  of  Catcsby  in  Not  tlmniptonshire.  He  was 
tl  in  June,  1 728.  and  educated  at  Rugby  Grammar-school, 

1  afierward-s  at  Clnro  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
dcsree  of  B.A.  in  1748.  and  that  of        in  1742.  He 

■  fbr  wreo  years  a  fellow  of  bis  colleoe.  He  look  orders 

chvirc  h  of  KHRlanil,  hnt  never  outained  any  prefer- 
;it.  having  s»uccct:»l«d  to  n  considerable  estate,  which 
dured  hun  independent  He  aclud.  without  receiving 
y  salary,  as  curate  of  the  church  at  Catesby,  the  prefer- 
:nt  of  which  was  in  his  own  giA. 

Ill  1754  lie  married  $us>anna  Myster,  danglitcr  of  .lolin 
►  >ter,  Esq.,  of  Epsom  in  Surrey.  She  died  in  l7j'J, 
.\in'^  hun  :i  daughter  and  two  sons.  In  1 75 1  he  married 
illicent  Northey,  by  whom  ho  had  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
lomas.  who  became  eminent  for  her  leafttinf:  sha  OTOto 
r  fatber'n  epitaph  in  Epsom  church. 
Pnrkhurst  died  at  Epsom,  on  the  2 1st  of  March,  1797. 

■  was  a  man  of  -.'reat  mtegnly  and  firmness  of  rharaeter. 
always  lived  in  retirement,  though  he  possessed  qimli- 

^  which  fitted  bim  lo  sbino  in  society.  In  spite  of  a  weak 
Lt-<tituiiaQ,  bawsaa  most  labcHious  sindentp  minjn  ftir 

my  )  ears  It  Itvt  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Ills  first  work  was'  A  Serious  and  Km  ndly  AddrcM  to 

B  Rev.  John  Wesley,'  remonstratiiii;  against  liie  dociniie 

the  faith  uf  assurance  as  held  by  that  divine ;  it  was  pub- 
hed  in  17»3.  In  1762  ho  pnbliabed  the  flist  edition  of 

*  ■  Hebrew  and  Bnglbh  Lexloon.  witbout  Foints,*  with  a 
cbrew  gmm mar,  which  has  passed  throui^h  several  edi- 
»ns.  His  '  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  (he  New  Tes- 
incut,'  with  a  (Jieek  grammar,  appeared  in  1769.  Of 
IS  work  there  are  several  editions,  both  in  4to.  and  8vo. : 
e  firht  of  the  octavo  editions  waa  edited  by  hie  daughter, 
IS-  Thomas.  A  now  edition,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James 
^o,  B.D..  was  published  in  1829.  The  only  other  work 
ill  .>hed  hv  Mr.  I'arkhurst  was  'The  Divinity  and  Prc- 
bten*:^  ut  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  deraon- 
iled  from  Scripture,  in  answer  to  the  First  Section  of  Dr. 
riesUey's  Introduction  to  the  H istury  of  Early  Opinions 
oceruing  Jesus  Christ,'  Lond  .  17S7,  8vo.  Dr.  Priestley 
ni  cd  to  this  wcrk  in  *  A  Letter  to  l>r.  Hornc.' 
I'arkhursl's  lexicons  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputa- 
)n  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  They  are 
ftfigund  by  many  faneifiil  and  ridicutoua  etymologios^and 
ley  beir  traces  of  the  Hntehinsonian  ophriona  of  their 
Ulior.  They  are  now  super^i  ded  by  the  works  of  Gese- 
us,  Winer,  Wahl,  Brel»thiu«ulcT,  ami  RubinMn. 
t(Jlm'!in«Ts"a  Biographical  Dictionary.) 

PA'RKiA,  a  genaa  of  plants  of  wb  natinal  fiu&Uv  or 
ibe  of  MimoMM,  natned  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  ehief  of  bo- 

■  li'U,  in  honour  of  the  great  African  traveller  Munpo 
ilk.  The  genus  contains  only  a  few  unarmed  tree*,  w  hich 
>«  found  on  the  west  coa«t  of  Africa,  the  ]ieiittistila  of  India, 
duet,  and  in  the  islands  lo  the  eastward  of  the  Bay  of 
leefiiL  Parkia  is  distinguisbed  among  the  Mimosapfike 
•fgntninnsm  by  the  tubular  5-clcfl  calyx  and  the  comlln 
itli  5  dm  met  petals  havintt  a  more  or  loss  iiuhnrutc  tcsii- 
aiion ;  stamens  10.  liypi'^iynnus,  nvniadelphous.  Lei^iime 
mtty-seeded,  i  vah  ed.  with  a  farinaceous  pulp  around  and 
•twoen  the  seeds.  Infioreseenee  an  axUlary  ped uncled 
aiclub-shapcd  spike. 

P.  africana  is  the  !^itta  or  Doi/m  tree  of  Soudan.  The 
Oinaecuus  matter  siUTonndinL;;  the  seeds  i>  eaten,  and  a'sD 
liide  mtoa  plcosaut  drink  when  stcefx-d  in  wut^.  'ITie 
are  roasted  as  oofleo  is  with  us,  then  bruised  ond 
Wed  to  ferntoni  in  water.  When  tbey  begin  to 


putrid,  tbey  aie  mil  mshed  and  pounded^  and  the  [ 
is  made  into  cakMlMimblilig  cboBolate.  wbidi  fbrm  an  ex- 
cellent sawse  fbr  all  binds  of  neat.   (Brown,  in  Denhsm.) 

A  species  of  this  genus,  the  Miinosa  )'eduncu]ata  of  Rox- 
burgh, IS  said  by  him  to  be  »imdaily  valued  by  the  Malays, 
that  is^  they  eat  the  mealy  matter  which  surrounds  the 
laada.  aa  wall  aa  tho  aaods  tbemaelres,  which  ace  aaid  to 
taste  like  sarlie. 

PARKINSO'NIA  ACULEATA,  rr  tlie  Barbadoes 
Flower- Fence,  is  a  well  known  Wtst,  Indian  skiiili,  very 
generally  employed  in  hucb  climates  as  an  ornamental 
idant,  and  especially  for  the  eonstruction  of  hedges*  lor 
whioh  ita  strong  spines  render  it  well  adapted.  It  has  long 
pinnated  leave*,  with  a  winijud  petiole,  and  grows  as  much 
as  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hiyli.  The  llowers  aie  large,  yellow, 
very  numerous,  and  a  litile  variegated  with  red  spots,  and 
are  succeeded  by  long  narrow  knotte<l  pods.  When  in 
flower  it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  ohjeeu  in 
the  vegetable  kincdom.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  in  this 
country,  but  it  seldom  flowers,  probably  ftom  not  having  room 
enough  given  it  to  grow  in.  Tbeieeda  are  said  to  piaiMW 
febrifugal  qualities. 

PARLI.AMENT,  IMPERIAL,  the  legislaturo  of  tba 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  consistiDg 
of  the  kin^  or  queen  [King],  the  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral [L<mi>«,  House  oy],  and  iIk-  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgea&e^  FCohuons,  Hoi^e  of]  hi  parliament  assembled. 

Tho  woru  is  generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
FVenob*  '  parler.*  to  speak.  '  It  was  first  applied,'  saya 
Blaokstone.  *  to  gmoral  assemblies  of  the  statea  under 
Iy)uis  Vfl.  in  France  about  tho  middle  of  the  twelflh  cen- 
tury.' Tho  earliest  tueution  uf  it  iu  tho  statutes  is  in  the 
preamble  to  the  statato  of  Wostmintter,  aj>.  127S. 

ORtniN  AfD  .ANTIQ'-tTY  OF  PARL!AME"rr. 

The  origin  of  any  antient  iiistiiutioii  must  ho  diffieviU  to 
trace,  w  hen  in  the  course  of  time  it  h>(s  undergone  great 
changes;  and  few  subjects  have  afforded  to  antiquaries  more 
cause  for  learned  research  and  ingenious  conjecture  than  tho 
growth  of  otir  parliament  into  the  form  whieh  it  had  assumed 
when  Ruilicniic  records  of  its  existence  and  constitution 
are  to  he  lound.  Great  Cliuncils  of  tho  nation  existed  in 
England  both  under  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  and  appear 
to  have  been  conmon  amongst  all  the  tutioos  of  the  north 
of  Europe.  Tbey  were  called  by  the  Saxons  mchel  iynoth^ 
or  great  couneil miehel-gemote,  or  great  mooting ;  and 
inltfifi-gemntfi,  meeting  of  wise  men — by  tba  bHl  <h  irttieh 
they  are  now  most  familiarly  known. 

Tlie  <K)nstitution  of  these  councils  cannot  be  known  with 
any  certainty,  and  there  haa  been  much  eontcorersy  on  tho 
subject,  and  especially  as  to  the  share  of  authority  enjoyed 
by  the  people.  Different  periods  have  been  assigned  for 
their  udnjiHance  into  the  legislature.  Cuke,  Spelnian, 
Camden,  and  Prynne  agree  that  the  commons  formed  part 
of  the  great  synods  or  councils  before  the  Conquest;  but 
how  tbey  were  airaiinoned,  and  what  degree  of  power  they 
pQ<c!:esscd,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and  obscurity.  *  The  main 
constitution  of  parliament,  as  it  now  stands,' says  Black- 
stone,  'was  marked  o'lt  so  long  ago  as  the  seventeenth  year 
of  Kint^  John,  a  d.  I2i.'>,  in  the  great  charier  granted  by 
that  prince,  wherein  he  nroraises  to  summon  all  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  sMwtSk  earls,  and  greater  barons  reAaoirs] 
personally,  and  all  other  tenants  in  chief  tinder  tbo  crown 
by  the  sheriff  and  bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with 
forty  days*  notice,  lo  assess  aids  and  ticutages  when  neees- 
ssry ;  and  tbia  constitution  has  subsisted,  in  fact  at  least, 
from  the  yaar  12M,  49  Uen.  IlL,  there  being  still  extant 
writs  of  that  date  to  sirmmon  kn^hts,  eitixens.  and  bur- 
g-esBe'!  to  parliatii  rt '  A  statute,  also,  passed  I  'j  Edwd.  II. 
(132'J),  declares  tnai  '  the  inaitors  to  be  established  for  tho 
esttitc  of  the  king  and  of  his  heirs,  and  fur  t!;e  estate  of 
the  realm  and  of  the  people,  should  bo  treated,  accorded, 
and  eslsi>1ished  in  parliament,  by  the  king  and  by  tbo 
assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  and  the  eommoa- 
alt)  of  the  realm,  (wrordine  wt  had  been  be/org  oeemtonud,* 
In  reference  to  this  .staluio  Mr.  Hal  lam  observes  *  that  it 
not  only  establishes  by  &  legislative  declaration  tho  present 
constitution  of  parliament,  but  recognises  it  as  already 
standing  upon  a  CQStom  of  some  length  of  time.  <1  ContL 
Hitt.,  5.) 

CoNs,TtTt!Esrr  Parts  ok  PAiiMAMrVT. 
These  have  been  Irealcd  of  iti  hei^uatu  articles,  and 
nothing  more  will  be  attempted  in  this  nlace  than  a  brief 
atMlysis,  which  will  bring  the  whoW  under  one  view. 
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the  king  (or  quaen),  tht  int  ia  nnk,  nothiag  mid  b*  re- 
peated. 

Xba  nooM  of  Lords  ia  at  fraetnt  eompoMd  of— 

IXADS  SrtRITI'AL. 

2  urclibisbops  (York  and  Conterbnij) 
24  English  bnlMqps 
4  Irian  roprosontaUve  biahoiM 

T.  lal,  30 

XOBM  TSHPORAL. 

3  dukes  of  the  bluod  ruyal 

21  dukus 

20  marquesses 
113  earis 

20  viseoimls 
211  barons 

16  representative  peers  of  S<  it!and 

28  representative  peers  of  Ireland 

Total,  432 

Tho  number  has  been  greatly  auKmcntcd  from  time  to 
time,  and  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  crown 
to  add  to  it  by  further  creations.  The  introduction  of  the 
representative  peers  of  SeoUand  and  Ireland  was  effected 

on  the  iiniuii  of  tliosu  kin:;'doins  rusp'ctively  \ulh  England. 
Tlie  former  are  eiecttd  bj  the  hereditary  peers  nf  Srotlnnd 
descended  from  Scottish  peersat  the  time  of  tin  l  ui  iti.iind 
sit  for  one  parliament  only ;  the  latter  are  cboseu  fur  life 
by  the  peerii  of  Ireland*  wMther  boreditary  or  created  since 
the  Union.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  crcuic  Ir:  li  laers  is 
limited  by  the  Act  of  Union. so  that  one  oiil)  cum  be » reuied 
wbeii  till  I  e  uTthe  peerages  of  Ireland  h.ivc  become  eximct. 

The  present  composition  of  the  House  uf  Commons  is 
•sfbUom:— 

Bnoi.avd  and  Walks. 
1 5'J  knigbttt  uf  bhires 
341  citinna  and  buigoiMB 

Scotland. 
30  knigbtsof  sbires 
93  dtiniui  and  burgesses 

Total.  63 

InSLAND. 

64  knights  of  sliire.s 

4 1  ciiiztiOK  and  burgesses 

TotaU  IQS 

Total  of  tbo  United  Kingdom,  658. 

An  account  of  tho  changes  effected  in  tho  parh'amcntaiy 
oonstituencies  at  different  times,  more  particularly  by  the 
Bolbnn  Act,  and  a  Aill  view  of  tbe  present  srstem  of  re- 
preaontation.  is  given  in  the  article  Commons,  VIoi  se  ok. 

The  lords  and  commons  originally  were  one  assembly,  but 
tbo  date  of  their  separation  is  not  known.  Sir  Edwarrl 
Coke  stales  that  be  had  seen  a  record,  30  Hen.  L  (1130), 
of  their  degrees  and  seats  as  one  body,  and  afflms  Uiat  tbe 
aepantion  took  place  at  tbe  desire  of  tbe  common**.  (13 
Stalg  TVialf,  1410.)  Btsynge  avers  that '  the  commons  ever 
had  a  place  for  their  consultation  apart  fiorn  tlie  birds, 
though  they  did  often  meet  and  sit  togetlier  in  one  room,' 
and  Rives  several  preccnlents  in  su]>purt  of  his  position. 
{.Manner  uf  holding  Parltaments,  pp.  101-104,  155.1 

Power  and  Jurisdic  tion  ok  Pakliambjct. 
1.  Lbgislativk  Authority  collectively. — The  au- 
t)mri^  of  parliament  extends  over  tbe  Unitc<l  Kingdom 
and  an  its  oolonies  and  fbreign  possessions.  There  arc  no 
other  limits  to  its  jiower  uf  making  luwg  for  the  whole 
empire  than  tlio.se  which  are  common  to  it  and  to  ail  other 
sovereign  authority,  tho  wilhngness  of  the  people  to  obey, 
or  their  power  tp  resist  tbem.  It  has  power  to  idter  the 
constitution  of  the  oonntry.  for  that  is  tbe  constitution  which 
tbe  last  aet  of  parliament  has  made.  It  may  take  away  life 
by  acts  of  attainder,  and  make  an  alien  bo  as  a  naluial- 
born  subject. 

^V^Parhttiuent  does  not  in  the  ordinary  course  Icgtislate  di- 
]pSfct}yjor  tho  colonies.   For  some,  the  queen  Ui  eouocil 
^MT!r  WW       IflgisUtuN*  of  their  own,  wd 


propound  laws  for  their  internal  government,  subject  tolls 
approval  of  the  queen  in  council;  but  iheMi  may  aAcivah 
be  repealed  or  amended  bj>'  direct  statutes  from  tossnUqi 
Their  legislatures  and  their  laws  are  both  subordinststotb 
su  preme  power  of  the  mother  country.  The  constiiattos  d 
Lower  Canada  is  at  the  present  moment  (.\pril,  iMu^i.^- 
|iended  ;  and  a  provisional  government,  with  legiiia..^^ 
functions  and  great  exucuUvc  powers,  has  been  cttabiiiM 
by  the  British  parliament.  Slavexy  was  abolidisd  bf  uai 
of  parliament  in  1 833  throughout  all  tbe  British  po—iiM, 
whether  governed  by  local  legi&latureb-  or  not;  butcenw 
measures  for  carrying  into  effect  the  iiiiLUiion»  uf  parlianifj: 
were  left  for  subsequent  cnaclnienl  by  the  local  bod«,  it 
by  the  queen  in  council.  The  House  of  AMemUi  i 
Jamaica,  tbe  moat  antlant  of  our  colonial  legidatunii'W 
B^leeted  to  mm  an  eOeetual  Uw  for  tb«  regnltiiw  i 
prisons,  which  oeeame  necessary  upon  the  einaneiptiiutit 
the  ncrfrocs.  and  parliament  immediately  interpuMii  d 
passed  a  statute  for  that  purpose.  The  AasembiyiM 
dii^nant  at  the  interference  of  the  rooibor  countrr,  ai 


neglected  their  functions,  until  an  act 


mpcrial  parliament  suspending  tboeonstitntiraof 

unless  they  resntne<l  them. 

The  jKiwer  of  luipusinjj  luxes  upon  colunici  fortkil^ 
port  of  tho  parent  state  was  allenijilcd  to  be  txerciH^lf 
parliament  upon  the  proviucesof  Isorth  America;  biiilrj 
attempt  was  theilMnMiate  oecasion  of  the  severance  of  iiit 
great  country  ftrom  our  own.  The  injustice  and  Lo-'djUy 
of  colonial  taxation  must  lie  admitted ;  but  tbe  IcftI  paw 
of  pnrlKimciit  to  impose  such  taxes  can  only  beiettnxa! 
by  its  own  acts  cunlerring  constitutions  and  privilrgn cfS 
the  colonies,  which  are  all  subject  to  its  authority. 

There  are  some  subjects  indeed  upon  which  pariiaaet 
in  flunfliar  language,  ia  aaid  to  have  no  right  to  letidrt; 
such  for  instance  as  tho  Church ;  but  no  one  cja  ;nHll 
more  by  that  expres-siun  than  that  it  i»  inexpe<iietil  t«  Daii 
laws  as  to  such  mailer*.  The  very  prayers  and  kenKft<^ 
the  Church  arc  prescribed  by  atatute.  Parlismcct  bs 
changed  tho  professed  religion  of  the  coontry, and  t« 
altered  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  throne.  T«  s» 
elude,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  power  sf  pet 
raent '  is  so  transcendent  and  absolute,  thai  it  cannot 
fined,  either  iot  causes  or  persons,  within  any  boun<k' 

%  OlSlSlllTflON  OF  POWESS   BBTVIKEN  KlX6.  1^ 

AKO  OoMMOMB.— Custom  Bod  convenience  bavt  aagMi 
to  different  branches  of  tbe  legislature  peculiar  pi«B 

Tliese  are  subject  to  any  limitation  or  ivon  Iransii«*' 
which  parliunionl  may  think  tit.  Tbe  kmg  swears  ai '* 
coronation  to  govern  *  according  to  tbe  statutes  ic  t»r » 
mont  agreed  upon,'  and  these  of  course  asT  bs  we^ 
Prerogatives  of  tbe  erovn  whidi  haTo  ever  Msi  cqp 
might  yet  be  taken  away  by  the  king,  with  the  coii^ 
of  tho  three  estates  of  the  realm.  The  kingseoi*"* 
receives  ambas.->adors,  enters  into  treaties  with  I"'"'-' 
powers,  and  declares  war  or  iicace,  without  tbe  oooccirR<^< 
of  lords  and  commons;  but  these  things  he  osaoot  ib  vi)" 
out  the  Bdvioe  of  his  ministers,  who  are  reipoaubbBI"' . 
liament.  ^thont  entering  into  a  view  of  his  gsond  p ' 
rogatives,  which  are  treated  of  L-lsewhcre  [King],  it'i"''" 
necessary  to  udveit  to  cerioia  parliamentary  fuDctwox^ 
ciscd  by  him,  and  which  are  BMBt  inpertaBt  ID  tlBB^' 
duct  of  legislatioo. 

SiMmnoiit.— It  is  by  the  act  of  the  king  alone  tint  p 
liament  can  be  assembled.  There  have  been  tr)v  B» 
instances  in  which  tbe  lords  and  commons  btve  a^* 
their  own  authurity,  namely,  previously  to  the  resHBl** 
King  Cbarh»  II.  and  at  the  Kevidution  in 

The  first  act  of  Charles  IL's  reign  deelansd  th< 
and  commons  to  be  the  two  hou>es  uf  parliament iwl^| 
funding  the  irregular  manner  la  which  ibey  W*"* 
as>embled,  and  all  their  acts  were  confirmed  brtb***" 
ceeding  parliament  summoned  by  the  king;  which  hon* 
qualiUed  the  confirmation  of  them  by  declaring  I b»'"j^ 
manner  of  the  asaembhng,  enforced  fay  the  difiwitie*  *^ 
exigendee  which  then  lay  upon  the  nation. 
drawn  into  exam ji'e.'    In  the  ^ame  nianiier  ihc  fir^tw*^ 
the  reign  of  Wilium  and  Mary  declared  liic  comtiiiio*  • 
li)r<l>  and  eoininons  to  bo  the  two  houses  of  parbftOiePi. " 
if  they  had  been  summoned  BOOOlding  to  tbe  usual  /-^ 
and  the  succeeding  parliament  reeogniied  the  I«{*1''^ 
their  acts.    But  although  the  kin>^  may  dcteriaifli 
riod  fur  calling  puiliauieuU,  hw  prerogative  is  WWf^ 

withia  oerlBiiiliwtBi  at  ia  ia  bound  byftetawt*"* 
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T\Ui  ':»iiliin  three  years  after  the  determination  of  any  par- 
wsMDt;  while  tba  practice  of  proridiiis  monejr  for  the 
wUie  lenricc  by  annual  •naetmeAts  mraen  it  eompuUory 

ipiiiihim  to  meet  parliament  every  ycnr 

There  is  one  contingency  up  m  wbicli  ilui  j,a:l.„uai)i  may 
De«t  without  summuris,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
arliament.  It  was  provided  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  7,  that  'in 
uv  there  shoaM  be  HO  parliament  in  being  at  the  time  of 
ht  ikmiat  of  th«  crown,  then  the  last  preceding  parliament 
bdoM  Iramadittely  convene  and  «t  at  Wostminiter,  as  if 
lie  suid  parliament  liaJ  ncvir  been  i!iss<jlv('fi.'  liy  tin- 
;  G&ii.  111^  c.  137,  a  parliament  so  revived  would  only 
ontmuo  in  eariittiw  tat  aix  nootha,  if  not  Monor  dlo* 
ilved. 

A*  the  king  appoint*  tbo  time  and  place  «f  neetinif,  ao 

Iso  .nt  the  cnmmoncemcnt  of  cverj-  "iession  lie  declares  tn 
oih  huusfci  the  cauie  of  summons  by  u  spi'«!cti  diitivered  to 
K-  iu  in  the  housy  of  lurd<  by  himself  in  person,  or  by 

^nminioiMc*  appointed  by  him.    Until  be  hai  done  tbia, 
[  lier  hmyo  een  prooeod  with  anv  boeioeN. 

1  lie  catttM  of  aummons  declai  eif  do  not  make  it  necessnry 
'J  parliament  to  consider  ihem  only,  or  to  proceed  at  onte 
•  tlio  consideration  of  any  of  them.  After  tlie  speech.  ' 
ay  businesM  may  be  commenced;  and  the  cotumous,  in  ; 
rdor  to  prove  their  right  to  act  without  reference  to  any 
Mbority  but  tfaeir  own,  iavaheblj  nwd  e  bill  a  first  time 
n  JbrmS  hettm  theytebe  tbeipeoeh  into  consideration. 
'i!iL-r  bn«;r-.ps'i  i-;  dnne  very  freq  u  r.rU  ul  the  same 
.ut:  New  writs  are  mued  for  plactt  which  liavo  becwaie 
tcant  during  the  recess,  returns  are  ctdered,  and  even  ad- 
itsMs  are  preaeated  on  mattcn  uneonnectad  with  the 
peeeh.  In  the  pfleaent  wwioii  (1840)  ■  oueetien  of  privi- 
le.  arising  out  of  the  action  of  Stockflalf  n  ninst  the 
rintera  of  the  house,  was  entertained  before  aiij  iiolicc  w  us 
iken  of  her  Majesty's  speech. 

JiVorogation  and  Adjournment. — Parliament,  it  has  been 
•en,  can  only  commence  its  deliberations  at  the  time  «p- 
ointed  by  the  king;  neither  can  it  continue  them  any 
mger  than  he  pleases.  He  may  prorogue  parliament  by 
aviiiL'  bis  command  sinnitled  in  his  jjresence  by  the  lord- 
ban(;«iior  or  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords  to  both  houses, 
^  by  vrit  nnder  the  ^reet  teal*  or  by  commission.  The 
S»ct  of  a  praragation  n  tt  onee  to  awpend  eU  buaiaea* 
Mil  pariiaiiiont  nty  be  anmmoned  OKtin.  Not  only  are 
sitting!^  of  parliament  at  an  end,  but  alt  proceedings 
filing  at  iho  time,  except  impeachments  by  the  corutnous,  i 

e  ({uashed.  A  bill  must  be  renewed  after  a  prorogation,  j 
I  if  it  bad  never  been  introduced,  though  the  prorogation  { 
elbr  no  mote  than  •  day.  WUIiam  III.  prorogued  parlia- 
lent  from  the  2 1st  October.  1689,  to  the  23rd,  in  order  to  i 
soew  the  Bill  of  Rights,  concerning  which  a  difference  had  ' 
:i!i».'n  between  tlio  two  liouses  that  was  fatul  to  it.    ]l  being 

rule  that  a  bill  cannot  be  passed  in  either  house  twice  in 
be  same  tmwxm,  •  prorogation  has  been  resofted  to  In  Otlier 
M*  to  eonble  *  aeeondbill  to  be  brought  in. 

Adjearoment  i*  aolely  in  tbe  poiver  St eeeb  booie  respoc- 
uiy.  It  lia'i  not  Invn  uncommon  indeed  for  the  king's 
u.&^uro  tu  be  sit^aitiud,  by  locissage  or  proclamation,  that 
>th  houses  should  adjourn.  Either  of  them  however  may 
■dine  complying  with  what  can  be  considered  as  no  more 
lea  a  request.  BtnhieaB  hu  fluently  been  transacted 
Tier  the  kiiif'N  di  .Te  has  been  made  known,  and  the 
ue«fion  for  ad  i m  i  i  ient  put  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Disnolutton  I  IK  king  may  also  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
tce  of  Borliament  by  a  dissolution.  Ue  is  not  however 
itinlf  Bm  to  delne  the  dnntion  of  a  parliemenl;  Jbref  ter 
'ven  years  it  ceases  to  exist  under  the  statute  of  George  I., 
tmmonly  known  as  the  Septennial  Act.  Before  tbe  Irien- 
ol  Act,  6  Wiu.  and  Mary,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  con- 
ousnce  of  a  parliament,  except  the  will  of  tbe  king,  gar- 
ment ts  dissolved  by  proclamation,  after  having  been 
Mcanied  to  a  eertain  day.  Thie  piaolieeb  aooording  to 
intoeil,  *  wUdi  bee  now  been  nnilbrm  fcr  above  a  century, 
LS  probably  arisen  from  those  motives  that  are  supgcsted 
i  Cbarloa  I.,  in  his  speech  m  IG'itt,  "that  it  should  bo  a 
ioeml  maxim  with  kings  themselves  only  to  execute  pleaf^- 
■V,  Ihinga,  and  to  avoid  appearing  personally  in  matters  that 
ay  seem  harsh  ud  disagreeable.'* ' 

in  aMit;i'!i  to  these  several  powers  of  calling  a  parlia- 
em,  appLuitini^  Us  meeting,  directing  tlie  commencement 
its  proceeding*,  deterrninitiff  thorn  for  an  indt  liniie  time 
f  prorogation,  and  finally  of  dissoiviog  it  altogether,  the 
m^lMMitliamrtMiiofont  eotin  biwieh  of  the  Jegiala- 


ture;  together  with  other  parliamentary  powen,  whkh 
will  hereafter  be  noticed  in  treating  of  tbe  funelkuia  of  tte 
two  houses. 

The  iiidii'inl  fiindluns  of  the  ior<!>  and  their  rig^t  1 1  pn-^? 
bill-.  alfcctiMt,'  llic  pccrn;:c'  vhidi  the  commons  may  not 
amend,  are  tiie  only  piuperlieii  peculiar  to  tbenit  npwlfkon 
their  personal  rit'bts  mid  privileges. 

TaxtMon.^'i .  l  lef  powers  vested  in  the  boue  of 
commons  are  those  of  imposing  taxes  and  voting  money 
for  the  public  service.  Bills  for  these  purposes  can  only  ori- 
i^inate  in  that  house,  and  the  lurds  may  iiut  make  any  altera- 
tions in  them,  except  for  tti«  con'^citun  of  clerical  errora. 
On  the  opening  of  parliament,  the  king  directs  estimates  to 
be  laid  before  the  houae.  but  the  amount  mav  be  varied 
the  commons  at  pleaaure.  Oranta  disttnet  from  thoae  pro- 
posed in  till'  I'^timates  cannot  be  made  without  the  king's 
recommcii J.ilion  beiiii^  signified.  The  comnions  will  nut 
allow  the  right  of  the  lords  to  insert  in  ablll  any  pecuniary 
penalties  or  to  alter  the  auiuuiu  ur  application  of  any  p«> 
nalty  imposed  by  themselves ;  but  the  rigid  assertion  of 
this  rule  was  found  to  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience, 
and  a  standing  order  was  made  in  1831,  directing  tbe 
Speaker  in  cacli  case  to  report  whether  the  object  of  the 
lords  ap|)ear8to  be  '  to  impose,  vary,  or  take  away  any  pecu- 
niary charge  or  burthen  on  the  sultjeci,'  or 'only  to  relate  tO 
the  paDiabmont  of  offeocai»  and  the  house  aha^  determine 
whether  it  nay  be  expedient  in  tneh  ptrtienler  eaae  to  in* 
sist  upon  the  exercise  of  tlwir  privilege.' 

liight  qf  deternnmng  Elections.— Another  important 
power  peculiar  to  the  commons  is  that  of  determining  all 
matters  touching  tbe  election  of  their  own  members,  and 
involving  therein  the  rtghte  of  the  eleetote.  Upon  the 
latter  portion  of  their  right  a  memornblo  conf  ^^t  -iruse  be- 
tween the  lords  and  commons  in  1701.  Ashljy,  u  bnrgesa 
of  Aylesbury,  bruui,'lit  an  action  at  common  law  against  tha 
returning-oihcers  of  that  town  for  having  reflised  to  permit 
him  to  give  his  vote  at  an  eteetion.  A  terdict  was  obtained 
by  him,  but  a  judgment  was  given  against  him  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  which  was  reversed  by  the  house  of  lords 
upon  a  writ  of  error.  Tlie  commons  declared  tliat 'the  de- 
termination of  the  right  of  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parhament  is  the  proper  busineaa  of  the  house  of  com- 
mona,  vhich  thev  would  alwaya  be  very  iealoua  o(  and  this 
jurtidietion  of  tneirt  ii  uneonteated;  that  they  exeiriie  a 
t^rent  power  in  that  matter,  for  they  oblige  the  t  f1:  i  (o 
alter  his  return  according  to  their  judgroent ;  and  tint  tl  ey 
cannot  judge  of  tbe  right  of  elcclum  without  detcrminiriLj 
the  right  of  theeIector«,  and  if  electors  were  at  liberty  to 
proseottte  suite  touching  their  right  of  giving  voiceo  in 
other  courts,  tliere  might  be  different  voices  in  other  courts, 
which  would  make  confusion,  and  be  dishonourable  to  the 
house  of  commons;  and  that  therefore  such  an  action  was 
a  breach  of  prtvili^e.*  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ext2rci:»e 
of  thefar  jnriadiotion  as  regarded  the  right  of  elections,  the 
commons  lelied  upon  an  act  of  the  7  WilL  111.,  e.  7,  by  which 
it  had  been  dedared,  that  *  tbe  last  determination  of  tho 
house  of  coromnns  concerning  the  rii.'ht  of  elections  is  to 
be  pursued.'  On  tho  other  hand,  a  was  objected  that 
'there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  right  of  the 
electors  and  the  right  of  the  elected :  the  one  is  a  tem- 
porary right  to  a  place  in  parliament  nro  hoc  vie«;  the 
other  is  a  frecholif  or  a  franchise.  Who  has  a  right  to 
&it  in  the  house  uf  commons,  may  he  properly  cogni- 
zable there;  hut  who  has  a  right  to  choose,  is  a  matter 
originally  established,  even  before  there  is  a  parliament.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  bis  freehold  by  the  common  law,  and 
the  law  having  annexed  hia  rifdit  of  voting  to  his  freohold, 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  hie  Hreehoid,  and  mutt  depend  upon  it. 
The  same  !u\v  tliat  gives  him  his  rmhl  must  defend  it  for 
him,  and  any  other  power  that  will  pretend  to  takoawny  his 
right  of  voting,  may  as  well  pretend  to  take  away  the  free- 
hold upon  wnioh  it  depenus.'  These  extxacte  from  the 
Report  of  a  Lorde'  Oommlttee^  97  Ifaroii,  1704,  upon  the 
conferences  and  other  procccdint^?  in  the  case  of  Ashby 
and  While,  give  an  epitome  of  tlie  main  arguments  upon 
which  each  j.arly  in  the  contest  relied.  The  whole  of  11^4 
iieport,  together  with  auollier  of  the  13  March,  may  bo 
read  with  great  interest. 

Encouraged  by  the  decision  of  the  hottse  of  lords,  five 
other  burgesses  of  Aylesbury,  nowlhmiliarly  bnown  as  *the 
Aylesbury  men,' commenced  actions  against  th'  it  stablea 
of  their  town,  and  were  committed  to  Newf^ato  by  tha 
houM  of  connMs  lar  a  «oiittn((  of  tbnir  jwisdmim* 
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Thoy  endeavoured  (o  obtain  their  tli&(;kai||i>  on  wriU  of 
hahfiis  rorput,  but  did  not  succeed.  The  comoions  daehred 
thi'ir  luuiiSfl,  ii^'i'Uls,  auil  stliciiors  uailly  of  a  breach  of 
pnviiege,  antl  <:oiuniitledtl)cm  al^u.  Ilebululiuns  condemn- 
ng  these  procecdinga  wen  passed  by  the  lords;  conferences 
nen  htM,  and  »ddit«>iMi presented  to  tho  qoeeo.  At  langih 
th«  queen  came  down  and  prorogued  parfiamantf  and  wua 
put  an  ciul  to  the  contest  and  to  tb«  HDpriMOawili  of  the 
Aylesbury  men  and  their  counsel. 

The  (question  which  wasogitiUed  at  tliat  time  has  never 
■inw  arisen.  The  coumiona  bavu  continued  to  exercise  the 
•ote  right  of  determining  whetbercleetors  have  had  tbc  right 
to  vote  Nvliik  inquiriujr  into  the  contticting  claLma  of  can- 
didaleii  fur  hchia  u\  parliament,  and  speciHc  modes  ibr  trving 
the  riyht  of  t  lecliun  by  tlie  house  have  been  prcscrihetl  by 
atatul««,  and  its  delenninatioa  doclared  to  be  'final  anil 
ccoelustve  in  all  aubsequent  elMtioiiBt  and  to  all  iuteou 
and  pttvpoiaa  whataAovar? 

•  Gonneetod  with  the  right  of  tha  oommoitt  to  a^jtidicate 

upon  all  matters  relating  to  elections,  may  b«  mentioned 
their  power  over  the  eligibility  of  candidates.  John  Wilkes 
was  expelled,  in  17G4,  for  being  the  author  of  a  seditious 
libel.  In  the  next  parliament  (February  a,  1769)  be  was 
again  expelled  fbr  another  Ithel ;  a  new  writ  WM  ordered 
for  tho  county  f  ^T  l  l!  'sox,  which  bo  represented,  and 
he  was  re-t!tectiiU  .\uauui  a  conle^l;  upon  which  it  was  ro- 
BolveJ,  on  the  17th  Fehruary,  'that  haviiit;  been  in  tins  SfS- 
aion  of  parliaaient  expelled  this  house,  he  was  and  is  inca- 
pable of  beitig  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  presi-ut 
parliament.'  The  election  was  declared  foid,  but  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  again  elected,  and  his  election  was  once  more  declared 
vokI,  anil  another  writ  issued.  A  new  0Niit<lient  was  now 
tried.  Mr.  Luttrell,  then  a  mctnijor,  uccepled  the  Ulniluiu 
Hundreds,  and  stood  against  Mr.  Wilkes  at  tho  election, 
and,  being  Uefeatod»  petitioned  the  bouw  againat  the  return 
of  hta  opponent  The  honse  rcsolred  that  although  a  ma* 

i'ority  of  the  electors  had  voted  for  Mr.  Wilkcs,  Mr. 
^utlrcll  ought  to  have  been  returned,  and  they  amended 
the  return  accordingly.  A;;ainst  this  proceedini^  the  elec- 
tora  of  Middleiex  presented  •  petition,  without  effect,  as  the 
house  declared  that  Mr.  Luttrell  waa  duly  elected.  The 
wholo  of  these  propccdings  were  spvcroly  condemned,  and 
on  the  3rd  of  Ma\,  i;8J,  (lie  l  e^oluliun  of  the  17lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, 17()'J,  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  tiie  journals 
as  'subversive  of  the  rights  of  tlie  whole  body  of  electors 
of  tbia  kingdom.*  A  resolution  Muukr  to  that  expunged 
bad  boon  ]iassed  in  the  caso  of  the  unfortunate  lioll,  in 
1580,  as  part  of  the  many  punishments  inflicted  upon  him, 
whi(di  wc  slinll  have  oceasion  to  mention. 

Oat/u. — Titc  power  of  administering  oaths  exercised  by 
the  lords  is  not  claimed  by  the  house  of  commons.  They 
formerly  endeavoureil  to  attain  the  end  suppoaed  to  be 
aecured  by  the  administration  of  an  oath,  by  resorting 
to  llie  authority  of  justice^  of  the  peace  who  happened  to 
be  members  of  their  own  body;  but  all  bueh  expedients 
have  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  witnesses  (;uilty  of 
Iklsehood  are  puniahed  bv  the  house  for  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, not  being  amenable  lo  the  laws  regaining  perjury. 
Election  eommitlees  have  power  by  statute  to  administer 
oaths,  and  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  are  guilty  of 
perjury. 

3.  Pkivileobs. — Both  lion'Mis  of  parliament  posBess\'arious 
rightji  and  privile<;es  for  ilie  mointenai|eo  of  UiBiT  aollcc- 
tive  authority,  and  for  the  protactioni  aonTaaiaaaa^  and 
dignity  of  indiridual  nembera.  At  the  eommenoement 
of  each  parliaraciir,  the  Speaker,  on  helialf  of  the  commons, 
has  '  laid  claim  to  thera  of  the  king'  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII..  but  they  appear  to  have  been  alwaya  enjoyed 
with  equal  certainty  before  that  time.  Soma  of  them  have 
been  subsequently  confirmed,  modified,  and  even  eheltshed 
by  acts  of  parliament,  but  the  pi  tiiion  of  the  Speaker  remains 
unchanged,  and  prays  An  anime  uhieb  have  been  diballuwc<l 
by  law  since  the  onginai  form  was  adupte  l. 

Commitment  and  Finet.— The  power  uf  commitment  for 
contempt  has  always  been  exercised  by  both  houses.  It 
lias  been  i-epealedly  brought  under  tho  cognirance  of  the 
courts,  and  allowed  without  question.  Mr.  Wynn,  in  his 
*  Argumeui,'  siati-*  that  there  yre  i.iiuards  of  on.'  thousand 
oases  of  commiunent  b^  tho  house  of  cotuiuutu  to  bo 
found  in  their  Joomala  since  1S47.  Breaches  of  privilege 
eommitted  in  one  sssiion  nay  be  punished  by  oommit- 
nent  in  another,  as  hi  tha  wall-known  case  of  Murray, 
in  mU2»  vho  was  imprisoned  in  N«wg*l«  te  a  libel 


I  until  the  end  of  the  iceiion  and  on  the  next  sMsting  of . 
{  parliament  was  again'oiderea  tobaoonuaittad;  hut  he  ml ! 

absconded  in  the  ineanwhde.   Contempts  of  a  former  [ni^  ' 
I  hauient  may  alau  be  punished.   The  lords  may  comniii  kt  '■ 
I  a  deflnilo  period  beyond  the  duration  of  the  session  or  ya- 
[  liameut;  but  a  oomauUDant  by  the  eomvooa  hoids  gw4  . 
only  until  the  etoea  of  the  aessioa. 

Thr  h  use  of  lords,  in  .  rl  lifun  to  tlic  power  of  cotiirai;- 
nieni,  iu,i\  iinjwse  fines.     iUib  jinviiege  is  not  excrciatil i*» 
tlic  conitnons,  ulihou^'h  there  is  a  case  in  D'Kwes's  *  JourWi 
of  Queen  Elisabeth,'  in  which  Mr.  liaki.  a  nicmb«r  vit'  ' 
had  incurred  their  distdeasttfSb  by  publishing  a  worfc'nnr  | 
alaudarous  and  derogatory  to  the  general  authority,  postr. ; 
and  state  of  the  house,  and  prejudicial  to  tlie  validity  of  tu 
I  proceedings  in  ^^lakln^  and  esiabliihiti^,'  laws,'  wa»  onlticl 
to  '  pay  a  tine  lo  the  queen  of  five  hundred  marks.'  Ti:^ 
house  at  tlie  same  time     i-f^  a  power  not  found  lo  Iwj 
been  exercised  in  other  cases.  It  eaaimiited  hlx.  tiaiiU 
the  Tower,  and  ordered  that  he  should  rvmain  tbetr  tt 

j'.si\  mjnlll.s,  and  un;il  lie  should  liiU'!-  ri; :  :.ct:  ■  r:  uf  Iki 
'  bwik.     This  puiusiiiuenl  waj»  tomuiilmcnl  ioi  a  uuscu- 
tam  without  reference  to  the  continuance  of  the  ussiu.i. 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  leAisal  to  retract  the  book,  aiaouatt<i 
to  perpetaal  imprfsonnent.   A  practice  still  enkts  wlii^ 
•  |i;ir;nke!;  rf  th.r  nattire  of  a  fine.    Tliere  are  certain  ft^ 
payable  by  ptiaona  euiii luittcd  to  the  custody  of  the  ha)t>J.i-  ] 
at-arms,  and  it  i^  u^unl  on  discharging tbeui  out  of  c-u<4'x,j , 
to  attach  the  condtiiou  of  the  *  payment  of  the  fees.'  Titot '. 
fees  are  oeoaskoally  rtnitlaa  under  partkular  dress- 
stances-4n  «M  «IM^  «D  aooauiit  «f  the  povasty  el  (k 
prisoner. 

Freedom  q/"  Speech. —  Freedom  of  speecli  is  ono  d  ice 
privileges  claimed  by  the  Speaker  on  bcliiilf  of  lh*i  oouiiA»^ 
but  it  has  long  since  been  confirmed  as  the  right  uf  ht'i 
houses  of  parliameat  by  statutes.  It  was  ackoowlsdjsi  i;  < 
an  aet  in  tbe  ie%n  of  Henry  VIII..  by  which  the  praetr* ! 
ings  of  the  stannary  r  ui  *.  with  respect  to  Ricliard  Su.v 
a  member,  who  wa«  ihicd  uud  imprisoned  by  that  court  . .r 
having  proposed  a  bill  to  regulate  the  tiiineis  in  <Jom>k;- 
were  decUired  illegal,  and  the  repetition  uf  umdai  rt- 
croachmonts  upon  the  niivilege  of  parliament  pranbv 
against.    The  langua<:o  iiowevcr  was  thought  amatfiMi^ 
and  it  was  by  liiuitinii  its  operation  lo  the  ease  of  Siradt, 
that  a  judf;nicnt  was  obtained  in  tin:  Kind's  Ijench  jfiii  ^t 
bir  John  KlUot,  Deusil  Uoltis,  and  Vak-ntaii^.  ui  itie  tbini 
of  Charles  I.    A  true  interpretation  of  the  law  was  sub^ 
quently  establisbad  by  resoiulions  of  both  houses  of  puk.- 
ment,  and  by  aformal  reversal  of  this  Judgment  by  tbtbout 
of  lords.    The  most  solemn  recognition  uf  iIk-  pmilc^t  > 
contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  'that 
freedom  of  speech  and  de^tes  and  proeeedings  in 
liamont  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  quaatioMi  tastn 
court  or  plaoe  oat  of  paitiaaiant* 

There  are  however  certain  legal  in<  idcnts  to  this  yinviiift: 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice.  The  iiiw  pte&utiM!*  ih'i 
evei ylhini:  said  in  parliament  is  with  the  view  to  the  pub'.:, 
good  and  necessary  for  tbe  conduct  of  pablio  business;  Wl 
should  the  member  publish  his  speech,  he  is  viewed  as  tn 
author  only,  and  if  it  contain  libellous  matter,  he  will  c4 
be  protected  by  the  privilege  of  parliament.  In  1795.*" 
information  was  filed  a^ni.^t  l^orrl  .\bii.gilon  for  libil.  i^^ 
lordship  bad  accused  bis  attorney,  ui  parliamcut,or  impit'pR 
conduct  in  his  proAasiao.  He  afterwards  published  lia 
speech  in  sevaial  nawspapesa  ai  his  own  expanss.  Hs 
lordship  pleaded  hit  own  cause,  and  eontended  that  beW 

a  ri{;hl  1  i  i  ;;;t  what  be  had,  by  tbe  law  of  purliameot.  < 
right  to  speak  ;  but  Lord  Kenyon  said  '  ih&l  a  member  - 
parliament  had  certainly  a  right  lo  publish  bis  speech.  It 
that  speedi  should  not  be  made  a  veoiola  of  slandar  agv* 
any  individual ;  if  ft  was,  it  was  a  lihcL'  In  1818.  a  mi 
stronger  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred  Mr.  <  "rvevifj 
member,  had  made  a  charge  agamst  an  linluiu^jii  m  -b 
iiouie  of  commons,  and  incorrect  reports  of  Ins  ^r-ty.. 
having  appeared  in  several  newspapers,  Mr.  Creevev  h« 
a  correct  report  to  an  editor,  roq nesting. hla  to  fm^b«^  < 
in  his  newspaper.  A  jury  found  Mr.  Croevey  guilty  of 
and  the  court  of  King's  Bench  refused  an  application 
new  trial:  on  which  occasion  Lord  Ellcnhorouifli  saiil' 
niemVier  of  that  house  lias  .'^pokon  what  \w  tliouKht  maur  ; 
and  what  be  was  at  liberty  to  speak,  in  his  character 
mombar  of  that  hottae.  So  &r  ha  is  privileged  s  bat  i 
has  not  tIappMl  there ;  hut,  roaatherisii  hv  iha  htmtit  ^ 
choieD  to  pitbliili.m  aaomuit  af  tint  tgrnA  vhMJwk* 
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ploil>d  to  e«U  a  eometed  form,  and  in  that  publication  has 
thrown  «at  nOioelioiia  muriogs  to  Um  ebanetor  utan.  indi< 

vidual.* 

Freedom  from  Arrest. — The  Spcakur  s  petition  prays  on 
Uehair  or  ibe  comoaona,  'that  tboir  peftoos,  their  etlutes, 
and  terv'ints,  may  W  free  from  arreata  and  all  noolesta- 
tioi)^.'  Theae  voids  are  not  man  •xtenaitra  than  Ui« 
privilege  as  fbrmttrly  enjoyed,  and  inataileaa  in  whidi  it 
lias  been  enf  nrpd  may  found  in  nearly  everv  ^  3-^:1  of 
the  earUc-r  \ulaiii«s  of  the  Journal*.  Tins  pnviK^u 
however  been  liiDited  by  stulutu.x,  itio  U«t  uf  which  (lU 
Geo.  111.,  c.  50)  ttatea  in  the  preamble  that  tlie previous  laws 
were  in^ufTicient  to  obviato  the  inronveniencej  ariaing  from 
Ihe  delay  of  auiu  by  reason  of  privilege  of  parliamaat,  and 
enacts  that  '  any  person  may  at  any  time  commence  and 
prosecute  any  action  ur  biiil,  &c.,  agaiiiKt  any  peer  or  lonl  ut 
parliament,  or  against  any  of  the  kni|;bu,  citizens,  or  bur. 
gesaes  tat  IIm  tbM  beioft  or  agKiost  Ujr  of  their  menial  or 
ftny  other  sarfMrtib  W  "Vf  oCb«r  pHMW  anliLled  to  tho  pri- 
vHege  of  psrliatiiMil;  amdnoauch  aetion  sImII  be  impeached, 
stayed,  .  .r  di'l^vt-fl  by  or  under  colour t>r  prftcnci-  «f  any  pri- 
Vilefje  of  parhaaietU.'  Obedience  to  any  rule  oi  llju  courts 
ul  Westminster  may  be  enforced  by  distress  iiiQnitc,  in  cu!>e 
any  person  enlitjad  to  the  benefit  of  such  rule  slull  choose 
to  proceed  in  tba(  wf. 

The  persons  of  members  are  still  free  from  arrest  or  im- 
prisonment in  civil  actions,  but  their  property  is  as  liable  to 
the  li>gal  clanns  of  all  other  per:>ons  as  that  of  any  private 
individuaL  Tbetr  servants  do  aot  enjoy  any  privilege  or 
immunity  whatever. 

Tha  prtvilaga  of  fteadom  £rom  vrmt  has  always  been 
•ttbjeet  to  the  aanioBtkm  of  easaa  of  *  iraMon,  felony,  and 

siirely  of  the  peace;  and  though  in  other  criinuial  charges 
aacU  bouse  may.  kf  Usee  fit,  prcveut  ibu  abiitiaciiou  of  a 
member  from  his  parliamenury  duties,  the  case  of  Lord 
CodtfUM.  ia  1816«  will  abow  how  little  protaetioo  tha  bouae 
of  eomiaoBa  ostonda  to  its  members  in  sueb  eassa.  Lord 
Ck>chrftDc,  having  been  indioted  and  c  n  -i -t 'il  f;;  ;i  conspi- 
racy, was  committed  to  the  Kmi^'s  Beuch  yikauu.  lij  after- 
wards escaiMxl,  and  was  arrested  by  ihc  marshal  while  sitiiug 
on  the  privy  counsellor's  ben<'h  m  thu  houtie  of  cutamons, 
•a  the  light  hand  of  thaabair.  at  which  lime  therti  was  no 
RWaber  present,  prayers  not  having  been  read.  The  com- 
mittee uf  privileges  declared  tiiat  by  this  proceeding  of  the 
rti.ir>hal  of  the  King's  Bench  '  the  privileges  of  parliament 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  violated  so  as  to  call  lor  the 
uiterpositum  of  the  houia,* 

Courts  of  justice  bava  committad  privileged  peiaona  for 
eoaiempt,  and  parlianiant  baa  refused  to  protect  tham. 
By  a  itandinc;  onli  r  of  tlie  house  of  lords,  '^tli  .Uuie,  1757, 
it  Was  declared  '  lliai  uo  peer  or  lord  of  ^amument  hath 
privilege  of  peerage  or  of  parliament  against  hying  com- 
pelled by  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster-hull  to  pay 
obedisMO  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  directed  to  him and 
in  Ibe  case  of  Earl  Ferrers,  it  was  decided  that  an  attach- 
ment  may  be  c^rante'1  if  a  peer  refuses  obedience  to  tlw  writ 
of  habeas  ji  I  1  -  Tl  eie  have  bi.un  two  recent  cases,  that 
of  Mr.  Long  Weiiesiey  in  ItsJl,  and  ihaluf  Mr.  Lechmere 
Charlton  in  Ib37,  in  which  members  committed  by  the 
lordrahancaiior  tx  oontempt  have  laid  ckuua  to  pritiksg^ 
tHUch  WON  not  tdmittod  by  the  borna  of  eommons. 

Peers  are  always  free  rrom  aire^t;  and  ;is  regards  the 
tommoiu,  their  privilege  u  supposed  to  exist  for  40  days 
sfter  every  prorogttioii  Md  40  d^i  bafi»a  the  aaatt  ap- 
poiatcd  meeting. 

Jmritdietiemnf  Court*  <if  Law  in  Mattert  0/ Privilegg.— 
1 1  connection  with  the  exercise  of  privilege,  an  important 
T'o.nt  of  law  arises  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  justice. 
It  u-  Mi.e  I  1  great  interest  and  still  greater  ilouht  at  tiic  pro- 
Kni  moment,  and  has  at  various  (iiues  been  the  occasion  of 
touch  dbpute  and  dilQcult^.  Each  hoiwt  ol  perUavent  is 
KiioMrlsdged  to  ba  the  judge  of  ita  «wn  prtvilefM.  Sir 
tdward  Coke  oiBrms,  'wbataver  matter  arises  eoumnina; 

cither  house  of  parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  discussed, 
snd  adjudged  in  that  house  (u  which  it  relalc»,  arid  iiul  else- 
*bere.  (4  Irut.j  But  again,  in  the  disputes  in  the  cose  of 
tiia  Aykobtuty  men,  which  has  been  already  refomd  to,  the 
Ma  eonnunicated  to  the  eommooa  at  a  eoniiBraioe  a  ro- 
si'luti  i!i  m)i:i:  iieitVicr  liousc  of  parliament  have  power  by 
any  ^ule  ui  d^ciaraiion  to  create  to  themselves  new  privi- 
lei(es  not  wari-anted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  ofpar- 
Jiament,'  which  was  assented  to  by  the  cotsmoaa.  (U  Com' 
»oiu'  JournaU.  556,  560.)  Th«  deipn  «f  jaij«dietioii  to 


be  exercised  by  the  courta  and  the  proper  mode  of  dealtnif 
with  actions  involving  matters  of  privilege,  it  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  determine,  uAer  the  inconsistencies  \\  Inch 
have  been  sliown  in  practice  and  the  great  variety  of  opiiiuns 
expressed  by  learned  men.  No  more  tliau  a  concise  stale- 
ment  of  a  few  cases  will  bc>  needed  to  shov  the  dUBeidtiea 
in  which  the  question  is  involved. 

First,  as  to  tlie  right  of  courts  to  inqnira  into  the  exist- 
fife  and  luiure  of  privileges  cbimed  by  cither  houso  ot 
pui iiaiiietit.  Coke  l.iys  it  down  that  "judges  ought  not  lo 
give  any  opinion  of  u  matter  of  parliament,  becaustj  it  IS 
nut  to  be  decided  by  the  common  laws,  but  tecundum  legn 
el  mntuHiuUnem  porliamenii  ;  and  so  the  judges  in  divers 
parliaments  have  confeased.'  (4  Inst.,  li.)  'viien  Paly, 
one  of  the  Aylesburv'  men,  wos  brought  befure  tlie  Queen's 
Bench  on  a  writ  of  tmbcas  corpus,  Mr.  Jiist.ce  I'tAvdl  said 
'this  court  may  judge  of  privilege,  but  not  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  the  house  of  commons;' and  again,  *tbts court 
jtidgaa  of  privilege  only  incidentally :  ibr  when  an  action 
IS  brought  in  this  court,  it  most  tie  given  one  way  or 
oilier.' Lord  Raymond,  1105.)  The  opinions  of  other  jud^^es 
lo  the  same  effect,  expressed  at  difrorciit  times,  mifjht  also 
he  given.  The  words  contained  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that 
the  '  debates  and  proceedings  in  parhament  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  par- 
liament,' are  generally  relied  upon  in  coiiflnnatioii  kT  this 
doctrine.  If  this  view  woro  always  taken  of  tiie  question, 
little  difference  between  parliament  and  the  court*  of  law 
would  arise.  The  course  would  be  simple.  Whatever  action 
might  be  brought  would  be  detenained  in  a  manner  agree- 
able to  the  house  whose  privitogei  were  questioned ;  and  if 
the  lords,  in  ease  of  appeal,  were  to  abide  by  the  same  rule, 
there  would  bo  no  dissensions.  But  as  such  unanimity  of 
opinion  has  not  always  existed,  there  has  been  a  clashing  of 
jurisdictions  which  mithhig  pvobab^  but  a  autttte  can  pre- 
vent for  the  future. 

A  judgment  was  obtained  against  Gir  W.  Williatoa.  the 
S]jeaker  of  ilie  hoa-  e  Drcuiotnuns,  in  t!;c  sccund  \  ci-i-  of  James 
II.,  for  having  caused  a  paper  entitled  '  Dun i^ei field's  Nar- 
rative' to  be  )u-intcd  by  order  uf  llic  house,  "fhis  the  bouse 
declared  to  be  'an  illegal  jivlgment,'  and  aguin&t  the  free- 
dom of  parliament.  A  bill  was  also  brought  in  to  reverse 
the  judgment,  but  it  miscarried  iu  three  diffeieut  sesaioDi. 
(10  Commotu'  JouniaU.  177,  iJtfi.) 

The  denial  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the 
commons  in  1704,  iu  respect  of  the  right  uf  elcciions.  aa 
stated  above,  is  another  important  occasion  in  which  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  commons  boa  clashed  with  the  judgments  of 
legd  uribnnali. 

Tlie  only  oilier  caso  which  need  ho  nipntioned  in  this 
place  is  that  of  Storkdah?  v.  Hansard.  Mc>ms.  Ilaiuurd, 
the  printers  of  the  lu)u>c  of  c  inuiiKn-,  had  printed,  by 
order  of  that  houso,  the  Reports  of  the  inspectors  of  Prisons, 
in  whieb  a  book  published  by  Stockdale  was  described  inn 
manner  which  ho  conceived  to  be  hbellous.  He  brought  en 
action  against  Messrs.  Hansard  during  a  recess,  bttt  nod  a 
verdict  afrainst  him  upon  a  i)lca  of  ji;>iification.  as  the  jury 
cousideruu  the  description  of  the  wmk  m  micslion  to  be  accu- 
ratot  On tliat occasion  Lord  Chief  Ju^iticc  Denman,who  tried 
theeeitte,  made  a  declaration  advene  to  the  privileges  of  the 
house,  which  Messrs.  Hansard  had  set  un  as  part  of  their 
defence.  In  his  diroilion  to  the  jury,  liis  loidhhip  said 
'that  the  fact  of  the  housc  of  commons  having  duccied 
Messrs.  Ilan.sard  to  publish  all  their  parliamentary  imports 
is  no  justification  fur  them,  or  for  any  bookseller  who  pub- 
lishes a  parliamentary  report  containing  » libd  against  any 
man '  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  1837.  to  ex- 
amine precedents  and  to  asceilain  ilie  bw  and  practice  of 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  papers  |)rinted 
by  order  of  the  house.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was 
the  passing  of  the  following  reiolutioris  by  the  house:— 

'That  tha  power  of  pubKshing  such  of^iu  reports,  votes, 
and  proceedings  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  condnrive  (n 
the  public  interests  is  an  essential  incident  to  the  constitu- 
tional functioru  of  parliament,  more  eipeeally  of  this  hoOia 
as  the  representative  portion  of  it. 

'That  by  the  law  and  privilege  of  parliament,  thiahous* 
has  the  so\o  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon 
the  existence  ond  extent  of  its  privileges,  and  that  the 
institution  or  prosci  utKni  of  an\'  action,  siiii,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  dam  mtu  discussion  or 
dadtion  bafon  any  eourt  or  tnbunal  ehewhere  than  in  par* 
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lianco^  it  a  high  breach  of  privilege,  and  renders  all  parties 
eonoflrMd  tlwmn  •men«bl«  to  ita  ju«t  diaplcMwreb  ud  to 
tho  ponlthmeot  eon««qimit  thmwn. 

*  That  for  any  court  or  tribunal  to  assiimo  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  pritilege  inconsistent  with  the  determination  of 
either  house  of  parliament  is  contrary  to  tlie  law  of  parlia- 
mont,  and  is  a  breach  and  contempt  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.' 

Notwithstandins  t1ic<;e  resolutions,  Stockdale  imme- 
diately commenced  nuothcr  action.  The  Queen's  Bench 
decided  a^iainst  (he  privileges  of  the  house.  A  third  action 
was  (hen  brought  by  Stockdale,  and  not  being  defended, 
^uderoent  went  by  ddkuilt,  ud  the  dMMfM  VOie  asMMod 
in  ilie  sheriff's  court. 

As  yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eomit  to  itiqairelnto  tho 
privile>;t's  of  parliament  and  to  give  judgments  inconsistent 
with  its  determination  has  alone  been  touched  upon;  the 
next  question  is  us  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  actions  in- 
volvifig  -privilege  whea  braaght  in  tho  oourla.  The  praettce 
has  tieen  extremely  ▼arious  and  ittoontiiteiit,  as  t  rapid  view 
of  it  ^ilfshow.  An  action  had  been  brought  ac^iinst  Top- 
ham,  ifte  seijeant-at-arras,  for  executing  the  orders  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  arresting  certain  perions.  Topharn 
pleaded  to  the  jurifdictim  of  the  court,  but  bis  plea  was 
overruled,  and  judgment  was  given  against  him.  Tlie  houw 
declared  the  judgment  to  bo  n  brenrh  nf  privilege,  and  com- 
mitted Sir  F.  Pemberton  and  Sir  T.  Jones,  the  judges,  to 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant.  (lo  Commons'  Jnurnals,  227.) 
In  speaking  of  this  proceeding.  Lord  EUenborough  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  '  tnat  a  judge  should  bate  been  ques- 
tioned for  having  given  a  judoment  wbieh  no  other  judge 
irho  ever  sat  in  his  place  coulanave  differed  from.' 

In  the  caseof  Asliby  and  White,  so  often  rrf  rn: ;  to,  the 
commons  declared '  that  whoever  shall  presume  to  com- 
mence any  aetion.  and  all  attornqrit  ediMloni  eounsellors, 
and  serjeants  at-law  solicitiofL  flQMMttting,  or  pleading  in 
any  case,  are  guilty  of  a  high  orauth  of  the  privileges  of  this 
house.*  The  effect  of  this  resolution,  if  obeyed,  would  he  to 
prevent  the  courts  from  coming  to  any  decision  at  all  upon 
aurtteiaof  privdege,  as  an  action  would  be  stopped  at  its 
ODmmaneenienti  but  the  prineiplo  has  not  been  adhered  to. 

When  Sir  nanetoBorntt  wonght  aetfons  ngamst  the 
Speaker  and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  in  !8t0,  for  taking  him  to 
the  Tower  111  obedience  to  theorders  of  the  house  of  com- 
niOllS',  they  were  directed  to  pleiid,  and  the  attorney-general 
reoeived  instructions  to  defend  them.  A  committee  at  the 
••me  time  reported  a  resolution  'that  tiM  bHngmi^  these 
actions  for  acts  done  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
house  is  a  breach  of  privilege,"  bnt  it  was  not  adopted  by 
the  house.  Tin  ai'ti  ins  jn-  irrcrUtl  in  the  regular  course, 
and  the  court  of  King's  Bench  sustained  and  vindicated  the 
authority  of  the  house. 

It  h,is  been  already  said  that  Stockdale's  first  action  was 
brought  when  parliament  was  not  sitting.  Having  no 
fepcciiir<h l  ections  therefore  from  the  house,  Messrs.  Hansard 
pleaded  to  the  action.  On  the  general  is!>ue  they  proved 
the  orders  of  the  house,  which  were  held  to  be  no  protec- 
tion, but  had  jiulginent  upon  a  plea  which  woula  have 
availed  them  •  r^ualiy  had  they  printed  the  report eomplained 
of  on  their  own  accnun:,  Noiwilbstanding  its  resoluiions, 
the  house,  01)  being  a^  quamied  with  this  actiun,  instead 
of  acting  upon  them  when  a  second  was  commenced, 
reverted  to  the  precedent  of  1810,  end  direeled  Meesra. 
Bansard  to  pleedl.  and  the  atiomey«genefa1  to  defend  them. 
In  this  case  nothing  but  the  privileges  of  the  house  of 
commons  were  relied  upon  in  defence  of  Messrs.  Hansard, 
and  the  court  of  QucL-n'h  Bench  unanimously  decided 
•gainst  them.  Stiki  the  houite  of  commons  was  reluctant 
toaet  upon  its  own  resolutions,  and  instead  of  punishing 
the  plaintiff  and  hi«  legal  advisers,  •  under  thesprri  i!  eir- 
cumsitances  of  the  case,'  it  ordered  the  damages  and  t  ;sis 
to  be  paid.  The  resolutions  however  were  not  rescue'.'  i. 
and  it  was  then  determined  that  in  case  of  future  actions, 
Meaers.  Hansard  sli.^uld  not  pl^  at  all;  and  that  the 
partieii  should  suffer  fur  their ..floniempt  of  the  resolutions 
and  authority  of  the  house.  Another  aetion  was  brought  by 
the  same  person  and  for  the  .same  publication.  Messrs. 
Hansard  did  not  plead,  the  judgment  went  against  them  by 
default,  and  the  damages  were  assessed  by  a  jury  in  the 
aberiff's  court  at  WU,  The  tbenflii  of  Miildfeiex  levied 


fbr  that  amonnt,  hot  having  been  served  with  copies  of  the 

resolutions  of  lh-  h  usr-,  they  were  anxious  not  lo  pay  the 
money  to  Siociiiuiilo  until  tbey  were  unable  to  delay  the 


Iiayment  any  longer.   At  the  opening  of  the  MsiioDof  p&r 
lament  in  1840,  the  money  was  atiil  in  tbeithaedt.  ibc 
Home  of  Gbmnent  at  enee  entered  o«  the  eoMri4entK«  a 

these  proceedings,  '.v);ir  }i  had  been  cairii-<l  im  m  %y^\t^ 
its  resolutions,  and  m  liio  first  place  comiinu«ii  Slodibii 
to  the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at  arms.  The  iheiili  Krt 
desired  to  refund  the  money,  and,  on  their  rtAusI,  vmib 
committed.  Mr.  Howard,  the  eolieitor  of  Mr.  StwM^ 
was  suffiered  to  escape  with  a  reprimand.  The  ther . 
tamed  possession  of  the  money  until  an  sitadimtnt 
issued  frum  the  Queen's  Bench,  when  tltoy  |<i.d  it  ^j^  r^ 
Stuckdaie.  Stockdale,  while  in  prison,  ootntnencedskwik 
action  by  the  same  solicitor,  and  with  him  vu  MWial 
to  Newgate  for  the  thence ;  and  Messrs.  Haoaaid  vosMii 
wdered  not  to  plead.  Once  more  judgment  ess  meitmvt 
against  them,  and  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damsge*  iwM«l 

Mr.  France,  the  under-sheriff,  upon  whom  tbc  euMi 
of  this  writ  devolveil.  having  Iwen  larved  with  ihiM^ 
tions  of  tbe  eommoneb  rtfprw—d  by  petiiiea  biinu9fe 
pay  ohedienee  to  them,  and  •oogbC  die  prttscterfib 
house.  He  then  obtained  leave  to  ahr  v  l  j  >a  liefniii 
court  of  Queen's  Beinch  on  tbe  fourth  day  of  KuimkRi 
whjr  the  writ  of  inquiry  should  not  be  exes«ited.  Vat 
while  tbe  irapriaonment  of  the  pbintiff  and  his  mtm 
did  not  prevent  the  proeeeutiea  ef  fcrther  MiHs  lL 
Howard's  son,  and  his  clerk,  Mr.  Pearce,  having  \it^.t\t 
ccrncd  in  conducting  such  actions,  were  coramiitpl  t  it^ 
contempt,  and  Messrs.  Hansard,  as  before,  were  iri^r,;*; 
not  to  plead.  At  length  as  there  appeared  to  b«  otprv* 
bilityof  these  vexatious  aetioiui  being  discontinu«d,ili 
was  introduced  into  the  commonf,  by  wbiob  posttiiap 
criminal  or  ci\-il,  against  persons  for  puUioatioB  t( ^ 
printed  by  order  of  either  li  lu-t-  of  i>ailla[n»'nt,  in  nn 
stayed  by  the  courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  eerU&al«a^<& 
davit  to  the  effect  that  such  pttUtcalionk  byonbrofr 
liament  This  bill  paieed  the  MaMmM»  and  mssMf  i» 
the  lords,  by  whom  it  tras  retnmed  with  CMluiap^ 
ments,  to  -.ihich  the  commons  agrrc  l.  In  exwolOf  ii 
Simker's  warrant  for  taking  Mr.  Howard  intoomud',^ 
mesaengera  had  remained  some  time  in  his  ii.'uv  ' 
wbiob  he  bnoght  an  action  of  ttmfum  egaHMi  ilm  ^ 
it  was  poMible  that  they  might  have  exessdid  ihir* 
thority,  and  as  the  right  of  the  bouse  to  commit 
directly  brought  into  question,  tbe  defendanu  wcn.ii'^ 
case,  instructed  lo  plead ;  although  a  clauso  for  ar** 
further  proceedings  in  the  aetion  vaa  oontaintd  niki^ 
whiob  was  prading,  at  thaktinMit  in  the  houM  <l  biiK^ 
whom  bo*«v«r  it  vu  aftnrwanb  amiUed. 

Meeting  of  Parliament:  Preiimincay  PreatHH*' 
On  the  meeting  of  a  new  parit— inr.  it  is  lbs  ' ' 
the  lord  chancellor,  with  other  peers  ap|>oiol«d  bt 
sion  under  the  great  seal  Ibr  that  purpose,  to  ofcti^^ 
liament  by  stating  •  that  her  Maie-tv  >*ill.  as  k-vs  ^i!* 
members  of  both  houses  slwU  be  sworn,  declarti^a'^ 
of  her  calling  this  parliament;  end  it  being  v>*^ ' 
Speaker  of  tbe  faeuM  of  eomnena  aheuld  bs 
that  you,  gentlemen  of  the  boose  of  oonHBoiSi 

]  1  1  e  wlieie  you  are  to  sit.  and  there  proceed 
tnent  of  some  proper  person  to  he  your  Speaker:  »» 
you  present  such  penon  whom  you  shall  so  el»«« 
tQ>niofrow  (at  an  boar  stated)  far  her  M^iy'* 
bation.*  The  eommone  then  proceed  at  eoct  lo 
of  their  Speaker.  If  any  debate  arises,  the  clerk  tt 
acts  as  Speaker,  and  standing  up.  points  to  then*** 
they  rise.    He  also  puts  the  question.  When 
if  eboBvn,  his  propter  and  seconder  otHtduct  Iuia 
diair,  where,  standing  on  the  upper  step,  ht 
house  nnd  tnkes  his  seat.    It  is  usual  for  •oinsS»«a*;^ 
congniiulate  hira  when  he  has  taken  thechsir.  ^"'^ 
is  only  Speaker  elect,  and  as  such  presents  hiiiJ«l' 

'  following  day.  m  the  house  of  lords,  and  atsp*""  ^ 
lords  eoramissioners  that  the  choice  of  tl»«  •""•."f^i^i 
•  fallen  upon  him,'  that  he  feels  the  dilBcuHi««  rf  *" 
and  arduous  office,  and  that,  '  if  it  should 
pleasure  to  disapprove  of  this  choice,  licr 
oomreons  will  at  once  select  some  other  tBoBiwr  ^ 
honte  better  qualified  to  fill  the  station  than 
is  stated  by  Hatsell.  that  there  have  been  "o'?'"*';*  ^ 
•in  which  neither  this  form,  of  baring  tliero.»sJ^^^^ 
to  prooL-ed  to  ilic  I'lection  of  a  Speaker.  Dortasy*^ 

i  kiog't  approbation  of  the  penoadooted^  base  mm 
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1m  flnt  ift  th««l«otion  of  Sir  Haitiottl*  OriaitoiMk  on  th* 
fitb  of  Ana.  1C60,  to  bo  SjpwlMr  of  the  Oonvention  Bur- 

nracnt  which  met  at  ilic  Rest:  ration;  the  other,  is  the 
Ilci  11)11  of  Mr.  Powle.  .iindJ  anuaiy,  16.S8-'J,  in  tbeConven- 
oii  Parliament  at  the  Revolution.'  The  unly  iustftnoe  of 
M  royai  approbation  being  refused  u  ia  Uia  gmo  of  Sir 
4wid  Seymour  in  1678.  Sir  JobnTophom  indeed  wee 
irj«cn  Speaker  in  1450,  but  Lis  exriisa  was  admitted  by  the 
iig,  and  aoolhcr  was  choven  by  ihe  coramonii  in  his  place. 
1  urder  to  evoid  a  aimikr  proccedinp:  on  the  part  uf  the 
iij^.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  who  knew  that  it  bad  beeu  die* 
i mined  to  accept  his  excuite,  ooiittecl  Um  luml  fena. 
Wbeo  Ibe  Speaker  baa  been  approved,  be  lays  claim  on 
half  of  the  commons,  '  by  humble  petition,  to  all  their 
[iont  and  im  l  iiilnnl  liiihlsand  privileijcs,'  which  bt-ing 
riii  lautd,  the  Speaker  with  the  comtuons  retires  from  the 
r  uf  the  house  of  lofda> 

Bt*th  hmum  tboa  pwwod  to  take  the  oaths  required  by 
9.  In  tfaoeoiBnont  tbe  Speaker  takiM  them  before  any 
■  I'  tnnmber.  Throe  or  four  days  ari.  i.Mj-illy  occupied 
tl  lis  duty  befwra  the  queeu  dedaren  to  both  houses,  in 
rsoa  or  bj  oommisaion,  the  mum  lit  wtting  tbe  parlia- 
lat.  From  tbia  tiipo  butinoat  pnmodi  r^s^^'X*  "^^^ 
K  tfaiiii^  WMatly  done  in  both  boiiaea  ia  to  vote  on  address 

iinswtfr  In  tlir  speech  from  tlu-  '!in>Tie. 
iit^t'aie  any  busiuiess  ia  unilcrlakon,  prayers  are  read  i  io 
»  bouse  of  lords  by  a  bishop,  and  in  the  commons  by 
sir  chaplain.  Tbo  Sottaet  uauaUjr  Bwot  al  &n  o'clock  in 
e  afternoon,  the  bttar  at  fbur. 

Conduct  of  Business,  Di visions,  S^. — In  the  bouse  of 
ds  business  may  proceed  when  three  peers  are  present, 
t  forty  iiiL  iiibo,  >  J  required  to  assist  in  the  deliberations 
the  tower  house.  If  that  uuuber  be  oot  preaent  at  fbur 
:lock  io  the  afternoon,  or  if  notieo  be  takon,  or  if  it  wppmx 
a  division,  that  less  than  that  numbr  r  ^rv  present,  the 
waker  adjourns  the  house  until  the  next  tminK  day.  In 
ill  h.  ur,c,  ,ii  qviLsiiiins  are  decided  by  a  majority,  but  in 
e  lords  pio.xies  are  counted,  while  m  the  commotu  none 
ay  vute  but  tlio^o  present  in  the  house  when  Ibe  ^ttoation  is 
t  bjr  tbe  Sfieaker  «gr  ehairman.  When  any  question  arises 
AA  wliieb  a  dilferenee  of  opinion  is  expressed,  it  becomes 
ceasary  t  )  aM-cM  t,iin  the  numliL  r^  <  ii  each  side.  In  the 
dtf,  the  parly  m  favour  of  the  question  are  called  •  content,' 
d  that  opposed  to  it, ' oot-ooQlenL'  In  the  commons  these 
rtiee  are  dasoribedaa  ibe  *«jrei' and 'noes.'  When  tbe 
eeker  eaonot  decide  hj  tbe  voinoe  «bieb  party  haa  tbe 
ijority,  or  when  his  decision  is  dispiUed,  a  division  takes 
XK.  This  is  ellttctod  in  the  lords  by  sending  the  *  contents' 
'  iiunrontents,'  as  the  ease  may  be.  to  the  other  side  of  the 
r,  asd  leaving  am  party  in  Ibe  boMO.  Saeb  Mrtj  ia  thus 
lolvd  le^ratelY.  The  pnetiee  hi  the  other  hease,  until 
was  to  send  one  party  fori h  ta!o  thr  lobSy,  the  other 
iujnini;  in  Iho  house.  Two  tcllurs  lur  anch  parly  then 
inted  llie  numbers,  and  reported  them.  In  l»36  it  was 
Mg^iit  adtrisabie  to  adopt  some  mode  of  rocordmg  tlie  nam«s 
BMHlbeie  vbo  voted,  and  fi»  this  purpose  several  contri- 
MM  were  ptopoaed.  Tbe  one  ado  pt«d  and  no w  i  n  operation 
hie.  There  are  two  lobbies,  one  at  each  end  of  the  house; 
I  division  i  ln'  h  u:*  s  entirely  cleared,  one  parly  being  sent 
mch  of  liie  lobbies.  Two  clerks  are  stationed  at  each  of 
'  entniices  to  the  boose,  holding  lists  of  the  members  in 
Imbciicril  order  printad  upon  Ime  abeet*  of  thick  pasto- 
T'l  10  an  to  avoid  tbe  limible  and  delay  of  turning  over 
«s.  While  the  members  are  passing  into  the  house 
III.  the  oierks  place  a  mark  agatusl  each  of  tli«>ir  uaraes, 
1  the  tellers  count  the  number.  Tliese  sheets  of  paste- 
ad  are  aeot  off  te  tbe  pcbiter,  wbo  print*  tbe  narlted 
■oe  in  tbeir  order;  and  tbe  division  tista  are  then  d»- 
•rcd  on  the  fnl!n-,v;ng;  morning  together  viih  thn  votes 
1  proceedings  of  the  house.  This  pitua  lias  been  quilu 
<-es8ful;  the  names  are  taken  down  with  great aiOUiacy, 
i  vary  littk  delay  la  ocoacioaed  by  tbo  process, 
in  oenwriMees  of  tbe  whebi  bonae^  dtviiions  are  taken  by 
i  members  of  each  parly  crossing  over  to  the  opposite 
e  of  the  house,  unless  five  members  require  that  the 
UK'S  shall  be  notcfl  in  the  i-n  il  manner, 
la  addition  to  the  power  of  cJipressing  assent  or  dissent 
a  «ole»  paen  may  record  their  opinion  and  the  grounds 
It  by  a'  protect,'  wbieb  taent«red  intbe4ourn*b^lQ|etber 
ih  the  nnines  oif  all  tbe  peers  who  oonenr  in  it 
When  UKii'ris  ut'  ^'I't'Ui  1 1 1 1  «'r^"i'-  ;i  I  e  \o  lie  (A  bated  in  tlio 
per  bouse,  ttie  lords  ai^e  'summoned;'  and  in  tbe  bouse 
Gommone  mi  order  it  eeeiaioiiclljr  made  that  tbe  houae 


be  caUed  over*  and  member*  not  attending  when  tbeir 
namei  are  called,  are  tvported  as  ddbttHerit  and  ordoed  to 

attend  on  another  day,  when,  if  they  are  still  absent  and  no 
excuse  bo  oDered,  they  are  sometimes  committed  to  the  cue« 
tody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms. 

The  busiaew  which  occupi^  nearly  tbe  whobi  attentien 
of  both  bouses  rif  we  except  the  hearing  of  appeals  by  the 
lords  and  the  trial  of  c^introvertcd  elections  by  the  commons) 
IS  tbe  passing  ol  biiis ;  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  with  re* 
spool  Io  tbem  may  be  brietty  deactibcd  in  tbe  8nt  plaeck 

Bills,  Public  anb  Pbitats. 

Bills  are  divided  into  two  clns«:ps-  such  as  are  of  a  publio 
nature  affecting  the  i^cnera!  interests  of  the  stale,  and  such 
as  relate  only  to  local  or  private  matters.  The  former  are 
introduced  directly  by  the  tnutions  of  members;  the  latter 
are  broOgbt  in  Upon  petitions  ii-^ia  the  parties  interested^ 
after  the  necessary  notices  have  been  given  and  all  furnti 
required  by  the  standing  orders  have  been  compiiul  with. 

With  few  e\cei>tioiis,  public  hills  ma)  originate  in  cither 
house,  unless  tbey  be  fur  granting  supplies  of  any  kind,  or 
involve  directly  or  indirectly  tbe  levying  or  appropriation  of 
any  tax  or  One  upon  tbe  people.  Tbe  exduatve  right  of  tbe 
commona  to  deal  with  all  legislation  of  tbia  nature  affeeta 
very  extensively  the  practice  of  introducing  ])rivate  bills 
into  either  house.  Thus,  all  those  which  authonse  the 
levying  of  local  tolb  or  rates  are  biuught  in  upon  petition 
to  the  lower  booae.  Tbeie  oompoie  by  far  the  greater 
put  of  all  private  biib.  AH  meMrarMof  loeal  improvement, 
whether  for  enclosing  lands.  lighting,  watchiiij^,  and  im- 
proving towns,  establishing  police,  or  makinfj  roads,  bridt^es, 
railways,  canals,  or  other  public  works,  oriiz;inatc  in  the 
commons.  On  the  other  hand,  many  bdU  of  a  personal 
nature  are  always  sent  down  fW>m  the  lords,  such  as  bilic 
affecting  private  estates,  for  dissolving  marriages,  and  for 
the  naturalization  of  aliens.  As  a  question  uf  pruiciple  it 
is  perhaps  unavoidable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  bills 
must  bvgm  in  one  house,  but  muoh  obati:uctu>n  to  business 
and  a  very  unequal  division  of  labour  Bin  the  reaults  of  the 

{iractice.   Bills  affecting  the  peerage'  must  originate  in  the 
ords.  and  acts  of  grace  with  the  crown,  where  the  prero- 
gative of  mercy  is  vested. 

Progress  qf  BtlU :  PuUic  Bills. — Motions  for  leave  to 
bring  in  bills  of  a  public  tuture  are  not  very  firequently 
refused.  The  mon  uiual  time  for  oppoaing  anv  meaaure  m 
its  progress  ia  on  tbe  leeond  reading,  when  all  tbe  provialoiu 
are  known,  and  the  general  principle  and  efTr-r-t  nf  them  may 
be  considered.  When  leave  is  given  to  bring  ui  a  bill,  cer- 
tain members  are  ordered  to  prepare  it^  being  the  proposer 
and  seoonder  of  tbe  motion,  to  whom  others  are  sometimee 
added.  It  is  then  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  a 
flnv  is  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  which  generally  leaves 
a  ..uilicicnt  interval  fur  the  printing  and  circulation  of  tho 
biil. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  second  reading  is  the 
occasion  on  which  a  bill  is  more  particularly  canvassed. 
Its  principle  is  at  that  time  made  the  aubject  of  discussion, 
and  if  it  meet  with  approval,  tbe  bill  Is  committed,  either  to 
a  coinnm  I 'L>  nf  the  whole  house  or  to  a  select  committee, 
to  consider  iis  several  provisions  in  detail.  A  committee  of 
the  whole  hvjuse  is  in  fact  the  house  itself,  ia  the  absence 
of  tbo  Speaker  ftom  tbe  ebair;  but  tbe  rule  which  allowa 
members  to  speak  at  often  as  tbey  think  lit,  instead  of 
restricting  them  toa  single  speech,  as  at  o;(i<  r  timi  -,  alfoids 
great  facilities  for  the  careful  e.\an;ination  di,-l  lull  di>cus- 
sion  of  details.  The  practice  of  referring  hills  of  an  iiuru  ato 
and  technical  description  to  select  committees  has  become 
very  prevalent  of  late  years,  and  might  be  extended  with 
advantage.  Many  bills  are  understood  by  a  few  membera 
uiiiy,  whose  observations  are  listened  to  with  impatience, 
and  tlius  valuable  suggestions  are  often  withheld  in  tlio 
house,  which  in  a  committee  might  be  embodied  in  the  bill. 
By  leaving  aueb  bilic  to  a  seleet  eonmittee,  the  house  it 
enabled  to  attend  to  measures  more  generally  interesting 
while  other  business,  of  perliaj  s  equal  iinpurlanoe,  is  pro- 
ceeiliii;^  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  has  always  the  opportunity 
of  tevisiog  amendments  introduced  by  the  cuintnillee. 

Before  a  bill  goes  into  committee  there  are  certain  blanks 
for  datco,  amount  of  penalties,  &e.,  which  are  lilted  up  in 
tbia  stage.  Bilta  of  importaoee  are  often  reoommtttea,  or 
in  other  words,  pass  twice,  and  even  in  some  instances  three 
or  four  times  through  the  committee.  When  the  proceed 
inga  in  eommittee  an  terminated,  the  bill  ia  reported  wit*  ^ 
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Vm  imeiiclDMiit*  to  tbiB  booie,  on  whidi  oeeaiion  tbe7  an 
agre«<t  fo,  amended,  or  dfOgwod  to,  a«  the  ease  nay  be.  If 

iiianv  timcii'lmonts  linvi«  hern  mnflo,  it  is  u  romtnot:  and 
ven  u<-("liil  jHjciiro  to  repnnt  the  liill  befor<j  the  rejK>rt  is 
taken  into  considfration.  Aft«r  ilic  report  lias  b«en  agreed 
to,  the  biU  with  the  amendmenta  is  ordered  to  be  engruased 
nreftfoitt  to  the  tMrd  reading.  A  proposUioii  waa  made  not 
Joiif;  'iiir-e,  hm  without  su^r(•^s,  for  (iiscontlnuinjj  the  custom 
of  cMif^ro-smoiit  uiii.n  pai  (•luiH-nl,  .111(1  tor  usirifj  an  examined 
ctipy  of  \hi'  pritiltd  bill,  siu'tUMl  by  the  cl»?rk  of  the  house, 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  eiij^ossed  copy  is  now 
recriired. 

The  third  reading  is  a  stage  of  great  importance,  on  which 
the  entire  measure  is  reviewed,  and  the  nouse  determines 
whether,  after  the  amendmenta  that  have  been  made  nn 
previous  »tage:(,  it  is  fit  on  the  whole  to  pass  and  bei-oine 
law.  The  question, '  that  this  bill  do  pass,'  wbieh  imme- 
diately succeeds  the  third  reading,  is  usually  no  mora  than  a 
form,  but  there  hare  been  oe«Mtuna  on  whieh  that  qtMotwn 
hn%  been  nppo^-d.  nr.d  evoQ  negatived.  Tbo  title  of  the 

bill  is  scllU'd  liisl  of  all. 

An  infeival  of  some  days  usually  c1'i;kos  between  i-arli  df 
tlio  principal  stages  of  a  bill ;  but  wlu  ii  there  »;»  any  parti- 
calarcause  for  Wste,  and  tliero  is  no  opjKiAition,  these  de- 
lays are  dispensed  with,  and  the  bUl  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  several  stagi-s,  and  oecasionally  through  all,  on 
the  same  day. 

This  statement  of  the  pi-o(;res$  of  bills  applies  equally  to 
both  houses  of  parliament.  There  is  however  a  shght  dis- 
tinetion  in  the  title  of  a  bill  while  pending  in  the  lords, 
which  is  always  *  intituled  am  aet,*  whether  it  haa  originated 
in  the  lords  or  has  been  brought  up  from  the  commons. 

"When  the  eomtnons  have  passed  a  bill,  they  send  it  to  the 
lorda  by  one  of  their  own  members,  wlm      u-iuilly  accom- 

!»anied  by  others.  The  lords  aend  down  bills  by  two  roasters 
n  chancery ;  unless  they  relate  to  the  erown  or  the  rajal 
family,  in  whieh  ceio  they  ere  generally  aent  bj  two 

judges. 

P/ir  ilfl  Bills. — In  deliberatint;  wy^m  private  bilh  parlia- 
ment may  be  roiisidered  as  acting  judicially.  The  cnntiict- 
ing  interests  of  private  parties,  the  rights  of  individuals,  and 
^  proteetbn  of  the  public  have  to  l>c  reconciled.  Care 
must  be  taken,  fn  farthering  an  app.trently  nseftil  object, 
that  injustice  be  not  done  to  individuals,  although  the 
public  may  derive  advantage  from  it.  Vigilance  and  caution 
should  be  exercised  lest  parties  professing  to  have  the  public 
interests  in  view  should  be  establishing,  under  the  protection 
of  •  atatote^  mn  injurious  raononolv.  The  rights  of  hmd> 
owners  amongst  themselves,  ana  or  the  poor,  must  be  scru- 
tinised in  passing  an  enclosure  bill.  Every  description  of 
interest  is  affected  by  the  making  of  a  railway.  Land,  houses, 
parks,  and  pleasure  grounds  are  sacnflcc<I  to  the  superior 
claim  of  public  utility  over  private  rights.  The  repugnance 
of  MM  ftroprietors  to  pocinit  the  line  to  •pDrooeh  their 
esutes— the  eagoi  nest  ef  others  to  abere  in  toe  bounty  of 
the  company  and  to  receive  treble  the  value  of  their  land, 
embarrass  the  decision  of  parliament  as  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  undertaking,  which  would  be  sutiiciently  difficult  with- 
out such  contentions.  If  a  company  receive  authority  to 
diatturb  the  rights  of  persons  not  interested  in  their  works, 
it  b  indispensable  that  ample  security  be  taken  that  they 
are  able  to  complete  them  so  as  to  attain  that  pnhlic  utility 
which  nlono  jiislificd  the  powers  beins^  entrusted  to  them. 
The  iniprudeiioe  of  speculators  is  to  be  restrained,  and  un- 
profitable adventures  discountenanced,  or  directed  into 
ebaiiiwls  of  usefulness  and  proflt  In  abort,  periiament 
Moat  be  tbe  umpire  between  all  partiea,  and  endeavour  to 
teeoncileutt  kiieu  st  . 

The  inquiries  that  arc  nccc'^sary  to  be  cnnducted  in  older 
todotermuic  upon  the  merits  of  private  bills  aro  tooextcti 
aivo  for  the  house  to  undertake,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
usual  to  delegate  them  to  committees.  To  prevent  partiea 
from  being  taken  by  surprise,  the  standing  orders  require 
certain  iicjiiccs  to  be  given  (to  the  public  by  advertisement, 
and  to  parties  intnested  by  personal  service)  of  the  inten- 
tion to  petition  parhamenU  The  first  thing  wbirh  is  done 
by  the  commons  on  receiving  the  pelitioo  theralbm  i«  to 
inquire  whether  these  notices  have  beeitpiuperly  given,  and 
if  an  other  forms  prescribed  by  the  atenwig  orders  have 
i)een  observed.  This  inquiry  is  confided  to  a  committee, 
who  report  their  determination  to  the  house.  It  will  be 
noGessai7  here  to  explain  the  constitution  of  this  eoTmiiittec. 
vary  recently  it  waa  the  practioa  for  the  Speaker  to 


piawm  *Usti*  of  members  who  wers  to  im 
on  niHa  relating  to  particular  nontin,  ia  wA  \ 

as  to  combine  a  fair  proportion  ef  mcmbcn  coi\n«!t-l rl 
the  locality,  with  the  lepresentatives  of  piaiet  removed  fn 
any  local  influence  or  prejudice.  Each  of  tboc  lots  en 
sistcd  of  upwards  of  a  nundred  nenbeiBi  asv  iw  c(  aW 
ftrmed  tbo  eommittee.  This  ayaUm  wm  wUi  K  im 


objections.  The  number  of  the  committfc «m  tfo 
to  allow  any  responsibility  to  attach  to  ibu  tnmbcn 


were  einvasse<l  to  vote  by  each  of  the  opposing  parUtn  ifl 
out  having  beard  the  evidence  or  arguraenlsonolhsiiJ 
and  were  aometimes  induced  to  cro\«<l  lole  tbc  caoasi 
room  and  reverse  decisions  which  bad  baaaanifilMdl 
lung  and  patient  inquiry.   These  evils M to USIMal 
wliieh  lia>  not  lun^,'  been  tne<l,  but  which  is  aodoBlilrfl; 
improvement  upon  the  former  system.  All  pctitxn 
private  bills  are  referred  to  the  same  select  eomnuiiN«ki 
la  apnoiniad  at  tlie  beginning  of  each  aewwa,  uAt-s\ 
posen  of  membera  whose  habits  of  bnainaM  aid  frs  < 
acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  legislation  coostiitiik:!* 
a  tribunal  in  every  respect  superifir  to  tbo  old  li^trtsl 
tees.    A  iiiiiforin  construriiuii  nf  the  ■^MriU:,;  fi-il 
more  likely  to  be  maintained  by  one  cotnmitite  uul 
several;  and  partiality  in  any  one  case  is  scandji 
able  in  a  body  which  baa  to  decide  upon  alL 

The  report  whieh  this  committee  makes  to  tk  bm| 
simply  whether  the  standing  orders  have  bees  mi 
with  or  not.  If  it  be  favourable,  leave  is  at  oo«|i>!«l 
bring  in  the  bill ;  if  not,  it  is  referred  to  another  «iie-» 
also  iqipointed  el  tbo  beginning  of  the  session,  and  ai  W  i| 
*  eommittee  on  standing  orders,*  whose  pratrinn  t^y  t 
quire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  I 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  dispensing  withlbei 
orders,  of  requiring  notices,  or  imposing  new  condiliii'l 
this  committee  decide  that  the  partiea  are  not 
indolence,  it  ia  atitl  competent  for  the  house  to  rdtit 
slandin;»  orders,  as  it  does  not  by  sny  mesBiAflefWi 
authority ;  yet  in  practice  the  report  ia  final  AtMci^' 
somciiinea  itttde  to  ovemile  it.  Wit  never,  uo  t 

success. 

When  nothing  haa  oeeurted  to  obstmct  tks  P'of*^ 
the  bill,  it  is  read  n  lint  lime ;  after  wbieh  savsa  ckg<^ 
roust  elapse  beAie  tbo  seeond  rendinf.  the  bill  bAffj**'* 

and  delivered  to  memlwrs  itt  the  interval.    The  pM"' 
now  considered  by  the  house,  as  in  the  case  of  |kiW«"*> 
and  if  the  question  for  reading  the  bill  be  carried,n»i^ 
committed  to  a  select  eommittee.   The  coostilatKD 
mitteee  on  petitione  baa  elready  been  exolained.  Wk^jf 
list  committees  were  resorted  to,  both  the  petiliw** 
bill  itsolf  were  referred  to  the  same  committee, 
sent  a  nt  w  mode  of  appointing  committees  ii  inop<** 
It  has  been  tried  for  a  short  time  only,  and  muil  beifl>^ 
by  farther  experience  before  any  decideil  opiaiM  <« 
given  upon  ita  merita.  The  Ivta  wbieb  have  already 
scribed  are  much  reduced  in  number,  and  a  csb"*** 
selection  is  appointed,  to  whom  members  upon  ths  W"* 
siii^nify  their  intention  to  attend  throughout  the  slw*P 
ceedmgs  before  they  are  permitted  to  vote.  Tbeo*"'" 
of  seleetion  have  power  also  to  add  to  the  SpM'"'^-^ 
member  wbo deeleiea  that  hie  eonatituents  are l>"^T 
rested  in  the  bill,  provided  they  be  satisfied  as  tetmW* 
of  such  interest.   Tbey  then  add  a  certain  f**^ 
other  members  not  loeallj  intetuated,  in  onsb • 
as  they  may  think  fit. 

In  committee,  the  bill,  if  opooaed,  undergoes  a  w^'**' 
aminnlien.  Patitiona  aninat  it  aie  pffeeaoiad  to  Ux  b«« 
and  reflnred  to  the  eoramitfee,  wbo  bear  couBsd  asd  o 
mine  witnesses.    The  principle  of  the  bill  hw  been  W 
means  established  by  the  second  reading,  for  the  pw** 
is  discussed  in  the  committee,  ond  if  it  be  dclcrnun^ 
them  that  it  has  not  been  proved,  there  is  an  end  ofiw^ 
The  report  la  entered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  ontl  ganenU.' 
further  notice  ia  taken  of  it.   Tlio  house  indeed 
delegate  its  attthority  more  entirely  to  the  cooimittw  »* 
bill  than  to  any  other  committee,  as  it  sllows  them 
against  a  priiu  iple  in  favour  of  which  it  has  already  "ie* 
an  ©piniun  :  however  it  has  sometimes  interfered  m  aBJ 
ner  which  will  he  beat  explained  liy  biiedy  dsiaili^ 
eases.  In  ISSfi  tbe  eprornittee  on  die  IMsib(^ 
West)  Railway  BiU  reported,  accordina;  to  the 
that  the  preamble  bad  not  beisn  proved  to  iheirBalim*| 
upon  which  tbey  were  ordered  to  re-a*»eroble  for  tn*P 
pose  of  rapoctin^  specially  the  |pceuBUeb  and  lb* 
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d  reasons  in  det&il  on  which  thejr  had  come  to  their  re«o- 
;  n»n.  Tlie  detailu*!  report  was  acrordmgly  made,  but  llic 
t'l^v^ot)  of  the  committee  was  not  further  que»tiune<l.  In 
37  rhc  bills  for  making  four  diMtilMt  ItMt  of  railvijr  to 
isbioit  bad  baen  rdiarred  to  oM  eomoiitlia.  An  iinpre- 
ci«iiied  oontflit  •roaa  betwwn  tlM  ptonialm  of  tbe  cont- 
1 1 lines ;  and  at  length  it  was  apprehended  tliat  nil  the 
is  srould  be  lost  by  the  combination  of  three  of  tbe  par- 
s  against  mc\i  of  the  lines  on  whit-h  the  comiaitiM  would 
▼e  to  detemiine  M|Mratoly.  Tbi«  oooMqnoaco  ww  pre- 
ntod  by  an  imtroetion  to  the  eoaintit«o  to  *  imka  a  spe- 
l  report  of  the  cn'^inecring-particnlars  of  each  of  theliiies, 
enabte  the  house  to  deiermme  which  to  send  back  for 
^  P  u  rp  )se  €f  bftf  iag  ttw  bwdowiien  baud  and  Uia  cUutes 
tied.' 

ir  tbe  MmnHtee  allow  that  tbe  altef^tiont  of  the  pream- 

•  hare  boon  proved,  they  proceed  to  consider  the  bill 
u.«>e  by  clause.  But  befiro  wu  quit  the  subject  of  the 
jannble,  the  modern  pruciice  concerning  railway  bilU  may 
adverted  to.  There  arc  m  man}'  grounds  upon  which 
!  preamble  may  fail  to  be  proved,  and  so  many  points  on 
iich  the  committee  should  be  informed  before  a  just  de- 
iuii  can  be  given,  that  in  1836  a  rule  was  established 
I  irh  obliges  the  committee  to  report  in  detail.  On  re- 
ving  the  report,  the  house  is  now  acquainted  with  the 
ief  particulars  from  which  tli«  expediency  of  the  measure 
ly  be  roUeeted.  Tbe  length  of  the  line,~the  probable 
pense  of  the  worbs,  and  the  atilBeiency  of  the  eatimatet.— 
e  revenue  expecte<l  from  passengers  and  from  agricultural 
dduce  or  merchandise,  wuh  the  grounds  of  the  calcula- 
m,*~lho  engineering  diffiruliies — the  gradients  and  curves, 
e  all  diaitnoily  ataied.  Thiaayaten  micht  be  extended, 
th  great  advanta^  to  otbar  daiaee  ofbiite;  but  b  con- 
led  at  present  to  rnilway  bills  ulont*.  Much  attention  lias 
fii  paid  of  late  to  the  improvemeiil  of  the  in<xles  of  coll- 
iding^ private  business,  au<l  it  is  not  improbable  that  do- 
lled reports  may  form  port  of  tbe  future  recommendations 
eonmitteet,  on  whom  the  task  of  atiggesiing  farther  im- 
nvements  may  be  imposed. 

JJv  a  standing  order,  Ijtli  December,  1831 .  parties  com- 
:imiiig  of  any  Aufe  of  a  committee  on  a  private  bill  arc  at 
>erty  to  petition  against  that  particular  vole,  on  entering 
to  a  bond  with  two  aureties  for  payment  of  costs.  A  eoro- 
ittee  of  aeven  may  then  be  apminied.  by  ballot,  out  of 
>0  members  who  are  ebmen  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  ses- 
jnos'ilic  roriimittec  of  a]>peal.'  This  power  of  objecting 
the  votes  of  a  committee  however  is  very  rarely  resorted 
.  and  appears  to  be  little  more  than  nominal.  IHierc  have 
MQ  abown  by  tbe  bonae  tome  reluctance  to  permit  any 
betoal  appeal,  and  a  dearre  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
infling  order. 

It  haj»  been  said  that  public  bills  are  occasionally  fcfeii  wl 
Kelectrommittees ;  these  however  must  aUo  pass  through 
Bonmittee  of  the  whole  house.  Private  bills  are  com- 
inod  to  aeleet  eommkleea  only.  Bills  for  divorces,  by  a 
inding  order,  were  committed,  like  public  bills,  to  oom- 
iiieeii  of  the  whole  house,  until  tlte  lltb  February,  1840, 
U  I1  an  order  wuh  made  f(^  nAlrinK  (hem  tO  ft  MmM  OOtn* 
itiee  of  nine  memb«r!<. 

It  wfll  not  benecessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  progress 
private  bills,  which  differs  only  from  that  already  de- 
nbed  in  respect  of  bills  of  u  puUis  natmiv  in  tbe  nooaasity 
r  certain  specified  intervals  between  flteh  ttago,  and  Air 

»tice3  in  the  private  bill  oflice. 

In  the  house  of  lord%  when  a  private  bill  is  unopposed, 
ii  eemmtttad  to  tba  permanent  ebairman  of  eomnitteea. 
id  any  other  poen  may  attmd ;  but  when  a  bill  ia  to  be 

'liiisod,  the  committee  rn  standing  orders  in()tiiies  whether 
.1.*  staiidmg  orders  have  been  complied  with,  and  if  so,  the 
il  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  five  appointed  by  a  ntand- 
K  cgmmitlee  of  five  peer*,  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty 
rta1«cftinf  all  OMBmttteea  on  opfwaed  hW%  noeording  to 
IP  oireumstanccs  of  each  case. 

In  order  to  ensure  a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
>HM»  of  private  bills,  some  of  which  are  very  voluminous, 
ie  hoU!«  of  fx>mmons  have  lately  adopted  a  rule  requiring 
i«mio»  of  the  bills  to  be  laid  before  them  six  days  before 
he  ftoond  reading,  and  bteviataa  of  tbe  amendmenta  made 
7  the  committee,  before  the  boose  take  the  report  into 
'>tiM'lerati":i- 

Cm^erence^  bettcen  thr  two  Houtea. — ^The  progress  of 
ilU  in  eaeh  house  of  parlitiraent  having  been  detailed,  it 
till  lenaina  to  deacribe  tbe  tubaequent  pnMoedinga  in  eaae 


of  diflerence  between  them.  When  a  bill  has  been  re- 
turned by  either  house  to  the  other,  with  amendments 
which  are  disagreed  to,  a  conference  ia  desired  by  the  house 
which  dingnes  to  the  amendment,  to  acquaint  the  other 
with  the  raaaona  fiiraueb  disagreement ;  in  order,  to  use  the 
worda  of  Hataell,  *tbat  after  considering  those  reasons,  tlie 
house  may  be  induced,  cither  not  to  insist  iijwn  their  amend- 
ments, ur  may,  in  their  turn,  assign  such  arguuienls  for 
having  made  them,  as  may  prevail  upon  the  other  house  to 
agree  to  them.  If  the  bouse  wbtoh  amend  the  bill  are  not 
liaiisiled  and  eonTinoed  by  the  rentons  urged  for  disagreeing 
to  the  amendments,  but  persevere  in  insisting  upon  their 
amendments,  the  form  is  to  desire  another  conference  ;  at 
which,  in  their  turn,  they  state  their  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  amendmenls,  and  the  reaaona  wby  they  cannot  de- 
part  from  them;  and  if  after  aneh  leeond  eooferanoe  tbe 
other  house  rP!;o!ve  to  insist  u)wn  disagreeing  !o  the  amend- 
monts,  they  ou'^ht  then  to  demand  a  '"  free  conference,"  at 
whifli  tbe  ar^unienison  both  .sides  may  be  more  amply  and 
freely  discuised.  If  this  measure  should  prove  ineffectual, 
and  if,  after  several  free  conferences,  neither  house  can  bo 
induced  to  depart  from  the  point  they  originally  inaiiled 
upon,  nothing  further  cnn  be  done,  and  the  bill  mast  be 
lost.'  All  interestiiit^  or.  i^iiir.  mi  "Inch  all  these  proceed- 
ings were  successively  adopted  lias  recently  occurred  ;  a  free 
conference  had  not  been  held  since  1702,  until  a  contest 
arose  in  1836  upon  anendmonbLmade  by  tm  torda  to  a  bill 
for  amending  the  Act  for  regulating  Hnnteipal  Corpora- 
tions. 

Whether  the  conference  be  desired  by  the  lords  or  by  the 
commons,  the  former  have  the  sole  right  of  appointing  ihit 
time  and  place  of  meeting.  Tbe  boiwe  thai  tiecks  the  ron- 
ferenee  moat  clearly  exprese  in  their  message  the  subject 
upon  which  it  isdeaired,  and  it  i^^  n  it  ^rran'.ed  as  a  matter 
of  pour»e.  There  are  many  insiaiiiea  to  b«  found  in  tbe 
Journals  in  v  Inch  a  conference  has  been  refused,  but  not  of 
late  years.  The  reasons  that  are  to  be  offered  to  the  other 
house  are  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
po«e,  who  report  them  for  the  approval  of  the  house.  These 
reasons  are  generally  very  short,  but  in  some  cases  argu- 
ments have  been  entered  into  at  considerable  length.  The 
conference  is  conducted  by  'Managers'  for  both  housen^ 
who,  on  the  part  of  the  house  desiring  the  conference,  an 
tbe  membeiaof  the  eommittee  who  have  drawn  up  tbe  rea> 
sous,  to  whom  others  are  oocaelonany  added.  Toetr  duty 
is  to  read  and  deliver  in  the  reasons  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  to  the  managers  of  the  other  house,  who  report 
them  to  the  bouae  which  they  represent.  At  a  tree  con- 
ference the  managata  on  either  aida  bava  more  diaoeiion 
vested  in  them,  and  may  urge  whatever  argomettta  they 
think  f^t.  A  debate  arose  in  the  last  free  conference,  to 
which  wo  have  just  alluded,  and  the  speeches  of  the  ma- 
nagers were  taken  iti  short  hand  and  printed.  While  the 
conference  is  being  held,  the  business  of  both  bouses  ia  sus> 
ponded  until  the  return  of  the  managers. 

Amendmenta  made  to  bills  by  either  bouse  ara  not  the 
only  occasions  upon  which  conferences  are  demanded.  Re- 
solulions  of  importance,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  house  is  desired,  are  communicated  in  this  manner. 
Reports  of  commiUecs  have  also  been  oaonnunicaied  by 
meana  of  a  conference.  In  1629  a  conforanoawaa  demanded 
by  tbe  oommona  to  request  an  explanation  of  the  dreum- 
siaiices  under  wliicha  bill  that  iiad  been  amended  by  the 
lords  had  received  the  roya!  assent  without  bcins^  returned 
to  the  commons  for  their  concurrence.  The  lords  expressed 
their  regret  at  tbo  mistake,  and  stated  that  they  bad  ihera- 
selvea  been  prepared  to  desire  a  eonftrenee  upon  the  sub* 
jeet,  when  they  received  the  message  from  the  commons. 

Conferences  were  formerly  held  in  the  Painted  Chamber, 
but  since  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  parliament  by 
lire  in  \83i,  that  apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
sittings  of  the  house  of  peen»  and  eoQferencaa  now  meat 
in  one  of  the  lords'  coramittea  teoma> 

Boyat  Anent  to  5f7/f.— When  a  bill  has  passed  both 
houses,  it  remains  ii.  il"  house  of  lords  until  the  royal 
assent  is  given,  unless  it  bu  a  bill  of  supply,  m  which  caie 
it  is  returned  to  the  commons.  Tbe  royal  assent  may  bo 
signified  by  tbe  king  either  in  person  or  by  oommiMion. 
Several  bills  ara  usually  allowed  to  oeeumubte  before  the 
royal  assent  is  given,  and  then,  if  it  be  dtiring  a  session,  a 
commission  is  generally  issued  under  the  great  seal  for  that 
purpose.  Three  of  the  lords  comroissit^ncrs,  seated  on  a 
hem  between  tbe  tluone  and  tbe  woolsack  in  tbe  bouse  of 
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loidst  oonuiuuid  Uieir  usher  of  tho  black  rod  to  signify  to 
the  eonmons  that  their  attendant  b  desired,  upou  which 
the  comrnons  wiili  the  S]H  iiker  come  to  ilie  bar.  The  ttllus 
of  the  bill^  hcn\g  tlitn  ro:i<l,  the  royal  asi>ciit  to  each  is  sig- 
mllfd  by  tlic  clcrU  of  tlio  (iP.rli.iracHl  in  Niniuan  Frencli. 
For  a  pubhc  btlt  tiie  form  ut  expression  is '  Le  rny  le  veuit ; 
Ibr  a  private  bill,  '  Soit  fail  come  it  est  derireeC  upon  a 
petition  dBiBMiding  a  right,  wbettwr  public  or  private.  *  Soil 
droit  fidt  eomt  it  ett  detiree*  [PBTinon  of  Riobt.]  A  bill 
of  supply  is  carried  up  aadpre»enleil  by  tlu?  Speaker,  and  the 
a&kent  is  pronounced  in  th«  words  *  Le  roy  rcnicrcie  te>.  bmis 
tubjects,  accepte  leur  L^rwr  tlence,  et  ainn  le  veutt.'  In  an 
act  of  grace  which  bat  tbo  royal  aaseul  before  it  is  agreed 
to  by  Che  two  houMi,  the  elerk  aaya, '  tetprelatttWigmort, 
et  cninmana  en  ce  present  parliament  aisembleei,  uu  nom  de 
tools  vi'S  iiulrcs  subjects  remercient  tres  humblement  vottre 
tnajeslee  et  prient  a  Dtcii  fjus  tlinrr  en  ^anlc  /nme  r(>  ft 
Inngxie.'  The  form  of  words  used  to  express  a  dental  uf  liio 
royal  assent  ms  *  L»  retf  ^avhtnt.'  The  last  occasion  in 
which  thia  powM  «M  «sei«twd  wnt  ia  1707.  when  <^ueeD 
Anne  refhaed  hnr  assent  to  a  bilt  for  settling  the  tnihtia  in 
Scotland. 

The  royal  assent  is  rarely  given  in  per»uu,  except  at  the 
dose  of  a  session,  when  the  king  attends  to  prorogue  the 
parliament,  and  then  he  sieoifies  his  assent  to  fucb  bills  as 
may  have  passed  ainee  the  last  commission  was  issued:  but 
hills  for  making;  provision  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
cruwu,  such  as  the  bills  for  settling  the  Civd  Lists,  have  ge> 
neruliy  been  asi^oiite^l  to  by  tlio  kinginpenOD  tniBedialely 
after  they  have  passed  both  houses. 

During  ihc  Commonweallh  the  lord  protector  consented 
to  bilU  in  BQgUiib,  but  an  the  Reitoration  the  old  form  of 
words  waa  nrrerted  to,  and  only  one  attempt  has  been  made 
to  abolish  it.  In  1 706  the  Inrds  passed  a  bill  '  for  abolishing 
the  use  of  the  French  toneue  in  all  piocvuUtiigs  la  l^arlia- 
inentand  courts  of  justice?  This  bill  dropped  in  the  house 
of  eooUBona.  An  act  pa».sed  in  1731.  for  conducting  ail  pr»- 
eeedinga  in  courts  of  justice  in  English,  but  no  dteraiion 
was  mado  in  the  old  forms  still  in  u^c  in  parli.imcnt. 

Committee*. — Committees  are  either  '  of  the  whole  hauwj' 
or  'select.'  The  former  arc  in  fact  tiie  house  itself,  with 
a  chairman  instead  of  the  lord  chancellor  or  Speaker  preaid- 
in^.  There  is  a  more  free  and  unlimited  power  of  debate 
when  the  house  is  in  committee,  as  members  may  speak  any 
number  of  times  upon  the  same  question,  from  which  they 
arc  rc>trained  on  other  occasions.  Stdccl  cuinmittces  ar^ 
specially  appointed,  ^^euoiaJlv  for  inquiruig  lulo  particular 
aubjei  Is  connected  with  legislation.  It  is  usual  to  give  them 
the  '  i^wet  to  send  for  persons,  papersi  and  recordaj'  bat  in 
ease  of  any  disobedience  to  their  orders,  thoy  have  no  direct 
means  of  enforcing  compliance,  but  must  report  the  circum- 
stances to  the  liou^su,  whn  h  will  immediately  interfere 

In  case  of  an  equality  of  voices,  the  chairman,  who  h 
chosen  by  the  committee  out  of  its  own  memh^jrs,  gives  the 
•astias  vole.  Soma  misconception  appears  to  have  existed 
as  to  tne  precise  natun  of  the  chairman's  right  of  %'Oliog. 
In  1636,  the  bouse  of  commons  was  informed  that  the 
chairman  of  a  select  eonunittce  had  first  cluimed  the  pri- 
vilege to  vote  OS  a  menihvrof  the  comroittoc,  atitl  afterwards, 
when  the  voices  were  equal,  of  givine  a  casting  vote  as 
chairman,  and  that  auoh  practice  bad  of  late  years  ore  vailed 
ID  some  sdeet  eonmitleee ;  when  it  was  declarad  by  the 
house  that,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  parliatuent, 
the  chairroau  of  a  select  committee  can  only  vote  when  there 
isari  L(ia.i!iiy  uf  voices.  (91  Commonsi'  Journals,  p.  -J  l  i.)  This 
error  was  vury  prubably  occasioned  by  the  practice  of  election 
coram  itteeH,  which  was  however  confined  to  them,  and  only 
agisted  under  the  provisions  of  acta  of  parliament. 

In  1837.  some  regulations  were  made  by  the  boose  of 
commons  for  rendering  veleet  coiumiaeeii  morcefRciont  and 
responsible.  The  nnmber  of  meiubcr!>  ou  a  committeti  was 
limited  to  fifteen.  List's  oT  their  names  arc  to  be  ntfixed  in 
some  coosptcutws  place  in  the  rommittee-cierk'a  uf&ce  and 
the  lobby.  Members  moving  for  the  committee  are  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  genllemcu  they  propose  to  name  will 
attend.  To  every  question  asked  of  a  witness,  the  name 
of  the  ini'inlicr  who  asks  it  ib  prefixed  in  the  minutes  of 
evidence  laid  buforc  liio  hoube;  and  ihtj  names  of  the 
members  ptesont  at  each  sitting,  and,  in  the  event  of  any 
division,  ttie  question  proposed,  the  name  of  the  pnmosor, 
and  tbe  votes  of  each  member,  are  entered  on  U»e  mmutes 
and  reported  to  tbe  house.   TCoMMin  KKbi.] 

It  is  not  intended  to  touch  upon  tbe  elective  franchise. 


or  upon  the  proceedings  at  elections;  but'tbaiaod»a(ijjaM 
election  petitions  will  require  a  notice  in  lbi>  pises. 

IHai  1/ Eleeliom  PeUtum.'-B«i>iTK  the  year  i:rD.c« 
traverted  elections  were  tried  and  detennitied  kj  liic 
house  of  commons,  a<>  mere  parly  queiinius,  upon  »hi 
tiie  strength  of  (  unlending  ikcli<uus  might  be  tabled.  lol'ts 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  after  repeated  attacks  upon  hiigowi. 
ment,  waa  at  last  driven  fimnoffieabyavoleuponthiCli^. 
penham  election  petition.  *IttBtead  w  tnistinf  ts  ihs  isHk  t 
of  their  reipeclivc  causes,'  said  Mr.  Grenville,  iu  propji;n|-j»  1 
mca»ui'i!  w  hich  has  since  borne  hu  name,  '  tbt;  pnut^i^ni  li,- , 
pcndence  of  both  parties  is  their  pnvaie  uiterett  am.>Q|a 
and  it  is  scandalously  notorious  that  we  are  as  earnttlt;a» 
vassed  lo  attend  in  favour  of  the  opposite  sides,  si  if  «t  in 
wholly  self-elective  and  not  bound  to  art  by  the  pruu:j(k«i 
justice,  but  by  the  discretionary  impulse  of  our  o«d  lucir.^ 
liuiis;  nay,  it  is  well  known  that  111  every  contested tletij^ 
many  meiubers  of  thia  house,  who  are  ulutaalelytD^it^c 
in  a  kind  of  judicial  capacity  between  the  ooinpetiiork,ula4 
themselves  aa  parties  m  (bo  oontention,  and  IsIm  if*  j 
tbemselves  tbe  partial  management  of  tbe  vary  biniwiiiis  j 
which  they  sbouid  determine  with  the  strictest  iiopartsui.'; 
The  principle  of  the  Grenville  Act,  and  of  other* «ludi(it; 
passed  at  different  times  since  1 7  70,  waa  to  select  comiuM 
ibr  the  trial  of  election  petitions  by  lot.   By  the  iat4 
these  (9  Geo.lV.,  cap. 22),  thirty-thrsa  namosasnhilMii 
from  the  members  present  at  the  time,  and  eadiofikpCiA 
to  tbe  election  was  entitled  to  strike  off  eleven  loaoiii 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  the  committee  to  ulcscii. 
ever  party  attended  on  the  day  appoiniL-d  for  u  bailuiuiu  1 
grsatoat  Ibioe,  was  likely  to  have  a  pieponderanctu^ 
commiUaa  j  and  the  eanadiant  of  chance  did  not  tktui 
operate  as  a  auflldent  eoaek  to  party  spirit  in  tht  m^*  \ 
ment  of  election  cominitteea.    Wrtiality  or  incu!Lp'it.a 
was  very  generally  complained  of  iu  the  <]«sci»iaui  ^ 
mitteea  appointed  in  this  manner,  and  in  1839  sn  act 
establisbio^  a  new  system, — noon  diffecent  priadflor**- 1 
creasing  tbe  responsibility  of  individttsl  memBMMsJi—C  I 
scarcely  anything  to  the  operation  of  chance.  ; 

Tho  fyiluwing  is  an  outline  of  the  present  uiudeufsh^^i 
ing  members  for  tho  trial  uf  election  pelitijn.s.  -1>  ' 
beginning  of  a  session  the  Speaker  appuiuu 
committee  of  six  memben>,  to  any  or  all  of  whom  tbo  ^^-^ 
may  object,  to  wbieb  esse  the  Speaker  is  bound  to 
others.   If  by  irreeoneileable  disagreement  of  oj>iw»»« 
Ly  ■  ].>_■  continued  absence  of  more  than  two  iDcuj-"'^  * 
committee,  when  appointed,  should  he  unahlii  to  -* 
the  discharge  of  its  auties,  or  if  the  house  sbouid  dsKm^ 
that  it  shall  be  dissolveda  its  fiuietjena  ars  taeei«-J^* 
this  general  oommittee  all  eleetioa  petitions  sn  nAo* 
The  names  of  all  the  members  of  the  h  u.S'-  :ire  pain*" 
alphabetical  list  and  called  over,  when  lviUiu  ei-'i*** 
allowed  to  be  made  ;  but  all  wlio  do  not  then  cvc^'X''^® 
selves  from  serving  arc  bound  to  act  as  memben  «t 
oommitteea  vhen  hereafter  chosen.   This  hit  i»  0^*1' 
the  general  oommittee.  from  which  are  selected  W'*'^ 
ten,  or  twelve  members,  who,  on  signifying  tbeirviU*!'* 
to  serve,  are  formed  into  'the  diairman's  paiiei.'  T^'* 
in  then  divided  itito  five  puueU  by  the  genijsai  c^diW'M 
exclusive  of  tbe  chairman,  the  order  of  which  is  itoi*'^ 
lot,  and  a  number  attached  to  each  in  tbe  oidsr  ia  wIhu  * 
is  drawn.  These  panels  are  to  be  eorrsoted  i"* 
time  by  the  general  committee,  uceordinK  to  circuW'*"* 
The  f;cneral  comiuillco  ^ives  thruo  weeks"  notice  l« 
parlies  before  it  proceeds  to  appoint  a  coiniiiillee  fw'  li-' 
of  an  election  petition.   At  the  expiratioa  at  tii^t    ■  ' 
chooses,  from  tbe  panel  i**?'*ing  first  in  order  ofscriK:^*' 
members,  whose  names  are  read  to  tbe  parties,  vlx* '^'.* 
pouor  to  object  to  any  of  them  ou  grounds  of  daqu^ 
cation  specified  in  the  act.    When  tbe  six  meoibvn'" 
finally  chosen,  tbe  chairman's  panel  appoint  one  afd*''  ''* 
body  to  act  as  chairman,  who  ia  added  accordingly  7 
general  committee.  The  eommittes^  whan  thus 
IS  sworn,  and  proceeds  to  buainew.  If  itbe  rBdoa*iib>|"| 
than  six  by  tlie  non-ut tendance  of  members,  exoepi 
already  sat  fourteen  days  or  more,  ii  is  dis>olNed.  1'"*^' 
Mt  Willi  four  lutmbers  uuly,  if  it  has  met  lur  . 
days,  and  with  any  number,  without  ruferettce  v>  li^ 
daring  which  it  has  met.  provided  all  theparti«|S*'' Ij^ 
OonsenL   All  questions  are  decided  by  a  niajsntf,*^^ 
case  of  an  equality  of  voices,  tlio  chairman  giTssalsH* 
ca.stiti,^  vi.iti' 

As  witnesses  giving  false  evidence  before  an  elccii^ f* 
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:ce  are  guilty  of  perjury,  ii  is  usual  for  the  houiA,  when 
laiiited  with  such  raisroniluct,  to  instruct  the  attorney- 
eral  tu  prosefiuUi  the  parties.  The  same  course  has  also 
n  pursued  with  nspeet  to  ymnsBa  pnmd  to  Imw  beeo 
:;:erne<I  in  bribery. 

'he  determinations  of  election  comtnittees  are  final,  and 
irarneilialely  carried  into  ctTi  t  by  the  house.  If  an 
tion  be  reiK>rled  void,  a  new  writ  is  utsued ;  if  it  be  de- 
^  that  a  member  has  not  been  illUf  deeted  and  that 
ther  candidate  should  have  been  yvtnniadt  tlM  deputy 
k  of  the  crown  is  ordered  to  attand  ud  amend  the  re- 

I,  after  whicli  tli  '  new  member  is  sworn,  and  takes  Iiis 
,  and  it'  a  petition  or  the  opposition  to  it  be  held  by 
committee  to  have  been  frivoloils  or  Texatious,  the 

tioiicr  or  sitting  member,  m  the  «n»  ma^  bi^  j»  ^i*^ 

he  payaMOt  of  •!!  tb*  «Mlt. 

Ik-  uist  pmoffeediag  in fiariiameiit whkh we  dwlldeMsibe 

aal  of 

ntp^achment. — Impeachment  by  the  commons  is  a  pro- 
iinK  of  great  importance,  involving  the  exercise  of 
highest  judieial  powers  by  parliament,  and  though 

modem  times  it  has  rarely  beuu  resorted  to,  in  former 
to<l8  of  uur  history  it  of  frequent  occurrence. 

9  earliest  instance  of  impeachment  by  the  cuiuiuuns 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lorda  was  in  the  reign  of 
ward  III.  (  1376).  Before  lliat  Une  tbe  lorda  ap- 
r  to  have  tried  both  peers  and  commoners  for  Doat 
<liv  offences,  but  not  upon  complaints  addressed  to  them 
the  commons.  During  the  next  four  reigns,  cuius  of 
ular  impeachtnent  were  frequent,  but  nu  nistances  oo- 
led  in  liie  reigns  uf  Edward  IV.,  Henrv  VII..  Henry 

II.  ,  Edward  VI..  Quewi  Mary,  or  Queen  filixabetb.  The 
litution  '  had  flillen  into  diause,'  says  Mr.  Hallam, '  partly 
n  the  loss  of  that  control  which  the  comvnons  had  ob- 
icd  under  Richard  II.  and  tlie  Laucautriau  kitigi>,  and 
tly  from  tho  preferanoe  the  Tudor  princes  had  given  to 
«  of  attaiiid«  or  of  ^aint  and  penalties,  when  tbey  wished 
turn  tb«  arm  of  parliament  against  an  obnoxionttubject.' 
>!secutions  sUo  in  the  Star  chamber  during  that  time 
re  perpetually  resor'.ed  to  by  the  crown  for  the  punisin 
nt  of  »tate  olfendors.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
ctice  of  impeachment  was  revived,  and  was  used  with 
nt  energy  by  the  commons,  botb  an  instrument  of 
>ular  power  and  for  the  furtherance  of  public  justice, 
iweon  the  year  1020,  wlion  Sir  Giles  Montressor  and 
r(i  Bscon  were  impeorhed,  and  the  RevoluUon  in  lOSS, 
re  Were  about  40  cases  uf  inipeachincnl.  In  the  reigns 
William  llln  Anne,  and  George  I.  there  were  15,  and  in 
orge  II.  only  one  (that  of  Lord  Lovati  in  1746,  for  biph 
asun).  The  last  memorable  eases  are  thoae  of  Warren 
*tmgs,  in  1  "88,  and  L  i  I      l\ille,  in  1805. 

Ifl  outline  of  the  forms  ob»crved  in  the  conduct  of  im- 
lOiMiWlii  my  Im  biMfy  given.  A  member  of  the  house 
comuotit  obargw  tbo  aceniod  of  oertain  high  crameaaod 
idemeanora,  and  moras  that  he  be  impeadied.  If  the 
iM.-  ai^ree  to  if.  the  member  is  ordered  to  go  to  the  lords, 
i  at  their  bar,  lu  the  name  of  the  house  of  common* 
1  of  all  the  commons  ofthe  United  Kingdom,  to  impeach 
>  aocused.  A  eommittoo  is  then  ordered  to  draw  up  arti- 
«  of  impoaehment,  whiob  are  roporled  to  the  bonae,  and 
viii:;  been  discussed  and  aicreed  upon,  arc  engrossed  and 
iitcred  to  tlie  lords.  Furl  her  articles  may  be  delivered 
m  time  to  time.  In  the  ca&e  of  Warren  Ha'itings  the 
ieles  bad  been  prepared  before  his  impeachment  at  the 
f  of  tbe  bousa  cf  kwda.  Tbe  accused  sends  answers  to 
:h  article,  vrhtch  are  communicated  to  the  commons  by 
J  lords;  to  these,  replications  are  returned  if  necessary, 
ler  these  preliininarics,  the  l  -r  U  a]>pouit  a  day  for  the 
li.  The  commons  desire  tbe  lords  to  summon  the  wit- 
imroquiredto  prow  tboir  obarges  and  appoint  mana- 
rs  to  conduct  the  proceedings.  Westminster  Hall  has 
eo  usually  fitted  up  as  the  court,  which  is  presided  ovar  bjr 
<?  lord  high  steward.  The  cominoiH  attend  with  the  mtr 
icer«  as  a  comuiittee  of  the  whole  house.  The  accused 
mams  in  the  custody  of  tlie  usher  of  the  black  rod.  to 
hoQ  he  is  delivered,  if  a  commoner,  by  tbe  se^eant-at- 
SM  attending  the  bonae  of  commons.  Tbo  managers 
lul  l  confiiie  themselves  to  rhari;es  containid  in  the  arti- 
i-'s  of  ituffeaehment.  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  complained  of 
stters  hanng  been  introduced  which  hail  nut  been  orifjin- 
Ir  laid  to  bis  ebargo.  and  tbe  boose  resolved  that  oertain 
MsougblwtlobnvelNottipokM  hfUt*  Barks.  Fn^ 


sons  impeached  of  high  tretison  ore  entitled,  by  statute  80 
Geo.  II.,  c.  30,  to  make  tli  ir  ful!  defence  by  counsel,  a  pri- 
vilege which  is  not  denied  to  pen>ons  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

When  the  managers  have  mada  tboir  obaigM  md  id* 
duced  evidence  in  support  of  them,  tbe  aeeoaed  answen 
them,  and  the  managers  have  a  right  to  reply.  The  lords 
then  proceed  to  judgment  in  this  manner: — The  lord  high 
steward  puts  to  each  peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron, 
the  questioa  upon  tbo  first  arUole^  whether  tbo  accused  bo 
guilty  of  the  orimos  d»rK*d  tbereiB.  Tbo  peers  in  swsees* 
sion  rise  in  their  places  when  the  qi: on  is  put,  and 
standing  uncovered,  and  laying  their  ri^hi  lutnds  upon  their 
breast,  answer  '  guilty,'  or  '  not  i^uilty,'  as  the  ca.<ve  may  be^ 
'upon  mj  bonotur.'  Each  article  is  proceeded  with  sepa- 
rttflily  in  tiw  same  manner,  the  lord  high  steward  giving  his 
own  opinion  the  la^t.  The  numbei-s  arc  then  cast  up,  anrl 
being  as<ortained,  are  declared  by  the  lord  high  steward  to 
the  lords,  and  the  accused  is  acquainted  with  the  result. 

((Joke's  Fourth  IruUtute,  cap.  I ;  The  Soverctigne  £\>ictr  of 
Rtrliamentt,  by  W.  BTnne,  1643 ;  Parliameniary  Writt, 
bv  W.  Prynne,  in  four  parts,  1659-1664;  PriviUgea  of  tht 
oaronage  t(f  England  when  they  tit  in  Parliament.by  J  oha 
Selden,  12mo.,  16  12;  Mwiux  h-uendi  Parliamentum,  bjr 
W.  Hakewel,  1660;  Lex  Pariiamentaria,  by  G.  P.,  Esq., 
l2mo.,  1690  ;  Constitution  of  Parliamentt  in  England,  ag' 
dueed  firom  the  time  of  KioM  Bdxoard  the  Second,  by  Sir 
John  Attus,  1680 ;  OrigiwuJhtHhdhnt  Btwer,  and  Jurit' 
diction  nf  Parliaments,  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  1707;  republic).  J 
by  ilargrave,  with  preface,  1776;  Antimt  Bight  (/  (he 
Commons  of  England,  by  William  I'^u  t,  1680;  Parlia- 
mmtwrjf  and  Political  7V(ic/.r.  written  by  Sir  Robert  Aikio^ 
Sndedit.,  1741;  History  qf  the  High  Court  ^  Miamni, 
by  T.  Gurdon.  I7;il  ;  Manner  nf  ho/ding  F^liaments  it\ 
Engliutd,  by  Henry  Elsyuge,  Cler.  Purl.,  I  "68 ;  Free Parlia' 
merits,  by  Ro^or  .^cherley,  1731 ;  Blackstone's  Comm.,  book 
1st ;  D'Swess  Jbiimo^;  Lords'  Journals  i  Common^  Jour- 
nals; Otrurat  Imiexesmd  Calendeat  to  Lards?  JoumaU, 
l.*)09-lRin;  (leneral  Indcres  tn  Commons*  Journals,  \ 5 A7' 
Trial  nf  Hrriry  Lord  Viscount  MelviUe,  ^wh\\%{\tA 
bv  Older  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  fol..  ISat];  State  Trials; 
Pxrliamentary  History;  Wynn's  Argument  upon  the  Juris- 
diction tht  Commont  to  tommU,  1810;  HaisoU's  Awv- 
dents,  new  edit,  181 B.) 

PARLL\MENT  OF  IRELAND.  In  Ireland,  as  iii 
England,  from  llie  conquest  of  the  country  by  Henry  II. 
in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  twelfth  century,  meetings  of  the 
barons  were  occasionally  aummonod  to  OODSuU  on  pnblio 
affairs,  to  whieh  the  ohl  bislomot  soBitImM  give  tbo  name 
of  parliaments.  But  fsribmonis,  in  tbe  modem  senses 
cannot  be  traced  hack  Ib  Ireland  farther  than  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  thirteenth  eentury,  or  to  a  date  about  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  that  of  Uie  earliest  parliament  whieb  is 
ascertained  to  bnvo  consisted  botb  of  lords  and  eommons  in 
England.  ■  SImoR  do  tfontfbrfs  eelebrsted  psrliamont.  tbe 

first  for  which  wri'*!  nre  cxttni?  snmnnniing  representatives 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs,  met  ut,  VS  estminster  in  1265 
[IIknry  III.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  I'i4];  and  the  first  Irihh  parliament 
to  which,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  shenifs  were  directed  to 
return  two  roprosentativosfor  each  county  was  bold  in  1999. 
Reprnsenlatives  of  boroughs  in  Ireland  cannot  be  traced 
much  hiyher  than  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  first  make  their  appearance  in  1341,  and  in  an  act  or 
ordinance  of  1359  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  an  essen* 
tial  part  of  the  parlisnsnt. 

At  this  time  however  and  down  to  a  much  lower  date  it 
was  only  thesmallportionof  Ireland  occupied  by  the  English 
settlers  that  was  represented  in  the  legislature.  Evtiiiii  lie 
rei(,'n  of  Edward  III.  only  the  province  of  Munsler  and  a 
part  of  Leinster  were  considered  as  shiro*ll|ld:  they  were 
divided  ioto  tvelvo  oonnties.  But  in  tbe  eourss  of  the  fi^ 
teenth  esntnijrmoeh  tbo  greater  part  of  tbew  distrlets  bed 
become  to  all  intents  and  purposes  indrpi  n  l,  at  of  tho  Eng- 
lish crown;  and  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  Vli.  tlie  English 
dominion  and  tho  parliamentary  representation  were  alike 
oonfiofld  to  the  ooiiaiies  composing  what  wss  called  tbe 
Fble.  that  is.  to  those  of  Dttblin.  Louth.  Ki1dare,and  Meaih 
(then  comprehending  both  East  and  West  Meath),  wiili  a 
very  few  seaports  beyond  these  limits.  The  vigorous  mea- 
sures taken  under  Henry  VIII.  and  succeeding  kings 
however  gradually  extended  the  authority  of  the  English 
iBititationiaiidkM.  Ths  pcimion  nf  turn  olthe 
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|inal  IrUh  pMnges,  aAer  maintaining  for  centuries  an 
independunee  as  WNBptol*  M  that  of  itae  native  ohisftaini 
themseTveii,  were  fhdiiced  to  ^e  tbeir  attendaMe  fti  the 

house  of  lonli,  fttiJ  many  t>uw  pecrn'^s  were  (-onfernfl. 
some  on  Englishmen  or  persons  of  Enplish  descent,  some 
on  the  beads  of  the  old  Irt&h  familieii.  The  ivelrc  antient 
toiintieawere  all  reclaimed  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  VIII., 
•nd  other*  inm  added  by  Maiy,  Elixalwth,  and  James,  till, 
in  the  iSmo  of  the  last-mentioned  king,  the  whole  island 
wen  divided  into  thirt)-two  counties,  as  at  present,  each 
returning  two  rcprcscn(ati\ ps.  Of  ilicsi' thirty-two  counties 
bowever  it  is  said  there  were  seventeen  in  which  there  was 
not  a  singio  pailiaiDentarjr  boroueb.  while  in  the  remaining 
flfteen  there  imm  only  about  thirty.  But  either  this  ao- 
'count  mast  he  wrong  or  the  common  ttatoment  that  James 
kdded  only  forty  new  boroughs  must  be  an  under  state- 
ment, if,  as  appears,  the  entire  number  of  the  Iribh  com- 
^nons  in  16 13  was  '232.  In  this  number  however  would 
bo  indttifld  the  two  representatives  of  Trinity  College. 
Dahlln.  Snhaequent  new  eharters  to  boroughs  augmented 
the  house  by  the  year  1G92  to  300,  at  which  number  it 
remained  stationar)'.  In  1634  the  number  of  peers  wa»i 
r2'2.  and  more  than  500  Irish  peerages  were  crLulnl  between 
that  date  and  the  Union.  Of  course  however  some  aUo 
beoame  extinct. 

It  was  only  for  a  very  abort  period  of  its  existence  that 
the  Irish  parliament  was  held  to  he  a  sunreme  legislature. 
Ireland  bLini^  regarded  a  conquorod  fiepcndencY,  it  was 
maintaktied  that  Us  parliumcnt  was  in  all  rL-!>pects  suliordt- 
Tiatc  to  that  of  England,  and  subsequently  to  that  of  Great 
Britain*  which  mij^t  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  the 
one  country  as  troll  as  of  the  other.  The  teeeived  legal 
doctrine  used  to  be,  that  King  John,  in  the  twelflh  year  of 
bisreipu  (a  d.  1210),  ordained  by  letters-patent,  in  right  of 
the  dominion  of  conquest,  that  Ireland  8iu)uld  be  govt  tned 
by  the  laws  of  England :  in  conseouence  of  which  boiii  llie 
conunon  law  of  England  and  all  English  statutes  enacted 

rrior  to  that  date  vsta  held  to  be  of  the  same  authority  in 
reland  as  in  England.  Witi^r^ard  to  English  acts  pas>ed 
Kubsequentiv  to  that  date,  it  was  also  held,  in  the  fust  plare. 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  all  of  them  in  whuh  it  was 
either  specially  named  or  include<l  under  t;enernl  wor<ls. 
But  further,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  Irish  acts  called  Poy- 
iiing^  Laws,  passed  hi  the  tenth  ysar  of  Henry  VII.  (ajd. 
1495),  in  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Sir  Edward  Poyniiie,  or 
Poynings,  declared  that  ull  statutes  '  lately  '  made  in  Kng- 
land  should  be  deemed  ulso  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland, 
it  was  held  that  this  established  the  authoiity  in  Ireland  of 
all  preceding  English  statutes  what<Locver;  making  those 
<«naeted  since  the  12th  of  John  of  the  same  Ibiee  wiu  those 
enacted  befbre  that  date.  This  however  was  admitted  to 
be  the  last  general  imposition  of  the  laws  of  Kn|.;laud  u|x>n 
Ireland.  Of  the  English  statutes  passed  since  the  loih  of 
Henry  VII.,  it  was  allowed  that  those  only  were  binding 
Upon  Ireland  in  which  that  country  was  specially  named  or 
iDdttded  under  general  words. 

But  the  above-mentioned  was  only  one  of  Poyning's 
laws.  Others  providtvl,  as  their  substance  is  given  oy 
Blackstono  (1  Com.,  lOJ):  '  I.  That  befme  any  (Irisii)  par- 
liament be  summoned  or  holden,  the  chief  governor  and 
council  of  Ireland  shall  certify  to  the  king,  nnoer  the  great 
seal  of  Irelandt  the  eonsiderations  and  eanses  thereoi;  and 
the  articles  of  the  sets  proposed  to  he  pawed  therein,  'z, 
Tliat  after  the  king,  in  nis  council  of  Enj^land,  sbnll  have 
considered,  approved,  or  altered  the  said  a<  t.s,  or  any  of  ihem, 
and  certified  them  back  under  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  shall  have  given  lioence  to  summon  and  hold  a  parlia- 
nent,  then  the  same  shall  be  summoned  and  held :  and 
therein  the  said  acts  so  certified,  and  no  other,  shall  be  pro- 
yvosed,  received,  or  rejected.'  It  was  found  however,  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  that  many  inconveniences  were  occasioned 
by  these  severely  restrictive  regulations,  which  prevented 
any  laws  from  being  proposed,  except  only  such  as  were 
drawn  up  before  the  parliament  which  should  nass  them 
was  in  bein?  ;  and  therefore,  by  the  S  flc  4  Hi.  ana  M.,  r.  4, 
it  vi  js  provided  tliat  any  now  propositions  might  be  t-eitified 
to  Kiit^laiiil  for  approval,  even  after  the  summons  and  dur- 
ing the  Hei!*iun  of  parliuniont.  Slill  this  left  to  the  parlia- 
]n«nt  of  Ireland  nothing  more  than  merely  the  power  of 
ejeetinf  any  law  proposed  to  it ;  It  couU  neifher  initiate  a 
pw  law  n  >r  repeal  an  nM  one,  nor  even  amend  or  olterthal 
red  lor  its  uoceptauce.   lu  practice  however 


the  letter  of  the  statute  was  somewhat  relsxed.  Bttltitaf 
goes  cm  to  state  that  the  practice  in  bit  day  (aonw  \m 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century)  was,  'ibai  bdli 
often  frnined   in  cither  house,  und«r  the  denijm.u;ijn ' 
of  "  heads  for  a  bill  or  bills,"  and  in  that  sba(« 
are  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  lord-lieateun!  iiil 
priv)'>council,  who,  upon  such  parliameatary  iotimiaafl 
otherwise  upon  the  application  of  private  peiMnikiwBnd 
transmit  such  heads,  or  reiect  them  without  any  tra 
sion,  to  England.'   These  heads  of  bills  however  tu. 
fered  in  nothing  from  bills  or  acts  of  prharatnt  .i  .fl 
that,  instead  of  the  words  '  Be  it  enacteo,'  tiw  Isni 
mencement  of  each  paragraph  or  fkttss  via  *Wt 
that  it  may  be  enaetedi*  and  the  notiM  Ibr  pw 
them  scarcely  differed,  except  in  (brm,  ftom  tbt  aoiiai 
the  English  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  lirui;  nj 
bill,  u  motion  necessary  in  all  cases  to  be  asseatpil 
carried  in  the  atlirmativo  before  the  actual  bnn^  n: 
any  bill.  And  as  for  the  consent  of  the  crovs  or  ibc 
ment,  which  it  was  neceasarv  to  obtahi  Mutsithit 
of  the  Irish  parliament  could  take  up  theiHiUMi 
any  proposed  law,  with  a  view  to  its  enaotnrat,  Ita 
in  pruetiee  probably  ho  found  to  operate  much  in  itn 
\Hay  with  the  assent  of  the  crown,  which  even  id  iu^.i 
was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  any  bill  afksr  it  ha! 
both  houaaSi  In  the  Irish  aa  well  asm  the  fin^ 
nent  there  was  in  Ihet  an  opportunity  of  dimM 
proji  .sition  without  the  permission  of  the  crown.  A; 
lish  as  well  as  an  Irish  bill  required  the  assent  of  ili  ri 
before  it  could  become  law.   This  view  of  the  lui  >• 
searoely  been  aulficiently  attended  to  in  compsnog 
eurasUnees  of  the  two  legislatures^  The  pnclm  tti 
senting  heads  of  bills  however  was  not  intiodaoed isbl 
IriNh  parliament  till  after  the  Ruvulutioo.  Inllwwv*' 
Charles  II.,  according  to  Lord  MountmorrCti,  't'lf 
framed  bills  altogether ;  a  negative  alone  on  tbeiu 
several  provisos  was  left  to  parliamMit ;  only  sgeiKnl 
position  for  a  bill,  by  way  of  address  to  ths  lord^itu 
and  council,  came  from  parliament;*  thatistotaj.^ 
the  parliament  was  suffered  to  do  was  snnrlj  i' ' 
that  some  measure  might  be  brought  in  for  ei" 
particular  object.   The  object  might  be  spedfiei'"''' 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained  orattemptoi '  ' 
words,  tne  details  and  whole  ebaraeter  of  the  mcuitt. 

to  be  left  tn  the  gi>vcrninent.  ^yith  regard  to  the*, 
jiarliaincnl  had  only  the  power  of  accepting «  t*.**^ 
tlii'in  ill  ilie  nin-.'i. 

Hut  the  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  the  Ettjlttii'^^ 
and  the  consequent  subordination  of  the  Irisb  l(<»^'>* 
were  held  tO  gO  Still  fiurther  than  to  the  cslabluhi^J'* 
the  principle  that  laws  mi^t  be  made  by  the  pailaiw*' 
En;;land  to  bind  Ireland.    The  Iri-.h  House  of  ^'^J'j 
entertained  writs  of  error  upon  judgments  inlbt 
common  law  from  the  reign  of  Charles  I  .  ."cxl 'Py** 
equity  from  the  Restoration.   NevertheletSt    !^  ^ 
1 719.  a  judgment  in  iheCbort  of  Exrheqoar  t***^ 
reversed  by  the  House  of  Lards,  the  question 
t(j  the  House  of  Lords  o  f  Gieat  Britain,  br  which  li*}"* 
inent  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  atiiriiied.  O'l"'* 
Iruli  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  no  appeal  U)  i'^"" ' 
Court  uf  Kxchcquer  in  Ireland  to  the  parlaweni  n'.'^ 
Britain.    But  this  resolution  was  immediately  *f 
act  of  the  British  parliament,  the  5  Geo.  K  «•  ••'tJ 
thai  *  the  king's  majesty,  by  and  with  the  sdvic*  u»* 
sent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of  Great  """r. 
parUament  assembled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right  oushtb^ 
full  power  and  anibority  to  make  laws  and  sutoiMor 
ficient  Ibree  nad  validity  to  hind  the  people  and  the  k«F 

of  Ireland;  «ad  ll»t  the  House  of  Lords  of  ^"^^ 
not  nor  of  right  ought  to  h.ive  any  jurisdiction  ttfilV  ^ 
reverse,  or  atlirm  any  j lidguicnt,  sentence,  or  dwretl?'* 
made  in  any  court  within  the  said  kingdom;  »ntl  IJ 
ceedings  be'fore  the  said  House  of  Lords  upon  sny 
ment,  sentence,  or  decree  are  and  are  hereby  <l*^f*Vl 
utterly  null  android  to  all  intents  and  purposes wn*'**: 
In  this  state  the  law  remained  till  the  veer  I'*'--  '•'j 
vear  the  statuto  j  Geo.  I.,  c.  I,  was  repealed  bt 
'Geo.  HI.,  c.  53;  and  ibo  following  )ear  Uie  a.1  G«."'' 
28,  declared  the  exolusive  right  and  authwity  « |^ 
parliament  and  eonrto  of  jnatieo  in  all  nwiien  of  l<rr'' ^ 
and  judicature  for  Ireland.  Fmallv,  m  'W'^i^lji 
uf  XJmou,  the  39  and  40  Geo.  ill.,  v.  67,  the  Nt*r" 
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t  «nt  wu  •xtingnaOied,  »imI  it  vMMtetod  that  the  Uniud 
C  ingdom  thmiM  be  rBprasmf^  in  om  and  tbc  wno  pur- 
lament,  tn  )  r>  -nlled  the  pRrliaHMIkt of  tbe United KinfOom 

)f  Grpat  l  lnf  ui;!  and  Ireland. 

J I  '  r  iil  rst  Irish  .statutes  on  record  are  of  the  year  1.110; 
nil  jfora  that  date  there  arc  none  tilt  the  year  I4iiu,  from 
vhich  time  there  is  a  regnlar  iMfriei.  Hue  whole  hnve  been 
•uied,  end  there  »f«  else  •brit^menti  by  Bullingbroke 
M  Belcher,  Hnnt,  kod  otben. 

(Lord  Mountmorres's  Hittnry  (\f  the  TriJi  Purlinm  nl ; 
ducksiotio'i  Commentaries ;  Oldfleld's  Rejfresenlalive  Him- 
*ryo/ Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  Wakefield's  Account  nf 
rtiimd:  HaUam't  CmttHutionat  Hittoru  ofEngiand,) 
PARMA.  DUCHY  OP,  a  soiweigii  state  hi  Nmrthem 
«]y,  which  extends  from  the  A|>ennincs  to  the  Po,  and 
rma  part  of  the  great  basin  of  that  river.  It  is  bounded  on 
o  north  by  Austrian  lyimbiirdy.  from  wliifh  it  is  diviiL-d 
»•  the  course  of  the  Po.  on  the  fast  by  the  duchy  of  Mi>- 
ma,  on  the  west  by  the  Sardinian  territory,  and  on  the 
«th  parlljr  hj  tbe  Riviera  of  Genoa,  parilv  by  the  Tuscan 
rrttoeyorPiimtreniolf,  and  partly  by  the  Modenete  district 
T.\inifiiann.  [^fr'TlK^A.]  The  h'ngth  of  lln;  duchy  from 
it  to  west  is  ui>oul  oO  milos,  and  its  breadth  itt  from  40  to 
'  milf»s;  the  area  is  reckone<l  at  '22Ht)  square  miles.  The 
ttc  of  Parma  consists  of  three  territories*  which  were 
mwrly  separate  sutes,  namely  J^nne.  Fiiieemn,  and 
IWStalle :  and  it  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
•e  districts,  namely— I,  Parma,  which  contains  32  rom- 
unes  and  .I4.1.'2'20  i-.!ial>i)ants  ;  2,  I'iaconza,  31  com- 
unea  and  133,I4U  inhabitants;  3,  Borgo  San  Donnino,  2« 
WBUBos  and  124,300  inhabitanu;  4.  BorgoTaro,  II  com- 
WM*  and  44,449  inhabitants;  A.  Guaatalla*  3  eomiDiines 
td  inluibitaiits.  The  whole  popnlatiott  of  tbe  state 

4'^j,fi5n  mhabitantA,  of  whom  ahmt  29O.O00  livn  in  the 
niii  of  tlic  Po,  ,07,000  in  the  hilly  j»art  of  the  country 
ins;  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Apennines,  and  1 18,iSO0  in  the 
ghlands.  or  mounUmsand  valleys  of  tbe  Apennines.  (Ser- 
ttori.  Statisiica  d* Italia,  1 83ft.)  The  mountain  legion, 
hich  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  whole  country,  is 
tgged,  poor  in  produce,  and  bleak  in  winter;  the  forests  of 
itismit-trees  whicli  clothe  the  sides  of  the  mountains  sup- 
y  tlte  inhabrtaots  with  their  chief  article  of  food.  Thou- 
.nds  of  these  highianders  quit  their  homes  every  year, 
any  to  seek  employment  in  other  and  often  distant  ooun- 
ies,  whilst  others  raigiBtawith  their  flo«lts  to  pass  the 
int<'r  in  the  lowland*;.  Many  of  the  Italian  boys  who 
)  Jill  England  and  Franco  with  organs,  monkeys,  &c., 
'ne  from  the  mountains  of  Parma.  The  lower  hills  and 
ains,  which  extend  between  tbe  Apennines  and  the  Po, 
id  along  the  southern  bank  ef  that  river,  are  very 
rtile.  well  cultivated,  and  populous;  the  lands  have 
e  advantage  of  a  regular  system  of  artificial  irrign- 
>n  by  means  of  canals  and  sluices,  as  in  Piedmont.  Ihc 
Ls:n re-lands  are  remarkably  rich.  The  principal  products 
>'  rjrn  of  every  kind,  narl  of  which  is  exported;  pulse, 
ail,  wine,  some  of  wbkn  is  of  a  superior  kind:  silk,  wool. 
Hilt,  and  poultry.  The  homed  cattle  ef  the  state  of  nrma 
e  n  inarkably  fine,  and  considerable  numbers  are  exported, 
he  rich  chceae,  known  all  over  Europe  by  the  name  of  Par- 
(.--iin,  is  not  made  m  tbe  state  of  Parma,  hiit  in  the  pro- 
ti«t  of  Lodi,  m  the  Milaneae  territory ;  the  name  of  Par- 
MB  ha*  been  given  to  it;  as  it  is  aaid,  because  at  one  time 
WnwL  used  to  be  the  great  mart  for  its  sale.  Good  cheese 
jwcver  is  made  in  the  territory  of  Parmx  The  mineral 
i  ll  of  the  country  consists  of  iron  and  copper  mines  near 
Aiuno,  where  there  are  iron  furnaces;  sall-springji  near 
ctis)  Maggiore,  from  which  12,000  cwt.  of  salt  are  made 
i«lj ;  stones  for  Htbograpby ;  marble  and  alabaster.  The 
MofiMBtnres  are  Ibw,  and  eonsist  of  paper,  gunpowder,  i 
•  ''  >11en  stuffs,  glass,  and  delft  ware.  | 

I  he  Lig-iman  Apennines,  which  in  the  Eastern  Riviera 
ro  (^roxiped  m  lar-^e  niasaes,  coveriiii.;  a  considerable  surface 
f  country  between  tbe  aources  of  the  Scrivia,  the  Trcbbia, 
tm  Nova,  and  tiie  Tsn,  enter  the  state  of  Flanna  ttom  the 
•at:  the  central  ridge  runs  in  an  eastern  direction 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  duchy,  separating  the 
ait>n  of  the  Tare,  which  run  into  the  Po,  from  those  of 
%*3  Magra,  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  de- 
lehing  varioud  affsets  to  tbe  north-east  towards  the  Po. 
«t-«tea  these  olEmts  flow  numerous  streams,  all  of  wbieh 
m  aflnenta  of  the  Po;  and  thoogh  nearly  dry  in  aessons  of 
rou^hr.  become  impetuous  torrciu>  di  i  ini;  the  niins.  Tlte 
r«t  river,  on  entouiiti  ilie  state  of  i^'arma  from  the  west  by 
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the  high  road  from  Aleaaaadria  and  Voghei  a  to  Puicenia,  is 
tlie  Tioone,  which  has  a  short  eourse.  tlio  Apennines  beie 
approachiiiK  luar  to  the  Pn.  Farther  to  the  cast  is  the 
Trebbia,  a  larger  stream,  ■which  has  its  sources  at  Munta- 
bruno,  lu  the  Apennines  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  flows 
northwards  by  Bobbiu,  a  small  town  and  a  bishop's  sea  in 
the  Sardinian  territory.  Bobbio  was  once  odebcated  fin*  il« 
monastery,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  now  supprof^scr!,  mid 
for  iU  library,  among  the  MSS.  of  which,  Iraiiaforred  to  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  have  l)ceu  found  ►eveial  pa- 
limpsests, deciphered  by  Mai.  Tiie  Ticbbia  (hen  eiuuis  the 
state  of  Parma,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  6U  milu«,  Jeina 
tbe  Po  above  Piaoensa.  Ilie  Trebbia  has  an  historical  oamew 
On  the  hanks  of  this  river  Hannibal  dolbated  tbe  cuomiI 
Sempronius;  and  lien-  also  Suuariou  defeated  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  after  three  ib\ >' di- .l  erato  fighting,  on 
I  he  1 7ih,  1  sill,  and  1  of  .June,  i  7'J[>,  i.i  wIikIi  the  French 
lost  60U0  killed  or  wounded,  and  JOUO  pri-'uut  rs.  vvlnUt  the 
A ustro  Russians  had  about  an  equal  niimbo  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Eastof  the  Trebbia  flows  the  Nura,  which  enters 
the  Po  below  Ptatwnra.  Farther  east  is  the  Taro.  the 
largest  ruci'  of  ihc  >tuie  of  P.u  ina,  wliicii  rises  in  the  Ligu- 
fian  Apeniuite»,  aud  iittci'  tluuiiig  ihiuugh  a  deep  and  lung 
valley  called  by  its  name,  and  passing  by  Fornovo  (where 
Charles  VJil.  of  France,  in  his  retreat. defeated  the  Venv 
tians  and  their  allies,  in  July,  1495),  enters  the  plain  of 
Parma  n«*ar  Castel  Gnclfo,  and  joins  the  Po  after  a  winding 
course  of  about  fiO  niiU'>.  A  luad  leads  from  the  Val  di 
Taro  to  Ponii  I  f.i' I  iti'l  Sarzaiia  in  the  vulley  of  the  Magra, 
passing  over  the  AtKunute^i  of  La  Cisa  at  an  cle\  ;iuun  of 
about  3000  futt.  The  other  rivers  of  the  duchy  are  tbe 
PWma,  which  flows  through  the  capital,  and  the  iMXUk 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Panna  and  Modena. 

The  principal  towns  are:  —  ].  P.^,r.m.v  ;  2.  Pi.'iCE.vza; 
3,  Borgo  San  Donnino,  a  busllinj;  town  in  a  fertile  pUm.  wiih 
,1000  inhabitants,  a  bi.-hop"s  see,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  clerical 
seminary;  4.  Fiorcnzuula,  with  3000  inhabitants  and  a  gym- 
nasium; 5,  BorgoTaro,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Apennines,  with  about  looo  inhabitants, 
two  elementary  schools,  and  an  old  castle.  Tlie  fortress  uf 
C'onipiano,  situated  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  Wi»s 
one  of  Napoleon's  state  prisons  for  political  oHencea. 
6.  GuBstalla,  situated  on  the  river  Crostolo,  not  far  from 
t  h  c  Po,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  state :  its  small  lerri- 
tory  IS  confined  between  theMedeneee  state  and  tbePo ;  it 
is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral,  a  clerical  seminary,  a  puhlio 
library  of  tjdOO  volumes,  aud  about  3000  inhabitant*.  Guas- 
lalla  was  for  a  long  tune  a  scjiarate  duchy,  tbe  history  of 
which  has  been  written  by  Father  Aff6,  the  histoiian  of 
Parma.  A  very  good  map  of  the  stale  of  Banna  was  pub* 
lished  at  Milan  in  1828. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Parma,  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  plain  about  12  miles  south  of  the  Po,  is 
rather  more  than  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches:  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has 
36,000  iniiabitants.  Tbe  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  but 
appear  somewhat  dull  and  deserted.  Purma  has  a  *  seuola 
BUptTiore,'  or  lyceum,  with  chairs  of  theology,  medicine,  and 
philosophy,  attended  by  about  4008tudents;  a  secondary  or 
irlainniur  school,  two  colleges  for  boarders,  be^idesa  military 
college,  a  school  for  the  arts,  a  house  of  education  for  young 
ladies,  seventeen  elementary  schools  for  boys  and  seven 
for  girls.  The  public  library,  which  was  opened  iu  1770. 
contains  80.000  printed  volumes  and  4000 MSS.;  it  was  in- 
creased III  ISU;  by  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  iho  He- 
braist De  Rossi,  notUiistin^  of  34uu  volumes,  many  uf  which 
are  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  MSS.  lUfanugcripii  Cixl. 
Hebraici  BMxoth,  J.  Bapt*  De  Jtoftit  accurate  ab  eodem 
dcscripti  et  Hliuirttlit  9  vols.  8vOn  Parma.  1803-S.)  Among 
the  curiObitics  in  the  Parmn  V.hniry  i.s  a  Koran  which 
was  found  in  the  tent  of  the  i^raiul-vizier  Kara  Musiapha 
when  he  was  defeated  by  Sobii-sky  under  the  walls  uf  Vi- 
enna, and  a  Hebrew  psalter  which  once  belonged  to  Lulher, 
with  his  interlinear  and  marginal  annotations.  Thelibnuy 
of  Parma  has  had  in  succession  throe  learned  libracianft 
well  known  for  their  literary  works,  Piciaudi,  Aff6,  and 
Pezzana.  The  inuseuin  has  20,000  medals,  and  many  in- 
scriptions, bronzes,  and  other  temains  of  antiquity,  dug  up 
at  Veleia  [Velkia],  an  anticnt  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  south  of  Piacensa,  near  the  village  of  Maci- 
nessQ,  not  fiir  fhm  the  river  Nura. 

The  Ducal  Gallery  has  many  valuable  paintings  by  Cor-  y 
rs&gio,  Guercino,  the  Caraeci,  Farmigiano,  and  otber  great  ^ 
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imitoft:  among  the  nut  it  th«  eelabnted  St.  Jeroneii  by 

Corrcggio,  which  was  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonapnrte,  but  was 
rosloied  in  and  the  beautiful  Muduiiiui,  cvllcd  Delia 

ScoilttUn.  ;uiolhi"r  inasti  rpiecu  ot'  that  L^rcat  aitist.  The 
ducal  palace  has  nutbing  remarkable  in  m  archUecturo. 

Most  of  tbeohatdiMofFlaniia  are  adorned  witbpunlinga 
byComnw.  The  most  remarkable  buUdings  are:— the 
eatbedraiTthe  Baptistery,  which  is  built  of  marble  and 
H'!iiriic<1  with  luniierous  siatues  and  frescoes;  St.  Jolm  tlie 
£vuiigelii>t;  1' Anniinziata ;  and  la  Madonna  delta  Stcccata. 
which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Parma,  among 
others  that  of  Alesaandro  Furncse.  lu  the  convent  of  St. 
Paul  is  an  apartmonl  exquisitely  painted  bf  Conreg(^in,  and 
the  Palazxodel  Giardiiio  iis  adoruo  l  with  fic^coesby  Agoatino 
Carracci  and  Cignatii.  Thu  ^rcit  ilnatrL'  Farnesc,  the 
large-st  in  Italy,  ha*  not  hei-n  vi>l'1  fi>r  many  years,  and  is 
now  iu  a  dilapidated  state.  A  new  theatre,  of  more  raode- 
imta  ll^nenbions,  and  better  suited  to  a  town  of  the  i>ize  of 
PaniUa  VM  fiaiabed  in  1S39.  The  printing  establishment 
of  the  hite  Bodoni  desert'es  to  be  risited ;  hrs  splendid 
editions  have  howevf^r  uiulIi  fallen  in  jirioo  uf  late  years. 
Several  palaces  bc'luiiginu'  t»  t]iu  nobility  also  dcticrve  notice. 

Parma  has  a  Monte  di  Pieia,  founded  in  1488  by  Father 
Bernardino  da  Feltre^  a  pbilaothropist  who  invented  this 
kind  of  institation  for  the  aeeommodation  and  relief  of  the 
labmiviniT  classes.  Arnon^  the  other  hcneflr^nl  institutions 
of  Parma  are  — an  hosjnial  lor  incurable  patients,  a  school 
of  ineclianical  trades,  a  house  for  the  poor,  nnother  for  the 
insane,  and  a  school  fi>r  nudwives,  all  fountled  by  the  pre- 
•eot  dueiMM*  Maria  Louisa. 

The  oouutry  raiidence  of  tbe  dukoa  at  Cobkroo*  a  few 
ia9e«  to  the  north  of  Parma,  consists  of  a  large  mansion 

with  extensive  garden^i;  another  villa,  called  Casino  dei 
Boschi,  near  Sala,  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  seems  to  be 
preferred  by  the  present  duchess  as  a  summer  residence. 
SOU'S  Piana,  a  wooa  16  miles  distant  from  Parma,  on  one  of 
the  lower  olhets  of  the  Apennines,  with  •  magnificent  view, 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  Petfireh;  bttt  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  no  longer  exists. 

/7f.«/'7n/  — Parma  was  once  a  town  of  the  Etni.-.cans,  and 
aflerwar<i»uf  theBoii:  it  was  made  a  Roman  culonyat  tliusunic 
time  as  Mulina  (Modena),  b.c.  183.  (Livy^xxxix.  60  )  Mar- 
tial speaks  in  several  placss  of  the  abundance  of  its  ttucks  and 
the  ifnenefls  of  their  wool:  and  Pimy  extols  the  sslobnty  of 
the  climate.  Of  tho  antient  town  of  Parma  nothing  remauis 
exi-cpt  two  military  columns,  which  are  lU  the  liltie  square 
near  the  church  of  La  Steccata,  a  sarcophagus,  and  a  rippus, 
with  an  insmption,  in  which  Pavma  is  styled  '  Colonia 
Augusta.'  (Valery,  Voyage*  Liltiraires,  b.  viii.,  c.  10.) 
These  two  last  monuments  stand  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

Afler  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Parma  was  sub- 
ject sucr-essively  to  thi>  Goths,  the  Lnngobanla,  and  tho 
Carloviugiuui* ;  it  allcrwards  governed  itself,  fur  a  time,  asa 
Ifepublic,  like  its  neighbours  of  Piaccnza,  Mi'dena,  Reggio, 
•nd  Bologna,  and  it  generally  sidcil  with  the  Guelph  party 
and  the  popes.  It  sustained  a  lon^;  siego  against  Frederte 
II.,  who  was  defeated  under  the  walii  by  nn  allied  foree  uf 
Bologna,  Modena,  and  other  Guelph  tuwn>.  Panua  aiicr- 
v  ards  was  possessed  in  succession  oy  tl^e  \  iscunii  of  Milan, 
and  by  Can  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  after  wboao  dcaih 
the  citizens  placed  themselves  under  the  aHegtance  of  the 
pope;  but  in  1334  tbe  family  of  Corref;gio  drove  away  the 
papal  governor,  and  took  possession  of  the  govenimcnt.  It 
aflerwards  returned  under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti,  and 
then  came  under  tbe  Slufjui,  dukes  of  Milan.  Louis  XII.  of 
>  I ance,  having  conquered  tho  ducbv  of  Milan,  took  Parma 
also  I  hut  in  1$18»  Pope  Julius  IL,  navuig  driveu  away  the 
JiVeneh,  took  Parma  and  Plaoenta,  and  annexed  both  to  the 
papal  dominions.  Francis  I.  having  conquered  the  dm  hy 
of  Milan,  Pope  LeoX.  ojave  up  to  him  Parma  and  Piaccnza , 
but  Ll'o  having  afterwards  joined  Charles  V.  a(;ainst  the 
French,  the  latter  were  again  driven  away  from  Italy,  and 
Parma  and  Piaeensa  returned  to  the  papal  allegiance.  Pope 
Paul  III.,  in  15  J5,created  his  son.  Pier  Luigi  Farnesc,  duke 
of  Panna  and  Piaccnza,  tributary  however  to  ihe  see  of 
Rcnie  ;  the  emperor  Charlei  V.,  «  ho,  as  duke  of  Milan, 
asserted  his  claims  over  Parma  and  Piacenza,  refused  to 

Sraut  him  the  investiture,  and  the  question  of  tbe  sovereign 
ominion  over  Parma  oontioued  for  centuries  to  be  a  subject 
of  eontroreny  between  tbe  House  of  Austria  and  the  popes. 
Tlie  dukes  rariiese  soon  found  that  it  was  their  interest 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  their  powerful  neighbours  the 
Ausliiaii  sovereigns  of  Milan.  especiaUy  as  tbe  auoeeeduig 


popes  had  no  longer  snv  tio(^  comMdionevintMiMteiil 

the  Farnesc  family.  Odoardo  Farnese  had  even  a  kerv^m 
quarrel  and  a  kind  of  war  with  Pope  Urbun  VUl.oBa^ 
count  of  bis  territories  of  Castro  and  RoneiglioMk 

NKSE.] 

In  1707.  the  duke  FranceMoFanMNehavbvscikiMvUgri 
himself  a  feudatory  of  the  emperar.  and  as  such  having  |)ui 
him  tribute.  Pope  Clement  XI.  protested  against  this  nut^,t, 

and  even  i>si(ea  a  bull  of  excunimunicat  ion  against  ibc  .W 
iiiati  liuup^  and  their  cunnnanders,  who  were  attbattis^ 
<iuarlcred  in  the  state  of  Pai  ma.  which  Clement  qualiS«lu 
a  territory  under  tho  sovereignly  of  the  see  of  ftooic.  Ih 
emperor  Jcepb  I.  replied,  oy  a  spirited  dsdsntioB.  Ihl 
the  statc.H  of  I*nrma  an<l  P^acf-nza  were  old  dcper.ilt' ••leiw' 
tho  crowti  of  Italy,  and  that  the  dukes  Karncji'  Ul^t^ 
poate  Uy  acknow  ledged  this  by  askni^  and  receivini;  tlieii- 
vestiture  from  the  emperors  his  predece9>»ors.  (/s/ons 
Dominio  Tempr>rale  della  Sede  Apostolica  nH  Dmi'i  4 
Parma  e  FiaeeniM,  lihri  iii«  IbL,  Romsb  17204  Iktihii 
history  of  the  controversies  between  the  court  of  RassAi 
dukes  Farnesc.  and  tlie  House  of  Austria,  on  sccotai 
Pnrma  and  itb  dependetteiCii.  is  very  curious.  Botta,  cia 
'  Storia  d'ltalia,'  books  viu,  viii.,  ix.,  xxiii.,  xxxn.,uns, 
and  xlvii.,  notices  these  transactions  at  some  length. 

The  dynasty  of  Fsmese  continued  to  reign  at  nmtii 
Piaccnza  till  the  extinriion  of  the  male  line  of  thai  tmSf 
in  1731.  Elizabelii  I'arnese  however,  wife  of  Philip  V.S 
Spain,  claimed  the  duchs  I'or  her  son  the  intaiu  DoiiCar.u, 
to  whom  tho  last  duke  had  bequeathed  it.  Tlie  pfe  p 
tested;  but  bis  protest  was  disregarde^l.  and  DonCuvt 
took  possession  of  Parma  in  1 732.  In  the  siikM|iiasi  nt 
of  the  Austrian  soccoHion.  Fsrma  and  Pisesius  ean  . 
by  the  Austriaiis,  and  afterwards  retaken  by  the Spjii-;'^ 
m  1 74i.  liy  the  jieaee  of  Aix-la-Chsj>ello,  174S,  I>onCii.-> 
having  become  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  his  younger  brM 
tbe  infante  Don  Pbuip  was  acknowledged  asduke  of  Pi''* 
Piaeensa,  and  Ouastalla.  Philip,  with  the  sisistunct  et :  > 
minister  Dutill;>t,  administered  his  state?  with  ijreaSfud* 
lie  died  in  1  7i).'>,  and  was  succeeded  by  In*  ^<j:l  Doo 
nand,  during  wliuse  minority  the  minister  DutiUat  nr.'itti'i 
m  the  same  system  of  gradual  reform-H,  and  l'anfla»^j:'' 
of  the  moat  thriving  and  bestgdverned  states  i  flul/- 

At  Ferdinaud's  acce«8ion  a  repetiUon  of  the  uiuileon'u- 
versy  took  place  with  thecourt  of  Rome  concerning  ibetid'  < 
which  the  latter  (lemainleil  as  an  acknuwledgme'iit  i f 
age,  hut  DuuUot  resisted  the  claiu].  Tiieiicaiue  aiwtafi*" 
troversy  concerning  an  edict  of  the  duke,  pwliibttingsf;'^" 
to  the  uibunals  of  Rome,  and  forbidding  the  puUicaiiia^ 
papal  bulls  and  hriefii  without  his  own  *  essqasur.  W. 
of  the  best  written  puhlicationson  this  occasion  waik?^ 
fessor  Coutini  .n  detenie  of  tbe  independence  «  * 
ducliy.     l-Vnlmand,  alter  lie  came  of  age,  disniissed  ^"^^ 
and  gave  liauself  up  lo  the  guidance  of  the  clerp.  ^ 
occupied  himself  much  more  with  denitioeal  praciw*''^'* 
with  the  aflbics  of  the  administration.  Wiien  tte^^'^ 
inTaded  Italy  in  1798,  the  Duke  of  Parma  prof«» 
trality,  winch  however  he  wa<i  luado  to  purchusC li* ?2 
up  twenty  of  his  most  valuable  paintings,  Ufl»»ilti  i***^ 
lions  uf  francs,  several  thousand  head  of  cattW,  ecru. 
other  provisions  for  ihe  French  army.  Not«iil>«'^''i'' 
thb  the  country  was  occupied  by  French  troopfi, an<^ 
a  treaty  was  concluded  beuveen  France  and  Spain.  1»J"^ 
tho  state  of  P>u  :ua  was  to  be  given  up  toFran***' 
de.ith  of  the  duke,  and  Ferdinand's  »on.  Lud^vic'. J^f^ 
claimed  ktan  of  Eiruria,  that  is,  Tuscany.  Duke 
died  in  the  folluwint;  year, upon whiebBlMis|ar<eor<ii:r«<^'' 
agent  Moreau  de  Sl  |f«iy  to  uhe  possession  of 
and  administer  U  for  tbe  time.  In  1806  Pkrau  sW  «* 
cenza  were  definitively  united  with  iho  Fr«Dch^^PT 
undt.T  the  name  uf  the  depaiitnent  of  the  Tato,  •"•.'^ 
king  of  Kiruiia,  Ludovico,  havnii^  died  m  l  ^''-^.  li'='**' ' 
MahaLuisa  of  Spain,  admimstered  tbe  kingdoui  ''f''^ 
faot  son  Carlo  Ludotrieok  till  1S08,  when  they  were  boU 
ceremoniously  removed  from  Tuscany  by  Nnpole^" 
sent  in  a  kind  of  banishment  to  France.   After  , 
Napoleon  in  1814.  tlic  Coll^•re-s  of  V ienna  decided  tJi«"1 
ducbv  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  should  be  the  ap*""*^' , 
wife  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria  during  her  hfetimc:  tiii'  ^, 
ex-queen  of  Etruria  and  her  son  should  have  tbe  <iucr><  j 
Lucca;  and  that  after  the  death  of  Msria  Lo"'*»"';)li 
trin,  tho  Duke  of  Lucca  should  he  rcbtmed  1'^  JtSSi 
State*  of  Parma,  and  Lucca  be  annexed  to  xheff^'*^ 
of  Tuscany. 
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^arma  is  tlierelbre  at  present  unrj.'r  llic  tjovi-nnui  iit  of 
»ria  Louis;i.  archdui  lu-^s  i  f  Austria  and  f-tiiKr  eunuos* 
Trance.  The  guverntneiit  of  this  princess  u  generally 
Venowledged  to  be  mild  and  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare 
the  people.  New  eodet  have  tma  ootnptlod  and  pub- 
ilwd.  Tm  oiril  eote  Is  liberal  in  its  spuu ;  the  pcual 
>i!t'  k  rather  severe,  espcrinlly  with  regard  to  political 
Tciices;  trials  are  public.  There  are  civil  and  crioimal 
Mirts  at  Pariaa  atidPiMeua,  ukd  m  court  «f  appeil  in  escb 
'  thcne  totama. 

The  rerenae  amounts  to  about  aeveii  million*  of  tivne. 

280.000  pounds  Btcrlinij:  there  is  a  funded  dolt  of 
'."00,000  livres.   The  tnihiajy  cslablishinenl  consists  of 

i'>!it  101)0  metf. 

Tlie  number  of  the  secular  or  parochial  clergy  is  2470, 
Id  that  of  the  parishes  7G3  ;  the  number  of  monks  and 
are  ie  4iO.  «od  that  of  nuns  245.  (Serrtstori,  Siatittiea 
fioNa.}  Tbe  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the 
amcntnry  srliooK  U  about  9700.  Tweaty-fiw  oommunet 
e  still  Without  schi'uU. 

(  Va;.  ry  :  Nt  ig,  baiir ;  Afffi,  Storia  dfUa  Cittd  di  Parma, 
toW  4to.,  1795;  Aff6,  MemoriedegU  Scrittori  e  Letterati 
trmt'eiani,  5  voU.  4to..  continued  by  Penana ;  Donato^ 

e\rn:io»e  del  (iran  Teatrn  Farnesiano  di  Parma.  4lo., 
117;  Eiore  delta  Dueale  Galleria  I\irmen»e,  published 

IJod'jni  in  lul.  ;  D  tniiti),  ^'twn  Dcsfriziortr  ti'Ua  Ciltii 
I''irma,  Sv(i..  l^J  I  ;  C'ortcsi,  Saggi  Geologtci  dsgU  Statt 
/^•in/ia  r  Pxirniz^i,  It;).,  is  19,  with  plateS.) 

PARMA.  DUKB  OF.  LFabnesik  f 
PARMACBLLA.  [Livax,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  48".] 
PARME'NIDES  (H  i^;c).  the  second  in  the  series 
thcEleatic  philo^iphti^ii,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  He  was 
•sccnded  from  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
iced  to  study  philoaophv  by  Ameinias.  (l>iog.  I^rt.,  tx. 
I.)  He  is  also  stated  to  nave  reeeivod  instrtietion  tmm  Dto» 
ijc?tes.  the  Pythagorcnn,  to  whom  h.-  •■nftiMl  an  hcrnum. 
Iter  writers  inform  u»  Ihut  hi;  hf  ud  Xciioplianc-s,  tlio 
■.nidcr  of  the  Eleatic  scIum/I,  hut  .\n5t;(t!.-  {M,'t.,  i.  j) 
>eak$  of  it  witlt  stume  doubt.  We  read  ibat  ParmcDides 
ivtf  n  CO  le  of  laws  to  bts  native  eity,  which  was  so  highly 
iteemed  that  at  first  the  citizen*  took  an  oath  every  year  to 
Hervo  it.  (Diog.  Laert,  ix.  23;  Plut,,  Ath.  Cotut.,  32; 
Ir.ibo,  vi.,  p.  'Jj  j.  C;i>riuh.) 

I'hc  time  when  Parmenuks  lived  has  been  much  disputed. 

.^rding  to  PiatO  (AtflRemV/.,  p.  127),  Parmenides,  at  the 
<fi  of  »ixiy-flve,  accompanied  br  Zeno>  at  the  ue  of  forty, 
tit«d  Atliens  daring  the  pmt  PanatbenM,  anastoppcd  at 

c  house  of  Pythodoru*.  .X'^  llii^  vmit  to  .\thi>n'!  iTohably  oc- 
iri  t-d  about  B.C.  454  (Cliiitui),  Fast.  Hell.,  p.  .lf>-l  i,  Parmeni- 
■i.  would  have  been  born  about  b.c.  519.  Buttn  this  diie  two 
tjections  are  urged;  first,  that  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  23) 
J*  that  ParnienktesflMirii8hed(4*jMC()  in  the  69th  Olym- 
ad,  tiiat  i<«  about  b.c.  503;  andconsequeatlyif  he  was  bora 
c.  519  he  would  only  have  been  about  sixteen  in  the  69th 
ivin;  ud  ;  and  scvunilly.  that  Socrates  is  8tal(;dhy  Plato,  in 
!.  dialogue  etiiitied  Parineiiides,  to  have  conversed  %vilh 
trmenidMand  Zeno  on  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  whu  h  we  can 
irdly  suppose  to  liave  been  tbe  case,  as  Socrates  at  that 
se  was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Athenvus  (xi.,  p.  5U5) 

cirdingly  has  rcnsurrd  Plato  f/i*  <n\iiin;  that  Mi'h  ,i  du- 
^Lio  ijver  tkiuk  phico.  But  la  it'i'^y  ihesc  ohjecliuins  it 
■i\  ho  n  ntarki.il,  first,  that  little  leliance  can  be  placed 
Kin  tlie  vaguo  statement  of  ssk  h  a  careless  writer  as  Dio- 
?hes;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
presents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno 
douLtk'&s  fictitious,  yet  it  was  (bunded  on  a  het  that 
>Tjtt  s  when  a  li  iy  had  heuid  Pai  tnenide-;  ;it  Athens. 
l^'.n  ulcntions,  both  in  the  '  Thcicletus  '  ip.  and  the 
;  pbistes '(p.  127)  that  Socmieawa*veiyyoiing(irdiwytoc)  | 
ben  he  heard  Parmenides. 

We  hare  no  other  particulars  respecting  the  life  oF  Par-  I 

'.;:ude-.    ITe  (iui^'ht  Emjiedoclcs  and  Zeno,  and  vvi:h  the 
'•lor  he  lived  on  ihu  iiiust  intimate  terms.    (Piat.,  P,inn„ 
*■'■)    He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  antiont  wiitcis  wiiii 
iej;rca(est  respect.  In  the '  TheaJtetus*  (p.  loj)  Plato  conn- 
him  with  Homer;  and  in  the  'Sophiste*"  (p.  237)  he 
'1^  him  *  the  Great.'   (Compare  Aristot.,  Met^  u 
Parmenides  wrote  a  poem,  which  is  osindly  cited  by  the 
'if  *0r  N.iturc' — 7r*pi  r.-iVjoJv (Sc\t,  Finpir.,  Adi-.  M<iflf--m  , 
I  111;  Tiieophrastus,  Ap.  /'K'A'-  ^ m-  ^  j).  bui  winch 
bore  other  title*.  Suidus  (  Parinnnd.)  l  alls  il  ^ixrioXayia, 
d  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also  wrote 
lu  prose.  The  pas&age  of  FUttO  (Soph.,  p.  S37)  how> 


ever,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  ];crhap4  only  tueatia  an  oral 
expdsUi m  uC  h\.  bViteui,  which  interpretation  is  rendered 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  Se.xlus  Eiiipiricus  {^idv, 
Maihein.,\\\.  1 1 1  )and  Diogenes Laertius(i.  IG)expre8sly  state 
thatPtirmentdos  only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of 
this  work,  'On  Nature.' have  come  down  to  us.  principally  in 
the  writin?^  of  Sextu-  Enipirirus  and  Sinii^lieius.  Tiiey  wero 
lirsl  pubhaiied  by  Stcphanus  lu  his  '  1' je-,i8  Philoiophica* 
(Par.  157-3),  and  next  by  Fiilleborn,  with  a  translatSon  in 
verse.  ZuUicbau,  179».  Brandia,  in  his '  Commcniationes 
Eleatic*,'  Haitaiai,  1813.  abo  published  the  fragments  of 
Parmenides,  together  with  tho^e  of  Xf-nDphaiies  and  M.  - 
lissos,  but  the  mo>l  recent  and  most  romplcie  edition  is  by 
Karslen,  in  tin-  -k  Mnd  vuluine  of  his  '  l'lnIu>uphorum  Grss- 
corum  veteruiti,  prtesertim  qui  ante  Piatonem  floruerunb 
Operum  Rclii|uia>,'  Brux.,  1835. 

Tbe  fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judgo  of  its  general  method 
and  suhjci  f.  It  opened  \iith  an  allegmy,  whudi  wa>  in- 
tended lo  exhibit  the  soui's  longing  atu-r  truth.  The  soul  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
tbe  residence  of  Justice  (Dik2j»  who  promise*  to  reveal 
erorytbing  to  it  After  thn  introduction  the  work  isdivided 
into  two  narls;  the  first  j.art  treats  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  the  second  txpiams  tlie  physiological  system  of 
the  Eleatir  seiioid.  of  wbicb  w  sooouDt  is  givott  iwdor 

EtKWtC  l*HtLOSOPKy. 

PARME'NIO,  a  Mac^onian  general,  who  distingidshed 
himself  in  the  serrico  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great  He  gaineda  decisive  victory  over  the  Illyrians,  about 
the  lime  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the  new  s  of  both  events 
reached  Philip,  who  was  then  absent  from  his  capital  on  soma 
expedition,  together  with  that  of  his  having  won  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games.  Phibn.  while  preparing  to  iuvad«  tbe 
Persian  empire,  sent  a  considerable  Ibroe  into  Asia  as  an  ad- 
vanced guard,  and  he  chose  Parmeuio  and  Attahis  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  Ly  t.\pel- 
Iing  the  Persian  garrisons  h  om  beveral  Greek  towns  of  Asia 
Minor.  Partaonio  took  Grynsum  in  ^Bolis,  tbe  tHbabil« 
•nts  of  which,  having  sided  with  the  P^sians,  and  fought 
•gainst  the  Macedonians,  were  sold  as  slaves.  Wlieii  .Mex.- 
anderset  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Parmcmu  had  one  of 
the  chief  cumraands  in  the  army.  .At  the  head  of  theTliewH- 
Uan  cuvuity  he  contributed  materially  to  the  victory  of  the 
Granicus ;  and  at  Issus  he  had  the  command  of  tbe  cavalry  on 
the  loft  wing,  which  was  placed  near  thosaBrOons^andhad  to 
sustain  for  a  time  the  principal  attack  of  the  Peisians.  In  the 
field  of  Gaupimcht,  he  advised  Alexander  not  to  give  battle 
until  he  had  well  leconnoiired  the  ground.  Being  in  com- 
mand of  the  left  wing,  he  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  was  for  a  lime  in  some  danger,  until  Aiexandar. 
who  had  been  •ueeeMfttl  in  anotiior  part  of  the  fleld.eanw  to 
his  asaistancaw  Parmonio  afierwarus  pursued  the  fugitives, 
and  took  possession  of  tbe  Persitin  camp,  with  the  elephants, 
camels,  and  all  the  b.a^aago.  When  .Mcxander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of  Darius  and  Bessus, 
he  left  Parmcnio,  who  was  now  advanced  in  \  ear*,  m  Media, 
at  tbe  bead  of  a  considerable  force.  Some  time  after,  whilst 
A  lexander  was  encamped  at  Artaeoana,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  n^ainst  his  life.  Tlie  nifornier  was  a 
boy  of  iuliiiu'jus  character,  and  tlie  persons  accused  Were 
otiiccrs,  thotij^h  not  of  exalted  rank  The  informer  said  that 
he  had  first  told  Ins  secret  to  i'liilutus,  the  son  of  ParmeiliOk 
who  bad  daily  access  to  Alexander,  hut  who  had  taken  no 
notice  of  it  for  twodays,  at  tbe  end  of  which  tinu,  tlaoui.;h 
the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alexander's  person,  the 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  kinp.  Tins  threw  strong 
suspicion  upon  Philolas,  v^ho  however  was  not  implicated 
by  either  the  informer  or  any  of  the  accused  in  their  con- 
fessions. But  Craterus,  who  bad  an  old  jealouay  w^ntt 
Philotss,  on  account  of  the  flavour  the  latter  enjoyed  with 
the  king,  en'-  i  ir;ii,'cd  the  >.^l^(>l^ions  of  .Moxandcr,  who  re- 
collected whui  Pliiioia^  had  buid  ut  the  luiie  when  he  claimed 
.Iup;tcr  Ainmon  for  his  father — he  pitied  those  who  were 
doomed  to  serve  a  man  who  fancied  himself  agod.  Craterus 
had  also  for  some  time  previous  bribed  a  courtezan  kept  by 
Philotss,  who  reported  mhim,  and  through  bim  to  the  king, 
all  tbe  boastful  vepourings  and  expressions  of  discontent 
uttered  !iy  Pliilotas  in  his  unguarded  in^uenls.  In  .short, 
Alexander,  aec  irduig  to  Curlius,  was  induced  to  order 
Philolob  to  he  tortured,  in  (oosequence  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  Craterus,  HopbiMtion*  snd  others  of  the  kinaTn  yf- 
compaiiimiB.  CoBnoih  who  had  nanied  tU  sister  of 
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lataifWaione  of  llie  most  violent  against  itie  accuscJ.  for 
/ear,  it  was  .sup]>obe(l,  of  being  thought  an  abettor  uf  bi« 
brother-in-law.  The  torture  was  adminintered  by  Oaterua 
liimielf.  and  Pbilotas,  aficr  enduring  dreadful  «eooiea»  eon- 
fested,  though  in  vaguo  terms,  that  he  bad  eonapired 
a<;iunst  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  his  father  Parmenio 
wag  cognizant  of  it.  This  being  considered  sulBcient  evi- 
dence, Pbilotas  was  stoned  to  death,  and  Alexamlt-r  de- 
•yatcbied  a  messenger  to  M«xlia  with  secret  orders  to  Oleander 
•nd  other  officers  who  were  serving  under  PamwniOk  to  put 
their  coraraander  to  ckalli-  The  unsuspecting  veteran,  while 
conversing  with  his  offii  crs,  was  run  lhrout,'h  the  body  by 
Cleaiuler.  Tiiis  is  tht-  bubstanco  uf  iho  account  of  Curluis 
(vi.  and  viu),  a  compiler  by  no  means  unfavourably  du- 
posod  towards  Alexander. 

Anian.  after  sUUing  that  he  derived  bis  knowledge  of 
these  ooeurrenoei  ttma  the  work  of  Pldeiny,  briefly  says 
that  Philoias  was  charged  by  Alexander,  before  the  a.-*- 
aemblt'd  Macudoiiiaiu,  with  bavins;  conspired  agaiu&t  hiui : 
that  Pbilotas  at  Arst  succeeded  in  justifying  lumself,  but 
that  afterwards  fresh  evidence  was  produced  to  criminate  him, 
•nd  among  other  arguments  urged  against  him  on  hia  trial, 
one  of  the  strongest  wa.s,  that  havrng  received  information 
of  a  |ilot  against  the  king's  life,  he  did  not  reveal  it,  although 
he  had  ai ciss  to  Alexander's  person  Iw  ice  a  day.  Tl<c  re 
auU  of  the  trial  was  that  Pbilotas  and  his  uecoiupiices 
were  rtm  tbrougli  with  speat*  by  the  Macedonians.  Alex- 
ander despa'tcbcd  Polydamantboa  to  Media  with  letter*  finr 
<!neander,  Silalcea,  end  Menidea,  three  offlcen  who  were 
servint;  under  Parmenio.  Pannenio  was  put  to  death,  pu^ 
atiaut  10  the  orders  of  Alexamier :  '  Whether  it  \va^«,*  Arrian 
observes,  'that  Alexander  iliuni;ht  it  unlikely  that  Par- 
menio should  be  ignorant  of  the  treachery  of  his  son  Phi- 
lotas,  or  tliat,  even  if  he  was  ignorant  uf  it,  it  appeared  to 
Alexander  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave  him  alive  after  the 
execution  of  his  son.  especially  as  Pkrmento'a  authority 
was  so  great  with  the  tnoj^  both  MacadMtiaaaadaiuuliafjr.' 
(Arrian.  b.  lii.) 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Phiiotas,  and  itappcftt*  to  have  been  at  least  a  summary 
and  unsatisbetonr  proceeding,  the  murder  of  Parmenio  and 
the  roannerof  it  form  one  of  the  darkest  blolii  in  Alexan'l  r's 
character.  Parmenio  was  evidently  saenticed  in  cold  hluod 
to  what  have  been  styled  in  after  a^es'  reas<^>ns  uf  state.'  He 
was  seventy  years  of  age;  bo  bad  lust  two  suns  iu  tho  cam- 
iiaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Philotns  was  the  last  remain- 
ing to  him.  Parmenio  appears  to  have  been  a  ateady.  Ixave. 
and  prudent  commander. 

An  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which  history  has 
been  often  connuented  upon,  even  by  writers  of  einmctico, 
appears  in  Montesquieu  {Esprit  de»  Lois,  x.  14),  where  bo 
sums  up  the  character  of  Alexander  hw  saying  that '  be  com- 
mitted two  had  actions,  burning  PeraepoHs  and  killing 
CteitUR,  but  he  expiated  both  hv  h\~  repentance,  so  that  tliey 
come  to  be  luoke<l  upon  ralht-r  us  misfortunes  than  as 
crimes.'  Montesquieu  says  nothing  of  tlie  murder  of  I'  r 
inenio,  nor  of  that  of  Callisthenes,  deeds  of  darker  gutll  than 
ihaso  which  he  mentions,  the  former  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  the  second  has  at  least  the  eacuse  of  being  the  result 
of  a  drunken  brawl. 

PARMiniA'NO.  FRANCESCO  MA'/ZUOLI,  some- 
tiroca  called,  in  the  diminutive  form,  Pakuioianino,  was 
born  at  Parma  in  1503,  and  was  the  son  of  Filippo  Maz- 
suoli,  called  dell'  Brbette.  Ho  studied  painting  under 
bis  uncles  Miehele  and  Rlippo  and  hia  countryman  Mar- 
loitta.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  finished  a  picture  of  the 
Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  the  palace  of  Count  Sanvitatl. 
Correggio's  visit  to  Parma  in  1  :VJ  1  made  him  ucquamled 
with  the  style  of  that  master.  In  1522  be  painted, 
among  other  works,  a  Madonna  with  the  Child,  and  St. 
Jerome  and  St  Bernacdiu  (in  the  convent  Delia  Nun- 
liata),  hut  whieh  has  suflbred  from  time  and  tte  hands 
of  un-skilful  restorers.  In  hopes  of  giving  Pope  Gcment 
YII.  proofs  of  his  skill,  lie  went  in  1623  to  Rome,  where 
the  sight  of  the  works  of  Raphael  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  hiin.  In  his  subsemient  works  ho  endeavoured  tu 
combine  with  the  grace  of  Raphael  ttw  eonirasts  of  Mi- 

and  harmony  of  Corr^gio; 


chael  Angela  and  the  jiiace 
whence  he  was  edied  II  Rai 


_   Raffaellino.    On  the  taking  of 

Rome,  liar,  %A'htm  he  sustained  considerable  loss,  he 
went  to  Bologna,  where  the  engraver  Fantuzzi,  commonly 
called  Antonio  deTieulo,  stole  several  of  Ins  draw  ings,  w  hicli 

W«:e  afterwards  found  in  the  collection  of  the  £arl  of  Ai  un- 


del,  and  brought  back  to  Italy  by  Count  Zanelti.  wliopcb- 
hsbed  them  in  1 749,  admirably  cut  ou  wood  and  pruttd  m 
colours. 

Among  the  fineafc  works  ezaouted  by  Fknaigiaaff  ia 
Bologna  were  St  Roehus,  painted  for  the  ehurcb  of  Si 
Petronius,  the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  now  in  the  Dr^jn 
Gallery,  which  be  bad  changed  from  a  Vtiuu&  lu  aMtdoooi, 
and  the  St.  Margaret  He  afterwards  returnel  toiiiso*ii 
country,  where  he  painted  the  Cupid  fasbioaioghis  bow,  tii 
two  infants  at  hia  fbet,  one  laugning,  and  the  other  cn^i^. 
of  which  there  arc  numerous  repetition*;  attd  begin  ij 
adorn  with  several  paintings  the  newly  built  clmnh  Ikii 
Steccata.  But  his  nealth  being  greatly  weakened,  unt 
unable  to  work,  and  the  directors  of  the  buiidiog  iIms 
him  into  prison,  as  be  had  received  a  sum  of  iBMffa 
a  1  \  a  lice.  Xbey  indeed  set  him  at  liberty  on  his  pnHeb 
c  .rnplete  the  work;  but  indignant  at  tins  tnaUMSlb 
lied  to  Casal  Maggiore,  where  he  died  in  1640.  His 
especially  his  eas^l  pieces,  are  very  scarce.  ^lekat- 
nant  features  of  bis  st\lo  are  elegance  of  ibrm,  imti 
oountenanceb  contrast  in  the  altiiudei,  perCNt  kiwfiaiii 
of  the  chiatesctm),  and  the  charm  of  colottr.  Bot  fta 
Azures  are  often  characterised  by  cxce&siva  Jcndettcsi 
rather  than  real  elegance  of  form,  and  his  grace 
tunc:i  de};eiicrates  into  affec  tation  and  his  coiiti<isi>  <na 
ujiiravagauco.  His  taste  was  exquisite,  but  ii  Inn 
to  imitate  tb«  effeelt  rathir  than  the  phncipln  of  lis 
maateia.  Ptmsigiaao  was  celebralad  fisr  the  can  ari 
freedom  with  wfaiA  be  deugned,  and  for  Iboae  UUikika 
of  the  pencil  which  Alhutio  calls  Jirinc.  There  ar«  i« 
altar-pieces  by  him  :  the  most  ralucd  is  that  of 
garet  in  Bologna,  a  composition  rich  in  G|;ures,  »hi<^ii<Ji 
ktudied  by  the  Carraeci,  and  which  Guido  even  prcferrcila 
the  St  Caetlia  of  Rapliael. 

Tho  etchings  of  Parmigiano  are  universally  luwm  a 
models  of  taste,  delicacy,  and  freedom.    He  hat  been  a*' 
neously  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  art  ut  r:  ! 
which  was  practised  by  Alhert  Diirer  before  hicB j  U^'' 
was  the  first  who  mtru  luced  it  into  Italy. 

PARMO'PUORUS.  iCBRVicoMUircvuTA.nLn.f 
444  et  seq.] 

PARNASSOS  (\lapvaaa6i\  the  name  of  a  owii«i' 
chain  in  Phocis,  which  extends  in  a  north-easterlv  di«rti* 
from  the  country  of  (he  Locii  Ozolro  to  Mount  tiu.it'^'' 
a  south-westerly  direction  through  the  middle  of  Plw>*'^ 
it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on  the  borders  of  BcBolis.  S(ni» 
(ix.,  p.  31G.  Casaubon)  says  that  Parnassus  divided  Yuxi 
into  two  parts  ;  but  the  name  was  more  usually  r«t«*' 
to  the  loll}  111  II.  I  liii  upon  which  Delphi  was  h'.jJ'* 
According  to  Stepliauus  of  Byaantium  it  aoi  siLi^<>''r 
called  Ijirnaaaus,  because  the  ark  or  larnax  of  DhoIko 
landed  here  after  the  Hood.  (Ck»ninaie  Ovid,  U«i  ,  >  ' 
Pittsanias  (x.  6.  s.  1)  darim  tha  twoM  firom  ^vta^ 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Cleodora.  It  ia  ealkd  al  tbi 
day  Liakura. 

Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain  in  central  Cn*"- 
Sirabo  says  (viii.,  p.  379)  that  it  could  be  seen  ><-<ii> 
Acrocorinthus  in  Corinth,  and  also  states  (viiti  P' 
that  it  was  of  the  same  height  as  Mount  Helicon ;  Mt 
die  latter  point  he  was  mistaken,  according  t«  t^'^ 
Leake,  who  informs  us  tlV-ui  f  /v  i,i  Northfirn  Oree(f  '^^^^ 
p.  527)  that  Liakura  is  some  liundieds  of  toei  insect 
Pakenina,  which  is  the  highest  point  of  Helicon.  Vv^'*-' 
sua  waa  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  }-ear  eit"  ^'^  * 
whence  the  epithet  of  *  sttow  y.'  sa  penerally  appbed  M 
\Vp  piots  (SM|,h  ,  <!■:  {.  Tur.,  4-3  ;  Eurip.,  /y(«n.,21t)»*J| 
iireiinus  nuadcd  Greece,  we  learn  from  PauMHH* 
s.  .i,  A)  that  it  was  covered  with  snow.  ,  i 

Above  Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rock*  fro» 
the  mountain  is  frequently  called  by  tlw  pHf* 
beaded  (i^iciipv^),  one  of  which  Herodotus  (ftii.W  r'" 
Ilyampeia,  but  which  were  usually  called 
Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Cssialun  »T 
tlows  from  the  upj>er  port  of  the  mountain,  whicli  at  pf**^! 
•is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  bevenige.  ^'^^','*) 
w  liich  ooies  from  the  rock  waa  in  antioni  tiaif*  la!^^''  ^ 
into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  was  retained  for 
the  Pylhia  and  tho  oracular  priests.   The  fountaia  u 
mented  with  pendant  ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  "^S* 
tree.'     (Dodweirs  TratW*,  vol.  i-  p.  \''2.)  'J^ 
spring,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Delphi'- 
Corycian  cave,  sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Corjciati 
wbichPattianiM<i(.3^a.%5)spBaItsofaasttfav)C"'"  ' 
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«r  known  cavanu  (Cotnpwe  Slrabo.  ix.,  p.  417.)  When 
■  Persians  were  marching  a^^aiiist  Delphi,  a  i,  n  it  iiart  of 

inhaUitanta  took  refuge  in  this  cavenu  (lU-rou^  viii. 
)  It  IS  described  by  a  tnodcm  traveller  (liaikos,  in 
ilpole'a  CoUaetian,  &&.  toL  i«  p.  312)  «•  930  feet  long 
I  Denrlf  300  wule.  Aa  fkr  ihit  ear*  the  rwd  fhnn 
'.(ilii  uas  acfcislWo  by  hurses  and  mule*,  but  beyond  it 

a&i:eut  wait  ditTicuU  cvtiu  fur  mi  active  man  idvi^ 
ivifi  :  Paug^  X.  32,  s.  2.  6).  Above  this  cave,  and  near 
tuouait  of  ParnMSiM,  at  the  diatance  of  80  atadja  ffom 
Iphi  (Paua,  x.  3-2, «.  6),  ww  th»  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon, 
ruins  of  which  are  near  the  inij  l  rn  villai;e  of  Velitza. 
•  an  aceount  of  lUn  towns  in  .lie  a'jighbourhood  of  tlie 
riiav«us.  see  PHn<  is. 

.*AKN£LL.  THOMAS,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1679. 
^entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  13.  and 
ame  Matter  of  ArtA  in  1700.  In  tine  »aine  year,  though 
Ur  the  canonical  ai^e,  ho  waa  ordained  a  uencun,  n  dis- 
lialiun  having  botii  granted  by  the  bishop  of  Derry. 
out  throe  year.-*  afiurwardg  he  took  priest's  orders,  and 
\703  received  the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher  ttom  Dr. 
he,  the  biaitop  of  the  diocoaa.  Nearly  at  the  aame  time 
ntrried  Mrs.  Anne  Minobin,  by  whom  he  had  two  aona 
!  u  daii-htur.  Parnell  wa-*  ou  a  familiar  footing  with 
iuaJtug  vviii,  uf  iUe  uma  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  ejee- 
}  of  the  Whigs,  towards  the  clo«e  of  her  reign,  he  aban- 
lad  tliat  parQr*  to  which  he  bad  been  prarioualjr  attaohed, 
1  inu  flordially  weieovned  aa  an  adbevmt  hy  the  Oxfbid 
nmi-trntion.  Iliis  linpes  of  preferment  from  this  quarter 
VL'ver  were  di&appomted  by  tlie  diKminsal  of  the  Tones 
n  ofSiie  on  tlitj  death  of  the  (inoen.  Tliereafter  he  is 
ftaenled  to  have  fallen  into  intemperate  habila,  occa- 
ud,  it  is  said,  chiefly  by  the  untimely  death  ^one  ofhia 
4.  or  the  loss  of  bis  wife,  who  died  in  1712.  On  the  re- 
imendation  of  Swift,  he  obtained  a  prebend  from  Arch- 
wp  King  in  in  ];  and  in  May,  ]7\(i,  was  )>reU'nted  to 
vicarage  of  Fm  glass.  Uo  died  at  Chester,  on  Ins  way  to 
land,  in  July.  1717,  in  the  38lh  year  of  ht^  age.  A 
xted  editkm  of  hia  poenn  was  published  by  Pope  soon 
V  hi*  death,  and  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  A 
uiiie.  said  to  fUMitain  his  posth unions  works,  the  au- 
uttcity  of  which  is  Uoubtful,  appeared  in  Dublin  in  1768. 
a  poet,  Pamcll  it  pHDeipally  remarkable  for  the  moofth' 
a  and  ease  of  hia  Mniflcation*  and  tli«  eleganee  and 
litf  «K  hia  aentimenla.  Tbe  pieees  on  wfaieh  hit  ibme 

rp5t  are.  the  '  Rise  of  Woman,'  the  '  Fairy  Tale,'  the 
;.inn  to  Contentment,'  'Health.'  the  'Vigil  of  Venus' 
rv;;ilium  Veneiia),  the  '  N'ii.;iit-Piece  on  Death,*  the 
ik'gory  on  Man,'  and  'The  Hermit.'  Parnell  was  the 
tboref  the 'Life  of  Uomor'  prc8xed  to  Pope'a  transla- 
a,  certain  papora  in  the  *  Spectator'  and  *  Qilavdianit*  and 
fiou»  unacknowledged  perfornmnecs. 
'lifi'.  bv  Gi'IcUmilh  ;  P.iftirnl  Works,  Glasg  .  i;'<fl,  fol  ) 
I'ARODY  (from  the  Greek  irap^^io,  and  that  from  ifl^, 
ode).  A  parody  is  a  poetical  pleaiantcy,  whibb  eraaists 
Inniing  wiuit  in  intended  as  a  serious  composition  into 
ieola,  by  adapting  it  to  some  new  purpose,  or  by  the 
Wi.d  imitation  of  its  peeuliaritie.^.  It  had  its  origin 
fc^H}  the  Greeks,  from  vkho*e  lnni,'unge  the  name  is  de- 
ed. It  seems  to  be  synonymous  willi  the  French  travcxiie. 
noit  oomnoD  Ibrm  ia  that  in  which  a  perfvmanoe.  while 
frinoipal  Ibaturei  are  retained,  is,  hr  a  tlff^ht  change, 
<rted  from  it'^  proper  design,  atid  maae  to  bear  a  ludi- 
'u«  vilification.  Sometimes  the  alteration  of  a  single 
"I.  or  even  a  single  letter,  is  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
*hment  of  this.  Another  form  of  parody  ia  that  in  which. 
Aoot  any  change  in  the  original,  it  ineeiTea  a  ludieroua 
Wicter  by  its  application  to  some  object  quite  foreign  to 
'•H^innl  intention  of  the  author.    A  third  kind  consists 

i'smg  a  mean  and  i  idu-uluus  subject,  and  treating  it 
Uic  iiyle  and  manner  of  approved  writers ;  and  a  fourth, 
(^xemiiUfyiug,  in  the  illustration  of  any  subject,  the  di- 
ti  and  aimiditics  of  writers  held  in  little  esteem.  Of 
•Wt  te«  KMrts  of  parody,  more  successful  specimens  will 
itrcly  be  found  anywhere  than  those  whicli  occur  in  the 
"■k  entitled  •  Rejected  Addresses.'  Tlie  rules  of  parody 
•  I  es5>ept  to  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  the  mode  of 
'  ^''iiR  >t  It  if  neceaaaiy  that  the  sulyeet  ahould  be  ceie* 
^tH.  or  at  lent  well  known,  and  that  hi  treating  it  there 
tmour^  M  departure  from  the  requirements  of  good 

"^'l^'  u""  P^'"''''^"    also  employed  in  music,  and  is  given 
rtencb  writera  to  those  pieces  in  which  the  words 


hare  been  composed  for  the  music  and  not  the  mosiefor 

the  wortls. 

{Mftri  lie  rArad.  dr^  Bt/!f\-Lfttrct,tOta.  8.) 

PAU01>.  Tins  tcim,  which  signifies  *  a  word.*  has  been 
adopted  from  tbe  Norman* French  as  a  term  of  art  in  Bng- 
tish  law,  to  denote  ▼erfaal  or  oral  proceedings,  as  diatinKntshed 

from  matters  will,  li  have  been  recorded  in  public  tribunata 
or  ulhurwiMj  reduced  (o  writing.  Thus  a  parol  contract  is 
an  agreement  by  word  of  mouth,  as  opposed  to  a  contract 
by  deed.  Parol  evidence  is  the  testimony  of  witnesses  Kivea 
oralljr,  as  opposed  to  records  or  written  insfnimenta.  This 
is  the  popular  acceptation  of  parol ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
every ibinj;,  even  in  wnuiig,  is  parol  which  li  nut  under 
seal. 

The  formal  allegations  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  in  the 
common  UiW  courts,  railed  pleadings,  which  are  now  made 
in  writing,  were  formerly  conducted  orally  at  the  bar,  and 
in  the  year  books  are  connnuuly  deaoiuiiiale<l  tlie  parn/. 
Hence  in  certain  actions  l)iought  by  or  against  an  inf.mt, 
either  party  mav  suggest  the  fact  of  the  infancy,  and  pray 
that  the  praceaoin^s  may  be  stayed ;  and  where  sooh  a  sug- 
aestaon  was  oomphed  with,  tbe  tedjnical  phrase  was  that 
the  Parol  iamurrtd  (demoratus),  that  is,  the  pleadings 
were  suspended  until  the  infant  had  attained  his  full  a[;e. 

PAROS,  one  of  the  larger  Cyclades,  is  situatcil  we^t  of 
Naxos.  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  Ove  or  i>ix 
miles  wide.  Paras  ia  estimated  to  be  about  one  half  tbe 
sittof  NaMS:  it  is  ahont  36  miles  in  circnmlbrenca.  The 
surface  is  hillv,  but  the  hills  are  not  so  high  .is  those  of 
N  axos :  it  produces  corn,  abundance  of  fruit,  and  has  tluck« 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  swine,  and  plenty  of  partridges  and 
other  game.  Tbe  population,  according  to  Thiersch  {EttU 
de  la  UrieeX  tt  about  4000.  It  was  hartty  2000  at  the  en«l 
of  the  last  century,  when  Olivier  visited  the  idand.  But 
Paros  ^as  then  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  ayeaily 
visit  from  the  captain  pasiia's  lle<;t,  which  anchored  in  the 
port  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer,  ia  order  to  collect 
the  capitation>tax  from  Parus  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
During  this  lime  all  kinds  of  oppression  and  extortion  were 
practised  by  the  Turks  upon  the  defenceless  and  dispirited 
inhabitants.  Taurnefort,  a  century  earlier,  bore  witness  to 
tbe  same  kind  of  treatment.  The  head  town  of  Paros, 
called  Parichia,  is  on  the  site  of  the  aatient  town,  in  the  inner 
recess  of  a  bay  on  the  north-west  cosst  of  the  iaiand.  Tbe 
principal  harwntr  is  on  the  north-east  cosst.  snd  is  the  finest 
in  tlie  archipelago.  The  mountain  Marpesus,  now  cnlleil  Ca- 
prcsso.  near  the  centre  of  the  inland,  abounds  with  %thilo 
marble,  which  was  often  used  by  the  antient  sculptors.  On 
a  rock  above  the  cntranceof  one  of  the  quarries  Tournefort 
saw  a  baiteo-rilievo  representing,  as  he  conjectursd,  a  Bae* 
chanalian  feast,  some  of  the  figures  of  wliich  w  ere  unfinished. 
There  arc  four  or  five  villa;^es  on  the  islaiul.  besides  the 
capital,  and  sevenil  Greek  monasteries  scattered  about. 

Paros  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  the  Cretans,  and  to 
have  been  at  one  time  called  Minoa,  from  Minos,  king  of 
Creta.  It  attained  a  ^reat  degree  of  nrosperity  by  its  mari- 
time trade,  and  the  chief  town  was  wealthy  and  well  fortified. 
When  Darius  invaded  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Paros  sub- 
mitte<i  to  the  Persians,  and  furnished  sailors  for  tiie  Persian 
fleet,  in  consequence  of  which,  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
MiltiadM  went  with  an  Athenian  squadron  to  attack  the 
island ;  but  he  fiuledin  the  attempt,  and  received  tlw  wound 
of  which  he  shortly  nf^er  died.  [Miltiadk?.]  After  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salainis,  Themistocles  obliged  Paros  to 
pay  tribute  to  Athens.  The  island  afterwards  underwent 
the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  until  it 
fUl  at  last  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  Romans.  FSros  b 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  Adule  amonp  thn  ronnlriea 
subject  at  one  time  to  the  Ptolemies  of  pt.  When  the 
Franks  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  Paros,  like  most 
of  the  Cyclades,  became  subject  to  the  Venetians.  It 
formed  for  a  time  part  of  the  dukedom  of  Naxos,  but 
afterwards  became  a  separate  fsincipality  of  the  Venetian 
family  of  Yeniero.  under  which  it  remained  till  Barbaroeaa 
took  It  in  t!.p  xleenth  century.  Durinp  the  war  of  Can- 
dia  ill  the  following  century,  the  Venetian!*  landed  at  Paros; 
but  soon  after  abandoned  it,  after  destroying  the  olive  plant- 
ation, the  princiual  wealth  of  tbe  island.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  the  Russians  took  poeaassion  of 
I^iros.  and  made  it  for  a  time  the  station  of  tMir  lIseL  It 
now  beloncpi  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Tbo  Greek  inscription  csllsd  the'PAMAM  CHBOKlCtK 
was  found  in  this  island. 
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AVeil  of  Par>>8,  and  soparaled  from  it  by  anarrowchaniu-!,  1 
IS  the  smaller  island  calU'il  A)iiipani>,  r,iiiiuTly  OUmios.  | 
Tbe  inland  produce:*  soiue  corn,  and  contain!^  a  viliui;e 
frbaeh  is  inhabited  by  ft  finr  hundred  people.  Antiparun  is 
noted  for  its  natoml  om  or  groUo»  one  of  the  ULtgtat  ftnd 
liMot  that  is  known.  It  doMribed  hf  Tonrnt&rt  in  bio 
■  Tnmla*'  who  gire«  a  print  of  tho  intenor 


ColBorPafu*. 

Itritinti  Mtu^'im.   Actual  alte. 

PAROTI  A.    [Biun  ok  I'au  m>isr,  vol.  iv.,  p.  420,] 
PAROTID  GL.VNL)  (from  r-.t.  :,.  •  near.' and  o^-.  '  »ho 
ear')  is  the  largest  of  the  three  principal  glands  by  which  the 
saliva  is  secreted  and  poured  into  the  mouth.   The  parotid 

S'and*  are  situated,  one  on  each  side  of  the  face,  behind 
e  ascendin^r  part  of  the  loircr  jaw,  and  below  and  in  front 
of  tlie  ear.  Tlie  most  aiitn  i  i  portion  of  each  lies  up«iii  a 
part  of  the  niasseter  muisclu,  immediately  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  face,  at  the  most  backward  part  of  the  check ;  and 
benco  the  owin  diiotpBiie»  forwards,  penetrating  obliquely 
tbrougb  the  flit  of  the  «faeek  and  through  the  noeoinator 
muscle,  to  open  into  the  cuvitv  of  the  iikhiiIi  m  arly  opposite 
tollie  hecoiul  iii'>l,ir  tdotli  of  llieupjier  j;i\v.  The  inoro  pos- 
terior part  of  the  irland  is  iiliiced  m  an  intnr;ite  nKiiiner 
among  the  tissues  beliind  the  jaw  and  beneath  the  outer 
part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  fitting  into  the  imgidarltici 
that  are  left  between  them,  and  in  lonA  parta  paniQg  Tory 
deeply  down  beneath  the  skin. 

Tiie  structure  of  the  parotid,  like  that  of  all  the  glands 
secreting  saliva,  is  lobulated,  being  made  up  uf  n  number 
of  minute  cells,  the  terminations  of  the  branches  of  tlie 
main  duct,  upon  whoae  walls  a  net-work  of  capilliury  blood- 
vessels ia  arranged,  and  whieh  are  collected  together  in  nil* 
eertain  numbers  to  form  the  several  lohalea  of  which  the 
whole  glaml  ii  made  up.^  [Digestion.] 

The  principal  disease*  to  which  the  parotid  gland  is  sub- 
ject is  the  mumps.  [Mumps.]  It  is  ofien  attacked  with 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  thecourseof  severe  fevers, 
and  ii  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  different  kinds  of  malig- 
nant growths,  as  cancer,  fungus  ha<matodes,  fee.  In  these 
cases  the  wliole  or  tlie  alTected  part  of  the  gland  has  s  »tiio- 
times  been  removed  with  success,  but  the  oiieratnin  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  dangerous  ana  unrcriain  in 
anrgtry.  'Wounds  of  the  parotid  duct,  which,  from  its  ex- 
posed situation,  are  not  rare,  often  lead  to  tho  formation  of 
salivary  flstul.e.  the  constant  flowing  of  saliva  through  tho 
aperture  preventing  the  complete  liealing  of  the  skin,  and 
thus  establishing  a  permanent  opening  on  the  exterior  of 
the  cheek,  through  wliirh  the  saliva  Hows.  To  prevent  this 
evil,  the  abides  of  any  wound  in  which  it  is  suspected  that 
the  parotid  duct  is  dividadt  should  be  brought  together  with 
peculiar  eare,  and  held  in  exact  apposition  by  gentle  com- 
pression: for  its  cure,  when  the  flstiilous  (Hx  iihik  i<  forme  1, 
an  operation  is  generally  necessar)-,  wliicli  coiim^is  in  pei- 
Ibrating  the  interior  of  the  cheek  from  the  outer  opening, 
and  then  endeavouring,  bjr  compression  of  the  latter,  to 
tarn  the  eonneof  the  tiSun  inwardi,  and  reatoro  the  natural 
iM  into  the  mouth. 
PARR,  CATHRRINB.   [Hknry  VITI] 

PARR.  SAMUEL,  was  born  at  Harrow  on-the  Hill. 
1747,  where  his  father  was  a  suriicon  and  apothecary.  He 
was  early  distinguished  for  Ins  love  uf  books  and  his  apti- 
tOfle  at  learning.  He  received  his  education  at  the  graro- 
raar-sehool  of  Harrow,  and  i;avc  the  hii^hest  satisfkction  to 
the  masters  under  whom  he  wa-,  I'lared.  and  w  ho  pn  (hcted 
his  future  eminence.  In  his  litleeiiili  year  he  was  removed 
from  school  and  put  to  the  business  of  his  father.  But  the 
prograsa  he  had  made  in  olaiaioal  literature,  and  the  intel- 
leetaal  habits  be  bad  formed,  enabled  hhn  to  continue  his 
itadiao  with  the  greate-^t  advantage  and  success.  Being 
disgusted  with  the  employmenl  selected  for  him,  and  having 
early  displayed  a  mave  uikI  serious  disi-osiii  m,  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  clerical  profession,  and  an  attachment  to  eccle- 
aiastical  pomp  and  circumstance,  ii  was  al  lenf^th  deter- 
mined to  send  lum  to  the  university.  Acnoidingly,  in  1 765, 
ia  Ilia  nimtemtli  yaar,  ho  vaa  cBtand  at  Smanual  CoUege, 


Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself  with  im'at  dil.gtnfli 
to  classical  and  philologiral  piirsuiis.  Hut  h,>  fa  lifr4\::| 
soon  al\er,  he  was  cumpelled,  before  be  bad  uken  t 
degree,  to  relinquish  hia  aeadamic  career,  vhece  s» 
a  pniapeet  was  opmingupmi  him,  and  m  \W  \>ttm 
one  of  the  assistanta  in  if  arrow  School.  In  tth  iitiut»« 
he  remainc*!  fi\T  yoari^,  w  ith  the  fjrca'.est  creil;'.  tu  hmirt'T; 
and  on  the  <lcath  of  Dr.  Sumner.  olTcied  himstlf  as  itsridi' 
date  for  the  vacant  mastership,  but  without  MirrcM.  R| 
youth  was  the  ostensible,  while  in  all  probability  hii  pclmia 
were  the  real  objection  against  him  io  the  mind  oi  t(« 
governors.  With  bitterness  of  spirit  he  now  left  llic  r't 
of  his  birth  and  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  U(' » 
school  successively  at  Slanmore,  at  Colciie^ler,  ami  ai  N  •• 
wich.  In  I78C  he  settled  at  Ilatton.  in  Warwirbbirc 
the  small  livins  of  which  place  he  had  been  presented;  ir4 
hera  he  soent  the  remainoer  of  his  life^  in  diKhirgtcjdi 
dutiea  of  bis  parish,  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  sndicaff> 
miilitiiig  those  stores  of  philological  Uarr.ir;  fiir»!;i^'' ii 
became  so  eminently  distinguished.  Tiie  highwt  f.r;<^ 
nient  he  obtained  in  the  church  was  a  prebendal  f  t' t 
Su  Paul's  The  Whigs,  to  whom  he  had  attarbol  b  =  i 
had  few  opportunities  of  disposing  of  the  patronage  iUx 
^fate  ;  and  wlu  ii  tlie  occasion  olTered,  lx)id  Grenulkirt 
a  base  and  cool  ingratitude,  urged  a;.Miiist  bin),  vhoWw 
long  and  so  faithfully  served  his  party. his  uniiopulari!} rtb 
the  members  of  bis  profession.  In  fact,  while  be«ti^!a 
party,  he  did  not  atueh  or  fix  himself  upon  tbshfiniali 
of  his  party. 

Parr  wa.s  a  man  of  great  talents,  of  very  exteniiwl«f> 
ing,  and  of  pre-eminent  conversational  powers;  butkni 
vain,  arrogant,  and  overbearing.  His  friend*  linfilf 
raprasent  him  as  possessing  much  benevolence  3i>  i  k 
neea  «f  foeling ;  but  he  required  the  most  aljcct  subu> -iia 
and  exacted  the  most  slavish  attention  firom  til  tin  i^- 

proarhed  him,  or  he  never  hesitated  about  infflltinj » 
making  himself  exquisitely  offeii-ive  to  tlieiii.  Neithet* 
some  of  his  acts  be  altogether  reconcile<l  with  the  ciiiii'a 
of  generosity  ascribed  to  him.    He  printed  an  e<J'l^*  ' 
BeUeadenus  [BsuvNnBNVs],  with  a  prefiice.  in  *wt^ 
ettVlgised  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  iris  At"*"***"  | 
grtorum,  I-ord  North.  Fox.  and  Burke  ;  but  he 
undertaken  the  task  ratlier  for  the  sake  of  l>eaTd4 » 
political  foes  than  passing  an  encomium  upn  his  p'J* 
friends.    He  re-published  'Tracts  by  Warburtcr.  i>n 
Warburtonian,*  to  annoy  Bishop  Hurd,  the  «<l>lf 
bnrton :  and  felt  no  compunction  about  injuring  tw 
the  latter,  whom  he  pretended  to  admire  and  respecl,''" 
c  uUi  only  quarrel  with  the  former,  who  bad  given  bun " 
offeni  c  save  what  an  inordinate  and  niorlnd  kIi*^''- 
might  imagine.   In  his  literary  and  political  d!spu!<*  B 
argued  and  declaimed  with  the  fiercencia  of  part}  Ik  ^ 
and  the  petulance  of  self-love,  and  forgot  alise  l» f 
equities  and  the  decenries  of  controversy,  nwugl".  - 
questioned  ahiliiy,  In-  spoke  and  wrote  wiih  tlif  fl-  '"^! 
ready  knowledi^e,  rather  than  with  the  piofoui  dnc^' ''^^ 
ginal  thought  or  the  compa»s  of  a  philosophic  su:'-  " 
was  a  determined  and  viulent  Whig,  but  be  bad  i-^ 
views,  no  just  sentiments,  with  respect  to  freedom  ;  * 
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lily.    It  must  be  stated  however  that  on  tl.e!<  *u6j«rt«^ 
mind  underwent  a  change  in  the  latter  part  of  hi>i  '>^ 
his  notions  about  civil  and  religious  liberty  wrroi  '^  V^; 
eteareat  or  the  meat  comprehensive,  for  ^«  li 
commend  conciliation  to  the  Catholics  and  ibc 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  suggest  persecution  againrttwW^ 
tho<lists.  I 

He  left  a  vast  mass  of  papers  behind  him.  codm?'' 
his  correspondence,  and  of  historical,  critical.      "'^ '  ^ 
steal  disquisition.  His  published  whlings.  by  Dr.  , 
fill  eight  thtck  8to.  volumes.  They  are  disttflgaitM 
copious  erudition,  a  ready  concejition,  nnJ  a  "8""^  j, 
ample  style.    But  he  has  left  no  great  w  rk  :  i':'^"''  ^,, 
name  go  down  to  posterity  associated  w  n  h  tr.n  imr"  ^_ 
principle  or  extensive  literary  undertaking.  His  fm:)^'  '^^^ 
upon  a  learning  whteh,  whatever  may  have  been  n*  ' 
racy  and  it."  extent,  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  oo  Wj'';/ 
rable  results,  and  ujwn  a  cuIIh(ju;«1  P"*"*'" 
exci  ption  of  Dr.  Johnson,  left  ium  wiih,  ul  u  rn  d,  "1.1?, 
18'2  j.  Ill  tho  "9th  vear  of  his  age,  and  was  buricdal  U»"*" 

l\\RRA.  [Ralmd*.] 

PARRAL.  [MaxiCAN  Statks.]  _ 
PARRHA'SIUS,  son  and  pupU  of  l»«aofcW»»»*" 
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£ph<^sus,  but  became  a  citizen  of  Atbeoii.  He  r&iscd  the 
I  of  pntnting  to  perfcctiun  »  M  (hatisexftltoA  tnd  eM«n- 
1  il«  covparid  bis  thvM  ptal  predecewon  with  one 
other,  rpjeoted  that  wbicli  w«fle»9eptionab1e,and  adopted 

i;  which  was  admirable  in  each.  Tiio  classic  invention 
Pi'ivgnolus  the  magic  tunc  uf  Apolludorus,  and  the  ex- 
isiic  di-sigtiof  Zcuxii,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  i'aiT- 
«iut;  utwt  Uiejr  bad  produced  in  practice  he  mluccd  to 
my.  He  so  cirouniMribed  and  deBnerl.  v\y*  (^uiniihan 
1st.  Or.,  xii.  Iti),  all  iho  pnwcis  aad  objects  of  ari,  tljut  h*- 
s  leaned  the  Legislator;  and  ail  coutempoiary  and  sub»e- 
mi  uvUils  aduptfld  hia  standard  «f  divine  and  baroic 

£«rti<jtis. 
rrii  i^iua  litMi^ilf  was  aware  of  btt ability:  he  assumed 
i}nltict  uf  the  Elegant  c'A,i3pu{iairoc),  and  styled  him»elf 
iiKC  of  Painters ;  he  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him!>elf 
ihtiiajii-s  xii.,  p.  543.  Casaub.).  in  wlin  Ii  lu-  proclaimed 
liirih-place,  celebrated  hi»  father,  and  iDcU  uded  that  iu 
ib'jlflhe  art  of  painting  had  attained  larfLLtiun.  lie  also 
Ured  bimwlf  to  be  dMoended  from  Apullu.  and  earned 
arrngaoeeaofitraa  to  dedicate  his  ovn  portrait  in  a  temple 
UiTcury, and  thusi receive  ll;f  addnii'tn  uf  ihc  muUitudu'. 
icmust.,  XIV.)    lie  wore  a  purple  robe  and  a  tiuldtni  gar- 
1 ;  lie  carried  a  staff  wound  round  with  londriU  of  gold, 
I  hissaodaU  were  bound  with  golden  at  raps.  (iEliao,  for. 
r/..  ix.  1 1.)  It  apaeara  than  ibat  Pliuy  j  u*tly  tema  him 
most  insolent  and  moat  anotanlof  artiat*.  iHitL  /Vo/.. 

.\.  10,  36.) 

"le  branch  of  art  i:\  which  Pairhasius  eminently  ex- 
ed  was  a  beautiful  outline  wt  well  in  form  as  axaeation, 
iicuUrly  in  the  extremities,  for,  says  Pliny,  when  com» 
id  With  himself,  the  intermedi.ito  pruis  wc  i  r  inferior, 
bo  of  the  most  celebrated  vvork-i  oC  i'an  h.ism-.  «  ;is  his 
^uncal  figure  i -f  ihe  AMu man  jieoi)le,  i-r  Demos,  i'linv 
.thai  it  represe  nled,  and  expressed  equally,  all  the  good 
bad  <(uaUties  of  the  Atbeniaus  at  the  »iime  time;  one 
bt  traee  the  cUangeable,  the  irritable,  the  kind,  the  un- 
,tbe  forgivuii^.  the  vam-Rlorious.  tbe  pr  oud,  the  humble, 
tierce, and ibe t imid.  H^w  all  thes*'(iiiitiiistin^'uiidcoun- 
etiii?  Qualities  could  have  been  lepieseiiicd  at  the  same 
e,  it  is  uilficuU  to  conceive;  if  we  are  lo  sup^ieit  to  have 
0  a  single  figure,  it  is  very  eeriaia  that  it  could  not  have 
R  such  as  Pliny  has  deseribedit  (xxxv.  10-36),  for.  except 
■itnlnl>,  it  is  t  jta'ily  iii-  oii)puti1>lc  with  the  means  of  art. 
'>it;iivismi>  pautlt_d  a  ihciseuii,  whicii,  after  the  general 
iiatioii  of  Gieece,  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  It 

>  prulablv  fur  thi.<>  picture  ibat  be  was  made  a  citizen  of 
letis.  When  Euphranor  remarked  that  the  Theseus  of 
rliasuis  had  f'd  u|'r.n  rose-;,  and  his  own  upun  hi»ef,  be 
us  III  havt  allude'l  puriicularly  to  the  style  ut'dusign,  and 
u^  Kiiu  might  suppose,  to  the  colour ;  Uir,  as  Wiiickclmann 
olMirved,  the  word  used  by  Plutarch  (yXa^upuc.  'ele- 
Itj')  rehttesexpreaslv  toform.  (De  Ghr.  Ath..  i.)  Accord- 
t')  the  tasile  of  Euphranor,  the  figure  of  I'arrbasius  was 
c-luKuiit,  too  delicate,  too  ctrcminale  fur  heroic  beauty, 
tiny  enumerates  many  other  works  l>)  Parrhu^ius;  a 

eommander  in  his  armour;  a  Meleaucr,  lieruuleStSnd 
H'us  upon  the  same  tablet;  Ulys>ses  feigning  insanity; 
lor  and  PoUux :  Bacchus  and  Virloe;  a  Cretan  nurse 

>  an  infant  in  her  arms ;  a  priest  effleiating,  with  an 
ndant  youth  bem  iny  inot  nso  ;  two  youthful  boys,  in 
.'h  were  admirably  licpiclcd  the  innocent  simplicity  ot 
ngc,  and  its  happy  security  from  all  care;  a  Philiscus; 
elopbus;  an  AchUlcsi  an  Agamemnon;  an  ^neas; 
tm  famous  pictures  of  Hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  war- 
I.  one  inaction,  the  other  in  repose,  admirably  paint  ' 
»riha.sius  amused  himself  also  with  painting  sronli  liin 
'US  pieces.  The  Archigallus  mentioned  by  Pliny  was 
t  probabijr  of  this  description,  both  from  the  particular 
ur  of  Tiberius  with  wbicn  it  was  honoured,  and  the  pe- 
ir  nature  of  the  rites  of  Cybele,  whose  chief  priest  was 
ArchigaliUH.  To  this  class  we  may  add  tbe  picture  of 
I'Bger  and  Alalaiit.a,  nioittionod  by  Siietonni«  (  Tth.,  r.  44). 

picture  wan  bequeathed  to  Tiberius  on  the  eoiKhtians 
if  he  should  he  offended  with  tiie  subject,  he  !,houl<I  re- 
Mil  it<)  stead  1.00U,UU0  sesterces  (*<^ie3  U-S,' about 
The  emperor  not  only  preferred  the  picture  to  the 
oy,  but  iiad  it  li\ed  up  m  hi-,  (jwn  ehamU.  r,  where  the 
liigallua  was  also  preserved,  and  wh  ch  vas  valued  at 
LX.  or  60,00U  sesterces  (about  '>  mi/. ).  The^'  productions 
Ue  Parrhaaius  to  the  epithet  of  Pomograpb.  and  prove 
thiaatrlv  of  painting  waa  in  ihafaion  long  bdtea  tbe 
Jaeef  Qreeiuii  art. 


Plutarch  instances  Parrhasius's  picture  of  Ulysses  feign* 
ing  insanity  aa  an  immoper  aul^ect  for  the  pencil,  yet 
reconciled  to  our  laata  thioogb  the  spirit  of  the  conception 
and  the  tralh  of  the  execution.   {Dti  And.  IWt.^ 

Pavrlia-iiis  painted  a  Herculc*.  which  he  alTirmed  was  a 
fackimiiti  (ti  the  gud  as  he  had  frequently  appeared  to  him 
in  his  dieums.  (Atlienteus,  xii.  6  U.>  He  painted  also  n 
Pbiloctetes.  {Anthol.  Ur^  n.  26,)  Piiny  mentions  a  con- 
test between  Psrrhasius  and  Timanlhes  of  Cvthnos,  in  which 
thf!  former  was  beaten  :  the  siibjci  t  of  th<»  picture  was  the 
ci  infest  of  Ulysses  and  A  jax.  The  pioud  paiiiler,  indignant 
ai  the  (leei-iiin  (jf  tl;e  ii.  lL^cs.  is  said  to  have  remarked, 
that  tbe  unfortunate  son  of  Telamon  was  foi  a  second 
time,  in  the  nme  cause,  defeated  by  an  unworthy  rivat. 
(Athen  ,  xii.  54.1.) 

Pliny  rennds  also  a  trial  uf  skill  between  Parrhasiusaad 
Zenxis,  ni  wliu'h  tlie  laitei'  a'.luwed  in-  Lriapi-s  to  ha\e  beea 
.sui pas^L'fl  liy  the  drapery  of  lh«  farmer:  this  contest,  says 
i'"u-i:li,  '  jl  uoi  .1  tVolic,  was  an  effort  of  puerile  dexterity.* 

Tbe  story  told  by  Seneca  uf  Parrhasius  having  crucified 
an  old  Olynthian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  Prometheus 
eliaincd,  that  he  niijiit  >ei/«fiMin  naturcihe  true  expression 
lif  Ixjiddy  a^uny,  <-^nnot relate  lathis  Parrhasius,  and  is  pro- 
bably a  Action  :  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  tlte  *CotH 
troversies'  (v.  10)  of  the  preceptor  of  Nero.  Olynthus  was 
taken  by  Philip  intheseoondyearof  the  lOflth  Olympiad,  or 
u.c .  T  ir,  whii'h  is  nearly  hfdf  a  century  later  than  the  latest 
uccuual*  wu  have  ot  I'arrhasiuii.  Socrates  died  in  the  U6th 
Olympiad,  and  Parrhasius  must  therefore  have  been  already 
celebrated  before  that  lime,  from  bis  dialogue  with  tluit 
philosopher  upon  tbe  principles  of  art  aa  preserved  by  Xe^ 
niiphoii.  (Affim  ,m.  U>.)  He  i-  oxen  mentioned  by  Pau)>/in:as 
*X.  'IH)  ill  the  b4th  Olvmptad,  when  lie  js  said  tu  liavu 
painted  a  battle  cf  tiie  Lapiiluc  and  Centaurs  on  the  shield 
uf  llie  Minerva  of  Phidias  at  Athens:  supposing  such  to 
he  ttie  rase  ^for  although  imrpobable,  it  is  still  not  impoati- 
ble),  Parrhasius  if  living,  must  have  been  at  least  I'iOyeart 
of  age  when  i*hihp  took  Olynthus.  A  similar  story  is  totd 
of  GiLiMo,  with  probably  uiueh  tniih;  and  soma  hnv^ 
also  iiaid  the  same  uf  Micliael  Auselo  BuonarottL 

PARROT.  [PSITTAC1D.«.] 

PARSK£S.  JPsnsiA.] 

PAR6LSY.  The  garden  parsley  (I^irafMmim  mtivmO 

is  a  hardy  l»irntiial,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  iiitrod need  iu'.o 
this  cuuauy  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
There  are  (brco  varieties,  two  of  which  are  well  known,  and 
commonly  used  as  pot-herbs,  and  for  garnishing,  namely  : 
the  coffttnon  or  pkan'haved  ;  the  curled ;  and  the  Hamburg, 
large  OT  carrot  rrtrifH,  v.  hich]ail  is  cultivated  only  for  its 
roots,  occa?»ioiiaWy  used  as  youns  carrots.  The  curled  va- 
riety is  by  far  the  in  >  t  useful,  and  from  its  beautilul  <  utl.  d 
foliage  it  cannot  be  uu»takcn  for  ihe^tAuta  Cynavium^  or 
fool's  parsley,  a  poiboiious  plant  somewhat  lesembliog  the 
plain-leaved  parsley.  [/Kthvjsa.] 

The  cuUivntion  is  simply  that  of  sowing,  usually  in  spring, 
in  sbaHow  ilnlK  aUoui  a  foot  apart ;  or  in  single  rows  aluiig 
the  borders  u(  a  kuchen-earden.  Tbe  Hamburg  requires 
to  be  sown  in  bibulous  l^bt  soil,  such  as  would  suit  the 
earrot.  like  which  it  rewiires  in  all  respects  to  be  treated. 

PARSNIP.  The  eiiltivated  pursn  i  p  ( BuHnaea  sativa)  is 
a  na'ive  u{  England,  and  ranks  amongst  the  hardiest  uf 
kueheu-i;arden  productions,  as  is  provud  by  the  fari  of  its 
having  withstood  the  intense  frost  if  \b3H.  in  the  open 
ground.  There  tue  four  varieties,  namely,  the  Comnmitt 
Guernsey,  Hoftoir-rrotmeH,  and  Round  or  Tumin  ranted. 
Tlie  Hollow-crowned  ha<»  been  found  the  best  The  mode 
ol  culture  i»  vety  si;nple.  The  soil  ought  to  be  deep  and 
rather  l.gbt,  but*  hy  no  means  adhesive;  and  it  ^hmilil  Ijo 
trenched  to  the  depth  of  at  least  two  feet.  In  order  that 
the  roots  may  be  clean  and  sound,  fteAi  manure  should  not 
be  applied ;  indeed  if  the  soil  be  in  tolerably  good  condition, 
no  manure  is  required ;  ond  on  the  contrary,  if  It  be  poor,  a 
more  liberal  supjjly  should  he  t;i\eii  in  the  previous  sea^dn, 
so  that  any  immediate  appliciiuuii  nluug  with  the  paiisuip 
crop  is  not  requisite. 

The  aeed  sbotdd  be  town  in  March,  and  as  early  in  that 
month  aa  the  weather  and  state  of  the  soil  will  permit,  in 

shallow  drills  eir^liteen  inrhMitparl,  the  phints  being  after- 
wai-ds  thinned  to  ubuut  a  tout  Uiuadur  lu  ilic  lows.  Ihe 
roots  are  not  in  perfection  for  culinary  purposes  till  their 
Arst  season's  growth  is  completed,  wbicn  is  indicated  by  ibtt. 
decay  of  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves. 
Some  may  be  then  token  up,  their  topi  out  ofl^butnotto^ 
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cloBoly.  and  the  roots  stored  in  sand  in  a  cool  place,  bo  as  to 
^uard  a^niniit  the  stimuli  oflight  and  heat  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. This  precaution  of  sturinf^  in  the  early  part  of  winter 
is  only  necessary  in  case  of  frost  becoming  so  severe  as  to 
render  the  operation  of  removal  dittlcult:  but  the  whole  of 
the  crop  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  before  vegetation 
Tfloommcnces  in  the  spring,  and  treated  as  above. 

KcHidcs  the  use  of  the  roots  for  the  kitchen,  a  wine  is 
sometimes  prepared  from  them.  Abounding  in  saccharine 
matter,  they  affiird  by  distillation  an  ardent  spirit,  the  pro- 
cess of  fcrmentution  being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  portion  of  matt  liquor. 

PAR.SON    [RKNKriCK,  p.  219.J 

PARTHKNAY.  [Skvrks.] 

PARTIIF/NIUS,  the  antient  name  of  the  Bartan  or 
Bartin.  This  river  rises  in  Mount  Olgassys,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  mountain-chain'wiiich  runs  from  Mysia 
towards  Armenia,  and  is  known  by  Ibo  names  of  Ida,  Olym- 
pus, &c.  It  flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction  into  the 
Euxine,  and  separates  Bitbynia  and  Paphlagonin.  The 
country  through  which  it  (lows  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful. 
(Strabo,  xii.  543;  Tourncfort,  vol.  li..  p.  bS.)  Ovid  (A'.r 
Ibnto,  iv.  10.  I.  49)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  8) 
speak  of  the  Parthenius  as  a  rapid  stream  ;  and  Xenoplion 
{Anab,  v.  6,  s.  9)  says  that  it  is  impassable.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  (ii.  ti34). 

Tiic  etymology  of  the  name  is  differently  cxplainctl.  The 
Greek  writers  connect  it  with  the  Greek  word  parthenos, 
'  «  virgin,'  and  for  the  most  part  suppoi>c  that  it  derived  its 
pamo  from  Artemis  being  accustomed  to  bathe  in  its 
waters.  (Apoll..  Argon.,  ii.  938.)  Slrabo  (xii.,  p.  543)  sup- 
poses that  it  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  fertile  country 
through  which  it  flows;  but  the  name  waH  probably  a 
native  word,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  Greek  par- 
thennx,  except  an  accidental  similarity  of  sound.  Some 
modern  writers  imagine  that  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
Hebrcw-PhcBnician  phorath,  which  means  fruitful.  The 
antient  name  is  still  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  who  call  it 
Bartin,  or  Bartiin,  but  it  is  railed  Dolap  by  the  Turks. 

PARTHENON  {napiivuv),  the  temple  of  the  virgin 
goddess  Athene,  or  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens,  is 
situated  on  the  Acropolis  of  that  city.  This  edifice  was  erected 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  (about  B.C.  448).  The  architects 
were  Callirratcs  and  Ictinus,  and  the  sculptures  were  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  and  his  assistants.  Tliis  temple  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  refined  example  of  the  Grecian 
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Doric  style,  and  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Yet  its  grandeur  was  by  no  means  owing  to  its  extraordinary 
dimensions,  since  in  point  of  size  it  falls  very  short  of 
many  other  structures,  modern*  as  well  as  antient,  its  ex- 
treme length  being  only  228  feet,  and  its  breadth  100,  and 
the  interior  of  the  cclla  only  1 45  ft.  6  in.  by  63  ft.  6  in.,  which  is 
little  more  as  to  length  than  thesixeofthe  Elgin  Hall  in  the 
British  iVIuseum.  vix.  143  by  46  feel.  Technically  described. 


this  temple  was  peripteral  octastvle,  that  »,  itbdcohan 
along  its  sides  and  at  both  en ^s,  viz.  eight  beootk 
pediment,  making  in  all  46  cotumns  there  being.  uhMm. 
tho»e  at  the  angles,  1 7  on  each  side,  or  16  ttHRaoliiiS 
Besides  these  external  columns,  there  vat  likewiie  a  i3 
of  inner  columns  at  each  end,  forming  the  pnnagr3l 
opisthodomus,  namely  six,  not  however  placed  m  arii< 
usually,  but  the  extreme  columns  in  front  of  the  tnia» 
tending  from  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  relit  itntfia 
hyptethral,  thnt  is.  the  central  space  between  the 
along  each  side  was  open  to  the  skv.  This  portwa  of 
structure  however  was  so  shattered  by  an  explotioB  ii 
when  it  was  used  as  a  powder-magazine  brtbcTarUii 
time  of  the  city  being  besieged  by  the  Veneiim  tht li 
original  design  is  now  altogether  matter  of  coiijectan;|i; 
sides  which,  the  interior  of  the  temple  had  been  nmwW 
injured  by  having  been  converted  first  rato  i 
church,  and  anerwards  into  a  Turkish  mo*que.  Sol, 
in  its  present  shattered  and  mangled  state,  it  Hthe 
tion  of  all  travellers  and  artists  who  have  bebiM 
some  of  whom  have  spoken  of  it  in  tenxn  of 
that  appear  quite  exaggerated.  It  is  said  that 
remains  of  it  fur  exceetL  any  idea  that  can  bedtmirfl 
descriptions  or  drawings,  and  that  it  appears  lobe 
much  larger  scale  than  it  really  is.  In  lU  origiDiI 
deed  the  effect  must  have  been  exceedingly  iiB{ 
fine;  taking  the  building  by  itself,  without 
vantages  of  site,  locality,  climate,  &c.,  it  was  distil 
beauty  of  material,  exquisiteness  of  execution, 
of  style;  while  to  these  architectural  merits  nuA 
the  extraordinarily  rich  display  of  sculpture  in  the 
the  metopes,  and  the  frieze  along  the  exterior  vt 
and  also  the  decoration  of  painting  [PoLTCtaon' 
bronze  ornaments.  The  chief  portion  of  the  scolpt 
edifice  was  removed  by  Lord  Elgin.  [Eloix  M 
circumstance  called  forth  at  the  time  se^Treaai 
though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  ' 
<langer  of  those  relics  of  art  being  utterly 
the  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and  others, 
of  art  that  originally  decorated  the  interior  or 
the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Minerva,  39  feet 
was  the  work  of  Phidia*.  Tliis  figure  w.-is  omii 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  4U  talents  according  to 
but  according  to  Philochorus,  44  talents,  or  aboil 
sterling  ;  of  which  however  it  was  stripped  bf  ' 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter 
death  iif  Pi'!  vl'-; 
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*  For  tlw  dinrationi  of  the  MmUVsIm,  whkb 


FUo  of  a  portion  of  Uie  Acroi<oU«.  A,  ll>t  riilWi* 

Since  the  establishment  of  King  Olbo's 
1833,  excavations  hiive  been  made  on  the  A< 
around  the  Parthenon,  and  a  great  number  of 
sculpture  and  architecture  have  been  '"""f''*,  i^; 
Some  of  the  fallen  columns  have  alw  been  "P*** 
measures  taken  to  restore  the  structure  as  fwst*", 
stances  will  permit.    For  particulars  as  to  the  o™*!? 
dimensions,  see  Colifmn,  page  385,  aod  if'l**''S5i 

In  1»23,  an  edifice  was  begun  on   '   "  ' 
burgh,  which  was,  externally  at  least, 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  but  after  fourteen  •^''^jm 
put  up,  it  was  discontinued,  nor  u  there  sny  pfP* 
being  erer  completed. 


•  For  Uie  d. 
llMk  leni|<l*,< 
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PA'RTHENOPE  (Zoology).  [Parthknopiani.] 

PARTUENO'FIANS.  Xbk  Uibs,  in  the  armngemcnt 
>r  M.  MiliM  Edwards,  correspondi  m  irly  to  the  genua 
Hirfhejiofif  a>  eslalilislied  by  Fuhririus,  but  tho  spec>e!i  are 
ci>jrutecl  by  M.  K  lwaids  into  the  gi-niua  Eumedonut,  Eur 
■ij'ioin'\  Lamhrus.  Par t^i '■nope,  tim\  Cryftof  odnt,  furtninga 
ifiiurul  gruup  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  last-nuned  zoo- 
u^ot,  eatublmhe:)  the  paiHgsMtirwn  UmJAroimCIIauda] 
All  the  Cyclometope*.  , 

Ckaracter$  of  fhe  Tribe. — Carapace  ordinarily  triungular 
nJ  !i:udly  loii^or  than  it  is  wide;  its  latero  jiostLTinr  bor- 
't'!-s  ill  general  nearly  transverse,  attd  the  latero-auterior 

'  lets  I'ullowing  the  samo  direction  as  the  cdgM  of  thu 
wtrum;  but  Um  Iftteral  parU  of  the  onrnpacc  are  tome- 
imes  roundod,  and  its  surboe  is  nearly  always  hu&sy  and 
I'lorculous.  RijHiriim  in  (general  small  and  entiie,  or  only 
uirhi'd  at  the  end;  thu  ryes  arc  ntaily  always  j^rfectljT 
;lr;u:tile;  the  basilary  joint  of  l\\e  exteryial  anleniiir  sMmn- 
ujus  presents  the  same  disposition  as  in  the  Mmana,  but  in 
M  great  majority  of  ca^es  it  is  quite  otherwise;  it  is  short, 
nd  is  not  joined  to  the  neighbouring  perls  of  the  shell ;  its 
xlemal  border  does  not  concur  to  form  the  lower  orbital 
•all,  and  its  cxlromity  d  ies  not  iLarli  to  the  fruiit ;  the 
luvcable  stem  uf  theise  antennns  is  iihurt,  aiid  takes  its 
rigin  in  a  sap  of  the  internal  orbital  angle.  The  eptslomg 
I  much  wider  than  it  is  loDg,  and  the  fionn  of  the  external 
irr-feH  h  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Maitnu.  The  anterior 
"/  are  very  rinich  developed,  and  widen  so  as  nearly  to 
)ake  a  rijjiit  unyle  with  the  body  :  in  the  male  tiiey  arc 
tways  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  post-fronlal  portion 
f  the  carapaee,  and  sometimes  four  times  as  long ;  the 
end  is  netrly  always  triangular,  and  the  dew  suddenly 
DrvMl  downwards,  so  that  its  axis  forms  a  very  marked 
Bgte  with  that  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding  feet  arc,  on 
he  contrary,  short ;  the  second  pair  in  i,'eneral  are  less  than 
nee  and  a  half  of  the  length  of  the  ]H>st-frontal  portion  of 
be  carapace,  and  the  others  progressively  diminish.  The 
hdomen  in  the  male  presents  oouaidenble  differenees  in 
he  nenher  of  distinet  joints,  whilst  in  the  fhroele  there  are 
hvays  seven. 

(Jeograp/tical  Distribution. — Tho  tribe  i»  widely  dislri- 
uted,  anu  species  are  found  in  the  English  GfaeMMl,  the 
>Iediterraneaii  Sea.  and  tiie  Indian  Ocean. 

J'laee  in  the  System.~'Th»  ParthenopiMis  are  pleeed  by 
1  Milne  Bdweids  between  the  JfoieiM  iiid  the  <^feh- 
iftopet. 

Eunicdonus.  (Edwards) 
This  genus,  in  the  opinioQ  of  the  lust-naracd  author, 
«:ablishe9  in  some  sort  the  pssaage  between  the  Steno- 
kyncht  and  the  iltiAeaias  on  eneeideb  and  Eurymme,  Lam- 
rr/f.  and  Birfflenope,  on  the  other. 
'I'^rieric  Character .  —  Cnrapace  nearly  pentagonal,  as  in 
irlhennpe,  but  it  scarcely  ever  goes  be)on'i  tho  level 
!  ilie  third  pair  of  feet,  //offy  depressed ;  rostrum  very 
idc  and  very  much  advancotC  and  divided  at  its  ex- 
n-mity  only ;  eyee  very  short,  their  peduncle  entirely  filling 
be  orbits,  which  arc  circular,  a  character  which  again 
ppruximates  this  genus  to  the  Slenorhynchs ;  internal 
ntennee  bent  back  very  obliquely  outw  ards ;  external  an- 
enns}  but  little  developed;  their  Hrst  joint  does  not  dis- 
irtctly  coneut  in  the  formation  of  the  lower  wall  of  the 
rbit;  their  moveable  stem  ariaea  in  the  alit  which  the  two 
itemal  angles  of  that  ctTity  leave  between  them'nearl^  as 

t  the  Parthenope-*,  and  their  terminal  joint  is  very  short. 
Iio  e/.i'jf/o///i?  IS  aliorler  tl.aa  in  most  of  ihe  O.ryrhijurhs. 
Ik-  crt'  Tiial  jaw/fe!  present  nothing  remarkable.  In  the 
ule  the  flrst  pair  of  thoracic  feet  are  stout  and  much 
tagerthan  the  succeeding  ones;  all  these  bat' ere.  a  little 
ontpreased;  and  their  thira  joint  is  surmounted  by  a  crest 
hlf  h  is  not  distinctly  visible  on  Iheir  other  joints.  The 
^rui  d  pair  of  feet  are  rather  s-liiirU  r  than  the  third  and 
Xih,  which  arc  nearly  as  lutif,'  as.  the  fourth  :  instcid  of 
p|n^  placed  on  the  samo  level,  they  are  inserted  ahnve  so 
t  partially  to  cover  them.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is 
ompoaed  of  seven  joints,  the  two  Bist  of  wfaidh  are  visible 
n  the  dunal  surfnre  of  the  body.  Abdooien  of  the  ibnale 
tiknown  to  M.  Edwards. 
Kxample,  Eumcdonus  ni'^T. 

Deeeription. — This  small  and  only  known  species  is  re- 
■rkahto  for  the  cieet  prolongation  on  each  side  of  the 
■rapace :  these  poTnts are  directed  outwards,  and  their  base 
rvupies  the  whole  of  the  henatio  region.  There  are  some 
■peasione  on  the  upper  sumee  of  tho  eoapMSb  irttialt  1% 
p.      No.  1075. 


like  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  covered  by  small  miliary  gra- 
nulations. The  rostmm  ie  venr  widew  wUt  sightly  ,iioMhed' 
at  the  vnd,  and  about  One-third  i>f  the  length  of  the  entkw 

carapace.  The  autcr;or  feet  are  armed  wuh  a  ^  r.m.^  s|iine 
which  occupies  the  lower  border  of  the  carpiis,  and  iwu»mall 
points  placed  on  the  upper  bolder  of  tile  hand,  which  is 
slightly  tumid.  The  pincers  are  armed  with  WNne  rounded  - 
teeth,  oud  arc  not  sensibly  curved  inwvde.  Tilt  nlher ftet 
are  slightly  hairy.  Colour  brouted UmIc.  .  .'•  ..(<./< 
£ooa/t/y.— Coasts  of  Chiiftu  .. 

'••••n>r 
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Eurynome.  (Leach.) 
This  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  GdwaidSk«eteblistiesth« 

passage  between  ihc  Lambri  and  the  other  Oxvi  liyiu  lis. 
The  general  form  of  the  bod>  and  Ws  aspect  appVo.ximates 
thtsi-  truslaecans  to  I\ir(/i('/in}  t\  wiaUt  the  <li>po»ition  of 
their  external   antcniiie  m  similar  to  what  i»  seen  in 

Muiu. 

(Jmeric  Characier.-^ Carapaee  nearly  triangular,  with  a' 
rounded  base,  very  much  emoossed  and  covered  wuh  aspe- 
rities. liDxIni'ii  lionZDiila!  and  diviik<l  inlu  two  tr.arii^nlar 
horns.  ii'yf,«  small ;  orbits  deep,  their  upper  border  \ery 
projecting  and  separated  from  the  external  angle  by  a  slit.' 
Tlie  internal  antnuue  bent  back  longitudinally;  the  flnt 
joint  of  the  external  ones  terminating  at  the  internal  angle 
of  (he  orbit  and  supporiing  the  succeeding  joint  at  the 
upper  edge  of  iLs  exliemity,  &o  that  tiie  moveable  sli  tu  of 
thcsi-  aiilL-iuiiis  whieli  prolonged  under  the  rostrum,  ap- 
p«-anj  to  spring  from  tho  internal  canthus  of  the  .eye». 
Eptstome  nearly  square,  and  third  joint  of  the  extental 
jaw-/eet  much  dilated  outwards.  Stemai  ptaetron  nearly 
oval,  and  its  median  suture  occupying  the  two  last  thoracic 
rings.  First  pair  of  ft  i-t  hai.lly  laiger  than  the  succeeding 
ones,  rather  long  in  the  male,  whdsi  m  the  female  they  are 
very  short,  but  less  notwithstanding  than  the  second  pair: 
the  sucoeeding  feet  progreasively  diminish  in  length.  Alf 
domen  in  both  sexes  consisting  of  seven  joints. 

Example,  Eiiri/nnmi-  rt\'j,t'ra. 

Dcscripdon. —  Cannarf  with  iho  regions  vtM"y  distinet, 
rugose,  with  a  cual  in aiit;ular  tooth  at  the  external  anglo 
of  the  orbit,  and  three  or  four  smaller  one$  along  the  lateral 
border  oo  the  branchial  region ;  moveable  stem  of  the  CX' 
ternal  aateonas '  very  short,  and  its  two  first  joints  very 
small.  Anterior  foot  taberenlar  and  slightly  cumpresscd. 
nearly  straight  in  the  female  and  with  ilu-  pincer  curved 
inwards  in  tho  male;  succeeding  feet  rugose,  and  furnished 
with  a  crest,  which  is  most  marked  on  the  third  joiiiU 
Length  about  half  an  inch.  Colour  rosy,  with  bluish 
tints.- 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  Noirraoutier  and  of  the  British 
Channel,  at  rather  considcrublu  depths.  i 


\ 


M.  liilne  Edwards  refers  to  the  Euronyme  eemeani  (scu- 
tataf)  of  M.  Risso,  from  the  Metliterranean,  as  having 

much  in  cammon  wiih  tl.c  spines  above  noiiet'd  :  but  the 
details  are  not,  in  his  opiniuii,  .tutlieicnt  lu  enable  us  either 
to  refer  it  with  certainty  to  this  genus  or  to  distinguish  it 
from  Eurynome  rui."wt. 

J.Aiubrus.  (J>;ach.) 

Carapaee  nearly  as  Ions  as  it  is  wide,  rounded  on  the 

sides  and  narrowed  forwards:  branchial  regions  vcrv  much 
developed,  tumid,  and  itoparatcd  from  the  median  portion  of 
tht  euMMM  by  a  deep  fiuiov;  stomn<dK>l  re<'ion,  on  the 
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contra r)',  very  narrow;  upper  surface  of  the  edge  of  the 
•bell  olwaya  more  or  le*s  tuberculous  or  spiny.  Rostrum 
small  but  ratber  advanced.  J^s  perfectly  retractile  and 
orbtti  nearly  eireuhr,  the  walls  of  inese  eamiies  presenting 
a  fi>^iit  t.'  abovi-  and  a  wide  and  di'p;>  gap  l-c-low  tlic  infernal 
cantlius  of  lluj  eye.  Tito  intrrna/ (uit'  iirur  hcmi  back  ob- 
liquely, and  the  fos<ets  wbii  li  ludrc  ilu  in  aio  in  general 
continuous  with  Ibe  orbitii,  for  lliu  space  which  separates 
the  internal  angle  of  the  lower  orbital  border  firom  the  front 
is  far  from  beinf;  filled  by  the  peduncle  of  the  eTinmil  an- 
tenna', whose  first  joint  is  e\lrcniely  small  and  scarcely 
longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  iho  second  is  more  elongated,  but 
never  reaches  to  tiie  front,  and  a<lvance>  between  the  basi- 
lary  joint  of  the  internal  nnlennseand  the  internal  border 
of  the  lower  wall  of  (he  orbit ;  ibe  third  juint  has  its  origin 
in  the  ^ap  which  occupies  the  internal  angle  of  this  cavity; 
an  I  the  roiirtli  or  terminal  filament  is  \ory  short.  The 
epistinif  is  but  little  developed  and  much  wnlcr  than  it  is 
long;  the  pierygoslomiiin  regions  are  amsll  and  nearly  tri- 
angular. The  external  jaw-feet  present  nothing  remark- 
able. The  eternal  plaetron  is  much  longer  than  it  Is  wide. 
Tile  fir!-t  pair  of  ftcl  arc  at  lerist  twice  and  a  half  ,ts  long 
as  the  post  frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  often  are 
twice  that  length;  they  extend  to  the  right  ant^le  of  each 
side  of  I  be  body,  do  not  differ  sensibly  from  each  other,  tuid 
are  always  more  or  teas  triangnlar;  the  daw  whioh  tenmi- 
nates  them  is  smtill  and  suddenly  curx'cd  downwards  and 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  hand. 
Tile  succcndini;  feet  are  short  and  sK  nder  ;  tlicir  leiJi;th  di- 
minishes progressively,  and  the  second  pair  arc  never  more 
than  half  »s  long  as  the  first.  The  abdomen  of  the  female 
pesents  nothing  remarkable,  but  sometimes  there  are  six 
instead  of  seven  joints :  in  the  male,  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fidh  riri^^  are  more  or  less  intimately  blendeil,  so  that  this 
part  of  llie  body  is  only  composed  of  th  e  distinct  joints,  and 
ioroetiQed  iheie  aie  but  four. 

Otngrtiphieai  Dittribuiion  <^tke  Genut, — ^Tbe  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  Indnin  Ocean,  where  the  spedea  live  among 
the  locks  al  considerable  depths. 

$  A.  C  irapuce  nearl)  as  lung  as  it  is  wide. 
a.  Cara  pace  rugtMCt  covarM  above  with  Bpinei  or  tu- 
bercles. 

a.*  Pour  first  pair  of  feet  having  the  third  joint 

armed  witii  spines. 
Example,  Lambrus  /ongim  t/ius. 


DeicHption. — Rostrum  extremelysmall.soareoly  project- 
ing, boriroriial.  and  (ormed  of  three  teeth.  Carapace  nearly 
circular,  fonnshcd  ntiove  wiih  simple  spines  and  tubercles'; 
lateral  e  lj;c  s  ai  med  wuU  very  long  and  slightly  ramose 

Zines;  baiuU  triangular,  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  sur- 
ge^ rough  with  branched  spinea  oa  the  upper  bonl^,  and 


with  large  poinlcri  tooth,  and  dentilaled  tdgesonti«nl». 
nal  border.  J  iu  ic  are  fuine  very  slwrt ipinw oo ti« uftp 
and  lower  borders  of  (lie  third  joint  of  the  (w  ha lu' 
feet  Length  about  one  tneb. 

Locality. — Po n d i c !i  or ry ,  A  inboyna,  fce. 

tt.**  V\y.iv  l.i!>t  pair  of  feet  withsBl  ipinci 
Example,  L/imf'ruf  otiguUfrmt.  Langtbatsiljaea 
Locality- — Gulf  of  Naples  and  coasts  of  Skdj. 

a.u.  Carapace  nearly  quite  SOUMMIioImisl 
Example.  Lambnit  Meetaaa.    Length  atisit  «  ai 
Colour  rod-brown. 

L'>ciih'tt/. — Tlic  volcanic  rocks  of  thaaDHtstif  8ai^ 
^  B.  Carapcc  much  wider  than  itislooc. 
b.  Upper- atnfiwe  of  the  hands  toi^vitli 
which  are  BKMna  or  less  ramose,  snd  brae  t« 
upper  and  tniemal  borden  armed  viib 
eacli  other,  and  neitlier  comjeMicd  tutmiz- 

a  cie»t. 

Example,  Lambrus  echtnoitU.  BtldjeOKtcd*ilkll« 
doarn.   Length  about  18  line*. 
£oeaft'f(r>— The  coast  of  PondteheiTy. 

b.b.  Upper  surface  of  the  hands  moiaorhiaMik 
and  never  With  ramose  spines;  tlicir^iai 
exiemat  borders  armed  with  teeih,ilaai 
compressed,  and  ao  disposed  as  to  {.m  3  •yi. 

Example,  Lambrue  eerratut.  Length  netil)  ^  ^s. 

Xoca/t<|r.— Indian  Ocean. 

Parthenope. 

This  genus,  as  limited  by  rao<lcm  authoneooafl!: 
of  one  species.  dislingui>hc<l  pniicii  ally  by  lli«(k>[»i!u 
\\vi  external  anlen»<p,  y>\\o^^  basiiary  joint  i»doi»*s 
to  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  nearly  rLacbts  the  h^m 
whose  second  joint,  more  than  half  as  kbortMlkii>.i 
lodged  in  the  cap  of  the  tower  oriiital  angle;  tbtioijM 
of  this  ^'up,  ulii<  h  makes  the  orbit  communirav  . 
antuiinary  t'j«sel :  the  regularly  triangular  kmdiitSk 
ji'icf;  and  the  oxisienoe  of  aavca  dttUllCt  jaM  D 
abdomun  of  both  sexes. 

Example^  IWtAeno^AorriicEii.  Carapace  pcnti^ru. 
than  it  is  long,  horizontal,  stion;jly  einbi^!'.!,  -  '■  * 
culous  above;  rostrum  short,  triangular,  and  ir:;  ;  « 
with  0  strong  inKTanteiitiary  tixith  ;  orbits  nr;.i. 
fissure  on  the  upper  border;  latero-autcnor  \M»:i*'-^< 
carapace  very  oblique,  and  armed  with  spines:  wt*^ 
very  large,  of  unequal  aize,  and  c  )\  trod  wiib  Ivpif^ 
ferous  tubercles ;  claws  less  comiMc>%' d  and  niM 
than  in  Lumhriif.  The  four  sucrcccii:ni;  ]  :i  rofte».'^ 
to  the  origin  of  the  tarsus  with  sharp  aod  trcij  liV^^ 
forming  one  row  above  and  two  below.  1 

,£oai^t<ir.'->Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans. 
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Cryptopodia.  (Edwsrds.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  tbisiinnlf  S''* 
establishes  in  some  respects  the  paisatje  frtwn  i^'"''"  . 
(Ethra  [CKthra]  :  and,  in  fact,  he  obH-rvrt.  tiie  ura  s 
its  feel  is  the  same  as  m  the  fii-sl ;  while  the 
I  aenl^  a»  in  the  last,  lateral  expanstona  vUeb  csM"" 
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ote  organs  and  hide  llieni.  Fabricius  therefore  placed 
ese  crustaceans  anions;  hiWarthenopca,  Lamarck  among 
c  (L'lhrtp,  and  Bosc  both  among  (he  Ca/appee  and 
■litr. 

Generic  Chamrtrr. — Caraparfl  sli!;hlly  tumi<l,  and  in  the 
m  of  a  triangle,  which  is  very  wide,  very  short,  and  rounded 
the  base;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  wide  on  it  is  looif,  but  this 
:at  width  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  body  itself,  but 
iuo  to  the  existence  of  the  lamellar  prolongation  which 
■rounds  the  three  posterior  fourths  of  the  dorsal  buckler: 
bind,  this  prolongation  extends  very  far  beyond  the  inser- 
II  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  it  is  especially  considerable  on  the 
?ral  ))arts,  for  there  it  forms  an  enormous  vault  oa  each 
e,  which  completely  hides  the  four  last  pairs  of  feet. 
»/)  Mm  triangular,  horizontal,  and  rather  ad\  anccd.  Hyes 
y  small  an<l  completely  retractile.  Internal  anteiintr 
;  those  of  CEthra ;  their  first  joint  quadrilateral  and 
;  the  second  ratber  longer,  and  reaching  to  the  front; 

third  lodged  nearly  entirely  in  tlie  slit  which  exists 
ween  the  front  and  the  internal  angle  of  the  lowerorbital 
der;  the  terminal  stem  which  thus  springs  from  the 
jrnal  canthus  of  the  eyes  is  very  short.  Eyistome  rather 
er  than  it  is  long;  the  second  joint  of  the  external  jaic- 
'  terminating  anteriorly  by  a  nearly  straight  border;  and 

third,  which  is  square,  presenting  forwards  a  notch 
ch  occupies  its  internal  border  rather  than  its  internal 

anterior  angle,  and  which  gives  insertion  to  the  suc- 
ling  Joint.  Sternal  plastron  much  longer  than  it  is 
e.  First  pair  of  feet  very  largo  and  nearly  pi  ismatic  ; 
direction  and  form  nearly  tho  same  as  in  LamOrtis. 
r  last  pairs  very  small,  and  nearly  of  the  same  length ; 
/  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  vault  which  covers  them. 
■  aM'jtnen  in  the  female  con?;ists  of  seven  joints, 
sample,  Cryptopodia  fornicata. 

'escription. — Carapace  smooth  above  and  denlilafed  on 
loiders;  rostrum  entire,  as  long  as  it  is  wide;  anterior 
about  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  the  carapace;  their 
i  joint  very  much  dilated  posteriorly,  ami  armed  with 
cs  on  the  anterior  border.  Four  last  pairs  of  fe«t 
iished  above  and  below  with  a  dcntilatcd  crest  for  nearly 
whole  length  of  their  third  joint. 
ocalily. — Indian  Ocean. 


I  Crfptu)>oilia  roruicatn. 


A'RTHIA,  called  by  Strabo  and  Arrian,  Parlhytoa  (nap- 
a).  This  term  originally  comprised  a  small  and  moun- 
ous  country  (Strabo,  xi.,  p.  5N)  south-east  of  the  Cas- 
aca  between  H)rcania  and  Aria;  but  the  name  was 
etimes  applied  to  the  countries  included  in  llie  later 
tiinn  empire.  It  is  diflicult  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
hift  Proper,  as  they  differed  at  various  times.  In  the 
!  of  Stiatjo  (xi.  514)  Parthia  extended  on  the  west  as 
.s  RhugGO  and  the  Tapuri  to  the  Caspian  passes,  and  in- 


cluded the  districts  of  Komisenc  (Kumis)  and  Choareae 
(Kliuur).  Pliny  (vi.29)say.s  that  it  was  botind.-d  on  the  east 
by  the  Arii.  on  the  south  by  the  Caimaiiii  and  Aii.mi,  on 
the  west  by  the  Pruii'.uu  Medi,  and  un  the  nurlli  by  the 
Hyrcani. 

The  cliief  town  of  Parthia,  and  (be  only  one  in  the  coun- 
try of  any  imi>ortance.  was  IIe«atuiii|.»l.iii,  wlneli,  atcurding 
to  Strabo  (xi.  514),  was  I  JfiU  btadia  liom  tlieCa-piiin  gules. 
Quintus  Curtius  (vi.  2)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  iho 
Greeks;  but  the  name,  which  is  evidently  Greek,  proba- 
bly only  a  translation  of  a  native  word.  The  site  ol  it  is 
<loubtful.  Some  writers  identify  it  with  the  mu<leni  Dam> 
gban. 

The  Parthians  were  apparently  of  Scythian  orijiin.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin  (xli.  I)  their  name  siginfied  in  thi- Si)  than 
language  'banished'  or  'exiles.'  Tlie  Paiihiaas  were 
subject  to  the  Persian  nuuuircby,  and  rorined  a  satrapy 
together  with  the  (.'lioia>mii,  Sogdi.  and  Am.  (Ilerud.,  lii.  'jj.> 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  they  marebed  to.'e.her  viith  the 
Chorasmii.  Sogdi.  Gandarii,  and  Dudicso  (Herod,  vii.  67), 
and  in  that  of  the  lust  l>uriu»  ihey  were  united  with  the 
liyrcanii  and  Tapun  under  one  c.iromaiider.  (Ariian,  iii.  8.) 
Under  .\lexander,  Partliiu  and  I])rcania  tu^ciber  formed  a 
satrapy  (lii.  '.^2),  winch  also  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
under  the  Syrian  kings. 

On  (he  death  of  Alexander,  the  Parlhiuns  pspottsed  Ihu 
side  of  Eumenes,  and  afierwards  became  hubjeci  succes- 
sively to  Autigonus  and  the  SeleuciJa*.  till  about  u.c.  2j6. 
when  they  threw  off  the  anlhoriiy  of  the  .Syrian  kings  and 
were  formed  into  an  independent  kingdom  under  the  i ulc 
of  Arsares  I.  [.Arsaces],  from  whom  the-  succeeding  kings 
received  the  title  of  Ar»acidse.  His  reign  was  the  beginnnii; 
of  the  great  Parthian  empire,  vt  hicb  v^as  gradually  incieuH^d 
at  the  expense  of  the  Syiian  kii.gilum  in  ihe  not  and  the 
Bac!rian  in  the  east;  and  at  leuuib  e\tende<l  from  tlio 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  ihe  Oxos  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  time  of  Flmy  (vi.  i>!))  it  was  divide<l  into 
18  satrapies.  The  government  was  monarchical,  but  iho 
kings  were  elected  from  the  house  of  the  ArsacidoD.  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  accoidmg  to  any 
<icknovvledged  principle,  and  we  thus  constantly  luad  of 
pretenders  to  the  throne.  Strabo  says  (xi.  b\b)  that  there 
were  two  supreme  councils,  one  consisting  of  kindred,  by 
which  he  probably  means  the  family  of  the  Ai>acidaj:  and 
the  other  of  wi.^e  men  and  magi,  from  both  of  which  the 
kings  were  chosen. 

The  Parthian  empire  lastcil  from  n.c.  iJi6  to  a.d.  2-20. 
Its  history  may  be  divided  into  three  periods: — 

J-TirU  l^rifrti,  Jrom  » c.  JSC  to  B  c.  130. -During  tin's 
period  the  Parthians  were  engaged  in  almost  (onhnual 
slrngqles  wiih  the  Syrian  king*.  Under  Miihndates  I.,  ihc 
flfih  or  sixth  in  bncces!<iu))  fruin  Ai^aies  I.,  the  doiniiiicns 
of  the  Parthian  kings  were  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphiaios 
and  the  Indus;  and  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Syri.a.  was 
defeated  and  taken  pri>oner  about  d  c.  140.  Mitbridates 
was  succeeded  by  Phraates  II.,  whohc  dominions  were  in- 
vaded by  Antiochus  Sideles.  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Demetrius.  Antiochus  met  with  considerable  success  at 
llrst.  and  defeated  several  armies  of  Phraatcs ;  but  he  w  as 
afterwards  cut  off  with  his  whole  arms  about  b.c.  130,  ana 
Parthia  was  from  this  time  intirely  delivered  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.  (Joseph.,  xiii.  8 ;  Appian,  Si/r , 
c.  68.) 

Second  Period. /mm  b.c.  130-53. — During  the  early  part 
of  this  periori  the  Parthians  were  constantly  cngai>e<i  in 
wars  with  the  nomade  tribes  of  centml  A»ia,  who,  atier  ihe 
destruction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  Bacina,  ailcmpied  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Phraaie^  II. 
and  his  successor  Arlabanus  Fell  in  battle  against  these  in- 
vaders; but  their  farther  pi  ogress  w  as  effectually  stup|)ed 
by  Mithridatcs  II.  (b  c.  124-87),  who  met  however  wnh  a 
powerful  rival  in  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigianes  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Parthian  empire;  but  after  his  conquest  by  the  Romans,  at 
the  end  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  I'arihians  again  acquired 
their  former  power,  and  were  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  Romans. 

Third  Period,  from  B.C.  53  to  a.d.  '226.  comprising  the 
wars  with  tbeRkinians.  The  invasion  of  Crassus  iluring  the 
reign  of  Orodes  terminaled  in  the  death  of  the  Runian  t:e- 
neial  and  the  destruction  of  his  army,  B.C.  53.  [Ckassus.] 
In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  Parthians  obtained  a 
great  increase  of  power.   They  inraded  Syria  in  the  follow-  --"^ 
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iug  year,  but  were  driven  bn -k  by  Cassiu*,  liie  procoiisul  of 
the  proTince^much  to  ih.  n  Uef  of  Qccro,  who  wus  at  t]r<i 
time  govemor  of  the  neighbouring  proTince  of  Cilieia,  and 
who  appoan  from  hb  letters  to  Atliens  to  have  been  very 

uiii  :is\  al  the  approach  of  the  Parthians.  In  the  war  be- 
Iwteu  Laotar  and  Potnpev,  tlicy  look  tbc  side  of  Potnpey; 
and  after  the  death  of  Ca>sar,  they  sided  with  Brutus  and 
Casaiuc  Orodes,at  the  instigation  of  Labienus,  the  ton  of 
the  Labientis  who  wai  Onnar's  Uetttenant>general  in  Cknil, 
sent  an  army  into  Syrirr  fnc.  -ni,  cnmmaiided  %y  Paconis 
and  Lubicnu^  (Dkjii  Ciiis.,  xlvai.  21;  Veil.,  11.78);  but 
they  ut  ii'  iKIlmUiI  hi  ttit-  following  year  by  Vcntidius,  tbo 
lieutenant  of  Antony  (Dion  Cass.,  xlviii.  39-41;  Lav^  Ep., 
127 ;  Plut.,  Ant.,  c.  33).  and  a<;;aiiT  in  B^.  38  (Dion  Ous., 
xlix.  19.  20;  P\\xt.,  Ant..  34;  Liv.,  Kp.,  138). 

In  B.C.  37,  Orodes  was  murdered  by  his  son  Phraatos  IV.. 
ail  anibiii  IDS  mill  iiili  ,aiic  prinrc,  who,  as  soon  as  he  oV 
Jaiiitd  the  throne,  made  jiieal  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  wi:h  iho  Romans.  To  provi-nt  the  invasion  of  Syria 
again,  Antony  a)archc<l  into  Media  against  him,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss,  b.c.  36  (Dion  Qua,.  xHx. 
25-31  ;  I'lii!.,  .//(/.,  "7  il).  IMiiauics  however  was  unable 
to  [bllow  up  hia  va  lory  lu  raaauqutriice  of  havin^j  to  contend 
witli  Tiridates,  a  formidable  eompolitor  for  the  Parthian 
tiirune.  Alter  an  obstinate  strugj;le.  Tiridates  was  defeated, 
B.C.  2$ ;  bat  he  eontrired  to  get  into  his  power  the  youngest 
«■  Ml  of  Pliraatcs,  with  whom  he  Hud  to  H  imc,  nnd  besougb; 
ihii  u-Hittancc  of  Augustus.  Menaced  by  a  Roman  inva- 
iiiun,  and  in  danger  from  a  large  party  of  his  own  subjects, 
Piiraates  willingl;^  made  great  concessions,  to  Augustus. 
He  went  fbur  of  nis  sons  to  Rome  as  hostages  (Strabo.  vi., 
p.  288 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  ii.  1 ),  and  restored  to  AnLiistD<;  (n  c.  20) 
the  Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken  on  tbc  di  ftri'. 
of  Cra>>ui  ( Dion  C'.KS.,  liv.  8 ;  Aii^.,  22),  an  evt-iit 

which  IS  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  pjcls  of  the  Augustan 
age.  A  dispute  subeeqaenily  arose  (a.o,  2)  between  Au- 
glMtts  tnd  PhfWites  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
on  which  account  Caius  Ctegar,  the  son  of  Agrippa,  was  sent 
into  Af^ln.  with  an  ai  niy  ;  but  no  Im-tilitics  (.'M.^ucdf  ill  OOnse* 
qucncc  of  the  submission  of  the  Parthian  king. 

Phraates  was  as!^as»innted  ajx  4,  but  his  aneoawor  was 
also  put  to  death  after  a  reign  of  two  yean ;  and  tbt  aeveral 
sutisequ.  lu  years  Parthia  was  distracted  by  civil  wars.  In 
A.ix  It.  1  !iiv,,  ibi-  eldest  son  of  PhiQalts,  wlio  bad  been 
edut.i'i  'l  ;u  tii  iut.'.  was  invited  by  the  groat  body  ol  the  na- 
tion to  occupy  the  throne  ;  but  his  foreign  education  and 
Roman  iiabits  soon  rendered  him  unpopular  with  his  sub- 
jects (Tac.  Ann^  li.  S).  and  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
by  Ariabanus.  a  member  of  the  family  of  tbc  Arsacidto 
(Tac,  Ann.,  li.  3),  In  consequence  of  tbtse  t;ouble8,  Gcr- 
muiiicus.was  sent  into  and  concluded  a  peace  with 

Ariabanus.  During  the  latter  part  of  hi:i  reign.  Artabanus 
was  involved  in  liostililies  with  the  Romans,  and  in  contests 
with  diflfereai  oompetitors  for  tbe  throne  (Tac.  Ann.,  vi.  31- 
97%,  On  the  death  of  Artabanus,  a  civil  war  was  again 
waged  bel»L'L-n  bis  two  sons  for  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
winch  ended  iti  ilio  victory  of  Bardaiies  (Tac,  Ann.,  xL  9). 
Oil  his  death,  a.d.47,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother 
Uuianea,  to  wkiom  Claudius  unaurcessfuUy  opposed  Heher- 
dates.  who  had  been  educated  at  Rome  (Tac,  Ann.,  xii.  10- 
14). 

Tlie  numerous  civil  wai-s  and  the  frequent  revolt  of  tlie 
^alrapi  had  greatly  weaketicd  the  power  of  the  Parthians. 
Tbe  succesHion  to  tbe  throne  being  uncertain,  it  was  the 
great  object  of  the  Roman  policy  to  support  as  much  as  pos- 
sible pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  tborcby  to  weaken  tbe 
kingdom  by  civil  wars  and  to  prevent  all  wfTtMK-ive  opera-  \ 
tioiis  on  the  part  nf  tiic  Parthians.  The  great  subject  of  ; 
contention  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians  was  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  which  had  kiagaof  itsowD^Bod  was  nomi- 
naliy  independent,  but  ito  rulers  were  dways  appointed 
MTher  by  the  Parthians  or  the  Romans,  and  tbe  attempts  of 
«icli  nation  to  place  its  own  dependents  on  tbc  ibroiu-  led 
to  almost  incessant  wars  between  them.  Thus  in  tbc  l  ei^n 
of  Nero,  the  Parlhiama^OiMadTiriilato-i  king  of  Armenia, 
and  tbe  Romans  Ti^rana^  a  deaeeindaQt  of  Hecod  the  Great ; 
whieh  dispute  ooeasioiMd  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  in 
which  Corbulo  invaded  Armenia  and  obtained  great  success 
(Tac,  Ann.,  xiv.  24,  25).  A  simdar  dispute  in  the  reign  of 
Trnjim  occasioned  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians, 
in  which  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted  into 
Runian  provinces,  and  a  new  liing  of  the  Parthians  appointed 
bjr  Xngan  (ajk  i  14-116)*  Daring  the  raiga  «ff  Badnaa  how^ 


over  the  conquered  territory  was  giiren  op,  and  ^j^^ 
l>!irates  again  became  the  boundary  of  Piiihis.  TWi«» 
nations  remained  at  peaoe  with  oneaaotfatr  till  tk  n-..^  • 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verns.  Oassins,  the gcnenl of  \,t'. 
met  with  great  success  in  the  war,  aii'i  :it  tetinblal  . 
almost  destroyed  the  puwcrlul  city  of  beleuciaoiuhdi-t 
A.U.  IG5.  Under  the  reign  of  Vologesei  IV.,  ib« 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimus  Sevom,  «hi  14 
Ctesiphon  and  several  other  tmportaattMna^  La.  tK.^^ 
anneM'd  \n  (bo  Roman  empire  the  important  ;.i-.;t». 
(Jsrbuenu.  (Bajer,  Ilistoria  Otrht>eH«  tt  E(ktwm.>  u-,, 
(■alia  followed  up  tiio  li  accesses  of  his  father  A.D.  7  IT.  i^m 
calla]  ;  and  though  his  successor  Maerinus  duiIi  t<y 
graceful  peace  with  the  Paitbiaatt  their  posw  W  Wm 
givaily  weakened  by  tbe  oonquests  of  Verus,  Seien:,  , 
L  avnralla.  Artaxentes,  who  nad  served  with  gretin,.7 
tion  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of  Pmtk^x. 
advantage  of  tbe  weakened  state  of  tbe  montithv  lo  i^a^ 
new  dynasty.  He  represented  himself  astdw.;^; 
tbe  antient  liings  of  Fevaiat  and  oaUed  apoa  tk«  P«mv 
recover  their  independenee.  Thb  «ril  was  nadilf  t>«  v 
to;  a  lar>;e  Persian  army  was  collected ;  tbePanba-i  - 
defeated  in  tlireu  great  battles,  and  ArtaxencsiuokMU 
all  the  dutiiiu tons  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  iMi If 
founder  of  tbe  new  Peniaa  empire^  vbiolt  itiwiriiihia 
by  that  of  the  Sasaanidv. 

PARTICIPLE  (in  Oramm-:!-^,  tlic  naiaeofoWiii- 
parts  of  speech  into  which  gnuiiniarian>  liart 
the  words  of  a  language.  The  word  '  participle' ow* '. , 
the  Latin  word  '  parttcipium,'  which  ii  formed  0(ift««i 
analogy  as  'mancipium*  and  'pfineipion,*  and  mm». 
rally  'part-taking.'  It  is  said,  according  to  tbeti^ns' 
marians.  to  have  ubtumeil  ibis  name  in  cotuequeii^v'i, 
partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  the  veto  and  ■  • 
HorncTookc  deftnes  a  participle  to  be  a 'verti 
wliir  li  is  perliaps  as  good  a  definition  a8canb*gi>? 

The  English  language  has  only  two  participle«.<:i-3 
usually  called  present  and  past.  The  pre«i>t 
end:*  in  ^'f^i^  but  it  originally  ended  in  ofriwh^j* 
same  termination  as  occurs  in  the  cognate  Un|iug&r  ::^' 
ant  in  the  Sanskrit;  otU  in  tbe  Greek,  as  nrrT-o)T<;  < 
in  the  Latin,  as  rrf^M>;  and  end  m  ttMGewri 
Keb  end.  The  terra  pmeni  participle  i«  1ioMNrri^| 
correct,  a«i  it  often  denotes  the  contnniaii  in  >f  rsa^* 
a  state  of  being  independent  of  the  nolwu  of  tin*  TW 
participle  is  called  by  some  grammarian}  diearJW;-  - 

ele,  but  it  is  also  passive;  thus  in  ihecxpreuios  y 
uilding  the  boose,'  the  participle  is  aetire;  bu:ib  i* 
say  •  the  ll0Ul^e  was  budding,'  it  must  be rcgarJed ' 
In  such  sentences  an  tho  preceding  there  »  a>nh^ 
but  when  we  say 'the  man  was  killinf;,'  tii'.'  kuwi'^f' 
the  subject  can  alone  enable  us  to  deterinuie  »b*<w  * 
man  was  active  or  passive.  This  ambiguity  in  ikw- ' 
participle  in  ing  lias  led  to  the  moilern  practice,  * 
gaining  ground,  of  expressing  the  notion  of » p**"'!*] 
ticiplo "by  means  of  the  present  participle ut  tbc 
and  the  past  tense  of  tbe  \erb  which  is  tobeeW'T'  * 
'being  loved,'  'being  praised,*  Slo^  which  exjf(^^''"j 
certainly  verjr  awkward  and  uDwarianied  bv  iK  e^' 
onr  beet  writers,  if  they  are  not  abeohitely  wrong. 

The  other  partici])le  in  Eni,'Iisb  is  usixl  to  '  ''J^J 
time,  and  is  generally  formed  by  adding  a  of  f>^^ 
brok-en.prca'te'd,  &c. 

PARTICLE,  which  is  derived  from  a  Latin  vuu  i  n^ 
cula)  meaning  a  smalt  part,  is  a  term  employee! r*^- 
b  ji  with  rather  an  uncertain  signification.  j 
f^'rammaiians  included  under  this  name  all 
sjieech  except  the  verb  and  the  noun,  tKUiu'y. 
adverbs,  cotyunctions,  and  inteijections.  |,n. 


class  are  included  under  the  term  of 'pofHfl« 
Arabic  grammarians 
words  as  *  voheiucntei 


According  to  this  MrMf-  , 
uuexpectedUVSc.  mS^^ 


-    ...     ^ .  ^1 

sidered  particles;  which  is  cerla;nly cuninirj  totkft**^ 
notion  which  we  attach  to  a  particle.  In  fact  v<  ^'^^^ 
regard  as  particles  all  tbose  IBaall  wwds  which  w^-^ 
make  the  seiiso  of  a  proposition  mondMr  fj- 
though  lliey  might  sometimes  be  omitted eitl»u'7\l« 
the  meftinn'i,'  unintelligible.  To  this  .class  of  wp™?**^ 
tbe  Gi-eek  yi,  dpa,  rot,  l^,  vi¥,  &c,  tbe  EngLi^  /rfc?.'" 

PARTlTlON.iPAwaiiBM.]  .^,4 
PARTITION  TIUCAT1B8  lw><n«"" 
iB  tbe  nign  of  Wflliam  IIL  of  Sn^Bd  fir  npu'^ 
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eenion  to  Uw  dominuNii  of  tbe  crown  of  SjMin,  to  each 
vrbich  that  king  vts  m  priaeipal  |Mrty.  The  war  with 
nre,  whieh  bw)  Imtecl  tinoe  M*?,  1689,  having  been  put 

■  i  10  by  tile  ^ovoral  liea!ii*s  of  [n-ac-i"  signed  at  Ryswick 
France,  KnglanU,  Spam,  atid  Huiisinil,  on  tbe  20th  of 
(tflOlberi  1697,  and  by  Germany  on  the  30th  of  OcIuIh  i 
owiiifc  the  apparenUy  fittt  approaching  death  of 
vIm  1L.  king  of  Spain,  threataned  to  give  ria»  to  a  new 
er»l  war  if  the  Micccs^iion  to  his  fl.>raiiiioiiB  should  not  he 
uausly  settk  J  l»y  a^rLcmcnt  among  thu  laicly  belli- 
Mit  powers.  C  liailes  hai]  iw  i'»»ue  either  by  his  first  wife, 
fiaLoiusa  of  France,  who  had  died  in  1690,  or  by  bis 
ind,  who  still  survive^  the  palatine  princess  Marianne 
NViiburg,  and  no  prospect  of  having  any.    Nor  had  he 

bruUier.  Of  two  sisters,  the  elder,  Maria  Theresa, 
rmi  lo  Lonis  XIV.  of  France,  had  dieil  m  1(;S3.  leaving 
m,  Louiii,  styled  the  Dauphin ;  the  younger,  Margarita 
>ic«a,  who  died  in  167.1,  had  left  by  her  hu&band.  the 

Ear  Leopold  I.,  a  daogbtor  Maria  Antonietta,  mairied 
xinitian  Bmanaelf  meetw  of  Bavaria,  and,  she  having 
iJie*!  in  IC^l.  her  heir  was  her  son,  the  oUctoral  prince 
eph  Fcrdiuaiid.  Marui  Theresa  however  bad  on  her 
rriage  expressly  renounced  for  herself  and  her  posterity 
etaiia  of  raceeaaion  to  tbe  Spanish  erown  |  and  no  doubt 
lerer  been  erpreased  as  to  the  validity  of  tliat  fanunets- 

I,  either  if!  Knnpo  or  in  Spain  Antonietta  liad 

>  on  lier  inarr.^^c  made  a  Mimlar  ixuaaciution  ;  but  Iter 
bvl  never  bet'ii  contirmt'ii  by  the  king  or  (Mjrtcs  of  Sjiain, 
I  in  Ibat  country  it  was  generally  regarded  as  of  no  force, 
r  sou.  the  electoral  prince,  therefore  was  commonly 
ivd  upon  in  Spain  as  the  rightful  heir  of  his  grand- 
le:  and  this  was  also  the  view  taken  by  Charles  11. 
iself.  It  was  not  ihat  however  of  the  prince's  i^rand- 
ler.  the.  emperor  Leopold ;  it  was  he  who,  having  pre- 
'lom  of  his  own  to  tbe  Spanish  aucoession,  bad  oompdled 
daughter  to  renouneo  het  materaai  taheritaiiee;  and 
«  pretentioas  lie  now  browtlit  forward  in  oppoaition  to 
«  of  his  ^D^son.  He  claimed  both  as  the  true  heir 
e  of  Fwduiaoii  and  Lmbella,  the  founders  of  tbe  Spanish 
larcfay,  thnmgrfa  a  fsnealogy  which  we  need  not  stop  to 
e;  and  mora  eapeeiaUy  as  the  nearest  male  heir  of 
Hp  III.  of  Spain,  the  grandhtberof  Chartaa  11^  through 
ill  IherMana,  who  was  a  dau;;hter  of  Philip  III.  This 
■lauation  will  make  suflicienlly  intellitfible  the  arrange- 
nts  of  Ibc  iwo  Treaties  uf  i'.irtition. 
*h«  first  was  signed  at  tite  UaKue,  by  the  pleiupoten- 
les  of  England,  France,  and  Holland,  on  the  llihof 
tober,  1698.  It  provided,  in  substance,  that  in  the  event 
tbe  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  reigning  king  of  Spain, 
liouf  i!^>*ue,  the  dauphin  of  France  should  have,  in  full 
^faction  and  extinction  of  his  claims  upon  the  Spanish 
f^Mion,  tbe  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Saneto 
fano  and  the  five  other  small  islands  on  the  coast  of 
ily  then  held  by  Spain,  the  town  and  marqaiiate  of 

■al.  and  the  jirovinee  of  Cuipii^cou  (w  ith  the  exeejitimi  of 
places  tlienin  which  iiiij^lit  be  found  to  lie  beyoud  liic 
ctiees) ;  xh-.it  to  satisfy  tlie  claims  of  the  emperor,  the 
i>y  of  Milan  should  be  made  over  to  his  second  sod.  tho 
Moke  Charles;  and  that,  wiih  these  eseeptions,  the 
»n  of  Sjiain.  and  all  thn  kingdoms,  islands,  states,  eouti 
s  axid  pUcea  then  depending  thereon,  should  be  t;i\en 
assigned  to  thepi  incL',  eldest  sdii  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
«•  In  this  way  the  share  of  the  electoral  prince,  and 
fdture  extent  of  tbe  Spanish  dominion,  was  limited  to 
lis,  the  Netherlands,  and  America.  It  was  intended 
Mhis  arrantrement,  which  was  made  with  tlie  greatest 
acy,  xlionld  be  kept  a  E4.-cret  from  the  court  of  Madrid; 
tiiai  euurt  early  obtained  information  of  it  (probably 
>ut;h  the  Freiicii  Uiug);  the  consequence  of  wnich  was 
t  Charles,  in  the  indtguatton  and  unwonted  vkoiu  to 
ob  he  was  roused,  made  a  will,  naming  the  ewelond 
ire  of  Bavaria  bi«  universal  heir.  On\f  a  few  weeks 
r  this,  in  Fvbt  uary,  1C99,  the  electoral  prince  died,  in 
eighth  year — poisoned,  as  his  falber  did  not  hesitate  to 
iirt,  by  the  contrivance  of  bis  own  grand&tber,  tbe  em- 
or.  On  this  was  attattged  and  eoncltided  the  Second 
I'l  in  Tieaty,  between  the  same  three,  or  rn'!.  r  t  vr), 
isi  which  had  been  parties  to  the  first,  for  "Winiaui  re- 
sented both  England  and  ilic  States-General  of  llnilaud. 
this  compact,  wuicb  was  signed  at  London,  on  the  3cd  of 
rrh,  1700,  theerown  of  Soain,  with  tbe  territoiiea  Ibr- 
rly  allotted  to  tho  elecloral  priiice  of  Bavaria,  was  as- 
ned  to  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austna  j  and  the  daupliia 


was  to  have  the  same  share  as  before,  witli  the  addition  of 
the  dochiea  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.  which  the  duke  of  I»r- 
rdne  was  to  be  obliged  to  quit  and  exchange  for  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  In  his  intrigue^  al  the  ( oart  of  Madrid  however 
Louis  XIV.  ha«l  rontented  t  *  substitute  fur  ihcduuphin  and 
his  heirs,  the  setond  son  «f  that  prince,  Philip,  duke  of 
Ai\jou,  if  he  cuuld  secure  for  him  and  his  descendants  the 
entire  Spanish  snoeession.  At  last,  on  the  3nd  of  October, 
this  same  year,  the  feeble  and  lonp-wavtrins  Cliarleswas 
prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  will  to  that  etYeel.  He  died  on  the 
3rd  of  November  followinu".  Tiie  duke  of  Anjoii  was  im- 
mediately declared  by  his  eraudfatber  king  of  Spaui  and 
the  Indies,  by  the  name  of  Philip  V. ;  and  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Charle;)  of  Austria,  or,  as  he  called  lihnsolf. 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  occasioned  the  (jcncrul  viar  which 
was  onlv  terminutfd  liv  the  pe  lee  of  Utn-cht,  in  1713. 

PARTN'ERSmi' inny  be  defined  to  be  a  contract  be- 
tween two  ur  mute  persons  for  joining  tu<;etlier  their 
money,  goods,  labour,  and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  them,  upon 
an  agreement  that  the  gain  or  loss  shall  be  divided  between 
them :  and  its  object  must  be  sotne  lo'.rn1  trade  or  transaction. 
The  English  law  of  partnership  is  founded  on  the  com- 
mon bw,  the  so-called  law  of  merchants^  and  the  Roman 
law.  By  the  oomaion  law  a  partner  has  no  power  to  bind 
his  oo-partner  bv  deed.  By  the  law  of  merchants  he  has 
jiowcr  to  bind  his  co-partner  by  a  bill  of  exrhange,  and 
lliere  i.s  no  survivorship  in  the  piirtiiership  stock.  Fiuin 
the  Roman  law  is  deri\ed  the  principle  that  a  partnership  is 
terminated  by  tbe  death  of  a  partner.   (Gaius,  iii.  155.) 

If  tbe  judges  have  any  doubt  about  thecustorn  of  mer^ 
chants,  they  may  send  to  them  to  know  their  rustum,  as 
they  may  scud  for  the  civilians  to  know  their  law:  but  the 
judges  only  recognise  those  customs  of  merchant*  that  are 
general,  not  those  tliat  are  particular  usages. 

We  shall  first  speak  id'  private  unincorporated  partner- 
ahipa»,lo  conatitvte  which  no  writing  is  neeessar)'.  The 
acts  of  the  parties,  when  there  is  no  partnership  contract  in 
writing,  are  tlie  evidence  cffhe  enntrar*.  Putncrs  may  be 
either  ostensible,  nominal,  or  dormant.  He  whose  name 
appears  to  the  world  as  a  partner  u  an  ostensible  partner. 
An  ostensible  partner  majr  or  may  not  have  an  interest  in 
tbe  concern  ;  ir  he  has  no  interest  in  the  concern,  but  allows 
his  name  to  appear  as  one  of  the  firm,  he  is  a  nnminul 
partner;  if  Ins  name  and  transactions  as  a  partner  are 
purposely  eonccaliMl  from  the  \vorld,  lie  is  a  dormant  partner. 
But  if  his  name  and  transaetimsi  are  actually  unknown  to 
the  world,  he  is  more  properly  termed  a  secret  partner. 
Generally  speaking,  any  number  of  persons  may  be  part- 
ners, but  there  arc  some  exceptions,  which  are  noticed  under 
the  head  of  '  P.u  licular  Partnerships.' 

Any  person  of  sound  mind  and  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
ability may  be  a  partner.  An  infant  may  enter  into  this,  as 
into  any  other  trading  oontnut  which  may  poasibly  turn  out 
to  his  advantage.  It  may  however  be  avoided  by  him  on 
coming  of  a^e,  though  the  person  with  whom  he  contracts 
will  be  bound.  An  alien  friend  may  be  a  trader  and  sue  in 
personal  actions,  and  may  therefore  be  a  partner.  But  an  Eng- 
lishman domiciled  in  a  foreign  country  at  war  with  England, 
or  an  alien  enemy,  cannot  be  a  partner  with  a  person  m  thn 
cnnntry  :  at  least  ho  cannot  sue  in  this  country  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  Crni.  Married  women  are  Icfjally  incapacitated  f-om 
entering  into  the  contract  of  partnership ;  and  although  they 
are  sometimes,  under  positive  cuvcnanls,  entitled  to  sltares  in 
banking-houses  and  other  mercantile  concerns,  yet  in  these 
cooes  their  husbands  are  entitled  to  such  shares,  and  become 
partners.  If  parties  share  in  tho  profit  and  loss,  they  are  part- 
ners, allhcu^h  one  may  bring  into  the  f  rath.-  money,  another 
goods,  and  a  third  labour  and  skill,  which  was  also  the  rule 
of  tho  Roman  law  (Gaius,  iii.  149) ;  and  where  oiM  party  ia 
sole  owner  of  goods  and  another  sole  disposer  or  manager 
of  them,  if  they  share  tbe  proflts,  they  are  ptirtners  in  those 
profits.  Every  man  wlio  ha-;  a  ^!lare  uf  ti.e  ]iii)fits  of  a  trade 
must  also  bear  his  share  of  tliu  ;  t'ur  u  i  i|^ht  to  a  siinre 
of  the  profit  legally  implies  a  liability  to  bear  a  share  of  the 
loss.  Yet  it  ia  not  necessary  to  tho  partnership  contract 
that  every  party  should  tindertake  to  share  the  lees,  for  one 
may  stip\i;aie  to  be  free  fioni  oil  liability  to  loss,  and  such 
stipula'.ioii  vuU  hold  good  as  between  hiuisolf  and  his  co- 
ciiiUractors,  which  was  also  ilie  rule  of  t!;e  Roin.ui  law^ 
though  he  will  ittill  be  liaV^.f  to  all  those  who  have  dealt  with 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Persons  who  jointly 
purchase  goo<ls  arc  not  partners,  unless  they  are  jointly  con- 
oeracd  ia  the  profit  or  tue  produce  arising  from  tho  salo  of 
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tbcin.  Tt  Is  not  necessary  tliat  the  diviM  in  of  profit  and 
loM  anion;  partners  shutild  be  equal:  il  is  sutlicicot  that 
th«  parlies  share  tlio  pruriis,  itt  order  tu  reader  them  part- 
wn.  If  thoy  ftbara  iho  profits,  they  are  by  ooiii«quenc« 
bound  to  share  the  losses.  But  to  constitute  a  man  a 
partner  on  the  ground  of  sharin-  profits,  he  rpust  hue 
an  intciest  in  the  profitii,  as  a  piincipai  in  tho  tirm; 
if  he  only  receive  a  portion  of  the  piofUsj,  by  way  of  pay- 
ment for  bis  labour,  trouble,  or  skill  ««  a  siirvant  or 
agent  of  the  concern,  ho  is  not  a  partner.  Factors  and 
brokers  who  receivo  a  nimi  =  s;oii  or.t  of  fl;c  profits  of 
goods  sold  by  them  are  nul  oii  ihut  accuuiii  j.aru.cr.s  wslh 
their  principal  ;  nor  are  persons  who  receive  a  certain  share 
of  the  profits  of  an  adventure,  as  payment  in  lieu  of  wages 
for  acting  as  servants,  partners  in  the  adventure ;  nor  even 
are  perssons  who  receive  waives  in  proportion  to  the  profits 
of  the  undertaking  considered  as  partners.  If  a  pcisuu 
lend  money  to  a  firm,  ini  l  n  i  t  iv.  -,  ;in  animity  or  interest, 
certain  as  to  amount  and  durauun,  he  is  not  a  partner;  but 
if  he  Were  to  receive  an  annuity  in  lieu  of  the  profits  of 
the  trade,  mid  determinable  on  tlie  event  of  the  trade  ceas- 
sitii;.  it  seems  that  he  would  be  considered  as  a  partner 
with  the  gra::.!  r  <(f  the  annuity;  or  if  he  received  an  an- 
nuity varying  in  amount  uith  the  profits,  lie  would  bo 
dearly  a  partner  in  tiie  concern. 

Tfaa  contract  of  partneri^bip  mmt  be  formed  for  the  ptic- 
pose  of  some  lawful  irMe,  business,  or  adventnie.  If  the 
subject  of  the  contract  he  illi  t:at,  there  can  be  no  partner- 
ship founded  upon  it,  no  m  to  give  the  contractors  a  remedy 
against  each  other,  or  against  third  persons,  at  law  or  in 
equitr;  and  if  there  be  an  illegal  contract  of  partnorsbip 
urbieh  is  not  executed,  but  executory  only,  none  who  are 
parliis  to  it  canity  action  or  suit  reeovor  the  money  ailvanccl 
I'ur  liic  purpuie  of  establishing  the  p:irtncrfMp.  Acuotuict 
onuiinlly  entered  into  for  the  purpose  i  f  cvaiiin;^  t!if  u-  ury 
laws,  and  not  Oond  Jide  with  the  view  uf  partnership,  cannot 
boeupported  as  a  legal  contract:  nor  can  a  partnenhip 
between  attorneys,  where  one  of  them  is  not  duly  qualified, 
be  sustained.  A  partnership  for  importin?»  prohibited 
goods,  or  Making  tinjo  bargains  in  the  fini'ls,  would  be  held 
illegal  and  invalid,  not  less  than  a  partnctbhip  for  keeping 
a  disorderly  bouse,  or  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  for  acting 
plajTi  wilhm  such  dintanca  from  London  as  is  forbidden  by 
statute. 

A  person  mri\  slipolate  not  to  be  a  ;  arliior,  Lut  if  I.o 
shares  the  profit  wnii  those  with  wiiom  he  supulaiea,  ho 
becomes  a  partner  eo  far  as  relates  to  his  liability  to  a  third 
party.  And  if  persons  be  known  to  share  the  profits  of  a  trade, 
it  is  presumed  that  they  arc  partners,  and  as  such,  liable  to 
all  who  deal  with  the  firm,  v.  h  ilVit  Ik-  th*'  private  agreement 
among  themselves.  But  liiey  uiuy  repel  the  presumption  of 
parlncrbhip  bysliowing  that  the  legal  relation  of  partnership 
among  themselvos  does  not  exist.  If  a  person  allow  his 
name  to  be  used  in  a  bnttness,  or  in  any  other  way  ronsent 
to  iripear  as  a  pnrtii  .T,  lie  will  be  jo  eon -irUTed  with  respect 
lu  oihcr  pcrsouH,  wiiatuvi;!-  ir.ay  l>e  Lt^s  agreement  with 
the  firm;  and  ho  will  be  equally  responsible  to  third 
parties  w  iili  ihc  other  partners, although  he  may  not  receivo 
or  be  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  proflUb  The  ground  of 
this  rule  of  law  is  clear  and  reasonable:  a  persin  must  ho 
considered  bound  by  a  contract,  if  he  act  in  s-uch  a  way  as 
to  make  other  contracting  parties  I'.  I.e'. e  thut  lie  is  a  party 
to  the  contract ;  and  such  is  tlie  case  with  a  man  who  allows 
his  name  to  appear  OS  amemberofa  flrai,«stoall  contracts 
and  dealings  which  an  neeaasarj  ibr  canyiny  on  the  busi- 
ness ol^  the  firm. 

A  partnership  at  will  i>  one  which  cor.ti.:uc>  long  as 
the  parties  live  and  are  uWe  and  willing  to  eer.linuc  it:  a 
partnersliip  for  u  fixed  terra  continues  for  the  term  if  the 
parties  live  and  are  of  Ic^al  capacity  to  continue  it.  A  part- 
nership at  will  may  bo  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  expressed 
Will  of  :inv  rnerrsbor  of  it,  a  rule  which  is  derivod  from  the 
Roneiii  kivv,  uiid  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
nai  i.  ■  cf  the  partnership  contract.  In  such  case  the 
iHurtncrsbip  is  dissolved  immediately  upon  notice  given 
by  any  of  the  partners.  The  effect  of  soeh  diuolution 
is  to  stop  all  new  partnership  donlinirs  or  contracts;  but 
the  l  iiruiership  slill  continues  for  iho  purpose  of  com- 
pletion iill  contracts  alrca-ly  made,  and  all  dealings  or 
uiider;akii!;;s  alie.idy  c„m!i)cnccil.  On  such  dissolution,  I 
any  partner  is  entitled  to  have  the  whole  partnership  | 
•tock,  and  tlie  interest  in  the  prcrai  es  .m  wiiit  h  the  huM- 
Aeas  is  carried  on,  converted  wto  lugacy,  aud  to  rc-  ^ 


eeivo  Ms  sharo  of  the  produce.    In  all  ctse^  V  j^,! 
tialural  death  of  a  partner,  the  partnership  ii 
a  rule  also  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  bs  alrciOf  iiy^J 
it  is  also  dissolved  bya  partner's  civil  dcatb,ci}  biuu  .r- 
or  attainder  for  tnaaon  or  felony ;  for  an  outlaw,  l«  j  ^ 
ill  law,  incapable  of  entering  into  any  en  tiad.  bnnju  / 
suit,  or  holding  any  property,  u  pariiitr»Lip  m  »tiK:\. 
engaged  is  therefore  dissolved ;  and,  strictly  sptiLi;.  ], 
whole  proper^  b  forfeited  to  the  crown ;  ferutkk: 
never  becomes  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  coiddoq  ti;^  v.. 
other  partner,  the  crown  takes  the  whole;  but  tL  ; 
Is  seldom  enforced  against  creditors  or  lunoceot  jir;  . 
A  mari  uii;e  of  a  feme-sole  trader  is -.lUa  a  d'.-.^«li;:>c  : . 
partnership  at  w  ill.   A  partueisbip  for  a  tens  luj 
solved  before  its  expiration  by  themntuil  csnieittfb 
parlies,  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of  couity,  or  Ij  il;  '  : 
ruptcy,  outlawry,  or  felony  of  any  of  the  r«xtneti.  .U  . 
of  equity  will  in  some  cases  dissolve  a  p»r1iier»tii; 
ground  of  incurable  insanity  in  one  of  the  partntrit; 
partner  may  agree  that  upon  his  death  the  busiDe^ e^.. 
carried  on  b^-ond  the  legal  period  of  di^wluniL :  ife 
hands  of  bis  enlldren  or  other  third  parties,  but  i!^  .  ^.. 
perly  an  agreement  for  a  new  partnershi-p.  PiflDe>v 
be  relieved  from  future  liabilities  to  third  paitui  >  ^ . 
notice  to  them  and  to  the  world  in  general  that  ib<  a' 
nership  has  eeased;  but  in  theeaseofBdennsotfiradi 
none  af  the  creditors  know  tbat  be  is  a  psnnsr,  wtm/ 
hib  retirement  from  the  firm  is  neressary  ;  amJifitl  -•. 
tu  &u!ue.  iiotiee  to  such  only  will  be  suUicictii.  ^ 
death  of  a  partner,  liolioe  of  tbe  duBolutim  teOiriini 
is  unnecessary. 

Partners  arb  joint  tetmnts  in  tbe  slodt  asd  iD  4« 
yet  there  is  no  survivorship  in  equity,  or.  os  iiliuixetxt 
at  law,  in  such  part  of  the  stock  as  is  moveable.  l>  :ti 
decease  of  a  partner,  his  per-oual  represcntaUTtt  1^  « 
entitled  to  his  share  of  the  moveable  slock  sed  tleci.i^ 
they  theraupon  become  in  equity,  and,  as  it  btskniu 
at  law,  tenants  in  common  with  the  jurviviaj  )fS^ 
If,  as  is  generally  the  cate  ui  the  purcbsM  of  hii.'** 
the  jnirposos  of  a   partnership,   Ihey  me  rctui-  'i 
the  partners  as  tenants  in  common,  and  one  cf  i.:^ ; ' 
ncrs  should  die  intestate,  the  legal  estate  inu--" 
will  descend  to  his  heir,  who  will  be  tenant  iieaci 
with  the  other  partners.    If  the  lsn&  wne  e«M^ 
to  thera  as  joint  tenants,  there  will  l-e  nosi:pi-*Y 
in  equity;  and  it  becomes  then  a  question  ohf-U  ^"^ 
the  death  ol  a  joint  trader*  tvho^  with  his  pait&fn, ' 
purchased  lands  for  tbe  puipoat!  of  the  trad^  1»>^\'' 
descend  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  hefr  or  hisnexlof  kiB;w» 
bi-tler  opinion  SPCiiiB  to  be,  although  the  point  to  ^ 
been  decided,  that  ailuuugh  the  legal  esiiiiie  a  ^y^^ 
property  purchased  by  partners  for  the  purp-W --^ 
trade  will  go  in  the  orainair  course  of  dcifeni '  \ 
equitable  interest  will  be  beld  to  be  part  of  r- 
ship  sfork,  and  distributable  as  pi  ret  rial  esii'  J- j 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  up ou  the  f''"-'^  \ 
lands,  they  may  be  expressly  conveyed  so  iststx'  *'}; 
held  as  real  estate,  and  descend  to  tbe 
partners.  i 

Tt  SMmetimcs  happens  that  one  person 
for  an  adventure,  and   aaother  only  iiis 
and  credit;   yet  if  in  tbe  agreement  between  tbo  F'fJ 
there  are  wunlsMrhich  imply  a  joint  ""^''^Suft 
words  are  evidence  of  an  intention  I 
goods  and  sdso  the  profits  of  them. 

There  is  an  implied  obligation,  in  the  sbitoe*  <V , 
stipulation,  among  partners  to  use  the  prop<f^y  '^^^ 
benefit  of  all  of  them:  and  any  fraud  on  "^J'jj 
one  partner,  either  by  misapplication  of  the  P^"*^^^ 
fund  or  in  any  other  way,  is  a  matter  of  ^  t'^ 
equity  will  take  eogninnce.    No  partner  hjs  a  r^^' 


enuatje  ill  anv  busine>s  or  speculation  which  tB^^*'^. 
sanly  deprive  the  partnership  of  hu  time,  skill.  ^ 
because  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  dovote  bimwl' | 
terest  of  the  firm.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  l  ^ 
precise  acoounte,  and  to  have  them  alwys  ready  i^'-  ■  ^ 
spection  of  hi'!  co  partner.  Each  partner  »  'r'vL,||t' 
perfoi-mance  of  all  eontracti  of  his  «>  parlner».  tn"|^_,^f' 
manner  as  if  entered  into  personally  by  l""**  ^Lj  •  i 
they  relate  to  matters  which  s»  wiihm  . 
purposes  of  tbe  partnersbip.  If  the  pwbai  lo  '^L^o* 
of  partnership  do  n^r  regulate  it  by*xpiW*'2|^ 
amongst  tbemsehes,  the  contract,  with  iU  ottt*'* 
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gallons,  ^111  ho  implIeJ  aiul  enforced  by  tbe  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  jpcrsoiu  in  such  relative  situatio/iii ;  and  where 
th*;  CUD  tract  ams  not  teach  all  tbo  dutmuid  ill  gati  as, 
»uch  omissions  will  b«  supplied  by  the  Mine  rules  of  kvr. 
Tliougli  partners  may  have  entered  inio  a  written  agreetncnt 
vliich  specifif*  tliL'  terms  on  wliirh  tin-  ji;int.  coiurrn  is  to 
le  parried  on,  yet,  if  there  \h3  such  a  couiau  of  <li'iiliii;j;  us 
IcaJs  to  the  conclusion  that  tbcy  have  agreed  to  <  li:iiiyc  tl;o 
terms  of  tbe  original  written  agxveinent,  they  will  be  cou' 
Kiacrcd  to  liave  dotie  so.  For  instance,  if  tbe  agreement 
\k  Ibat  no  partner  shall  draw  or  acci  pt  a  bill  of  txchanii;c 
in  his  own  name,  without  the  concurrence  of  all  the  oiiiurs, 
el,  if  they  aftcntards  adopt  a  practice  of  permittiuL:  one 
if  thcra  to  draw  or  accept  bills  without  tht;  roncuricticp 
4  the  othci-s,  it  will  be  held  that  thiy  have  ao  far 
i^ricd  tbo  terms  of  the  origittal  agrccinenL  Tbe  transac- 
»ons  of  nnrtners  are  always  to  be  looked  to  in  order  to  do- 
crinir.e  i;ri«'een  them,  even  a;;Lunbt  the  written  articles, 
luit  claubLb  in  those  arljcleavviii  nut  bind  them.  It  is  ira- 
o.>s;hIo  to  state  all  the  varieties  of  stipulation  vbich  ore 
produced  into  partnersiiip  articles;  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
ppeat  that  within  the  limits  before  laid  down,  the  parties 
]ny  enter  into  such  atipulatii>ns  as  they  please. 

One  parlncr  may  mamtaln  an  action  of  covenant  agaiust 
is  cO'iKirtuer,  wlietlier  tlio  coven/nt  be  fjr  thi'  payment  of 
jonoy  or  the  pcrforraanco  of  any  act  for  commencing  or 
publishing  tbe  partnership,  or  for  the  per&rmaaee  of  any 
ftbe  artidiM  after  the  partnership  has  commenced ;  and 
r  adequate  compensation  for  the  breach  cannot  be  had  at 
iw,  a  rourt  of  equity  will  enforce  a  si)ecirio  perforiuaiue  of 
!ie  covenant  itself.  Courts  of  law  do  not  allow  actions  of 
t-bc  by  one  partner  againit  atiotlier  for  money  due  upon 
niplc  contract  as  (or  aonqr  laid  out  byooe  partner  for 
!)c  purposes  of  the  partnership.  The  partner  who  is 
jKnc^oil  must  thcrcfure  enf^jrce  his  remedy  by  action  of 
ceiiunt.  ur  by  an  apphcatiuii  to  a  court  of  equity,  by  filing 
b;!I  for  an  account  and  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership. 

■  nrtiter  capnot  maintain  an  action  of  debt  against  his 

-:,<  iitaur  for  work  and  labour  peHbrmed,  or  money  ex- 
eiulud  on  account  of  tbe  j  ]  ,  ifiliercforo  he  has 

claim  upon  his  co-parliiti  l.n  ^  ijai  of  money  due  on 
rcounl  of  the  ]ia;  tners^hili,  but  not  ronsuiuling  liie  balance 
f  a  separate  account,  or  a  general  balance  of  all  accounts, 
is  only  mode  of  recovering  the  amount  is  by  an  action  of 
rrount,  or  by  a  bill  in  a  court  pf  eauity  praying  Ibr  an  ac- 
'unt,  and  Uiiiially  also  for  a  dissolution.  If  it  turn  out 
lit  an  ur.ilerlak:ng  is  impraclicable,  as  if  a  maehirje,  for 
■!«  working  of  which  the  partnership  was  eiitcrt  1  iuSo,  will 

'  uiswer  tbe  purposes  intended,  and  so  the  object  of  ihu 
uUtii  is  (irustrated,  or  if  either  party  oomniit  iraud,  or  gross 
els  of  carelessness  or  waste  in  the  adniinistrfttioD  of  the 
irlner^hip,  thf  party  a[!i;rievefl  has  a  right  to  a  dissolution, 
ii'l  tlm  hsisn^  will  be  decreed  in  equity.  A  partner  is  also 
[Uisled  loan  aeeount  of  tlie  j:aitnerhbip  assets  against  Lis 

.t-partoer,  but  it  was  formerly  held  that  be  could  iv>i  have 
psndtDg  the  partsership.  If  therefoN  he  lile<i  his  hill 
ir  an  account,  it  was  also  neoessary  to  pray  fur  a  dis- 
>lution.  It  is  now  considered  that  a  partner  may  have 
ich  an  aceonnt  on  stating  a  piopi  r  case,  without  asking 
>•  a  dissolution;  but,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
bich  a  partner  files  a  bill  for  an  account  of  partnership 
Mbngs,  It  will  aeldom  happen  that  it  will  be  bis  interest 
irt  to  pray  for  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  'Where 
*:■  lartner  ba-  eummiUcd  such  breaches  of  duty  as 
wal  l  vvairaula  dtciee  for  a  dissolution,  a  e.nut  of  cijuUy 
dl  interfere  sninraarily  by  injunction:  a^  whero  one  part- 
pr  bas  iuvolvcd  the  partnership  in  debt,  or  has  bim-^olf  he- 
Mie  iosolvcnt,  the  court  will  restrain  hira  from  drawing, 
■cepting,  or  indorsing  bills  in  tbe  name  of  the  fuui,  from 
^cf■<ving  the  partnership  debts,  and  from  continuing  to 
in  y  oil  tbe  business  by  entering  into  new  contracts.  1 1 
ill  also  restrain  an  action  brought  by  one  partner  against 
is  C'j' partner  on  a  separate  and  private  account,  upon  pay- 
lent  bv  the  latter  of  the  money  into  court.  So  it  will  re- 
tain uie  application  of  the  partnership  property  to  a  use 

&t  Warranfcu  by  the  arlielcs;  or  an  execution  aiiaitisl  the 
irtfiershtu  prupcrty  f^r  the  separate  debt  of  one  patlno)', 
•  court  of  equity  will  appoint  a  receiver  where  one  ]  arlm  r 
id udoa  another  from  taking  such  part  in  the  concern  ns  he 
etiUtted  to  take,  and  will  do  this  even  with  a  view  to  tbe 
iniiiiuation  of  the  co-partnership,  if  it  U  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
'mpluining  partner,  alihougii  such  a  step  is  usually  taketi 
itb  ft  Ti«w  t«  *  dinoltttioa  wd  wiading  19  of  the  pwlner- 


ship  affairs.  Whether  the  party  applying  for  a  receiver 
wish  a  cnntinuance  or  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  he 
mu  ^t  nuikc  out  Euch  a  case  to  induce  the  court  to  interfere, 
as  would  authorise  a  decree  for  a  dissolution. 

Generally  speaking,  ono  partner  has  an  implied  authority 
to  b  ud  the  firm  by  c  ^ntm  s  nlalinglo  the  partnership, 
and  he  can  do  this  by  nieic  vcibal  or  written  agreements, 
or  by  negotiable  securities,  such  as  bills  of  exchar.gc  and 

Sromissoiy  notes.  One  partner  may  pledge  tite  credit  of  the 
nn  to  any  amannt ;  but  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  A  dormnnt  partner  in  ,.11  c.i>i  a  liable  for  the  con- 
tracts of  the  fit  III  (liuiti^r  tiilic  ibal  ho  is  actually  a  part- 
ner; and  a  m  iiiii  -!  j  artner  is  in  iho  same  manner  liable 
during  ttie  time  tliat  ho  holds  himself  out  to  tbe  world  as 
a  partner.  Partners  can  make  no  arrangements  among 
themielTes  which  will  limit  or  prorent  their  ordinary  rc- 
snonsibilities  to  third  parties.  The  power  of  ono  partner, 
aliovL'  alludid  to,  (  i  bind  his  co-partner,  is  implied  m  law, 
nu  e.xpress  aulbuiUy  from  the  latter  being  necessary  for 
that  purpose;  and  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  exists 
by  custom  which  has  beeu  judicially  rectuntsed.  One 
p.irtner  may  give  a  guarantee  for  himself  ana  his  partners, 
and  tbe  fiini  will  he  buinid  by  it,  if  it  he  made  ;n  a  matter 
relalmg  to  the  pa:  t[ier>lup.  Tbe  act  and  assurance  of  one 
p,irltier,  made  wiih  refereijce  t  )  lAi^iness  trau.saeled  by  the 
tirm,  will  bind  all  the  partners.  A  partner  will  also  be 
liable  in  respect  of  a  fraud  committed  by  his  co-partner,  if 
committed  in  the  capacity  of  partner,  in  contracts  relating  to 
the  co-partnership,  made  with  innocent  third  persons. 
Thus,  if  a  partner  purcliase  ^'oodb  such  as  are  used  in  the 
business,  and  fraudulentlvcunveri  them  to  his  own  use,  tbe 
innocent  partner,  provided  there  he  no  collusion  between  tbe 
seller  and  the  buyer,  is  liable  for  the  price  of  the  articles. 
But  partners  are  not  liable  ibr  tbe  wrongs  of  each  other, 
excepting  where  one  partner  art;,  thi-  servant  of  the  lost, 
111  vvliicb  case  tbe  whole  of  the  jjarlaci  a  are  liable  to  the  con- 
sequences of  any  wrong  he  may  do  ;  and  they  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  altogether,  or  one  may  be  sued  alone  for  the 
whole  of  the  damage  done.  One  fmriner  has  no  implied 
authority  to  bind  his  co-p'irtner  by  deed,  yet  if  he  r\e,-r.tB 
a  deed  on  behalf  of  the  fiim,  in  tlia  presence  of  and  with 
the  consent  of  bis  eo-i  artner-.,  it  will  bind  the  firm.  It  seems 
that  a  release  by  one  of  several  partners  to  a  debtor  uf  the 
firm  binds  the  firm  ;  but  if  such  rclea.se  be  flraudulent.  it  will 
beset  asido  by  a  court  of  equity;  andevenacourtof  law  will 
interfere  to  prevent  a  ftaudulent  release  from  being  pleaded. 

AVlure  no  time  is  mentioned  in  the  deed  of  partnership 
for  its  tuiiimencenicnt,  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  w  ill  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  the  deed  ;  but  in  adventures, unless 
the  parties  have  previously  held  themselves  mit  as  partners, 
the  liabilities  commence  from  the  time  fixed  l>y  the  contract. 
An  in-coni  nicpartncr  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  belbra 
hejuine  1  llie  firm,  but  if  iic  pay  any  of  the  old  duhts or  interest 
iiji  11  tlu  iu,  01  docs  other  special  acts,  he  may  render  him- 
self  liable  in  equity,  lu  an  adventure  an  in-coming  part- 
ner is  not  liable  Ibr  the  price  of  the  goods.  When  un  in- 
fant partner  comes  of  and  does  not  disaffirm  the  (Part- 
nership, if  he  trish  to  avoid  being  liable  for  the  future 
debts,  be  must  give  the  creditors  nol'.ce  of  his  di^afiirm- 
anee:  hut  for  the  past  contracts  he  cannot  be  sued  unless 
he  promise  to  pay.  or  his  ratification  of  the  debts  contracted 
in  miancy  be  made  in  writing.  Ou  the  retirement  of  an 
ostensible  partner,  notice  of  his  retirement  must  bo  given, 
or  he  will  be  liable  to  the  creditors  of  the  conlinuiny  firm 
for  subsequent  i  ontiacis  made  by  them,  and  such  notice  is 
i;  u  iUy  yiveii  m  the  Gazette;  but  notice  in  the  Gazette 
will  not  bind  crcdit.ors  who  are  not  show  n  to  have  seen  the 
notice.  Third  persons  have  a  claim  against  a  dormuiit 
partner  for  eoDtrocts  entered  into  by  the  firm  while  he 
was  a  partner.  This  cbim  is  foundEed  on  such  dormant 
paiiiier  being  actually  a  partner;  and  Uu^ffre  it  is  un- 
ueci  ;-ary,  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  betMccu 
an  usietu-ilile  and  a  dormant  partner,  to  give  notice  of  liic 
dissolution  to  the  creditors,ia  order  to  protect  tbe  Utter  from 
subse<)uent  eontracta;  fomrhen  tbe  dormant  partner  has 
ceased  to  bo  a  ]nrtt!i  r,  he  is  relieved  from  all  future  liability. 

It  IS  collected  Iroiii  I  bo  majority  of  cases  that  a  partner- 
sliip  contract  is  joint  (iiut  j'uni  and  m  vi  r.'.ii  b,>ih  at  law  and 
in  equity.  Upon  the  death  of  a  partner  ihcicfore  the  legal 
remedy  ag^nst  him  hi  respect  to  the  Joint  oontraet  is  exun- 
guisbed,  and  the  creditor  can  maintain  an  action  againsi 
tbe  surviving  partners  oidj.  the  mle  of  equity  as 
ptieeUe  to  fartneie  with  Nspeet  to  third  perties  vas 
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(Iftretl  tn  1)0  that  tlif  jinnt  dcltls  should  l)c  sali^vfied  oxil  of  nipfcy.   Separate  estate  U  tli.it  in  wliich  the  paitoen  in 


the  joitil  tiaiaie;  if  tliai  wmn  iusutiictuitt,  ttivu  jtubject 
to  the  ciiiims  of  their  separate  creditors  out  of  their  se- 
Mtvte  «slAtM  proporiionAUy ;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
insolvent,  then  flot  of  tbo  remaining  aeparate  estates  propor- 
tionally. But  ihc  cnsc  of  Dn  ai/nes  v.  jVofi/-  (1  Mor ,  629), 
since  atiiriUL'il  uu  appeal  hy  Lord  Brougham  (2  H.&  M.  4'Jj), 
bns  esinhlished  the  principle  thai  a  parlnfr>b  |)  >  iilnict  is 
MvofolaAWfH  as  j  tint ;  and  that  a  partnersiiip  crerliior  may 
have  recouisc  t  r  full  payment  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
partner.  And  the  same  judge  (Sir  W.  Grant)  who  decided 
lliat  case,  declared  that  a  partnership  debt  has  been  treated 
in  equity  a^^  tin."  sovcral  debt  of  each  partner,  tliuu^h  at  law 
it  is  only  the  joint  debt  of  all.  By  this  duci^iuu  ti  appears 
tbat«  joint  creditor  on  the  death  of  one  partner  obtains  a 
more  advnnto^us  remedy  against  bis  estate  tban  be  would 
have  had  acainat  his  &epat  ate  estate  if  living.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  wbeiber  this  point  can  be  eeiundefed  as  Itiietly 
settled. 

It  has  been  iK-loro  -uid  tlint  imlli-c  of  the  decease  of  a 
partner  to  the  creditors  of  the  firm  is  not  necessary  to  free 
uisestate  flom  tolure  liability ;  but  it  is  otherwise  if  one  of 
the  surviving  partners  be  exeentor  of  the  deceased.  A  de- 
ceaHcd  partner  sometimes  directs  his  executors  to  continue 
the  tra'U' ;  in  that  case  his  estate  uill  )u*  Imblo  ta  tlie  extent 
to  which  he  directs  his  aweu  to  bo  employed.  If  the 
<  \<  utor  exeeed  that  limit,  he  beeomas  penooallj  lespon- 
siblo. 

In  netions  by  partners,  all  the  partners  may,  and  all 

iist.  u'-iMi'  inrttiei  s  tunst,  join  as  plnintitfs,  unle«s  the  oon- 
Iracl  upi>u  vvliioU  the  acliun  is  brought  bo  in  writing  under 
seal,  when  only  those  parlners  \n  lio  are  includoil  can  sue 
thereon.  But  if  a  contract  not  under  seal  be  made  by 
some,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  others,  those 
for  \vho!>e  beneftt  it  is  made,  as  well  as  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  contract,  may  sue.  Parties  to  a 
le^al  partnership  cannot  rcci/ver  upon  an  illcj,'al  contract,  |  tlu 
uliliou<;h  Its  illegality,  at  the  lime  it  was  made,  were 
cmly  known  to  one  of  the  members  of  I  he  firm.  Persons 
who  mav  lenUy  be  partners  in  fore%n  countrieSf  as  bus- 
hand  and  wife,  cannot  sue  here  as  partners,  for  by  the  biw  of 
England  hn^Wnd  niid  wife  arc  not  permitted  to  sue  as 
partners.  On  the  other  baud,  patluers  trading;  abroad  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  partnership  here,  may  sue  aa 
partners  for  consignments  sent  to  this  country,  though  they 
rannot  sue  as  partners  at  the  place  of  trading  by  reason  of 
the  particular  law  of  that  place.  The  construction  of  con- 
tracts is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  country  iii  which  they 
are  uiude;  but  renu-ihes  ninsi  be  pursued  by  the  means 
pointed  out  by  the  law  of  the  country  whose  tribunals  are 
appealed  to.  The  laws  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
was  made  ean  only  have  a  lefereooe  to  the  nature  of  the 
contract,  not  to  the  taxAa  of  enforeing  it  If  partners  have 
III  I  a>inii  to  prefer  an  indictment  relating  to  the  partner- 
i>hip  pruperty,  such  property  may  bo  stated  in  the  indictment 
as  belonging  to  otic  of  them  by  name,  and  to  another 
or  others,  aa  the  casu  may  be.  But  though  it  is  not 
neoemary  to  name  all  the  partners,  yet  where  there  are 
other  partners,  that  fact  should  appear  ia  the  indictment* 
or  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted. 

A  whole  firm  may  become  banki  u[it,  or  "^omc  or  one  only 
of  the  partners  may  become  so.  whil&t  ilio  remaining  mem- 
ben  may  be  solvent ;  but  those  only  of  the  partners  who  have 
oommitled  acts  of  bankruptcy  are  to  be  deemed  bankrupts ; 
and  to  eonstitnte  two  or  mora  bankrupts  under  «  single  fiat, 

th'Mc:  inu-t  br  cvidcnrr*  of  joint  tradinc^.  Upon  the  bank- 
ruptcy, the  wIdIp  of  the  hankriipt's  pioijerty  vests  absolutely 
in  thcas-i^MiLc^,  wlio  have  the  fame  remedy  liy action  for  the 
recovery  ot  the  ilcbts  due  to  tho  bankrupt,  and  for  the  redress 
Ofall  civil  injuries wilhrespect  to  the  property  passing  to  thera 
under  the  Oat,  as  the  bankrupt  would  have  had  if  no  fiat  had 
issued.  Aecordint^ly,  when  the  bankruptcy  is  separate,  the 
solvent  I'.irliiers  join  with  the  a^-i^lu•es  in  an  acln'ii  l.ir  tlie 
recovery  of  the  joint  debln.  On  ihc  bankruptcy  of  one 
partner,  the  solvent  partners  become  tenants  m  common 
with  the  assignees  ofall  the  partnership  effects.  Upon  the 
bankruptcy  of  one  partner,  under  a  separate  flat  issued 
against  him, bin  assignees  take  all  hj<  separate  propcrtyand 
all  his  interest  III  the  joint  properly  :  and  il  a  jmiu  liat  'i.ssue 
against  all.  the  assignocs  tukc  all  the  joint  property,  and  all 
the  separuto  property  of  each  individual  partaei.  Jomi 
eatateis  that  in  which  the  partners  are  jointly  interested  for 
^  purposes  of  tfae  pannenhip  at  the  time  of  the  bauk. 


each  separately  interested  at  tliat  tune,  .1  Jiiudtbtsare  tha' 
for  w  Inch  an  action,  if  bruOL^iit,  must  Ite  bruught  a^itut  i]| 
the  partners  constituting  the  lirni ;  in  all  cii<«i  tliervfut 
wbcD  a  partner  becomes  liable  for  a  debt  contiacti'd  Iv  b 
copartners,  a  joint  debt  is  created,  and  the  crctlitor  isa  jo 
creditor  of  the  firm.  Separate  debts  are  those  fur  «kl 
the  crc'Ltor  can  have  his  laUcdyat  iav  mailMt  llialfltIM' 
only  who  contracted  llieiii. 


Particular  Partnerships,  Joint-Stfjck  Compamet,  Bam, 
Imimtand  Skipi, 

.Toint-stock  companies  are  such  companies  as  ire  no  >■ 
curporated,  and  wluch  trade  upon  a  joint  stock.  AlltTKb; 
associations,  however  numerous,  and  although  unsup^v.  -i 
by  charter  or  act  of  parliament,  arc  legal,  pruvided  tlicj  j^c 
poses  be  legal,  and  jprovided  tbejr  do  not  altsmpt  to 
cise  tho  privileges  oi  a  corporation,  such  as  the  po^e:  </ 
making  their  shares  transferrable  at  thewdl  of  th«  !>:  ■■;. 
Ifa  man  execute  the  deed  eC  sctilciiicnt  of  a  comp-ini  .r 
association  of  nnlivn!uri     <  r  if  by  his  letters  or  adnnsui^ 
It  can  bo  proved  tlu.i  Ij  ;  was  really  a  partner  sccmdajbj 
the  terms  of  that  deed ;  or  if  he  be  moved  to  bave  im  M 
of  management ;  orif  he  become  a  director,  or  (i(benhKli*l| 
himself  out  to  the  world  as  a  partner,  he  i>  It^jalh  i  pin:-: 
in  the  company.   The  most  conclusive  cvidcuce  of  [^'lii; 
ship  is  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  settlenieni.  B'j'. 
signing  of  a  prospeetua  of  an  intended  oompanjF  dM 
make  a  man  liable  to  third  persons. 

The  partners  in  joint-stock  companies  are  uf  twu 
otic  eoi)si?-t3  of  directors,  trustees,  and  ulbtis  ■'Vie 
actively  employed  in  conducting'  the  cuiiceni;  tbeoilia.'^i 
a  number  of  persons  who  take  utile  or  no  part  in  .it  -< 
nagement,  and  many  of  whombeotmie  sharelioUen  f>i 
sake  only  of  a  profitable  investment  of  tbsirnmif.  Ttt 
general  conduct  of  the  trade  falls  upon  the  deieclsn^sU^ 
more  particular  transactions  are  u-iunlly  snanillL-i  i 
paid  ngents  who  arc  not  shareholders.  The  funds »di1:''- 
property  of  the  company  aie  vested  m  the  triwteti  P- 
deed  of  setUemeut  is  aoovawnt  made  between  a  fewci  p 
ahaiehoiders  eheeen  as  tmateea  for  tbui  fUTymt  vii 
others ;  by  which  each  of  the  latter  covenanli  »ii  ^ 
trustee!*,  and  each  of  the  trustees  covenants  with  the reittl 
tho  shareholders,  for  the  doo  performance  of  a  kt^^ 
articles  which  are  specifically  set  forth,  and  vh'di  I'  ' 
out  the  dutiea  of  the  trustees,  diroctON,  and  auditor* ,  '  ^ 
fine  their  powers,  and  all  other  necessary  matters.  1»  ~ 
matters  which  might  have  been  provided  bythed«d.tit 
are  not,  the  general  law  of  parincrslnp  primik  I" - 
therefore  there  he  astipulation  to  the  contrary,  i'veiJFi 
prictor  has  a  right  to  have  free  aceem  at  all  iiflNit>i»| 
books  of  the  oompanjr,  I 
It  fbllows  firom  the  nature  of  partnerships  ibst  a  fV^J"| 
cannot  assign  his  interest  so  as  to  nuikc  a  stranger  a  }'>'"^ 
In  order  therefore  that  the  sharehulderii  of  n  traJm,; 
pnny  may  be  able  to  do  this,  there  must  be  a  provision  1. 1-* 
eflfect  in  the  deed.    Bui  as  these  sluires  catiiwt  U'<') 
transferred  at  the  sole  will  of  the  holder,  proriiions  Ws'Jj 
inserted  in  the  dectl  for  giving  due  notit  o  to  the 
the  intended  transfer  or  assiunnicnt.   Ifa  prty  f^*'^ 
signe*!  llu-  deed  wishes  to  n  tire  frion  the  concern,  he  0^ 
conform  to  the  stipulations  of  the  deed,  which  usuallj?"^ 
vides  that  any  proprietor  shall  be  permitted  to  ^ 
payment  of  a«ectam  sum  in  laspect  of  his  shart^  ^^'^f^ 
giving  notice  to  the  dheetors.  The  legatees  or  ikM  *  ** 
of  a  shareholder  become  beneficially  entitled  to  hiK  '"""n 
in  the  company  upon  his  dccea.se.  but  neither  thfv  ii« 
executors  or  administrators  will  be  entitled  to  slaml  , 
situation  as  a  partner,  unless  permiued  to  do  so  by  th' 
of  settlement. 
The  private  property,  to  its  full  extent,  of  uvwy  n"-'-  ' 


bjeit  tolj 


of  an  unineorporaleil  1 1  admg  company  is  liable  for  tije "  • 
debisof  the  company.    The  most  imporl:int  of  "'' 
gained  by  an  act  of  purliument  for  a  joint-sioek  i 
by  the  clause  which  enables  it  to  sue  and  be  sued  tl'-^»^ 
the  medium  of  one  of  itsofttcers;  without  which  a-'^*'^  '^ 
the  difficulties  atlendant  upon  suits  by  or  against  ""rl 
panics  are  bcvond  <  alciilation.    The  Court  of  Caaw*^ 
however  seems  iacl.ncd  to  diminish  the  difficulties. 
Taylor  v.  Salmon,  I  M.  &  C.  134)  it  was  held  lli»t  m 
by  the  directors  ol  a  joint-stock  company  on  beiialf  " 
selves  ami  all  other  sbaNholdeia  to  have  the  bff<f 
agieenent  entered  into  by  an  efeatof  tbaesBF*"''*'" 
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tot  necesiaiy  thil  all  tli*  •htnhoMen  tImtU  be  mftd« 

Kirties. 

With  reapect  to  banks,  in  the  wnral  aefs  of  pvrliament 
elating  to  them  rwtrietiont  are  put  upon  the  number  of 
•rtnen  in  thoM  of «  private  nature,  or.  in  other  words,  in 

rivatc  banks  ;  but  thesD  restrictions  huvc  lieoii  in  a  grtrat 
e^ree  renoovctl.  Formerly  nu  more  than  six  poisons  could 
irr>-  on  the  busine^iii  of  banking,  but  by  7  George  IV., 

46,  mure  than  six  may  do  w>  in  England,  aim-five  mile* 
oin  London,  provided  ther  hare  no  home  of  ouainen  or 
Oablishment  as  bankers  in' London.  Every  member  of  the 
>-partner8hip  i<  responsible  fur  all  the  debts  of  the  com- 
iny:  the^  nuist  not  draw  bilU  for  lt'>s  tlian  jO/.  ujmn  any 
Tsi>n  living  within  sixty-five  railes  of  LouJun,  and  they 
ust  deliver  to  the  stamp  offico  a  statement  of  tlio  names 
id  places  of  abode  of  all  the  memberf,  and  alao  a  liat  of 
•ir  ofReera.  Thev  must  alao,  bjr  their  eeoretary  or  other 

'I't  r  ofTlcer,  '.end  to  the  starop-otlice  a  stat'-rrient  of  the 
aug<»  of  every  uflu-er.  nnd  of  the  names  of  all  who  cease 

be  prdprieliirs  or  bi-comc  new  proprietors  durini;  the 
ar.  In  Ireiand,  under  the  provisinns  of  ]  atid  2 
terge  IV..  c.  private  bunkH  may  con^l^t  of  more  than 
I  Murtaera,  if  aitaate  more  than  fifty  Irwb  milea  ftom 
iDiin.  In  Scotland  thero  is  no  restriction  of  the  number 

partners. 

A  partnership  in  the  working  of  a  mine  in  considered  by 
urts  of  eauity  as  a  partnership  in  a  trad^  and  therelbre 
biect  to  toe  nsual  rulea  aa  to  partnership. 
The  le|t«t  eottdition  of  part^omieri  of  ahipi  U  eonaidered 

Snip. 

Tiie  i  hief  rule&  of  Roman  law  as  to  partnership  may  be 
Dectod  from  Gains,  iii,  148-144;  D^^gT-* xm,  tit, S ;  Cieero, 

"1  Publm  Quiniio. 
rCullvL-r'On  Partnership.') 
PARTRIDGE.  [PEamciD.B.] 

PARTRIIXSE  WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  much  esteemed 
r;i)iinet-\vork  on  account  of  it*  bountiful  variegated  and 
If  h<  d  appearance,  is  commonly  ^aid  tu  be  furnished  by 
I'  Ueisteria  coccineo  of  botanists,  a  small  inclcgunt  tree, 
out  twenty  fset  high,  found  in  Martinii|ue  bv  the  aide  of 
neoto  T  but  thfs  appears  to  be  a  mistake  erhiah  has  arisen 

it  of  the  name  given  to  Heistcria  in  that  eokmy.  In  the 
rrupt  French  of  Martinique  it  ii>  called  ^Ol'r  Psrdrix,  a 
>me  which,  as  Jacquin  tells  us,  does  not  signtf|r  partridge- 
lodt  but  Partridge-fMH  boia  being  used  for  pots;  and  the 
une  ia  given  to  tbe  plant,  not  because  of  the  vanegatcd 
wd  resembling  a  partridge's  wing,  but  because  the  wild 
?eons  are  fond  of  the  berries.  Par Indgti wood  is  said  by 
j  irt,  who  doc5  not  however  give  any  authoniy  for  liie 
Hcuient,  to  be  really  a  product  of  Cayenne,  where  it  forms 
iree  60  feet  high,  and  ia  edled  Been.  Of  thi«  plant,  called 
Aublet  AxoajiroMHMiilt,  an  aeeovnt  will  be  found  in 
at  aoAMr*a  PImte*  de  la  Gvdana  Frmfaite,  Supp.,  p.  .38, 
191  ;  but  if  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  botanists,  its  very 
mie  beuig  oiuilted  even  in  the  most  complete  botanical 
iitctiis.  Aublet  says  it  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Caux  : 
4  be  supposes  that  its  bard  heartpwood  would  be  a  good 
hterial  for  the  bloeks  or  pulleys  need  in  maebinerr;  but  he 
^  notlntiK  fsf  its  being  exported  to  Europe. 
P.VRTL'LA.  ;i  ^enns  established  by  Fi^rusiac  for  a  form 
tlic  family  Coliiiiivea.  L;uii.  (.iMrifi/Ajrfa  of  Ferus.-ac). 
Generic  Character. — .Inimal  elon'j;at«3d,  demicyliudtical ; 
itudet  two,  cylindrical  and  retractile,  oeellatM  at  their 
mniit.  Ovomiparous.  Terrestrial. 
SMf  oval,  pointed;  spire  conical.  last  whorl  tumid,  and 
lijcr  than  the  rest  put  to^etlu  r ;  spiral  whorls  fi)ur  to  six. 
criure  straight  in  the  direeliun  of  the  axis,  short,  somc- 
les  toothed  or  furnished  with  elevated  plates;  peristome 
anoaly  very  much  relteoted,  with  tbe  edgea  on  tbe  same 
tical  plane :  eolnmellar  tide  of  the  aperture  eulbuaat  ita 

Dcxtral  or  sini.stval. 
n  aiMition  to  the  species  described  by  M.  de  F/'russac, 
-  liTip  has  described  home  brought  home  by  Mr.  Chiming, 
i  cdllecied  by  him  in  the  islands  (Polynesia)  Oheaturoa 
I  Huahcinc,  principally  on  the  plant  and  oobushea. 
oi  Proe.,  1832;  Miiller.  ^fynopite,  iB36.) 
•ARUS.  [TiTMOOsa.] 

*ARUT.\,  PA'OLO,  born  at  Veuic.,  in  1  jJO,  of  a  pu- 
ixtQ  Ikmily,  studied  in  the  university  ot  Padua,  and  aAer- 
^  watered  on  the  career  of  diplomacy.  In  1S62  he 
oaqtsnied  tbe  Venetian  ambaasador*  vno  was  aent  to 
nua  to  congratulate  Maximilka  XL  on  Ui  mtenakiA  to 
I  tlirone.  On  his  return  he  atopped  ftlXk«it«b  whcfo  the 
F,  C,  Ko.  ig7e. 


council  wa?  then  o-s^iemWed,  and  wlvere  !)o  conceived  the 
plan  of  his  diabgues  on  political  life,  'Delia  Perfezione 
della  Vita  Politica  Libri  111.,'  in  which  he  introduces  two 
prelatea  of  the  council  a«  tbe  interiocutoca.  On  bia  nitum 
to  Venioe,  he  filled  several  ofltdal  stations  in  the  aervioe  of 
his  country,  and  in  the  Year  15'J'J  wjs  ^eiit  :ifnba^»ador  to 
Pope  (.'lenient  VIII.  at  Kurue.  He  was  there  iiisirumontal 
in  persuading  the  pontifi'  to  grant  absolution  to  lieiii  i  IV. 
of  France,  and  thus  reeonoihng  the  latter  wab  the  church 
of  Rome.  (Andm  Moioaioi,  Sioria  Fcneia,  b.  xv.)  While 
atBMne^hea»y«,aidiang«took  place  iu  hts  ideas,  which 
had  till  then  been  turned  towards  ambition  and  worldly  pur> 
suits.  He  asked  himself,  'What  ain  I  doiny  in  this  world? 
whiil  aus  I  tLutkuig  of  i*  and  what  do  1  expect  in  the  eitd?' 
The  process  and  result  of  hi«  self-examination,  in  which  he 
recapitulated  the  whole  of  his  past  eouduct.  he  baa  ffivcu  ua 
in  hia  'Soliloquy,'  published  at  the  end  of  hia  'Discorai 
Politid,*  which  forms  a  u-fful  moral  treatise. 

tiefuru  he  went  to  Rome  he  wa-  appointed  historiographer 
to  the  republic,  in  winch  eapaciiy  he  continued  the  hiatory 
of  his  country  from  1513,  where  his  predecessor  iaiigi  Con> 
tanni  had  left  it.  The  'latoria  Vcneziana  dul  1513  ol  IfiSl 
of  .huttta  ia  divided  into  twelve  book;..  A  di!itin::uis1ud 
Italian  eritic,  Apo«tolo  Zeno,  says  of  this  work,  that  '  the 
ntirVi or  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  graveand  able  historian, 
both  in  respect  to  tbe  veracity  of  his  narrative  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  style.'  Paruta  also  wrotO'e  separate  lii»torj 
of  tbe  eventful  war  of  tbe  Venetiana  against  the  Turka  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  in  lS70>7f.  in  three  boohs.  The  his> 
torie-^  nf  Parula  are  not  mere  dry  narratives  of  p<>lttical 
or  nul.mry  cvtnu  ;  they  are  inlcrmixud  wiih  infariaation 
and  rejections  concerning  the  civil  history  of  the  people, 
and  the  customs,  oianners.  and  opinions  o(  the  age.  That 
branch  of  iMiilical  knowledge  now  known  by  the  name  of 
statistics,  was  attended  to  at  Venice  much  sooner  than  in 
any  other  modem  state,  and  Paruta  had  early  applied  him- 
self to  it. 

Parula's  '  PoUttcal  Diaooorses,'  in  two  books,  are  a  series 
of  diaquiMtioQt  tipoa  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  aa 
well  aa  upon  tnurioiM  paiwigai  of  modern  history,  and  de- 
serve, for  their  ImMrtudtty  und  atalesiumlike  penetration, 
to  be  put  by  the  side  of  Macbiavelli's  '  Diseourses  on  Livy. 
Montesquieu  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of  Parula's 
'  Discourses'  in  the  composition  faf  hu  works.  (CetniMII, 
Secoli  della  Letteratura  Jtakutta,  an.  '  Paruta.*> 

Paruta,  after  returning  fkum  his  embassy  at  Rome,  waa 
made  a  knight  and  procunton  ef  St  lurk,  and  tlMrtlf 
after  died  at  Venice,  in  1598. 

PAS  DK  CVL.llS,  a  department  in  the  northern  part  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  norlh-ea.Ht  and  east  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord ;  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  Strait  of 
Dover  (called  by  the  French  Paa  de  Calais,  from  which  tho 
department  fakes  ita  name),  and  the  Bng^kh  Channel  (or  La 
Manche) :  and  on  tbe  south  by  the  department  of  Sonime. 
The  form  n>  irregular,  having  its  greatest  leagtii  from  Cape 
Gris-Nez,  at  its  north-western  extremity,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bapaumob  at  its  south-eaatern  extremity,  67  miles, 
and  ita  jnvateat  bieadtb  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Aa  to  that 
of  the  Authip,  nearly  50  milc^.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
•Jj.Jd  s'|uare  miles,  being  considerably  above  the  average 
area  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather  le»s  than  the 
area  of  the  English  county  of  Devon  (25b5  square  miles). 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  65ft,Sl5;  in  1836,  it  wus 
664,654;  showing  an  increase  in  fiveymn  of  9439,and  giving 
nearly  262  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and 
deiisilyof  jiopulation  it  isveryfariibr  l  il  -j  averageuf  France, 
and  is  exceeded  in  either  respect  by  vei)  few  ut  the  French 
departments;  it  is  far  superior  to  Devonshire.  Arms,  the 
chief  town,  ia  about  100  miles  north  by  east  of  Paiia  in  a 
direct  line,  or  108  miles  through  Semis,  Roye,  Peronne. 
and  Bapaumc. 

A  ridge  of  hi^h  yrouud  separating  the  streams  w  hich  tluw 
into  the  P'nglish  Channel  irom  iho>c  which  fall  into  the 
North  Sea  enters  the  department  near  its  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  for  some  distance  runa  westward,  keeping  near 
the  southern  border ;  it  then  turns  more  to  the  norlh-« 


and  termmates  in  the  high  cliffs  of  Cape  Gri«*N«,  between 
Calaii  and  Houlogiie.  'Jlie  deiiari inenl  coinpieliendcd  in 
the  chalk  district  which  sunouudi  the  Pans  basin,  and  the 
cliffs  of  Gris-Noi,  which  are  composed  of  chalk,  boor  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  Dover.  These  chtTs  extend 
ftr  a  km  milea  on  eadi  aide  irf the  headland ;  in  6uniu  other, 
ptrtt  th*  Cetlt     lOITt  and  dsAnded  from  the  nea  at  hif**'^ 
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wftter  by  a  natural  barrier  of  landy  downs.  Tb«  harbours 
are  fbw,  and  none  of  them  flood,  Iteing  encumbered  with 

sand  ur  the  debris  of  the  clilTs.  B mlo^ne  uiid  Calais  are 
the  principal.  Tiic  niiiaral  iieasuies  ol  iho  dojuuitutiu 
eomprehend  limestone,  j^and^lonc,  pollers'-carth,  b<-mu  va- 
rieties of  marble,  coal,  and  peat.  There  is  only  one  coal-pit, 
which  in  1834  gave  employment  to  163  labourers,  of  w  hom 
1 18  worked  in  tlie  pit.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  that 
year  wa^  4461  tons;  in  1&35  the  produce  was  3736  tons. 
There  wa-.  in  18  N,  one  iruii-work,  containing  seven  forces 
for  making  wrought-iron ;  coal  and  coko  were  the  fuel  em- 
ployed. 

The  rivers  and  streams  rise  chiefly  on  the  north-eastern 
slope  of  that  ridgo  of  hi^h  land  which  traverses  the  de- 
partnioiit.  The  Sens6e,  the  Scarpe,  and  the  Lys  are 
feeders  of  the  Escaut,  or  Schelde.  The  Sens^e  rises  near 
Bupaiinie,  and  liowa  nOClll'>east  IG  miles  to  L'Ecluse,  on 
the  border  of  the  department  of  Nord,  and  then  eastward 
alon^  the  border  for  about  six  miles  more.  It  receiTes  the 
Coji  uil  and  the  Hiiondelle.  The  Scarpe  rises  betwem  St. 
Pol  and  Arras  and  Hows  east  to  Arras,  just  above  which  it 
receives  tlie  Gy.  At  Arras  it  beoomes  navigable,  and  flows 
still  eastwaiid  past  Viiry  to  Douay  in  the  departuMnt  of 
Nord.  Its  whole  course  in  the  department  of  ns  de  Calais 
maybe  ostiniatod  at  2G  miles,  fur  more  than  half  of  which 
it  is  navigable.  The  Lys  rises  near  Fruges,  and  Hows  north- 
east past  Tberouenne  to  Aire,  where  it  is  made  iiavi<rable, 
and  flows  eastward  into  the  department  of  Nord.  li  after- 
wards skirts  fbr  a  short  distance  the  boundary  of  the  two 
departments.  The  Nave  and  the  Clarence  unite  and  How 
into  the  Lys;  and  the  Lawe,  which  becomes  navigable  at 
Bethune,  falls  into  the  same  river.  The  Souchez  Hows  into 
the  Deule,  a  tributary  of  the  Lys,  belonging  to  the  depart* 
nent  of  Nord.  The  Aa  risea  between  Montreuil  and  St 
Onwr,  flows  pi-it  St.  0;iu»r  to  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  tlion  along  tlie  boundary  into  the  sea  at  Grave- 
lines.  Its  whole  oouise  is  about  ftO  miles:  it  ia  naTigable 
from  St.  Umer. 

The  rivers  on  the  southern  slope  are  the  Ltaue^  the 
Cahche.  and  the  Authie,  the  last  of  which  separates  this 
department  from  that  of  Somme.  The  Lianc,  which  is  very 
■mall,  tlown  into  the  harbour  of  Houl  igne.  The  Canche 
rises  not  far  from  I  lie  he.id  of  tiic  Scarpe.  and  has  a  north- 
westward course  of  about  44  miles,  past  Hesdin,  Montreuil, 
and  Etaples:  it  is  navigable  from  Montreuil  to  the  sea, 
about  8  mileK.  Tt  receives  the  Ternoisc  (which  in  some 
maps  is  also  called  Canche)  fruin  tlio  iiei^'lilvjurhood  of  St. 
Pol.  Tlio  .\utlue  rises  just  on  the  border  of  the  department, 
and  has  the  tirst  few  mile«  of  its  oour»e  in  that  of  Somine. 
It  than  touches  the  border  agiain,>aad  flows  iwrlh'west  into 
the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is  above  SO  mHes,  hut  no  part  of 
it  is  navigable. 

The  Calais  ami  St.  Omer  canal  extends  from  Calais  to  the 
Aa,  by  (he  luivij^ation  (A'  whieh  it  rommunicate^  with  St. 
Omer:  it  has  two  short  branches,  the  canals  of  C  nines  and 
of  Ardres.  From  St  Omer  the  line  of  inland  nav i^'ation  is 
continued  by  the  Neuf  Fosse  canal  to  Aire;  and  from  .\tre 
by  anollier  canal  to  La  Bus-see,  just  within  the  dcpaitinent 
of  Noril.  Part  of  the  Haute  Deulc  naviftation  between 
Douay  and  Lalle  (Nord)  passes  through  this  department 
east  of  Lens.  The  whole  of  the  inland  navigalimi  of  the 
department  is  thus  given  in  the ofllcial  stateowits  {SiaHl' 
tujue  de  (a  France) 

Mlvtlf.  Milca.  Ciiiial>.  Mileit. 

Aa  .  .  li»  Calais  and  St. Omeffcaml  .  18^ 
Oanehe        .    74  Gnines  branch  ...  4 

I^iwe     .        .    9      A  r  Ires  ditto       ...  3 
Lys      ,       .    6^    Neuf-Fos.s*'  canal        .  .6^ 

Scarpe*       •  lA     Aire  and  La  Ba.ss6eeaiWl    •  24 

—    Haute  Deule  canal            *  11 

57   

Total  of  canal  navigation  67 

Total  of  river  navigation  57 

T»tal  of  inland  navigation  124 
The  department  is  traversed  by  thirteen  government  roads 
(Routet  Rctfah*),  having  an  aggregate  length  of  423  miles, 
viz.  232  miles  in  good  repair  and  191  miles  out  of  repair; 
and  by  forty  four  roads  under  the  diitction  of  tlic  depart- 
mental aullioniies  (Routes  Di'jmrtmenUdes),  having  an  ag- 
gregate length  of  '217  mdes.  viz.  lol  in  good  repair,  33  out 
of  repair,  and  SB  unfloikhed.  The  principal  roads  are  those 
from  Palis  to  Calais,  Dunkerque,  and  Lille.  The  main 


road  from  Paris  toi^ais  enters  the  dspsttment  by  ibnon 
over  the  Authie  at  Narupont,  and  puses  by  Munat^ 
Samer,  and  Boulogne.  Another  and  more  iuUii.1  n^f 
Calais  pa-se*  by  Hc»din,  Fru;:ejt,  Fauquemhe;^,  8l  Ol^ 
and  Ardres.  One  road  to  Dunkcrque  paitet  by  SlI^I 
Pornes,  Lillors,  and  Aire ;  and  another  by  BapauaCiAoii, 
Bethune.  and  LiUcrs,  where  it  joins  tiie  oilier  mti  7^ 
are  three  roads  to  lille,  one  by  Su  Pol,  Bethune.  iu4  k 
Bussfe;  the  second  by  Arras  and  Lent ;  andtl)«ilr:t. 
pniicipul  one  by  Cambray,  wh.eii  just  erodes  tben.*-, 
exlreniity  of  the  department.  There  are  cr«»-SMk(na 
Montreuil  by  Hesdin,  St.  Pol,  and  Arras  toQttkif;W 
Boulogne  by  St.  Omer,  Aire. Lilkn» Bithont,  vAXty > 
Douay ;  from  Calais  by  Gravelinss  to  Dtnken;u  ii 
there  are  roads  from  Arras  to  Bethune,  to  Len»,  i 
(Nord),  and  to  Doulens  and  Abbeville.  A  rotdiftAc'u 
by  Amiens  to  Ombray  passes  through  Bapunse. 

The  cUmate  of  the  department  is  chaomabis;  itidt 
generally  ftrtfle,  and  well  eultivated.  Tliefumsil 
greater  extent  and  the  agrieultoral  creriliani  iniuwi 
on  on  a  larger  scalo  than  is  usual  in  Franco.  Tbcuat'u 
department  is  estimated  at  more  than  l.eoo.outmd 
nearly  four-fifths  of  it  are  under  the  pleui^  IhpH 
principally  oultivated  is  wheat,  thepvednesMvlMhiistil 
than  three  limes  as  gieal  as  the  average  prcfiri'Ia 
French  departments:  in  rye  ami  uiaj.u,,  is  ^ ,: 
barley,  the  produce  is  consideralily  1>oIj.v  ti.mtrp.Ji 
in  oats  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  avenge,  iraiii 
ffreat  preponderatiee  of  the  wheat  crop,  the  gnis  kanisi 
however,  as  a  whole,  nearly  double  the  •vetage o/ Ik 
departments.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  to  aeooiidewiir 
tent ;  and  in  the  northern  part  ut  the  defartmeiit,it«ftii 
husbandry  is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  ile{«rtQMaia(N4| 
eolza,  rape,  and  other  oleaginous  plants  veiaudir* 
OS  also  beet-root  for  the  manufacture  of  tugv.  TWiM 
after  the  extraction  of  the  sugar,  is  used  forili«qiM.w 
is  SI.)  valnublo  as  to  pay  for  a  large  part  of  labowoi'au 
facturing  the  sugar.  The  meadow  land  compRb»ii:<! 
than  lO^OOVaerask  and  there  are  40,900  scrMuf  la-* 
other  open  pasture-ground.  The  nuahsrof  knasMli 
three  times  the  averi^  number  ia  the  FksaAlifaiHal 
the  excess  is  owmg  to  their  being  employed  motteiifi^ 
than  usual  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  In  iicr^^  ^ 
cows  and  heifers  this  department  has  also  sfrrai^n^ 
nance,  hut  in  the  number  of  bulla  and  eisa it  tilbi^]^ 
On  the  whole,  the  nomher  of  homed  mtlbiiMM*'*! 
above  the  average  of  the  departments ;  an<ltbe5»»»* 
case  with  sheep,  of  which  many  arc  merinos,  cf  yfi?«t* 
woolled  English  htvods.  Swmo  and  poultry »« liw-^ 
The  woodlands  occupy  about  lOMOO  acra^batiMMt^ 
fleient  to  supply  tbo  department  with  ftwl  Aeam^ 
quantity  of  coal  is  imported  from  the  (!«f»'"*1 
Nord  and  from  Belgium.  Orchards  are  wry  f«»«l* 
occupy  from  15,000  to  40,000  acres.  The  t'l™'*^? 
admit  the  ffrawth  of  the  vine.  Wiui^ 
other  deiHirtments,  and  bear,  aiw 
the  inhabitants. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six 
follows:— 


Arras 
Bethune 
St.  Omer 
St  Fbl 

Boulogne 
Montreuil 


S.E. 
N.E. 
N. 
8. 

N.W. 
S.W. 


Am*  is 

S<i.  Uil«t. 

i'li 

3o7 

13I.S49 

419 

103,073 

437 

mi6 

36-1 

flS,099 

43G 

77.S46 

2533 

» 


The  number  of  cantons  or  distaricts,  e«ch 
of  the  peaces  is  43 ;  the  number  of  ^^^^^J;,, 


the  arrutulisscment  of  Arras  21 1,  of  ^^^•"{•l^ii-i 
Omer  117,  ol  St.  Pol  193,  of  Boulogne  «  ■""■1 
rcuil  m.  ^ 
In  the  arrondisseroent  of  Arras  are— ArrsJ,  ^^"y^ 
the  department  (population  in  18SI,  «3,419:  in  li-J* 
[Arras]  and  Vitrv  (population  2276  town,  23l»'«Jj'^.^ 
munc),  on  the  Scarpe;  Bapeume  fP'P'''*^?^*^ 
.31'tj  whole  commune),  near  the  source  of  tMa'"-^^^ 


k]  ;  Oisy  (population  "2 1 1^  town,  21 1*****^^/ 

has  oil-presses  and  tun-yaids ;  wine  laaoBteW*" 


iVJar  'thcl^InondeUe  -  and  P^  near  the  ^^^'^i 
Authie.    Peat  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhow  f^Jj 
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a  and  cotton  roivet  ar«  carried  on.  There  are  twelve  fairs 
ha  year.   The  population  is  about  1000. 
a  |h«  arrondissement  of  Betbune  are — B^thune  fpopula- 
lin  1«31,  6889;  in  1636,  6S05)  [Bethunk],  lioudain. 

La  Venfie,  on  or  near  the  Lawe;  Lens  (p  ijiulutioii 
I),  iimt  the  Soucbez;  H^nin  Li^tanl  (populalion  3U()6|, 
yten  Ln»  and  Douay ;  C&rvin-Epinoy  (population  42G-4 
a.  4996  whole  eommuiie),  batwean  Lens  and  Lillc ; 
prt  (popnlation  9312  town,  4621  wbolo  comniune).  and 
Venant,  on  or  ticai-  the  Nave.  Iatis  was  onco  a  p'nco  of 
n^>h,  and  waii  repeatedly  taken  ai  the  wars  ot  ^Uiich 
OH  and  Flanders  were  the  seat;  it  is  best  known  in  bis- 
'  from  tbe  great  victory  obtained  bare  Ca.d.  1648}  by  the 
aeh.  onder  the  prineoof  Coddi,  owr  the  Sj»niard<.  The 
ibilants  distil  j  olalo  spirit,  and  manufacture  leather  and 
).  Clay  is  due  near  the  town.  There  is  on  hos^pital  at 
3.  At  IK'nin-Li6tard  oil  is  expressed  und  lawn  tnanu- 
ufmL  There  are  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  hardwares, 
ers  was  once  a  place  of  atrenf  tb,  but  tbe  fortifications 
t been  destroyed.  It  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  rich  plain, 
has  a  handsunu-  pl  r^e  ur  sijuurc,  in  which  its  two  yearly 
I  are  held.  Thn  lio uses  are  fur  ihc  luobt  )>;irt  well  sup- 
1  uiib  water  by  copious  fountains  on  tbe  pr«iuii»e«.  There 
tanyanU,  breweries,  oU-milU,  and  potteries,  and  some 
e  is  oanriad  on  in  tinenyam  and  linens.  SuVenant,  with 
pulation  of  about  tOOO,  is  a  fortified  town  in  a  low  and 
:iipy  situation.  It  was  taken  by  tbe  allies  uii  U  r  Mail- 
u|;h  and  Kugene  in  1710.  The  inbabilaals  arc  engaged 
il;re»^ing  oil,  tanning,  and  brewing.  Ib«ie  itane  yearly 

Sl  Venant  haa  an  boapitaL 
I  tbe  arn>ndite«m«ttt  of  St  Omec  are— 8t  Otncr  (popu- 
n  in  isni,  19.3J4;  in  l.«3fi.  19,032)  [Omer.  StJ  und 
^ncmi^rg.  on  the  Aa ;  Therouenne  and  Aire  (pupululiun 
'  town,  8725  whole  commune),  on  tbe  Lys  [.\ire]  ; 
mebem  and  A'vdruidc  (population  2287),  on  or  near  tbe 
i,asnialt  feeder  of  tbe  Aa;  and  Ardre^  (population  3016) 

ic  rand  fnm  Otilai*  lu  St.  Omor.  rauqufinber^,  witli  a 
lUiiOU  of  abuu  I  lOOO,  Las  a  cutisidci  atilc  cnin  Liiid  caltio 
not.  Therouenne,  tbeTaruenna  of  the  Roinan^i,  wli-s  iti 
n^iddle  ages  the  capital  of  a  county.  It  was  taken  from 
1  rencb  by  Henry  VIII.  of  Bngland,  aj).  1513,  bttt  re- 
'd  soon  after,  and  a'_;ain  taken,  .^  D.  1 55^,  by  the  emperor 
riej  v.,  v^ho  luok  rewnge  for  the  l)ra\ u  n;5i!.tanceof  tbe 
isracn  by  tbe  destruction  of  the  town.  Ardres  is  a  for- 
i  (own,  but  is  very  small.  It  was  taken  from  the  French 
teSpaniards,  a.d.  I59fi,butreatar«d  two  yean  afterwards 
H  pcaee  of  Vervins. 

I IM  arrondissement  of  St.  Pol  are— St.  Pol  (population 

'31,3504;  in  1836.  3452). on  theTernoKo,  an  alMueiit  of 
Sunche;  Fr6vcnl  (population  2671)  and  V^ieil  (or  Old) 
din,  on  or  near  the  Cancbe;  Auxy  or  Auxi  le-CbSieau 
ulation  272&Jkon  tlio  Autbis;  Pernei,  on  the  Clarence; 
•'iny,  on  tfa*  Si-arpe ;  and  ATeane-te^Comte,  at  tbe 
woftl»eGy.  St.  Pol  was  in  the  middle  ages  ihp  rapitil 
cuunty.  It  was  taken  and  retaken  in  Ihc  wars  betwceii 
i^jis  I.  of  France  and  tbe  emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
iy  ceded  to  France  by  tbe  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (a  d. 
j.  The  town  it  pleasantly  aitutMed  in  a  picturesque 
Mb;  it  has  sonic  remains  of  the  anticnl  fortifications, 
of  two  casllus  of  the  counts  of  St.  Pol.  The  inhabit- 
express  oil,  manufacture ditnity  and  luinkeen,  and  carry 
ak'  m  wheat,  oats,  hay.  and  some  tobacco,  which  are 
n  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  a  aubordinate  court 
utice.  a  high  school,  and  one  or  two  government  fiscal 

Prevent  is  a  small  but  neat  town,  like  s  Flemish 
•  Tlic  townsmen  are  chietly  e!ii;i:;cil  iii  the  \\o  A  trade. 
I  IIe»din,  now  a  amall  place,  wa&  once  of  more  cuds«- 

but  was  destroyed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
y  le-Chfiteau  ia  in  a  maraby  ntoalion :  the  inbabttanta 
ufsctore  Konae  cotton  jrarn.  At'  Aui>i;^ny  cotton  yarn 
cahi',)  arc  manufactured.  The  village  ui'  .\/iiir;3url  or 
Kfnui  In  HI  this  arrondissement.  [Aoi.NCotui.] 
I  tlie  arrondissement  of  Boulogne  ore— Boulogue-sur- 
tpopulaiton  in  1831.  20,B£6i  in  1836,  26,73;)  fBou- 
Ck],  Ambleteuie,  Wiaaant,  and  Calais  (population 
^'")  [C.\LAts],  on  the  sea;  Guiius  fpopulation  3279 
oi  ju  whole  commune)  near  Calais  ;  Sainer,  on  the 
>v ;  Dcsvrcs  (population  2372  town,  2621  whole  com- 
'Ct.  Le  Waat,  and  Licquea,  in  the  inland  pnrt  of  tho 
Missement.  AmUeteuse.  a  small  town,  \w!h  a  port 
Wttup  wiih  sand,  was  tho  place  where  James  It.  dis- 
•fkw  ia  liis  Uight  from  England  (a.d.  1688).  Wissant. 
rit-«aDd»  was  probably  tha  Itius  Portaa  of  Caaav  and 


oUicr  antient  writers:  the  port  is  now  choked  witb  land. 
Guines  was  in  tbe  middle  ages  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  tho  capital  of  a  counlv.  It  wa^  between  Guine.H  and 
Ardres  that  the  cclehratoa  interview  of  •  iho  fu  ld  of  iho 
.1  .ih  of;:  I!'  !  k  1  lire  between  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
ami  !•  ian<;ois  1.  »,r  France  (a.d.  1520).  The  town,  which  tain 
a  low  marshy  flat,  vbare  peat  ia  du||^,  is  now  wiibout  fortiB- 
cations.  Tbe  townamen  trade  in  earn,  cattle,  poultry,  and 
game.  Saner  is  plearanlly  s Itnsted  on  a  hill ;  four  streets 
meet  in  the  markct-j;l.ue,  wliif  li  is  1;  r-i  but  irrr  i;iilar  Tho 
population  is  about  2tiiJU.  Di-svres  is  on  the  slo|te  of  a  hill* 
the  houses  arc  built  of  stone,  and  tbera  ia  a  good  market- 
place.  Coarse  wooUen  cloth.  carthcnwai«b  and  leather  ar* 
inanuHictured.   There  are  two  yearly  fbtrs. 

In  tile  arrondissement  of  Montieuil  are— Montrcuil  (po- 
pulation in  1831.4083;  in  1&36.  3J";r) ;  Ilesdin  (popula- 
tion 3  l'J5).  and  Etajdes  (population  1764),  on  the  Cunche; 
Fruges  (population  303S),  near  the  head  of  tbe  Lys ;  and 
Ilucqueliers.  near  the  head  of  tbe  Aa.  Monireuil  was  a 
place  of  strength  in  the  midille  ajjcs,  nr  d  was  frequently 
besieged.  Henri  IV.  augmented  the  iu* Ulkatians,  de>ign- 
ing  to  make  it  a  bulwark  against  the  Spaniard!^,  who  then 
possessed  Artojn.  It  is  still  fortified  ;  but  the  citadel,  built 
on  an  eiumnu  e,  is  the  only  part  which  possesses  onv  real 
strength.  Tho  principal  street  of  the  town  is  r-  ,  okt'.l  but 
tolerably  wide;  all  the  houses  are  of  brick.  TJ.trc  yit  a 
-iiborJiiiate  cunr  ofjustice,  some  government  flscal  ollices, 
a  high  school,  a  public  library,  :in  agricultural  society,  and 
two  ho."?pitals,  one  of  them  l  r  foundlings.  There  a>a 
salt-refining  houaea,  map-bouses. breweries,  tanneries,  rope- 
walka,  and  tile  or  other  earthenware  works.  Linen  doth  is 
made,  and  trade  is  carried  en  in  frMcerio^.  win,-,  iiinl  la  andy. 
There  is  one  yearly  fair.  Monlreud  is  called  Moniieuil-sur- 
Mer,  but  is  really  7  or  8  miles  from  the  sea.  Ilesdin,  in  a 
marshy  and  unhealthy  situation,  is  a  place  of  some  «treneth. 
It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Gbartes  V.,  in  place  of  vicil 
Hesdin.  which  be  bad  destroyed.  It  is  d  -fende  1  by  a  wall, 
strengthened  by  bastions  and  ronsideralde  outwoiiis.  Tue 
diiehes  ari>  always  kept  full  by  the  Cancbe,  which  runs 
through  the  town.  Ilesdin  is  a  neat  place,  with  a  chutcb 
and  a  house  of  correction.  The  townsmen  ntanofactura 
stockings,  leather,  soap,  bricks,  tiles,  and  earlhenwarc,  and 
express  oil.  There  are  throe  fairs,  one  held  f  r  a  fwjliiight 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  ni;i  euliiual  ]i^r  iinci'.  G.M'd  peat  is 
dug  near  tbe  town.  Hc^din  was  ceded  to  the  French  by 
the  treaty  of  the  Ppenees,  a  i>.  1659.  Staptea,  in  tiie  midst 
of  saodv  downs  wbusb  line  tbe  eoaat,  waa  finrmerly  a  place  of 
atrentitn,  defended  by  a  eastia,  now  in  ruins.  It  has  now  a 
snlt-vi-nniiig  house,  an  1  some  breweries  aiul  di--iilleiies  of 
corn  a|>uiL  SnufTand  tiAl  aru  exported,  and  the  hernng  and 
mackerel  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on.  At  Fruges,  OT- 
dinarjr  woollen  cloths  and  cotton  and  worated  atockinga  are 
manoraoturad ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  ia  leather  and 
shoes.  There  are  tiro  yearly  Ibin.  Hucqtwlien  baa  two 

horse-foirs. 

I  The  manufactures  of  the  department  ore  very  considera- 
'  ble:  linen  and  cotton  yarn  and  goods,  woollen  cloths  and 
stuffs,  lace^  hosiery,  paper,  glass,  gunpowder,  atneb,  aoep, 
clay-pipes,  and  other  earthenware  arc  mar. ii fart ured ; 
salt-refining,  seed-crushing  for  oil, browing.  disiiUnit;  <  orn- 
spiriL,  tan:iin:^,  Ijriclc  aiul  tile  makinir,  f^id  ibe  niaiuifac- 
lure  of  beel-root  sugar  are  carried  on  :  tbe  inhabitants  of 
tlie  e  ^avt  are  engaged  In  flsbJng. 

The  depariment  oonatltutea  the  dioceae  of  Arras,  the 
bishop  of  which  ia  a  suifrat^anof  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  u.  t!ie  jurisdiction  of  llie  Cour  Royale  of  IX»uay,  and 
in  tho  circuit  of  the  Aradeiiiie  Univeisitaire  of  that  cily 
It  is  in  tbe  sixteenth  military  division,  the  head  quarters  of 
wbieb  are  at  LiUe.  It  return^  eight  niemben  to  the  Cbnm- 
ber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  eonfliderably 
above  tbe  avcr;if:i->  of  the  Ficncli  departments.  Of  the 
young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-9.  49  in 
every  100  eniil  read  and  Write,  tbe  aveiaga  of  Fran«e  being 
little  more  than  39. 

In  tbe  most  antient  period  the  country  now  farming  this 
department  wns  comprehended  in  the  territories  of  the  Ara- 
bia ni,  the  Moiitii.  ami  tho  Atrebates,  three  Bel^ie  nations. 
The  .\tiiljiain  orcu pi»>il  the  soutberii  jii  t  beiwceil  the 
Authieand  the  Cauciie:  the  other  tribes  occupied  (he  parts 
north  of  tho  Canchc,  the  Morini  on  the  sea-coa^it,  and  ihe 
Atrebates  inland.  All  these  nations,  joined  the  great  Belgic 
confederacy  against  Ctesor,  in  tbe  second  year  of  bis  coui- 
maod  in  Qanl  (8.C.  S7).  Upon  tlie  deHmt  of  the  con  federatat. 
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\hc  Ambiani  sulraiitted ;  the  otben bald  out  for  a  time ;  but 
the  Atrebafi's  having  shared  in  the  great  defeat  sus-tained 
by  the  Nervii,  w«re  forced  to  yield,  and  were  placed  under 
tmdMnlnion  of  Conimiu<(.  an  Atrcbatian  and  a  friend  of 
Cnnr ;  and  tbo  Moriui,  after  aasiatine  the  VeAeti  in  their 
ttBvd  struggle  vitb  the  Rotnant  (b.c.  $6),  for  tba  most  part 
submitted  when  Ctoaar  was  in  their  country  preparing  for 
his  first  cxiicdition  into  Britain  (bx.  65).  They  too  were  placed 
under  tlie  gorenment  of  Committk  (Cm.,  De  BeO^  G<M^ 
Tti-  76.) 

In  the  mat  revolt  under  Yereingetorix  (a.c.  S^)  tbete 

tT;itions  tiu  joIiii'J  the  Gallic  ronft'<leracy,  of  which  Com- 
nuus  was  one  of  tlio  chuf^.  In  tho  subsequent  divi- 
sion of  Gaul,  iho  thr<  o  nations  woro  int  luck-d  m  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Bolgica  Secunda.  There  were  several  Koman 
tovvti>  \v'ithin  lh«  limits  of  the  department  Tarucnna, 
now  Th6roucnne,  was  the  capital  of  the  Morini ;  ami  Gos>- 
riacum,  afterwards  Bononia,  now  Bouloi^'iie,  ami  Itius  or 
Iccius  I'ortiis,  tiuw  \Vil->aii<l  or  Wissunt,  ulso  belonged  to 
tbcin.  Tho  Fortut  uilenor  or  auperiur,  from  whicn  ilie 
transports  with  the  cavalrv  sailed,  on  Cassar's  first  expedi- 
tion to  BritaiOb  vu  probobly  at  or  near  Calais;  and  Marci 
mentioned  in  the  *Notitia  Imperii'  was  perhaps  Mark,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Gravclines.  The  Luttomagus,  AdluUia, 
and  DuruK  oreguta  of  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table, 
are  fixed  bv  conjecture  at  positiona  on  the  road  from  Bo- 
oonia  (Boulogne)  to  Samarobrtn  or  Ambiani  (Amiens), 
within  the  limits  of  the  department  Dtiroiooregum.  which 
bcl.jn^'ed  to  the  Ambiani,  is  supposed  to  be  the  modern 
Duutit'ii  ou  ihe  Auihic.  The  Tcuccra  of  the  Theodosian 
Tublo,  which  was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani,  may 
perhaps  be  fixed  at  Jbiivrei  on  the  Autbie,  near  Fa*.  The 
only  town  of  tho  Atrebates,  known  to  have  been  within  the 
limits  of  ihu  department,  was  Ncmctacum,  their  capital, 
aricr\vard»  called  Atrebatt-;,  uuw  Arras.  Gesoriacum,  or 
Bononia,  was  held  by  tiio  usurper  CarauiilUk  froOl  whom 
it  was  taken  by  Constanuus  Chlorus. 

to  the  middle  a^es  the  department  was  divided  between 
the  provinces  of  Picardic  and  Artois.  T?y  far  the  greater 
part  was  included  in  Artois;  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast 
formed  the  districts  of  Calais*  and  B  julo^ne,  or  Le  CalaiMs 
and  JLc  Boulonnois,  and  the  part  south  of  the  Canche  was 
included  in  the  county  uf  Ponthicu,  all  in  Picurdie.  In  the 
wan  of  the  Sogliah  kinga  Bdwaidlll.  and  Henry  this 
part  of  Fhinee  waa  the  acene  of  contest.  Edward  III.  be- 

sicj^ed  and  took  Calais  (a  d.  1347),  which,  with  the  territory 
round  it,  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Enghsh,  uiiiil  it  \sas 
retaken  by  the  duke  of  Gui»o  (A.a  1558).  Thu  dibiriei  uf 
Calaia  waa  lometimea  oalied  iScom  thiaeireugutaoceLe  Pays 
Reeonquia.  Benrj  V.  fought  the  battle  of  Agineourt  (a.d. 
14 1  o),  when  intercepted  in  Tii ;  rft!eat  to  Calais.  Boulogne 
was  taken  by  Henry  VIII. of  i.uj^iand,  a.d.  15-14,  and  restored 
by  Edward  VI.  (,v  n.  I.ji0).  Boulogne  wab  ui  1803-4  the 
centre  of  lite  pit'parations  made  by  Bonaparte  fur  tlie  in- 
va»>ion  of  Englaaa. 

(Make  Brun,  Gcograp/iie  Uuii-encnc ;  Dictiotutaire 
Gic^raj  fuque  Universetle ;  Dupin,  Forccx  pn/ductnes-de 
la  France;  Vayse  de  Villiers.  Ilincraire  Descripttf,  ^f  .) 

PAS.\'RGADyE  (sometimes  whtUii  Rui/argMUe,  and 
also,  but  only  by  Piolemy  and  Solinuis,  Jhuargada),  an  an- 
tic nt  town  of  Persia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Cyrus  after  his  victory  over  Astyages  the  Mede,  which  he 
gained  near  tbib  place.  (Strabo,  xv.  730;  Curt.,  v.  6.)  Tho 
kings  uf  Persia,  accuniiiig  to  Plutarch  {Artajr.),  were  con- 
secrated at  PasargadfD  by  the  Magi,  and  here  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus,  of  which  Strabo  Uv.  730)  and  Arrtan  30) 
ha\e  given  a  description  taken  from  the  work  of  Aritlobu* 
lus,  who  hnd  visited  iho  .spot.    According  to  their  des>orip- 
tions.  tho  tomb  was  situated  in  a  weii-watcred  park,  and 
was  surrounded  by  numerous  trees.    The  lower  part  of  it, 
which  was  solid,  was  of  a  quadrangular  shape^  and  above  it 
was  a  dwrnlier  built  of  stone,  with  an  entrance  lo  very 
narrow  that  a  man  could  with  difficulty  get  into  it.  Aris- 
tobulus  entered  this  chamber  by  command  of  Alexander, 
and  f  luiid  in  it  a  ^'olden  couch,  a  table  with  cups  upon  it, 
a  golden  cotiin,  and  many  beautiful  garraenti»,  swords,  and 
chains.   Artatobuloa  aavs  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  wa.^, 
*P  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  wha  acquired  sovereignty  for  tho  Per- 
tiana,  and  was  king  of  Aria.  Do  not  then  grudge  me  the 
monument.'   There  were  cenain  Magi  appointed  to  guard 
the  tomb,  who  received  every  *lay  a  sheep  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine  and  wheat,  and  also  a  horse  every  month 
H  an  offering  to  Cynw.  Thi«  toiab  vw  plnodeiad  dMhng 


the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  relberi.  sU  otnui  4 

ever)  tliiii!^  except  the  couch  and  the  r.itrm 

The  position  of  Pa.sargiidse  ha.s  ken  a  subjwl  of  %^ 
dispute.   Many  writers  think  that  Paurgada.'  nd  p3 
polia  are  only  different  names  for  tbo  same  pltte.  i-,.;  M 
the  latter  word  ia  the  Greek  tmndaimn  or  the  f  n* 
There  appears  however  little  doubt  tint  t;,i  v  jrc 
places.    Strabo  (xv.  729)  speaks  of  tlitjii  as  »uch,j-;  (j, 
rian  informs  us  that  Alexander,  in  his  return  ff.nii 
mania,  came  to  Pasargada;  in  Pcrsis,  when  iw  tml^ 
tomb  of  Cyrus  plundered  <vi.  29K  and  that  thnm  b|i2 
ceedcd  to  the  ro\al  dwellinic  of  Ihi-*  Persians  (vi.  .Ui. 
must  mean  PcrscpDlii.    And  aguin,  ;n  the  bi^c;: :{ 
the  next  hook  (vii.  1),  he  says,  '  When  Alexin  <::.. 
Pasiirgadaj  and  Persepolts,'  &c.   Pliny  (vi.  29)  »lw  • 
of  '  Persiopolis'  and  'nMagards*  as  dtstiiut 
says  that  the  latter  was  to  the  east  of  a  towncdladbri^ 
of  the  position  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

But  although  we  may  have  strong  grounds  fdifcr^i 
that  Pasargads  and  Persepoliii  are  diQertnt  dUm  1 1 
difficult  to  determine  the  site  of  the  former.  lAm-i  'n 
writers  have  been  diMosed  to  place  it  in  \]x\iiif 
Mnrghab,  about  fifty  mtles  north-east  of  Fertepoli.  -  v 
sequence  of  tho  remarks  of  Mr.  Morier  (Joun^.  w> 
Pirtia,  p.  144)  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  (Trar^'!/  ,, 
p.  498),  who  discovered  a  building  in  that  plain, •L.-.h-j; 
imagined  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyras.  Hiia  iwPditi|BtU 
by  tbo  people  of  the  country  '  Kubr  Maderf  thkoft'u 
the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomon;  snd  ibedcsr 
given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter  corresponds  in 
culars  to  that  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.  Tbetwnbf^x* 
no  inscription,  but  on  a  pillar  in  the  neighbouriKii>^u«| 
is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grotefend,intocwi| 
this  subject  appended  to  Hecrcn's  work  on  .\jia'vl,f 
3Gi)-7j,  Engl,  transl.),  interprets  to  mean 'Cjrujtht  14 
ruler  of  the  universe.'     Saint-Martin  howCTtr 
Asiatiqw  for  Februai^,  1828)  supposes  thatitntbc  - 1 
to  Arlaxerxes  Ochus;  and  Lassen,  a  most  ooap(«  'l^ 
tbority  upon  this  subject,  thinks  that  it  ii  iiii«B>'<*| 
make  out  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  the  insenptim.  Mj 
(Vein  IK  Mfdid'  rt  Prrsuf  Mnnumentu,  Golt, 
the  building  described  by  Morier  and  Porter  to  be  ".b?  lii 
of  one  of  the  Su.s*anian  kings,  the  dynasty  tl»t  .ri.' 1: 
Persia  from  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  leicaDnaa 
of  tbo  Giristian  mra. 

Lassen,  who  has  examined  the  subject  xtilh  " 
and  dihgenoe   (Ersch  und  Gruber't  Enofclifh.  t 
sari,;ada>')  thinks  that  we  ought  to  look  for  Pn.T'J 
south-east  of  Porsepoiia,  ii^  the  neighboiirbood 
gherd  or  Faaa. 

Herodotus  does  not  speak  r  f  PisircrndiBIl 
the  noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes  li.  l::^}. 

Stcphanus  of  Byzantium  aays  that  Pasar^a  'r  ' 
writes  it.  Passargadn,  means  the  'camp  of  iht 
but  Lasaen  makes  it  mean  *  the  treasur)-  of  tli«  Pnw  ' 

PASCAL.  BLAISE,  a  distinguished  Ynvkj^ 
pher,  justly  characterised  by  Bayle  as  'oneof  th»»** 
spirits  ill  the  world,'  w  119  born  at  Clermont  id  Aiij^^ 
June  !),  1623.    He  waa  the  only  son  of  Ewb^?'^ 
president  of  the  Court  of  Aidt  in  that  pronnrt.  l^-'^-^ 
learned  and  respectable  man  and  able  tnetbrtrt^- 
who,  when  his  boy  had  reached  bis  eighth  yesr,  re«»-» 
office  and  removed  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  witfi-'^!*" 
his  e<lucation.  From  bis  childhood,  Blaise  dispU)*^""  ' 
far  above  the  common  order,  and  evinced  so  tixi^  '  ;' 
apirit  that,  aa  hia  sialer  baa  recorded,  ho  would  not  < 
out  knowing  the  reaaoQ  of  everything.  The  Wni^  ^ 
infaiiiino  genius  was  decidedly  matheiuatic*!;  ' 
fatiiur,  who  was  his  only  preceptor,  and  who 
that  bis  olttnition  should  not  be  distracted  from  1***' 
uf  the  dead  languages,  resolved  to  exclude  erett  00' 
geometry  from  bis  miod,  removed  all  books  »bi« 
of  that  science,  and  even  nb-imned  in  the  child » P^^^ 
from  any  conversation  on  njathematical  jubjccti'"-^ 
friends.  Notwithstan<iiiii5  these  mecaution.*  li'  *e>'ff.;*|| 
Blaise,  when  only  in  hU  twelAh  year,  wubout  Im 
books  or  oral  instruction,  b^m  to  draw  figures 
coal  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  and  had,  withwtj^ 
ance,  made  some  progress  in  geometry'  bsftte  ■» 
surprise<l  liim  in  these  researches.  .  .  ^ 

After  this  discovery,  he  was  thwarted  no  mere  in  iwr 
suit  of  mathamatioal  inveetigations ;  and  at  ""^^.^l 
of  a^o  ha  i^oduewi  a  liMtiflO  m  the  oqiuo  «i><^  ^ 
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xc«U«no«  M  to  provoke  the  iacradulity  Mid  wonder  of  Des 
Sertea.  who  would  not  believe  that  m  extraordinai^  a  per- 

rmance  was  ihc  work  of  a  raerc  youth.  In  liis  niutitciuh 
rar  he  invt-nlcd  an  inKeitious  marhiiie  fur  making  ariili- 
n-ttcal  erilculaiions,  which  excited  the  ailiniialioii  of  his 
itim;  and,  afierwaids,  at  tbeage  of  twenty-four  ycar»,  tho 
inji^ctuie  of  Toiricelli  (hat  the  alrooaphere  had  wcrghl, 
id  ihattbia  quality  mi|;ht  account  for  effects  before  ascribed 
the  liorror  of  a  vacuum,  led  him  to  institute  many  able 
id  successful  ONj  i-nincnts  on  tliii  siihject,  wliicli  confirnieil 

0  truth  of  Torricelli's  idea,  on'l  cstaUUsl.cd  his  own  scien- 
ic  reputation.  Tho  results  of  ilic^"  I.ibours  were  collected 
[r>  two  vMayc,  which  appearad  after  hit  death,  'Oothe 
luilibrium  or  Liquids,'  and  *On  (he  Weight  of  the  Atmo' 
here.* 

From  those  researches,  made  before  lie  had  completed  his 
cnty-fiflh  year,  the  great  mind  of  I'a-cal  was  diverted  en- 
sly  to  objects  of  religious  contemplation ;  and  thence- 
ward  he  abandoned  almost  entirely  the  pursuits  of  sci- 
:c.    He  had  been  all  bi$  life  as  remarkable  for  piety  as 
genial ;  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  learned  biographer, 
ose  opinions  were  f.n  from  resembling  his  own,  that  he 
ew  exactly  how  to  distinguish  between  the  righU  of  faith 
ft  of  reason.   The  eoHTielieil  of  Pascal  may  therefore 
h  propriety  be  cited  among  the  most  atriking  and  satis- 
itory  exainplea  of  the  deep  euhtnistion  of  (he  moit  power- 
inti'llccis  to  the  truths  of  revelation  ;  while  it  al-o  may 
nuTiibi-rtd  with  other  illustrious  tixceptions  to  tliu  re- 
irli  that  the  high  cultivation  of  mathemiUtral  science  is 
ic  favourable  to  piety.   Il  is  no  fair  bbjectton  to  the  value 
his  example,  thai  Paical,  under  the  nenroos  excitation  of 
dily  disease,  foil  into  many  absurd  excesses  of  fanaticism; 
It  no  practised  the  most  rigid  abstinence  from  all  worldly 
i(>yraeiit-'«,  and  wore  next  his  skin  a  cinrltire  of  iimi 
ddcd  With  points,  which  be  struck  witli  his  elbow  into 
tlc^h,  as  a  punishment  to  himself  whenever  any  sinful 
>aght  obtruded  itielf  into  bia  mind.  Such  things  may 
ascribed  to  Ihe  inhermt  weekneis  of  otir  corporeal  na- 
"0,  to  someoftlie  ordinary  caprices  of  human  disjiosilion, 
to  the  imaginative  delusions  attendant  upon  a  pat  ticiiiar 
ti-  of  bodily  health  ;  but  tliey  detract  nothing  from  the 
andnessof  the  anterior  investigation  which  had  led  a  pure 
d  unclouded  reason  like  that  of  Pascal  to  embrace  the 
ctrincs  of  revelation,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
d  conducted  him  to  the  discxivery  of  abstract  truth, 
li  I*  a  curious  cxemplifKation  of  the  anomaluvis  conditions 
the  human  mind,  that,  while  Pascal  was  immerse<l  in 
Me  superstitious  observances,  he  publtAtd  bts  fkinous 
'rovinaal  Letters,'  in  which,  under  the  name  of  Louis  de 
ftntalto,  he  assailed  the  morality  of  the  Jesttits  with  equal 
t  ati  l  aririrnri'Titive  acumen.    He  was  induced  to  wite 
.3  %»ork  hy  nn  udoption  of  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists. 
lich  iio  warmly  espoused,  and  which  involved  him  in  the 
i^ious  disputes  of  his  age  and  country.  Among  the  fruit!* 
Ins  devotional  exercises  may  also  be  named  his  '  Pens^es.' 
iicb  were  collected  and  published  after  his  death ;  and  in 
Itch  he  htu  beaotiftilly  availed  himself  of  an  idea  of  one 
the  antient  fathers,  thnt  he  who  believes  in  the  existence 
r\  God  gains  eternally  if  he  be  right,  and  loses  nothing  if 
tig  ;  while  theatbci«t  gains  nothing  if  right,  and  renders 
i>s«lf  miserable  eterndUy  if  he  be  wrong.  The  weakly 
ime  of  Vaani  was  reduced  to  prematura  old  a^e  by  inHr- 

tics,  wrhifh  wcro  at^XTavntcd  by  his  ascetir  habits,  but 
i!ch  he  bore  with  exemplary  paiuncc;  and  ho  died  in 
rii,  in  1662,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nino  years.  His  Life  was 
itien  elaborately  by  his  sister  Madame  Pericr;  and  has 
orded  the  materials  fi)r  an  able  snd  intenating  artide  in 
s  Dictionary  of  Ba\  le. 

P.\SC.\GOU LA.  River.  rMississippi.  River.] 
f'ASCHAL  I.  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  aAer  tlie 
•>tli  of  Stephen  V.,  a.d.  817.  To  htm  the  pretended  (lo- 
tion by  the  emperor  Ix>uis  the  Pious  is  said  to  have  been 
>de.  [Papal  StatbJ  He  crowned  i«  emperor  Loiha> 
son  of  Louis  the  Pioua,  in  the  year  933,  and  died  the 
'  >'.viiii:j  year.  TTc  was  succeeded  by  EiiE^enius  II. 
I'ASCH.VL  II.,  liiinieri  >'f  Hleda  in  Tuscany,  was  a  monk 

1  he  order  ofCUiiii.  Ilavin;:  been  sent  to  Rome  about  the 
•irs  of  his  motia!-t*jry ,  he  was  not  iced  by  Pope  Gregory  V'l  I., 
A  made  him  a  cardinal.  After  Gregory'^  death  and  the 
rt  pontittcatei  f  Urban  lL,Plucinl  was eleeteii  pope.  He 
^*ked  the  <li(;nity.  and  even  eonoealed  hitttselt  bot  was  at 

prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  papal  ch.nr,  A.n.  lo'^'.i.  He 
^^uted  the  great  contest  about  the  investitures,  begun 


by  Gregory  VU.  with  tho  •mporor  Heniy  IT.,  against  whom 

he  launched  a  fk-esh  bull  of  exeomrannieaHon.  Henry's 

son  and  namc-ake.  availing  himself  of  this,  revolted  against 
hi*  fatlar,  and,  having  deposed  him,  was  acknowledged  as 
kins  (ieiiuans  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.    lie  then 

proceeded  to  Italy  with  an  army,  in  order  to  get  himself 
crowned  emperor.    On  the  question  of  the  investitures  bo 
wa.s  as  stubborn  as  his  father.    AAer  some  conferences  be- 
tween him  and  the  i)o))c*s  ambassadors.  Paschal  proposed 
wh;it  appeared  to  Ire  a  rc.isuiialde  cotnprotni-e  of  the  matter 
in  disputo.    'If  the  uuipcior.'  said  be,  'contends  for  his 
re2;al  rights,  let  bim  resume  the  donstkms  on  which  thoM 
rights  aro  founded,  the  duchies,  macgcaTiatos,  countshipa^ 
towns,  and  manors,  which  his  predeeesaors  h«f«  bestowed 
on  the  Chiirel).    Let  the  Church  retain  only  its  tithes  and 
Ihc  doiialiuiDi  which  it  has  received  from  pnvute  bounty. 
If  Henry  renounces  tho  iij^ht  of  inve>?titure,  the  Church 
shall  restore  all  it  has  received  from  secular  princes  since 
tho  time  of  Cbarlemugnc.'    (Pfegi,  Vita  Patdkatu  IT.; 
Flcury,  Hitt.  Bcckt.,  66.)   This  proposal  went  to  the  root 
of  the  evil,  and  Paschal  was  probably  sincere  in  making  it; 
but  tho  bishops,  and  cspeciuUy  the  German  bishops,  who 
were  po.ssessed  of  large  flefis  stronglv  protested  against  iu 
In  the  mean  time  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  to  be  crowned, 
A.a  1110.  He  kissed  tho  po|>e's  feet  according  (o  custom, 
and  enterad  band  in  hand  with  him  into  (he  ehordi  of  the 
Vatican.    But  hero  an  explanation  took  place  concerning 
the  compromise,  the  roult  of  which  \va>;  that  the  treaty  was 
broken  off.  and  I'usehal  rLfurrcd  to  consecrate  the  emperor, 
Tite  particulars  have  been  differently  related  by  the  va- 
rious writers.  Some  any  that  Pasdml  eontd  not  ftilAl  his 
proposed  renunciation  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Church, 
owing  to  tho  opposition  of  the  bishops;  others  s;iy  that 
Henry  would  nr)t  give  up  the  right  of  investiture,  be<  au!!e 
hu  councillorit,  and  among  the  rest  several  German  bishops 
who  wen  about  hte  person,  unwiIHng  to  risk  their  domains 
and  nvoDOMi  pnsuaded  him  not  to  renounce  what  tbejr 
reprttfented  as  an  essential  part  of  the  imperial  prerogatives 
and  of  tile  splendour  of  the  imperial  dignity.    After  rejH-ated 
messages  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  the  latter, 
\vl;o  wished  to  be  crowned  at  nil  events,  determined  to 
fh^blen  the  pope  into  compliance.     At  the  suggestion, 
it  IS  said,  of  two  German  prelates,  one  of  whom  was  the 
archbishop  of  Meniz,  be  ordered  bis  German  soldiers  to  lay 
bands  on  the  pope.    A  sculfle  ensued,  and  the  people  of 
Rome,  irritated  at  seeing  their  pontiff  prisoner,  fell  on  tlic 
German  soldiers,  and  drove  them  back  with  consideralde 
slaughter  to  thdf  camp  outside  of  the  town.    Henry  bow> 
over  kept  poiomion  of  tho  poison  of  the  pope,  whom  ho 
dragged  afVer  him,  stripped  of  his  pontifleal  ornaments  and 
bound  with  cords,    Pa!«clnl  r'  -laincd  f-irnearly  Iwn  months 
in  a  stale  of  confinemcm,  tUu  in;.^  \\hich  he  wa!^  assailed  hy 
the  remonstrunci's  of  h;;,  clerpy,  many  of  mIioih  wi  ie  jin- 
soners  with  him  in  tlm  German  camp,  until  at  last  he 
yielded  to  their  entreaties,  and  consented  to  consecrate 
Henrjr  nnoonditionaUy,  giving  up  b]r  &  hull  the  right  of 
investitnro  to  the  emperor.    After  the  raremony,  Henry 
returned  to  Gennany,  and  Pa'clinl  tli    ii,dit  it  ncees^aiv  ta 
assemble  u  t-ounnl  m  the  Latcran  to  submit  his  conduct  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Church.    He  declared  to  tbein  at  the 
same  time  that  be  would  rather  abdicate  than  break  his 
word  to  the  emperor,  either  hy  exoommunicatingor  molest- 
ing him.    After  much  delibcmtion,  Paschal's  cession  of 
the  rn;ht  of  investiture  was  sulemnly  ei.ndemned,  and  it 
Wits  declared  that  the  investiture  of  churchmen  by  lay 
hands  was  a  heresy.    The  prelates  of  France  and  Italy,  and 
oven  some  of  those  of  Grormany,  approved  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  lAteran  Council,  and  several  of  the  turbulent 
Ovrman  fendatoriee  revolted  afafnst  Henry.  The  emperor 
hi)wevfr  kept  the  field,  and,  having  defeated  bis  revolted 
subjccu,  marched  again  lo  Italy  to  terminate  the  question 
with  the  see  of  Rome.     Paschal,  blamed  and  even  person- 
ally insulted  by  the  Romans  because  of  his  indulgence 
towards  Henry,  and  tbrsnlened  at  the  same  time  by  the 
latter,  escaped  to  Benevento.  and  Henry,  havingT  cttM  to 
Rome,  eauM-d  himself  to  be  crowned  again  by  the  bishop  of 
Kenevento.     After  his  departure.  Paschal   returned  to 
Rome,  but  soon  fell  ill  of  fatigiie  and  anxiety,  and  died  in 
January,  tl  Ilk  after  a  most  stormy  ponlillcnte  of  eighteen 
years.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  GeUsms  II.   The  qu<>stioa 
of  the  invesUture  was  settled  hy  a  coropromiac.  in  1 128, 
innli  r  C.ilixtu^  II.,  the  8uece8^or  of  GelasiUH.     It  was 
a^red  thai  tiic  bishops,  being  elected  occotding  to  tb*' 
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canonical  fo-.ros,  shouM  receive  their  rcg;i1Ii  nl  tV.o  li.uvl  of 
the  emperor  ami  do  honiijgc  for  them,  but  that  in  ibis  cere- 
mony ll)e  cuipcror  should  iio  loiigerusc  the  ring  and  crosier, 
the  insignia  of  )>piriiual  authority,  but  the  aceptro  only. 
Thuiu  terminated  a  quarrel  which  htA  oeensionea  so  much 
ViolL-nci!  ami  btoodslied  for  half  a  century. 

PASCHAL  III..  Aulipopo,  was  ckcttU  by  lUc  iiilluencc 
of  tbo  eiupcror  Frederic  1.,  in  oiiposilioii  to  Alexander  111., 
A.p.  llCj.  Ue  tuok  pusftcwion  of  Rome  fork  short  time. 
Alexander  bein^  ubU-^cd  to  «seape  to  Benevento,  but  Iw 
did  bliorliv  afh-r,  a  n.  1 [Alexander  III.] 

I'ASCIIA'LE  CIIUO'NICON.    [Byzvntine  Histo- 

ElAN'j,  p.  S'j.] 

PA'SIIA  or  BASHA,  a  Turkiab  appellation  for  a  man  in 
high  cotnroand,  such  as  the  great  officers  of  the  Porte,  the 
governors  nf  provinces,  and  iht-  hij^b  admiral,  who  is  called 
Capii'lan  P;isba.  Tbc  provinces  administered  by  Pashas  arc 
fallt:d  Pasbaliks.  The  Turks  often  write  the  wi.i  il  Pabluili 
with  an  h  ut  the  end,  as  if  it  were  a  contraction  or  cornip- 
tioti  of  the  Petsian  word  Padishah,  which  is  a  compound  of 
Pad,  'n  -1,  u  !;  Ill,*  and  Shah,  'UiuB.'  and  which  is  the  title 
assuniui  ly  ihv  Ouomau  Sultan,  the  king  of  Persia,  the 
Mojjul,  and  other  great  Eastern  lutenlates.  (Ilcibu'.ot, 
Bibiiothique  Orientale.)  Some  ucrive  Pa^ha  from  the 
Persian  Pai  Shah,  *the  foot  of  tbo  king.'  because  tiiosc 
ofliccri  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  sovereifrn  and  stand  in  his 
place.  (ConHnuation  to  D'Hcrbelot,  vol.  iv.,  4to.  edition, 
ilT.'.) 

P.VSi'THEA,  a  ^enns  e'^tablislud  by  Mr.  Lm  for  some 
pyiainidal  shells  allied  \q  Mrioivi,  -.wA  placed  by  liim  in 
tbc  family  Melaniana,  found  fossil  iu  the  tortiaiy  beds  at 
Claiborne,  Alibaiua,  (Murine.) 

Gcri'\ric  (  laractcr. — Shell  turrifcd,  >ninc1itivr'^  nmbili- 
cate;  muuih  entire,  angular  above,  somowlial  uii'usu  at  ilje 
ba-<c  ;  columella  smooth,  thickened. 

iiiffersfi-om  Ri$*oa  in  baviug  the  mouth  aeutely  anigular 
above,  and  not  thicltened  intoavarix.  {Contriottiioiu  lo 

Mr.  Tulteu  has  described  a  recent  species  from  the  shores 
of  Rhode  Island.  Opereulaia  homy.  (Sill.,  /oNm.,  vol. 
xxvi.) 

PASrri'GRTB.  [Tioais.] 

PA'SPALUM,  so  cullerl  li-.m  one  r.f  titc  Grutik  names 
for  Millet,  is  a  gt;aiu  j^i  a^^:l•^,  v.  lm.-]),  like  some  sjx-cies  of 
Panicum,  forms  one  of  ilit!  sui  iU  f;iMi;is  cultivated  in  tro- 
pical count  ries  as  food  fur  the  poorer  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  genus  is  cliaraeteriaed  in  habit  by  having  a  con- 
tinuous spiked  racbis,  on  one  side  of  which  the  spikclets 
are  attached.  The  glume  is  2-valved,  l-Uowored,  closely 
p  ressod  !  o  the  two  putne  convene  pales.  Seed  adhering  to 
the  palea?. 

P.  .</crol>iru!citunt  is  OMKoda  of  the  natives  of  India,  and 
is  cultivated  by  them  over  almost  all  parts  of  Indiat  aa  it  is 
one  of  the  crops  cultivated  in  the  rainy  season,  when  there 
is  grc.il  equality  iif  iiMiipei  iiluru  oslt  ibo  country.  It 

delights  in  a  ligiit,  dry,  Ioom;  &oi1,  but  will  grow  in  a  very 
barren  one.  Tbc  seed  is  an  article  of  diet  with  the  Hin- 
du^ ]Nirticulatly  with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  aa  well  as  in  the  most  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  or  where  t!if  soil  is  bairoii  and  unsuited  to 
the  cultivation  of  thoee  grains  which  arc  more  beueftciaL 
Dr.  Roxbur;{h  states  that  the  boiled  graiu  is  as  palatable  as 
rice.  He  distinguishes  from  this  another  ^cies,  which 
Linnttus  called  Pafpelum  Kora.  but  it  appears  to  be  only  a 
variety  mowing  in  Illoi^t  <<ituation9.  Both  species  are  UUch 
reli<hi"i  by  cnttu*  uiiiit  r  ui  a  green  or  di  v  stale, 

PASQUE  1'I.OWEK,  or  PASCHAL  FLOWER,  so 
named  in  consequence  of  its  usually  flowering  about  Kaster, 
is  the  Anemone  puUalilla  of  botanists,  a  little  herbaceous 
plant,  with  finely-cut  leavi  s,  and  noddiuf;  dull  deep  purple 
flowers.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  iu  the  chalky  pastures 
of  England,  iv^  on  the  Gogmagog  Hilb  end  elsewhere  in 

(Jainbi  idfjeshire. 

I'ASg  U  lE'R.  ETIENNK.  born  at  ^is  in  1539.ltudiod 
the  law  under  Uotoman.  fialduin,  Cajas,  and  other  cele- 
brated jurists  of  that  a;^.  AAer  the  completion  of  his 
studies.  It  was  several  years  before  bo  r  mi  l  t;rf  i -.t  >  pniL- 
tii-e.  In  isti  t,  whtu  the  great  suil  belween  the  Jesuiu 
end  the  University  was  brought  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  Pa^quter  was  entrusted  with  ilie  nianngcment  of  the 
eau>e  on  behalf  of  Uie  Unirersity.  [.I  esuits  j  He  made  a 
brilliant  spci"  *v  which  wasprinledandlranilated  into  various 
languages,  and  cstublisbcd  his  reputation.    (Uiitijire  du 


fhrkmfnt  de  Parit,  c.  1^,.')   In  15.S5.  Tlejiti  in.Biy:;^^ 
quicr  advocate-general  to  the  Chaiubre  dcs  Comj^ies.  ^ 
1.^89  he  was  named  deputy  to  the  statei-gcnerji  of 
and  there  he  witnessed  the  murder  of  the  jDuU-  .  iG^ 
whieh  he  relates  impartially  in  bisteitcn.  T?h(:i!ii.- 

111.  was  obliged  to  leave  Pans  in  posacMion  of  tbe  Li:.^. 
Pasquier  followed  luui  to  Tours.   His  sous  ytm 
time  fighting  in  the  king's  army,  and  one  .jf 
killed.  After  the  surrender  of  Paris  to  fieori  1\\  lc  ! :  ^ 
Pasquier  continued  in  hia  offlce  of  advecate-genr^^ 
Kor?.  when  he  resigned,  and  pa-'^cJ  the  rest  of  ha...  •_ 
studious  retirement,    llo  died  at  Paiis,in  1615.  Ili!«.i, 
were  publisliul  m  two  volumes  fjl.,  '(Euvrci  JTk-;^ 
Pasquier,'  Amsterdam,  17'j3.    They  consiU  ol  In- 
cherchcs  sur  la  France,' which  is  an  inten.'sting  »jrLU 
of  Ills  '  Let  (re*;   Tlie  first  book  of  tbe  •  Recbr.  VV  t ;. 
of  ilie  GauU  ar.d  their  subjugalion  liy  tlie  Ronun-,  :u  ;. 
vasions  of  the  Franks,  the  Cl  illis,  ao  l  the  NcrainL 
origiii  of  llio  Rre  tons  and  iho  (J.iscons.  and  the  tmau;!; 
tbe  Prankish  iiKoiarchy.   The  socjihI  booktretltDfibrJ; 
institutions  of  the  French,  of  the  feudal  nobility,  tit  [ 
the  mairesof  the  palace,  the  parliaments.  S:c.'  V-'t\, 
bij(»k  relates  to  the  Catholic  churrh.  to  the  bishop^' 'ift 
and  his  i^radua!  assuniptioa  of  supremacy  atiJ  of ihp. 
•pope,*  the  variouseonuicts  between  the  sec  of  Rjiftu. a 
Galiican  church,  the  abuses  introduced  into  tbe  cbiud;a 
tithes,  the  beneBces,  and  lastly  the*seetof  tbeJ<«^'s 
Pa-'juii-r  calls  it,  and  here  be  inserts  liis '  plaidcytr' ifUl 
tliat  order.    The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  Uviir.'!;^ 
customs  of  the  monarchy.   Tho  fifth  book  fODi;>b  ^ 
marks  on  the  history  of  Cloviaand  hisdesoeDdsBttoiikiiij 
dy  nasty.    The  author  undertakes  tbe  defence  of  Bto^{ 
iiauU  against  the  imputations  of  the  chrduickrs.  1: 
HAULT.J  Tlie  sixth  biiok  relates  to  the  e*lab".ijliiiic:  J 
the  third  or  Capeiiaii  duiasty  and  the  hi*tory  of  its  tjgi 
their  wars  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  mok  ma^'lj 
anecdotal^  in  relating  which  the  writer  shoneosii^ 
credulity  atid  wantofcritical  discrimination,  vliio 
are  not  surprising  in  his  age.   The  se\-cDlIi  book -  ^ 
French  poetry ;  and  the  eighth  hook,  of  tbe 
French  language,  with  explanations  of  mauy  ]«cLii.  r  :i 
and  idioms.  The  ninUi  (wok  is  on  the  universitir 
scientific  institution^,  of  Fnince,  the  inlro<lucti!i*''.i'j 
Roman  law,  and  its  pre\  alciiec  o\  er  llia  '  droit  (WO**,  i 
or  old  prescriptive  usages  of  the  country,  of  flrhici  Pi'V  ' 
shows  himself  a  warm  defender,  alleging  that  tiic}  vt.'  > '  | 
favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation  tbaoikil^j 
law,  which,  having  emanated  from  tbe  absolute  p^'f' 
the  emperors,  was  not  in  accordance  with  tbe  ip."-  -* 
limited  monarchy  oi' Franre  ;  and  he  presses  hiM*" k?* 
several  of  his  brother  couuciUors  in  some  of  lis  1;'^ 
end  especially  in  one  to  Brisson.   Pasquicr'j  Ui!*  '■^ 
arranged  in  2i  hooks,  and  relate  to  raullifarioia(ul(|**» 
law,  literature,  contemporary  history,  and  pri«l»li^ 

Pasr(uicr  ii.  an  anthunty  ol  considerable  m eight .J^i** 
relative  to  the  civil  history  of  the  old  French  nwwrf^v 
fore  it  was  converted  into  a  deqwtiim,  and  tbeic^f^^ 
whiolt  he  oolleetad  has  been  very  lissfttl  to 
writers.  Ho  wrote  also  poetry,  both  Freaeh  i** 
^^  Inch  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

PASQUIN,  the  name  given  to  a  mutilated  anti<t'»^ 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  palace  Sanlobimv- 1^- 
small  open  place  in  the  city  of  Rom%  near  tlie  P>j^  -  ^ 
vona.  It  represents  •  warrior  in  the  attiiu<lu  <>i  '^^  - 
The  subject  of  the  statue  is  not  known.  Pss<p"W*"" 
name  of  a  taiior  who  lived  in  thai  ncigbbourkflw 
years  since,'  says  Parisio,  in  hi-s  Anl\quitifn4 
ii«he<i  A.i>.  16(10.   The  shop  of  Paaquino  ^laf'ssstv.; 
of  meeting  for  the  people  of  tbe  district,  win  i       ' ' 
fell  or  hear  the  news  •  t'  ifie  ^l;iy.as  is  still  K\kt<i^^' 
ai't'tliccanes'  .shups  iii  ihc  provmcml  towns  of 
tailor  was  a  facetious  man,  and  lus  witiy  si)i"-'^ 
*  Pasquinate,'  which  aTtervacds  became  a  t^  aii-u:  ^ 
tion  for  hnmourooa  epigrams  and  aarcaitic 
kind  of  composition  for  which  tho  modem  B"*"'^^'  . 
noted.   These  lampoons,  which  often  '^l  J 

hiirh  stalmiis  and  llie  i,'ovcriuiie:it  itself. 
night  on  or  ueir  th«  statue  abeadv  ineiiiK'ncJ; «-'' 
the  statue  itt>elf  came  to  bo  callcl  Pasquino.  ^^.-^ 
representative  of  the  witty  tailor  of  lliit  »•«*•  ^ 
of  the&e  epigrams  have  been  made,  aod  * 
very  witty,  though  often  Kcurhloue  and  coarn'.  , 

PASSAAlAgUODDY  BAY.  [Nk»  Bsi^^*"*^ 
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PASSAU,  the  capilol  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower 
uiube,  it  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  £>aiiube  and  the 


n,  in  48"  3f/  N.  lat.  and  13»  E. 


long.  It  consists  of 
The  town  lies  on  the 
A  handsome  bridge, 
crosiies  the  Danube, 


•  town  itself,  and  uf  three  suburbs, 
ninsula  butnrecn  iho  two  rivers. 

on  seven  piers  of  granite, 
.  ..  IS feet  wide.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn, 
ach  is  800  feet  wide,  is  the  suburb  called  the  Innstndt, 
incoted  with  the  town  by  a  wooden  bridge.  On  the  other 
e  of  the  Danube,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ilz,  which 
iwise  falls  into  the  Danube,  lies  the  Ilzstadt.  The  third 
lurb  of  Psssau  is  called  the  Anger.  In  the  angle  be- 
ten  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilz  and  the  Danube  there  is  a 
k  -lOU  feel  high,  upon  whirh  stands  the  fortress  of  Ober- 
is,  which  is  connected  with  the  castle  of  Niederbaos, 
lated  below  it,  and  surrounded  by  eight  forts.  The  town 
Passau  itself  is  pretty  well  built;  among  the  public 
Idings  the  mosl  remarkable  are  the  palace,  formerly  the 
dence  of  the  bishop,  the  lyceura,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  col- 
»,  the  fine  cathedral,  built  of  hewn  stone,  a  gymnasium, 
I  an  ecclesiastical  seminary.  There  is  a  military  swim- 
ig  school.  In  the  Domplatz  (the  cathedral  sr|uare),  the 
idsonest  square  in  the  town,  stands  the  colossal  bronze 
ue  of  king  Maximilian  Joseph,  erected  in  1828.  by  the 
ibitants  of  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Danube.  The  cha- 
ble  institutions  of  Passau  posftess  a  capital  of  two  mil- 
s  of  florins.  There  are  a  great  tobacco  and  snuff  roanu* 
arj,  extensive  breweries,  tanneries,  and  paper-mills, 
nu  is  the  staple  (own  of  Bavaria  for  salt ;  there  are 
It  magazines,  to  which  the  salt  is  brought  from  the 
In  at  Hallcin.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable 
(e  on  the  Danube. 

a  1552  the  Convention  of  Passau  was  concluded  here, 
»hich  complete  religious  liberty  was  secured  to  the  Pro- 
antii  of  Germany.  Not  fur  from  Passau  is  the  Mariahilf 
g,  with  a  chapel,  which  is  a  celebrated  ploce  of  pil- 
onge.  The  bridge  over  the  Rothllu&s,  near  Passau,  is 
'  red  a  curiosity,  being  one  arch  of  200  feel  span,  the 
in  Germany. 

'assau  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a  bishopric,  which 
fuunded  in  the  seventh  century,  but  was  secularised  in 
S,  and  in  180'J  wholly  incorporated  with  Bavaria.  Tlie 
olation  is  now  stated  at  10,500,  of  whom  about  7U00 
in  the  town  itself. 

ASSERELLA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  subgenus  of 
tgilla,  and  thus  characterised  by  him  :— short  and 
iM;tly  conic,  thick  at  Uie  base,  and  rather  abruptly 
at  the  tip,  which  is  entire.  Culm<'n  perfectly 
Both  mandibles  of  equal  thickness.  H'tnog 
it« ;  the  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second,  third, 
itth,  which  are  the  longest.  Taif  moderate,  broad, 
nearly  even.  Feet  large,  strong.  AfiJtl/e  toe  longer 
I  the  tartiis :  inner  toe  much  thorler  than  the  outer, 
n  long,  slender,  an>l  but  slightly  curved  \  hinder  claw 
■ng  as  the  toe.  America, 
xample.  Paxserella  Hiaca.  (Wils.,  iii.,  22,  f.  4  ) 
^SSERI'T.^,  Mr.  Gray's  name  for  a  genus  of  serpents, 
v'T  of  Merrera. 
SERO'NI.  GIAN  CARLO,  born  in  1713.  at  Con- 
ine, in  the  cx>unty  of  Nizza,  studied  at  Milan  in  the 
kits*  cuUei^e,  and  afterwards  took  orders  as  a  prtiast.  He 
t  to  Rome  with  the  papal  nuncio,  and  afterwards  re- 
ed to  Milan,  where  he  spent  the  rest  uf  his  life  in  a 
t  of  poverty  often  bordering  upon  destitution.  But  he 
so  used  to  be  content  with  little,  that  he  felt  no  incon- 
enco  from  his  condition,  and  constantly  refused  the 
s  of  his  numerous  Milanese  friends  to  relieve  his  wants. 
Kroni  was  fond  of  study,  and  especially  of  pootry,  and 
ad  a  great  share  in  reforming  the  taste  of  th<:  Italian 
ers  of  his  age.  Parini,  who,  in  his  youth  was  intimate 
Passeroni  aOerwards  admitted  that  to  his  precepts  and 
Dple  he  owed  the  formation  of  his  own  style.  The  prin- 
1  work  of  Passeroni  is  a  half  burlesque,  half  moral 
n,  styled  'II  Cicerone,' in  101  cantos.  It  is  full  of  digres- 
»,  something  similar  in  manner  to  Sterne's  '  Tristram 
ndy,*  but  Passeroni's  digressions  are  clearly  intelligible, 
have  nil  a  moral  scope.  A  kind  of  parody  of  Cicero's 
i"  used  by  the  author  as  a  thread  whereon  to  hang  his 
tions.  Passeroni  ridicules  or  reproves  the  numerous 
ct  and  vires  of  society  in  a  good-numoured  and  of^en 
ily  amusing  strain,  ond  his  verses,  like  those  of  Ovid, 
a  to  How  naturally  and  without  effort  from  his  pen. 
s  fuciUty,  and  the  unaffected  siuiplicity  of  tbo  style,  con- . 


slitute  the  principal  cliarm  of  the  poem.  Passeroni  wrote 
also  seven  volumes  of  fables  in  verse,  chiefly  imitations  of 
those  of  ^sop,  Phsedrus,  and  Avienus.  He  d.ed  at  Milan, 
in  1803.    (Ugoni,  Delia  Letterntura  Itnliana.) 

PASSIFLO'R.V.  or  PASSION-FLOWER,  is  a  genus  of 
twining  plants,  whoso  name  is  derived  from  a  fancied  rcHcm- 
blance  between  the  parl^i  of  their  flower  and  the  emblems  of 
our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  In  the  five  anthers  the  Spanish 
monks  saw  his  wounds,  in  the  triple  style  the  three  nails  by 
which  he  was  fixed  to  the  cross,  and  in  the  column  on  which 
the  ovary  is  elevated,  the  ]>illar  to  which  he  was  bound ;  a 
number  of  tleshy  threads  which  spread  from  a  cup  within  the 
flower,  were  finally  likened  to  the  crown  of  thorns.  *  There 
are  cuts.'  says  Sir  James  Smith,  'to  be  found  in  some  old 
books,  apparently  drawn  frura  description,  like  the  hog  in 
armour  upon  our  signs  to  represent  the  rhinoceros,  in  which 
the  flower  is  made  up  of  the  very  things  themselves.'  In 
reality  the  flower  of  PassiUora  consists  of  a  calyx  and  corolla, 
each  of  five  divisions,  consolidated  into  a  cup,  from  within 
the  rim  of  which  spread  several  rows  of  filamentous  pro- 
cesses, by  some  regarded  as  barren  stamens ;  within  these, 
from  the  sides  of  tho  cup,  there  proceed  one  or  more  ele« 
vated  rings,  notched  or  undivided,  and  in  varioiu  degrees  of 
development  in  different  species,  and  evidently  of  the  same 
nature  as  tho  filamentous  processes  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  stands  a  column,  or  gynophorc,  with  tho 
sides  of  which  five  stamens  arc  united,  but  spread  freely 
from  it  beyond  its  apex,  and  bear  five  oblong  horizontal  an- 
thers. At  tlie  apex  of  the  column  is  the  ovary,  a  one-celled 
case,  with  three  parietal  polyspermous  placentm,  and  bearing 
three  club-shaped  styles  at  its  vertex.  Eventually  a  gourd- 
like fruit  i4  produced  containing  many  seeds,  each  having  its 
own  fleshy  aril,  and  usually  enveloped  in  a  subacid  mucilage. 


roiuflora  HonOrldH. 

I,  B  flower  cot  open  Tcrtirally,  m  ««  to  (Ixiw  tiM  nlys.  eoroUa.  fiSuaratoua 
erowo,  inUrior  haft,  oeatiml  fTnopborr,  (Ub»um,  and  ovurj. 

The  genus  comprehends  a  large  number  uf  species,  chiefl/ 
found  in  a  wihl  state  in  America,  and  within  or  near  the 
tropical  parts  of  that  continent.  They  are  all  twining  plants, 
often  scrambling  over  trees  to  a  considerable  length,  and  in 
many  cases  are  most  beautiful  objects  on  account  of  their 
large  gaily  or  richly  coloured  flowers.  This  makes  ihera  ^nng 
XaTouril««  ia  gatdeiu,  where  maay  m«  cultivated,  parlicu-  length,  anoi 

account  uf  tHi 

Dlgitizec.  L*j»  ^•'^ 
^         ttivated,  partu) 
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kciy  tli0  p.  alala.  qu»dcangQ]»cis,  edttlii^  carulMk,  ni»- 
inoaa,I^iu!i)ni,  onrehina.  |»tlinatft,ftnd  ftlunentott,  all  which 

art-'  -.iiikiiuiU  liamlsonio.  It  is  however  chiefly  fur  their 
fruit  iitat  the)  aic  vasued  in  the  roiintrios  where  they  grow 
wild,  in  cou«cauence  of  the  pulp  which  envtlu|jcs  the  sctils 
being  cool  and  refreshiag,  with  iometlung  of  a  fnurant 
bouquet  Under  the  name  ofGranoAilla  the  P.  quadran* 
j;iil;irM  i»  well  known  in  Brnzil,  where  \x<i  fruit  is  as  large  as 
a  clul'l'^  liiM'l ;  the  water-lemon  of  tlie  Wi-sl  Indies  is  the 
producL-  (rt"  I*,  launloha  ;  1*.  mahfoi  tuis  bi-ars  what  is  caUt  d 
the  sweet  caial)a!>h  ;  and  the  pleasant  pulp  of  P.  edulit  fur- 
nishes the  confectioner  with  the  moetdelieats  ntaterial  for 
the  llATouring  «f  icee.  Many  however  aie  of  no  valuo  fiw 
their  fruit,  and  tome  are  actually  foetid. 

Tht  Piusion-rtower  serves  as  thu  type  of  the  natural  order 
PASsiFLOKACKwe,  of  which  indeed  itcuuiititutustht!  lu  tiuipal 

En.  Tbia  collection  of  genera  is  very  closely  allie<l  to  the 
leurhltaceoita  order,  but  i*  diatinguisbable  by  iu  peculiar 
filamentous  crown,  and  by  its  superior  ovary,  exclusive  of 
all  (.;her  marks.  In  both  cases  a  few  plants  are  not  climbers, 
ami  have  a  dry,  not  succulent,  fruit.  The  senMblo  prupcr- 
lies  of  the  order  are  usually  too  feeble  to  be  appreciable ; 
but  wben  ooacentrated,  b»  in  Passillora  rubra,  called 
'  Dutchman's  laudanum/  P.  totida,  and  a  fbv  others,  they 
are  fnind  to  ho  nnrc.iTir. 

P.\.SSlONE'I,  DOME'NICO,  born  in  1682,  at  Fo.soin- 
brone  in  the  duchy  of  Urhuio,  studied  at  ]ti<nie,  uftur  wlutli 
he  received  boly  orders,  and  was  employed  in  several  otticos 
under  the  papal  court.  He  also  di;>tinguished  himself  in 
rlis>ical  learning  and  the  study  of  antiquities,  aiHi  collected 
a  valuable  library  of  scarce  works  and  MSS.  He  was  a 
correspondent  of  MontfaiRuii  ami  uthor  IcMrnud  men  of  his 

Se.  Id  1706  he  was  sent  by  the  poi>e  to  France,  and  from 
etiee  he  proceeded  to  Holland,  where  he  rcnided  some 
time.  He  iras  appointed  papal  nuncb  to  the  Coiyiess  of 
Ulrerht  in  1712,  and  afterwards  to  the  Congress  or  Baden 
in  1 7!  1.  On  liis  n  tnrn  to  Rome  from  these  missions,  l:o  re 
sumed  his  favourite  studies,  biU  in  I7-.M  wa*  sent  by  Innocent 
XIII.  as  nuncio  to  the  Heht  tie  Cunl'cder.ition:  he  resided 
in  that  capacity  at  Lusern  till  1729,  when  he  proceeded  as 
nuncio  to  iHenna.  Passiooei  wrote  a  journal  of  his  Swiss 
laisiion.  entitlcf!  '  Acta  ApostoliciD  Lcgationis  in  Hclveiia,* 
4lo.,  Ziinch,  l?^^.  He  returned  from  Vienna  in  1738,  and 
was  made  '  secretary  for  the  briefs'  und  a  cardinal,  with 
tlie  title  of  arcfibishop  of  Ephesua.  He  was  al>>o  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fidei.  Nut- 
wilhstandinj,'  all  tlie-i'  duties,  he  found  time  to  pur»ue  his 
faviuiuie  -tddtt's  ;u.d  lo  keep  up  an  exiensivo  correspond- 
»Mii  e  \Mih  Ma>i|>ertui-^,  Erkardt,  Ruinart,  Gronovius,  Hian- 
cluni,  and  oilu  r  learned  contemporaries.  He  hadacountiy- 
houitc  at  Frasicali,  where  he  formed  a  niiuciira.  His  nephew, 
Benedetto  Paiisiunci,  published  the  inscriptions  in  this  col- 
lection, *  I'icrizioni  Antichc  eon  Annotazioni.'  ful.,  Lucca, 
1765.  In  1755  Cardinal  Passionei  was  made  librarian  of 
the  Vatican.  He  died  at  Frasciti,  in  1761.  Passionei  was 
a  member  of  uiost  Italian  academies  and  also  of  thai  of 
*  the  InscriotioDa  *  at  Paris.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Pope  Beneoict  XIV.,  with  whom  however  he  had  ft«quent 
altercalion-i,  heiiiir  very  tenacious  of  lii'^  Ojilnions  and  not  at 
all  courtly  dispo^icd.  He  was  puilii  uUit  ly  hostile  to  (he 
Jesuits,  and  was  very  careful  nut  to  admit  any  of  their 
works  into  his  library.'  His  books  were  purcbaaed  after  his 
death  by  the  Augustin  monatterr.  and  added  to  their  fine 
library,  which  is  styled  the  *  Anf^elira,*  nnd  li  one  of  the 
priiitii>al  public  libraries  at  R<niie.  I'aisuiiiei  rovised, 
to^eiher  with  Fontnnnii,  the  'Liber  Duirinis  Ponliru  inn,' 
edited  several  other  works,  and  wrote  in  Italian  a  funeral 

{lanegyrie  on  Prince  Eugene.    He  was  a  great  promoter  of 
earnibg.  and  one  of  the  mo<>t  distinguished  prelates  of  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  last  century. 

{Galtetti.  Mrmnric  }"  > aewire  uUn  StoTwdtUa  Jf'tttidel 
Cardinal  Pussionei,  Roue,  1762.) 
PASSIVE  VOICE.  [Mifiout  ToicaO 
PASSOVER  OlOB,  a  ftming  omt*  «ir  tparingt  «dex«). 

also  called  the  fea^t  of  unleavened  bread,  one  of  the  three 
groat  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  was  established  to  com- 
raemorate  Gud'<j  passing  over  the  bouses  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt  when  be  slew  the  flrttrborn  of  the  SKyptians  (Exod, 
Xii.  27).  It  wu  first  observed  in  Egypt  on  the  night  befor« 
the  Exodus.  It  l>i-;an  on  the  evening  af^er  the  14th  day 
of  the  month  Abib,  ur  Nisau,  which  was  the  first  month  of 
a«  iMradyeur,  and  iMtad  amn  dayi^  th»  lint  wbA  ImI  of 


which  were  crftserved  as  «apeaiilly  bsly  by  aLsbnetn  U 
all  labour,  and  by  a  eonToeatlon  of  the  peo^i  e  f^rtantji 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  l'jle,t.i,-,  xvg 
incumbi-'iit  on  ull  tlieir  mules  to  go  upto  UjcTeaiiilt  u»V(| 
thi^  feast.  The  following  were  the  eereauniooUeneii 
its  celebration A  lamb,  or  kid,  a  BMksft^  falm. 
without  blemisb«was  selected  by  eaehlioiS8boU<«rf^ 
households  were  small,  by  two  conjuinthi  on  Ibelfjt 
of  the  month,  and  it  was  kept  till  ilio  wik  d^tfi^ 
nuinth,  when  it  was  killed  in  the  evenini;  tlitmlly,'^^^ 
the  two  evenings'  an  expression  which  isniigirifiMb 

Kreted),  and  roasted,  and  eaten  with  unleafwsl  hniaj 
itter  herbs.  None  of  it  was  to  be  left  till  the  oat  diT  i 
that  was  not  eaten  was  to  be  burnt.  They  ten  t<>  eu  t 
haste,  standing,  with  their  loins  girt,  tbcir  !.hje,  ta- 
feet.  and  thoir  staves  iu  their  bauds,  as  tboM  pttfuvif^i 
journey.  None,  whether  Israelites  or  stranprv  tai  |, 
partake  of  it  unless  they  had  been  citeatneiMi  N«ta» 
of  thu  paschal  bimb  was  to  be  broken,  nod  tllefittkr 

be  eaten  in  tli.-"  .^aine  house.  ^Vlu•n  the  lamb  mki'. 
its  hlood  was  sprinkled  with  a  buuch  of  hyitop  on  tJcLi. 
ami  do^)^-po^ts  of  the  houses,  which  was  iuleirieiak 
original  institution  of  the  feastt  as  asiga  tu  'iis  ^  ^oi 
bousea  of  the  Israelicea  from  those  of  tbc  i  ^  i 
no  one  was  to     out  of  doors  tdl  tlie  mornmi;. 

Durni:;  the  seven  days  for  which  the  listkt  ItilMts: 
but  imlcaventHl  bread  was  tu  be  eaten,  on  penallr of 
cnt  off  from  the  peoule.  8acrifices  were  appotiKiiix 
utfured  on  each  of  the  seven  days  {Numb.txnL\i4t 
On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  a  sheaf  ofcamniav 
brought,  as  the  fir&t-firuils  of  the  harvest,  sudtbepoiw 
to  wave  it  bafbn  tlia  tttA  (Z«vi<.  xiiiL  U;  Jn^ktA 
iii.  lU,  5). 

The  word  passover  is  used  not  only  for  thlfMl^teB 
repeatedly  for  the  paschal  lamb  itsdt 
This  inslitwtion  was  typical  of  the  death  of  CUtlrw 

salvation  of  bis  people  (I  Cor.  v.  7). 

(Winer's  Bikische$  ReaiuforterbucK  under 'Pkj 
Lighifoot's  Temple  Service,  c  12.) 

PASSPORT,  a  printed  peinisam  tigacd  ^t»m 
tary  of  state  of  the  homo  departuNnt  cf  aaaBitt];*^ 
allows  a  subjeet  of  that  country  to  leave  it  and  i^^ 
When  ho  has  obtained  this,  the  bearer  must  havfiw  pi*- 
port  siyned  b\  tile  minister  or  agent  of  the  state U'ia*'^ 
intends  to  proceed.  A  foreigDer  M  ho  wiitbet  tu  * 
country  where  he  has  been  nsiding,  trcitcrally  i'tii£> !» 
pa^s|>ort  from  the  minister  or  agent  or  cuiiM-l«f^* 
state.  Such  a  document  stale.-»  the  name.  saniw.>f 
and  profession  of  the  bearer,  and  M.-rvoi  a.s  a  ui*h«ri'^ 
character  and  nation,  and  entitles  bim  to  tbepp^t*^ 
the  aotliorities  of  other  oouotries  through  vbieli  U^' 
pass,  and  which  are  at  peace  with  his  own.  Oavrc^uii^ 
the  outports  or  frontier  towns  of  a  foreign  itatcrw^ 
vellor  is  obliged  to  show  his  passport,  which  is  eiu»E>^^ 
the  proper  authorities  beibre  he  is  allowed  to  pnW^'^^ 
journey.  This  ceremony  11  aonMiOWa  repealtd  it<<f' '''' 
rison  town  which  ha  paaast  on  the  toad.  Smiii^*^ 
of  most  European  states  cannot  travel  twenty  nlaint^ 
their  (I'.vn  country  without  Icing  furniihed  si^bipf* 

Tlie  system  of  pa»sporta  is  old.  but  it  Uasi'^oJii'^ 
more  rigid  and  vexatious  during  the  last  b»lfc«i>J'7 
only  oivilised  countries  in  which  passports  ait  aot  njf^ 
are  the  British  Islands  and  the  United  8t8le»flfK«iM>J[ 
rica  ;  and  the  natives  of  thu>e  two  countrie*,  waaKH^*' 
the  free«lom  of  u  nobslructed  locoinuUon,  find  ihe  rep^-* 
as  to  passports  when  they  travel  on  the  contiiienl»f  f'J''* 
to  be  rather  irksome.   The  practice  has  been  iek^^^ " 
the  plea  that  it  prevents  improper  and  daiigewui  pe^' 
from  introducing  or  concealin-.;  themselves;  Wit 
iaslaiiccs  have  proved  that  persons.  huweverohfWW***^ 
have  money  and  friends,  can  evade  si-cli  n.'str.L';i'"' 
every  stale  may  admit  or  refuse  admiitaocv  to  lo/wgiMf*^^ 
it  thinks  fit,  caonoi  be  questioned;  aud  in  ume^  f*^ 
especially,  some  sort  of  restriction  may  bs  rcquMW 
safety  of  the  country;  but  tlte  present  vetSlM*****! 
pas-'puris,  as  enforce  1  in  many  Earopeaa  »tWc«  in  ''•j 
profound  peace,  a  both  illiberal  aud  jiuerile.   h  ^ 
upon  travellers,  to  whomii«MIM4  mucb  trouble asa 
time,  while  tb«  advantagaa  auppoied  to  rssuU  from  n  ^ 
least  very  dubious.  1  thas  been  coniMfwl  (» «p«i"'  *V 
in  whirh  flics  are  caught,  but  whi.  h  hrcer  uiM^tscn^ 
easily  carry  off  along  with  them,    lu  i  uthtj  a 
ealM  ft  FmNAVK. 
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PASTES.  CGLAM.p.SM.1 
PAfilO.  £OitAli«DA,  Nkw  ] 
PASTOR  lOmttbolu^) ).  [STrmmD.*.! 

PA'STORAL  (rnmi  ihe  I.iiin  pastor,  a  shepherd  or 
ici'daiuan),  i»  tlie  name  givt:ii  to  puijtus  which  are  descriptive 
r  the  pursuits  of  country  hfe,  or  to  dranuu  in  wbich  the 
hnrunters  represent  shepherd*  or  othw  country- people. 
Bucolics;  Idyll.] 

Pa^to^al  letters  are  circulars  addrc^<^e<1  hy  n  bishop  to  his 
iocesans  fur  purposes  of  ruligious  iii^ti  uctiuii  or  admoni- 
on  in  matters  of  discipline.  This  name  also  is  derived  from 
pastor,*  the  bibhop  being  styled  the  sbcpheitl  of  his  spi- 
iIuhI  Hock. 

PASTURE  LAND.  There  are  tribes  which  hare  no  other 
'  upation  than  that  of  pasturing  domcsfie  anfmat*.  and 
innonae  tracts  of  fertile  soil  are  still  unappmpi  iaii-il  t  i  any 
.linile  owner.  Where  the  climate  »  geiual,  aiul  ilio  vx- 
ernes  of  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  cattle  are  fed  all  the 
3ar  round  by  moving  /rora  one  place  to  another.  In  such 
state  are  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  Aata,  who  have 
J  fixed  habitations,  but  pitdi  their  tents  wherever  pasture 
ubundaiil.  and  move  them  to  nnolhcr  spot  :is  soon  as  it  is 
mitumed  whe  re  they  arc.  In  civilised  countries,  where  the 
tul  is  divided  and  appropriated,  such  a  system  cannot  cxi-4t ; 
lougb  there  are  ttill  tmoes  of  it  in  this  country,  as  we  M-e 
I  Uie  inr  MOiaiDiiig  w»t«  lands,  on  which  there  is  a  right 
f  common. 

The  pasturage  of  cattle  is  now  apart  of  refill  nrluiKbiiulry ; 
lo  land  whit  li  affords  tlie  herbage  for  cattle  form*  part  of 
rivaie  posse^isionit,  and  a  rent  is  paid  for  its  Uiie.  This  has 
itroduoed  a  new  ayBtem.  Pastures  era  now  fenced  and 
ioteeied«  and  pains  are  taken  to  improve  them,  so  •«  to 
latnlnin  many  more  cattle  or  sheep  than  they  would  in 
Heir  natural  state.  We  shall  not  here  speiik  oC  rieh  prass 
i;\<l'.  III  \*li;eh  huUucks  and  ^llee[l  ;ne  f.iiieil,  and  which 
re  commonly  called  grazmtr  land  :  nor  of  arttlicial  pasture^ 
rhteh  form  portions  of  arable  farms,  and  have  been  deprs- 
urcdonly  to  enrich  them  and  make  them  more  At  to  pr'>- 
luee  corn  when  again  submitted  lo  the  plough.  But  we  shall 
onwder  thuMC  trucl.H  of  land  wluch,  fioin  siloation,  climale. 
T  uilier  causes,  although  they  are  portions  of  c^rtdiii  estates 
.ad  the  property  of  individtlals  lie  nearly  in  a  statu  of  na- 
ar«,  ana  praduee  a  revenue  or  profit  only  according  to  the 
tnnDtwroT  cattle  and  sheep  wMch  can  be  rested  or  matn- 

aiiied  in  them.    Such  are  the  rich  pastures  on  the  Jura, 
lie  Alps,  and  Pyrenees,  too  high  and  exposed  to  allow  of 
•ultivaiein  or  permanent  habitation,  but  pri>dvicins  ahnn- 
Urit  food  for  rattle  in  particular  seasous  of  ibe  year.  The 
'ura  and  the  Alps,  which  are  bsst  known  lo  English  tra- 
«li«n.  contain  very  rich  pastures  fur  cows,  and  give  a  con- 
ulersblu  return  in  butter  and  cheese.   The  snow  which 
i_r,«  these  mountains  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year, 
rulecta  the  herbiige;  and  t lie  moisture  which  prevails  in 
he  maimer  hy  tlie  continued  passatrc  of  clouds,  whieh  ap- 
ear  in  the  form  of  heavy  fogs  to  those  who  are  envelop 
a  tiNQ,  keeps  up  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  small  Alpine 
laiits  which  form  the  richest  pasture. 
Whenever  pa»tures  arc  hired,  the  rent  is  al\^ays  reck- 
QeJ,  not  by  the  extent  of  surface,  but  by  the  stock  «  hich 
111  be  maintaini^  upon  it.  Thn»,  in  Switzerland,  the 
leontsin  pastures  are  divided  into  portions  tii  20,  4U,  or 
lore  cows.    In  Scotland  they  reckon  sometimes  by  the 
umber  of  bullocks  which  can  be  reared,  and  sometimes  by 
le  1  lumber  of  ^heep  which  can  be  kept.    This  mode  of 
sktintng  IS  much  fairer  thau  by  mere  extent  ot  surface, 
k  many  places  pasturing  has  been  found  much  more  pro- 

Kfe  loan  eultivaiioaf  end  some  laife  proprietors  have 
ried  great  tracts  of  Isnd  Ihm  arable  into  pasture 
till.  Bui  thi^  can  only  he  done  where  ihe  population  is 
!ry  -lUiUly.  and  wUcre  the  soil  and  climate  do  iiut  tempt 
m>  of  capital  to  settle. 

^joQsiderahle  iraDrovementa  have  been  made  in  aalural 
Hiurse,  not  only  oy  the  raising  of  banks  and  stone  walb 

tkbelter  against  the  winter's  storms,  but  aKo  by  extensive 
«>ning  and  clearing  the  surface  of  wild  plants  and  shrubs, 
1>i"ti  pieNenl  the  herbagt*  fu>m  npiini^inn;  up,  and 
iaiirii>h  the  feed.  On  the  sides  of  steep  hill?,  where 
ir>ii;;^  are  apt  to  break  out  and  produce  bogs  and  swamps, 
nms  judieiously  made  have  carried  off  the  water  and  laid 
9  lie  pasturee  below  them;  while  reiervoirs  have  been 
jastrutte'l  in  many  pl:icos  lo  ie<'eive  the  water  and  to  supply 
jp  Hiuck  iU  dry  wcaihtir.    On  peaty  moors  the  apniication 

'bxoc  to  the  surface  has  ^Mi  ptoouoed  wottdetm  eflheii, 
C«  Ho,  1077. 


and  made  various  hinds  of  clovor  and  grasses  spring 
which  were  never  seen  on  the  spot  bct'bre. 
Thoie  who  are  posjiessed  of  extensive  pastures  often  Inok 

upon  tliem  as  of  tmi  little  vah;e  to  Iny  cut  uiiv  money  in  their 
tmprovenieitt ;  usid  Uitletji  when  un  uiteinpl  is  made  to  bung 
them  into  re;;ular  cultivation,  whish  often  fails  after  a  );ieat 
outlay  of  money,  Ihey  are  not  thoujsht  worth  any  attention. 
Yet  triaiiy  rough  hilly  pastures  might  be  doubled  and  tripled 
in  value  merely  by  clearing  the  surface,  burning  «oai!>e 
grasses  rushes,  ferns,  and  furze :  tind  sowinj;  a  few  sevds 
where  the  ashes  have  been  sjtread.  The  additional  num- 
ber of  cattle  or  sliccp  wliv  h  cun  he  maintained  by  this 
means,  would  surprise  any  one  who  had  not  hud  cxpeiioiice 
of  such  improvements.  Tho  forming  of  eonvenieut  ebun- 
nels  for  the  water  to  run  off  is  another  important  object, 
"hieh  can  ofleii  lu-  elT' <  ted  at  a  trilling  ^^ln■ll^o  ;  j  i  li  a 
loose  surface  laid  tliy  by  tins  raLnuia  may  t>u  luuuti  iiiipro\ed, 
by  merely  burning;  the  heath  which  ijrows  upon  it.  After 
the  fire  has  scorched  the  ground,  grasses  wdl  spring  up 
spontaneously ;  and.  at  a  very  small  expense,  a  considerable 
tract  of  mnuTit.un  paitnre  ti;ay  he  converted  from  the  slate 
of  abro'Vn  liL'aih  or  nioMi-  lo  \\\.\\  of  a  Hue  ^.reiii  sward. 

AVlu  rever  there  are  lart^e  la^iures,  proper  and  suitable 
Iniildin'^s  made  of  snbstaulial  maier;als  should  bo  erected. 
I'he  cattle  should  have  numerous  sheds  for  refuge  in 
bad  weather,  and  sheep  especially  ahould  have  proleo- 
tion  and  shelter.  Warmth  is  in  some  easei  of  more  im- 
portance than  food;  and  an  animal  expo>cd  to  all  the 
severities  of  a  northern  climate  requires  more  food  lo  keep 
him  alive,  than  when  he  is  kept  warm  and  piotectedftom 
the  immediate  inlluence  of  cutting  winds. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pasture  in  England  on  the 
chalky  hills  which  are  called  downs,  where  useful  and 
bnrdy  sheep  are  reaicd.  Here  the  exposure  is  le*s.  and 
ilie  [Moximiiy  to  the  plains  gives  Irequont  opportunity  of 
driving  ihe  sheep  to  ^hcltered  situations.  The  grass  on  the 
cluilk  nills  is  in  general  very  flne  and  short,  and  the  quality 
is  very  good.  The  soil  is  only  a  few  inches  deep,  but  it 
has  been  enriched  by  the  dung  and  urine  of  sheep  fi-om 
time  immcnuo lal.  .Attempts  are  made  occasionnll)  to  con- 
vert same  portions  of  the^o  pastures  to  ullage:  bni  it  not 
often  an  advantageous  ."^peculation.  A  few  crops  may  be 
obtained  at  first:  but  the  thin  layer  of  rich  earth,  which 
is  at  the  surfkee,  is  soon  exhausled.  and  nothing  remain* 
but  barren  chalk.  No  art  can  restore  the  fine  turf  which 
had  been  piiKluccd  by  a^es  of  pasturjige. 

To  those  who  have  extensive  pastures  it  is  of  great  ronso- 
auence  to  ascertain  w  helhcr  oxeu,  heifers,  cows,  or  sheep  ai-e 
tne  most  nrofltable,  and  orthe»«.  whathree<ls  suit  the  situa- 
tions; and,  when  this  has  been  determined  by  experience, 
to  know  what  quant ii\  may  safely  be  kept,  without  suffer- 
ing fur  want  of  sutlic;i-tit  f.i  >d,  or  all'tumci  any  portion  of 
the  pasture  to  wither  or  become  (oaihc  from  not  being 
duly  fed  olf.  Whatever  be  the  stock  depa-.tured.  the  greatot 
attention  should  be  paid  to  them  by  a  heidsman  or  shepherd 
of  experience,  who  should  have  a  certain  number  only 
under  his  care.  It  I-'  a  L'lio  1  plan  lo  give  him  some  share 
or  interest  in  the  produce  a»  pai  l  of  his  washes.    When  any 

Eart  of  the  stock  is  sold  off  to  drovers  or  butt  hers,  he  sliould 
ave  a  per  centage  on  Ihe  t>ale.  lliis  will  give  him  the  ac- 
tivity of  an  owner,  and  he  is  not  so  likely  to  be  negligent 
and  allow  the  stock  to  suffer  from  a  want  of  sufficient  food, 
or  from  aeeideata  which  can  i)c  prevented  by  proper  atten* 
lion. 

Very  poor  pasture  on  sandy  or  gravelly  loams  is  of  very 
little  value  to  the  proprietor:  where  Ibe  .•■ituation  allows 
of  such  bnd  being  converted  into  plantations,  it  will  ge< 
nerally  belbtind  most  advantageous  to  do  so,  but  if  there  are 

means  of  ii:i])rnvinj;  them  liy  jiloughinp,  liming',  and  inaiiur- 
I  ing,  ihey  luuy  often  be  convened  into  good  arable  farms. 
A  great  pari  of  Norfolk,  which  now  bears  excellent  i  ro]  s  of 
barley,  wheat,  and  clover,  was  once  only  po  -r  sandy  pas- 
ture, where  the  chief  income  to  the  proprietor  ur  ise  from 
rabt.it  warrens.    We  must  not  always  judge  of  the  caper 
I  bdities  of  a  soil  hv  the  natural  grasses  which  grow  upon 
It.  before  if  has  everlHen  stirred  and  cultivate*!.  When 
,  loamy  sand  or  gravel  is  left  in  a  har<l  coIule:l^ed  stale,  it 
!  will  bear  very  Uttle,  but  when  it  l  as  been  hiokcii  up  deep, 
\  and  trenched  and  iinproved  bylimo  and  nianure.it  becomes 
;  very  useful  land.  lT»e  same  may  be  said  of  eold  wet  pas- 
tures on  a  stiff  clay.    The  wnfor  check*  Oie  rooU  of  the 
better  «>rt  of  grasses,  and  nothing  thrhres  in  such  pastui 
except  iMhwwdTOjyeowieequBtic  V^^nts  ^  hui^hm  " 
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liave  been  earefaUy  drained— wb«B  the  surface  has  been 
pend  and  barnt,  ftiM  the  aslies  spread  over  the  land— a \cry 
material  impruvemoat  lakes  place,  whether  it  be  left  on- 
broken,  to  pruduce  herbage,  or  be  improved  hy  a  course  of 
judicious  niUivatiuii,  and  laid  down  again  lo  |_;rass  in  a 
clean  and  fertile  state;  in  cither  case,  llie  pasture,  fruna 
htmg  «f  little  use.  and  p«rlw|N  duiawrous  for  sheep,  which 
are  Mt  to  tot  thanw  beeonet  imna  md  good,  praductnif 
Mteellent  nutritioin  berbage,  and  vilt  eontinu«  so  vtvt 

When  the  soil  is  oaturally  deep  and  of  a  guud  quality, 
bat  the  situatioa  xwiders  it  not  advisable  to  convert  the 
Mstum  into  fonrnteiit  anblo  kuu^  and  tiie  herboee  has 
Men  deterioti&d  and  overran  with  nost  or  weeds,  it  is  a 

very  effective  mode  of  improving  the  pasture  to  plough  up 
tbo  &waid  as  thin  as  possible,  utid  then,  having  removed 
the  sods  into  heaps  or  rows,  to  ploutjh  and  scarify  the  bared 
finrfMoe  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  appearaneo  or  a  Mlow  field.  When  it  is  well  pulverised 
and  harrowed  level,  the  sod,  %vhich  had  been  taken  ofT,  is 
chopped  uUosmall  pieces  by  the  spade,  and  scattered  o\  er  it ; 
and  after  a  shower  has*  somewhat  moistened  the  surface,  it  is 
well  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  Thus  the  muss  is  effectually 
dflitroyed:  the root-weedshaTo been eradieued,  andtbefine 
grasses,  the  root?  of  which  arc  short  and  fibrous,  arc  pre- 
served. They  Will  soon  strike  into  the  loosened  soil,  and  a 
fine  close  sward  will  be  the  result.  The  improvement  is 
•till  iKveater  if  lime  is  nut  on  the  land  before  the  spreading 
of  the  sode,  and  if  at  the  sane  tinia  tome  of  the  best  grains 
seeds  are  sown  over  it.  The  proper  season  for  this  operation 
is  after  harvest,  and  no  cattlo  should  be  admittea  till  the 
iMXt  spring. 

Pastures  are  seldom  impcove<l  with  manure,  which  is 
generally  reserved  for  arable  land,  or  ^rass  land  intended 
to  be  mown  (br  baj:  bat  if  riefanoia  la  valuable  in  a  pas- 
ture. It  will  well  repay  the  expense  of  manuring,  especially 
with  liquid  manure,  the  ilrunings  of  dunghills  ..ml  the 
ariae  of  cows  and  horscn,  which  is  collected  in  a  tank  when 
they  are  kept  in  sialU.  Peat  ashes  arc  also  very  useful, 
and  hava  a  powerful  aSBOt  in  atimulatiog  the  vegetation  of 
alt  the  i^raiiet.  Saltpetre  and  nitmta  of  woAt  Wt  said  to 
have  the  same  ofTcct.  When  it  is  intended  to  convert  land 
which  has  beeu  in  a  state  of  heath  or  wa;ite,  covered  with  fern, 
brambles,  ling,  and  other  coar&e  plants,  into  good  pasture,  it 
ia  indiapeuiiabia  to  b«gin  bv  a  oouna  of  arable  cultivation ; 
and  it  is  only  when  the  toil  haa  bean  brought  into  an  iro« 
proved  state  by  tdla^e  and  manuring,  and  all  the  rnnts  ^mr^ 
see<U  of  luixiuus  plants  have  been  eradicaied,  iLai  ^idis 
me  is  mav  be  sown  with  any  piopect  of  oblainmg  a  goud 
award.  Kluei  of  these  soils  are  |>oor  and  sandv*  and  not 
very  favourable  to  the  gmwlh  of  good  grase.  In  tins  case 
the  sal'eU  mode  of  converting  ihe  land  into  pasture  is  hy 
inoculatinit  ii  with  pieces  of  sods  taken  from  a  uoud  rich 
p.islure.  [Grass  Land.]  By  lhi»  mean^,  and  suo&eq'Jent 
depasiuring  with  sheep  only,  very  good  pastures  have  been 
produced  on  very  poor  khU;  and  if  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yeari  the.  ithouid  degenerate,  ihey  nay  be  profitably  broken 
up  and  culiivatedun  the  convertible  s\ stem  of  husbandry, 
atier  uliu-h  ilie)  may  a'^am  be  laid  down  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  yeurs.  Wherever  the  soil  consists  of  a  b^ady  or 
gravelly  loam,  this  system  is  the  most  advantafteous. 

In  Ihe  richest  pa^iuies*  inch  as  thoee  of  JLinoolosbire 
and  other  grazing  cuuntiea.  an  aero  will  maintain  and 
fatieti  an  ox  of  UO  or  90  stoiie,  and  sometimes  keep  several 
abeep  in  aiore  order  besides.  There  is  a  marked  difference 
betwaan  land  that  wUl  fatten  an  ox,  and  that  whic^h  will 
anly  rear  him.  This  ean  acaroely  be  discovered  by  sim- 
ple axarainatlon  of  Ihe  land ;  but  is  found  by  experience. 
The  aanie  appearant  r-  of  grass  has  more  pmn/,  as  ii  is 
called,  in  one  place  Uuui  another.  The  bile  may  be  very 
abort  and  the  pasture  appear  bare,  and  vet  the  value  of  it 
may  be  aaeo  on  the  ribs  of  the  cattle.  Aiuch  of  the  skill  of 
a  gratior  eoniists  in  stoehing  hie  pastures  to  advantage. 
He  should  know  the  po^i-r  nf  every  portion  of  it,  and  stock 
it  so  that  the  groAs  may  not  grow  faster  than  it  can  he 
cropped  by  the  cattle  or  sheep,  and  that  the  animals  may 
i^waia  have  the  full  quantity  required.  Every  animal 
wants  a  certain  quantity  of  food  to  repair  the  daily  wesle 
occasioned  by  the  animal  functions.  If  he  has  no  more, 
he  makea  no  pro^revs:  the  m.tre  he  can  convert  into  flesh 
and  fat  beyond  ihiH  (ju  i  iii;>  in  a  given  time,  the  muie 
profitable  be  will  b«.  Hence  the  auperioc  qualities  of  some 
aainato  with  nspeet  la  lUapainl  iadisala  Iha  lapmaci^ 


of  their  breed,  and  afford  the  greatest  net  profit  k^j^ 
zier.  In  the  same  pasture  one  beast  Sr  sbiep  aill  pnt 
reasonable  profit,  while  another  may  oees>i  u  n  $ftti 
loes.  The  adaptation  of  the  stock  to  the  latioc «( 
pajiture  is  consequently  an  object  of  the  greatest  ta^MUs^ 
and  requires  much  judgment  and  experienee. 

PASYTHBA.the  loame  given  by  Lamourouti  tn  i  jncf 
of  Linnenn  Sertularids.  [FoLTnamu  MuntA^  l . 

PATAGONIA,  a  country  in  Sooth  Anina,  c;::^., 
bending  the  most  southern  portion  of  that  eonliiient.  L 
includes  all  those  parts  in  which  the  Eutopeau  bitM 
formed  tatdemcnts,  or  to  which  they  do  not  lochia  i 
few  yeara  ago  the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres  exttoid  ib» 
tlements  to  the  Bahia  Blanea  (39*  8. 1st.),  sad  dafeW 
government  of  the  provii'.cts  of  La  Plata  hn-  fi;M  li, 
southern  boundary  of  the  federal  repuUlicon  thoSinUi/ii 
Cusu  Leubii,or  Rio  Neero.  This  river  thcrf  r-:e  T!:iiiDii» 
be  considared  as  the  dividing  line  betwsen  Pau|wai 
the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  though  a  great  extntwcwit 
north  of  that  river  is  still  the  tuidisputed  nbod?  of  tiv; 
ing  aboriginal  tribes.  From  this  new  bouiidary,  .i  : 
northern  point  of  which  is  near  .38"  50'  S,  1st,  :. 
extends  southwaid  to  the  Strait  of  Hagallia«oi,b;n':ii 
is  divided  from  the  Antarctic  Arehlpeb|teeem>«ili«!^ 
Tierra  del  Fuetco.  Tlie  most  southern  point  of  liei«a 
Ametican  coiuinent  and  of  Pataconia  is  C*!*  Ffmd 
near  63°  65' S.  lal.  and  71°  '25'  \V.  lon^;.  On  :hfr  P» 
gonia  iii  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  thcTi^  hib 
Pacific  Ocean.    The  lino  which  divides  it  from  Cbiii  ii* 

iuite  determined,  but  it  is  supposed  that  itaind^ 
Leloncavi  Sound  and  Reloncavi  Inlet  (betvwstff 
and  42  S.  lat  ),  whu  h  con-i U'.,te  the  innennojt  rw«^ 
the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  which  separates  the  iJ^lisdcf  Cb"' 
from  the  continant.  Farther  north  the  .Anda  extf-v^ 
the  boundary  up  to  40°  S.  lal.  According  to  a  nit|ii» 
mate,  tbo  aieaof  Patagonia  exeeetla  27«,W0  sjsmsis 
or  is  about  72,000  square  miles  nmre  ihan  il.sit  o.f  Trtaa 
Patagonia  compicheiids  two  regions,  wlitt  iL^Vi"* 
one  another  in  nearly  every  respect— the  mosntiis-  fe* 
and  tha  plains.  The  mottni&iiHregioo  eeeupHiiktw 
tries  axtanding  along  tlie  shore^of  meAwifleisliba^i 
ern  portion  of  the  Strait  of  Mnt^nlhanns,  ThcpUi»»^ 
the  eastern  part  of  the  counii  y.  slietchitiR  out  t«s* 
Atlantic  and  the  eastern  part  of  Ihe  Strait  of  M*^' 
Tha  mountain-ragion  comprehenda  thetouibm?!'  ^^ 
of  the  Andes.  This  extensive  naottniafai-ehaiti 

lu'  S.  Int..  on  the  northern  shores  of  ibsulett** 
Aiicon  sin  Salida,  or  Sound  without  Oalle!.  TbilF* 
of  the  mounlain-rc^i m  which  is  south  of  ibsl in'*"''? ' 
considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  chain,  but  coia^ 
slituling  a  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  divided  from  ii 
arm  of  the  sen,  and  also  intersected  by  SSetba  a*'' 
II  IS  a  remarkable  ond  chaR^cteribtic  fcatureoflbl'*'* 
part  of  the  mouni.uii  i^v;:  n  of  Paiagoiiii  " 
through  by  two  long  but  comparatively  nanww  inl'i^*" 
extend  to  the  plains  east  of  the  mouiiiiitn».  '^T^ 
pand  into  large  salt-wa  er  lakes.    The  •*»'^"'\^ 
lakes  or  inland  seas  may  be  compared  totheMisa'WjJ, 
Sj  it  consists  of  two  b,ibins  united  by  a 
moderate  extent,  an<l  connected  vijth  Uic  St  wi ''^ 
haens  bv  a  strait  of  lai^cr  dimensions.  Tin-  Ifi  !^-^  !  , 
strait,  called  Jerome  Channel,  branches  off }^!^tt. 
of  M Bgalhaens  near  53*  34'  8.  let.  and  73*  W  "♦'■ftj 
extends  m  :  rl,v,  ;.i,d  «iih  a  sli-hi  In  m  1  t  <  ■•lit 
where  it  turns  nurlh-easl,  and  jjradualiv 
Water.    It  is  upwards  of  30  miles  Ion  l;,  andg"**™''. 
miles  wide.  Otway  Water,  the  southern 
sei^hDslns,  extends  towards  easl-norih-cast, 
width  as  it  proceeds  easfward.    Near  JerelBsO"**! 
hardly  six  miles  wide,  but  towaids  its  ca*ttie 
above  twenty.    Its  length  w  piobubly  50  inilfs:  ''"^Tj 
extremity  however  has  not  been  explored.  Tbe 
of  this  inland  sea  is  dancenMis,  even  for  Isrg* 
count  of  th  •  strong  tide-currents  and  gales,  NotwjjlJja 
norili  e^siL;ii  L.xtremity  of  Otway  Water,  •"•"vjrjj 
channel  r  i.n^  n  )rth  by  west  to  another  in'-m^*'  ci.* 


Water,  r  lUrov  i'assage  isabout  eigni  miies"""!^— 
anywhere  above  half  a  mile  wide. but  it  has  d»P»n '****^ 
the  largest  vessels.    It  enters  Skyrinit  Water  «i  "  ^ 
eas  e:n  exiremity.  The  last- mentioned  p**T,^ 
tends  from  the  northern  entrance  of  Filwoy 
ward  abovlSOniflaa  io  liagtb,  vai^  in  aim  ""^ 
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9  and  13  miles.  It  con t air.  ,  ;i  r.-imljer  of  rorVy  islands, 
anjoi)(?  wbit  li  thai  calltd  D>ncvor  Ciillo  ri:>LS  to  a  con'.i- 
derililc  elovLiiion. 

The  northern  inland  lem  in  fimn  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  tlie  Baltic  Tb»  maia  body  is  of  comparaiivciv 
■mall  extent,  but  it  sentis  out  several  branches,  which 
advance  to  a  eonsidorablo  disitancc  inland.  This  sea  has 
not  yet  rereived  a  general  denomination,  and  we  shall  name 
it  Kirke  Water,  to  commemorato  the  exertions  of  a  seaman 
in  ihee.Kploration  of  this  basin.  From  Smvth  Channel,  which 
dividoa  Qumd  Adslaidu'i  AlvhiMlago  from  the  coQtinmit 
of  Soulti  AnMrwo,  near  S3*  10'  8.  lat.  a  long  and  crooked 
strait  branches  off  lothc  east.which  is  called  A  neon  sin  Salida, 
and  extends  betweet)  lugh  (nuualuuia  abaul  20  miles  from 
tUe  !>l)ore  in  a  straight  line,  when  it  opens  into  Kirke  Water,  a 
ba«in  about  30  mtle*  long,  end  on  tn  atersge  eight  wide. 
This  baaio  extends  firet  north*iiorib-eut.  but  afteru  arda  it 
tnrns  to  the  ca«t.  From  this  main  body  of  the  baiin  two 
deep  inlets  bmiuli  off,  viic  lowarda  the  south  and  the  other 
noriluvarJ.  Eat  li  of  ihem  is  above  30  miles  long,  and  the) 
vary  from  or.o  to  three  miles  in  widih.  The  northern,  called 
Last  Hope  Inlet,  turn«  to  tlik.  ul 3;- north- west,  and  termi- 
oatoa  about  aix  miles  from  the  ahorea  of  Ihe  Pacifte ;  the 
soutlieni,  railed  Obatroetlon  Sound,  «hieh  at  it*  extremity 
beiidN  to  llio  suulli  «c>t.  is  there  only  about  six  miles  dis- 
(ant  fiom  Skvnni;  Water,  but  separatefl  from  it  by  high 
ranges  of  bills.  A  deep  and  narmw  inlet  runs  northward 
from  the  strait  vbich  unitee  tbia  basin  to  the  ocean,  inter- 
secting  the  country  between  tbe ocean  and  Last  Hope  Inlet 
for  nearly  30  miles  from  the  AncoD  liaSalida.  IttacaUed 
tha  Canal  of  the  Muntiiams. 

Xhese  three  itilunil  seas,  Ol way  Water,  Skyring  Water, 
auc3  Kirke  Water,  lie  properly  within  the  mountain-region 
of  Patagonia,  but  their  eastern  extremities  border  on  the 
mieni  plains,  being  bounded  oalj  by  mngceof  flat  low 
Mil.  Inus  the  southern  portion  of  tbe  niountain<^gion 
roil  sists  of  two  isolated  districts.   The  more  southern  of 
il'.e  «e  districts,  which  is  enclo«ed  on  three  sides  by  the  Strait 
i  f  >Ugalhaens  and  on  the  north  by  Oiwa^  Water,  is  called 
Bri-inswick  Peninsula,  and  is  connected  wiib  tbe  niain  budjr 
ofVaiagoniaonly  by  tbe  islbmus  vbich  extends  from  Ibe 
cri.iBem  chores  of  Otway  WaJer  to  the  Strait  of  Magallincns, 
uppx)iiic  Elizabeth  Island.    This  isihmu!»  is  from  seven  to 
Ion  miles  wide,  and,  as  far  as  our  knawK-du'e  g<ies,  low,  and 
|ttrtly  occupied  by  lakes.    Tbe  !»liore«  of  Brunswi  k  Pen- 
insula have  been  examined  with   unusual  ore  along 
tbe  three  sides  where  it  is  washed  by  the  Strait  of  Mual- 
haens,  and  laid  down  with  great  accuracy.    Still  tt  does 
not  uppcar  that  a  stream  above  the  sise  of  a  mouniaia- 
torrent  fiudii  it:,  way  to  the  Strait  itself.    This  seems  rather 

range,  when  we  consider  that  the  area  uf  the  peninsula  pro- 
bably exceeds 3000  square  miles.  The  wbolo  dniusgo  1  here- 
liiemust  ran  off  northward  toOtvsyWsier,wbieb  n  owing 
'a  ih^  SI":;  ;i!ar  disposition  of  the  highest  giouiiil  of  this  tract, 
Stjutii  uf  the  isthmus  which  divides  Ulway  Water  from 
the  Strait  of  Ma^alhacns,  a  ranj^e  of  hills,  called  Breck- 
nock Hills,  rises  to  from  1000  to  1200  feet,  and  is  only 
•  fttvatles  from  the  strait,  and  parallel  to  it.    In  pro- 
ceeding southward  in  that  duection  it  ribcs  info  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  and  consequently  more  than  3000 
fret  above  tbe  sea-level.    Where  the  muuniains  approach 
Gipe  Froward  they  sink  under  the  line  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation, but  Muuut  Tarn  is  2600  ftet  high,  and  the  moun- 
tauM  at  the  hacb  of  the  Capo  aro  estimated  at  2ft00  feet 
It  appears  that  the  mountains  eooimue  close  to  the  shore  of 
ilu  strait  farther  west-north-west  to  the  entrance  of  Jerome 
Channel,  and  then  north-north-west  and  northward  along 
the  laii  BQentioned  channel  to  the  place  where  Otwn  v  Water 
oppDs  le  Ttev.  This  latter  range  seems  less  eievattto,  as  the 
'iigheit  summit,  Mont  Crux,  near  Port  OaUent,  ia  only 
2i90  Teet  hi^-ti    Wlnt  is  the  character  of  the  country  en- 
closed by  this  ueariy  keaiiciicular  range,  we  duaul}el  know. 
It  does  not  appear  to  contain  high  mountains,  for  iT  such 
"listed,  ib»v  itould  have  been  seen  when  Captain  Fiizroy 
took  a  T.u  A   t  the  sounliy  fion  some  bills  near  Fnsnjr 
i^tsage.  There  are  leisoiis  fer  supposing  ibat  this  country 
ti4  rn  out  to  be  fit  Ittr  coltivatbo.  Captain  King  observes 
fJiat  til  e  iouiherii  shores  of  this  peninsula,  though  extremely 
mm  disunguuhed  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  that  the 
^^es  a-ftain  there  a  full  growth,  w  hilu  Turther  west  they  are 
siufite^   'I'liB  climate,  though  colder  tbau  in  Europe  at  an 
''Y'^l  ^^t*my%Mm        (jjc  pulc,  IS  not  subjcct  to  exlmmo  cold. 
riiegr««attit  4tednat«g«  ia  tha  moistuM  of  the  ttiiloaphen 


f  and  the  frequent  rain,  wliich  is  owing  to  the  peninsula 
beini^  open  to  the  winds  from  three  quaiiera  of  the  com}  ass. 
Bill  as  the  interior  of  the  iienin-iiln  is  sheltered  from  the»e 
winds  by  the  surroundinfE  mountains,  it  probably  panakea 
much  lem of  this  eontinual  mofsture  than  tbe  sbovea  the 
strait. 

The  tract  of  country,  or  rather  peninsnia,  which  is  enclosed 
by  Otway  Water,  Fitzroy  Passage.  Skyruig  Waier.  and  the 
weistern  jKirtion  of  the  Sirait  of  Magailiaens,  lis  called  Pun* 
sunby  Laud.  The  eastern  part  of  it  contains  low  wooded 
tracts  of  considerable  extent  alons;  the  shores  of  Iwth  tratcn, 
buttlie  interior  is  occupied  by  MU,  rmrtg  to  about  1500 
feet,  with  the  exception  of  one  summit,  Mount  Misery,  whiob 
is  near  72"  W.  long,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  about  3000 
feet.  It  rises  above  the  line  of  tree-,  but  does  not  attain 
the  snow-ltne.  The  western  portion  of  Punsonby  Land  is 
covered  with  rocky  mouniainsw  On  Craker  FbnUnaula  and 
the  adjacent  district  thejr  do  not  appear  to  attain  a  (creat 
elerntion.  Bat  on  the  shores  of  Skyring  Water,  west  of 
71°  10',  several  of  thcni  rise  above  the  snow-line  and  send 
down  extensive  glaciers  on  their  slopes  towards  the  sea. 
These  high  snow-capped  mountaina  continue  ai-rL'!-  ihj 
narrow  istnmtu  which  divides  Skjrriiw  Water  bom  Beaufort 
Bay,  and  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  Ifonnt  Bumey, 
which  situated  not  far  fixttn  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Ancoii  sin  .Salida,  and  is  58(i0  feet  hizh.  Thus  we  Bnd  that 
between  52°  and  .'>3*  3o'  S.  lat.  the  highest  part  of  Ihe  moun- 
tain-region is  nowhere  miire  than  ten  miles  from  Ibe  shoraa 
of  the  Parifie^  and  frequently  much  nearer.  Farther 
eastward  the  mountains  decUno  in  height,  and  are  inter' 
sected  by  level  tracts  of  some  extent,  until  they  disap{>car 
in  the  plain-:  uf  i astern  Patagonia,  about  40  or  50  miles  from 
the  Pacific,  i  lus  is  especially  observable  on  Kirke  Water, 
the  eastern  shores  of  wuich,  as  well  as  those  of  ObstruetkCk 
Sound  and  Last  Hope  Inlait,  ana  low,  and  at  some  dislanco 
onlv  exhibit  some  broad-backed  hills  of  moderate  elevation 
and  extent.  A  tract  of  similar  rliai  ic  .er  was  observed  along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  northern  shores  of  Skyriiig  Water. 

The  Andes,  that  elevated  chain  which  traverses  South 
America  in  its  whole  length,  begin  on  thesouUi,oa  tbovtrf 
aborea  of  the  Aneon  afnlSalida  fSS*  10*  8.  lat).  ITbe  nai<> 
row  inlet  called  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  which  run* 
Tteaily  30  miles,  is  enclosed  on  both  sidea  by  a  range 
of  steep  mountain*,  broken  here  and  there  by  deep  la- 
vines  filled  with  flroscn  snow,  and  !<urmeunted  by  exten- 
sive glaciers,  flmn  wbicb  huge  avalsinches  frequently 
descend.   Theso  tvo  ridjges  Unite  on  tbe  isthmus  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  north-western  extremity  of  Last  Hope 
Inlet,  and  at  this  point  the  mountain-mass  of  the  Andes 
does  not  appear  to  be  more  ttmn  ton  miles  wide.   As  the 
summits  are  always  covered  with  snow,  they  probably 
exceed  4000  feet  in  eletnttion.  The  mountains  continue 
northward  cloee  to  tbe  abores  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  leave  no 
level  ground  along  the  beach.    It  ^.  ems  that  the  higher 
fart  of  this  ranjje  is  always  covered  with  snow,  at  least  the 
inlets  of  St.  Andrew's  Sound  (50°  30'  S  lat.)  are  dosed  at 
their  extremity  by  immense  glaciers.  In  this  part  the  latme 
seems  to  be  about  40  miles  wide,  and  on  its  eaatem  odgeis 
situated  Mount  Stokes,  64U0  feet  abovo  the  sea  level.  North 
of  50*  S.  lat.  the  mountain-range  seems  to  preserAe  a  gene- 
ral width  of  forty  miles,  and  the  whole  of  this  space  seems 
to  be  occupied  by  mountains  rising  above  the  snow-tme,  or 
approaching  it.   They  terminate  on  Mcsier  Channel,  whieb 
separates  Wellington  laland  from  tbe  eonlinent.  in  very 
high  and  precipitous  roeks,  which  extend  as  fer  ss  4b"  it}' 
S.  lat.,  and  are  frequently  dotted  with  glaciers  at  tho 
extremities  of  the  iuUis  which  penetrate  the  rocky  masses. 
Between  16°  50'  and  47°  S.  lat.  no  snow-capped  mouniuuiH 
are  d  iscovered  near  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  linowo,  though 
it  is  probable,  that  they  occur*fturtli«r  inland.  The  coest  is 
hilly,  but  neither  precipitous  nor  very  bigli.  and  in  roanv 
places  there  is  much  low  and  thickly  wooded  land.  North 
of  47°  S.  lal.  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Tris  Monies  some 
8now-co\ercd  muuntains  and  glaciers  again  approach  tho 
aea.   The  peninsula  itself  consists  of  high  rocky  masses, 
connected  by  other  rocki^  which  constitute  the  isthmiuof 
Ofqui.  with  the  snow-capped  mountains  l}ing  fknhercsst. 
Between  47°  and  4r."  S.  lat.  is  the  vuh  ano  of  S.  Cleinente, 
the  most  Sumhern  of  the  v  idea  noes  of  the  Andes.  North 
of  the  peninsula  of  Tres  Monies,  the  highest  pt)r;iiMi  of  tho 
Andes  again  comes  close  to  tbe  sliores  of  tbe  Pacific,  and 
the  most  elevated  summitaaiweorerai  With  perpeiual  aora^ 
which  in  this  latitiid«  in  tuamtr  mom  to  oeseend  to 71^ 
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lb«t  Aov  ib«  t««-1ev«L-  Mount  Meli-moyt.  n*ar  44* 

about  bUdO  fopr  Three  volcanrw  J  in  ihis  lauiie  are 

vi»ibl«  frcKU  llw  i!.lttad  ui'  (Jliil  il-.  Ihe  Vntales,  (>7'25  fret 
high,  ihe  Cotcovado(hunjp-ba  Ivod)  i.jlu,  an  l  ilie  M.m  lim- 
niadiva,  704G  foot.  All  UA««i  ingU  siimimti  are  si(ualo<l  m 
tho  rangu  wbieh  T^fOt  eloso  to  the  shoief  of  ihu  Gult  of  i 
Aurud.  Wo  are  not  aoquntoled  wilh  the  width  of  the 
Aiiilea  iti  thi»  part.  From  the  Strait  of  Magalbaeiu  to  41* 
'is'  S.  lat.  lUe  Andes  constitute  the  very  shores  of  iho 
Pacillc,  aud  the  watershed  between  the  two  oceans  is  «o 
near  the  wettcru  coa«t,  that  the  largest  river  wltich  flows 
iitto  the  Pacifio  ba»  itt  origin  only  13  mile«  from  the  boBch. 
Thla  w  the  Rio  S.  Tedeo,  the  mouth  of  which  it  a  little 
s-  i.f  ilic  1  i-iiln-iulii  uf  Tics  Mnitps.  Tho  shores  aloiiK 
tl.u  cvteuMVc  CMUil  l.nc  aie  rocky  and  higli,  with  the  excep- 
(I  XI  uf  a  few  places  of  very  moderate  eMetit.  But  there  is 
a  diflWieiire  between  thase  which  are  north  of  tho  peninsula 
of  Tnw  Montea  and  tho-^e  whirtt  are  south  of  it.  The  former 
tun  nearly  in  a  sirait^bt  line,  both  the  projecting  rocks  and 
the  rvces<ies  betweeit  them  hardly  anywhere  exceeding  one 
niM  III  extent.  H  it  s  iuih  of  the  peninsula  the  inlets  jhjiu'- 
iraie  ai my  miles  nitu  tite  tnuunlam  masses,  and  thus  faiui 
huge  pruriiuntunes.  <  The  lariher  we  advance  to  the  south, 
the  more  tbe  inleu  increase  in  depth,  until  we  teach  the 
Anconatn  Salida  and  the  Jerome  Channel,  whieh  extend 
acroits  the  whole  nvnuHnin  rciijion. 

But  the  open  stia  uf  the  Piu-ifm  docs  not  wash  tlii'i  rocky 
coast.  A  ■enes  of  bi^li  -^tid  rocky  i>land.s  lie  like  a  barrier 
in  front  of  it.  60  that  do  part  of  tlte  contment,  except  the 
peninaula  of  Tr^  Monies  is  exposed  to  the  oeeu'a  swell 
»oiue  of  these  islands  are  of  great  extent;  otheis  are  only 
sfiparated  fiom  one  another  by  narrow  straits,  whieh  are  not 
Visible  at  somedisMnce  from  the  open  ocean,  anil  the  i^^lands 
accurdinyly  appear  to  be  a  cunimuous  hi^eh  rocky  shore.  Tlie 
most  northern  ia  the  island  of  Chdoe  [Cuilos],  between 
which  and  the  oontioent  i»  the  Gulf  of  Auond.  This  island 
is  separated  from  theChonoo  Aiehipelago.  whieh  lies  fhrtber 
r,ouili,  by  a  channel  nearly  20  miles  wide.  The  Chonos 
AiclajielaKO  occupies  the  sjiace  between  41"  anil  46"  S.  lat., 
and  consuls  of  nunierous  ibldtids,  some  of  vhich  are  of 
considerable  extent:  ihcy  are  divided  from  one  another  by 
narrow  straits,  and  the  ^ea  hLt\veen  thero  and  the  continent 
is  full  of  cliflTs  and  rocks.  Then  follows  Ihe  peninsula  of 
Tres  Monies,  which  is  nearly  isolated  by  a  deep  bay  that 
onteis  the  continent  from  the  iionli,  and  extendi  aooiil  3ii 
miles  southward.  South  uf  (he  puuiu^ula  is  tlie  Gulf  o( 
i'l  riA'i,  which  coittains  only  scattered  islandii;  but  near  47" 
3o'S.lauis  ibesoiaU  gtoopof  tbeGuaianecol»lands.foUowe«l 
by  WeHington  Island,  whicb  extends  (h>m  47*  to  SO* 
8.  Int.,  and  in  some  parts  is  60  or  7i)  mil:  s  wide.  It  is  hrtw- 
ever  conjectured  that  the  nortbci  n  and  u  extern  part&  uf  ili  s 
extensive  ibl;iiirl  are  ilivuled  into  heveral  smaller  islands  by 
narrow  chaanek.  The  long  strait  wbtch  sepamiea  Wei- 
lington  Island  flron  tlie  continent,  and  ii  called  Mesier 
Channel,  is  on  an  average  two  milc^  wid?  towards  each 
extremity;  but  in  the  middle,  and  tor  a  iengih  of  about  4(1 
milos,  it  is  hardly  a  tuile  wide,  and  in  three  particular  places 
not  n)ore  tlian  400  yards  wide.  A  broad  ciiaanel,  called 
the  Gulf  of  Trinidad,  separates  Wellington  Island  from  tho 
Archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dios.  Tbia  archipelago,  wbicb  is 
little  Known,  is  separated  from  the  continent  and  Hanover 
Island  by  ('onropciim  Strait.  Hanover  Island  extends 
nearly  a  degree  norih  und  &outU,  but  il  is  uut  aj>cettau)ed 
whetiier  or  not  it  consists  of  several  islands.  The  strait 
south  of  this  iUand,  called  Lord  Nelson's  Strait,  separates 
it  from  the  archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  an  assemblage 
of  i»l.)ndj«  which  run  more  than  80  niilps  north-west  and 
south-east:  only  a  small  number  of  tliem  have  heen  bur- 
voyc<l,  namely ,  tliii^e  wlucli  lie contif^uous  to  Snivtli  Cliannel. 
which  sepaiitlcs  the  arclitpelap;o  from  the  continent,  mid 
those  which  constitute  the  northern  shores  of  the  Strait  uf 
Mai^haens,  which  strait  has  betwoea  them  and  South 
Seiolation  Isbnd.  [MAOaLMAtswa.  Stkait  ok.]  These 
island-t  arc,  without  exception,  high  and  rupgcd.  and  liave 
a  rjcky  sliore;  but  the  mountains  in  none  of  them  mo  to 
lljc  snow-line,  except  on  South  Desolation. 

The  interior  uf  this  region  is  almost  entirely  unknown, 
but  we  have  some  information  respeeitnfr  the  climate  of  tb> 
coait  and  the  i>l.irifls.  Tlie  difference  of  f^eoj^raphical  po- 
siti  lU  huiwecn  llie  Iv.o  exiienies  bem^'  lourietti  degrees, 
on.'  would  c\|ii  ci  lo  (iiui  a  i^iea;er  dilferem  e  in  llie  ieu)|)C- 
rat  tre  than  ically  uxi^ts.  On  the  ulaud  of  Chiloe  the 
lM4a  temperature  «r  the  winter  4miiu  ia  be      And  that 


of  tbe  apring  H*.  or  Mmewbat  mtsNb  It  is  probible  ite 
ths  mean  iinnual  temperature  is  as  high  at  thai  of  Unljn, 
for  though  the  summer- heat  is.  less,  tlie  cold  it  itut  m^ui 
111  v^inter,  and  ice  is  never  fui  nied  m  the  low  counlty.  Mr 
Darwin  has  compared  the  teinperalure  of  Port  Fanu^H.*,  « 
the  Strait  of  Masalhaens,  at  the  other  extremtiy  ot  ih» 
mouniain'renoa  of  f  ata^onia,  with  that  of  Dublin,  in  ibi 
following  table;— 


Dublin  .  .  21' N.  59''.54  39'.-2  2(,'.34  ^  V r 
PortFanune.     i:!  :!S  S.  33'.0S  I6"'.y2  4|-., 
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It  Would  therefore  appear  thai  the  differenre  in  theucu 
annual  tetniH-rature  hetw.-en  S.  Carlos  m  Liiili>e  wid  F.n 
Famine  does  not  excee<l  ten  degrees  of  FaUfenbeit,  nii  n 
do  not  think  that  a  cuuniry  of  snudar  extent  k 
pointed  out  on  the  surfiice  of  tbe  globe  where  sarksnd 
difference  in  temperature  occurs.  This  pbeoonssats 
due  to  the  ^reat  d.unjuiess  of  the  almas|i|ieTe.  As  <:t 
prevailing  wiad»  blow  from  the  west,  they  bring  lolhetia 
the  moisture  which  they  collect  in  parsing  over  \h*Tii 
expanse  of  tbe  Pacific;  and  this  moisture  beiag  nid^ 
oonden«ed  when  it  eomea  in  contact  with  tbe  bighaHds- 
tafti^  -Inni;  the  shores,  descends  in  abundant  ami  r.f.'L. 
coiauiujl  r  un.  In  Chiloe  fine  weather  alternaif* 
heavy  rain  from  Se)iteinber  to  .Marcli  ;  but  m  ibt'o;l.::n 
months  a  day  seldom  passes  without  abundant  raio.  Ui 
tlio  peninsula  of  Tics  Monies  only  two  or  three  vetua 
November  are  without  rain,  and  farther  south  tbetit 
hardly  a  day  without  either  rain  or  snow  and  sleet,  wMi 
inj;  to  tho  seasons.  North-west  winds  prevail,  sr.d  t*!!: 
cloudi.  aud  rata  in  abundance :  strung  south-weslenuwt^ 
tliem.  and  partially  clear  the  sky :  the  wind  then  niod«nn 
and  baola  into  tbe  aoutb«east  quarter,  where,  sfiwaiitft 
interml  of  Una  weather,  it  dlea  away.  Light  brmR  ifot 
np  from  the  north-east,  freshening  as  they  wear  rouuil « 
north,  and  augment  Ihe  store  of  inomturo  which  lhe«  ilw 
bring.  From  tlie  north  tliey  soon  shift  to  the  ub-si  ciiir 
ter,  north-west,  and  between  that  point  ami  Mutbn^ 
they  shifk  and  back  sometimes  (or  weeks  before  thejiuc 
another  turn  round.  It  never  blows  bard  froin  tiK  tut, 
rarely  with  any  strength  from  northeast,  but  sMBStin" 
fioni  south  east,  especially  about  the  middle  of  winter  tfrto 
Juno  to  August).  The  north-western  gales  are  sKBctine* 
so  fbrioua  that  tbe  houses  are  not  aeeuie^and  ibeiu^ 
traes  are  torn  up  bjr  the  tootaii  In  snmmcr  s>atiMf 
winds  last  longer  and  blow  won  frequeod;  thia  a 
wir.ter. 

I  he  constant  dampness  of  tbe  air.  though  notfawr.ft 
io  m.my  European  ptanta,  especially  to  fruit-trees. tniHW"^ 
a  viKorotis  vegetation.  Tbe  foresta^  which  cover  tbe  f-^^ 
of  the  mountains  fbr  two-tfabds  of  tbtir  height  noitln^'-^' 
S.  lat.,  rival  in  luxuriance  those  of  the  tropitsl  IV* 
Stately  trees,  with  smuoth  nnd  highly  coloured  hrlSiS* 
covered  with  para-iitual  plants;  large  and  ek^'ant  fom**-'* 
numerous,  and  arborescent  grasses  twine  round  ib«ir^'^ 
the  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  South  of  45*8.  !•<•  ^'^''^ 
is  less  vigorous ;  but  even  at  the  most  southern  extresBtMl 
the  Strait  of  Masalbaens,  the  country  and  hills,  fron"'"''*^ 
of  2ti(iO  feet  abijve  the  .sea  to  the  very  verge  of  hi?!'-'''* 
mark,  arc  covered  with  trees,  mostly  evergre«n^ 
large  enough  to  be  used  as  limb^,  as  the  evCTigwit  Jf ' 
(Fagus  betuloidea).  and  two  other  species  of  beech.  U 
King  saw  large  and  woody-atemraed  trses  of  Fuob^  ^ 
Veronica,  in  England  considered  as  tender  plsotfc  * 
flow  cr  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  *f 
covered  twiHhirda  down  with  inow,  and  this 
perature  of  36°. 

Where  the  raountains  border  on  tbe  eastern  pi*''* 
kind  of  deer,  with  short  straight  horns*  is  abandaat. 
are  also  pumas  as  far  south  as  53*  S.  hit,  ^"^^1 
nutrias;  seals,  otters,  fur-seals,  and  sea  clephan'*- 
is  very  plentiful,  especially  several  smaller 
live  in  the  iubaqualic  forests  formed  by  the 
weed  (Fucua  gigantcus  of  Sobinder),  which  coten  v- 
rocks  near  the  open  coast  and  in  the  numerous 
Land  birds  are  nut  riumcrmi<s.  hut  water-fowl  sbourwL si" 
i  which  there  is  (lie  black  iieckeil  swan  i Ans*r  H'i;"'''' ^ 
I  ariJ  several  kin'1-.of  geese  and  ducks.  SKeli- 

kinds  occur  in  the  recesseai  of  the  iuleis.aud  "^'J '"Ifrfik 
I  the  pnacipal  Ibod  «f  the  iqhabitMtt  diurng  it*"" 
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e*r.  On  the  GoBianero  Inlands  and  the  Cl>on<«  Arclii- 
x'li'.'M  jvit  Hii  i:.o>v.  wiM  The  ldn_'esl  <liijj  vi|>  «m  an 
•  iif  I  lie  la^l  inuiniotipil  u  clii|>elu^i>  measured  iwo 
'i'-i4isiii  leng.il  anri  an  inch  ui  ibirkni^M:  they  were  quite 
i>t«-le»t. 

Tlie  or  Patagonia,  v^hich  omipy  the  {rrealer  por- 

■aii  of  the  ruidury.  esleiid  aluiig  ilie  Atlantic  0<-ean.  The 
ne  whicli  separates  ihein  from  ihe  m  -iUilaiii  reixmn  is  only 
■lovrii  i^uih  or  A'J"  S.  lat.:  it  bvj^iiis  on  ime  l^hure!t  of  the 
;i>ait  of  Magalhaens  aiCapeNvglO  1^3''  S.  lat.  and  76**  5u' 
V.  loRu.),  aiiil  titeDce  runs  w«rt-ni»rlh- ureal  to  the  north* 
n-item  extretDtiy  of  Oiway  Water.  Mlowa  the  channels  of 
'  z  y  Pussnge  and  the  noriheni  shores  of  Skyritii; 
V.ii,  I  t,i  7-^"  W.  loni,'..  and  then  extend*  nlan<f  the  eustei  ii 
'i  '!  L>  ot  Olistruriion  Sound,  Kirkc  Water,  and  Last  Hm^u 
nlet.  It  liMveft  i  he  last 'mentioned  inlet  near  71°  W.  luu^., 
nrl  run*  Uiie  nurthwaid  to  Mount  Sioekeii  and  Lake  Vtadma 
i'j"  H.  Isjng.).  Farther  north  iho  houndary-Uno  i»  not  jot 
n<>«n. 

Tl:o-<>  p'.iin^,  (hough  similar  in  iispcct,  socm  nevertheless 
-tditTtfr  in  titetr  natural  capacitiet.  Between  47"  and  48' 
(.  lat..  (he  roa^t  formi  a  wi()e  promontory,  projeclingnoor 
0(1  miles  from  the  body  of  the  mainland.  On  this  pronott* 
iiry,  or.  to  speak  more  precisely,  at  the  beck  of  Cape  Blaneo, 
re  the  hiith  lands  t,f  Rspmosa.  whicli  arc  visible  from  the 
ea.  They  rii>e  at  loa!>t  4UUU  feet  above  ihc  sea,  and  form  a 
ance  of  an  irree^ular  form  with  several  peaked  suroraits. 
t  K  not  improbahle  that  tbi^  range  extenaa  westwaid  until 
e  joina  the  AndoA.  On  this  promoniorj  and  the  eontiguona 
«a*t,  as  far  north  n%  Ar°  S.  lat.  and  southward  lo  49"  S  lat., 
he  rocks  are  p'jrph)ruic,  but  they  seldom  rise  more  than 
III  i.r  4ui)  feet  ahuve  the  jea-level,  when  they  sirott  h  west- 
rani  in  an  undulating  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  light 
aiidysoil.  through  which  (he  rock  protrudes  in  many  places, 
rbit  tract  is  dry  and  parched,  and  naa  no  regetation  except 
I  few  tofts  of  ;:ms4  and  here  and  there  a  atraggling  buih  of 
■;:lH'ris  cr  (if  a  dw.uf  wo^nly  sbrul)  which  supplies  good 
ire  wood.  Thera  im  no  waicr.  This  ti'oct  is  frequently  tra- 
«rsed  by  the  native  tribei^  bttt  tbej  mm  team  to  Stay  there 
or  any  Imgth  of  time. 

South  of  49*  S.  tat.  to  the  northern  ehoree  of  the  Strait 
•(  Mafjalhapn?.  the  loa^r  prr<;t'nt!:  jin  nspcct  similar  to  that 
'fllie  county  of  Ki-nt  m  Ei)gl;inil,  but  instea'l  of  ch;ill<,  ttie 
itf'<  are  composed  I'f  sufl  m:irly  rla\,  wubout  any  yi  nvel  or 
tijpre«sion  of  orj^anic  remains.  Between  the  high  and  low 
ide  mark,  there  is  a  smooth  beaeh  of  green  clay  hardened 
If  tlie  action  of  the  surf  to  the  consistence  of  stone,  which 
Ktends  about  a  hundred  yards  into  the  sea,  and  is  sucxreeded 
»y  a  soft  irreen  mud.  ovi-r  which  thu  water  gradually 
liicpens.  The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  forms  a  ledj^e  parallel 
0  the  coast,  upon  the  whole  length  of  w  liirh  tliu  sea  breaks 
nth  Tiolanco.  Tbe  tea-baaoh  botween  the  high-water  mark 
nd  the  eliffa  ia  narrow,  and  eomlsia  of  ohinrie  with  icat- 
ri  i!  iiKi-'ios  ofKreiM)  indurated  clay.  The  cliffs  themseU'es 
i;*:  rathor  abruptly  to  the  ht'i.'lit  of  200  or  300  feet.  They 
win  t!i<'  dc'scfiiiof  an  idevaled  plain,  which  t-xtcnds  several 
ntU-jt  westward,  and  is  then  followed  by  an  escarpment  of 
rom  100  to  ISO  flMt  elevation,  which  constitutes  the  alope 
f  another  and  more  elevated  plain.  Thus  the  country  ex> 
ends  from  east  to  west  in  wide  plains,  which  rise  one  above 
li'  oihor  like  terraces.  About  100  nnk-s  from  the  shores, 
^^L'  jilauta  seem  to  attain  an  elevation  of  near  1000  feel, 
'tieir  surface  is  not  quite  level,  but  rises  a  little  between  iho 
'Igc  of  one  line  of  diflh  and  the  baao  of  the  next  above  it. 
'he  plain*  are  traToned  hy  aone  broad  and  flat^boitmned 
*prt8>ion<.  The  soil  consists  of  well-rounded  shin<;le 
nixed  with  a  whiiinh  earth.  It  is  in  most  places  without 
egetaiion.  Hero  and  ihiTL'  are  scattered  tufts  of  brown 
'try  grass,  and  atiU  more  nirely  some  low  th(»rny  bushes, 
n  ihe  depreaeiona  the  buahes  are  more  abunjuiit.  and  in 
•me  plat  C'S  they  ^row  up  to  .stunted  trees.  Fresh  water  is 
iHom  fuund,  but  saljuas,  or  salt-pools  are  numerous.  Ma- 
ine shells  are  frequently  scattered  over  iheplainii  Lutthey 
>b<>uiid  most  on  the  platiu  nrarettt  to  the  sea. 
The  planMarotiwrnraadfrum  west  to  east  by  the  Santa  Cruz 
J^«r,  wbose  mouih  ia  near  60*  S.  lai.  It  waa  aseended  by 
^lain  Fiftroy  to  a  dielince  of  140  milen  from  the  <D 
■  slraiKlil  line,  and  245  miU".  by  ibf  cour^i-  of  ihi.'  river.  The 
iiiHs  in  a  vusit  excaxatiiui  beiow  iUv.  level  of  the  neis^li- 
>""'iiiy  I  Idhih  K.i-i  of  iu*  W  lunj..  thl<>  vail  y  Mines  lie- 
•««ii  f.irf  himI  fiSK  iiule>  ><id..>,  aal  i»  l*-<iiiided  on  bo,h 
*^  h^  h,t.|i  tike  .vir»  e<,  wh.oh  iit«r  -he  »«aai.atn  an  eitt 
vf  «oly  34HI  Aoi,  but  gradiwlly  riae  higbef:  wtatt  of 


70"  W.  long.,  they  are  nbnvit  inoo  feet  nljuvc  Iho  mllcv.  Tlie 
valley  is  hardly  more  fertile  tiian  tho  |>lain»  whirli  »ii  ronii  \ 
it.  and  no  bush*'*  grow  in  the  iipporpari;  a^tn  iiewnv 
half  withered  grass  is  'scanty.  Wo<tt  of  70",  ihe  valle}'  coo 
tracts  in  some  parts  to  one  itaile  In  width,  and  here  ihe  upfwf 
part  of  the  adjacent  plains  is  capped  with  a  layer  of  lava, 
which,  where  it  begins,  is  only  t  iO  feet  thick,  but  f.u ilitc 
west  incipases.  sn  ihai  at  a  (l>Iiiiife  i>f  abniit  40  miles  it  is 
H'iO  feet  (hick.  This  part  of  ilie  piuin  is  IWt  feet  above  the 
valley,  which  is  400  fi>ct  above  the  sea.  The  lava  seems  to 
exteiid  to  the  foot  of  the  Andea,  where  the  phufgrm  of  ihe 
plain*  probably  attaina  an  elevation  of  f  QOO  or  SOOU  feet. 
Thewi(!thof  the  la\aseem  to  be  ahaut  HtO  miles.  Tho  layer 
of  earth  on  which  U  m^U  does  not  ditTi^r  from  the  materials 
of  which  the  plains  near  the  Atlantic  are  romposetl.  Wuhin 
the  lava  district,  between  7i"  and  72'  W.long..  the  valley  i« 
ftom  A  to  15  mile^  wide,  and  there  is  here  a  flat  tract  of  ap- 
parently good  land,  cxbibitin^^  many  sw.unpy  places  rnvcred 
with  rich  herbage;  aud  hiyher  up  there  is  a  largo  plain,  on 
which  shrubs,  small  trees,  and  bushes  are  spanntjly  (scat- 
tered; yet  parts  of  this  plain  may  be  called  fertile  and 
woody  by  comparison  with  the  tracts  farther  east. 

Though  Captain  Fitiray  aieended  the  Santa  Cmz  river 
withm  SO  mites  from  the  Andes,  and  about  60  miles  from 
the  PaciAc.  he  found  that  the  volume  of  water  rlid  not  di- 
minish, whence  he  infers  that  its  upper  course  mu^t  be 
along  Ihe  base  of  the  Andes  from  north  to  south,  and  that 
it  rises  not  far  from  the  sources  of  Uie  louthem  branch  of 
the  Rio  Negro,  near  45*  8.  lat.  It  is  supposed  to  traverse, 
in  this  upper  course,  several  lakes,  amonjj  which  is  Viedraa 
or  Capar  Lake,  which  lies  between  and  -I'J"  S.  lat.,  and 
!•>  about  30  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  \  2  \\  \<]t;.  On  irs  west- 
ern Side  the  Andes  rise  above  the  snow-liue.  Tbe  Santa 
Cruz  river  runs  on  nn  average  from  G  to  7  knots  an  hour, 
and  in  the  course  of  200  milea  falls  400  feet.  At  its  mouth 
it  forms  an  estuary,  in  which  the  neap-tides  rise  18  feet, 
and  tho  spring  tides  from  38  to  42.  The  extensive  shoals 
which  lie  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  nvt?  ascribwl  to  the 
meeting  of  the  rapid  stream  with  an  extraordinary  tide. 

The  country  north  of  45"  6.  lat.  differs  from  the  southern 
plains.  The  shores  are  fWmted  by  rocky  reefs  extending 

from  2  to  3  miles  fmm  high-water  mark,  which  are  dry  at 
low  tides,  and  in  many  places  rovererl  witli  seals.  The 
bea<-h  is  rather  steep,  and  consists  of  >stnncle.  Abuve  if  ex- 
tends an  undulating  country,  which  at  some  distance  rises 
into  bills.  The  summits  of  the  hills  nearest  to  the  coast 
are  generally  of  a  rounded  form,  and  as  it  were  paved  with 
rounded  silieions  pebbles,  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  in  no 
instance  lying  loose  or  in  heaps.  But  the  hill-i  of  tho  inte- 
rior are  flat-topped  and  uniform  in  height  for  many  miles 
inland.  Though  the  soil  her«  aho  ii  ^relly  and  parched, 
and  in  most  plaoes  exhibila  a  Tory  aeanty  vegetatwn.  ilie 
valleys  and  tower  elevations  an  mostly  covered  with  grass 
and  shrubby  plants.  In  sevei-al  places  there  are  tracts  co- 
vered with  good  grass  and  stunted  trees.  c<!peci«lly  at  Came- 
ronns  Bay  and  north  of  it.  On  the  banks, of  the  L'huimt 
river  and  the  we^^tern  shores  of  New  Bay  (Babia  Nuevu), 
there  are  extensive  tracts  covered  with  a  fine  darkaoil,  and, 
producing  abundance  of  fire-wood  and  excellent  pastuiage. 
Wild  cattle  abound,  and  are  very  numerous  on  the  natural 
metidowB  which  extend  far  inland  on  both  sides  of  the 
Chupat  river.  The  ri\er  Chupat,  at  the  distance  of  20 
miles  from  its  mouth,  is  only  luo  yards  wide,  and  six  feot 
deep  at  low> water,  ao  that  only  vessels  drawing  7  feet  water 
can  enter  its  mouth  at  high>water.  This  river  runs  with  a 
winding  course  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley,  over  w  hich 
an  immense  quantity  of  drift  timber  is  .scattered.  an<l  larj^-p 
trees  are  found  several  hundred  yards  from  its  banks.  Tins 
circumstance,  and  the  volcanic  scoria  found  on  its  banks, 
support  the  hypothesis  that  the  river  rises  in  the  Andes, 
and  inundates  its  valley  to  a  great  extent  when  the  moun* 
tain  snow  is  dissolved  by  the  summer  heat. 

The  elimaie  of  the  plains  dilTers  L'rcatty  from  that  of  the 
moiintHin  region.  Their  sterility  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  ram. 
Wealerly  winds  ai«  prevalent  dor'in,;  nine  months  of  the 
year,  and  though  they  drench  the  westem  declivity  of  the 
Andes  witb  rain,  not  a  droji  flills  on  the  plains  while  they 
bliiw.  Kvun  lUirinz  the  ib'i  e  winter  inomli^  ((iiaii  June  to 
Auirust)  lite  nun  iiiUs  excepi  nn  rare  O' casionv  when  it 
roineii  'lowii  lieaviU  for  ihree  or  four  dajs  in  s,iicc«^ioii. 
Sea-wind»  someiiines  bring  bOall  fine  lam  for  a  few  liwurs* 
•11  ihtough  Ihe  yosr,  but  not  enough  Ibr  the  sufport  of 
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getable  proiluctitins,  Hut  it  appears  that  rain  is  mure 
•bundant  in  tbe  iaierior  of  iho  plaioa  north  of  45^  S.  lat. 
TIm  Rio  Negfo  covers  the  a^Mcnt  counliy  «Ub  vatM*  to  a 
groat  extent  in  autumn  (May. and  June),  vhen  no  tnov  on 

the  Andes  is  dissulved.  These  inundations  are  piroduced  by 
the  liedvy  rams  which  fill  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country. 
Otherwise  climate  i>  hcaltbv  and  pleasant  Generaiiy 
a  bright  sutuiy  d.iy  i-.  auooeeoed  by  a  cloudless  and  ex- 
Uemely  clear  night.  In  aummer  the  bent  it  aooicbing. 
but  not  sultry;  and  in  winter,  though  the  weather 
i»  sometimes  viv  i  .  I  J,  especially  during  southerly  wind-, 
the  air  IS  always  ela-.iic  and  viholesome.  Chan(>t:i>  uf  ^vill(l 
are  sudden,  and  cauke  rapid  though  not  very  great  vai  iu- 
twnaof  temperature.  Sometimes  the  aky  ie  alightly  or  par- 
tally  overetat.  Mid  ooeasioiMlly  elonded  hflenly;  but  on 
most  days  there  w  ft  bright  ittpehine  nnd  ft  fresh  or  itrong 
westerly  wind. 

The  plains  differ  from  the  mountain-region  both  in  vege- 
tation and  in  animals.  The  natives  have  dogs  and  herds 
of  hoitees,  and  there  are  wild  eettK  u  olroedy  mentioned, 
on  the  banks  of  ilie  river  Chupat.  Guanacoes  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  more  so  in  the  ^ou^hcrn  than  in  the  northern 
plains.  Puma^  are  found  every  wtiere,  and  wolvcson  the  north- 
ern plains.  There  are  several  species  of  fuxes,  as  veil  as  caviaa, 
annodiUee,  end  tuea*tiie«i,  ft  lible  animal  like  a  rabbiu  Ou 
the  coast  there  are  common  seals,  fur-seals,  and  sea  lioni< 
Land-birds  are  not  numerous,  except  emus,  condors,  and 
can  ion  hawks.  TeaU,  partridges,  doves,  smpcs.  and  rails 
however  are  frequently  root  wab,  which  pai>s  southward  or 
northward  according  to  tbe  season.  Tbe  sea-birds  consist 
of  guile,  grebce,  and  penguins.  There  is  no  lah  in  the 
fiienta  C^ni  rirer  owing  to  its  ereat  rapidity,  but  on  the  cout 
they  are  rather  plentiful,  the  Targor  species  resembling  cod, 
hng,  and  salmon.  Insects  are  rare,  except  scorpions.  Be- 
tween Cftpe  *Blftnco  and  Port  Desire  there  are  numerous 
w/iiMr,  or  osteniiTe  holbwe  filled  with  lelt,  in  which 
tbe  iolid  neae  u  aeverel  ftet  thick,  end  conaiste  of  very 
while  nnd  good  salt.  Near  Port  S.  Julian  there  ate  wit 
laken.  in  which  the  bait  cryslullizes  in  great  cubes. 

InfkibtttiTils. —  Tho  inhabitants  of  the  nicju:itain-region 
are  different  from  those  of  the  plains.  The  natives  of  the 
plains  are  ealled  Pfttagoniftttt,  or  Hotae-lndians,  aa  they 
wander  about  in  the  interior  on  horseback,  nti-!  '}n  l,v>i 
on  ibe  !»hore«.  The  natives  of  the  uiouiUam-iugion  are 
called  Canoc-Indians,  because  they  live  only  on  tbe  sea- 
coast,  and  frequently  remove  from  one  inlet  to  another  in 
ennoes.  I'lic  latter  are  at  present  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Fuegtans,  it  being  certain  that  tlioy  belong  to  the 
same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

The  ^^»tagonians  were  so  caliod  by  Magalhaens  when  ho 
aaw  them  at  Port  8.  Julian  in  1620.  He  found  them  to  be 
of  •  gi^ntie  atature.  seven  French  feet  in  hdgbt,  and  their 
ibet  being  wrapped  up  in  rough  gumaeo  ikine  particularly 
:iti:r>Rted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards.  Probably  their 
fooUtti'p^  in  the  sand  were  noticed,  and  excited  some  such 
•Mdamations  as  '  que  patagonesl'  (what  largo  feitlj^  His 
•oeount  of  the  gigantic  stature  of  tbeae  Moplo  win  portly 
oonBrmed  and  partly  contndieted  by  later  navigatorf. 
About  tli.?  middle  of  the  last  century  Cciptain  Byron  met 
With  a  number  uf  Patagonians,  of  wlioin  the  laea  vi*im  not 
less  than  eight  feet,  and  some  even  exceeded  nine  in  height; 
the  vromen  weio  from  aenren  feet  and  a  half  to  eight  feet. 
This  aeeooiit  was  eontradieted  by  Wallb  and  Bou^uiTiUe. 
It  seems  that  there  has  hvun  somr  exaggeration  in  tbe 
accounts  of  the  great  stature  uf  ilic  I'atagoniana;  but  even 
the  skiHul  ollicors  who  conducted  tbe  last  survey  of  thi:»e 
ooastA  admit  tbut  the  I'utogoiiiauft  are  disiinguiahed  by  their 
iixe.  Captain  Fiizroy  ob>,ervta  that  among  two  Of  three 
hundred  of  tbeae  people  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  arc  seen 
whose  height  is  under  five  feet  nine  or  ten  mches.  though 
none  have  recently  been  measured  who  exceeded  six  feet 
and  some  inches.  Their  head,  acott ding  to  Captain  Fit2roy,u> 
rather  broad,  but  not  high,  and  except  in  a  few  instance*,  the 
ferebead  ia  amall  and  low.  Tbeir  hair,  which  haogs  loosely. 
h  blaek,  eoarae,  and  very  dirty.  Their  bnw  is  prominent, 
and  iho  e\  es  railier  small,  black,  and  ever  restless.  Defici- 
ency of  eyubrovv  heightens  the  peculiar  oxpiia»sion  uf  the 
erea,  and  imparts  to  their  physuignomy  a  mixture  of  siin- 
nUai^  and  ahrewdneea.  daring  and  timidiiy*  together  with 
(hat  otngularwtld  look  whieh  m  never  teen  m  civilised  man 
Tfii'ir  fac«s  are  roundish,  and  the  prnjcrnon  of  the  check 
booea  makes  them  look  uuuaualiy  wide.   1U«  nose  a  a  little 


depressed,  narrow  between  the  eyes,  but  Iroi  l  ir  i  f.^;^. 
between  the  nostrils,  which  are  raiber  large.  The  nuiiiti 
large  and  coarsely  formed,  with  thick  hps.  Tbeir  tovi^i, 
often  very  good,  though  rather  laige.  Tbe  chm  is  >4:m 
broad  and  prominent.  All  the  feaiuim  an  large  nrtyi , 
eye*.  Tbey  have  liulc  hair  either  on  the  face  or  tW 
and  they  atteoipt  to  etadicaie  it.  Their  band*  laiknit 
comparatively  small.  Their  limbs  are  not  lo  latHCths 
their  height  and  apparent  bulk  would  induce  mn» 
pose ;  they  are  also  rounder  and  amoeilier  ilan  iimi 
white  men.  Their  colour  is  a  rich  rcdilish  Ituvr.'  ^jy: 
that  of  rusty  iron  nnd  clean  c^>pp«^,  talLtr  diikr 
copper,  yet  not  so  dark  a.s  good  old  tnahogsnv.  .\  1» 
mantle  made  of  skins  sew^  together,  kmcir  pkt, 
about  their  bodies  and  hanging  from  l3n  ihtraldtii  it 
anklca,  adda  so  much  to  their  apparent  magnitude,  th;  ; 
can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  l bey  are  uiil)  a  fci  ^-j!., 
above  bi.v  feet,  till  they  arc  actually  measured.  T1k?i. 

Knians  wan<ler  about  in  tbe  extensive  plaini  M.ii  f  a 
10  Negro,  and  traverse  that  immenM  distance  iii's  sk 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  same  wiixM  tu 
seen  at  Gregory  Bay  in  the  Strait  of  Mi^hsens,ii.Vt^«(s 
ber,  1831  ;  at  tbe  Rio  Negro,  in  September,  t'.::  u'. 
again  at  Gregory  Bay,  ia  March,  1833.  Tbtir  p. -i.^ 
subsiihtonce  is  the  flesh  of  mares,  emut,  caviai^iod  : 
coea.  They  broil  their  maat  and  eat  it  with  I  iMfiik 
and  Mlt  There  are  two  wild  roetiwhidi  l&(T««t 
called        and  the  other  rhalSt.  The  titf  it  a  buibciii  v. 
which,  when  cleaned  and  baked,  becomes  neulf  u  > 
yam.   Tbe  ehaUt  ia  ft  loog  white  root  about  tUtiit . 
goose-quiU,  and  U  eaten  roasted  or  put  id  bnd)  ila 
they  make  for  women  and  tick  people.  Dog*  artiMten 
nor  are  horses,  unless  disabled  by  ucridint  Tlic  r^jn 
in  shape  not  unlike  gipsy-tents.  They  cuiiiiiUf  >^ 
in  the  ground,  to  which  others  are  fastened;  \ht*\i»i 
covered  with  skins  sewn  together*  except  tov«ni>u<iA| 
where  they  are  open.  J 
That  tribe  of  Pu'agonians  which  priocipsllj r^t  ij 
southern  plains  is  called  TtJ-huel-het,  ur  S«ulli«t?f»i 
In  the  stony  district  between  49'  and  4^"  ni>oeof;j  ' ^ 
seem  to  make  a  long  stay.   North  of  45*  there  tu 
be  three  other  tribee:  tbe  Po*huel-che.  or  Esitaii  M 
ivbo  move  about  in  the  country  alonf;  iLl'  cvi-t: 
kan  lutliaiis,  who  ramble  over  the  districts  id^i.--;';* 
Andes  south  of  4*2°;  and  the  Molu  che,or\V»n;yi-J^' 
who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  country  soutli    >:<  ^ 
Negro  to  about  42'=>  S.  lat. 

The  mountain  region  is  inhabited  by  tvo  tiilMil*  -' 
Fuegians.    Near  Otway  and  Skyring  Waiw  » 
which  Captain  I'ltzroy  calls  Iluemul,  btraiae  tb*) 
many  skins  of  a  kind  of  roebuck,  which  i»       '!  ^ 
Una.  in  his  '  History  of  ChHi.*  hueroul.   Auc^kr  i « 
which  inhabitathe  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  btiii^^ 
Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  tbe  promontory  of  IVkILj^ 
he  calls  Chonos,  founding  the  name  on  the  s-Pf*^-'^  •" 
this  tribe  once  advanced  aa  far  north  as  CiiiiA*^-'''  ' 
over  the  Chonos  Archipolaga^  which  at  preMoi     '  - 
inhabited.  ThoFuegiaoft am taiber short, vaiyio^i^-'*^ 
from  4  feet  10  uiehes  to  5  foot  6  uiclies,yet  tbcuboi'- 
as  bulky  as  those  of  a  man  of  six  feeL  TLcii  1-t^*^ 
joints  are  short  in  proporltoa  to  tbe  Iruiik.  ^ 
them  a  clumsy  appearance.    Fajising  so  much  tia« ' 
but*  (wigwaraiX  or  ommped  in  small  canoe*. 
•iie  of  their  lege  are  injured,  and  they  ^^'J^^Jl 
stoo'iiii;:  posture,  with  the  knees  much  Lent.  Tl^i-'^ 
is  that  of  old  mahogany,  or  rather  beiae*^u 'l'''l'*-t''*' 
bronze.    The  average  height  of  the  women  i»  f""" 
some  inches.  The  most  remarkable  trails  m  il>«  ' 
tenanoe  are,  an  extremely  small  tew  fiMehead.»p^- 
brow,  small  eyes,  widr  clu  tk-btines,  wide  and  of*- 
a  largo  mouth,  and  tii.ck  iips.  Their  eyes  si»  I>1*^  **: 
and  us  restless  as  those  of  havages  iii  general.  To'  l|JL 
always  narrow  between  tbe  e}es,  and  alioast  iias- 
hair  is  black,  coarse,  and  lank,  llu'ir  ahoaldeu  arc  i<)>^ 
but  high,  and  the  chest  and  body  very  large  l'''^' 
and  legs  are  rounder  and  less  rouscuUr  '^"j, 
I  Europeans.     The  muscles  of  the  thighs  ■'^j; 
those  of  tbe  legs  small.    It  is  remarkable  iMl. 
living  in  ft  verv  cold  climate,  they  have  selJum  so;  f^" 
for  a  aorap  of  hide,  wbicli  la  tied  to  the  side  "f  ^'^  ^ 
body  by  a  string  round  the  waist.  ser%r*  ""'J  ■*  * 
Tlie  women  have  generally  a  seal  skin  **™ri*"**J"L^ 
and  a  dtutmutive  apron,  Xheir  caoocs  arc  mads  n 
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KM  of  bark  Mwed  together,  from  12  to  20  Toct  long,  and 
>in  I  to  2  feet  wide  in  iho  middle,  iho  cxtieimiies  bcin'^ 
a.wn  together.  Their  wigwams  or  huts  are  8ha|>ed  lika 
■••hives,  abottt  5  Ifaet  high  and  from  4  to  8  yards  in  dia- 
«t*r.  The}-  are  made  of  brmnclies  of  trees,  stuck  into  the 
ronnd  and  bent  together  towards  the  top,  on  the  outside  of 
Im  h  skins,  pieces  of  bark,  and  bum  lies  ofcoar;c  grass  arc 
ugiily  fastened.  Tlio  Chuaos  laUiaiis  have  canoes,  or 
ther  boats,  made  of  ]>lunK.s  sewn  lO|;ethcr  wiih  strips  of 

isted  berk  and  ruabet.  TheM  boat*  an  nearly  du  ftwi 
ng  and  7  tM.  brood,  and  n«  polled  with  oan.  Tne  tribes 
c  ili-persed  amoni;  the  islands  in  small  fanuUes  on  at  rount 

iUc  iicarcity  of  food.  They  live  only  oa  Mtals,  biid»,  Qali, 
td  particularly  shell-fish,  and  they  are  consequently  always 
oviDg  from  one  place  to  another.  During  the  summer  they 
efer  tbe  coast,  where  they  obtain  a  ureal  quantity  of  eggs 

tl  young  birds,  besides  seal*,  which  cotne  to  siioie  to  biecil 

tliat  suasoi).  In  winier  tliey  rL-tire  iiio^e  to  the  interior 
Hers  in  s^-arch  of  shell  fisb,  and  the  -mall  bul  nunieruus 
d  excellent  fish  which  they  catch  among  the  sea- weed 
Wus  gignnteus).   The  Fuegians,  like  all  savages  living 

the  produce  of  fishing,  seem  much  more  inclined  to  im- 
jve  their  condition  by  adopting  the  habits  of  foreigners 
an  the  Patagoniuw  mr  Other  Aowneao  tribes  who  mbsiit 

tho  chase. 

{Surveying  Vo^egM  «if  the  Adventure  and  Beagle; 
krisb's  Buenos  Ayrei  and  the  Provineet  of  La  fhtfU) 
PATAN.    [HiNDCSTAN,  vol.  xii.,  p.  2I5.J 
PATAP-CO.  [MABVLAiin] 
PATEAJM.   (Sui«o  AjtcHiPKLAGO.] 
PATBL.  Th»  poioterva«  a  naiireof  France.but  neither 
IdM  nor  the  nMter  under  whom  he  studiiMl  is  known, 
lien  is  not  a  little  surprising,  cunkidenng  the  high  and 
•'"i  veJ  admiration  in  which  his  works  are  held.    He  ap- 
i:  -.  to  have  taken  Claude  Lorraine  for  hm  model,  and  in 

own  country  he  u  called  the  French  Claude.  It  cannot 
leed  be  said  that  be  equalled  that  gi«at  artist,  jret  it  is  no 
«n  honour  tobove  imitated  him  sueeessfuUy.   His  irorka 

w  lhal  he  diligently  studied  nature.  IIis  Bubjects  were 
*  ays  well  choiieri;  his  foregroumU  are  judiciou-ly  broken, 

Uislanccs  admirable;  the  scenery,  rocks,  and  tlie  forms 
his  trees  remoikably  tdegaot  and  airy.   Tbe  antique 
Qdinge;  nrios  of  aquedoets.  vases,  and  other  ornanento 
e  great  v  ariety  and  richnes!«  to  his  pictures.    His  touch 
ight  and  firm,  and  his  cuiounng  cleiur  and  uaturol.  His 
ures  are  superior  to  those  of  Qnud^  being  generally 
'-'snt  and  correctly  drawn. 
^AIKLLA.  rSKKt«fOir.) 
PATELLA.  [Cbrticobranchiata.] 
'ATENT.  Before  applyiuR  for  a  patent  for  an  invention, 
»  consiileralions  are  necessary    ■7.y-.i.  what  is  entitled  to  a 
vnl;  and  mKl,  whether  the  UivenUoa  has  tlio  requisite 
ditions. 

n  tbe  Ant  place,  the  maehine»  operation,  or  aubatanoe 
duced.  Air  Wbieh  «  patent  is  solicited,  most  be  new  to 
)1ic  use.  either  the  original  invention  of  the  patentee,  or 
WTicd  by  him  and  flrst  made  public  here.  A  patent 
y  be  obtained  for  England,  Ireland,  w  Scotland,  although 

»ubj«ct  of  it  may  have  been  publicly  known  and  in  use 
ntber  or  in  both  of  the  Mher  two  countries. 
II  the  .'eeond  place,  tbe  suhject  of  the  invention  must  bo 
fu!  10  the  public,  something  applicable  to  the  production 
T  vendible  article,  this  being  tne  consiruclioii  put  upon 

-words  *  new  manufacture'  in  the  statute  of  Jamett  1. 
3  fhsco^-ery  of  a  philoaophieal  principle  is  not  considered 
itled  to  such  protection  r  such  principle  roust  be  applied, 
1  tlio  manner  of  such  application  is  a  fit  subject  for  a 

nvontioDS  entitled  to  patent  may  he  bneiiy  enumerated 
lbllo««:— 

*  A  new  combination  of  mechanical  parts,  whereby  a 
w  machine  is  produced,  alihuugh  each  of  the  parts  sepa- 

ely  be  old  and  well  known. 

!.  'An  improvement  on  any  machine  whereby  such 
chine  is  rendofed  oafnbla  orperfbrming  hatter  or  more 
leBeiallj. 

1.  *  When  tbe  vondihle  aoheCance  fa  the  thing  prodnced 
Mr  bjr  ebemieal  or  olber  pnicaaae8«aaeh  as  neaicines  or 

rics. 

t.  'Where  an  old  substance  i'i  improved  by  some  new 
rking.  the  means  of  pruductog  tbe  iraprovemeut  »  m 
«t  ease*  patentable.* 

T  the  inventor  think  that  the  machine,  operation,  or  sub- 
nco  produosd  eomes  under  any  of  th«so  enumerations. 


ond  that  it  is  new,  and  likely  to  be  \i-eful  to  lha  public,  ho 
may  enter  a  caveat  t.t  the  P.iteni-Oflii  e,  and  at  tbe  otlires  of 
the  attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general,  in  tbe  follow- 
ing form: — 

'  Caveot  against  grantins  letters-patent  to  any  person  or 
persons  for  (h^re  desoribe  tbe  invention  in  the  most  general 
ici  tns),  without  giving  notice  to  A,  B,,  of  ,  ia 

tiie  county  of 
(Date). 

I  These  caveats  stand  good  for  twelve  months,  and  may  be 
'  renewed  from  year  to  year:  the  fee  fbr  entering  such  caveat 

is  jv.  al  each  ofTn  e. 

As  soul)  as  the  caveat  is  entered,  the  inventor  may  find  it 
necessary  to  obtain  tlie  suuistance  of  workmen  or  others,  in 
order  to  ooriy  bis  invention  into  effect ;  and  if  in  doing  ibis  he 
should  make  kubwn  to  them  his  invention,  he  will  not  thereby 
lose  his  light  to  a  patent.    Any  communicat  on  which  is 
iieressary  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  effect  li  not  considered 
as  a  legal  publication,  which  would  of  course  vitiate  his 
r^ltt,  as  the  invention  could  no  longer  be  called  new.  But 
though  the  inventor  is  thus  protected  in  his  esperlmenta, 
and  IB  safe  while  dealing  with  honest  people,  ho  is  not 
protected  against  fraud.    If  a  person  in  the  secret  should 
make  such  mvcnti  >n  public,  or  cause  it  to  be  ufed  by  seve- 
ral person!!  between  tlie  time  of  entering  the  caveat  oiid  tho 
next  stage  of  proceeding,  that  of  sending  in  the  petition, no 
patent  could  be  ohiainecU  as  the  declaration  that  accompanies 
the  petition  could  not  be  made,  or,  if  made,  would  he  un- 
true.   Again,  if  mi  1j  w  orkman,  i;   u  m1  i  f  r  i  iking  it  public, 
were  to  give  to  some  other  person  the  iieces-^ary  information, 
the  latter  might  apply  for  a  patent  fbr  auch  invention  aa  hia 
own;  and  if  be  couM  auooMd  in  eoneaaling  theaoureeof 
bis  iofbrraalionbyafidflodeelaration,  he  might  fbroethe  real 
inventor  to  allow  him  to  participate  in  such  patent,  or  to 
forego  it  altogether.   The  caveat  can  do  no  more  than  pre- 
vent any  one  stealing  the  ideas  of  an  inventor  and  appro* 
printing  them  to  bis  own  use^  to  the  exclusion  of  tbe  in« 
Tontor;  and  it  will  alao  onsoio  notice  of  any  application  hr 
a  patent  for  a  similar  invention,  and,  in  some  ca^c.'!,  f  revcnt 
tho  expenditure  of  time  and  money  upon  a  f.ul))>  ct  for 
which  no  patent  could  be  obtained.    Tins  is  all  that  a 
caveat  can  (10 :  its  effect  is  frequently  much  overrated.  If 
any  one  apply  for  a  patent,  the  title  of  whieh  is  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  caveat,  the  attorney  or  solicitor  general 
will  send  a  notice  of  such  application  to  the  cnterer  of  the 
caveat,  who,  if  ho  should  think  such  application  likely  to 
interfere  with  his  invention,  must,  within  seven  days  from 
the  raoeipt  of  the  notieek  atato  in  aoawor  hia  inlentioa  of  op- 
posing such  patent. 

The  attorney  or  solicitor  general  then  summons  the  ap- 
plicants to  appear  separately  before  him  ;  and  if  he  should 
be  ot  opiiwon  that  the  two  patents  will  mter/erc  wiih  each 
other,  or  are  virtually  the  same,  the  usual  course  is  nut  to 
pant  any  patent  except  to  the  two  claimants  oomointly, 
though  if  priority  of  invention  can  be  proved  by  eilher,  he 
has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  t1  r  [  r  tection  of  tho  statute. 

If  the  invention  is  of  such  u  .laiui  e  that  it  can  at  once  be 
produced  or  put  into  operation,  no  caveat  13  needed ;  and 
indeed  a  caveat  may  bo  the  means  of  ouutiug  the  very  atten* 
tioo  and  opposition  wbieh  it  b  intended  to  prevent.  When 
somo  experiments  or  opcratirMt  wluch  require  assintnnco 
must  be  performeil  before  a  deliiutc  title  can  ba  given  to  the 
invention,  ns  must  be  done  in  the  declaration  and  petition, 
It  is  much  better  to  avoid  the  caveat ;  and  by  getting  tbe 
different  parts  of  the  machinery  or  operations  peribrned  by 
different  persons,  if  possible,  keep  the  invenUon  n  aecnt 
until  the  patent  right  be  secured. 

Tho  ne.Kt  step  is  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  crown,  hefire 
doing  which  howev«r  the  title  of  the  patent  must  be  settled. 
To  thooo  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  tbi»  may  not 
aaom  n  very  difficult  matter,  but  in  fact  it  requires  tho 
greateirt  caiw ;  for  the  least  discrepancy  between  the  title  and 
the  description  contained  in  tbe  specif^  ati  11  will  endanger 
the  patent.  (See  tbe  evidence  of  Mr.  Fai  ey  and  others  before 
a  Committao  «f  A*  Hooaa  of  Commona  upon  thia  antiieel* 

Tbe  tiile  Bhonld  set  forth  the  subject  of  the  patent  in 

snch  terms  that  any  one  may  fcc  if  a  patent  has  been  takn 
out  or  ajiplied  for  in  the  cu»e  of  any  situilar  inveiuiuu. 

The  titles  of  patents  collectively  should  form  an  index  of 
the  inventions  ihus  protected.  It  is  a  common  praciice 
however  to  make  tho  title  aa  obscure  as  it  can  be  made 
without  endangering  tlie  ]>ntei\t,  in  order  that  the  rool 
object  of  it  may  b«  kept  &ecceu  iiut  this  is  a  matter  of 
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(^reat  difficulty,  and  bat  often  justly  vitUtad  a  patent.  The 
aw  requires  all  patented  inrentiont  to  bo  open  to  public 

inspection,  and  the  entcrer  of  a  caveat  may  bo  chcatta  by  a 
tide,  for  alihougli  tiie  subjects  muy  be  the  same,  a  iitlu 
may  exprean  the  invention  so  faintly,  or  indeed  h^)  talsi^ly, 
that  tbc  ainiDarity  of  two  ioveotiona  may  escape  ibo  notice 
of  the  aitomey-geneyal.  and  ioiiMtiee  may  be  done  by 
granting  a  patent  to  one  party  While  priority  of  invention 
belongs*  to  anulher.  By  ttie  5  &  6  "Will.  IV..  c  f3,  a  pa- 
tentee is  allowed  to  enlcr  a  disclaimer  of  an)  put  of  tiie 
title  or  speciftcatioQ  with  the  consent  of  the  attorni'y-genetal 
or  aoiieitor-feiieral,  vho  may  order  such  diaeiaimant  lo  pub- 
lish bis  dijiclairncr.  This  act  supplies  a  remedy  fur  unin- 
tentional errors,  but  is  ineflfectual  where  the  title  i»  pur- 
posely made  obscvire.  Besides  this,  tiic  discUiKiier  floes  not 
operate  retrospectively,  so  that  if  an  action  be  coinmeneod 
before  the  entry  of  ibc  disclaimer,  tiie  title  and  specification 
must  be  adduced  on  the  trial  as  they  originally  stood.  A 
caveat  may  be  entered  against  the  granting  of  snch  dis- 
elaimer. 

The  following  area  few  instances  of  patents  being  lost 
through  defective  tillM : — 

In  lb*  ease  of  King  v,  Metcalfe  i%  Starkie.  N.  P.&,  249), 
tha  anljaet  of  the  patant  was  a  bair-bmsb.  in  whtdi  the 

hairs  'were  of  unequal  length :  in  the  title  it  was  described 
as  a  '  Tapcrinj;  Brush,'  which  was  considererl  a«  intended  to 
mislead  the  public,  as  not  being  a  de!«criptiun  of  tlic  subject 
of  the  patent,  and  it  was  annulled  accordingly.  In  Coch- 
fane  r.  Smethitrst  (K.B.,  1  Starkie.  S05).  the  patent  was 
for  a  certain  lamp,  but  the  title  called  it  an  'Improved  Me- 
thod of  ligbtm^j  Cities,  Tuwiis,  nnd  Villages.'  The  patent 
in  this  case  was  held  to  be  void,  as  the  sptrili  n'.ion  only 
described  a  new  lamp,  and  not  an  'improved  mciiiod  of 
ligbtiog*  at  all ;  and  it  was  also  objccltd,  that  as  it  Avas 
aqoally  applicable  to  lighthouses,  harboun,  shipping. 
the  title  was  otherwise  imperfSect.  If  the  title  had  hven  for 
an  'Improved  Lamp'  or  un  'Improveracnt  mi  Lmi  .'  t!u 

Gtent  would  have  been  valid.  In  thecaie  of  K  mgr.  Whce- 
r,  the  patent  set  forth  in  its  title  a  *  New  and  Improved 
M«da  of  Oryinc  and  Preparing  Malt,*  whereas  the  sjpeeid- 
eatira  ^setibM  a  method  of  rabnrning  malt  whieb  bad 
already  been  raadp.  so  as  to  produce  a  colouring  matter  for 
beer  and  oiher  liquors.  Now  it  evidcnl  that  jf  any  one 
bad  intended  to  take  out  a  patent  for  pruducin;^  colouring 
matter,  he  would  never  hava  eoUeetad  (torn  this  title  that 
the  patent  was  likely  to  interfere  with  bis  invention.  In 
the  case  of  Blovnm  r.  EUeo  (6  Bam.  and  Cress..  169  & 
178).  tho  titlo  ot  n  j  utent  which  camo  in  quesition  wai  '  A 
Machine  for  making  i'npcr  in  Siiijjlo  Sheei*.  williont  Seam 
or  Joining,  from  1  to  1*2  feet  ana  upwards  in  widih,  and 
ftem  I  to  43  feet  and  upwards  in  length  *  The  specification 
however  described  a  machine  only  capable  of  producing 
paper  of  one  width  or  to  a  certain  width.  Now  if  an  in- 
\i'ri:(>r  vli )  thought  of  taking  a  patent  for  a  machine  to 
make  paper  of  a  greater  width  than  12  feet  had  looked  at 
the  title  oidy  of  this  patent,  he  would  have  supposed  that 
aneb  a  patent  already  existed ;  but  if  ha  liad  inspected  the 
speeifloathm,  be  wonld  Iwve  Ibond  that  it  did  nut  bear  oat 
the  title,  a*  the  maf^hine  therein  described  was  not  capable 
of  making  paper  of  a  width  greater  tbau  12  fuet.  Tiie  pa- 
tent then  was  invalid,  as  the  title  comprised  more  than  the 
RieeiAcation.  This  is  the  most  oommon  error  that  patentees 
fall  into.  JcBsop*s  ease,  cited  dnrinft  the  tiial  or  Boidton 
and  Watt  against  Bull,  in  l bv  ^^r.  Justice  Buller.  i% 
another  in^lancc.  A  patt  iu  w-is  iaken  out  for  a  '  N«w 
Vi  a'i  h,'  whereas  the  specification  only  described  a  particu- 
lar movement  in  a  watch,  which  was  the  real  invention, 
and  the  patent  was  therefore  void. 

An  honest  and  valid  title  may  be  stated,  in  a  fp  v  wonls. 
to  be.  a  description  of  the  precise  object  of  the  i;;\uiiiion  in 
the  mo.sl  simple  laneuage. 

The  ti  le  being  settled,  tho  petition  must  be  drawn  in  the 
follow  ing  form  :  — 

'  Tho  humble  petition  of  A.  Bn  of  t  in  the 

•ounty  of  , 

'  Showoth. 

•That  your  petitioner  hath  invented  {here  insert  the  title 
whidi  yeu  intend  the  patent  to  bear),  that  he  ia  the  Brst 
and  true  inventor  thereof,  and  that  it  baa  not  been  practised 
by  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  to  his  know- 
ledge and  b<  lief. 

•Your  peiiii'iner  therefore  most  humbly  prsys  that  your 
Majesty  will  bo  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  him,  his 
axecutors,  administrators,  and  assignib  jmu  rayal  letters* 


Ctent  under  the  great  seal  of  OhwatBritsin  for  tlw  uki^ 
netlt,  end  advantage  of  his  said  invention  eithio  Ei^ii^ 
and  Wales  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon-Ti»e«d,  ofi<l  oiV 
III  all  yfiur  Miijeity's  eolonie4  and  ^(mtotvm  vbn^^ 
the  term  of  1 4  years»  pucsvantlo  the  Hatute  iailnt« 
made  and  provided.' 

Thepa8sa;;e  in  Italiesmostbe  omitted  if  tlie  Quni/Tji«i 
not  intend  to  obtain  patent  for  the  ctplunn  s.  TSu»  jm, 
with  a  declaration  anne.scd,  must  be  kf.  at  ilte  offic«<i<i« 
Majesty  's  *e<';ei!iry  of  state  for  the  home  departiSNL  lb 
declaration  is  in  lieu  of  the  affidavit  vbwii  eis  nuy 
until  the  passing  of  the  Aet  5  &  6  Wm.  IV,,e.tt. 

A  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  the  petition,  tk  mh' 
may  be  receivo<l;  which  contains  a  reference  to  the  uioir^, 
or  soliciinr  genenil  lo  report  if  the  iiucDtion  isdoci^i^ 
uf  luUcts-palent.  If  such  report  be  iivouniUibitaaia 
taken  and  left  at  the  Homa^ee  fer  tbeqosHB's  «viw 
which  is  addressed  lo  tho  attorney  or  solicitor  p-in  ' 
dtrects  the  bill  to  be  prepared.  The  bill  is  in  i-ffttt  iU 
of  the  patent,  and  contains  the  grant  w  ith  an  ^i  liMniia 
clauses  end  provisos  iu  the  lelters-pateut.  Itaiuitit; 
the  aecrotary  of  state  Ibr  tba  home  d^rtmeni,  nil) it 
attorney  or aolieitor  panaiaL  Ifatthitata|softl»ynti4i| 
any  person  stiould  wish  to  oppose  the  patent,  a  cs«ett  m  W 
entered  in  the  manner  ali'oady  describL^l,  bultbeeoten^.^^ 
quired  to  deposit  30/.  at  theofiice  of  tbe  BttorDt;ori«::  A,. 
general  to  cover  the  patentee's  expens«8if  he  shoHtdi  nK 
HI  eaiabiishiqghis  rwht  to  patent.  The  biHvhsspipni 
m  1 1st  be  left  at  tba  olBoaef  tha  seoretary  ef  sMeftr^hn 
de|)nrttncnt  fur  the  queen's  sign  manual.  Ilmutliusb 

f»ai,-.ed  at  the  siunet-ofRc«,  where  letters  of  trsmaitjji 
ord-keeper  of  the  privy  seal  will  be  made  out  b)  om ci 
clerks  of  (be  signet;  and  lastly,  tbe  clerk  of  (be  pn^  m 
will  make  out  other  latlaia  of  wamatto  tbe  lordcfasda 
in  whose  office  the  patent  will  be  prepared,  lesled  *>'ik 
great  seal,  and  delivered  to  the  paiciUet;.  Cuowifnuia 
number  of  offices  through  which  a  |)alcnt  pstiet,  it  ir> 
be  iiuppo«ed  that  the  inquiry  into  tbe  validity  of  ibtdi. 
is  very  rigid,  and  that,  when  once  tbe  patent 
is  safe  mm  opposition.    But  iu  reaUty  tbe  Uv  <&ia 
tfarougb  whose  offloes  it  is  carried  exercise  no  oftmt  »t 
the  validity  of  the  paie.i!'  e'i  claim  ;  the  whule  rrtf  i 
rests  upon  himself,  as  will  bo  seeu  by  peru»iiig  it*— 
abstract  of  tbe  form  of  letters- patent:— 

The  ftrst  part  of  the  patent  reeites  the  peiitMa^» 
dsnttion.  and  sets  Ibrih  the  title  which  bu  tnetptis 
tbe  invention  by  the  inventor. 

The  2nd  relates  to  iU«t  craniing  the  sole  lae  cfi**" 
vcniion  to  the  inventor  for  the  space  of  fourteen  van.  "'j* 
by  all  other  persons  are  restiainad  from  unpg  tM  in<<^-' 
witbont  a  lieenee  in  writing  irsi  bad  and  ebliiiiel (rod- 
patentee,  and  person*  are  ic  jnftcr]  from  eouiilerie'sS * 
iiiiitatiiig  the  iiivciition,  or  inakmi;  anv  addition  ik*** 
or  subirariion  iheiefrom,  tvitb  itUent  to  mske  th'"*'^-" 
appear  the  inventors  thereof.  This  clause  alis 
justices  of  the  p««ce  and  other  officers  no<  to  lali*"'* 
tho  inventor  in  tbe  perfurmanoe  of  bis  luveolioD- 

The        part  declares  that  the  patent  sinn  ^ 
if  contrary  to  law  or  |iejud.cial  and  lucon^coani 
public  ingeneial.  or  not  (iio  iuveulion  of  tlw  p*'*'"' 
nut  first  introduced  by  lum  into  tbta  country. 

Tbe  4ih  declares  that  letters-patent  sliell  wX.r*2^ 
lege  to  the  patentee  to  use  an  invention  Ibr  wUd  !■<* 
ha«  been  obtained  by  another.  ^ 
The  3th  relates  to  the  manuer  in  which  lettefrP* 
become  void,  if  divided  into  more  than  a  cerUin  """^^^ 
shares.  The  nnmber  of  such  shares  used  le  il''  ^ 
all  patents  sealed  sinoe  May.  1892.  anoirlheiatc«>|  - 
divided  between  twelve  persons  or  their  nrprta"'" 
This  part  abo  relates  to  tbe  granting  of  lic^mc-t 
The  6lh  contains  a  proviso  that  a  full  t^^^ 
description  or  specification  shall  be  enrolled  by  ^  H^*^ 
in  a  specified  time. 

The  Tth  directs  tho  patent  to  be  construed  is  u*** 
favourable  manner  for  the  inventor,  and  ptoif »dl» 
inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  cImtIi  of  thee«e«**^ 
ling  the  privy-seal  bUl.  ^ 
Letters-patent  then  oldy  grant  the  sole  use  of  >^|^^ 
lion  for  a  certain  titne,  provided  that  the  ♦'•'••^  j 
tlie  dedamtion  be  true,  that  the  title  give  *''"^1^'7», 
the  invention,  1  -.hat  the  specificrtioii  be  tuf**'™ 
a  certain  time  toenlioned  m  tbe  pieiit,  f^l^^ 
months  for  So^nd*  fNir  t»  EagUiid  and  ^<^^. 
sixfertbatluoeeMmiriMtngnlhar.  Jbuum^ 
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(he  attorney  or  tolicitor  general,  a  longer  or  shoiter  {icriod 
tmag  granfed  aoeoidiu^  to  tbe  ext«Rt  tr  ditticuUy  of  the 
arention ;  in  aoiiiie  ittataneaa  tm  yiati  have  been  allonrcd 

Kpwifyinnj. 

The  object  of  the  specirtcntion  in  twofold: — 
Fust,  il  musl  sbuw  exactly  in  what  (lie  invention  eon-sist<i 
br  which  a  patent  has  been  (panted,  and  it  mu^t  give  a 
letailfld  account  of  the  manner  of  effecting  the  otyect  set  (or  th 
n  the  tHIe.  It  nuat  deaerlbe  exaetl^  what  h  new  ani)  xrliat 
i  oM.  aril!  mxi^t  claim  exdnsivL-  right  to  the  fijniior:  the 
ntioduclion  ot"  any  part  that  is  old.  or  tlic  (jmission  of  any 
>art  that  is  new,  e<iually  vniatcs  the  patent. 

In  the  second  pKu  c,  a  patt-ut  is  granted  foracert:iin  nnm- 
>er  of  years  on  the  londitiun  that  such  full  and  at-cuiate 
n formation  aball  be  given  in  the  specification  as  will  enable 
my  TPorkrntin  or  other  qualified  person  to  make  or  ]noduce 
ho  ()>>jcct  of  till-  patent  at  iho  expiration  of  ihal  terra  with- 
)\it  any  further  i[i!>lri:clioiiii.  A  upeciticatioii  is  bad,  if  it 
i')ci  not  describe  flie  means  of  doing  all  that  the  title  aets 
brth.  it  is  equally  bad  if  it  deaofibea  tb«  meona  of 
HTecting  some  object  not  flfated  in  the  title:  it  ia  in- 
Tomplefe  if  it  mentions  the  u-^r'  r  r\(.'  substance  or  process 
jnly,  and  it  can  be  proved  tu.u  iLe  inventor  made  uso  of 
mother,  or  that  another  known  sii"l>stance  or  prooes*  will 
iniwer  the  purpose  aa  well;  and  it  is  false  if  more  than  one 
>ubstance  or  process  are  deseribed  as  producing  a  eerlain 
effect,  and  it  be  found  that  any  one  of  these  is  incompetent 
to  the  purpose.  Patentees  frequefntly  render  their  patents 
■nvahd  by  claiming  ton  nuu  h  ;  tlnn,  afier  desi-nhmy  one 
;nbstance  or  process  which  will  answer  a  certain  purpose, 
•.hrty  often  conclude  by  some  such  expression  as,  *  or  any 
Ttherflt  and  proper  meant.'  Tbe  following  k  as  inatanee 
io  trhich  a  pniont  wai  set  aatde  by  aueh  an  ezpreaaioa.  In 
j  ^-I'ifyiii'p'  a  machine  for  drying  paper  by  passing  it  aeainst 
.it  jifid  rollers  by  means  of  an  endless  fahne,  the  inveiuor, 
iff **  describing  one  hort  of  fabric,  ihi^  only  one  in  fact  which 
he  used,  vent  on  to  say  that  any  other  fit  and  proper  material 
nicht  be  used.  Now  if  he  used  anv  other  means  of  elTect- 
:ni;  bis  object,  such  means  should  haTe  been  distinctly  de- 
scribed.  This  alone  rendered  his  specification  incomplete; 

lit,  beside'*  this,  it  was  proved  tliat  no  oilier  fjbrie  would 
inaiwer  the  purpose,  or  rather  that  no  other  was  known,  and 
be;  patent  was  annulled  accordingly.  The  cases  which  have 
been  already  mentioned  as  instances  of  bad  titlea  wiU,  by 
ntpposing  the  tide  to  be  good,  be  oonrerted  into  tnatances  of 
bad  specific-iitiuns,  as  the  invalidity  arises  from  the  title  and 
>p«?citlcaLiun  not  agreeinc^  with  each  other.  It  is  not  neces- 
•ary  to  say  anythini,'  further  on  tbe  neoesaity  of  the  gfWtest 
are  in  drawing  up  the  specification. . 

Tbe  patentee  may  desoribo  his  invention  just  as  ho 
pleases,  and  he  may  illustrate  such  description  by  drawings 
3r  not ;  but  he  should  be  careful  to  use  words  in  their  most 
rorninon  acceptation,  or  if  s<jme  technical  use  should  have  per- 
verted their  meaning,  he  should  make  it  appear  distinctiy 
th»^t  he  intends  them  to  be  taken  in  such  penerted  sense. 
Stitmiaed  Is  tbe  form  of  the  other  part  of  the  spaeiAcation. 

*  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  oome  greeting,  I 
(bo  Slid  (patentee's  name  and  residence)  send  ;>rceting. 
Wherca*  her  most  excellent  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  by 
ler  letters  patent  luxler  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
tittxriiig  date  at  Weatminster,  the  day  of  , 
n  the  year  of  her  raign,  did  give  and  grant  unto  me 

aoid  A.  6.,  my  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
jcr  special  licence,  full  power,  sole  privilege  and  authority, 
:hat  I  the  said  A.  H.,  niy  fxeevUors.  adnunistrators,  and  as- 
signs, and  buch  othmas  1  the  «nid  A.  B.,  uiy  executorn,  ad- 
sunistnitoni,  and  assigns,  should  at  any  time  agree  with,  and 
Is  others,  from  time  to  time^  and  at  all  timas  hereafter  duri  ng 
Ae  term  of  years  therein  mentioned,  should  and  lawfully 

n  ^;lit  make,  uso,  exercise,  nn-!  vml  within  Kt'^l-.-id,  Wales, 
iud  the  town  fjf  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  and        ui  all  her  said 
Vlaje«fy's  coloniesand  plantations  abroad  (if  such  be  thecaso), 
ay  invention  of  (here  insert  the  title  set  forth  in  liie  letters 
latent  verbatim) ;  in  such  lettci^  patent  there  is  contained 
<  jiroviso  that  I  the  said  A.  B.  shall  caose  a  particular  de* 
mSptioii  of  the  nature  of  my  said  invention,  and  in  what 
D'>niier  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  by  an  instrument  in 
''^  iting  under  my  hand  and  se&l,  to  be  enrolled  in  her  said 
f^jastj^  High  Conrt  of  Chancery  within  calendar 
«aiitb»  iMKt,  immediately  after  tbio  date  of  the  said  in  part 
CHt«d  letters  patent,  refbreaee  being  thereunto  had  may 
^  )ie  fully  and  nt  large  appear.  Now  knn  v  v,-.  thst  tn  cnni- 
^  ftnoe  with  ilie  »aid  proviso,  1  the  saui  A,  ii.  do  iieiiiib)  da-  i 


claro  the  nature  of  my  invention  and  the  luaiiuer  ui  wluoh 
the  sane  is  to  be  nei  formed  aru  particularly  dusmbed^M 
aaeeriained  in  and  by  the  foltowiog  doMriptiou  ibeieof,  re- 
ference being  bad  to  tlie  drawings  hereunto  annexed,  and 

the  flrriires  and  leltens  marked  tlieruois.  that  is  to  say,  my 
iiivtiiuoii  eoiuiiiits  (lieio  iiuerl  the  ilr>fripiion  of  the  inven- 
tion).   In  witness  whereof  i  tlu   1  A.  B.  have  hereunto 

set  my  baud  and  aooi  ibis      day  uf  ,  1840* 

(Name  aiid  muL) 

'Taken  and  acknowlcdgeil 
bv  A'  B.,  parly  hereto, 
the  day  of  1840, 
»t 

'Belbrame, 

•B  C  

'A  master  (or  master  cMrnordiuai) > 
in  Chancery.' 

The  specilicaiiuii  b«;ii)i{  cuiupluled,  it  only  reiu&tnH  to 
enrol  it  before  I'J  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  expiration  of 
the  time  allowed  in  the  letters  patent.  AU  specifications 
are  open  to  publie  inaction  upon  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
and  boi>k>  are  kL-|it  at  the  Patent  olhce,  l.iiiculn's  Inn,  whicli 
contain  u  im  of  all  patents  in  force.  These  books  may  be 
inspe<  ted,  by  perniisaioii  of  the  c^rk,  without  any  ehufe 
whatever. 

Hattgiuion  <>/  Ttrm  qf  LeUers  Putani.—lt  a  patentee 
finds  that  the  time  allowed  him  by  tlie  patent  is  nui  sufH- 
cient  to  rsmnnerate  him  fur  the  trouble  and  expense  of  his 
invention  and  patent,  he  may  Pt  ply  for  an  extension  ol  tho 
term.  This  used  to  require  a  petition  to  parliament,  but  by 
the  before-mentioned  Act  of  William  IV.,  the  patentee,  after 
advertising  bis  intontion  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  bis 
patent  in  the  manner  required  by  the  Act,  may  petition  the 
king  in  council  to  that  effect.  Any  person  wishing 
to  oppose  the  extension  must  eiitt'r  n  caveat  at  the  Privy 
Council-ollice,  and  the  petiiioner  oiid  enloier  of  the  caveat 
or  caveats  are  heard  by  their  counsel  belbre.tbe  Judioial 
Committee,  which  reports  to  the  kinn;  Mid  the  king  is  au- 
thorised.  if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  grant  new  letters-patent  f  >r 
the  same  invention  for  a  terra  not  exccedin>,'  seven  yearii 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lirsl  term.  There  were  fuiir  or 
iQutesuch  grants  in  the  year  lb37.  Tiio  application  must 
be  made  so  an  to  allow  time  for  the  grant  before  the  coo- 
elusMHi  of  the  origiual  teni^  aeeordini;  to  6  &  6  Wm.  IV^ 
e.  99 ;  but  this  condition  is  aomewhat  uodUIed  by  2  &  S 
Vic,  c.  67. 

Scotch  and  Irish  patents  are  obtained  by  process  similar  to 
that  described  tor  Kngland;  the  u{)plicationa  however  ana 
made  to  tbe  respective  law  officers  of  each  country. 

The  complicated  nature  of  tlie  proceedings  in  obtoininga 
patent  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  ]icrsons  w  ho 
make  it  their  business  to  obtain  patents  for  inventors  : 
and  in  case  of  an  intricate  invention,  it  is  far  belter  foi  an 
inventor  to  employ  one  of  theiw  '  patent  a<{ents'  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  wtor*  and  loss  of  time  which  may  bo  occa- 
sioned by  his  inexperience.  Tiie  fee  charged  by  ilie  clerks 
of  the  ratent«fflee,  win  act  also  as  agents,  is  ten  guineas, 
exclusiv  e  of  the  dvawini^s  and  descrijilioiis,  wIkcIi  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject;  a  small 
sum  comparatively,  when  the  loss  of  tirao  and  risk  of  u 
faulty  title  or  specification  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Tbe  tim*  necessary  for  obtaining  a  patent  is  seldbm  loss 
than  two  months,  and  frequently  much  longer.  "This  is 
justly  considered  a  great  grievance,  as  the  inventor  is  not 
secure  until  tbe  great  seal  is  attached,  and  no  reason  can  be 
as^jgukid  for  this  delay,  except  that  the  patent  passes  un- 
necessarily through  a  great  number  of  offices.  The  expense 
also  is  very  heavy,  and  may  be  stated  on  an  average  at 
liOi.  for  England,  with  &l  additional  for  the  colonies, 
100/.  for  Scotland,  and  \2'jL  for  Iiela'id. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  luany  inventions  which  wiil 
not  bear  tins  outlay  of  capital,  and  tbe  consequence  is  that 
the  number  of  patents  is  much  smaller  i\mi  it  would  foe 
under  a  more  moderate  arrangement.  This  may  seem  at 
first  sq$ht  to  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  but  such  is  not  tbe 
ease.  The  inventor,  if  'he  proeure  a  patont,  will  take  rare 
that  although  he  may  be  the  party  inconvenienced  at  Hrst  by 
tbe  outlay,  the  public  shall  pay  for  itcventually  ;  and,  if  he  do 
not  take  out  a  patent,  he  will  doall  m  his  power  to  keep  liis  i>i- 
vention  secret  for  a  longer  time  than  the  patent  w  ould  liavu 
allowed.  This  circumstmee  has  given  rise  to  much  of  that 
jenl  I.  V  which  is  so  apparent  among  manufacturers ;  it  baa 
ui*l«<taiiy  i**torded  ui«  study  of  the  arts,  which  are  now 
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fenecdround  n-ith  secrets  anddifBoidtNl^tlldhubcen  mainly 
instruniciitul  in  causing  the  great  want  which  confessedly 
•xisU,  of  mm  conversant  at  onca  with  the  thaoiy  and  the 
praetioc  of  mecbaoical  operations. 

The  truth  of  theoe  obiarfatioiis  wfll  ha  admitted  by  all 
yiho  have  been  in  any  way  connected  with  manufactures ; 
bui  if  any  cviilcnco  bo  wantin)^  to  convince  those  wbo  are 
nut,  the  small  number  of  patents  taken  out  in  England  is 
quite  conclusive.  In  1837  the  number  of  English  patents 
was  254,  and  that  of  Scotch  132  ;  the  numbers  in  France 
and  Pruasia  were  mudi  larfer.  Much  baa  been  laid  against 
the  present  law  ofpatent,  which  in  our  opinion  is  un- 
fijiiiilcil  m  truth.  Tnerc  are  difficulties  connected  with  the 
titlo  and  spoi-ification  which  cannot  perhaps  be  smoothed 
by  any  legislative  enactments;  but  the  obstacles  vhich  the 
law  haa  pUoed  in  the  way  of  inventors  caa  b«  easily  re- 
moved.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  patents  heing  granted 
in  a  quarter  of  the  prinent  time,  and  at  a  tenth  part  of 
the  present  expense.  When  this  is  done,  the  number  of 
patents  will  rapidly  increase;  tuU-nt,  winch  is  inert  for  want 
of  motive,  will  be  called  into  action^  and  the  workshop  will 
no  lon^cer  l>e  clo^d  asBinst  the  philoaoBUs Inqi^er. 

PATENT.  [Pattkrvs.] 

PATENTS.  (Uw.>  The  law  relating  to  patenU  for  in- 
ventions is  founded  on  the  21  James  I.,  e.  3>  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  tlie  articlo  Monopolies,  and  on  the 
cases  decided  under  t!iat  statute.  It  is  also  somewhat  mo- 
diaed  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  1V«  0.83.  and  2  &  8  Vic.  e.  «7. 

The  grant  of  a  patent  is  not  a  thing  whieh  the  subject 
can  claim  as  a  matter  of  right ;  it  is  the  free  piri  of  the 
crown.  The  form  of  the  grant  is  by  letters-patcat,  which, 
being  the  deed  of  the  crown,  are  considered  as  of  public 
record.  The  property  acquired  bv  the  grant  of  a  patent 
consists  in  the  sole  right  of  maltiitg  a  eertain  material 
thing,  or  of  putting  together  material  things  in  certain  spe- 
cified proportions  or  forms,  in  order  to  produce  some  definite 
result ;  and  it  also  consists  in  the  sole  right  of  selling  or 
allowing  to  others  the  use  of  such  material  thing  or  the 
means  of  producing  such  definite  result.   The  grant  of  a 

Rteot  endures  for  fourteen  years  from  the  date  or  the  fir  fit 
ters-potent,  or  ftr  raeh  other  time  under  (borteen  ycurs 
as  the  grant  may  contain.  A  patent  cannot  be  held  in  any 
way  so  that  more  than  twelve  persons  shall  be  interested  in 
it.  \\  ith  the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  a  patent  is  in  all 
other  respects  like  personal  propei^,  and  of  eovtie  may  be 
■old  or  disposed  of  by  will.  The  patentee  may  also  (^ant 
Uconros  to  other  persons  to  nse  his  patent. 

If  ihf  patent  la  infringed,  the  patentee  or  his  assignee 
may  brint;  bis  action  for  damages  against  the  offender.  The 
patentee  or  his  assignee  may  also  file  a  bill  in  equity  against 
the  infringers  of  the  patent,  and  this  is  generally  the  best 
method  of  pmeeadins*  On  a  bill  being  filed,  immediately 
on  the  diaoovery  of  me  hifKngement,  wnich  states  a  proper 
rxse  and  is  supported  by  affidavits,  an  injuni  tiun  may  be 
obtained  restraining  the  defendant  from  violatiuj;  the  pa- 
tent until  he  puts  in  bis  answer  or  until  further  order  of 
the  court.  TIm  defendant  may  move  to  diasohre  sueh  in- 
junction npon  tiling  his  affidavits,  or  he  nay  make  tuch 
IWrtion  on  putting  in  his  answer.  When  nn  injunrtiun 
cannot  be  obtained  either  before  the  answer  or  upmi  the 
answer,  and  thci.^  is  a  doubt  about  the  vah-liiyof  the  patent 
right  or  the  infringement  of  it,  the  court  will  generally 
dttaet  the  deftndant  to  keep  an  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  manufcelBMh  and  will  also  either  direct  an  u<sue  to  try 
the  fkcts  of -validttty  or  intKngement,  or  leaTe  the  patentee  to 
bring  his  action.  If  the  patentee  can  establish  tne  vali-lity 
of  his  patent  in  a  court  ol"  law,  the  court  of  equity  will  Iheu 
grant  an  injunction  against  its  inAringement. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  applying  to  a  court  of 
equity  in  the  case  of  an  inflringement  of  a  patent;  the 
court  can  direct  the  trial  at  law  in  such  mnnncr  a-  if  thinks 
just,  and  can  order  parties  to  tie  exaimiied  on  the  trial  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  competent  witnesses;  and  when  ibc 
alleged  fact  of  infringement  is  done  secretly,  it  can  order 
the  manufkctory  or  workshop  to  bo  inspected'. 

X«ttei8>palent  may  be  invalid  on  various  grounds,  although 
the  invention  is  actnally  a  new  one.  These  grounds,  as  ap- 
peals flfom  the  statute  of  James  fs,  fi),  may  be,  that  they 
are'eontrary  to  the  law,*  or  'mischtevous  to  the  state  by 
raising  the  prices  of  commodities  at  hcrmc,* or  'hurt  of  trade 
or  generally  inconvenient.*  The  proceediogby  Which  a 
patent  is  cancelled  is  a  writ  of  scire  IlKtas.  The  n«tnr»  of 
^  ftmer  of  thaae  two  olgeeliam  b  ahmni  inihe  tttMe 


MovopoLtE^  but  it  is  a  ground  for  cancelUng  i  {.itot 
w hich  can  now  hardly  occiur.   The  other  grouod,  that  t(i , 
patent  being  mischievous  to  the  stale,  is  she  But  likdrh 
be  of  common  occurrence;  but  if  ao  iMMeaisjMtta 
fibcts  which  showed  that  a  patent  was  nhAievosi  i»  St 
state,  such  issue  anght  be  tried,  and  the  patent  ni^bt 
that  ground  be  declared  void.    The  patent  i»  d  ou.iujjfc 
void,  and  may  be  cano-lled  if  it  is  proved  tlut  tbo  fUnSe 
u  not  the  true  and  first  inventor,  that  the  obitct 
some  '  new  manufSMturab*  in  tlie  sense  whkh  jaaiddfo- 
sions  have  given  to  thoaa  wcsrds  in  the  statute  ot  Jamct 
that  the  specification  is  not  eorreet  enough,  or  that  tbt  ^- 
tent  has  not  been  properly  obtained. 
PATENT.  LEITERS.   [Larrsas  pATgrrr.] 
PATENT  YELLOW,  a  pigment  oompoied of  (Oidei&i 
chloride  of  lead*  or  oiliehloiiae  of  lead,  far  the  prenntxsi 
wUeheeranl  proeeasaa  have  been  proposed,  as  by  <)«s 
pofiin;;  common  salt  with  litharge,  or  oxide  of  Iti:  :■■ 
heating  the  residue,  after  separatuig  the  soda  by  sisii; 
It  IS  sometimes  formed  by  heating  together  0D«  fi.' 
chloride  with  4  or  S  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  bj  btatiajl! 
parts  of  oxide  of  1^  with  one  part  ot  hydiwiiloitt  i 
ammonia  (asl  ammoniac).  It  is  of  course  coostilnteddtf^ 
ferent  proportions  of  the  compounds  which  Cons  il,  aenrf- 
iiiu  to  the  method  in  whieli  it  i-.  prepared.  Since  ilieiii> 
duction  of  chromateof  lead,  u  u  much  leu  used  ihuitiji 
formerly. 

PAISRA  aseiiMwemlnpHOidiingtothslntafi 
mp,  used  by  the  Romana  in  tnslr  aaerifless,inalMtte 

received  the  blood  of  the  victims,  and  witli  which  if  aib 
libations.    The  word  contauis  tho  same  root  a3;a.v 
tara  ut  et  ipsum  nomen  indicio  est.  poculum  pUii^Q-' 
patens  eat'  (Maorobios,  Aitem,  v.  21).  Vugil,  in  »^ , 
passagaa  af  tiM  *  Anaid,' allndfla  to  the  IMS  «f  lb  PM I 


Ub.  vL  218.    Suppomml  alii  oiltrm,  t^pidumqu*  amma 

Lib.  IT.  GO.     Ipw  toneiM  p»tf  r«  J««tr—  piilch«in»« 

CaDdoolia  TMca  mMUataMMBMhalfc 
Lib.  vU.  133>   N  DOC  p3t<ru  Ul»ta  Jofi. 

On  medals  the  patera  is  represented  in  tiwtaferfi^ 

veral  of  the  deities  (Raache,  Lexicon  Vjiirfrsalit  Sti !» 
maria,  tom.  iii.,  part  it.,  pp.  626,627),  and  freqacsii*  ma' 
bands  of  princes,  to  mark  the  aaeerdotal  aotboritFa]»'<' 
with  regal  power.  The  patem  wm  af  gsU.  b1i«>^ 
marble,  glass,  or  earth.  Bndi  aa  had  served  folibt^ 
wine  or  any  other  liquor  at  a  funeral  were  ususllywf** 
with  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  Patella  (that  ii, P*"* 
is  the  diminutive  of  Patera. 

PATK'RCULUS,  VELLE'iUS,  was  bora  iUA  IS*' 
He  served  in  theanny  under  Augustus,  tras  Bude  ot.^^ 
tribune,  and  aceosapanied  Tiberius  in  bisG<nau> 
rian  campaigns.   On  his  return  to  Rome  be  «» 
sucressi\ cly  qutr^tor,  tribune  of  the  peuplf. 
projtor,  which  ottice  he  Ulled  in  tho  year  of  il'i-'  i*™^ 
Augustus.   He  wrote  bis  abridgment  of  Runun,"**' 
which  he  addresses  to  the  eooanl  Vinicius  or  > 
Quartfaraa,  A.n.  80,  the  year  hefbre  the  proaenpti^ ^ 
junus.    Patcrculus  is  supposed  to  have  lost  bis  ^ 
time  when  Sijanus  suffered,  ns  he  was  a  f'**'*" 
favourite,  whom  he  praises  in  a  rather  tiilsorae 
the  end  of  his  work.  Tl 
mrins  consist  of  two  beoka. 


'he  •  Historiw  Romanse "c'  '''^ 
•k«.    The  first  bei,'ins  wi'b  »  ^" 
notice  of  the  early  bistory  of  Greece  after  the  IN^" 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy ;  it  then  mentions  w*^'^ 

loii  of  Rome  and  the  establishment  r.f  a  senatebjiR5awW 
ifter  which  there  is  an  hiatus  of  ».00  years  occ*41"B^ 


the  loss  of  that  part  of  the  MS.  The  work,  as  we  n**^  ^ 
rcaamad  at  the  time  ef  the  war  againat  Feneus,  i^^y 
ratatea  its  leanlt,  aa  well  ns  the  deatntetion  of  boib  t.^ 
andCarthap;c.  The  second  book  is  complete, andsritlff?* 
at  leiiL'th.  It  treats  of  the  disturbances  uf  ^^"'^f^ 
Grud  lii,  iif  the  civil  wars  of  Manus  and  .Sulla, 01"^ 
between  t  w^ar  and  Pompef.of  the  second  iriumvirtlfc"' 
-    -     -  ■  -  -»^»-  -  ling,,,!,  M*" 


lastly  of  the  reign  of  ^_  ^   

gyrie  onTibertua  and  S^^ni.  It  aerves  ia  awne  d<^' 
as  a  substitute  fcr  the  lost  bookd  of  Livy.  Tbe  w^J|| 
presses  hinsself  with  tolerable  fairness  conrcrninj  |**_| 
wars,  until  he  comes  to  hiso^n  times,  vshcii  •JrJ| 
laudatory  stvie  towards  the  existing  powers. 
elegant  and'tluenL  The  worh  «f  Patarotthis  bM>^"T 
printed.  Tlw  Bipont  adiliM.  ITMy  iNlh  Mi^ 
nal«V«liiaBCisft 
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PATERNO.  rCxTANU.] 

PATHOLOGY  (from  va9of.  *  diMMa,*  and  My^t,  *  ft  dif 

•ur&c*)  is  tlu'  science  of  tli^easps,  and  especially  of  thoso 
hich  affect  men  and  annuals  which  arc  ibu  subjects  ol' 
ledical  trcatnu  iit. 

For  tb«  perfect  knowlodgc  of  t]ic>  nature  of  a  disea«e,  the 
rtt  dicaniatance  to  be  detcrmiited  i»  its  oatue:  and  thin  is 

iTDinonly  regarded  as  twofold.  The  predisposing  cause  or 
ndition  (fnr  the  term  cause  eannot  fairly  be  used  in  this 
n>e)  is  thtit  state  of  any  individual  which  ren<iers  him 
H;aliarly  liable  to  the  attack  of  any  or  of  some  particular 
■case,  of  which  another  person  or  he  himself  at  another 
M  might  be  in  little  danger.  Of  these  predispoaiog  eon* 
lions  the  most  important  is  hereditary  dispoaitfon.  hj 
lich  an  indiviilual  being  constructed  with  the  same  pecu- 
ritica  of  iuti  rnal  and  of  external  form  and  composition, 
iich  one  or  both  of  bis  parents  possessed,  is  hable  to  the 
uitt  diseases  as  they  were.  Such  are  the  peculiarities  of 
nperament  or  constitntion  with  which  each  individual  is 
1 11,  and  by  which  he  is  through  life  disposed  to  a  peculiar 
a  racier  of  disease;  and  such  also  are  the  special  hercdi- 

^  ilisposituins  to  scrofula,  gout,  insanity,  M<nie  fjrms  of 
:hiua.  and  probably  many  more  diseases.  Other  predis- 
UDg  conditions  ue  the  peculiarities  of  c  onstitution  which 
2  acquired  in  the  conne  of  life  by  particular  modes  of 
log.  Sadi  indiridtial  is  adapted  by  haUtand  ether  ctr- 
m»tances  to  the  conditions  of  climate,  S;c.  in  which 

16  placed,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  aflucted  by 
aiigcs  of  tbeite  external  conditions.  A  person  of  effemi- 
te  habits  living  carefully  secluded  from  all  excitants  of 
ieaiea,  is  much  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  exposure  to 
y  V  f  them  than  one  whose  frame  by  a  hardy  course  of 

■  li  retidi'red  comparatively  invulnerable  to  all.  Any 
ii:^  by  which  the  strength  of  the  body  is  reduced  render 

more  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kin<U,  and  hence  our  idea  of 
dily  strength  is  drawn  not  more  from  the  muscular  power 
the  individual  than  from  his  immunity  from  the  effects 
those  circumstances  which  in  others  excite  disease.  There 

■  .u-o  local  peculiarities  of  individual  orjan*  of  the  bo<ly 
iicii  render  them  especially  liable  to  disetue ;  such  are  the 
de  borderinj^  upon  disease  whicAt  is  brought  on  by  con- 
at  ovar-escitement  of  anj  ofgan;  the  omdition  of  an 
{an  which  has  onoe  been  allbeted  with  a  diteasc,  and 
lich  is  commonly  tlienceforward  particularly  liable  to  a 
iclilitja  of  it;  the  sLule  of  the  orKuns  which  at  different 
nods  of  life  renders  one  more  than  anoiher  liable  to  dis- 
ie*  so  that  the  same  excitant  will  be  most  likely  to  nro- 
ee  in  the  child  an  affection  of  the  head,  in  the  youta  a 
ease  of  ilie  client,  and  in  the  aduU  or  old  petaott  some 
onkr  of  ihe  abdunjinal  organs. 

Anyiif  liiciu  predisposition-)  however  may  exist  throughout 
s  without  the  occurrence  of  actual  disea»e  ;  in  order  to  pro 
ce  disease,  some  more  immediate  or  exciting  cause  is  nc- 
^  ^  7.  Thisexeitant  nust  be  the  nore  powerful  the  kss  the 
i .  ~  potiition :  but  under  whatever  eiroumstanees  disease  is 

luced,  the  predisposing  ctjndition  of  the  patient  may  be 
MTcied  tu  cuufer  upuu  it  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of 
tract er.  The  exciting  causes  of  diseases  iirc  any  changes 
icectain  ottent  in  the  conditions  cf  Ihe  exteiuu  circum- 
oecs  ia  which  man  is  placed.  For  example,  a  certain 
igc  of  extein.ll  temperature,  a  certain  consiitution  of  the 
lospbcre,  a  certain  supply  of  pure  food  and  drink,  a  cer- 
l  amount  of  mental  and  bodily  excrtiuti,  are  circum- 
lees  essential  to  health,  and  alterations  in  any  of  them 
r  produce  di:^ease,  of  which  the  nature  and  the  seat  will 
l«tertDinod  in  part  by  tlie  predispoitition  of  each  indivi- 
l  and  in  part  by  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of  the  ox- 
iii.  Thus,  after  the  samu  e.\i  itmg  cause  (for  example, 
osure  to  ttuld  and  damp),  one  person  tuay  have  rbouma- 
^aooiher  pleurisy, a  third  ophthalmia,  and  a  fourth  may 
ifie  altiMelMr  lUlharmwi.  »ut  there  are  other  excitanu 
a^se  wnldi  prenil  over  all  predisposition,  and  produce 
riain  character  of  disease,  which  the  cunstiiuiion  of  the 
Hit  can  ouly  slighUy  modify;  such  are  the  maloriuls  of 
eoiitii^ious  and  epidemic  disorders,  as  iatlui-nza,  sroall- 
.meftaleet  which  produce  in  all  whom  lliey  attack  a 
itar  affection.  Many  persons  however  eicape  from  Utc 
of  tlicau  excitants,  and  by  long  exposure  become  in- 
I  to  ihetu  ;  henoo  the  diseases  of  peculiar  climatoH  (cndc- 
lialVi:ct  I"  11 ''iL'iicrs  nuicii  ninre  than  n.itives  ;  bui  <.\en 
^'>sc  pcraons  lu  whom  they  da  aol  piuduce  disease,  theiic 
iitiuos,  which  are  excitants  of  discaKe  in  others  modify 
diuacteis  of  diseases  that  occtir  from  aojr  other  source ; 


and  hence  in  the  comse  of  an  epidemic  all  diseases  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  some  of  the  eharaeteraof  that  which  Is 

prevalent,  Otlior  excitants  of  <!i  =  ra-r,  "itill  nioFC  universal  in 
their  intluenci;  and  raoroconsi.uil  lu  their  con«.e<iuoncus,are 
all  things  which  act  immediately  on  the  composition  or  con- 
struction of  the  body  or  of  the  blood,  such  as  mechanical 
and  chemical  injuries,  including  poisons  of  all  kinds. 

The  nature  of  a  disease  being  determined  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  individual  and  the  exciting  cause  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  the  next  division  of  palhol<^y  is  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  or  signs  by  which  the  progrsss  of  a  disease  is 
marked,  and  by  which  in  nraetice  ft*  mtm  il  lo  be  deter- 
mined. Of  tbMe  s^pis  of  dissesst  many  ere  expressive  of 
the  altered  condition  of  the  part  omefly  affeeied,  as  pain  in 
a  wound,  or  a  local  inflammation,  couijhing  in  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  stckne^^s  in  a  diisordur  of  the  stomach:  but  a 
greater  number  are  the  expressions  of  an  affection  of  other 
organs,  which  sutler  in  association  with  those  primaiihr 
diseased ;  such  are  pain  in  the  head  when  the  digestion  n 
disordered,  coughing  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  sickness  after 
violent  blows  on  the  head.  Sometimes  these  secondary 
symptoms  completely  mask  those  immediatcdy  resulting 
from  tlic  primary  disease;  as  when  in  a  disea^o  of  th>>  lup 
theeUef  pain  is  felt  in  the  knee,  or  in  hystern  i  ly  >:^:in 
may  appear  d  isordered  exeept  that  which  aiotnal  ly  is.  These 
seconaary  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  what  is  called  sympathy, 
an  unsatisfactory  expression  indicating  only  the  cuincidence 
and  probable  connefition  of  symptoms  of  disease  in  two  or- 
gans, of  which  one  only  is  supposed  to  be  maturially  affseted. 
Entire  ignorance  must  becoofisHed  of  the  nature  and  edjinn 
of  many  of  these  sympathetie  OT  indirect  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  fever  consequent  on  local  in- 
juries or  acute  local  disea-ies,  and  of  the  hectic  fever  of 
many  chronic  affections;  but  it  is  probable  that  all  sympa- 
thies will  in  time  be  f  mnd  to  dopond  either  on  some  com- 
munication of  excitement  from  one  nerve  to  another  through 
the  meditm  of  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  as  in  the  re&x 
actions  [Nerve],  or  on  some  change  in  the  blood  which 
affects  bdth  1  i^v^ti-^  it  once,  or  which,  ori;^inating  in  the  dis- 
ease of  one  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  other  or  of  the 
whole  body. 

Whether  directly  or  indireoUy  ^roduoed,  all  the  mip* 
toma  of  diseaie  are  only  the  perverswus  of  me  natoMl  nine* 

tions  of  the  part  affected,  or  appreciable  changes  in  its 
structure;  their  value  and  meaning  therefore  can  only  bo 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  same  functions  and 
Structure  in  faesltb;  in  other  words,  this,  lilw  all  oUier  parte 
of  pathology,  cannot  be  rightly  studied  witboiM  ft  eonstftnt 
reference  to  physiology.  It  is  believed  that  an  organ  may 
be  only  functionally  deranged ;  tliat  is,  that  its  several  func- 
tions may  be  performed  in  a  very  unhealthy  manner,  wiiJi- 
out  tlie  existence  of  any  material  change  in  its  structure 
and  composition.  These  nre  called  functional  symptoms, 
but  their  number  is  probably  mueh  lees  than  is  generally 
believed,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they  are  limited  to  tibe 
variations  to  which  the  organs  arc  subject  by  the  changes 
ui  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  iufiuenceof  the  nerves  upon 
them.  For  all  other  symptoms  we  must  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  a  substftottal  cliange  in  the  part  aflfooted.  or  in 
the  materials  on  whieh  it  has  te  aet,  althoagh  in  ttsny 
cases  these  changes  are  Itagadous  «r  inappwewble  by  oar 

sense's* 

For  a  duo  performance  of  all  the  functions  of  organic  life 
[LirE],  a  healthy  structure  of  each  organ,  and  a  healthy 
composition  of  the  blood,  on  whieh  thev  all  eet  ftiid  all  d^ 
pcna  for  their  own  maintenance,  are  alike  necessarv;  ft  de- 
viation from  health  in  either  will  therefore  proouee  the 
symptoms  of  disease ;  a  conclusion  in  which  the  long  con- 
tinued disputes  of  the  humoral  pathologists,  who  ascribed 
all  disease  to  tfew  blood,  and  the  soUdisis,  who  held  all  to 
depend  on  diaaget  of  stmsturSi  have  at  length  merged.  To 
these  two  kinds  of  alteratkms,  and  to  perturbations  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sigub  of  all  diseases  may  be  rcfem-d;  but  ftwm  the  peculiar 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  animal  bu<ly.  and  the  univer- 
sal conueclion  between  all  us  organs,  no  one  of  these 
changes  can  long  conthiue  without  producing  the  others  ; 
and  heoce  in  diseases  of  any  degree  of  severity  the  symn> 
loms  are  commonly  a  mixture  or  the  disorders  of  all  toe 
fiir.riions  ot'  ilie  budy.  am!  the  di>ordct  of  carh  is  mudifled 
by  the  changes  in  ail  those  cin  uinsiance*  on  which  it* 
healtbystate  depended,  as  the  coiirliiioii  of  the  iilood,  ' /■..!« 

nervous  iuUuenco,  &c.  Neither  are  the  ayia|it4>in«  m  ury 
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rn«fl  rnriif  fin!  plirnomcna ;  f  ir  fhe  influences  of  nil  external 
i  innmsiaru'cs  updii  a  cLsea^-i'd  hody  are  very  different  from 
lho',(>  \vliicl\  flu-v  iXL'it  ti[Kin  ilii'  htMllliy  1j  (ly,  atul  inniiy 
things  whicii  were  necessary  to  litaltli  are  supporters  of  dis- 
ease, as  (he  usual  amount  of  food,  of  bodily  mnA  menliil 
meriion,  &c. ;  so  thatcxdiinon  from  tbem  Mcomes  d«o«8- 
rary.  and  thiit  again  ftirtlier  modifies  the  performance  of  the 
disordered  functions. 

The  history  of  a  disease  is  completed  by  the  process  of 
natural  recovery  or  by  the  obser\-ation  of  tho  changes  in  the 
•truoture  of  tbe  body  whieh  it  jproduoet.  The  inilueiiee  of 
mnodfet  ninnot  justly  be  considered  n  a  Inaneli  of  patho- 
loirv ;  tlioiif^h  mi>.-.t  imp  n  tatu  Tir  their  utility,  still,  in 
Iheir  rclatiDim  to  tlio  n.itiinil  history  of  a  disease,  medicines 
can  only  be  n-L'^riled  as  intcrfci  iin,'  <'irruinst;mi-es.  or  as  tlie 
means  of  e\pt-i  uncnts  for  the  deturmination  of  the  re'atiun 
of  thediM!aM-<l  ho  ly  to  particular  agents, bywhieh  the  naiuru 
of  tbe  disorder  alTecting  it  may  be  sometimes  ascertained. 

The  recovery  from  disease  is  an  example  of  the  exercise 
of  (Isiit  power  by  which  tho  body  can  make  unusual  efforts 
to  present  its  own  destruction :  this  has  been  called  the  vis 
inedicatrix  natursp,  or  curativo  force  of  nature.  It  is  ox- 
«rtol  in  tnany  eases  in  wtiicb  disease  eannot  be  said  to 
ttxist.  bat  whtM  rather  tbere  is  an  exaggomtioo  of  health ; 
a*,  fnr  oxftinpli',  wlron  a  muscli?  subjected  to  unusual  exer- 
tion aii'l  ail  uuusually  gioat  amount  of  wasic  nut  only 
ifpaii-s  its  loss,  but  actually  becomes  larger  and  stronfjcr,  so 
that  It  can  bear  tbe  same  amount  of  constant  waste  better 
thin  at  first ;  or  as  when  a  person  is  oxpOMd  for  « time  to 
cold  in  bathing;  the  speedy  coDsequenee  is  an  increased 
warmth  of  (ha  surfkee.  "nie  terra  reaction  is  applied  to 
pht'nonifiia  <if  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  that  moction 
talies  ]  lai'u  whtiuever  any  injurious  intiuence  is  applied  to 
tho  l)o<Iy.  In  simple  cases  the  reaction  effects  at  once  a 
Tostoratton  to  health,  as  in  tbe  iostanoas  above  meatioDod; 
in  others  the  reaetion  is  itself  the  uost  prominant  foatttie 
of  tho  disease,  as  in  fever  and  inflnnTmation.  • 

The  recovery  tVom  disease  is  lua  l'.  {icrfisct.  AUhougli 
no  \  rhaiige  may  be  left  beliin<l,  yel  ilio  part  diseased 

is  cumni'jnly  tor  ever  after  weak,  that  is  more  than  usually 
liable  to  the  same  or  to  some  other  disease.  It  is  probable 
this  liability  is  owing  to  soiiM  vorbid  ctmnge  in  the  struc- 
turs  of  tbe  part  inappreeiablabyour  present  means  of  ex- 
amination ;  in  more  distinct  eases,  when  any  port  has  been 
severely  diseased,  we  never  see  a  perfect  restoratiou  of  tt« 
healthy  structure  and  form.  Even  in  those  tissues  that 
are  most  easily  repaired,  there  is  not  an  actual  lepxoduotion 
of  the  injured  structure. 

The  period  occupied  in  the  progress  of  a  diacaso  to  reco- 
very or  death  is  the  basis  of  the  ebiuf  division  of  acute  oiid 
chronic  diseases.  The  severity  of  the  sytnptoms  may  in 
both  caseii  be  tlie  same;  but  in  general  those  of  chronic 
cases  are  less  proainant  than  those  of  acute  cases. 

When  the  disaoaa  tsfioinates  fatally,  or  when  death  takes 
plaee  ftotn  any  ether  eauae  at  a  distant  period  from  its  oc- 
currence, we  obtain  perhaps  the  most  valuable  because  tho 
most  ocrlaui  part  of  pathological  knowledge,  that  of  the 
inaiennl  effects  which  the  morbid  process  has  produced. 
This,  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy,  is  often  Mecially  called 
pathology.  By  the  e](ainiaatk>n  of  the  alieied  parte  and  a 
eomparison  of  the  changes  of  structure  which  they  present 
irith  those  which  are  known  hy  observation  nf  external  disr 
oases  or  by  experiment  tn  rcsultfiom  ecrtain  leading  morbid 
prooesseSias  intlammalion,  &c.,  wc  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  nalHM  of  that  whieh  had  existed  beyond  the  limit  of 
Otir  senses,  and  thus  to  appraeiate  oorreotiy  the  meaning  of 
tbe  several  symptoms  whieh  had  marked  its  progress  during 
life,  and  tho  powers  and  modes  of  action  of  the  ciicuin- 
stances  to  which  it  owes  its  origin.  The  nractical  value  of 
such  knowledge  is  the  power  which  it  affords  of  determining 
during  life  the  nature  of  each  disewe^  and  the  eppm^iriata 
remedy  for  each. 

PATINA,  a  name  given  to  tho  rust  or  norugn  of  coins 
and  medals.  Pinkerton  (Ettitf/  on  Medah,  edit,  1 7S't,  vol.  i., 
p.  163)  says,  '  nDthiiiij  r<jntnljuli-s  so  much  to  tbe  coii'er- 
Taliou  of  brass  or  copper  corns  &t>  that  due  njst,  appearing 
like  varnish,  which  their  lying  in  a  particular  soil  occasions. 
Gold  admits  no  rast  but  iran  moiud,  when  lying  in  a  sod 
impregnated  with  iron.    Silver  takes  many  kinds,  but 

rliiedy  grwn  and  rod,  whirh  yield  to  vine-ar.    For  in  gold 
a.nd  wh  ti  ihe  rust  is  prejudicial,  and  to  bo  rcmove<l ;  whereas 
"H^  brass  and  copper  u  u  preservative  and  ornamental:  a 
^sUoce  remarked  by  tbe  antient«r  h  tlw  *po«uU  a4Q- 


randsr  ".ibi'^'inis*  of  Juvcnul  may  prove,  tmd  that  mn-.n 
Greek  phrase  whicii  terms  paliiia  ni  Je*^ 'lin' ikw 

of  hra.ss.'    Tins  fmo  rust,  which  is  iniiecd  a  aaturilvinii^ 
not  imitable  by  auy  power  of  bumao  art,  is  laiaBtiett  t 
detieale  blue,  like  that  of  a  turquoise,  someiiaics of  ibwe  I 
brown,  equal  to  that  obaervabie  in  antieat  ilstues  of  knoK, 
and  so  highly  prized ;  and  sometinies  of  so  exquisite  grna, 
a  little  on  the  azure  liuc,  which  last  is  the  most  k-au;.L;  f 
all.  It  IS  alsoibundnf  a  iiiie  purple,  of  ohve,  sndof  smia 
colour,  or  pale  yellow :  which  last  is  exquisite,  and  iboviAi ; 
impreasion  to  as  much  advantage  as  paper  (tf  cnaisfiiisB;  i 
used  in  all  frsat;  ibreign  presses,  wms  oofifier>fliisi  ui 
printing.    The  Neapolitan  patina  is  of  a  light  srecn;  y.\ 
when  free  from  excrchceiicc  or  bkmi'-h,  is  very  bsatat. 
5vniietimes  tlie  purple  patina  gleams  through  an  appac;st 
of  another  colour,  with  as  fine  effect  as  a  vunc^'r^ted  tilk  ar 
gem.   In  a  few  instanoea  a  rust  of  deeper  gieca  u  fotul: 
and  it  is  sometimes  spotted  with  tbe  rsd  or  biMUcM^  \ 
which  gives  it  quite  the  appearance  of  the  Bitt  btoeai  | 
called  blood-stone.   These  rusts  are  all.  when  tl.e  icilpg 
duction  of  time,  as  hard  as  tho  iiieial  lUeif.  aud  p.-ta:ntr. 
much  better  than  any  artificial  varnish  could  bive  hit, 
eoneealing  mt  the  same  tmie  not  tbe  most  miauls  futitii^  • 
the  impression  of  the  ooin.* 

PATKUL.    [CninLr.'j  XII.] 

ViVTMOS,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  Sporadti.  oef  * 
soulli-westcrii  co;i4t  of  Asia  Minor,  and  about  oU  m  l.-  stiii 
of  Samos.  It  is  now  called  Patino.  Patwos  w  diiltf 
known  as  having  been,  according  to  the  early  iut\it 
of  the  Christian  diurdi.  the  plaoe  of  ssibtCibi 
apostle  St  John,  who  is  said  to  nave  writteo  Uii 
f utions  ihere.  Tho  island  is  n  cuntiiuious  rwk  aH^Jili 
miles  ill  circumference,  rugged  and  barreu,  excsfi  i  ^ 
fertile  spots  ;  the  coast  is  high,  and  forms  many  apti. 
several  eood  barbonra,  of  whieh  the  most  frequcntai  lit>4 
tbe  north-esst  side.  Tbe  only  town  is  situated  on  a  n\ 
rocky  eminence  rising  abruptly  from  the  soa;  it  co«is»» 
alxjul  400  houses,  which,  with  about  50  inorett  LlSoA 
or  the  lanrling  place,  are  the  only  habitations  in  tbe  iiUi 
in  the  middle  of  lie  town,  and  in  the  highest  psriofiU 
tbe  monastery  of  St.  John,  which  was  built  by  Alcu 
Comnoaus.  It  is  a  mas&ive  building  tlanked  «■»  imft 
and  looks  like  a  fortress.   About  half  way  tip  tk*o**>', 

tain,  between  T-a  Scala  and  the  town,  is  a  natufsl  5r(»tf«,n| 
whicii  the  natives  say  ihal  Su  John  wrote  bis  ^j^^^j^' 
and  they  have  built  a  small  church  OVST  it.  (HwneW 
UilairOi  Vniage  datu  la  Qriee,} 

PATNA.  ^e  modem  eapitel  of  Babar.  fa  sftssica  on  i» 
south  bank  of  tlic  Ganges,  in  25'  35'  N.  lat.  »nd  sS  ^ 
E.  Ions,'.    The  city,  within  the  walls,  is  about  a  mile 
half  long,  from  cast  to  west,  and  about  three-quart;:' 
mile  broad  from  north  to  south.    This  part  of  tkcii} 
closely  built,  but  the  suburbs  are  of  far  greater  exteni.  w 
the  buildings  altogether  extend  for  nine  miles  stoyj*^ 
Ganges,  with  a  breadth  of  about  two  miles;  butthsii*^ 
ings  outside  tho  walls  are  irregularly  placed,  and  '■'^f^ 
sioerable  spaces  between  them.    The  greater  p»;i«i* 
houses  are  of  mud,  the  rest  are  built  with  Uick,  ui<l 
all  the  roofs  are  tiled,  a  few  onlr  being  tbatdwii-  ^ 
numbor  of  houBes,  aeoording  to  Dr.  Bocnaaan  Hm*2 
was  52.000,  in  1811,  and  tho  total  population  312,W0.m2! 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  Hindus,  nnd  the  reraain'l**' 
hammedans ;  the  number  of  Europeans  is  very  nnall- 

The  city  is  tbe  teat  of  a  considerable  banking  ua^e-  ^ 
1611  there  were  24  bankers  establiebed«  several  o(iu« 
had  agents  at  tbe  principal  commercial  cities  of  Hin^^'^ 
A  considerable  traue  is  also  carried  on  in  opium,  n«><'' 
saltpetre,  as  well  as  in  cotton  cloths  and  silk  f^ou^Js. 

I'atna  is  distant  155  miles  from  Benares,  tnta  Im'^*, 
316  miles,  from  i^{m  «4<  end  limn  Delhi  Ml  nB^I 
travelling  distanoefl.  ^  . 

PATR  AS,  theantient  PATRA.  a  town  on  ths sorting 
of  the  Morca.  about  six  miles  south-west  of  tbe  •f^'^*^ 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.    It  stands  on  a  ridge  about  an* 
long,  of  whicii  the  acropolis,  or  citadel,  crowns  the 
and  commands  the  view  of  a  fine  and  fertile  pUio"'^' 
stretches  along  the  sen-coost  Mount  Voidbia,  one  *i 
high  summits  of  the  Morea,  rises  above  tbe  hdgo  on 
the  town  is  built.   Tlie  plain  of  Palms  produces* 
quantity  of  currant'^,  which  form  an  article  of  cxfW-  .*! 
hills  are  planted  with  Vines,  from  uhich  a  good  red  v*' 
made.    Many  of  tlM  ttettwa  are  siirrouoded  by  ptv^ 

vit|i  orwgok      potnegruiptet  «ii4  other  (hiit  irt#i 
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houses  therasolves  are  ill  built  and  niosHy  of  wood, 
take's  JUoTM.}^  Previous  to  iho  Greek  revolution,  Pairas 
■  the  niMt  thiiving  town  of  the  Morea.  being  the  em- 
iuoj  of  tho  trade  of  that  peninsula  as  well  as  uf  wcsicrii 
eece.  It  contained  about  lO.OUO  iiibabitaiUi',  niosdy 
>cks,  and  had  consuls  of  moit  European  nations.  Tlje 
r  of  Um  Greek  rerolution  mined  tJie  town;  the  ciladeU 
iehwM  IB  thehmds  of  tlieTorks  wasrepeatedW  attacked, 
:  never  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  il  capitulaiea  at  ^a^t.  in 
'.H,  to  the  French  auxilmiy  forcu.  Since  that  tmiu 
Iras  has  somowhat  recovered ;  and  it  is  said  to  contain  at 
^ni  about  ttuoo  inhabitants.  Tbe  epounebjr  or  district 
?:tira*  containt  IIS  villages  betidee  tbe  town. 
I'atrtD  was  one  nf  the  twelve  cities  of  iBgialpinn  Ionia,  or 
han,  and  is  the  only  one  that  still  exisu  as  a  town. 
n  v.K.]  After  llie  liattlc  of  Actium,  Augustus  sent  a 
>ny  to  Patrto.  The  present  town  occupies  the  same  site 
the  old  one,  but  few  remains  of  antiquity  en  visible, 
wpt  todie  ttntuae  in  the  ecroi^lis,  which  are  noticed  by 

tk«; 

'ATRTARCH  f;rnr(Mr;nxvc.  1^''  1icn<l  of  a  family),  a  title 
«iu  to  the  heads  of  faro i lies  in  the  early  history  of  the 
nan  race,  and  more  particularly  to  the  eneestors  of  the 
■pttt  of  Ismel  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  and  especially 
ned  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  as  the  ancestors  of  the 
•'.ve  tribes  of  Israel. 

rhcre  is  a  book  in  existence  entitled  'The  Testaments  of 
t  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Sons  of  Jacob,'  containing  what 
tlkea  to  be  tbe  dving  admonitions  of  the  patriarchs  to 
lir  ehildteo.  and  their  piedlctions  of  the  fiitare  fortnnea 

hpir  descendnnt«.  This  work  has  been  publishrd  in  f»rcek 
fin»be.from  MSS.  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
djic  ( Spicilee-  Patr.,  torn,  i.,  i>.  1  j;>),and  again  by  Fubricius 
od.  Pteudepigr.  Vet.  Te*L,  1713,  p.  496);  it  was  trans- 
ed  into  Latin  by  Grotthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln  <8vo.,  Ri^ 
loe,  1532).  into  French  by  Francis  Mate,  and  into 
lylish  bv  Whtston.  in  '  A  Collection  of  RecunU  boloni^ing 
the  Old  antl  New  Testament,'  Lomlon.  1  727-8.  Wbistoa 
«  a  dissertation  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  but 
1  arguments  arc  neither  worth  repeating  nor  refuting.  It 
undoubtedly  spurious.   There  is  no  evidence  to  prove 
It  it  ever  existed  in  Hebrew,  and  the  earliest  reference  to 
by  any  antient  writer  is  one  by  Origen,  who  expressly 
^rt«  that  It  formed  no  part  of  tbe  canon.   It  contains 
us:.ins  to  and  quotations  from  passages  both  in  the  OM 
d  New  Teatament,  and  the  writer  eTineea  ati  aaotint  of 
owledge  of  Christianity  wbieb  was  not  poaiesied  even  oy  I 
iristians  till  some  time  after  tho  ascension  of  Christ,  much 
*  by  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.    Lardner,  who  lias  a  very 
3d  notice  of  the  work  {Credibility,  pt  ii.,  cli.  x\ix^  s.  3), 
Me  the  following  snmmary  of  the  allusions  to  Christiaoity 
Mained  in  this  work:— 'Thus  this  anthor,  in  an  indirect 
inner  and  in  a  preterflcd  prophetical  style,  bears  a  lari;e 
itiniony  to  the  Christian  religion,  to  the  facts,  priiKiples, 
d    books  of  tho  New  Te<.tament.     He  speaks  of  tlie 
tivity  of  Chhst,  tbe  meekness  and  unblameableness  of 
»  life,  bis  crucifliion  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jewish 
Ksts.  the  wonderful  concomitants  of  his  death,  his  re^ur- 
ttion,  and  ascension.    He  lepresents  tlie  character  of  tho 
'  -"iiah  as  God  and  man,  the  Mo>it  High  God  with  men, 
(ing  and  drinking  with  them,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour 
'  the  world,  of  the  Gentiles,  and  Israel,  as  eternal  high 
i»t  and  kin  :;;.    He  likewise  speaks  of  the  effusion  of  the 
oly  Spirit  ujion  the  Messiah,  attended  with  a  voice  ttom 
aven;  bis  unni^hteous  treatment  by  the  Jews,  and  their 
;soIations  and  the  destruettun  of  the  Temple  upon  that  ac- 
nnt:  the  call  of  the  Grentiles;  the  illuminating  them 
aneralljr  with  new  light;  tbe  etTosion  of  Uie  Spirit  upon 
riievera,  but  espemally,  and  in  a  more  abundant  measure, 
pon  the  Gentiles.    Here  is  little  notice  taken  of  our 
lord's  miracles:  however,  he  speaks  of  the  Mcssuili  as  u 
man  who  renews  the  law  in  the  power  of  the  Most  I!  igfi," 
1  which  cntressMms  the  working  of  miracles  seems  to  bo 
nplred.   Here  are  also  pasBOKes  which  seem  to  contain 
llusion*  to  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
I  !ui,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
nn*.\  first  to  the  Thcssalomans,  first  to  Timothy,  the 
^pistte  to  the  Hebrews,  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John*  and 
be  book  of  the  Revelation ;  and,  as  far  as  was  consistent 
Wth  bis  assumed  cbamcter,  the  author  declares  the  canoiii- 
•1  authoritv  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of 
M»Bmi]*  ,  liMll^t  he  voooonn^nda  th«  leadinif  of  Uw  Holjr 


Scriptum'  (Lardner's  Wm^roX.  ii..  p.  363,  ed.  of  1681.) 

In  a  passa^  in  tho  Testament  of  Benjamin  (y^cc.  2),  the 
prediction  m  Gen.,  xlix.  27,  seems  to  be  applied  to  the 
apo^ile  Puul.  Others  uf  iIil'  early  Cliristian  writers  also 
apply  tliat  text  tu  Paul.  In  these  Testaments  the  canonical 
Scripturea  am  never  quoted  by  name.  Tho  only  hooka 
wbioh  are  so  quoted  are  the  'Soriptum  of  Enoch,  the 
Tables  of  Heaven*  [Enocs],  and  the  *  Scripture  of  our 
Fatlurs." 

The  author  of  this  book  was  probably  a  converted  Jew, 
though  not,  as  Cave  supposed,  a  Judaizing  f^rtttlM. 
It  s«<cms  to  have  been  written  about  the  end  tbe  aeeonA 
centutT, 

PATRIARCH,  in  Church  History,  was  the  ecclesiastical 
chief  of  a  diocese,  which  iiiciuded  several  provinces.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  this  title  was  introduced  into  the 
church;  but  before  tbe  fourth  century  tho  bishops  of  Ronaif 
Antioc1l»  and  Alexandria,  had  obtained  a  degree  of  pre-emi* 
nence  over  the  other  bishops.  In  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Great  the  bishop  of  Constantuiople  was  made  to  rank 
w  illi  the  three  jus.t  nienlioned;  unil  ei'.her  then  or  not  long 
after,  tiie  title  of  patriarch  was  given  to  these  four  prelates. 
Ttie  nuutber  of  these  dignitaries  was  increased  m  the  QAh 
century.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  reduced  under 
his  jurisdiction  those  of  Anttocb  and  Alexandria,  and  ob- 
tained the  title  of  '  Universal  Patriarch.'  The  bishop  of 
Rome  was  called  '  Prince  A  the  Patriarchs.'  The  struggles 
of  the  patriarchsof  Rome  and  Constantinople  forsupremaof 
was  tbe  chief  cause  of  the  separation  between  theSaalMa 
and  Weatern  eburcbes. 

The  powers  of  the  patriarchs  are  thus  described  by  Mo- 
sbeim : — '  They  alone  consecrated  tUo  bi&hops  who  hved  in 
tho  provinces  that  belonged  to  their  jurisdiction.  They 
assembled  jrearly  in  council  tbe  clragy  of  their  raneotive 
distrieta.  in  order  to  regulate  the  aSurs  of  the  eboreb.  Tbe 
cognizance  of  all  important  causes,  and  the  deterrnitiation 
of  the  more  weighty  controversies  were  referred  tu  ilit; 
patriarch  of  the  province  where  they  arose.  They  also  pro- 
nounced a  decisive  judgment  in  those  cases  where  accusa- 
tions were  bnHight  against  bishops.  And  lastly,  tbey  ap« 
pointed  vicars,  or  deputies,  clothed  with  their  authority,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  remoter 
provmoes.'  (Mosheim,  Ecc.  !'.!>!■.  C^nt.  v.,  pt  ii.,  chap,  'l.) 
Tliere  were  however  provinces  of  tho  empire  which  were 
exempt  fW>m  their  jurisdiction. 

Tlie  Greek  church  is  at  pnsent  governed  by  four  patri- 
arebs,  namely,  those  of  Constantinople,  Jeruialem,  .\utiocb, 

and  Alexandria. 

PATRICIANS  (iWm,  Patricii,  in  Latin)  was  the  appel- 
lation of  the  membera  of  tbe  original  houses  or  genteot  ti 
which  the  Reman  popnlus*  the  ruling  power  in  the  eom- 
munity,  was  at  Unt  composed,  and  of  their  descendants, 
either  by  blood  or  adoption.  Tbe  houses  are  said  to  have 
been  three  hundred.  Each  house  became  subdivided  into 
several  familia\  which  were  distinguished  by  a  surname, 
in  addition  to  tbe  name  of  the  gens,  which  was  common 
to  all,  like  that  of  a  Scottish  elan.  Thus  tbe  gens  Cor- 
nelia compr-^'d  tht>  f  irnilie*  of  the  Sclpiones,  the  Lentuli, 
the  Suliie,  kc.  i  betamiUcs  composing  a  gens  were  not 
necessarily  related  by  consanguinity,  for  individuals  might 
be  adopted  into  a  gens.  The  definition  of  a  gens  by  ScaeroU 
(Cic,  Top^  e.  6)  is.  that  the  members  borea  common  namc^ 
were  descended  from  freemen,  witliout  aiqr  atain  of  sbtveiy 
among  their  ancestors,  and  had  never  incomd  any  legal  dis- 
ability: they  had  common  sacred  riles,  or  sacrifices  ap- 
pointed for  stated  days  and  places.  When  a  family  becoime 
extinct  by  default  of  heirs  in  tbe  male  line,  its  property 
reverted  to  the  gens  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Gentile  and 
patron  were  tberelbre  synonymous.  Freedmen  and  their 
descendants  belonged  to  the  ?ens  of  which  they  bore  tbe 
name,  but  they  had  not  the  rights  of  the  gens,  liiat  is  to 
say,  the  gentile  righU.  Natives  of  the  confederate  towns  of 
I^tium  coming  to  settle  at  Rome  attached  themselves  to 
some  gentile  family,  tbe  head  of  which  was  styled  thnir 
patron,  and  they  wore  styled  his  dieots.  [CuKHTJ 

The  members  of  the  senate,  the  consuls,  and  the  ponti- 
fices  werv,  m  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  auionfr  the  patricians,  uiitd  tbe  yearJ65B.c 
when  Licinius  canied  his  rogations,  by  which  tbe  ple- 
beians were  admitted  to  the  eousulship,  as  well  as  to  the 
custody  of  tho  SibylUna  «  aawad  boolja.  CLmjiHT" 
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When  die  plebeians  became  eligible  to  all  the  offices  of  the 
ttaiitt  A  mm  nobility  was  formad,  ooiiaiatiBg  of  Umm  who 
had  filled  the  ofieoa  iff  oonsul.  imator.  or  earale  ndilet 

and  this  nobility  was  transmitted  to  their  posterity  with 
Um  'Jus  iouginuta.'  or  the  nglu  of  scuioj,'  up  in  their 
iMHiaM  the  images  of  their  ancestors.  Still  a  distinction  in 
•j^nion  eoatieiiad  to  prevail  io  fkvour  of  the  (etricians, 
or  older  nohility.  aa  diatingiiished  the  plebeian  ftom  fh< 
tuiltea. 

When  Constant ino  transferred  the  sc.it  of  the  empire  to 
his  new  city,  he  cbtablished  there  a  new  senate  and  a  new 
petrioiao  order,  the  memben  of  which  were  appointed  by 
tba  emperor.  After  the  fldi  of  Ibe  Wettern  Empire,  the 
officers  sent  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  administer  the 
provinef"  of  Italy  subject  to  I  hem,  were  elio.-en  from  among 
tho  ]>atrii'ians  ol  Ct>iisuintirio|ile.  i'hus  wo  n-ail  m  the  his- 
tory of  the  dark  oge»,  of  lt>.c  *  patrician  of  Rome,'  meaning 
tho  governor  or  representative  of  the  Eastern  etoperor  in 
that  city,  and  the  title  was  afterwvds  MlUltted  by  Cbarle- 
magnc  and  his  successors. 

At  Vcnico  the  name  of  patrieinn  was  given  to  llie  mem- 
bers of  the  c;reut  council,  or  supreme  legislature,  and  their 
descen<iaiit!<,  and  their  names  were  registered  in  tlie  golden 
book.  Af^er  the  decree  of  February,  1297,  called  '  La  serrata 
del  mag^ior  consiglio.*  no  new  member  was  introduced  into 
the  couiiril,  hut  ail  de!>rendants  of  those  who  had  once  sat 
in  the  great  council,  on  arriving  at  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
were  by  right  members  of  the  novereign  aiiembly,  and  pa- 
trfaMona  of  Venioei  '  Fiutiaio  Veneto*  WM  n  ttUe  of  nohihty. 
eonsidered  equal  to  that  of  any  fimdal  noble  not  a  aove* 
reign  house. 

In  other  parts  of  Italy,  such  as  Genoa  and  Rome,  the 
word  patrician  was  and  is  still  used  in  common  language  to 
denote  a  member  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  independently 
of  any  fbodal  title. 

PATRICK.  SIMON,  bom  1626,  died  1707.  a  prelate  of 
the  Enghi*li  churi  h.  distinguished  as  tlie  author  of  many 
cxcelleiu  works  in  practical  divinity  and  expository  theology. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Gainsborough,  educated  to 
Qaeen*s  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  chief  scene  of  bis 
public  laboupi  as  a  clergyman  was  the  parish  of  Bnint  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was  rector,  till  higher  prefer- 
ment was  bestowed  upon  liim  ;  he  became  dean  of  Peter- 
borough in  1679,  bishop  of  Chichester  in  1689,  and  bishop 
of  Ely  in  1691. 

The  titles  of  his  writings  will  show  at  once  their  nature 
and  tandency  to  haie  been  to  promote  Christian  piety  and 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  their  day  they  were 
much  esteemed,  and  they  are  still  valued  as  among  the  best 
helps  to  devotion  by  ?(>od  and  piouaObriitiant:  'Heart's 
Ease,'  *  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,^  '  Bxpoeitioii  of  the  Tut 
CkMntthadmenls,*  *The  Friendly  Debate,*  'The  Cbriatutn 
Sacrifice,'  *  The  Devout  Christian,"  *  Advice  to  a  Friend,' 

*  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  justified,'  'The  Glorious  Epi- 
phany.* Beside  these,  there  are  his  Paraphrase  and  Com- 
ments on  the  booki  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been 
eeveial  tfmee  reprinted. 

These  writings  arc  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Patrick'^, 
reputation.  He  also  completed  and  published  Guntuii  f! 
•History  4"  tlif  Cliurch  oC  Peterborougii.' 

PA'i'RICK,  ST.,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  born,  accord- 
ing to  Usher  and  Tillemont,  in  the  year  3  72.  The  former 
nuMses  his  death  in  41)3,  but  Tillemont  about  the  year  465. 
Nennius,  published  by  Gale,  says  he  died  fifky-seven  years 
before  the  birth  of  St.  Coliimba,  consequently  in  If.^. 

The  two  principal  antient  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  are,  that 
esniriM  by  Jbeelm,  a  Giatereian  monk,  in  the  twelAh  cen- 
tonr,  who  quotes  four  lives  written  by  disciples  of  the  saint ; 
ann  that  by  Prabns,  who,  according  to  the  Bollandists,  lived 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  both,  legendary  talcs  are  inter- 
mixed. The  chief  authentic  information  wo  possess  con- 
cerning this  saint  is  obtained  from  hia  own  writings,  hi* 

*  ConMBion,'  and  a  letter  wbkh  he  addcasaed  to  CoroUoi  a 
prhiee  Hi  some  part  of  Waleib  iftar  the  Britoro  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Romans,  who  made  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land during  St.  Patrick's  mission  to  that  country.  From 
tlie  'Confession'  we  learn  that  he  was  bom  in  a  village 
called  Bonsven  TUiemiBb  supposed  to  be  the  town  of  Kil- 
natrick  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyde  in  Scotland,  between 
Dumbarton  and  Glasgow.  lie  calls  himself  botli  a  Bi  itun 
and  a  Roman,  meaning  of  tmxed  exlractiou ;  and  says  lui,  j 
iittber  vaa  of  a  good  fiuuly,  named  Calphucniua.  Hu  mo*  1 


ther  wat  Oonehat  or  Conehessa,  who,  accoriii^  n  i« 
writocB,  «U  niece  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  Acccmiaj , 
Nenniua  (abbot  of  Bangor,  a.d.  620),  St.  PstricL'itr^ 
name  was  Maur;  that  of  Patricius  was  guni  to  bio,  f 
Pope  Celestine  wlien  be  consecrated  him  a  bi»k)p,uiii||| 
biro  as  a  missionary  into  Ireland.  a.o.  433. 

Jonoa,  in  hia  '  Historical  Account  of  ifaa  Wtltii  Bv^ 
fol..  Lond.,  1794,  p.  13,  savs  St.  Patrick  was  bom  i:; 
vdio  of  Rhos  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Iliii  festival  is  marked  on  tho  17th  of  Mwli  iuiielk-. 
tyrology  of  Bede. 

(See  tho  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  BoUaodiH^'MMl^tf 
March.'  vol.  ti.,  p.  fll7-$9t*,  Botlei't  Utu  i/AtSm, 
8vo.,  Dublin,  1779.  vol.  iii.,  p.  ITH  !S6.) 

PATRIMONY  OF  ST.  PETER.  [Vimsa: 

PATKl'NI  A,  a  genus  of  pluils  of  tbu  naturallkaj^ 
Valenaneie,  consisting  of  a  few  species  founil  ja 
China,  and  Japan,  and  to  which  the  lung-famed ffucKl 
of  the  East  was  referred  by  Mr.  Dora,  hut  whfcr:i 
formed  into  a  new  genus,  Nurdottachyt.  [biiu^a 

SwiKT  CaNK.] 

PA  IRIS nc  THEOLOGY.  (TuiotocY.] 

PAT  RUN.   [Benefice;  Pabur.J 

PATKO'N  US«  dflrived  ftom  poftr,  a '  father,' e  mm 
it  fbrmed  from  mater,  a  *  mother.*  The  relstioo  d  ha 
and  Client  (ch'cua)  in  antient  Rome  is  JiKUiKdttf 
article  Clixns  ;  but  the  relation  betweco  sfncdatibr 
bertu$}  and  hit  ptlnnua  Mquifaa  •  finr  wmk  rfffl^ 
natiOD. 

In  the  Roman  polity  penona  were  divided,  with  tsfHt 

status  or  condition,  into  freemen  {liUri)  and  slives  -i.. 
Freemen  were  again  divided  into  uemos 
a  state  of  freedom  (ingcnui),  and  those  who  bad  bttiicii> 
mitted  Uibertini).  A  manumitted  aiave  eaa  oiini  kim  | 
that  ii,  iiberahu,  *  freed,'  and  hia  muter  vbo  mmini 
him  became  his  pafr'-rnx.   The  slave  who  waitnirjaj^J 
received  the  gentuo  name  of  his  palronus  tLaflts^.l 
and  accordingly  we  read  of  a  freed  man  of  PanptjoJ 
Pompcius  Leneeus  (Plin.,  HUl,  Nat.,  xst.  3iui''> 
ft-eedman  of  Cicero  called  LaureaTullius(Plia,  Au^  '^^ 
xxxi.  3),  and  of  another  called  Tullius  Ttro,vki>»| 
quently  mentioned  iu  Cicero's  letters.  The  relaliddrxn*: 
patronus  mid  libertus  resembled  in  many  rt-bjwsiui'^ 
tween  patron  us  andcUena;  but  it  appears  that  tLuc^u^. 
rights  and  ohliijationa  irere  rather  regulated  h  pUt: 
opinion  than  fixed  by  any  nosttive  eoactmcat.  ^f*, 
nus  on  the  one  hand  was  bound  to  lake  theliliiitKv 
his  protection  ;  and  the  libertus  on  his  part  «■s^  1""W* 
wniihi  his  palronuii  by  every  aie«uis  in  ku>  ptfCtu.  * 
only  case  in  which  he  was  compelled  by  Ibe 
ma  vhen  the  patronua  or  bis  obtldien  had  bcooneiw^' 
to  aumwrt  themselToi*  In  such  a  tu»,  if  tht  (■Msi' 
his  children  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  thegowitfa" 
province  (prcnses)  their  neccssi|ous  conditioo,  it 
received  from  their  libertus  a  sum  of  money  «W7*** 
for  his  or  their  support.  ( Dig,  XXT.,  tit,  0,  s.  9.) 

The  most  important  part  however  of  tbeam*^* 
*\vci  Ti  the  palronus  and  the  libertus  was  liic  'r'*'  ' 
liie  lormcr  had  in  certain  caseii  la  the  ptupt-'} 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  latter  upon  bis  ia>^^  }' 


right  was  founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  Uv 
troni  as  the  adgnati  of  Iheir  libertl.  and  f^'^ 
they  succeeded  to  the  property  like  any  otlm 
By  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  the  lil>«»'«* 


[.Jiaturaitsh  no  one  naa  a  tigai  lo  oom|iiain  i  w  "  ->7  r 

to  the  Romans  a  great  injustice  that  an  odoptejstawiwt 

ter.  or  a\Mfc(j«  wii«i<).  should  depri*'' 

rii^ht  to  the  properly.   This  injusliue  was  i^uitJi*)? 

pitttor'h  edict,  by  which  it  was  reguUled  tiii  "^'■'^'v*? 

whether  in  the  power  of  their  father  at  the  t>i»^*^.~^ 

or  ^vhelher  they  had  been  emancipated 

another  person,  provided  they  bad  not  ^^'^T^Ifl, 

sliould  alone  bo  a  bar  to  the  patron's  right  to  w* 

and  that  if  a  libertus  who  had  no  natural  m* 

he  was  obliged  to  leave  half  of  his  properly  to  bi»  |«"*^ 

and  if  he  left  none  of  his  property,  or  leu  im*""'^^ 

bo-orum  possessio  of  half  wa^  to  l^«P*^^T^ 

against  the  words  of  the  will ;  if  th^  libsrtu*  ^^^i^ 

lenvins    adopted  mii»  n  ivUb  (in  tfMawV«**'V^ 
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Jiw  (in  manu  JlUi  fjua),  Iwlf  of  the  pnmettjr  wai  alto  given 
«■  tlw  patronu*.  (Oeiut,  uL  40.  41 ;  Imtitut^  iii.,  tit.  7, 
B.  I ;  Ulp.,  />.  xxvii.  1 ;  Dion  Cwi.,  li.  15.) 

Bjr  the  L«x  Papia  the  rights  of  patrons  to  the  property  of 
their  rich  frccdmcn  were  still  further  incrauoo.  By  lhi« 
kv  it  «M  •mctad.  that  if  a  libntut  died  l«mu(  ptoperty 
to  tk*  vdiM  «r  MitercM,  a  portitn  oT  hit  nto- 

perty  (pirilit  part)  went  to  hit  patronu*.  whether  he  bad 
made  a  will  or  died  intestate,  provided  he  had  fewer  than 
'.hrve  children.  If  ho  left  only  one  son  or  one  daughter, 
half  of  hi*  property  went  to  his  patronua,  m  if  he  bad  died 
lauing  no  son  or  daughter;  if  he  left  two  flhttdran,  a  third 
Mil  t*  tke  patronua,  but  if  three,  the  patronus  had  no 
Mm  to  any  portion.  (Gaius,  iii.  42;  Instiiul.,  lii .  tit.  7, 
1.2.) 

WiUi  r«igard  however  to  the  property  of  a  liberta,  the  ao- 
tient  law  sufficiently  protected  the  right!  «t  til*  pationus. 
iiid  fat  HmnAm  btd  ao  oeeaiioa  to  haTexwdtuta  to  the 
«Kal  of  tlM  imttar.  F«r  since  tht  patranat  wtt  the  tutor 

of  the  liberta.  she  could  r.cr  maki  a  will  without  his  con- 
sent, and  coii*equ«jnlly  couid  not  leave  her  property  to  any 
I  ne  cIm.  (Gaius,  iii.  43 ;  Ulp.,  Fr.  xxix.  2.)  The  Lex  Rpia 
iioaei  cr  Mt  free  •  UbartawM  had  brought  tatth  four  chiid- 
t-n  froin  tht  ttiMa  of  htr  falnnw.  (Gal«M»  iiL  44 ; 
Uj^.  A-,  xxix.  3.) 

The  patrona,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Papia, 
"fily  harl  i!n.'  sa:iie  ritjht  to  Die  property  of  the  libertus  as 
»a*  granted  to  the  palronus  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
•nM  not,  tifctdM  pttmnus.  obtain  by  the  prtetor'a  edict 
tho  halfof  Uwimpartyof  a  libertus  who  had  kft  only  an 
a^iopitd  MM  er  a  w{fc  er  daughter-in-law.  By  the  Lex  Pa- 
pis  however,  an  ingenua  patrona,  who  had  brought  forth 
two  children,  and  a  libertiua  |Atrona,  who  had  brought 
forih  three,  obtained  almost  the  same  righu  as  the  patronus 
IKissetHed  by  the  mtoc'a  edict;  tad  aa  inmniu  patrona 
who  had  brought  ftffth  tfirta  ehUdrto  obtdnad  the  same 
pritile^e<  n«4  wr re  given  to  the  patronus  by  that  law  ;  bnt  n 
libertiDB  puirona  in  no  caae  (Stained  the  rights  granted  to 
the  patronus  by  tha  i«aa  law.  (GWo^  ii.  49,  M;  J3t§^ 
Pr.  XXIX.  &,  6.) 

The  righu  of  a  patRNitB  to  the  propertvof  a  lAtttllt  only 
•Xteftded  to  his  direct  herede"*,  sons,  fjranasons,  ^at-grand- 
&c.,  and  never  belonged  to  his  collateral  heirs  (extra- 
hertdet).  (Gaitis,  i'l  ;  s  i  A  patronus  was  able  to  assign 
« libertns  (wUigmre  li/ieriuni)  to  one  of  hii  sona  to  the  ox- 
'lasion  of  bis  other  children,  so  that  on  the  death  of  a 
^0Clm,  tha  tan  to  whom  the  libertus  had  hota  assigned 
■M  alaoa  cntMatl  to  the  property,  which  w«t  d«a  to  the 
matronal  by  the  jus  paHoMfn.  i/wrtihdn  iii.,  (M.  8;  Dtg^ 
'0,  tit.  16,  s.  107.) 

All  tho  preceding  remarks  respecting  the  succession  of 
)i->  patronus  to  tha  praperty  of  the  lihertui,  onlj  mif  to 
ii '  property  of  thoat  liberti  who  were  Homan  cftonat. 
rh0telAK.Tti  who  wre  Latini  [Latinum  Jus],  or  Dediticii, 
lail  in  fact  no  power  over  the  disposal  of  their  property, 
he  I.attni  liberti  had  tho  pr i^  I  gijs  of  IVceTncn  while  alive, 
ut  •  they  lout  tbeir  life  and  tbcir  liberty  at  the  same  time,' 
nd  ihcir  property,  Iflta  the  peatlia  of  slaves,  came  by  the 
«x  J  uniato  the  persons  who  had  manumitted  them  (Gaius., 
«.,  96 ;  tnttitui^  iii .  tit.  7,  s.  4.)  Tho  sueeesion  to  the 
:\.>jitrty  of  the  lib'  i  !i  T  tini  differed  also  in  many  other  im- 
■riant  portieulai-s,  which  Craius  htis  pointed  out  (lii.  57-62), 
<irn  the  succession  to  the  projMjrtyof  those  liberti  who  were 
tonaan  eitaant.  By  &  detnree  of  the  senate  passed  in  ^ 
of  Ohradiot  during  the  eoMolthip  of  Lupus  and  Lar- 
aa,  it  was  enacted  that  the  propertv  nf  the  Latini  should 
a«»  first  to  those  who  had  roaiuiiiiitted  them  and  their 
SildrcM  not  disinherited  by  name,  and  aftorwards  to  their 
titer  Ijeirs.  ( Gaiug,  iii.  63 ;  ImtUut.,  tit.,  tit.  7,  s.  4.)  By  a 
mstiiutio  of  Trajan,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Latin  libertui 
Stained  from  the  emperor  the  jus  Quiritium  without  the 
nowled^e  or  against  the  will  of  his  pntronus,  he  should 
ijiiy  the  pi  i\ ili-'i^os  of  a  R<:)man  citizen  i,viiilf  ln'  livod,  but 
inuld  be  rei^rded  as  a  Latinus  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
I'l  sliould  have  no  power  of  leaving  his  children  as  his 
Jredes;  and  that  he  aboald  only  be  aUowtd  to  make  a  will 

*  at  tt  laava  Ut  paliouat  Mt  haif,  or  if  "Mie  ttttev  wtva 
iwiHing  to  become  his  heir,  of  substituting  anolhor  in  his 
ace.  (Gaius,  iii.  72.)  This  constttutio  however  was  a  little 
tered  by  one  of  Hadrian,  who  gave  with  certain  eondilions 
>•  atoia  nrivflaatt  to  those  LaUiri  who  had  obtaioed  tha 

•  ^9Umm  tm  Iht  wiFtiw,  m  If  «i7  M  ^^Mmk  it 


byadecreeofthtiMiala  wthaLnt^SliaSentia.  fGhiiHb 

Ui.  73.) 

These  la''^  were  however  very  much  altered  by  Justi- 
nian. He  gave  to  the  liberti  Latini  and  Dediticii  the  sama 
privileges  as  those  liberti  possessed  who  Were  Roman  oiliF 
sens.  He  alto  anaetad,  that  if  a  libertus  or  liberta  left  lees 
property  than  aneanttd  to  tiio  value  of  100  aurei,  the  pa* 
tronus  bad  no  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  property,  provioed 
they  ma«lo  a  will ;  but  if  tboy  died  intestate,  leaving  no 
children,  then  the  patronus  succeeded  to  the  property  by  tha 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tafatoa.  If  the  property  of  the  libertua 
or  liborta  was  of  more  value  than  190  aureft  and  thoy  loft 
children,  the  patronus  had  also  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the 
property;  hut  if  tliosc  hbi-rti  or  libertee  wliolefl  no  children 
lii  l  ■.titestale,  tl.  '  ii.itrunus  succeeded  to  the  whole  of  the 
property,  and  if  they  made  a  will  without  leaving  any  part 
of  their  pro|NVtf  to  the  natronus,  then  he  had  a  right  to  a 
thud  of  the  property,  and  not  to  a  half,  at  vaa  frnnatiy  Um 
case.    (Initttut.,  iii.,  tit  7.  s.  3.) 

(Gaius,  iii.  ;iy-7tj ;  Ulpian,  Fra^w..  xxvii.  1-3;  7; 
xxix.  1-7;  Instituttonei,  »ii..  tit.  7,  De  Suecettione  Libtt' 
toruvi;  tit  8,  Z)»  Adtignatione  Liber torum;  Digest.  37, 
tit  14,  DgJuTB  Bitnmiiui  38,  UL  £.  DtBmit  JUbmio- 
rum ;  3«i  tit  4,  Dt  Mgnmdit  Libmit ;  CoOaHo  legwn 
'  Mo$aic.  et  Unman.,  xvi,  8,  9;  Unterholzner,  Vebardatpa- 
I  tronatitche  Krbrecht,  in  the  Zeihehrift  fur  Geachiehttiche 
Rechtm-isseunchaft,  5lh  vol.,  1st  part,  Berlin,  I62;i;  and  the 
artielee  Clibms,  Latinum  J-vs,  and  LiBARTixua,  in  thit 
work.) 

PATRCVNYMIC  (worpwvv^ic)  »>  a  name  given  by 
grammarians  to  those  words  which  express  the  name  of  a 
person's  father  or  ancestor.  Thus  Achill  i  .  ■  ulled  Pehdcs 
(the  son  of  Pttleas),  Agunemnon  is  slyle<l  At  rides  (the  son 
of  Atreiu),  &c.  In  the  EnElish  language  we  have  no  wotdt 
of  thit  description,  hnt  in  fianorit  and  uraak  thqr  aia  mj 
common,  especially  in  Sanscrit,  which  hat  ta  many  at  thirteen 
different  terminations  to  f  riti  such  words,  namely,  a,  aki,  Ciy- 
ana,  dveuii,  Syanya,  ineya,  ir^a,  (ya,  era,  aira,  ktu/anii  ki, 
yo.  In  Greek  the  most  common  masculine  termination  is 
itUt,  ta  Ceerop-idet,  a  descendant  of  Cterops ;  soma  patrony- 
roici  are  formed  by  adding  tots,  at  ^ron-ton,  tmton  of 
Kronos.  Sec  Feminine  patronymics  in  Greek  arc  com 
monly  luiiued  by  adding  id  (in  the  nominative  lij,  is 
Tantal-is,  gen.  Tantat-id  oi,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus,  In 
Lithuanian  tome  patronymics  are  formed  by  adding  no,  aji 
JiinouHta,  tha  ton  of  Janow  or  John  (Pott's  Eljfnw9gUdk$ 
For»chimg$Ht  ToL  ii,  p.  fi79)|  wlikh  termination  May  per* 
haps  be  conneetad  with  the  Lkdn  an-tw,  which  fbma  tuoh 
patronymics  at>  Or/at-t-tc/iu,  one  of  the  family  of  Oolaifia% 
^£tmU-anm,  oiie  of  the  family  of  Jimilius,  &c. 

PATTERNS.  (Jonnected  with  the  subject  of  patenU  is 
the  eepyright  of  daiignt.  Ify  a  teoent  Act  of  parliament 
(S  V(e.,  o.  17).  tlM  tnvmtor  or  pnrehtter  or  proprietor  of 
any  design,  *  for  a  pattern  or  print  to  be  either  worked  into, 
or  worked  on,  or  printed  on,  or  painted  on,  any  article  of 
manufacture  being  a  tissue  ui  d  xt  '.o  fabric;  or  fur  the  mo- 
delUag,  or  the  casting,  or  the  embossing,  or  the  chasing,  or 
the  attgiminfi  ^  c'her  kind  of  impression  or  omai> 

ment  on  any  article  of  manufacture;  or  for  the  thtpa  or 
configuration  of  any  article  of  manofiieture.'  mav  aaeura  tlw 
sole  c  ^uid  bcnedt  of  such  design  to  himself  for  twelve 
months,  and  if  it  be  applied  to  metal  work,  for  three  years. 

He  must  take  or  send  to  the  office  of  the  Registry  of 
Dariins,  WelliaClan'atreet  North.  Strand,  three  copies  or 
dfawhigt  of  Ut  det^ ;  one  of  which  will  be  filed  by  tho 
registrar,  a  second  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  third  relumed  to  the  parly  registering,  with  a  cer- 
tiQcate,  which  cartiitala  «  bf  tfaaAtthald  lohaovidBnat 
of  registration. 

Every  article  mnulMtuod  aoootding  to  such  design 
mutt  htve  thereon  the  name  of  the  first  registered  pn>' 
prietor.  the  number  of  the  design  in  the  register,  and  tht 
date;  of  th.)  registration. 

Any  person  pirating  a  design  thus  protected  i»  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  from  6/.  to  30/.  fur  each  oueoee,  which  mav  be 
rtoovarad  hjr  an  aelion  at  hnr*  or  by  summaii'  prooatdiug 
bolbre  two  mtctstratei. 

Registered  designs  may  bo  tmi»ferred  from  one  person 
Ui  anuther,  in  which  case  the  latter  is  entitled  to  be  regi»> 
(ered  es  the  proprietor.  Printed  fhwni of  iwh trantfl>i»ai» 
tnnplied  at  the  ofilce. 
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■ory:— For  registering  each  design,  including  certificate, 
1/.  It.;  if  metallic  substances,  3l.3s.;  for  each  Tulio  pai;e 
of  the  certiRcalo  at'ier  the  flrst,  5a  ;  in  c;)8c  uf  Iosh  of  ccni- 
flcate»  tninslcr  of  design,  demand  for  »ieftrcti,  &c.,  setircl) 
flor  design,  5s. ;  registering  transfer  of  design,  eitber  total 
or  pturtislj  W.  Is.;  cettiQIng  des^  subaequeiit  to  regutra^ 
tioti.  1/.  I». 

Tliii  Act  apph'c=;  lr>  di^signs  for  alt  sorts  of  fabrics  and 
ni;inutarUire»,  with  tha cxctpliaii  of  lace  and  those  provided 
for  uii  K  r  the  caUco  printers'  Acts,  27  Geo.  III.,  c.  39  ;  2')  I 
Geo.  Ill,,  c  19;  34  Geo.  III.,  c.  23;  2  Vic.  c.  13.  By 
these  Aets  the  inventor  of  •  new  pattern  matr  restrein  any 
one  from  cnpyir.i;  hi>r!f"?ig:i  for  three  monllis,  by  printing;  or 
stamping  his  name  upjii  thu  end  of  tiich  piece  of  the 
fabric. 

All  communications  with  the  Office  for  Kc<;istmtion  of 
Designs,  inchidinj^  the  detiglMlheiDselves,  pas»  free  Through 
the  General  Post,  whatever  may  be  their  weight.  The  fees 
or  a  mon^-order  may  be  sent  and  the  eertincate  received 
in  the  Name  man.ier  free  of  allospeDtO. 

PATTI,  [Messi.na.] 

PATUXENT.  [Maryland.] 

PATZCUARO.  rMKxtCAH  Statss.] 

PAU,  a  town  in  the  i>outh  of  F^nce.  capital  of  the  de- 
partmout  of  Ba«^e-i  Vy'u'-cs:  it  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
tlie  Gave  do  Pan,  above  -lUO  nules  in  a  direct  line  west- 
soutli-west  of  Paris,  (ir  VM  miles  by  the  roatl  thrl)n^b 
( )rb'Miis,  Liuioi^i  s,  liordcaux,  Roquefort  and  Aia' ;  ui  13"  J 
N.  kt.  and  0*  23'  VV.  loilg. 

Pau  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  erected  here  by  the  princes 
of  B^sm,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  as  a  place  of  secu< 
rlly  from  t!ic  hi)-,tilities  of  the  Saracens,  flw  mtonrieii 
site  of  the  castle  was  marked  out  n  ith  stakes,  and  from  the 
B^nrnais  word  paou  (in  French  pieu),  a  stake,  the  town 
takes  its  name.  It  sprung  ap  and  increased  gradually 
under  the  shelter  of  toe  castle,  which  continned  to  be  the 
rp?!ir1enrc  of  the  prinrcis  of  B^'arn  until  the  accession  nf 
Henri  IV.  to  the  throne  of  Kran<  e.  lymis  XIII.  estab- 
li.iheil  n  parli.imcnt  in  the  tii\v[i,  and  l^oui-  XIV.  founded  a 
university,  but  it  never  atlauK.il  any  di'gree  of  celebritv. 
The  town  is  titnated  on  a  height,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts bf  a  deep  ravine  crossed  by  a  bridge:  tlie  principal 
part  of  the  town  is  on  the  south  iiidc  of  the  ravine.  There 

fi  subnrb.  called  'the  Lower  Towp,'  on  ihc  bunk  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau,  at  the  fool  of  the  height  on  which  the  town 
stands.  Pau  is  well  laid  out ;  the  houses  are  tolerably  well 
built,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  mortar  or 
eement  The  poorer  houses  in  the  tnburbi  are  ehieflj  of 
pebbles  laid  in  very  hanl  morlnr.  Tim  principal  object  of 
interest  is  the  castle,  the  birthplace  of  llcnri  IV.,  on  the 
west  sirlc  of  the  town.  Tlirs  bnil(]in,x,  winch  was  erected 
in  place  of  the  original  castle  of  the  Bcflrnat»  princes,  is  an 
irregular  Gothic  structure,  striking  from  its  vastness  and 
interesting  from  its  historical  associations.  It  is  kept  in 
repair  by  the  government.  The  room  in  which  Henri  was 
horn  and  the  torluise-shell  which  served  for  his  crudle  arc 
sliU  iihown.  The  casllo  commands  a  beautiful  ond  exten- 
sive prospect,  and  has  a  fine  park  attached  to  it.  There  are 
two  places  or  squares  in  Pau»  that  of  La  Comidie,  the 
latoer  and  Uner  of  the  two.  and  the  Pbee  Royale.  planted 
with  trws  flnd  adorned  with  a  fine  pedestrian  statue  of 
Henri  IV.  in  bronze*  There  are  aUo  soveral  proroe- 
Badcs. 

There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the  Gave  do  Pau,  oommuni- 
cating  between  the  suburb  of  *the  Lower  Town'  and  the 

neighbouring  town  of  Juran9on,  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
lliBreare  a  eotirt-house,  a  market-bouse,  with  a  fountain 
in  front  of  if,  and  sevcrdl  promenades.  The  popnlaiiun  of 
Pau  in  ISJl  was  1U,597  for  the  town,  or  11,286  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836,  12,607  for  the  whole  commune. 
The  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  manttAwtara  of 
MTpets  and  of  linens,  especially  table>1inen  and  BCaraeis 
hsndkorchief';,  dyeing,  and  lunnlni^.  Trade  is  carried  on  i 
in  hams,  salted  le;^s  of  nec5.c,  and  oiher  provisions,  wines, 
ci'tii  i:i  yarn,  cotton  f;o>>(ls,  and  coar.'^o  weollens.  Thsn  aie 
two  good  weekly  markets  and  Ihrw  yearly  fairs. 

.  __*  tT><»  iMa»  rrvSaei>i  nn*  of  Uou:«  XiV.  rraeiad  hrlfie  mtnhtrri  of  th«t 

h  jjMIJ^  'IJ*  t»«  iJMm-n  v«  i»lw<l  forUio  rtntiw  of  llanr)  1\  .  l..  il  in.;  I  t  iDif  able 

^r'^^^'^iaTOttt  <T>.I;.  u.ok  tiifit  ruVrligr  It*  iuaeribillK.  in  thf  Bfjrn.aia  illalm-t, 

^^C*'^     ****  hrnlt,  *Tk»  fa  tt«snwiwa  af  sw  ipwat 

Th*«li««»r«»  i  -       -  - 


•tHuuf  of  iiwte  *Tk»  fa  tt^snwiMi 

itiijPliwsllyfleeiiywJ  «sabunek«Bda 


Pau  has  several  fiscal  govemmeot  offices,  a  ConrR)uk,of 
court  of  justice,  having  jurisdiction  ovi'r  the  thrre  irptrt- 
ments  of  Hasscs  Pjri'iiee?..  lluutes  Pyr^nw^,  and  Lirfa; 
an  Acadi6mie  Univ«r»itaire,  whose curcuitiscoextenuTewii 
the  jurisdietion  of  the  Ck>ur  Ko>  ale ;  a  royal  colligt,  iMbi 
museum  and  a  eoUeotton  of  'pbilesophuBl  instruMBt.,! 

SaUie  librarj  of  14,0M  vduma^  a  eolMeiidB  at  pictato,i 
rawing-sohool,  an  agrioidtuial  soeieiv»atlMaliK,ad|«^ 
lie  baths. 

Pau  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jesuit  Pardies,  s  ^ood |^ 
metrician  and  astronomer ;  and  of  Bernadotla^dMjMit 
king  of  Sweden* 

The  arroudissometit  of  Pau  comprehends  an  irei  i?f  M 
square  miles:  it  is  divided  into  eleven  cantons  or  djtnt^ 
each   under  a  justice  of  the    pea<-e ;  and  comjrnbni 
*iU4  commune!!,  with  a  population,  m  1^1,  of  1I7,^<V 
1836,  122,404. 

PAU  U  ST.,  the  great  AposUe  of  theGtnlilai,  wipMlr 
eeBed  Real,  wesborn  at  IVrsns  in  Ciliets.  ThmghiAr 

of  ibe  tribe  of  Rcniatnin,  and  a  Pharisee  of  lie  m.*'.  tgi 
sect,  ho  was  by  birth  u  Roman  cilixeu,  a  ptiwlege  iniionir: 
from  bis  ancestors,  upon  some  of  whom  it  had  be«ii  <\{'«fA 
for  services  nModered  to  the  state.  (LerdnerJ  V»}mi 
his  nativity  is  net  known.  He  was  present  at  tbenu^ite 
of  Stephen,  r!4,  nn  which  occ!^<;icr!  he  isfirstmtnvl-f.  i" 
our  notice,  and  is  called  a  younc;  man.  He  learned  th**;' 
tent  inakui^,  not  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  jc:  ^ 
tioo  of  his  life,  but  because  it  was  a  custom  asauiig  kkiin 
to  instruct  their  youth,  even  of  tli«  highest  re«|icetslsldt,ii 
some  mechanical  art>  Having  been  edwated  to  th  \i» 
ing  of  the  titioes,  fbrwhidi  TVnaue  was  then  highly  eeltVnat 
(Strabo,  p.  673.  Casaub.),  and  in  which  he  uiiduubttdivtsM 
great  proficiency,  he  weul  to  Jeru^lcni  to  stuiiy  m  !» 
and  traditions  of  hit  people  under  Gamaliel,  a  dutiiigui>W 
Rabbt.  Being  a  man  of  great  talent,  anient  mini  la^ 
flexiblo  rsaolotioa,  and  being  devotsdly  attseM  •»  ^ 
institutions  of  his  country,  whose  ori^ii  .r.vl  sntiqsH*  »!* 
impressed  and  fascinated  his  luia^iuiuiou.  ho  rooMspi*'^ 
Willi  Qiarin  and  aiiMcly  the  pnt(;ross  of  tlie  lies ret.KS 
Accordingly  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  lo*^ 
the  Christians,  and  pursued  them  with  such  seal  ud  no- 
lenting  fury,  that  bis  conduct  towards  them  is  dcn^d* 
'hr<>athin(r  out  threatettings  and  slaughter.'  HtftCMn 
le'.t  1,  fi  (  11  the  Sanhedrim  to  the  syiuyogiic  of  tWJ«« 
at  L>aniasrin<,  and  also  to  the  govemur,  aultKinsios  ^^J* 
apprehend  and  bring  to  Jerusalem  whomsoever  of  tlx 
etples  he  might  find  there.  Whitn  on  his  jourt>«?  1^ 
this  purpose  his  miraeulons  eonvwslon  teok  plan.  ^ 
particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  ninth  clMfias 
the  •  Acts  of  the  Apo<^iles.'  This  event,  so  im^^ 
in  its  results  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Cbmtn^^^ 
occurred  a.i>.  3d,  two  years  after  the  erucifi»OD  i>(  < 
Lord. 

After  his  baptism  at  Damascus  he  went  into  Artyi.  b 
A.D.  38  we  find  him  again  at  Damascus;  tnd  f m 
place,  as  likewise  from  Jerusalem  shortly  after,  h«*»»'** 
]>oded  to  Cficape  secretly  and  by  nighti  in  ooa^'^*'^'^^ 
the  perseverance  with  which  the  Jew*  soegbt  ^•^^■^ 
ppuaoliine  with  so  much  bohtnese  and  success  xhe  tt-p^ 
which  he  once  laboored  to  destroy.    From  Jt;ni^  '* 
retired  tuTaraiis,  his  native  city,  m'd  was  cmpl'syt*! 
yesir-.  in  propngalitii  the  tailh  through  the  n«igl»l»«-'^ 
regions  o(  S\ria  and  Cilicis.    Up  to  this  time  tb«pr"d"*t 
of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  other  apeatlea  had  been  toahA* 
the  Jews ;  but  the  eonversbn  of  OMHielius,  s  f^^^^ 
very  signifleunt  indication  that  Christianity  w:»$  irt'f'** 
not  for  one  country  or  one  people,  but  lor  all 
wiihoui  distuH-lion  of  race  or  nation.    1  his  was  i-'-  ■ 
sion  inferred  both  bv  the  apestles  and  thu  J«wtiiiic«»'^ 
at  JamNbm.  ImiiMdintoljr  thatefure  the  object  ofi^ 
mtaiiMi  mM  «Kiended;  and  instead  of  being  rNtnftvJ 
the  ohildren  of  Abraham,  now  oomprebeuileaatt 
Into  this  trreat  idea,  that  of  founding  a  reliu'iun  fjf  *j 
entire  human  racti,  St.  Paul  enteiW  with  all  the  un!  ' 
devotion  which  characterised  his  mind.   He  dep^nrJ 
Tarsus  a-o. 43 ;  and  in OMyunetioa  with  Barnabas,  *'>•<> 
been  sent  from  Jerusalem  fitr  the  purpose,  prcaebe^ 'I* 
gentiles  at  Antioch  with  the  grcat<  ,t  success.  Bu> '"^ 
views  he  had  formed  of  Christianity     ii  universal  r«l«;** 
suggested  to  him  the  propnely  of  enlarging  tlie 
his  IdMurs,  and  of  carrying  the  K^pel  to  more  'na^*]'^ 
vfAoM.  lb  tliiiiracfc  bptad  BaiBibMf«l*i«i"<'^ 
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iftiiited  (Jetii  siiK)  j  tnd  h9  commetieedt  hn  flnt  BpMtolie 
ouriMjr  A.P.  45.  ten  yean  after  hit  cun version.  In  company 
nth  Barnabas  aa«l  Mark  Uie  evaogelisl,  he  sailed  from 

ielciicia,  and  succes^ivtly  vi<jtted  Salainis  atul  Paplins  in 
he  lile  of  Cyprus ;  I'erga  in  Pamphylia,  uud  Antiocb  in 
'isidia;  Iconiuro.  Lysira,  and  Derbe,  in  Lycaonta;  and 
sade flODViirta and  fomidtd  flbunbeg in  th«aepluea.  At 
be  end  of  two  yean  be  returned  to  Antiocb  itt  Syria.  While 
(Antiocb  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  important  rontrn\Tr>y 
'ith^me  Jcviftb  Christians,  who  asserted  that  circumcision 
necessary  tf)  be  observed  by  o^iivcrls  to  tlie  new  faith. 
•U  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  Chriatianily 
Dtirdy  Bupeneded  the  Moaaielaw.aad  required  confarmity 
J  none  of  ita  rites.  The  question  was  referred  to  a  rottndl 
f  apostles  and  eldi^rs  at  Jenisal.-m,  who,  after  nmcli  <lcli- 
er:itiim,  dociilcd  in  favour  of  the  view  which  St.  l*aul  liad 
ikon.  The  decision  was  declared  to  have  received  the 
kttction  of  tlie  Holy  Ghoat,  and  it  was  communieated  to 
be  feotile  eunTerta  ai  Antiocb  and  other  places. 
In  the  year  50,  St.  Paul  commenced  hts  second  apostolic 
)umcy.  I^'aving  Antiocli,  and  pas^siriL;  tliroiigli  S)ria  and 
ahcia.  he  trareraed  tiia  whole  extent  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
ame  to  Troaa.  From  Troaa,  in  obedience  to  the  direction 
fa  vision,  be  sailed  ofer  into  Surope ;  and  after  preaohing 
he  gospel  at  Pbilipni.  Thesaalontca,  Bert»a,  ana  Athens, 

rnved  at  Corinth,  where  lie  abode  n  mr  :n:<\  a  luilf,  ni:  1 
rw  eminently  bucccssful  iu  tstabubi^.i)^  «tri  iu>|>oft.tta 
Jiiriatian  community  in  that  leame<l,  wealthy,  ami  vohii>- 
uous  city.    From  Corinth  he  sailed  (o  Epbosus,  and  thence 

0  Cicsarea;  and  taking  Jerusalem  in  his  way,  letomed  to 
latjoch,  A.D.  tiS.  Durinf;  this  journey  he  wrote  hia  two 
Rustles  to  the  Thessalonians.  and  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
itas  ;  the  two  former,  and  probably  the  latter,  from  Corinth. 

Having  rcnmmcil  a  6hurt  tiiuo  at  Antiocb,  he  set  out 
ipon  hi<i  third  and  last  apostolic  journey,  a.d.  &4.  He 
weed  the  cburoties  in  Galatiaaiid  Pbnrgia»  and  Ibenee 
erne  to  Ephecos,  where  he  lived  about  two  yem.  Here 
ip!  in  the  nciphbounnaf  district  of  Asia  Minor  he  preached 
guipel  with  so  much  suceeiss,  that  not  only  wcr«  gieat 
iticnbm  cijnvcrted  to  Chri^iiianity,  but  those  who  practised 
oouitations  and  magical  arts  and  otber-grosa  supustitions, 
ir  wrhich  Bnhesus  was  notorious,  tenouneed  tbdr  fraotices, 
•urct  their  books  and  divining  instruments,  and  profcs*ed 
heir  faith  in  the  new  religion.  After  the  disturbance  raised 
y  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  uf  whicli  an  account  is  gi\en 

1  th«  19tb  chapter  of  the  '  Act»,'  the  Aposile  defined  it 
xodeat  to  leave  Epbosus.  He  went  to  Troaa,  and  thence 
mawd  em  inioBuni|MbTiiiting  tha  cbucdiaBwhieh  he  had 
hated  in  Macedonia  and  Gneee.  From  Corinth,  where 
lercniained  about  three  nionlhs,  lie  returned  by  Macedonia 
^  A<sia;  and  taking  ait  afr«.s;ttoiiale  farewell  of  the  elders  of 

'  Epbesian  church  at  Miletus,  embarked  for  Ca>sarea,  and 
jruaioalofl  hia  journey  at  Jeruaidein,  aj>.  58.  On  this 
ourtiey  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from 
•pbesua;  his  first  Epistle  to  Tiiuothy,  the  one  to  Titus  and 
h«  tecontl  to  the  Corinthians,  froiu  Maceduuia;  and  bis 
'Ipisllc  to  the  Roiiian.^  i:  i.ra  Li  iiittClU    HmW jWHIINiya  OO- 

aaied  him  about  Uiiri>'L:L  \r:^n. 

While  St.  Paul  was  at  Jerusalem,  some  Asiatic  Jews, 
tnog  ium  in  the  Temple,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  popu< 
Ma  a^fainst  him  by  denounciug  htm  as  a  dangerous  and  do* 
:cti\e  agitator,  who  was  aiming  to  abolish  all  distinction 
^-lae«in  Jew  and  gentde,  teaching  things  contrary  to  the 
tv  of  Moses,  and  polluting  the  holy  Temple  by  introducing 
ta  unotccumoiMd  heathen  within  ita  pireeinets.  The  mob, 
Nsed  by  this  afipaal  to  their  panions  and  tlietr  prejudices, 
ould  undoubtedly  have  murdered  the  .Apostle,  had  he  not 
een  rciicucd  by  the  officer  of  the  Temple  guard.  The  sub 
SflUcnt  events— his  examination  before  the  Sanhedrim,  his 
efence  before  Felix  and  Agrippa,  his  long  confinement  at 
•aa^  bia  appeaUng  to  the  emperef,  and  bia  arrival  at 
ieiae,  a.o.  61,  after  a  most  tempestuous  pa^sa;^,  are  cir- 
Htstantially  related  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  Arts.  He 
Gained  in  Rome,  m  hi.s  own  hired  house,  under  the  cus- 
'dy  of  a  soldier,  tor  two  years;  and  wrote  his  Epistlea  to 
«  Epkeeiana.  Philippians,  Colosaians,  Hubrows,  and  to 
lulcoMMi.  Tha  Sciipture  htaloiy  hera  leaves  bioii  but  it 
probable  that  after  bis  flrct  impHeonnent  at  Rome,  wbieb 
ruiinatcd  A.n.  C3,  lie  visited  Judsa,  Asia  Minor,  and 
niece,  and  returaod  to  Rome  a.d.  65,  where  he  uas  im- 
itoned  a  second  lime.  '  Knowing  his  departure  to  be  at 
md/  he  wrote  his  second  Kpistle  to  Tiuxothyj  and  it  is 
'Pposed  ho  suflTcred  «Dar^FVd«]i>.  Mt>  66, 
J*.  C  No.  1979, 


St.  Paul  was  an  extraordinary  man.  and  peeoUifly  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  he  liven  and  the  mission  to  which 
he  was  called.  He  was  accomplished  in  all  the  learning,'  of 
the  age;  was  brou;;ht  up  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the  most 
skilful  jurists  of  the  East ;  posse&scd  a  powerful  intellect, 
which  was  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care ;  was  strong  in 
(iMling,  finn  in  resolution,  qoiek  in  perc«ption»  and  sound 
in  the  decisions  of  his  judgment.  He  bad  too  much  pene* 
tration  to  be  himself  easily  deceived,  ami  too  nu;cli  honesty 
to  attempt  to  deceive  others.  II ii>  devoted  attaclitnent  to 
the  old  and  time-honoured  institutions  of  his  nation,  am^ 
the  seal  and  ability  he  displayed  in  their  defence;  bia  ani' 
bition,  mental  power,  and  restless  activity ;  and  the  well« 
grounded  appruhensiions  with  which  the  preaching  of  Jesuit 
and  his  diftciples  had  filled  the  imairinatiuns  of  many,  and 
which  he  alone  seeuuMl  competent  to  ili^jipate,  combined 
to  make  him  an  object  of  general  attention  to  hia  country -> 
men,  and  |Mqiaie  fer  him  a  career  of  distinction  and  emolu- 
ment. Hm  oonveraion  therefore,  which  involved  the  losa 
of  an  bia  brilliant  prospects,  has,  next  to  the  miracles  and 
resurrection  of  our  Ixird,  been  justly  contemplated  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  memorable  events  cunnecicd  with  the 
early  history  of  Christianity.  So  deeply  imprcsricd  waa 
Lord  lorttleton  with  its  importance,  that  he  considered  ita 
soffieient  demonstration  of  the  divine  aotbority  of  the  re* 
ligion  1o  whii'h  the  .\j>ostle  was  a  convert;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  his  'Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St, 
Paul; 

From  being  a  furious  zealot,  a  fierce  and  unrelenting 
persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Jwms  Christ.  St.  Paul  be- 
came a  disciple  himself,  and  a  most  energetic  advocate  of 
the  faith  which  he  had  once  attempted  to  destroy.  After 
his  conversion  St.  Paul  was  iiulefat liable  in  preaclniif; 
the  gospel.  His  nerscverance  never  itred,  hit  courago 
was  never  daonlea.  He  was  the  main  instrument  of 
carrying  lb*  Cbrialian  taligion  among  (be  Gentiles ;  and 
in  (bis  mission  his  laboars  ware  oontinned  through  a  period 
of  many  years,  and  sprer.d  over  a  Ici  ritory  of  va^t  cMeiif. 
Jmbi'ii,  Svria,  and  espccmlly  A&ia  Minor  uero  filled  uith 
monuments  ol  his  zeal.  He  aUo  passed  over  into  Europe, 
where  he  made  converts  and  pUtnted  churches.  In  Uiia 
righteous  cause  he  was  deterred  by  no  difBeuliies  and  no 
persecutions.  Hi<  (groups  together  in  one  passage  the  dan- 
gers which  he  h  id  encountered:  he  speaks  of  toils,  stripes, 
|)ri>ons,  deaths:  of  bem^  stoned  and  sliipwrecked  ;  of  penis 
ill  the  city  and  in  the  wilderness,  oi\  dry  land  and  on  the 
ocean,  from  fhlaa  friands  and  open  foes ;  of  watchings  and 
wearinesa,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  cold  and  nakedneas. 
*  We  see  him,'  says  Paley,  *  in  the  proseoution  of  his  pur- 
pose, travcllinpE  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by 
Ine  magistrates,  scourged,  beat,  stoned,  left  for  dead  ;  ex- 
pecting wherever  he  came  the  same  treatment;  yet,  when 
driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  tba  next;  unsabdved 
by  anxiety,  wanl^  labour,  pamentkn,  tad  thaproipeet  «f 

dealii.' 

'i  he  exertions  of  this  great  Apostle  in  the  cause  of  Chris" 
tiantty  were  not  confined  to  bodily  toil  and  personal  instruc- 
tion, lie  was  the  autbor  of  fourteen  epistles  to  individuals^ 
and  to  churches,  on  various  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
practice,  and  discipline.  These  epistles  constitute  a  very  con- 
siderable  and  most  important  part  of  the  New  Trstiuneiit. 
They  show  him  to  be  a  man  of  great  genius  and  great  abdiii^s ; 
of  clear  conception,  fervid  imagination,  lofty  intellect,  and  a 
large  and  liberal  heart.  Uis  a^le  is  strong  and  animated; 
unlabouiad  and  witbout  artifice  in  its  eonstruetion ;  often 
I  token  and  abrupt;  it  abounds  in  transitions, and  briefaud 
i.4pid  allusion  to  existinfj  errors,  practices,  and  habits  of 
thought,  from  which  he  draws  the  most  apt  illustrations.  IIo 
addresaci,  by  turns,  the  intellect,  tlie  imaguiation,  the  pa;bsians, 
the  heart.  He  unites  asevcro  logic  with  the  noblest  eloquence. 
The  loftiest  truths  are  made  subservient  to  the  most  sober, 
pure,  and  rational  morality ;  a  morality  essentially  practical, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  human  character  and  human 
circumstances.  If  he  exhorts,  it  is  with  intense  earnestness; 
if  he  reproves,  it  ii  in  Iba  q>irit  of  sympathy  and  kindtWM; 
and  whotlwr  be  reaaooi,  or  adviiei^  or  admonishai^  or  eoB" 
soles,  a  manly  gravity  and  seriousness  nervade  his  tbougbtc 
Full  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  his  subject,  his  ideas 
How  from  him  with  irresi'^tible  rapidity  ;  and  borne  along 
by  the  sublimity  of  his  theme  and  the  vastne.vs  of  bis  con- 
ceptions, he  stays  not  to  arrange  his  words  and  adorn  bis 
periods.  Hii  Mrfuinflntt  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  oi 
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bii  mdw;  tanitiiBM  diiclMinf  in  •  few  vordt  the  pro- 
feundeet  views  of  Chriitmn  ttiitfi .  Hit  a|>pe»U  to  the  |>a6- 

■ions  are  tqually  e(T'i'<-tivo.  Ho[ic  and  fear  aic  iin|iortaiit 
•prings  ot  bumau  acllQii  ;  to  ih&^e  be  addresse:^  htuiiic'lt',  us 
well  as  to  tho  reason ;  Dot  by  cold  speculation  on  abslmct 
ilnaiMe,  but  bj  the  solema  infUlihUities  of  a  letumction 
from  the  deed  to  en  eternity  ef  happitieM  or  tnuery.  With  a 
like  mastery  and  success  lie  interests  the  aflcctions  and  the 
higher  moral  faculties.  Though  disclaiming  the  '  enticing 
word*  of  man's  wisduin,"  liu  loiiM,  when  the  occasion 
required  it,  use  the  arts  and  display  the  aecompluhiiient* 
of  the  rhetorician.  H»  apeechee  in  the  i^lkt  AnotUtf 
are  worthy  of  the  Roman  senate;  and  his  answers,  wiicn  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  nroposed  to  him  by  the  court,  arc  ,  tia' 
diNlitiguished  for  their  aadress  aivl  tlu  n  (li;<aity.  At  llu:  '  dan 
tame  time,  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  whether  amon;; 
the  Jews  in  Pisidia,  or  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra,  or  the 
poliabed  Greeks  at  Athens,  or  pleading  before  Felix  and 
Agrippa,  his  discourees  are  adapted  with  admirable  judg- 
nieiit  and  ability  to  tlie  character  and  capacilics  of  his  sii\e- 
ral  audieiires.  On  tho  subject  of  St.  PauTs  wniuigs,  s«e 
Dr.  Harwootl,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Newimi. 

There  is  a  tradition  in  the  church  that  Paul  wu  beheaded 
near  Rome,  end  buried  about  two  miles  from  the  eity,  in 
the  Via  Ostiensi-i.  A  inagniflcent  cathedral  dedicated  to  his 
memory  was  Itmit  over  Ins  t;rave  by  Constantino.  '  But  his 
noblest  raoiuimt'iK,'  ii)»>ei  ves  Dr  Hales,  '  consists  in  his 
immortal  writings,  which,  the  more  tlicy  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  ad- 
mired to  tho  latest  posterity  for  llu-  most  sublime  and 
beautiful,  the  most  pathetic  and  iiuprc^sivo,  the  most 
knrnol  and  profound  epaeunooi  ofChriatiaB  piety,  oratory, 
and  plnlofcophy.* 

PAUL.  ST..  CATHEDRAL  OF.  ri.^ND<ix.] 

PAUL  OP  SAMO'SATA  waa  choson  bishop  of  An- 
tioeh  in  A.n.  260.  In  consequence  of  being  i>uppo!ied  to 
hold  heterodox  opinions  concernins;  the  person  of  Chn^t,  a 
synod  was  assembled  at  Antioch  about  a.d.  2C-I,  to  inquire 
into  his  sentiments.  After  holding  several  meetings,  this 
agrnod  was  unable  to  extract  from  Paul  an  avowal  of  his 
Btta|ieeled  heresies.  In  the  year  269  another  synod  was  eon- 
veuL'd  on  this  bu»iness,  con*i'^iin:i  of  a  brio  mnilier  of 
biiiiop.s,  at  which  Malchion,  u  rhelorician  and  pie»byter  of 
tho  church  at  Anlioch.  succeeded  in  convicting  Paul  of  the 
orioneous  opinions  imputed  to  him.  He  was  excommuni- 
cated by  this  synod,  which  wrote  an  epislle  to  GKonynius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  to  the  cburthes  nf  tlie  empire.  t;is  iiiL; 
tho  reasons  for  their  decision.  Fniguicnls  of  ilus  e |u>lU; 
have  been  preserv  ed  by  Kiisebius.  Though  deprived  of  bis 
bishopric.  Paul  refui>ed  (prol>ably  under  tho  protection  of 
Zenobia,  who  is  known  to  have  favoured  him)  to  give  up 
*  the  house  of  the  ehurch'  till  the  year  872  or  273.  when  the 
htshops  who  had  exoommonieated  bira  applied  to  the  em- 
peror Aurelian,  who  compelled  Paul  to  yield.  Tl  is  proba- 
ble that  he  cotilinued  after  this  to  propagate  liio  doctrines. 
His  followers  formed  a  sect  under  the  name  of  Paulians  or 
Paulianistst  wbtob  seems  to  have  luted  to  the  fifth  century. 
They  were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  who  ordered 
those  baptised  among  them  to  bo  re-bapti'-cd. 

Tlie  accounUi  wc  l.avc  of  his  doctrines  are  not  very  clear. 
The  synodical  epistle  of  the  council  which  deposed  him 
speaks  less  of  tbem  than  of  his  personal  character,  which 
is  represented  as  marked  by  pride  end  arrogance,  hatii^bti- 
BiSam  the  exercise  of  his  auibtrify,  and  great  lore  ofpKmp 
and  display.  He  held  some  secular  otlice  together  with  Ins 
hisbopric. 

Tho  following  statement  of  his  opinions  by  Mosheim  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judginp,  to  bololera* 
bly  correct:— 'That  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  exist  in 
God.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  facnlties  of  reason  niiJ 
activity  do  in  man  ;  llia!  Ciirist  was  boin  a  mere  man;  but 
thai  leas'in  or  wisdom  of  tliu  Father  (Ictcendcd  into 
liitn.  and  by  bmi  wrought  miracles  upon  eUrtb,  and  in- 
ttructed  the  nations;  and,  Rnally.  that  on  aerount  of  this 
union  of  the  divine  Word  with  the  roan  Jesus,  Chriit  might, 
thoui^h  improperly,  be  called  God.' 
(Lardner's  CrgdibUitjt,  pt  li.,  chap,  xliii.,  sect,  8;  M»»- 
'  "I  S  Eceinimtieal  HUtory,  Cent,  iii,  pL  il,  obap. 

15.) 
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sect. 


PAUL  THE  DEACON,  or  PAT7LUS  DIA'CONUS, 
C^ied  also  Wamefridue  from  his  father's  name,  was  born 
about  the  year  740,  at  ibetownof  FriuU  (Forum  Julu).  He 
MNBMAtiMhaa  t9  th«  cmart  Of  RmIui^  kiog  of  tb*  Loor 


bards,  and  afterarards  Cshont  763)  he  left  the  eourt  and  was 
ordained  deacon  of  the  church  at  Aqiiilcia.    He  return**! 

In  ilie  ronrt  on  tlie  invitation  of  Dcsiderius  successor  of 
Kachis,  by  whom  he  was  made  chauceUor.  About  the  put  ' 
of  his  life  which  followed  tlie  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  gf 
I>esiderina  by  Charlemagne  in  774,  ve  know  nothing  f« 
eertain ;  but  the  most  probable  aocaunt  it,  that  ho  retired  Is 
a  monastery,  and  nfJerwards  rnlcred  Ibc  celebrft'ed  nivma*- 
tety  ot  Monte  Casino,  whence  he  addiess*d  to  Chai  letii^tgi  s. 
in  the  year  781,  an  elegy,  in  which  he  implores  the  releaw 
of  a  brother  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Lombard 
war.  About  this  time  Charlemagne  appears  to  have  attached 
liim  tn  liis  roiirf.  lie  was  employed  to  inslrnct  in  Grtel; 
cleitrsmen  who  wi!re  to  accompany  the  eujj>eri>f't 
liter  Roli  nde  m  her  jmirmy  to  Constantinople  lo  1* 
married  to  the  son  of  the  empress  Irene.  Paul  vm.ti 
France,  and  stayed  some  tine  at  Motz,  of  the  earlfbishoos*! 
which  city  he  wrote  a  history.  He  afterwards  retutnod  ts  ■ 
Monte  Casino,  where  he  died  about  tho  year  799. 

As  a  poet  I*aul  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  extravagart 
terms  of  praise  by  his  contemporary  Peter  of  Fisa.  iIk 
poems,  which  arc  really  good,  constat  dtiefhr  of  bymn»  itsi 
other  ahmt  jpieoee  in  Latin.  Hia  laaw  leatalioweTer  chic|^ 
on  bis  mertta  as  an  historian.  His  worka  were. — l.  *  Hi>- 
toria  Misoella.'  a  Roman  history  consisting  of  t»enty-f»nr 
books,  of  which  the  first  eleven  contain  the  history  of  Eii..-> 
pius ;  the  next  five,  by  Paul  himself,  contain  the  per>i 
from  the  reign  of  Valentinian  to  that  of  Justinian ;  ib^ 
remainiuf  bootca  are  attributed  to  tandulphna  Baeax.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  in  Muratori's  Nernm  ftalicafn'it 
Scnptori  i.  *  De  Gestis  Lonf^obardaruiu  Libri  .Sex."  » 
history  of  the  l^»mbar<ls;  his  m«»sl  valuable  work.  TLn 
also  IS  contained  in  Muratori's  collection.  3,  '  Gieeta  £|Nt- 
coporum  Ifetensium.'  4,  'Life  of  St.  Gregory  tbe  Gicil' 
5.  •  Excorpta'  from  Festus  De  Verbontm  Sigriificali(\'f. 
[Fkstts.]  There  are  also  extant  a  collection  of  Homibti 
and  two  Serui  ins  w  hich  are  attributed  to  him. 
(.Murutori.  lierum  Jtal.  Script.;  Biographie  Vmteri^i*-i 
PAUL  THE  SILEMHARY.  the  son  of  Cjm  aii 
grandson  of  Fk)nii»  waa  «f  o  udde  DunUy  and  poiNwsad  <l 
great  wealth.  He  held  in  tbe  palace  of  Juatinian  the  afire 
of  ehief  of  the  Silcntiarii,  a  class  of  persons  who  had  ine 
enre  of  the  emperor's  palace.  When  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  (m 
Paul  wrote  a  description  (or  fc^patfic)  of  tbe  edifice  vn 
Oreek  h«ntneteti,  with  a  prooemium  eoneistir^  cf  194 
iambic  verses.  It  is  evident  from  this  poem  ihrit  !  *w 
a  Christian.  This  work  was  edited,  with  notes  and  a  LatiS 
translation,  by  Du  Caii^o,  Paris,  1670.  Paul  was  also  ti  3 
author  of  a  poem  cotitlod  <i£  iv  VLvd'mt  dtfyi^,  and  of 
sev^  Bpigianib  wbidi  are  induded  in  the  Greek  Aaibs' 
logy. 

(Fabricii  BMmihcca  (Jrcrca,  cd.  Ilarles,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4^r; 
and  vii.,  p.  681.) 

PAUL  L  succeeded  Stephen  ill.  ni  the  see  of  Rome  xsy, 
757.  He  was  involved  in  disputes  with  the  I^ngobeid 
king  Deeiderius,  and  sou^t  the  protection  of  Pepin,  ksos 
of  the  Franks.   He  died  in  the  year  768. 

P-lUl.  II.,  a  Venetian  by  birth,  (succeeded  Pius  II-  t"> 
1464.  lie  began  by  correct ing  abuses,  and  checking  tl'« 
exactions  of  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  the  Papal  couri, 
who  levied  oontributiotts  at  pleasure  from  those  who  bed 
oeeasion  to  apply  to  Rome  for  licences,  rescriptti.  and  e^r 
official  papers.  Tie  endeavoured  also  to  form  ii  leaL'ue  i  T'!'* 
Christian  princes  again&t  tho  Turks,  who  threateitcd  iui}  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  proclaimed,  in  1 468,  a  general  ppac* 
among  the  Italian  governments,  threatening  with  ex- 
communication those  who  did  not  dbserre  it.  niul.  in 
14  71,  gave  to  Borso  of  Estc  the  investiture  nf  Ferrara  vitb 
the  title  of  duke  as  a  feudatory  of  thp  see  of  Ron'.c  [Errs. 
HritrsKOF.]  An  academy  had  been  formed  nt  Ron  f  tor 
the  cultivation  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  and  pbilf>- 
logy,  of  wbieb  PomponiusLeBtus,  Platina.  and  other  learavd 
men  were  members.  Paul,  who,  unlike  his  prcdcceew 
Pius  II.,  had  no  tasto  for  profane  learning,  became  sus- 
picious of  tlie  .nradcinicians  aiul  their  meeting*.  Soracorre 
probably  excited  ins  suspicions,  by  accusing  them  of  tnCd<'l«ty 
and  of  treasonable  dea^[iia.  The  academy  was  proscribed* 
aome  of  its  members  ran  nn^i  othera  want  aeiaed  and  u>r- 
tared,  and  among  them  Pfaitina,  who  aller  a  yeei^'a  iropriMn- 
men t  was  rele;i'~ed  throHRh  the  hittrceision  of  several  <"»r- 
dinals.    It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Platina.  in  bis 

*  JUtm  of  (lie  Popub'  vblob  m  moto  sftenruds  wior 
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Lxttis  TV.,  dill  not  spare  the  memory  of  Paul  II.  But 
9Si<i(i^  i'Utiiuv,  olhci  couleuiporary  writei*s.  surh  as  Corio 
tniuirato,  an  anonymous  chronicler  of  Bulugno,  and  the 
tonkJacopo  Fihppo  of  Be<^»mo.  all  apeak  unfavourably 
r  Ibit  pope-  Paul  II.  died  suddenly,  in  July.  1471.  and 
as  succeeded  by  SixtuslV.  Cardinal  Querini  hi-  un  It  r- 
.kea  the  defence  of  Paul  II.,  in  his  '  Vindicuc  udvcrsus 
ialinam  aliosquc  Obtiectatcres.' 

PAUL  III.,  Cardmal  Alc«sandro  Farneae»  succeeded 
lement  VIL,  in  Oetobcr,  1  j3-l.  At  that  time  the  most 
rgent  applications  were  made  by  the  various  states  of  Eu- 
•pe  to  Rome  for  the  assemblingof  a  general  council,  which 
us  required  liv  iI-.l-  state  of  the  Wi'^tcru  rluiu  h,  fli^tinrti-d  ! 
f  ilxt  schism  o('  Luther  and  Zwiiigli.  a*  well  as  by  ibatuf 
[enrj  VIII.  <>{  Kngland.  Paul  however  took  a  lonji;  lime 
icondidar  before  ke  ftually  acceded  to  the  request,  and  ii  was 
i\y  in  1542  tbat  be  issued  the  bull  of  convocation.  In  the 
I'  .iii  time  lie  (■•vcommunifMlcd  Ilciny  VII 1  ,  ar,d  relfiisfil 
ka  tiil>iL< from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  by  which  meaiiure 
a  hu-tt  I  cd  the  total  a«paratk>D  of  England  froro  Rome, 
a  1640  be  san«tioined  tb«  mw  order  of  tbo  Jeauita.  Tbe 
ar  between  Frtnm  I.  and  Cbarles  V.  oceaaione^t  a  fbrtber 
L-liiy  in  the  assembling  of  the  council,  which  wus  finally 
;)cncd  at  Trent  in  1546.  Tiiat  nstenibly,  which  waji  pro- 
>'r\i*id  several  times,  transferred  lu  Bologna,  and  aflerwards 
imoTOd  again  to  Trent,  did  not  terminate  i(a  aitiinga  till 
S63,  long  after  PauPa  death. 

Paul  was  very  anxious  lo  agjjnindisc  hh  own  faniilv.  He 
ud  a  natural  son.  Pier  Luit,'i  KarnLsi-,  \viii>in  ho  liix  uinde 
uke  of  Castro,  and  aflerwanh  iliikc  ot  I'minn  and  Pla- 
nus. For  bit  grandaon  Oliavio  Faruese  lie  obtained  tbe 
and  of  Margaret,  a  natural  daughter  of  Cbarles  V.,  and 

if.dc  him  duke  of  Camerino.  The  popo  subdued  tlip  petv- 
Ic  of  Peruo^ia,  had  revolted  agairist  lum.  put  tn  iKaili 
jveral  ot  tlie  U'likTh,  and  Ir.idt  a  O't.nlfl  to  keep  lliu  ti'.i- 
ans  in  awe.  He  ako  attacked  the  Colonna,  tbe  raost 
owerful  baronial  fkrotly  in  the  neigbbourbood  of  Rome, 
M>k  all  iheir  strong  holds,  and  uhlige^l  the  member^  of  ih.it 
iraily  to  take  refuge  in  the  fh-f- which  they  held  m  tiie 
.;i  duni  of  iNuidos.  Hu  sent  a  contingent  of  12.000  foot 
ud  about  1000  horse,  under  hij  grandson  Duke  Ottavio,  to 
)in  the  emperor's  army  in  Germany  against  the  Protestant 
rinces,  atiu  he  afterwards  strongly  opposed  tho  relitriuus 
acification  granted  by  Charles,  in  1547.  under  the  name  of 
'Interim'  In  the  same  yejr  Paul  rei  eiv<.'d  llie  ncwi  of 
tragical  death  of  his  son  Pier  Luigi,  who  wa^t  murdered 
I  Piaoenza,  where  he  hod  made  himself  odi<>ut>  by  his 
rranny  and  his  lust.  Overeono  by  grief  at  tbe  nawa,  be 
^l  hia  two  grandsons,  Ottavio  and  Cardinal  Fames*,  who 
ere  with  bun  at  tho  time,  to  take  warning  from  their 
ji tier's  death,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God.    Having  ae- 

-  d  (he  succession  of  Parma  and  PiacKM  to  Pier  Luigi's 
Ml.  Paul  died,  in  November,  1549,  at  ft  very  ndvanood  age, 
nd  wtia  aueceeded  by  Julius  III. 

PAUL  IV.,  Cardinal  Gianpietro  rarnffi,  who  was  of  a 
oble  Neapolitan  family,  succeeded  MiticcUus  II.  in  1555. 
\c  waa  old,  haughty,  intolerant,  and  mtcnt  upon  aggran- 
.uiaff  hia  nepbewa.  He  Quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of  iipaio, 
rho  sent  tbe  duke  of  Aloa  with  an  army  fnm  Naples  to 

'ivade  the  pajial  territnn  .  The  duke  a  haticed  to  the  £;alc3 
(  Rome,  but  alter  boino  dctuuustraliuus  a  peace  wa^  con- 
la  Itid  in  1557.  Having  learned  that  his  nephews,  one  of 
(hum  he  bad  made  a  cardinal,  were  leading  a  most  disso- 
ole  lifb,  and  were  plundering  both  the  people  and  the 
reiwury  rf  ihr>  church,  he  banished  them  from  Rome  in 
oi!).  Pu  i!  iV.died  shortly  after,  eighty-four  years  of 
ji;.  lie  liad  hi\  :\  a  Z'.'alous  a;!vofa;e  of  the  tribunal  ol' 
he  Inquisition.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  hi»  death  beeatne 
tiDwn,  the  people  of  Rome  rose  in  insurrection,  ran  to  the 
ciaon  of  the  Inquisition,  wounded  a  Dominicau  monk  who 
cted  as  commissary,  delivered  all  tho  prisoners,  and  burnt 
he  pai  eio.  They  then  tiiiew  ilawn  the  statue  uf  the. pope, 
r)iiig  out  'Death  to  ibu  Caratlas.'  The  tumuU  lasted 
e^cral  days,  after  whieh  the  conclave  eioet«d  a  mm  pope 
ly  tbe  name  of  Pius  IV.,  who  instttutad  nprooeaa  aninst 
be  ncpfaewB  of  the  late  pope,  two  of  whom,  Gaidinal  Ca- 
ifTa  and  the  dnt;c  of  Paiiano,  wero  found  gniUy  oftttVenl 
'nmcs,  and  put  to  death  in  1560. 

(Botta,  Siorta  if  Iialia,  b.  10}  Gaiaeeioiti,  Cotteetaiuu  AtV- 
lonca  de  I  'ila  Auli  IF,) 

PAUL  v..  Cardinal  Gnmillo  Borghcse  of  Siena,  »uc- 
i»edei!  Ivt.' )  XT.  in  ! C(i5.  when  lie  v  as  fiT^-thvi  c  v.  nrs  of 
Uis  tirst  act  was  a  dispute  with  tbo  senate  oi  Venice 


concemin?  two  eccTe-iiasstics,  subjects  of  that  state,  who,  be- 
ing accused  of  hiiiuous  crimes,  uere  on  itioir  trial  before 
the  civil  magistrate.  The  pope  asscrtc  1  that  clerical  men 
could  only  be  tried  by  their  bishoni.  and  aa  the  VeneliaQ 
senate  maintained  their  ritrhti.  Paul  laid  Venice  under 
interdict.  The  -enate  I'orbide  the  i)u!)lioation  of  the  Lull, 
ar.d  as  the  members  of  several  uionastjc  Oidctii  professed 
ili.it  liicy  e  >uld  not  continue  to  (  ei  i  irm  religious  worship 
til  a  country  placed  under  interdict,  they  were  allowed  to 
quit  Venice,  and  the  aenaie  appointed  aerular  priesta  to 
perform  sei-vice  in  their  stead.  The  people  rcnniine  1  j  er- 
feclly  quiet,  and  the  bishops  and  vicars  conittiued  tliuir 
I'uiieiions  as  usual.  It  is  ii  ]  ■li  it  d  tliai  the  ^ran^vieai'  uf 
the  bishop  of  Padun  having  said  to  the  podesti,  or  civil 
governor  of  that  city,  ibat  he  oiit;hl  to  act  cunformubly  to 
the  inapiratioo  of  the  Holy  Gho3>t,  the  pode^t&  lephc^  to 
bira  that  he  understood  th^t  the  Holy  Olio»t  had  already 
iiisjorud  thi-  Council  of  n  with  the  lesoluti  in  of  lja:ii;iu;^' 
all  Ulo.^e  who  would  not  obey  tho  orders  of  the  senate. 
(Botta.  b.  15.)  Paolo  Surpi.  the  senator  Attlonio  Quit  inOb 
and  others,  wrote  in  defence  of  tbe  Henate,  and  Cardinal 
Baroniua  and  Bellarmino  wrote  in  defence  of  Rome.  There 
were  three  points  at  issnt-  1  e'»cen  the  pope  and  the  senate: 
1,  the  senate  had  made  a  decree  that  no  new  convent  ot 
relgious  congregation  abould  be  Ibu tided  without  their  per- 
mission ;  2,  that  no  propertv  or  perpetual  revenue  of  anjr 
kind  should  be  bequeathed  to  tne  churcb  without  their 
apprr.batiuii ;  3,  that  elt  i  iral  men  accused  of  crimes  should 
be  judged  by  the  secukr  power  like  other  citizens.  The 
iving  of  France  and  the  emperor  took  tho  part  of  Venice, 
the  court  of  Spain  that  of  tbe  Pope,  and  Italy  waa  threat* 
ened  with  a  war  like  that  of  tbe  Investitures.  Henri  IV. 
of  I'lMHOe  howevr-r  prriposed  his  mediati.in.  and  sent  to 
Vi'Uice  Cardinal  d«j  Juycuse,  who,  at'iei"  ciHisuliing  uuh  iho 
seiKitc,  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  sui  (  ccekd  in  effecting 
a  con)piumi>c.  The  decree*  of  the  seoaiu  were  maintained, 
but  tho  two  clerical  eulprita,  in  eomplianoe  with  the  wish 
of  the  French  king,  were  given  up  to  the  pope, 'saving 
tlie  right  of  tho  republic  to  punish  all  offtiudurs,  clerical  or 
lay.  witliiii  its  dominion^.'  U|>on  this  arnngeinnnt  bein^ 
made,  liie  inierdict  was  removed.   

In  1614  Pope  Paul  had  a  dispute  with  Louis  XIII^  OH 
account  of  a  book  of  the  Jesuit  Suares,  entitled '  Defetuio 
Fidei.'  in  which  the  author  maintained  that  In  certain  eases 
It  nas  lawful  to  inoidiT  kiiiLjs.  This  book  was  publicly 
burned  by  sentence  of  tho  parliament  uf  Farts.  The  pope 
maiuiained  that  he  was  the  proper  authority  to  deeide  upoa 
the  contCDta  of  works  concerning  religious  and  moral  oo^ 
irines,  and  that  the  book  ought  to  have  been  referi«d  to 
him.    This  ofltair  was  likewise  settled  by  a  t  umpromise. 

The  pope  was  in  the  meantime  Ubc fully  employed  in  re- 
forming many  ahu!>es  in  the  tribunals  and  other  oHiccs  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  in  embellishing  the  city  of  Rome.  la 
this  respect  be  ranks  amung  the  roost  distinguished  pontiA 
for  his  f:ni"ounii;nment  of  the  fine  arts.  lie  colart^ed  tho 
Vatican  and  Quit  inal  pnlacc*.  restored  llie  ehui  eh  ol' SaiUa 
.Maria  Maggiore,  constrncti  1  or  repaired  aqueducts,  made 
additions  to  the  Vatican  library,  collected  statues  and  other 
antiquities  and  built  the  handsome  villa  Mondragone  at 
Fra.scati.  lie  established  the  fortune  of  tbe  Borghese  family, 
which  43  one  uf  the  wealthiest  of  the  Roman  families. 
Paul  V.  died  in  1621,  and  was  succeeded  by  (Jn  .^ory  XV. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Peter  III.  and 
Catherine  II.,  was  born  m  1754.  He  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  death  of  his  brother  Ivan,  in  1763^ 
made  htm  heir  appaient  to  the  crown.  He  bad  good  in- 
structors, but  "^^as  tiraled  with  |^;eat  .'-tri'tiies-,  by  his 
mother  as  long  as  she  iivcd,  and  &iudiuusiy  kept  in 
i^rnorance  of  all  public  affairs.  She  often  cxproshcd  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  bis  judgment  and  disposition,  and 
it  is  believed  that  she  would  have  disinherited  him  had 
she  bren  able  to  do  it.  In  1776  Paul  niairicd  Mary  of 
Wiirteiuber:^,  an  amiable  princess,  by  whom  he  had  four 
sons,  Alexander,  Con^tantine,  Nicholas,  and  Miehacl,  and 
several  daughters.  In  1780  he  travelled  with  bis  wifia 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  under  tho  title  of 
•Comte  du  Nor  !.'  On  his  return  to  Rus>>ia  ho  continued 
to  live  in  retiremen!,  al  ihe  eoun^ry  residence  of  Gatshino, 
thirty  miles  from  Petersburg,  and  hib  sinis  and  daui;hters 
wore  educated  at  court,  under  the  eve  of  the  empress. 
In  1796,  on  tbo  death  of  Catherine.  Paul,  then  42  yeara 
of  age,  emerge*!  from  his  restraint,  and  waa  pvockitmed 
emperor.   He  began  by  causing  wlcmu  funorol  honouta 
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to  bo  paid  to  hit  flither.  together  with  th»  late  «mpr«n, 

sinl  for  this  purpose  he  had  the  cr»ffln  coritainin^  liis 
body  removed  fro  in  the  place  where  it  had  buen  dcpusttcd, 
and  placed  in  the  ehurch  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  of 
Catherine.  Paul  also  weal  in  person  to  relaase  the  Polish 
pttriot  KoMiuzko.  who  was  eonfincd  «a  •  itato  prisoner, 
not  however  in  a  dungeon,  some  have  «atd,  hut  in  n 
private  houi*.',  iiii<)cr  a  luilitary  guard,  and  he  ca\e  liiru 
niuiK'v  to  eiiahlo  him  to  go  and  live  in  the  United  States. 
He  likewise  liberated  I'ototsky  axid  the  other  uufortuimle 
Poles  vho  were  confined  at  BchlwttdlMirg  and  Othflt  tof- 
trcsses.  These  acts  of  tba  new  «nipeR>r  gave  bopaa  of 
a  g:oud  reign,  but  Paul**  oharaetar  aoon  showed  itaelf  in 
all  its  capncioiisiiess  and  violence.  He  liked  to  interfere 
in  the  ui»sl  iuinuie  details  of  police  and  of  military  dia- 
<^Hine;  lie  forbade  the  wearing  of  roBlld  hats  in  the 
strMta  of  PatenbutK;  bo  Uk«wua  proBeribed  trowsen 
aod  froek  eoata,  and  faveral  foreigners  were  ill-vted  in 
consequence  of  these  absurd  rr},'ulatioi5s.  Any  one  who 
met  him  in  the  street  was  obli^'ed  to  take  off  his  hat, 
even  in  the  severest  weather,  ond  ladies  weic  re(iuiied 
to  alight  fkom  their  carriaKOs.  For  the  former  convenient 
dveaa  of  the'  Rustian  inihntry,  consisting  of  a  jacket 
and  panffl!oons,  he  substituted  the  German  uniform, 
With  iniled  coals,  j^patterdashcs,  and  queues  bedaubed 
with  prease  and  fluur  as  being  cheaper  than  powder 
and  pomatum.  Thu  caused  mucti  discontent  among  the 
Boldieni  and  numerous  deaerlions  a  thing  almost  unknown 
tiU  then  in  the  Russian  armjr.  In  tho  same  spirit,  Paul, 
whoso  only  wish  was  to  alter  rather  than  to  improve,  re- 
modelled all  the  departmenth  of  administialion,  and  all  the 
courts  of  the  empire,  tii  conat.<qucnco  gf  which  iUuu!>aiida  of 
civil  officers  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  his  foreign  nolitica  Paul  at  first  neeroed  diapoied  to 
adopt  a  svsteto  of  tiailtnditjr  in  the  great  quarrd  betwoen 
Franco  and  the  nllied  powers.  But  he  soon  became  alarmed 
lit  the  projjre^s  of  the  French  arms,  and  at  the  etieroaeh- 
mcnts  of  the  Frencli  tlirectoi)' ;  the  uuasion  of  Switzer- 
land, of  Home,  Naples,  Malta,  and  Egypt,  determined  him 
Ibr  war.  He  had  an  army  of  from  4U,t)00  to  50.000  men 
assembled  in  GaJlicia  by  Catherine,  and  ho  ordered  it  to 
join  the  Austrians  and  march  upon  Italy.  The  veteran 
Suvnrrow,  the  most  di!«tiQg;uished  general  of  Russia,  who 
had  been  di&niissed  by  Paul  soon  after  bis  acc«8siont  for 
faafiuf  sneered  at  hi*  narlinat  innovations  in  Uio  waaf, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  expedition.  For  an  teoottnt 
of  hia  aueeeaaflilinnipatgn  in  Italy,  in  1799,  see  Sowabsow. 
AnotikOr  Russian  army,  40,000  strong,  under  General  Kor- 
sakow,  was  sent  lu  join  thu  Archduke  Charles  in  Switzer- 
land. Tiiii  army  was  defeated  by  Masscna,  at  Zurich,  in 
September,  1799.  A  third  army  was  sent  to  join  the 
Bngliah,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Holland,  and  that 
expedition  also  failed.  A  fourth  Russian  army  was  em- 
barked  in  a  fleet,  which,  joined  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  con- 
quered the  Ionian  Islands,  and  assisted  in  restoring  the  king 
of  Naples  to  his  continental  dominions.  In  the  cud  bow- 
ever,  Paul  was  sorely  disappointed  iu  his  roilitaiy  expecta- 
tions. His  best  general.  Sawarrow,  aAer  the  oonqoeat  of 
Italy,  havins^marehed  into Switxerlnnd  to  Join  his  eonindcs 
ihcrc.  arrived  just  after  the  defeal  of  KorsaVow,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat  throut^h  the  .\lps  of  Glans  into  the 
Grisons  country.  He  and  hii  army  were  recalled  by  the 
emperor,  and  Suwarrow  arrived,  desponding  and  in  bad 
health,  at  Petersburg,  where  he  «oon  after  died.  Paul, 
who  had  broken  the  heart  of  the  veteran  by  nttributing  to 
him  the  disasters  in  Switzerland,  in  which  lie  had  bad 
110  part,  lelented  toward?;  hiiii  in  his  last  moments,  sent 
to  intjuire  bow  he  did,  and  allowed  the  grand-dukes,  bis 
sons,  to  go  and  visit  him.  Paul  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
without  publithtn;;  hia  reaioa  for  it ;  he  oflended  the  allies, 
hut  at  Iheaatne  tine  made  no  proposals  of  peace  to  France. 
He  thus  displeased  everybody,  and  showed  himself  fickle, 
passionate,  and  weeiV.  His  private  conduct  partook  of  the 
same  character.  He  became  more  stern  and  morose, 
showed  suspicion  of  everybody,  and  was  disliked  bjr  all. 
The  soldiers  detested  him  for  his  vexatious  minntoneaa  in 
diacipliae,  the  nobility  for  bis  rude  and  often  cruel  beln- 
riour,  and  men  of  information  for  bis  proscription  ofbouks 
and  journals.  Paul  chose  to  quarrel  with  Kngland  because 
slie  would  n  jt  j;i%o  up  M;d(n.  He  had  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  and-maslcr  of  the  order  of  St.  John,  after  the 
death  of  the  grand  master  Homneach,  and  be  expected 
Eoglaad  to  give  «p  the  island  to  Um.  AAer  the  batUe  of 
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Marengo^  Bonaparte  bethought  Iiimself  of  profiling  by  this 

di>.pofilion  of  Paul,  in  order  to  gain  bis  friendship.  H« 
accordingly  collected  all  the  Ru!U>ian  prisoners  in  France, 
clothed  them,  supplied  them  with  mu&kets,  and  sent  them 
back  to  Ruaaia.  Thia  produced  its  effect,  and  Paul,  wb* 
had  proelaimed  himself  the  champion  of  legitimacy,  be* 
'■  UT'  all  on  a  sudden  a  great  admirer  of  Bonaparte. 

Ills  next  step  was  to  seize  the  Eii^jli-^h  \essels  and  uthet 
property  in  hi.s  harbours,  bei-au&e  England  bad  scut  a  fleet 
to  Copenhagen  in  August,  16U0,  to  oblige  Denmark  to  ac- 
knowledge the  navigation  laws  and  the  right  of  search  of 
neutral  vesaels.  In  December  of  the  same  year,  Paul  coa> 
eluded  a  convention  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  whiek 
Prussia  soon  after  acceded,  by  which  the  right  of  search  uf 
neutral  vessels  was  declared  an  attempt  against  iha  se\-c- 
reign  rights  of  the  nation  to  wbkli  tltey  belonged,  aad  a 
ai|uadron  of  the  four  Baltio  powan  waa  to  be  aaaenibled  d 
protect  their  merehant  Teasels,  and  renst  any  uttemM  at 
searching  them.  In  consequent  e  of  ibi.s  step  England  p-t 
an  embargo  upon  the  vessels  of  the  Baltic  powers.  P*.*. 
now  sent  an  agent  to  Uonaparte,  and  friendly  comrauuici- 
tions  wore  re-established  between  France  and  Russia..  Bo- 
naparte even  aeoepted  Paul's  mediation  in  favour  of  tbs 
court  of  Naplc!,  which  was  still  at  war  with  France.  Coui;» 
KalitschefT  came  to  Paris  as  nmbaAsador  of  Russia,  and  «i 
received  with  great  distinction.  *  France,'  said  B<./iiajarie 
publicly,  '  can  ally  itself  onlv  with  Russia,  for  Ru«sii  ii 
mistress  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  and  »he  holds  Uis 
keys  of  India  in  her  bands,  and  the  emporor  of  aodi  a 
country  is  truly  a  great  prinoe.  Fkul  is  eeoentrte*  hnt  bs 
has  at  least  a  w  11  of  htsom.*  (Thtbuidcau.  Le  Cmmtet 
et  f  Empire,  ch.  xiv.) 

After  peace  was  concluded  at  Luneville  betweea 
Franoe  and  Austiia,  in  February,  1801.  Bonaparte  aeorsilf 
conoerted  with  the  eonrt  of  Russia  the  plan  of  an  exp»> 
dition  to  India.  Thirt^  thn  iind  chosen  French  trix;.- 
were  to  march  into  Poland,  aiul  iiierejoin  an  equal  iiuiak; 
of  Russian  infantry,  besides  lO.OiKi  Cossacks  and  other  irre- 
gular cavak)',  and  thence  the  allied  ai  tny  was  to  proceed  Is 
the  bordeia  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  cither  to  embark  and  cms 
that  sea  or  march  by  the  wayof  Persia,  whose  consent  was  soli- 
cited by  the  two  powers.  (Tbibaudeau,  ch.  xv.)  McanLccc 
(  England  liad  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic,  under  admirals 
Parker  and  Nelson,  to  diuoivo  the  maritime  coalition.  Oc 
the  2nd  of  April,  Nelson  attacked  the  Danish  fleet,  and  u. 
the  4th  an  armistice  was  signed  between  Denmark  aod 
England.  IVhile  the  armistice  was  being  eonduded.  oe«« 
arrived  of  the  sudden  death  of  Paul,  which  happened  m  lire 
night  of  the  2'lth  uf  March.  The  Baltic  coalition  was  thereby 
dissolved.  A  conspiracy  bad  been  formed  among  tlw 
officers  near  tbo  person  of  the  emperor,  who  went  in  a  body 
at  night  to  hb  apartments,  and  presented  him  an  ad 
sbrlivation  to  sign,  on  the  score  of  menla.1  weaknc&s. 
Paul  refused,  saying  '  he  was  emperor,  and  would  rema  n 
emperor.'  A  scuiUe  endued,  in  which  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  overpowered  and  sirnngltid.  Uis  son  Aki^- 
andcr  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

When  the  newa  arrived  at  Paris,  Bonuparte  wat  grsalty 
rexed  and  mortified.  Talleyrand,  to  calm  him,  ohseitcd 
that  *  this  was  the  customary  mode  of  abdication  in  Rus»ia.' 
According  tu  thu  practice  of  those  times,  the  French 
papers  intimated  that  England  was  privy  tu  the  conspiracy : 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  Russians  had  become  wear)  of 
Paul's  caprices,  which  bordered  upon  insanitjr,  and  thepUn 
of  forcing  him  to  abdicate,  though  not  of  nuuderin^  h.-r.. 
appears  for  some  time  previous  to  have  been  discu.^iti 
among  the  members  of  the  court,  and  even  of  the  Impcrisl 
family,  as  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity.  At  tbo  news  id 
his  death,  the  whole  city  of  Peteishur;,  tho  army,  nobls^ 
and  people  rejoiced. 

PAU  L.  FATHER,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Coundl 

of  Trent.  wliDsc  original  name,  before  he  embraced  the 
monastic  prolcajiioii,  ^vaa  Pielro  Soipi,  was  boru  at  Venice, 
in  the  vear  1552,  of  a  respectable  commercial  family.  Il» 
father  however  was  unsuccossfol  in  trade ;  and  hin  motlier« 
a  woman  oF  sense  and  Tirtue,  was  early  left  a  widow  in 
indigent  c'rcumstanccs.  Fortunntely  her  brother  w.is  tli:- 
ni"'stt  r  of  an  excellent  .^rho  jl,  and  under  bis  careshe  pl».:i.u 
her  son,  who  from  infancy  displayed  an  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  study.  Before  the  completion  of  bis  fourteontk 
year,  he  had  made  great  progress  m  m*themutu-3  and  logM 
as  well  as  in  general  literature;  and  at  that  bnyiah  sje. 
having  become  a  pupil  of  the  logician  Capella  of  CretnoBs, 
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rlio  w;^  nf  il  l  Servite  order,  tliia  connection  led  liim,  con- 
rary  to  the  uii^ent  advice  of  liis  uncle  and  mother,  to  adoiit 
he  same  monastic  babit  and  rule  with  hii  praceptor.  la 
lis  twtnUeth  ywt  he  solemnly  took  the  tows  of  the  order. 

At  tfie  same  period,  the  abdity  which  he  displayed  in  a 
)ubHc  disputation,  lield  at  Mantu;\,  diirint;  a  i-liapler  of  his 
>rder,  attracted  the  favourable  nytice  of  tlie  icigciuig  prince 
»f  the  house  ofGonza^,  and  ho  was  ai>iiointcd  to  the  pro- 
e«or»htp  of  divinity  in  the  cathedxaL  of  that  city.  But 
hough  he  was  honotiicd  wifh  many  mailts  of  regard  by  the 
Hantuan  duke,  a  public  life  was  little  to  his  1a5.tc;  ami  he 
hortly  resigned  his  oflice  and  returnt'd  to  the  learned  se- 
•lu-i  111  whiL'h  he  loved.  In  that  retirement  ho  contiDUC<l  to 
;uliivate  learning  nnd  science;  and  in  bi«  twenty-second 
ear.  ho  bad  iioi  only  almdy  naiteied  the  Latin,  Greek, 
tttobrav,  and  Cbaldee  languages,  but  was  also  a  proficient 
n  thednland  the  canon  law,  in  variouji  departments  of 
)bilosopby,  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  m  chctiiistry, 
iicdicinc,  and  anatomy.  In  these  last  sciences  he  became 
iecply  versed  for  his  times,  and  it  has  been  alleged  thtt  he 
vas  aeqtiainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  claim  of  Satpi  to  he  oonaidered  the  discorerer  of  the 
rirculation  restfion  the  authority  of  Vealtins;!u8,  who  states, 
n  hit  'Epist.  Anat.  et  Modicap,  ei).  xxvi.,  that  he  bad  read 
>  Tuaaus^.-npt  by  Sariii,  belonging  to  his  pupil  and  successor 
Pulgentius,  in  which  the  circulation  was  described.  George 
Ent  (Harvey's  commenlator  and  friend)  admitted  the  tes- 
timony, but  said  that  whatever  Sarpi  knew  of  the  cir<-ula- 
tloB,  he  learned  from  Harvey  himself.  Ridanus,  Haney's 
rhicf  adversary,  gives  no  credit  for  the  discovery  toSaipi; 
iad  Fulgentius  mmself  does  not  claim  it  for  him. 

Several  writers  attribute  to  Sarpi  the  discovery  of  the 
v»hes  of  the  veina»  which  gave  Banrey  the  flnt  idem  of  a 
eiretilalioa ;  hot  Fabrlirfat  waa  acqnamtad  -widi  them  in 
■  '74,  when  Sarpi  was  but  22  years  old,  and  it  il  certain 
'.!;;it  liL-  (Fabncius)  lau^lu  Harvey  their  existence. 

The  above  is  on  the  authority  of  Hallcr(^i'&/tWAtfe'<i,^ia>  I 
tnmtea),  who  does  not  attribute  any  part  of  the  discovery  to 
Saqn. 

The  pursuit  of  such  slu'l  ;"';.  nnd  the  renown  which  they 
procured  for  him,  no  less  liuiu  the  freedom  of  his  expressed 
"pitii  lis  in  coricspondence  with  the  kindred  minds  of  his 
a^e,drew  upon  him  the  envy  and  suspicion  of  the  mean  and 
hCOted;  Ud  he  was  twice  arraigned  hefiMlhe  Inquisition 
on  a  Mm  tnd  absurd  accuaation  of  heresy,  and  on  a  better- 
ftunded  dtargeof  having  deolwed  in  a  letter  his  detestation 
of  the  papal  court  and  its  corruplions.  His  IiiLih  repulatioii 
protected  him  la  bulli  cases;  but  the  r.ourt  of  Rome  never 
firgitve  him,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  revenged  and  jus- 
t:6e(l  his  bad  opinion  of  its  administration  by  refusing  to 
reward  hia  unquestionable  merits  iHth  preferment  to  a  hi- 
ihopric.  The  famous  dispute  which  arose  between  the  Ro- 
man sec  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  v.,  in  the  year  IfiOG,  drew  the  speculative  recluse 
from  the  (|uietude  which  had  only  been  thus  partially  in- 
icrrnpfed,  mto  open  and  dangerous  collision  with  the  papal 
powmr.  When  Paul  V.  endeavoured  to  revive  the  doctrines 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  popedom  over  all  temporal  princes 
and  Rovcmments,  and  reduced  these  pretentions  to  practice 
tir  laving  the  Venetian  slate  under  an  mteidict  and  excom- 
munication for  having  subjected  priosts  to  secular  jurisdic- 
tion, the  senate  of  Venice,  not  contented  with  setting  those 
!<tpal  weapons  at  deflanee,  datermtned  to  support  by  argu- 
ment the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  mof.t  eloquent  and 
successful  advocate  whom  they  cmployetl  lor  tlii-i  purpose 
^as  Father  Paul ;  and  animated  both  by  zeal  in  the  service 
of  liii  native  state  and  by  indignant  opposition  to  the 
il  itii^h  usurpations,  he  fulfilled  his  task  witn  equal  courage 
ind  ability.  Though  S4jveral  cardinals  and  Jesuits  furiously 
tn^aged  tn  the  controversy  on  the  papal  side,  the  fallacy  of 

1  retensirins  whieh  they  attempte  d  to  uphold  was  so  sig- 
•  all)  exposed  b)  Sarpi  and  others,  that  the  pope,  Quduig  his 
ipQlogists  confuted,  his  efforts  unsupported  by  his  political 
ikbe%  and  hi$  sentencoa  rendered  nugatory  hy  the  firmneaa 
tf  the  Tenetlan  senate,  was  ftnally  compelled  to  consent  to 
»!i  accommodation  very  honourable  to  (heir  state. 

Tlie  papal  party  however,  though  reduced  to  yield  to  the 
r^K-r  f^f  tliat  republic  and  the  etrcngth  of  iier  cause,  was 
(«»)|ved  not  to  forego  its  vengeance  against  her  defenders, 
m4  among  them  Father  Paul  was  signally  marked  for  a 
*ieiim.    Several  attempts  were  made  to  niBassinate  him ; 

even  in  the  apparent  security  of  hit  rettwat  at  Venice. 
«wasttlMkedoMi)%^mh«wasi«u2niiaglioiM  his' 


monastery  by  a  ban(!  of  ruffians,  who  inflicted  on  him  no 
fewer  than  twenty-threu  wounds.  The  assassins  etcsped 
in  a  tcn  oared  boat;  and  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  Jewitt 
yrnt  naturally  snapeeted  of  being  the  authors  of  a  pki  pc*-* 
pared  with  aoeh  a  command  of  means  and  expenilve  pre> 
cautions.  None  of  the  wounds  of  Father  Paul  were  mortal ; 
and  preserving  one  of  the  stilettos  which  the  assassins  bad 
left  in  hii  body,  he  surmounted  it  with  the  appropriate  in- 
scription, '  Stilo  della  chiesa  Romana'  ('  Pen  (or  da^ggw) 
of  the  Romish  choreV). 

These  attempts  upon  hia  life  compelled  Father  Paul  to 
confine  himself  to  his  monastery,  and  induced  him  to  em- 
ploy his  constrained  leisure  by  engaging  in  the  great  lite- 
rary compoAiliuii  by  which  be  is  chietly  remembered, '  The 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent:*  a  work  whidlhas  been 
not  more  deservedly  commended  fbr  ita  alvle  at  a  model  of 
historical  composition,  than  for  the  extent  of  its  learning, 
the  generous  candour  of  its  spirit,  the  unbiassed  integrity  of 
its  principles,  and  the  unostentatious  piety  of  its  seniiuionta. 
While  occupied  in  this  and  other  labours  of  minor  import 
Father  Piaulwaa overtaken  by  death,  in  his  aeventielb  year. 
A  neglected  cold  produced  a  fever,  the  immediate  cause  of 
his  disisolution ;  and  after  lying  for  nearly  twelve  months 
on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  was  fiupported  with  the  most 
edifying  cheerfulness  and  piety,  be  expured  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1623,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  Venetian  republic  with  a  public  funeral. 

The  discussion  of  Father  Plsura  theological  opinions  end 
conduct  is  beyond  our  provinoe.  His  opposition  to  the 
papal  see  has  drown  upon  bis  character  the  severe  anim- 
adversions of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  and  procured  for  it 
in  a  consequent  degree  the  favour  of  Protestant  writera.  It 
may  here  auffice  to  observe  that  the  o^dghtnew  of  hia  mo* 
tives  and  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  faith  have  never  Ihtrly 
been  impugned  ;  while  his  leaning  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Protestant  churches  has  been  variously  uifcrred  as  a  matter 
I  either  of  commendation  or  reproach.  The  reader  will  find 
various  notices  on  this  subject  scattered  through  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Bayle:  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  B>yla» 
after  promising  in  the  early  part  of  bis  work  to  devote  an 
article  expressly  to  the  personal  and  literary  history  of  Sarpi, 
was  prevented  by  his  limits  from  fulfilling  a  desi^T.  so  con- 
genial to  his  tastes.  A  Life  of  Father  Paul  however  was 
published  in  England  in  1651,  and  also  at  Leyden  in  1661 ; 
dnd  an  able  and  accurate  sketch  of  his  fortunes  and  cha> 
racier  is  to  he  Ihund  in  our  languu^o  among  the  collected 
wr.rks  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Editions  of  Father  Paul's 
'  History  uf  ihc  CouncU  of  Trent'  were  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  Italian,  English,  and  Frendi,  in  1G19.  1076,  and 
1736;  and  of  his  whole  works,  in  the  original  language,  at 
Voronaand  Naples,  in  17C1-68,  and  1"9U. 
PAUL  VERONE'SE.  [Caouaex.] 
r.AUMCIANS.  [Manich/eans.] 
PAl  l.l'NIJS,  SATNT  PO'NTiUS  MERO'PIUS, 
bishop  of  iNola,  was  born  about  a.d.  353,  at  Bordeaux,  of  a 
noblo  family.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ausonius,  and  was  re» 
commended'  by  him  to  the  ompereror  Gratian.  who  ap- 
pointed him  conaul  in  876.  and  allerwaida  advanced  him  to 
several  offices  of  great  importance.  Through  the  influence 
and  exhortations  of  St.  Ambrose,  hu  was  induced  to  reliu- 
quish  tho  world  and  give  his  property  to  the  chureli.  Ho 
was  ordained  presbyter  in  was  made  bishop  of  Nola  in 
40'J.  and  died  in  431. 

Puulinus  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  a  few  have 
come  down  to  us ;  the  principal  of  which  are  a  discourse  on 
alms-giving,  some  letters,  and  a  few  poem.son  religious  sub- 
jects. Paulinos  was  intimate  with  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  his  time,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Epistles  of  SL  Auguattn  and  St.  Jerome.  His  works  were 
puhliahad  fbr  the  frit  time  hy  Badios,  Paris,  hut  the 
best  editions  arc  by  Muratori.  Verona,  1736,fld.;  and  the 
one  printed  at  Paris  in  IGbi,  2  vols.  -Jlo. 

PAULl'NUS,  SAINT,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  is  chiefly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  exertions  be  made  in 
delhnee  of  the  Trinity.  Ho  was  born  near  I  riuli,  about 
730,  and  was  made  patriarch  of  Aquileia  bv  Charlcmagna 
in  776.  He  died  in  804.  His  works  have  been  puhlidMd 
by  Madiisi.  \'etiii  e,  173" 

PAULINLH.  better  known  under  the  name  of  JOHN 
PHILIP  WERDIN,  was  born  near  IMnnnersdorf  in  Atisin.-*. 
on  the  a5th  of  April,  1748.    He  studied  philosophy  and 
theolo^  at  Prague,  and  afterwards  learned  some  of  the  . 
erientd  langaegei  in  the  eoUoge  of  the  OemditM  at  Room^ 
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vhich  order  he  bad  joined  iu  17C)Q.  lie  waa  &ent  to  tbc 
mm!  of  Mlla^tiT  in  1 774,  whero  he  remained  for  1 4  yean, 
«ad  MB  «i«eiim«l]r  appmntod  vio«r-g«i)eral  and  apottolio 
ywtat.  In  1 790  he  retnmed  to  Rome  in  order  to  inperln- 

tciul  the  religious  works  which  vcvo  pt  intf-rl  by  the  Propa- 
ganda for  tho  usa  of  ibe  miss lo Danes  m  liiiidustaii.  lit; 
Oied  tt  Rome,  oa  the  7th  of  Jaimai  y,  Ibor;. 

PwUnus  WHS  one  of  the  earliest  Europeans  who  acquired 
e  knowledge  of  theSftoaorit  language.  In  consequenee  of 
bis  bcin^  settled  in  the  south  of  Hindustan,  he  was  not 
plorod  in  »uch  favoiiinhle  circumstances  as  our  countrymen 
in  BL'M(;al  for  ublaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Sanscrit, 
iiace  tho  Brahman*  of  the  north  arc  much  more  skilicd  in 
tint  language  than  those  of  tlie  south.  Paulinus  however 
was  very  unwiUing  to  admit  bia  infiirionty  to  the  Rngliab 
scholars,  and  he  frequently  attaelted  tbem  in  bis  trorlct. 
Tho  Sanscrit  Gr;i  11-  -I of  Paulinus  is  imblished  in  the 
Tamul  character  ui!>iead  of  the  Devaiiugari,  which  i»  the 
eibaracter  in  which  all  Sanscrit  works  are  written  in  the 
north  of  UindnaUn,  and  wliieh  is  emplojred  in  the  Sanscrit 
grammars  and  works  whidi  ba««  been  pabliBbed  at  Qateatta 
and  in  Europe. 

The  San!>crU  GiaHiiuar  of  Pauhnus  was  published  at 
Rome,  in  1790,  under  tho  title  of  '  Sidliai  ubam,  seu  Gram- 
roatiM  Samscrdamica.  cum  Dissertalione  historioo-critiea 
in  linguam  Samserdamican.*  and  also  in  a  fiiller  and  dif- 
ferent firm  in  1 804,  under  thn  title  of  '  Vyaearnna,  fcu 
locupkiiitftima  Samscrdamic£e  Lin2uaD  In^ititutio;'  but  b utli 
these  works  aure  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  acciiiate 
and  oomplele  grammars  of  Wdkins  and  Ropp.  Paulinus 
also  wrote  and  edited  many  other  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  are: — 'Systema  Bnhmaoicum  liturgicum,  my- 
thulugicura,  civile,  ex  monumentis  Indicis,  &c.,  disserta- 
tionibus  historicis  illustravit,'  Rom..  \7'j\  :  'India  Oiion- 
talis Christiana,  oontinens  FundatiouesEccIosiaium,  Senem 
Bpisoepomm,  Missiones,  Scfaismata,  Perscoutiones,  Viros 
iUustres,'  Bonu  1794;  *  Vianio  alio  Indie  Oheni»li»'  Rom., 
1796;  '  Anaraabinba,  sea  iMetionarii  Smaserdamid  seetm 
prima,  de  Train;  c\  tribus  ineditis  Codicibus  Indicis  Mmu- 
scriptis,  cum  Versione  Lalina,'  Kum.,  1798  (the  wiiole  of 
this  dictionary,  of  which  Paulinus  has  edited  the  flnit  part, 
was  nrinted  at  Serampore,  in  1808,  under  the  care  of  Uoio- 
brooKo);  'De  AnttqQltato  et  Afflnitate  Lingua»  Zendien  et 
SaTiisrrdamicro  gormanicaD  Dis^prlatio,*  Rom.,  1 7'}S,  Padua, 
1799:  and  '  De  Lalini  Sermon  is  Origine  et  cum  Onentali- 
bus  Lin^^ui*  C'onih  \  1' \;i'.'  Kom.,  l.'tii'J. 

PAULINUS  sthluMUH.  [Boaoicea;  Bbitaxnia.} 

P.\U  lA).  S.  [l'\(n.<),  S.j 
'.PAULUS  ^EGINE'TA  (HeSAec  A/r.v,ri,c),  no  called 
firom  bis  birthplace,  the  island  of  ^gina,  in  the  Sinus 
Saronicus,  is  one  of  the  latest  nnd  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  anlient  Greek  medical  writers 
whose  works  are  still  cvt  int.  Abulfaraj  iHitt.  Dynast., 
p.  114,  ed.Poc»cke)  alatee  that  be  lived  in  tiie  eeventb 
century  A.a,  whieb  is  probably  somewhere  near  tbe  truth, 
as  he  quotes  Alexander  Trallinnn?  (lib  iii.,  cap.  29;  vii.  u, 
II,  1 9).  who  is  supposed  to  b:tvc  IivxhI  about  the  middb  of 
the  ^i\th.  NiJibini;  i-^  known  of  the  ovenis  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept that  ho  travelled  a  great  deal,  as  we  ieara  from  the 
two  following  barbarous  Greek  iambies  prellxed  to  bis 
work: — 

UaiiKov  TTovov  fii  yifUQt  rou  yqf  to  jtXiov 
Itaipaitivnt,  f^ttng  Ik  y4c  Atyiw^. 

It  is  on  this  account  (as  some  think)  that  he  is  sometimes 
called  vtptotturtie,  but  according  to  others,  tbe  epithet  stg* 
nifies  'qui  obeundis  tpgrotorara  deeunbentlum  ndtbus 

medicinam  fn-I;.'  He  appeari,  to  havo\i^ited  .Alexandria 
(lib.  vii ,  cap.  17;  and  iv.  4'J):  and  it  is  pr  obable  that  he 
thore  obtained  tlio  ti'le  iiirf-tcTvptuTi'ir,  which  is  sometimes 
given  him.  Suidas  says  lie  wroia  various  medical  works 
(iWrpuid  0t0kia  ^M^/m) ;  and  Abulfaraj,  that  ho  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  medtome»  in  nine  books,  and  one  on 
female  diseases.  Tbe  latter  work  (if  some  parts  of  tiie  first, 
third,  and  si.vth  hook^,  whii  h  treat  of  that  subject,  n;e  not 
inoant)  is  lo^i;  iho  former  still  remains,  with  tho  title 
iviroftfic  /arpticr/c  flifiklm  htra,  '  Compendii  Medici  Libri 
Septem.'  As  there  is  no  reason  for  supwNttng  tbis  work  to 
be  imperfect,  it  is  prolmbla  that  each  of  the  tbhd  and 
Pfventh  books,  which  are  much  hmj^er  ihan  the  lesf,  w  is 
•hviUcii  by  tho  Arabic  tramdaior  into  two.  He  appears  to 
have  been  much  estct^med  by  i  i>c  Arabians,  who,  on  account 
of  kit  akiU  in  midwifery  and  female  diseaeoe*  eaUod  him 


Kau-aLeli,  '  the  aceourhrar.'  His  remaining  work  is  di^ 
a  compilation  from  Galon,  Oribasiuj>,  Actms.  ind  «(W 
and  indeed  i»e  tells  us  himself  in  the  preface.  ih«i  b  m»A 
it  to  ■npenedetbe  abort  abridgment,  by  Gribailni, sfb 

own  larger  work,  the  '  Hebdoraccon trillion :'  ho*mr: 
contains  also  a  pood  deal  of  original  uauer.  thaujh  .hi 
author  speaks  very  modestly  of  his  own  additions.  Tlif  W- 
lowing  account  of  the  contents  of  each  book  it  givi&  ^ 
himself  in  his  preface,  and  the  English  tranflatitin  WMc 
Adams  has  been  adopted.  '  In  the  first  book  y  ^jv  li  bl 
everything  that  relates  to  Il.\,t;!ene,  and  to  the  piesmi'.  v 
Irmu  and  correction  of  disiemper*  peruhar  to  '.benni.! 
ages,  seasons,  temperaments,  and  so  forth;  aiso  tbepnei 
and  uses  of  tba  aUbvant  articles  of  food,  as  wc  bw  a- 
plained  in  a  summary  manner.  In  the  second  is  tv^i^ 
the  whole  doctrine  of  fevers,  an  aoeotint  of  rertain  Dr'  n 
relalint;  to  them  being  premised,  such  as  excretneni:;..';* 
discharges,  critical  dayii,  and  other  appearsDccs,  ixA 
cioding  tridi  certain  syinptoms,  which  are  somciit&es 
eonsequenoes  of  ferer.  third  hook  telstes  to  ispdl 
aibetions,  beginning  from  the  crown  of  tbe  besd.  nd  j^ 
scending  down  to  the  nails  uf  the  feet.  Thefoiunhl  A 
treats  of  those  complaiula  which  are  external  and  n;<:- ! 
to  view,  and  are  not  limited  to  one  part  of  thebodv,  :l> 
of  intestiiml  worms  and  draeaneuli.  The  fifth  tnati  im 
wounds  and  bites  of  venomous  animals;  abo  «r  tbe  ji^ 
temper  called  hydrophobin,  and  of  persons  biltto  k  JiJ 
which  are  mad,  and  by  thoi^c  which  are  not  mad;  aai  jI>i 
of  persons  bitten  by  men  :  among  other  tii  it  lrea.s<f| 
deleterious  substance^t  and  the  preservatives  froffltbeia.  h{ 
the  sixth  is  coniamud  everyflUsg  relating  to  va^,^ 
what  relates  to  the  fleshy  parts,  sucb  as  tbe  dtisnitt  il 
weapons ;  and  to  the  hones,  which  comprehends  bflufS 
and  dislocations.  In  the  seventh  i>i  contained  a desfr?;  ^ 
uf  the  properties  of  all  medicine?,  fii  ?t  of  the  simple,  ll^t  i^' 
the  compound;  particularly  of  those  which  I  Lave::'- 
tioned  in  tbe  pteoeding  six  hooks,  and  mor«ei(ec«li(» 
pester,  and,  as  It  were,  eelelmtad  preparations.  Tsnii 
the  end  arc  ceiiain  things  connected  with  the  rnnfiK 
of  medicines,  and  nf  those  articles  which  maybcsubst:  niM 
for  one  another  ;  the  whole  eOHeluding  Witb  BO  BCMUtS 
weights  and  measures.* 

Tbe  most  valuablo  and  original  part  of  bis  mxl » 
sixth  book,  which  contains  several  descriptions  of  o[(^| 
tions,  either  first  mentioned  there,  or  eUe  with  nore  K*l 
rate  nnd  precise  direct:oi:s  li  -a  in  any  former  »u't  r 
Tiiere  is  a  minute  and  excellent  account  of  bronchot 
taken  from  AntyUus  (vL  33).  He  recommends  the  n-^ 
veins  to  he  opened  (vi,  40),  and  also  in  some  casaf  ii«  i^  -'i 
sion  of  an  artery  (ibid.).  Ho  describes  minutely  td  «*l 
ratfly  the  different  kinds  of  hernia,  and  tl.o  o\tn--' 
necessary  for  replacing  the  iiitesiiac  (vi.  65(.  He  '  '^^ 
that  few  persons,  if  any,  recover  if  hydrophobia  tcv-ii  ^ 
after  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  bnt  that  if  the  toutiii  r^^, 


be  immediateiy  ont  ont.  there  is  but  little  danger  (v.  %  ^ 

■    CO  (fi  '•'i 

and  anus  (vi.  81).    The  work  is  &im  valuable  EiwnHili'' 


gives  directions  for  open inc  an  inipcrfjiate  livraco(fi 


fragments  of  many  authors  whose  writins^  ^rc  li?st,  * 
AotvUus,  Archigenes,  and  Diodes  Carystius ;  the  lcii<  ■ 
by  the  last  writer  to  king  Antigonus,  entitled  vpot^^""!^ 
•  Ad  Valetudinen  Tuendsa,*  is  inserted  at  Um  eB<t 
first  book.  ^  I 

The  Greek  text  was  first  published.  Venet..  li-5.  ^ 
in  sedib.  Aldi  et  Andr.  Asulani;  the  second  atidla^'j^ 
tion.  which  is  much  superior  to  the  former,  was  pi^l'l'^-'^, 
BmO^  1636,  ibl.,  ap.  Andr.Cratandrum.  under  tlie<»(  _ 
Hier.  Gemusmus.    There  are  three  Latin  translati  =^  • 
the  whole  work,  besides  sever.d  others  of  detarhc<«  i^* 
— l.That  byAlbanus  Torinu^  Basil.,  1332,  toU^''' 
limes  reprinted,  together  with  the  sixth  book, 
omitted  in  tbe  first  edition;  2,  That  by  Jo.  G>"[<  ^ 
Andemaeas.  PSris,  USi,  fbl.,  much  superior  to  the  i  '  -^^ 
and  scTeval  times  reprinted;  nnd  !>,  Th.it  by  Ja.  Cof.?' 
Basil.,  i:,jfi,  fol..  accompanied  by  n  valiiab'le  cc^mraoi'-r^- 
or  fa<^  he  expresses  it)  '  dohib'^ll.iruw,  tnc  caililJ'JJ'''''' 
libris  septom  dfdofrtf  i  ac  laevigata.'    I'hi*  t™."*'^'''*^. 
commentary  are  im^crted  m  tho  '  Medicao  .^rlis  Pf"*',  f ' 
Paris,  1567,  fol.,  ap.  Henr.  Sicph.   An  Arabic  tr3^'.-  ;  ^ 
was  made  by  the  celebrated  Honain  Ihn  ,'r  ;i. 

Iciiown  perhaps  bv  his  Latinised  iianie  .foannih'u*  J,  ' 
Fkilonph  ,  apud  Casiri,  Bibliolh.  Arahico-Hts^J-';'-^^ 
torn,  i,  p.  288),  which,  according  to  HaUer  3 
Chvmrg,),  still  eiiats  somewbera  in  liS*  J^'*'* 
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Bagliih  trtmlation  vith  a  copious  tad  learned  com- 
Bcnimrr.  bj  Fianda  Adtmt,  of  which  untmpjnly  onlj  the 
irsi  vofttme  Mttuliliahed.  Lond..  Ib34,  9ro. 

PAULUS.  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  most  dislingnyied  of 
lie  Rotnati  lawyers,  was  the  conlempornrv  <L)t  Ul|>Lua.  uivl 
UjrW  most  conveniently  referred  to  the  imu'  of  the  em- 
■for  Aldxoiidflr  S«T«rus.  Th»  place  of  hu  birtU  w  uo* 
movn.  The  reaioin  altogod  for  supposing  htm  to  be  a 
■  i'ivc  of  S\r'ia.  namely,  h'.A  inliniacy  with  Ulpian,  who  was 

;. alive  uf  Tjrc,  aiid  vviih  MamnmM.  the  nioiher  of  Alox- 
.vAot  Scverus.  who  wa*  a  nali%o  of  Kir.i-va,  arc  manifcsily 
to  proofs  at  all.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  tlie  negative 
HKwnce  derivable  from  bis  own  lileDoe  on  an  occasion  when 
ic  uii^ht  have  said  that  he  was  a  native  of  Syria,  if  such  was 
be  fact  {Dig^  50,  tit  1 6.  s.  1,  1 8).  It  has  also  been  supposed 
hat  lie  was  a  native  of  Pa<lua,  an  o|>;iuon  fonn(kii  on  the 
ict  of  there  being  at  Padua  a  statue  which  hears  the  imme 
f  Paulus;  and  the  inscription  is  obviourty  «omparatively 
Meot.  But  tlw  »Utu0  and  inscription  wkj  tvut  to  an* 
Iber  {lenon.  Tht  Gndams,  supposed  to  cbaractedia  his 
ijle,  and  his  familial ily  with  the  Greek  language,  hare 
een  adduced  as  arguments  confirmatury  of  hi3  alleged 
irci^n  origin. 

Piolu*  waa  alM  a  contemporary  ofpapinian  [Papinun], 
od  appaientljr  rather  hit  rival,  than  nia  pupil,  aa  tome 

.Titers  have  supy>D?;ed.  He  was  made  prtefeetus  prti'torio 
y  Aitxander  St  verus,  or,  according  to  others,  by  his  pie- 
ecessor  Ela^nbalus.  He  was  bani^hcfl  hy  Elagabalus,  but 
2s:ored  by  Alesaadtsr  Soverus  (AureL  Vict^o.  24);  unless 
'Kior  has  confounded  Plaalui  willi  Ulpian.  (liunprid., 
Uag.,  c  16.) 

Paulus  was  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  of  all  Hit' 
loman  writers  on  law,  and  liie  extracts  from  his  works  con- 
uned  in  the  *  Digest'  are  uiore  numerous  than  those  fiom 
Dv  other  writer  except  Ulpian.  According  to  Haubold,  the 
liieest'  oontains  2462  extraeta  from  Ulpian,  and  2Q6i  from 
teW  TiM  proportion  wUdi  andh  bodj  of  axtneta  bears 
>  the  whole  compilation  ia  ahown  in  thn  article  Jvari- 
ia.n's  Legislation. 

Piulus  wrote  under  the  empwror  Antoninus  Caracallaand 
biaocMBors  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Severn*.  His  stylo, 
)  far  as  we  can  judge  fVoni  the  estraieta  in  the  *  Digest,' 

r  r.cise,  and  someiiinos  obscuro.  owinc^  to  hi^  leaving  the 
iicf  to  .supjily  some  of  the  steps  in  lus  arj^ument.  Like 
le  rest  of  the  great  Roninn  juii>i>4,  lie  was  subtle  jn 
ivngbt  and  clear  and  comprehensive  in  his  judgments, 
r*  ua  been  accused  of  violent  hatred  of  the  Christiana,  but 
te  acrusation  is  not  supported  by  proof. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  works  of 
aului:  80  books  on  tlie  'Edict,'  2^  bonks  uf ' Quivstiones,' 
Sbvoks  uf  'Responsa,'  23  books  of  '  Brevia,'  5  books  uf 
Senientite,'  dedieated  to  bis  son,  3  books  on  '  Adultery,' 
x,  A  complete  Ikt  of  tbe  works  of  this  laborious  jurist  is 
iren  hr  Zfmmem  ((Ut^ekttdea  RSmitehen  PirivatreeAtt, 
c.)  Of  all  thc>=c  works  tlierc  only  remain  the  oxccrpt»  in 
>e  '  Digest,'  and  the  6  books  of  the  *  Reccptse  Senleiiua),' 
Inch  arc  preserved  in  an  imperfect  shape  in  the  coropila- 
oo  made  by  tbe  order  of  Alaru;  II.,  commonly  called  tho 
BteTiarinm  Alarteianum.' 

A  very  full  account  of  Pruilus  and  liis  writings,  by  Ber- 
inil,  is  contained  in  iha  Junsprudenlia  i'etut  Ante' Jut' 
nianea  of  Schulttng. 

PAULUS  yKMT'LIUS.  [iEliiui.] 

PAL MBEN.    [HiNWJBTAW,  vol.  xii.,  p.  2«3.] 

PA  UN-AIR.   [H  iNOvsTAN,  p.  208.1 

PAUPERISM  AND  POOR  LAWS.  The  term  pan- 
ft.  afi  ordinp  to  the  most  convenient  use  of  tho  word,  is  a 
ttion  receiving  legal  relief  It  thus  comprehends  those 
bo,  being  without  capital,  but  able  and  willing  to  labour, 
)t  unable  to  find  pamanont  employment  at  rate*;  of  w  acres 
iSeient  for  their  snbsiatenee.  end  are  wholly  oi-  j  aftly 
ilipurted  by  public  funds.  Tho  term  also  comprehends 
plan,  bastard,  and  dem-rted  children  who  require  and  re- 
■  Uf^al  relief;  as  well  ns  those  wlio.  from  at^e,  sickness,  or 
finniiy.  arc  disabled  from  labour,  have  no  means  of  sup- 
irt,  and  receive  legal  relief. 

h  must  he  ovi  lent  from  this  definition  that  in  every  coun- 
y  those  w  ho  are  properly  called  paupers  are  only  one  class 
(iivisioti  among  sevL-ral  m  ho  are  in  condiiiou  of 
>vcrty.  The  poor  of  a  countr)',  as  di-luif^uislud  fium  the 
kttpcrs,  way  be  distributed  into  three  classes.  1  Pi  rsons 
itb:>ut  capital,  wlio,  being  capable  of  labour,  and  finding 
Qfloymeot,  ue  »ble  to  obtain  tbe  meant  of  subsisteoce. 


2.  Able-bodied  mendioanta,  capable  of  labouring,  who  dte* 
like  work,  and  snbaist  by  praetisine  deoeptaons  upon  the 
humane  and  ebaritnble.  3,  Persons  OBStitute  through  sick* 
ness,  infirmity,  desertion,  or  nay  otb«r  cause,  and  relieved 

by  private  charity. 

"The  causes  of  pauperism  are  numerous,  and  it  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  enilain  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
modem  aoeiety,  if  wesnouldalbcttoassign  all  iu  possible  or 
even  all  it^; actual  causes  in  any  given  country.  Someof  the 
causes  however  are  clearly  traceable  to  po-iiive  law.  Every 
<'ivilised  comnmniiy  has  nece«sanly  a  great  b<.>dy  of  laws  wbiell 
concern  the  rights  of  property,  and  which  regulate  to  some 
extent  the  conduct  of  tbe  indivUittal  nemwn  of  a  com- 
munity. It  is  difRcuIt  even  for  a  wise  legislator  to  ntternpt 
to  regulate  a  large  community  without  doing  some  miselnef 
by  ins  interference;  and  tiie  lostory  of  positive  legislation  in 
this  and  other  countries  shows  that  those  who  hare  bad  the 
power  to  make  laws  have  not  only  i^orantly  and  uninten- 
tionally injured  society  by  notpoceiving  the  tendency  of  their 
own  enaotmenta,  bnt  nave  olton  purposely  and  designedly 
attempted  to  accomplish  objects  whicii  they  believed  to  be 
beneficial  to  society,  but  which  an  tinlarged  experienee 
and  a  sound  philosophy  have  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  general  interest.  liVbcn  the  object  has  been  a  good 
one,  a  legislator  baa  often  fkiled  in  aeeomplishing  it,  owing 
to  ij^'noruiu  e  of  tho  proper  means.  Tn  England  legal  inter- 
ference \iitli  the  condition  of  the  ]>oor  liaa  in  some  deforce 
been  exercised  for  nearly  600  years.  In  no  country  have 
greater  efforts  been  made  to  regulate  their  condition,  nor 
greater  mistakes  committed  in  this  branch  of  government. 

The  great  object  of  the  earlier  efforts  in  pauper  leiri-lation 
w  as  the  restraint  of  vagrancy.  The  12th  Richaid  II..  c.  7 
(13s8),  prohibits  any  labourer  from  <iuitl!ng  lus  dwellin;^- 
place  wiihuul  a  testimonial  from  a  justice  of  the  {)euce, 
showing  reasonable  cause  for  his  going,  and  without  such  a 
testimonial  any  such  wanderer  migbt  be  apprebended  and 
put  in  tbe  atocKa.  Impotent  persona  were  to  remain  in  the 
towns  where  they  were  1- lulling  at  tho  passing  of  the  act, 
provided  the  inhabitants  wuula  support  them ;  othcrwiio 
they  were  to  go  to  the  places  of  their  birth,  to  be  there  sup- 
ported. By  acts  passed  in  tbe  11  and  19  of  Henry  V  J  I. 
(1495  and  1504)  impotent  beraars  were  required  to  go  to 
the  hundred  where  they  had  last  dwelt  for  three  years,  or 
where  tbey  were  born.aiifl  were  forbidden  to  lieg  elsewhere. 
13)  llieai;t2'2  Henry  Vlll.,e.  1  2  ( I  03 1 1,  jii-iliees  were  direried 
to  asisign  to  iniputeiu  |ioor  person;  a  district  within  which 
they  might  beg,  and  beyond  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
beg,  under  pain  of  being  imvrtioned  and  kept  in  the  stociis 
on  bread  and  water.  Abfe»bodied  beggars  were  to  be 
w'liipped  and  forced  to  return  to  their  place  of  birtb,erwben> 
they  had  last  lived  for  three  years. 

lliese  acts  appear  to  have  had  no  permanent  effect  in  re- 
pressing vagrancy.  An  act  passed  in  1536  (27  Henry  VIII., 
e.  25)  is  tbe  first  by  wbich  Tolnntary  ebarity  was  converted 
into  compulsory  payment  It  enacts  that  the  head  dfTicers 
of  every  jiarish  to  which  the  impotent  or  able-bodied  poor 
may  resort  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1531.  shall  re- 
ceive and  keep  them,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  tolieg 
openly.  The  able-bo<Iied  were  to  be  kept  to  constant  la- 
bour, and  every  parish  making  default  was  to  forfeit  twenty 
shillini^  a  month.  The  money  required  for  the  support  of 
the  poi«r  V  I  1  Ik:-  collected  j  arlly  by  tho  head  otlicer.s  of 
corporate  towns  and  the  churchwardens  of  parishes,  ond 
paitly  was  to  be  derived  (nm  collections  in  the  churches 
and  on  miona  oecaaions  where  tbe  eleijgy  had  opportu- 
nities for  exbortlntf  tbe  people  to  charity.  Almsgiving 
bc>ond  the  tnvi  n  or  parish  was  prohibiled,  on  forfeiture  of 
ten  tiiues  the  amouul  ^iven.  A  'sturdy  beggnr'  was  to 
be  whipped  the  Qrst  time  he  was  detected  in  begging; 
to  have  his  right  ear  cropped  for  tbe  second  offence ;  and 
if  apam  guilty  of  begging,  was  to  be  indicted  'for  wander^ 
iiig,  loilerim;.  and  idleness,''  and  if  convicted  was  'to  suffer 
e\e  otion  of  death  as  a  felon  and  un  enemy  of  the  common- 
wealth.' The  seventy  of  this  act  prevented  its  execution, 
and  it  was  repealed  by  I  Edward  VL,  c  3  (1S47).  Under 
this  statute  every  able-bodied  person  who  should  DM  ap- 
ply himself  to  some  honaat  labour,  or  oflbr  to  serve  lor 
even  meat  and  drink,  was  to  be  taken  fat  a  raajabond, 
branded  i  n  the  shcjidiler,  and  adj.id;^ed  a  slave  f  ir  two  \ear8 
to  nny  oti«j  who  should  demand  hiai,  to  be  fed  on  bread  and 
:  water  uiid  refuse  meat,  and  made  to  work  by  being  beaten, 
:  chained,  or  otherwise  treated.  If  be  fan  away  during  the 
I  two  years»  hanit  to bt  Inwidvd «k  IIm  ehasi^  ad  adjudjjed 
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A  slave  for  life,  and  if  h«  ran  awtv  tigun,  b«  WM  to  SttlTer 

death  as  a  felon.  If  not  demanded  as  a  slave,  he  waa  to 
be  kept  to  liiirtl  labour  on  iho  highways  in  cliains.  The 
impotent  poor  were  to  be  passed  to  thoir  place  of  birth 
or  tottlement,  from  the  bands  ot  one  paiiili  constable  to 
thoM  of  onotlwr.  Xhio  atatuto  mm  repealed  tbm  yeors 
otter,  and  that  of  IS31  vti  revived.  In  1551  an  aetwaa 
passed  Jircctinp  that  abook  slioiihl  bo  kept  in  every  parish, 
Gontaiaing  the  names  tjf  ihe  housclioKlors  and  of  ilie  im- 
poteot  poor  ;  that  collectors  of  alms  sliould  Ik;  ajipoinlcd 
v1m>  abould  'gontly  aak  every  man  and  woman  what  they 
of  their  dbority  wDl  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  ttio  poor.' 
If  any  one  able  to  pivo  should  refuse  or  diaoourage  others 
from  givin!»,  the  nimisieis  and  churehwardens  were  to  ex- 
hort him,  and,  failing  of  success,  the  hishnp  w.is  to  ad- 
monish hiiu  on  the  subject.  This  act,  and  another  made 
to  enforce  it,  which  was  pMMd  »  1553,  were  wholly 
inafleetual,  and  in  15G3  it  was  f«i«ii«Btfld  (5  Eiis.,  c  3j. 
With  the  addition  that  any  perwm  able  to  oontriboto  and 
refusing  should  be  citid  by  Ihc  bishop  to  appear  ;i'  tbc  next 
sessions  before  the  justices,  w  here,  if  be  would  rioi  L>e  per- 
suaded to  give,  the  justices  were  to  tax  Inm  according  to 
their  duoetion,  and  on  hia  reftuol  be  was  to  be  ccmimiited 
to  ffaol  until  the  aum  taxed  thould  be  puitL,  with  all  arrears. 

7'lic  no\t  statute  on  the  subject,  which  was  passed  in 
Ifi:  .'  (U  Kliz..  c.  6J,  shows  how  ineffectual  the  former  sta- 
tutes lind  been.  It  enucted  that  all  rogues,  x-agabonds,  and 
aturdy  b^gars,  including  in  this  description  '  all  persons 
whole  ana  mighty  in  bodv,  able  to  labour,  not  having  land 
or  master,  nor  using  any  lawful  merchandise,  craft,  or  mys- 
tery, and  all  common  labourers,  able  in  body,  loitering  and 
refusint;  to  wiirk  f  ir  such  reasonable  wage  as  is  commonly 
given.'  ihould  '  for  the  first  ofluuco  be  grievously  whipped, 
and  burned  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot 
iron  of  the  oonpaai  of  an  inch  about;  Ibr  the  second, 
ahould  be  deemed  Mons ;  and  for  the  third,  shoold  suffer 
death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of  clerpy.  For  the  relief 
and  sustcntation  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  the  juslicos 
of  the  peace  witlnn  their  several  districts,  were  '  by  their  good 
discretion'  to  tax  and  assets  ail  the  mbabitauts  dwciiing 
therein.  Any  one  refusing  to  conlrihttte  wai  to  be  impri- 
ooned  until  he  should  comply  with  the  assessment.  By  Ihe 
atatutes  ^9  of  Elizabeth,  c.  3  and  4  (U98).  every  able-bodied 
person  refubin;;  to  work  for  the  ordinury  wages  was  to  br 
'openly  whipped  until  his  body  be  bloody,  and  furtliwiib 
iCDt,  ftxtm  parish  to  parish,  the  moi>t  strait  way  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  born,  there  to  put  bimaelf  to  labour  aa  a  true 
subject  ought  to  do.' 

The  next  act  on  this  subject,  the  43  Elizabeth,  c.  2, 
has  been  in  operation  iVum  the  tiino  of  its  enactment,  in 
ir.Ol,  to  (he  present  day.  An  entire  changcinlhcmi.de 
of  administration  which  had  grown  up  under  its  provisions, 
was  however  effected  by  the  Poor  LawAmenament  Act 
(4  atul  5  "Win.  IV.  c.  '6K  which  was  passed  in  1839.  During 
that  long  period  many  abuses  crept  into  the  administration 
uf  the  luvv'i  relating  to  the  poor,  so  tiial  in  practice  their 
operation  w  ati  subversive  of  the  morals  of  the  mual  numerous 
class,  and  injarioua  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 
In  it*  original  pronaions  the  act  of  Blizabeth  diieotod  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  pariah  to  'take  order  for 
setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  parents  a-i  shall  not 
be  thought  able  to  maiuiaiu  their  children,'  as  well  all 
such  persons  as,  having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  use  no 
ordinary  trade  to  get  their  living  by.  For  this  purpose  they 
were  empowered  'to  raise,  weeluy  or  otherwise,  bv  taxation 
of  every  inhabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of  every 
occupier  of  lands,  liouses,  tithes,  mines,  &c.,  such  sums  of 
money  as  the)  shall  require  for  providing  a  suflU  icni  slo<  k 
of  dax,  hcmn,  wool,  and  other  ware  or  stuff,  to  set  the  poor 
on  work,  and  also  competent  sums  fw  relief  of  lame,  blind, 
old,  and  impotont  pwaonSb  and  for  |nitttng  out  children  as 
apprciitiees/  Power  was  given  to  justices  to  send  to  the 
house  of  correct  ion  or  common  gaol  all  persons  who  would 
not  work.  Tlse  churchwardens  and  overseers  were  further 
empowered  to  build  poor-houses,  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
for  the  reception  of  the  impotent  poor  only.  The  justices 
were  farther  empowered  to  assess  all  persons  being  of  suffi> 
oient  ability,  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  and  parents.  The  parish  officers 
w  ere  also  empowered  to  biml  as  apprentices  may  children 
who  should  be  chargeable  to  tlie  pariah. 

Those  simple  provisions  were  in  eoiarsc  of  time  greatly 
ftyvMd,  and  so  many  abuaaa  were  pnetically  engrafted 


upon  the  statute,  that  it  became  an  instroment  cf  rmt 
general  demoralisation  than  was  ever  sanctionc-^l  by  l^m. 
live  authority.  It  would  greatly  exceed  ai.\  iva  uniW 
limits  to  trace  the  progress  of  these  abuses.  The  mtMit- 
jurious  practice  wasthatwhich  was  established  ia  sad ihei 
the  year  1 795,  when*  in  order  to  meet  the  pressure  upcntU 
labouring  population  caused  by  the  high  price  of  provi,i«.ii 
an  allowance  was  made  out  of  the  parif^h  fund  tu  rvery  !i 
bourer  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  family,  and  viii:- 
out  reference  to  his  being  employed  or  without  etaplojiiwi 
This  allowance  fiuetuatel  with  the  price  of  flour,  iDd^ 
scale  was  so  adjusted  aa  to  return  to  each  ftnily  tbe  aa 
which  a  given  quantity  of  flour  would  cost  beyond  the  j.^- 
in  years  of  ordinary  abundance.  This  plan  was  douUiN 
conceneil  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence,  but  the  rcuiLi  caV;::: 
which  it  was  adopted  in  all  parts  of  England  dmuy  thm 
tbe  general  want  of  sound  views  on  the  subject.  If  l]li^| 
had  been  left  to  take  their  course  in  EnglaiMl,  as  tbqr  va 
in  ScoUand,  the  labourer's  wages  would  have  soaUiillat 
to  purchase  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  amouDt  ofpr:- 
visions  and  other  articles  of  necessary  consumption  IfV- 
the  advance,  and  when  the  neces&ity  fur  such  a  riie  in 
had  passed  aw»r  every  thing  would  have  leitritd  is  m 
fbmer  state.  Under  tbe  anowance  system  the  hhm 
was  made  to  receive  a  part  of  hi<!  earnings  in  the  funs  j;'; 
parish  gift,  and  as  the  lund  out  tif  which  it  ((TOTiiWtu 
raised  from  the  contributions  of  those  whu  dul  notonftj 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  those  who  did,  it  foljoved  ibatik 
labnurerR  were  degraded  from  tha  Condition  of  boDciisnlk 
independence  to  that  of  parish  paupers,  and  that  tkirts- 
ployers,  being  able  in  part  to  burthen  others  villi  tk;*' 
ment  for  their  labour,  had  n  direct  interest  in  perpettii;^ 
the  system.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that  aconsi&ntd 
rapid  deterioration  took  place  in  the  character  if  t* 
bouring  agrieultural  popuution*  and  that  they  Iwtst  w 
able  to  obtain  a  rate  of  wagea  adequate  to  tlwriqjtf 
without  parish  relief,  however  modwato  might  lis  ibtitfi 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  are  no  accounts  of  the  sitnas  levietl  yoirbv  vntra 
England  and  W ales  for  tbe  relief  o  f  tbe  poor,  befon  tiit'<- 
ginning  of  the  present  century.  The  aversga  n^t^^- 
for  each  of  the  three  years  17S3-  3  and  wai  l,9liMli» 
the  earliMt  account  after  that  dale  is  fur  l->[il,»i«** 
■j\  I  i!  1  111  I  (ure  aniountt'd  to  'l.t)!  r,><  7 1  f.,  the  as>C''siiii'.T:i''5''i< 
been  more  than  doubled  in  17  years.  It  will  be  iwiite 
the  following  table  how  little  conneotion  t]isiebab0 
since  that  time  between  the  awnaespandedbtidirfii* 
the  price  of  corn:— 

V  -.  - 

itii 

a  > 

n  > 
{'  i 
it  » 
aiU 
4t  i 

The  extent  to  which  the  paupci  ising  of  the  lulvi:!*^'  ' 
England  was  carried  had  long  been  viewed  witbsi*^|^^ 
had  formed  the  subject  of  many  parliamentary  in<juiri»^ 
without  producing  any  substantial  aroendm0Qt,naiil»i<>i^ 
a  commission  was  appointed  by  the  crown,  ewnbtisi"" 
bishoi's  of  Ixjiidon  and  Chester,  Mr.  Sturges  B«unic. 
Senior,  and  fivo  other  gentlemen,  under  whose  diretU'"'^ 
nuiries  were  can-iedon  throughout  England  andW»lt»' 
tne  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  eur>  p>^" 
was  aseertained  with  the  view  of  showing  the  e%  iU  of ' 
istinp  ]Mn 'ir-c,  and  of  suggesting  some  remedy.  Tlic'*^1^^ 
this  ir.ijini  V  was  cvcccdingly  great,  but  in  a  coiui>ai»"'^ 
short  titiica  Report  was  presented  bytliecororoiJiiof"^''  " 
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1801 

4.017,871 
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11 

1820 

5,938.501 

1803 

4,0:7. S91 

57 

1 

1  827 

6,14l.08S 

1811 

6,r>jo,ioj 

lH'28 

1814 

6.2'-'4,3Sl 

-  ■) 

1 

fi,3JJ.4IO 

1815 

5,4i8.84r> 

63 

8 

1830 

6,629,042 

181fi 

6.724.839 

7G 

«,798.68S 

1817 

f>,'n  0.925 

94 

0 

183'2 

7,036.961 

1818 

7,M7a.8l»! 

83 

8 

1S33 

C.790.7S9 

1819 

7,ji6,ro-i 

7-2 

3 

1834 

6.3l7.2s5 

1820 

7,33U.2Ja 

r>5 

10 

1835 

5,526,413 

18-21 

6.959,249 

54 

5 

182-2 

6,358,702 

43 

3 

1S36 

4.717.630 

1823 

5,772.958 

51 

9 

1637 

4.044.741 

IRCl 

5.7.15,M9ft 

r2 

0 

1838 

4.123.fi04 

lb  20 

j,7bG,')>9 

fir. 

r> 

1K39 

4.4-2 1,7 14 

coropletciv  explained  the  operation  of  tbe  law  ss  nJ*  . 
tered.  with  its  effects  upon  different  dasses,  aoJ 
remedial  meaiiirea.^  Thia  fiepoctwai  piannted  la  '""^  " 
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g3'l.  and  was  followed  by  the  pming.  in  Aagiii^  1834. 
f  the  Am  Law  AmeDdmmt  Aet,  in  wkidi  tli>  Bnneiptl 
eeMmneodatieM  of  tbe  conorinioaen  were  enliodied. 

The  chief  provisions  of  this  law  are— the  appointment  of 

central  board  of  three  comnii»S!oncrs  for  the  general 
ipenntcndence  and  control  of  all  bodies  charged  with  the 
lanagemeat  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  tlie  poor.  The 
Biiber  appointment  of  nine  auiatant^omninioners,  each 
ne  of  wnooi  tbould  be  attached  to  wme  particular  district, 
1  order  to  eonr  out  practically  the  orders  of  the  central 
card  ;  the  whole  to  be  suhjot-t  to  the  direction  of  the  secre* 
iry  of  state  for  the  huoie  department.  The  administration 
f  ntief  to  the  poor  is  placed  under  the  control  of  tho  eoair 
liaikiiMn^  who  make  ruleo  and  nfulationslbrtlia  pttfpOM^ 
4ii^  ire  binding  upon  dl  the  loeu  bodiOt.  They  are  em- 
Awerpd  to  order  workhouses  to  I  f  built,  hired,  altered,  or 
:ihr?eii,  with  the  consent  of  liic  majority  of  the  board  of  ( 
unrdian".  One  very  important  power  giveti  to  them  is  that  of 
miting  several  parishes  for  the  purposes  of  a  more  effective 
ad  eeonooriealadninistratioaof  poor  relief,  but  so  that  the 
CMi)  dtari*  te  ftapect  of  iu  own  poor  is  defrayed  by  each 
atish.  Tmaemiten  parishes,  or  unions,  are  managed  by 
losrdiof  guardians  annually  cli-clcd  by  the  rate-payerg  of 
be  various  parishes,  but  the  master*  of  workhouses  and 
>lbcr  paid  offioera  are  under  the  orders  of  the  eommiaaioaenk 
Jul  reiBovablo  hjr  thom.  The  nitoiii  of  pajiiic  wagM 
•rtlyoQt  of  poorratai  is  dtoeonHnled,  and  except  in  eitr*' 
•rdinsry  ra-e»,  ns  to  which  thn  r-nmmiisioners  arc  the  judges, 
«lief  is  only  to  be  given  to  aLlt- bodied  perioas  or  to  their 
nunhes  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse.  Another  branch 
'I  the  poor-law,  which  was  materially  altered  by  the  act  of 
^34.  UBS  that  nlatiog  to  illegitimate  children.  The  system 
if  relief  which  was  f  retiously  followed  was  so  far  from  acting 
•a  cheek  on  bastardy,  that  it  wai  aetually  a  great  enrourairo- 
Bent  to  it  On  the  birth  of  a  bastard  chibl,  the  parish  offi- 
»rs  generally  obtaitied  an  order  of  affiliation  upon  the  puta- 
iTe  fatber.  and  the  money  jwid  under  that  ORwr  waaaAm 
ibuu*elv  raoaiTod  by  the  motliar.  In  this  mannar  awoman 

looM  haUta  wa»  puead  in  more  eomfbrtaUe  eireumataneei 
ihsn  a  virtuotis  woman;  she  was  rvcv,  <;  night  in  mnrrirtL'c 
>i  a  price,  while  a  widow  with  an  cqu.tl  iiuniber  of  chilaruii, 
iiiviiim  no  such  allowance,  had  no  chance  of  makini;  a 
iec\>iid  marnage.  Under  the  new  law,  the  facilities  for  ob* 
laintng  orders  upon  putative  fathers  are  diminished,  the 
noUier  and  child  are  genaraUy  relieved  in  the  workhouse. 
Midi  the  money  paid  under  the  order  is  always  received  by 
iHe  parish-officers  and  accounted  for  by  them.  The  opera- 
lion  of  ibis  part  of  the  law  may  havo  been  productive  of 
lurd»hip  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  objected  that  it  sets  little 
teilraint  on  the  male;  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found  to 
diminish  in  a  santible  degree  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
berths  chargeable  tn  iht^  parish. 

These  are  the  prmcijia!  provisions  of  this  very  important 
»t»tnte.  winch,  upon  a  iMrtlul  n  view  of  all  iln-  i^  is  x'.  hu  ]; 
liave  been  ascertained  before  and  since  its  enactment^  may 
tw  wid  to  have  anawared  the  ands  proposed.  In  aona  A 
^  niiKHr  details  it  may  still  be  tuseeptible  of  improvement, 
■ttt  it  it  no  small  testimony  to  the  judgnMnt  and  sagacity 
of  tho»e  who  suggested  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  of 
tbou  who  have  carried  them  into  operation,  when  we  titate 
'•at  the  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  five 
fean;  that  it  haa  anoountMod great  opposition;  and  yet 
that  It  haa  been  finnd  adaptad  to  nearly  every  emergency 
'Mt  has  occurred. 

The  number  of  unions  formed  and  declared  under  the 
"our Law  Amendment  Act,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
'»<ofMay,  1839,  was  5H7,  including  13,641  parishes,  with  a 
populdiion  of  11,7^1,345  ioals.  The  aaving  in  money 
•ITeoted  by  tbia  reform  ia  not  ita  moat  important  feature, 
titluugb  the  baneBt  on  that  aeore  will  learcely  be  denied. 
V  the  «ipet»diture  of  1639  be  comoared  with  that  of  183.1, 
year  which  immediately  preceded  the  operation  of  the 
1   u  mil  appear  that  the  diminution  amounted  to  1,895.040/., 

r  3(>  per  cent.,  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  aelect  for  such  acom- 
TAr^toa  either  1834,  when  the  prafioua  inquiries  of  the 
'wntnissioners  had  already  fixed  the  attention  of  the  public 
^ponthe  subject,  and  bad  forced  those  by  whom  the  pariah 
'*n«')  were  I  1  ministered  to  adopt  measures  of  economy,  or 
t^'k'^^^"^'^  the  high  price  of  every  kind  of  provisions 
*o<l  the  ronseniient  falling  oft  m  the  demand  for  labour  had 
^ceuarily  added  to  the  nambar  of  oiaimanta  for  relief  and 

11^^  oxtwt  of  their  damaada.  Ifi  in  coaaidMtatbii  af  thaia 
we  compare  the  expenditUMaf  1637«itblliatori$a3| 
^•C,  No.  lObO. 


in  which  two  ycart  the  price  of  protiaions  wu  nearlf 'Um 
•anab  it  will  appear  that  the  lafing  amoanted  to  iJ4&jmi, 
or  more  tbati  40  per  cent  Vndm  tfte  Ibrmer  admimitra 

tion  of  the  law  it  had  l>een  customary  in  some  parts  of  i/k? 
kinf^om  for  farmers  to  discharge  th«ir  labourers  in  the 
winter,  wli  ch  season  they  and  their  families  became 
wholly  chargeable  to  the  parish.  This  custom  no  loogMr 
prevails.  Labourers,  being  unable  to  obtain  that  kind  of 
relief  without  entering  the  poor-hoaae  and  submitting  to  ita 
regulations,  now  refuse  to  work  at  any  season  fur  thoee  who 
Will  not  continue  to  employ  them  throughout  the  year,  aiid 
by  this  means  the  burthen  is  so  far  thrown  upon  those  who 
ought  to  bear  it.  The  good  efiect  of  this  change  is  furtlw 
eipertanced  in  the  greater  amonnt  of  labour  baMowed  apon 
the  soil,  and  ita  eonwqaeot  improved  pnduetivenaas,  whidi 
is  sn  much  clear  gain  to  thi^  country. 

l  iisj  i  ondition  of  the  labi  unng  classes  in  Ireland  haa 
long  been  a  reproach  to  the  lej^lslation  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Until  the  poasuig  of  ihe  Act  1  &  2  Victoria, 
0.  5S,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  3 1st  Juljr. 
1838,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  relief  of  the 
helpleu  or  the  destitute  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
evils  of  poverty  had  long  roachea  to  Buch  a  height  as  to  defy 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence,  and  miser}'  of  the  moat 
appaling  kind  was  of  such  universal  oeoatnnaai  that  it 
bad  almoat  eeaaed  to  excite  commiaecation  or  aynpallif. 
Apart  Urom  all  private  end  individual  baidebip,  tbeiw  te- 
sulted  this  public  evil,  that  the  possession  of  land,  the  only 
sure  re.source  against  starvaliou,  became  a  matter  of  Ruch 
urgent  ill  CI -  M\,  t]i;it  1  be  peasants  bid  against  one  an  ihor 
to  obtain  it,  until  the  produce  beyond  the  rent  was  barely 
sufficient  for  their  sustenanoe.  while  the  mode  of  eidliVBtiatt 
waa  aueh  as  to  koap  the  aail  tut  below  ita  produotive  powem. 
This  erfl  still  exbta  in  nearly  ita  Aill  strength,  and  it  wilt 
be  many  years  before  any  considerable  proi^re-s  ,ran  be 
made  in  effectiag  a  remedy,  but  ab^inning  has  been  taada 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  which  affords  re- 
lief against  daatitntion  by  other  maaoa  than  the  poasasaiaa 
of  land.  The  introdoetion  of  the  ayatem  info  irelend  ia 
yet  too  recent  to  justify  any  opinion  as  to  its  success. 
Ui)  to  the  25lh  of  March,  1839,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mi>^i  ti^  had  succeede<l  in  (  iniinj^  twenly-two  unions, 
comprising  an  extent  of  2,960,16.7  statute  acres,  with  a  po- 
pulation, aceoidiac  to  the  returns  of  lb3l,  amounting  to 
1,517,344;  and  aRaagtneots  had  been  made  fine  daclamff 
eighteen  other  nnkms.  extending  over  S.4SM74  aeraa,  and 
having  a  population  of  1,140,213.  In  April,  1840,  more 
than  100  unions  bad  been  formed  by  the  commissioners  in 
Ireland;  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  whole  of 
that  country  will  have  been  divided  into  unions  before  the 
end  of  1840. 

One  important  eonseqtienoe  which  has  resulted  from  the 
better  management  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  an  impurtant  i  rr<  c  t  on  their  future  condition,  i^  the 
adt^tion  of  plans  for  the  training  and  inslnieting  of  children 
laaident  in  workhouses.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
unamended  law  iittia  or  notbiDgwaa  dme  towarda  tUaoliiaa^ 
and  inalnoatevairaaaatiiaeBildwliaaamiafortttaaitwaaio 
be  brought  up  at  the  charge  of  the  parish,  continued  through 
life  dependent  upon  others  for  subsistence,  and  often  fol- 
lowed a  cour^  of  !>ystematic  dishonesty.  Moral  criminality 
in  such  cases  might  be  more  fairly  chargeable  agamat  so- 
ciety, whieh  had  neglected  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  the 
young  pauper's  habits,  than  against  the  iodividual  delin- 
quent ;  and  society  has  paid  dearly  fbr  the  neglect.  The 
system  of  moral,  intellectual,  ami  in  liistnal  tmininj^  which 
has  been  to  some  extent  engraited  upon  the  administration 
of  the  amended  law,  is  calculated  to  bring  up  the  ohildren 
of  the  workhouae  to  be  useful  membsra  of  sooietjr.  It  haa 
been  wdn  observed  in  a  Report  on  this  tal^teit  dmwn  op  by 
Dr.  Kar,  that '  the  stair  7n  !nrn  pnrm.n'.'^  to  tho  pauper 
children  who  have  no  naluial  guardians,  mid  tho  interest 
it  haa  in  the  ri^ht  discharge  of  its  responsibiincs  may  be 
illustrated  by  supposing  tb«  government  had  determined  to 
require  direct  inslaadOTindNPaaksacvka  in  return  for  edu- 
cation. If  the  army  wd  navy. were  leeruited  by  the  work* 
house  children,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  the  intertat  of 
the  Mat o  to  rear  a  race  of  bBrdvnr.  l  iiitellirrpnl  men— in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  Ihcu  aiaUoa —  taught  to  foar  (iod 
and  honour  the  queen.  The  slate  has  not  Ic^a  inti  r<  i^t, 
though  it  may  be  less  apparent,  m  supplying  the  merchant 
service  with  sailors,  and  the  farms  and  the  menu  factories  of 
the  aaunttry'irith  wiiiAiMnk  and  the  households  < 
'  *        yoL.  XVII.- 
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•nd  middle  da?s*s  111  (I'lrncitir  <;crvan'.i  :  it  Ihe  most 
pilitivf  «ad  direct  interest  in  adopting  measures  to  prevent 
tteftifing  of  a  raoe  of  proaiitutes  and  felons.  It  niajr  be 
questionable  b«w  flv  it  mmM  bs  ftOMr  to  pcnnit  th*  pau- 
per children  to  votmtMr  Ibr  MTTW*  tn  Uw  •mfaiid  navy, 
«nd  to  train  them  accordingly;  but  the  duty  nf  r.?:\ri[ig 
tbMe  cbildrea  in  religion  and  industry,  and  of  impimuig  io 
them  such  an  amount  of  necular  knowledge  as  may  fit  them 
Id  diMbiim  th*  datiM  of  tb«ir  it«tion«  cannot  be  doubted.' 

PAUSA'NIAS.  «on  of  CtoomtOTtot,  %&a  of  that  royal 
hoiisn  in  Spnrt;!  which  traced  its  descent  from  Buryatbenes. 
Arisioile  iaILs  Inin  '  ii-g,'  but  he  only  governed  as  the 
eousin-german  and  g^:u- Uan  of  Ple:-(ar<~tma^wlWMI0aMdtd 
to  the  throne  en  the  death  of  Lconida^.* 

Pausanias  VOOIM  principally  into  notice  ai  Mnnander  of 
the  Grecian  armv  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  The  SowtAll 
eontingent  had  been  delayed  as  long  as  was  poMdbM^  bat 
owing  to  the  rcpreni  nMiiinsmadeby  the  Athenian  ministers 
at  Laoed«emon.  it  was  at  last  despatched,  though  not  until  the 
Fttrsianshad  advanced  intoBocotia.  Thi^  delay  had  however 
MM  good  cfTeot,  that  of  talUng  the  Argives  by  surprise,  and 
defeating  their  design  of  fnterMpting  vof  tnwps  hostile  to 
P>2i>ia  nh'.ch  might  marrb  through  their  territory.  The 
Spat  Uui.,  under  the  couiniand  of  I'ausanias,  got  safb  to  the 
Isihtnus,  met  the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  uUimataljrtOOk 
up  that  position  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Platea. 

The  result  is  well  known.  Pausaniai^  olatad  by  bit  ra«* 
eeae,  took  all  metbode  of  aboving  his  own  unfltneM  to 
joy  good  fortune.  Betng  sent  wttb  twenty  ships,  and  in  ibe 
capacity  of  commander*in-chief  of  the  confederate!*,  to  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  b)'  his  overbearing  conduct  he  dis- 
gusted the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly 
tboM  AaiAtio  Oteokt  who  had  lately  covoltad  bom  Ponian 
rate.  To  hii  ewitenfam  bo  added  an  afllMtatioa  of  Batlara 
limiry  ;.  find  what  we  know  of  Spartan  manners  seems  to 
leati  io  the  conclusion  that  no  mixture  couJd  possibly  be 
more  repugnant  m  piM-^on*  ai'.-us!.>nicd  at  or.ci»  io  Persian 
Oleganco  and  lonio  rellnement,  than  a  clumsy  imitation 
of  both,  Duch  as  the  conduct  of  Pausanias  probably  pre- 
lontod.  Pre{udieo  in  CifOlir  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of 
tbo  lonfe  race,  tNw  also  neth-e ;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encouraged  thcni.  and  Pausanias  was  recalled. 

Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  htm  by  ihc^e  Greeks 
who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  seat  of  war.  and  his  conduct 
eletiljr  mon  like  the  OReroiae  of  arbitrary  po««  than 
•f  fofwltr  mflHary  eommand.  Ho  ma  aoeoratflfriy  put  on 
trial.  Privntf  Tintl  riubtic  charges  was  broupht  against  him  ; 
irom  the  furner  nt-  was  RC(|uitted,  but  his  Medism  (or 
leaning  to  Pi'r'-i:i)  sccuu'il  tii  'dc  rlmvlv  (irrived.  Dorcis  was 
aentin  his  place,  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
dattb^blow,  and  thonealbrward  Lacednmon  interfered  only 
apaflBily  in  tbo  pmaeoaiion  of  itaa  eontest  with  PerMii. 
FhttMuilaa  bowoter,  with  the  fteUnga  of  a  di»appointe<l  mun. 
WWt  in  n  private  capacity  to  the  Hellespont,  on  ])retence 
of  joining  tbe  army.  After  the  taking  of  Byzantium, 
which  happened  during  his  command,  he  had  winked  at 
tbe  escape  of  Persian  fugitives  of  rank,  and  by  means  of 
an  aecompliee  e(»iveyed  a  letter  to  tbe  Penian  monarch, 
oonuining  an  offer  to  lubjugato  Greece  to  his  dominion, 
and  subjoining  the  modest  request  of  his  daughter  to  wife. 
A  fiiv  ii,r:\lily  [in'^wi  i  had  elated  him  to  sin  h  ,\  il(  as  to 
disgust  the  allies  iit  the  manner  already  stated,  v/ri  his 
second  Journey  he  was  forcibly  prevented  from  enienni^ 
^nntinn,  upon  vMch  he  retired  to  a  city  in  the  Trond. 
1%ere  too  Ms  condnet  waa  nnfbvearably  reported  at  home, 

an-l  n  tncsB.^n^Tjr  wn'^  df^^yiatrhfd  with  orders  fur  his  imme- 
dia't  rtjim  n.  liinloi  ilireaU  ut' a  declaration  of  war  against 
b\m.  i'  l  I -an  AS  returned,  but  it  was  still  hard  to  bripg 
homo  any  definite  charge  against  him,  ami  tlie  Spartans 
were  shy  of  ndducing  any  but  the  strongest  erideneo.  At 
last  however  one  of  his  emissaries  having  discovered  that  hn 
was,  like  all  his  predecessors,  the  beiirer  of  orders  for  his 
own  death,  as  well  as  if  l  is  m  ivit  r'-  ii  i  a  on,  denounced 
him  to  the  Bphori.  By  their  instructions,  this  slave  took 
sanctuary,  and  through  a  partition  made  by  a  preconcerted 
plan  in  a  but  irb«w  he  had  Iband  rafbge^  tney  had  tbe 
oppoRuntty  of  hearing  Fsnsaniaa  aeknowledge  his  own 
treason,  during  a  visit  which  ho  paid  to  his  refractory  mes- 
senger. Tbo  Ephori  proceeded  to  arrest  Pausanias,  but  a 
faint  tV  11  11.  hT  iiu  n  number  enabled  him  to  make  his 
escape  to  ibe  t«mple  of  Mmerva  of  tbe  Brazen  House,  only 

•JKmriUss  WsTw  lu.  an  Mpreuios  (ijan)  mhkk tUanH  »pp«ws  t« 
IMHy  lab  Mt  SI  fta  nQst  iMeiMvc^  *  kka>* 


liov.'evfr  (o  suffer  a  more  lingering  death.  Ha  viidiutiif 
in  tbe  temple,  and,  when  on  the  brink  of  sIsrTslion, broogU 
out  to  die  (II.C.  467).  By  such  means  Sparlsn  lupcmiitw 
was  satislied,  and  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  bsU  iksoMba 
inneeent  of  saerdege.  Thiriy-flve  years  alter,  s  <0SM 
^rose  on  this  Tery  point.  [PaaiCLEs] 

The  Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  still  e<intsint,sU]Mu{{i 
sadly  mutilated,  the  braxon  tripod  whirh  Pauiiiuat  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  tbsi  ii«u 
in  gratitude  Ibr  bnvhig  destroyed  tbe  Penian  host. 

(Thurvf!  ,  i  132,  Stc. ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  KiHyiii 
Roman  Knijnre,  ^ol.  iii.,  oh.  17,  p.  22,  ed.  8vo.,  note;  ul 
Clarke's  Travels,  it,  p.  58.) 

PAUSA'NlAS.tho  author  of  the '  Dcicriptionorltinnn 
of  Oresee^  (*  BXXd&c  nttdrptms).  appears,  according  to  ti 
own  account,  to  have  baett  n  native  of  Lydia  (v.  ia»  7);  kit 
the  passage  cited  bardly  firoves  this.  litdoar  nMluiif  i 
known  of  him.  except  what  may  be  collected  ftv>33  Liion 
work.  The  '  Description  of  Greece '  consists  of  ten  boob 
tbe  first  contains  the  description  of  Attica  and  )l[f^im\ 
the  seoood.  Corinthia,  Sicyon,  Phlius,  and  Argoiis;  ik 
tliM,  Laeoiriea;  the  fburth,  Messenia ;  tbe  Afih  and  liut, 
Elis  ;  the  seventh,  Achmn  ;  the  eighth,  Aisadia;  Ibsinl^ 
Boeotia;  and  the  tenth,  Pboc is. 

It  appears  from  incidental  notices  in  the  work,  thstPii- 
saniaa  not  only  visited  ^e  places  which  bo  hat  desui^ 
but  also  many  other  remote  parts.    He  must  have  bm  U 
the  temple  of  Aramoo.  in  Libya  (tx.  16,  1) ;  st  CWu>  la 
Crete ;  in  tbe  island  of  Dtlos  (ix.  40,  3) ;  at  0>fu«  inGn- 
pania  (v.  12,  3);   and  at  Rome  (viii.  4>3.  5t.   A  imri.« 
wlio  viwled  all  these  places  muit  have  visitud  tniuYoiiea 
Pausanias  made  bis  tour  of  Greece  in  the  time  or.^ntvDir  i 
Pioa.  In  apeakinc  of  the  Odeion  of  Uerodes.  be  sap  U 
he  had  not  deseribed  it  in  hisaeoount  of  Attics  d-l, » 
cause  it  was  n(.t  built  when  he  was  writing  that  put  of  h 
work  (vii.  20,  C).    Herodes  died  in  Attica  about  tin  <« 
of  the  reign  of  M.  Aiirelius. 
I    The  work  of  Pausanias  is  different  in  character  fc»  ^ 
!  of  Strabo:  it  contains  no  general  geographical  detciif  '* 
I  of  the  surfaoe  of  the  oonntry ;  it  is  a  daampliaD  of  plus, 
'  only.   He  describes  each  place  as  he  eomss  to  it,  tod  et^ 
I  object  in  each  p'n  <   in  tlse  order  in  which  it  cntnes bt;;(i 
;  htm.    His  description  is  ratnute  and  generillj  fwaplcii: 
he  seems  to  have  busied  himself  as  a  man  would  do  ii » 
nera  making  an  inventory  or  catalogtte.  There  u  do  mks^ 
to  eat  off  the  things  whhili  be  deseribss  by  my  orosmri^ 
language;  and  yet  such  is  the  power  of  beaatiWsW* 
when  portrayed  in  the  simplest  words,  that  lenw  «» «• 
descriptions  are  beautiful  merely  hyvirtucofthe beauty a.im 
objects  described.  Buildings,  monuments,  statue*,  i^'^'' 
ings  were  the  chief  olyeeU  which  be  has  rsgisteted:  m<-  > 
nection  with  them  he  collected  and  recorded  locsl  trwtii^a 
and  mythological  stories  in  abundance.   Nataral  sbjttii" 
rivers,  myuntii-vs  riive-;.  are  uK..  tioiir.'d  in  bis dwcnpiw: 
but  neatly  always  m  connection  with  the  mylhologinl'"*'* 
attaohed  to  them.  Yet  he  was  a  carefbl  obsener  of 
phenomena,  and  oMBjoariotts  froisof  this  kind  ««f  ^'f,^ 
through  his  work,  ht  describing  nWnd  «f  B>rJ>^'^^  , 
«»yX»*"W)  wbich  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  ' 
he  observes  that  it  is  very  white,  softer  than  otbir 
nnd  full  of  sea  shells  (i.  44,  6).    In  another  pa&sage  fr  J  -^ 
he  has  some  curious  remarks  on  earthijuakes.  ^^"Vi 
also  abounds  in  historisnl  JbcM,  many  of  which  art 
ingly  valuable.   He  not  unfrequenlly  di^[»sssfciom««^^ 
after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  whom  he  lesaoblei  «■ 
degree,  and  conswjuently  a  man  will  find  in  bis  wtk  ©i^  j 
curious  matter  that  he  would  never  expeft  tn  >^  '/^ 
Pausanias  was  superstitious,  and  it  would  be  harJ  if 
antient  usages  bowever  absurd,  whiob  he  dues  ^ 
with  respect.  TWs  work  contains  an  >ne«l'*"*\^rj!r 
sure  of  facts,  historical,  topiigrajibical,  and  mylboMf^ 
ils  value   and   accuracy  as  a   topographical  "^"^  ■. 
have  been  well  tested  by  "^ome  of  our  own  couiiln"""' 
|H>cially  L«ak£.   The  style  of  Pausanias  has 
censured  aa  obaenre,  and  his  sentences  as  ill  c<m»'r''*^^ 
There  is  some  truth  in  this;  but  if  we  deduct  J***,^ 
that  are  corrupt,  and  some  that  are  scarcely  iL'^^pj 
out  ocular  view  of  the  places  descnbcl,  it  can  '''^j'Ji't- 
that  he  is  a  difficult  writer  to  those  wlio  have 

Pausanias,  in  bis  namerous  accounts  of  - 
althoagh  he  teems  to  haw  dasoiibed  with  equai  att«: 
and  ittdiaariminately  all  that  etne  Under  bis  ^y^^  Z 
ntnanyniAieiief  tbnbiglMatviliM;  •ndssreisiw 
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mi  uapaxi&nt  productions  of  antieut  painting  would  be 
taawn  to  us  merL-ly  by  name  but  for  his  circumstantial 
ftatl, tt  the  grtmt  works  of  PoIygnoUiUKt  D«l|{bi  ('  JPhocica,' 
.  ;s-3l\  ina  the  paintings  by  various mrtists  in  the  Poeeile 
!  AthoHi,  ami  oiliers  of  raiiior  inipoilance. 
Aiihough  I'tiUaaiiias  inafle  his  torn  of  GrooL-e  noailv  five 
.ii  ln  d  years  after  the  flourishing  period  of  Gioi:i;in  art, 

II  j  iiotwithstanthng  the  extensivo  syatem  of  pluiid«r which 

III  bven  carried  on  for  centuries,  be  still  finind  teveral 
vMtiid  j^pccimeos  of  painting ;  and  of  sculpture,  probably 
ting  to  the  more  durable  and  leu  portable  nature  of  the 
uterial  used  in  that  art,  he  found  a  much  greater  number, 
le  has  named  altogether  about  two  hundred  aritatt  of  all 
escripiions:  nine  only  however  are  painters  of  great  fame, 
lalygnotus,  Mieoo.  F^iwavSk  Bupbnnor.  Parrhasius.  Ni- 
»,  Apelica,  Pkusii^  and  Frotoganea.  Tbe  proportion  of 
ii!pior^  is  much  greater,  for  tlve  reaj^ n  aliL^ady  mention«}d : 
e  biive  notices  of  works  of  Phidias,  A.eauikitiL-s,  Polycleilus, 
iyroii,  N'aucydes,  Calaniis,  Onatas,  Scopas,  Praxitelos,  Ly« 
^u«,  and  others.  Though  Pausanias,  in  matuns  of  art, 
n certainly  not  a  critic,  yet  perhaps  in  no  instance  does 
icoofoond  an  obecure  with  a  celebrated  name ;  bis  atten- 
»  appears  to  have  been  generally  engrossed  by  the  parts 
III  dtitail  of  what  he  describesi.  and  ^.  ^inu.  ]i  <.  .r,  li  tin. 
rleaiid  composition,  or  any  of  the  higher  lutrits  of  art. 
Hi  hu  been  adduced  as  a  serious  objection  to  bis  work ; 

*  10  far  km  that,  it  jralbar  Mibaiicw  iu  valu*  tbao  oth«p> 
Im.  PtuiaDiaa  ha*  daieribad  imparttallv  all  that  ha  ww. 
iihoiit  distinction  of  either  style  or  bchool ;  whereas  an 
l»t  probably,  or  even  u  connoisseur,  biassed  l>y  tbe  prejii- 
ce»  of  his  own  peculiar  education,  would  liave  selected 
liy  that  which  might  have  happenad  to  coincide  with  bis 
ni  la^ie.  neglecting  everything  ahi*  aa  iwwortby  of  notice, 
id  thai  handing  down  only  a  very  partial  and  imperfeet 
eounL  Certornly  no  such  objection  can  be  made  to  the 
irk  of  Pau^aIll<l^-  On  ilio  contrary,  somewhat  more  of 
i'em  would  hu\e  been  deatrable  id  the  descriptions  of  the 
Dre  inpWlBBt  works;  '  but  Ibe  minute  ana  scrupulous 
liRtflati,'  nja  Fuseli.  '  with  which  Im  axamiaed  tvbat  Ml 
mr  hii  own  eye.  amply  makes  up  Ibr  what  he  tna^  want 
tnetbod  or  ofjudgment  His  dcsciiptioii  of  the  pictures  , 
P'^lvi^otut  at  Delphi,  and  of  tiie  Jupiier  of  Phidka*  at 
wnp  afT.  10).  are  perhaps  superior  to  all  that  might  have 
tn  gnen  by  man  of  more  aaeuniiQg  powaia,  minca  of  in- 
itiation and  inaaHmaU*  lagaeiaa  to  our  arta.'  (IntradiM>> 
•,H''orkt.  vol.  li.) 

The  flfst  edition  of  Pausanias  is  that  of  Venice,  1516,  fol., 
i-'  "  'i  =^.1111  f'l  1j€  very  incorrectly  printed.    An  edition, 
P^n  by  Xylander  and  tinuhed  bv  tiylburg,  was  printed  at  ' 
inkfort.  UH3.  fol.,  and  again  at  Haww,  1613.    The  I 
Mioo  of  Kahn.  UifM,  lC«f.  fol.,  is  aeaottfaniad  with 

•  latin  translation  of  Romolo  Amasso.  whioh  irst  ap- 
ird  at  Rome.  Id47.  4to.  The  edition  of  Siebelis.  5  vols. 
A.Leipti^.  1828,  contains  a  corrected  text  and  the  trans* 
ion  of  Aniaseo  improved,  wiib  an  elaborate  commentary 
tieomplata  index.  Tlie  edition  of  Bekkar,  Berlin, 

l^  tiria.  8«a,  is  an  exact  copy  of  tha  Puis  M8.,  1410. 

9ntf  instance  in  which  the  editor  has  nnt  noticed  \m 
*htietl(hiu  that  text:  thi»  edition  has  a  very  gfwd  index. 

"lW  German  translation,  by  Wiedasch,  a|i])eared  at 
JH  ch,  1626-1828.  I'be  be>it  French  translation  is  by 
■  < T.  There  is  an  Eiigli»b  translatimbjTbaaMaTlRjrlor. 
1^  ransUior  of  Ariatotta  and  Plato. 
HAU'SIAS.  a  naitva  of  Sieyon.  aft«r  ho  bad  loariMd  tbe 
iimenis  of  his  art  fiom  lu-i  father  Rrietes.  studied  en- 
wtic  in  ilie  school  of  Pdinphilus.  where  be  was  the  feilow- 
P'l  nf  Apelles  and  Melanthius.  Pausias  was  the  first 
mftr  who  acquired  a  great  nama  for  ooeaustie  with  tbe 
"■■n :  be  excelled  particularly  in  tha  atanagenettt  of  tbe 
woks;  bu  favourite  subjeds  were  small  picture*,  gene- 
)y  of  boys,  but  he  also  painted  large  cotiipoMtions.  He 
Hlif  fir^i  also  who  intnxluced  the  custom  of  painting  the 
'in?*  and  wells  of  private  apartments  with  historical  and 
xoaiic  subjects:  the  practice  however  of  doeorating  ceil - 
^  simply  with  atata  or  arabesquo  flgOfaa  (paitieularijr 
^  of  temples)  was  of  very  old  data. 
Pauiias  undertook  tlic  i  t ''nintiun  of  the  pointings  of  Po- 
?t»lu»  at  Thespia*,  wbu  ii  hai  L'lcatly  ««fFered  tliiouijh 
"•i  but  he  was  judired  inferior  to  Ins  antiont  pre<leccs>ii'r, 
'  he  contended  with  weapons  not  bis  own ;  he  generally 
''ked  with  tbe  oestrum,  but  the  paintingil  of  Polygnolus 
^•lUt  tha  paaeil,  vhMi  Ftmm  eoMaqiwiiUf  tlao  oaed 


Tlie  mo^t  famous  work  of  Pausias  was  the  sacrigce  of  an 
ox.  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  ball  of  Poropey. 
In  tbiii  picture  tlie  ox  was  foreshortened,  but  to  show  iha 
aniusl  to  full  advanlaga.  the  painlar  judieiously  ibtaw  hia 
shadow  u])oM  a  part  of  (lie  itorrounding  crowd,  and  be  addad 
to  the  efTcci  by  painting  a  dark  ox  upon  a  light  ground. 

Pausias  in  hii>  youtii  loved  a  native  of  his  own  city.  Gly- 
cera,  who  earned  bar  Uvolibood  b{  nahtiif  garlands  ei 
dowers  and  wreatba  of  raaast  vhieb  hd  him  into  oompatition 
with  her,  and  ha  eventually  acquired  greet  !!  m  fi.  u  or 
painting.  A  portrait  of  Glycera  with  a  jsai  laiid  ul  iluvvujs 
was  reckoned  amongst  bis  maaterpicces ;  a  copv  of  it  was 
purchased  by  L.  Lucullus  at  Aihens,  at  tha  great  price  id 
two  talenU  (about  A32l.).  This  pictow  waa  oaliad  Iha 
'  Stepbaneploooai'  or  nriaod  Wraaihar.  Pausias  was  re- 
proached by  his  rivalf  as  being  a  alov  psinter.  bui  be 
nilenccd  the  censure  by  completing  a  picture  of  a  !  u\,  m 
hi!>  own  tiyle.  in  a  ungle  day,  which  on  that  accuuni  was 
called  the  '  Homcrcsiaib*  OT  VDtk  of  %  dajf.  (FUflf*  BitL 
Nai^  XXXV.  II,  40.) 

Pausanias  mentions  two  pictures  by  Pausks  atEpidauraa, 
tbe  one  a  Cupid  with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  bi»  bow  and  arrows 
lying  by  bis  side;  tbe  other,  the  figure  of  Meilie.  or  drunk- 
eijiic^>.  drinking  out  of  a  glass,  through  whn  h  his  face  was 
seen  (11.  27).  Pliny  mentions  two  pupils  of  Pausiaa, bis soa 
Aristolaus,  a  painter  '  e  severissimis.*  and  a  certain  Madio* 
ptaaa,  who  vaa  diatiDKuiabad  for  a  high  finish  and  an  ex- 
caaeivw  nie  of  yallow:  u  was  also  hard  in  colouring,  yat  ha 
had  liH  admirers  notwithstanding  thei^e  peculiarities.  Wa 
m  i>  cuilect  from  the  allusion  of  Horace  iSai.,  iL  J,  9^}  that 
the  pictures  of  Pausias  wera  V«U  ItMWn  M  IUmM. 

PAUSE.  JOBAioaT.l 

PAU'SSIDiB.  a  t^mHf  of  Oalaoptaaana  fiiMata,  tbe  pr«. 

ciae  affinities  of  which  have  not  yet  been  iisti*farir>rily 
determined.  By  Latreille  llic  Paussi  are  placed  Ic  iuiv  n 
t!u  Sc'>lijiid<r  and  the  Bo»triehitUf ;  \t\it  Mr  Wcit  .  i  td 
(wno  ha!>  devoted  much  attention  to  this  group  of  beetles 
and  has  published  a  monograph  on  tbem  in  the  sixteenth 
folnma  of  iha  •limiaan  ItanMoliOBa')  ia  of  opinion  that 
the  Pliiuaida  poaaaaa  attnittea  with  the  Trt^ositarii,  and  ara 
still  mure  nearly  allied  to  thi  CurujxiLc 

These  insects  are  usually  of  smalt  !>ixe,  the  iargc&t  known 
species  being  less  than  half  an  ineb  in  length,  and  their 
oulouring  generally  consists  of  various  shades  of  brown,  and 
they  are  not  unfreqoently  adomod  with  black  markings.  Tbo 
form  of  tbe  body  is  generslly  short,  rather  broad,  and  «ome- 
what  depressed;  the  head,  in  roost  of  the  species,  is  free 
{t.«.  nnt  !.  irien  bv  the  thorax),  and  joined  to  the  thoia.x  by 
a  kind  of  neck,  the  tliorax  is  narrower  than  the  elytim.  and 
is  almost  always  divided  transversely  near  tbe  middle 
by  an  indantation,  in  whioh  caaa  tha  fora  part  ia  usually 
bioadar  than  tha  hinder,  imdaaad  at  tha  aidaa  ao  aa  to 
form  projecting  angles;  the  elytra  are  rather  soft,  urul 
in  roost  of  the  species  are  of  subquadraie  form,  truncated  at 
the  a]M)x,  and  leaving  exposed  the  terminal  segment  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  outer  posterior  angle  of  the  erytra  w  generallj 
famished  with  a  small  tubercle.  Tbe  lags  are  in  most  apa- 
cies  broad  and  compressed,  and  of  moderate  length ;  the  tarsi 
ere  five  jointed  in  some,  and  apparently  in  others  there  ara 
but  four.  The  antennte  are  reui  irkal  le  tor  their  large  sise 
snd  curious  forms;  in  most  of  the  ^pec.e«  ibey  eonsisi  of  a 
large  inflated  club,  about  equal  in  aixe  to  tha  head  and  tho- 
rax takan  (ogathar^  and  varying  in  Affn  aaaoiding  to  tho  » 
species;  tbo  Bioat  mmmaii  form  of  this  knob  is  tliat  of  an 
oval  more  or  less  elongated,  and  with  an  angular  piojrTiion 
on  the  outer  side  at  the  base;  this  club  is  jvxucd  by  a 
smaller  joint  to  the  he  i  1 

Between  twenty  and  thirtjr  species  of  this  fomily  ara 
known,  a  great  portion  of  wbiah  are  figured  and  described 
by  Mr.  West  wood  in  tbe  monograph  before  alludad  to*  and 
in  a  supplement  to  this  monograph  publisbed  in  Ihaaaeood 
volume  of  the  *  Trail  vir  i.  n',  (jf  the  kntoniological  Society, 
to  which  works  ttie  reader  u  referred  for  a  more  detailed  . 
account  of  thaaa  vary  onrious  inseeta.  Of  their  habits 
Uttla  is  kaovnj  llMqr  are  confined  to  tbe  Old  World,  and 
ainoat  antiraly  to  the  tropical  portwns.  They  are  sa>d  to 
ho  nocturnal,  and  are  «!itpp:=ed  to  live  in  wood  or  under  tba 
bark  of  trees:  most  of  ilio  -|  i-cimens  in  cabinets  have  been 
found  in  newly-built  houhi  >  (3ne  species  is  said,  when 
touched,  to  make  disrharges  of  some  volatile  fluid,  in  tba 
same  manner  as  tbe  specie*  of  Brachinui. 

The  family  Paussidas  contains  tbe  six  following  genera 
iVtM#M»  Hyhtonn,  Platyrhopalut,  C«r<tpt€rutJ**ntafl^ 
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tartkrus,  and  Troehoidetu.  lu  the  first  three  of  tbeie  ge- 
nera the  anteniM  m  lw»>jotntod,  and  the  ibdoiiMii  m  of  a 
quadrate  form. 

The  genus  Pausttu  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
ocelli  on  the  bead,  and  hf  Um  lUtinwto  jmiU  of  the  bbial 
palpi  being  elongated. 

In  Hyiotorus  lioad  is  fumisbeJ  with  two  ocelli.  a:i  I 
this  genus  moreover  ditfersfrom  Pau*$u*  in  having  the  head 
immersed  in  the  thorax ;  the  great  club  of  the  antenna  is 
tbtckest  at  th«  b«u,  waA  aouMvhat  eamd  and  pointed  «t 
the  opposite  extmai^. 

Plutyrfujpalu*  has  all  the  essential  charartrrs  of  Pavii- 
tut,  but  differs  in  having  the  joints  of  the  iabml  palpi 
equal. 

Ja  the  genus  Ctraptertu  the  anteanic  are  large,  broad, 
end  compressed,  and  appear  to  be  oompoeed  of  ten  joints, 
most  of  which  are  very  distinct ;  the  terminal  joint  is  the 
largest ;  the  preceding  joints  (if  ve  except  the  benl  one) 
nre  transverse  and  all  uf  equal  wultli. 

In  Peiitaolaiarthrut  the  aiUenuie  (;ra<lually  increase  in 
size  fiuin  tne  bate  to  the  apex,  and  are  composed  of  six 
joints.  The  basal  joint  is  longer  then  hraod;  tne  second  is 
trettsvene;  the  tluee  ftllMnnf  joiate  nearly  equal 
in  width  and  lengthb  end  the  tenniael  joint  it  elasoat 
spherical. 

Tlie  pcnus  Trochoideux  differs  from  all  the  preceding 
genera  in  having  an  uvate  i'onnof  body;  the  thorax  isretber 
narrower  than  the  elytra :  its  siaeo  are  rounded,  the 
bmadeat  part  in  front,  and  there  is  apparently  no  trans- 
iwse  indentation.  The  bead  is  large  and  rounded,  and 
fleeply  inserted  in  the  thorax.  The  antcntiro  are  composed 
of  two  small  basal  juinta,  which  are  longer  than  broad,  ami 
terminate  in  a  large  oval  club.  The  legs  ai'o  more  slender 
than  in  other  species  of  this  family,  end  the  tecsi  are  repre- 
sented as  having  only  four  joints. 

PAUW,  CORNELIUS,  born  at  Amstprrlain  in  1739. 
studied  at  Guitingeii,  and  was  aflerwaids  made  canon  of 
Xanlen,  in  iho  duchy  of  Cleves.  He  applied  himself  to 
Itierature,  and  wrote  several  works  in  French  on  the  history 
and  ohysiology  of  verions  nations  and  countries.  His 

*  Reenvrchfls  htstoriques  sur  les  Americeini'  eontein  some 
oorioos  information,  many  sensible  reflections,  end  also 
many  .  jrted  asserii  .ns  set  forth  in  a  dogmatic  tone. 
Pauw  bail  aoi  visited  America,  and  his  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  collect  all  thepai^sagei  which  he  could  find  in  other 
writers,  and  which  could  support  some  preconceived  opinion 
of  his  concerning  the  great  inferiority  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  its  productions,  and  its  native  races.  (Pcrncty. 
Dittertation  tur  PAmirique  et  let  Americaifit  contre  les 
Hecherches  hitturiques  de  M.  de  Pauw,  which  is  found  at 
the  end  of  jiouie  editions  of  I'auw's  vvoi  k.)  In  his  chapter 
on  Paraguay,  Pauw  shows  himself  particularly  Itostile  to  the 
Jesuits  His  '  Recherohes  sur  les  Grocs,'  in  which  he  bad 
better  gokles,  is  written  with  gceeter  sobriety  of  judgment ; 
but  even  in  work,  his  dogmatic  spirit  is  perceptible. 
Pauw  published  also  '  Recherches  sur  les  Egrypttens  ct  les 
Chinois.'  The  French  Revolution,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vasion of  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  deprived  Pauw  of  his  peace  of 
mind.  Ho  became  dejected,  end  burnt  all  his  papen,  among 
Others  his  'Reeberehes  our  lee  Germeins.'  which  is  said  to 
Iwve  been  the  meet  eUthorete  of  his  work%  but  which  was 
never  printed.   Hedic-d  at  Xantcn,  in  1799. 

Another  member  of  the  same  family,  John  Cornelius 
Pauw,  born  at  Utrecht  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  published  editions  of 
several  Greek  classics,  and  wrote  notes  on  Piodnr,  and  eleo 

•  *  Diatriba  de  Alca  Vetorum.' 
PAUXl.    rCRACioA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  129.1 
PAVEMENT.  [Roads.] 

PAVI'A.  THE  PROVINCE  OF.  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venelian  Kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Milan,  on  the  east  bv  that  of  Lodi,  west  W  the  Saidi- 
aien  territory,  from  wbieh  it      sepemted  by  the  river 

Ticino,  and  on  the  south  partly  hy  the  Sardinian  territory 
and  partly  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  being  separated  from 
both  by  the  Po.  The  province  of  Pavia  is  the  smallest  of 
the  Lombard  provinces,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile, 
being  entirely  m  the  fine  plain  ofthePOk  It  produces eorn. 
wine,  fruit,  heap,  end  has  good  pasture  land.  The  length 
is  about  40  miles  from  north-west  to  souih-easi,  but  the 
broadlh  does  not  exceed  10  miles.  The  population  oroounl* 
to  157,60U  inhabitants.  {BoUetttno  Statutieo  dt  MUano 
l»38.>  Th«  province  is  divided  hil«  elyht  disiriots  \  IMvh 


Bcli^.uiuiu,  Biieguaido,  CortR,  Olona,  Rotate,  Iliau«),Ab> 
biate  Grasso:  rt*ckoning  in  all  193  coratnunia.  Theici 
no  town  of  any  importance  except  Pavia,  tmt  iksn  ei 
numerous  lai^e  villages.  Two  navi^te  eaads,  the 
viglio  Grande  and  the  Canale  of  Pavta.  cross  the  proriutt, 
and  supply  a  water  communication  between  Milio  lodlk 
Lago  Maggiore  and  the  Tidno  «ad  Pto^ind  1)f  IbohHs 
river  with  the  Adriatic. 

PAVI'A.  THK  TOWN  OF,  is  situated  on  the  leftot 
eestem  bank  of  the  Tieino,  •  fow  mUas  shore  itsisMii 
with  the  A  hendaome  eoreced  bridge  ovar  m  riie 
connects  Pavia  and  the  suburb  on  the  right  bsnk, ciLti 
Borgo  Ticino.  A  fine  street  which  crosses  the  torn  id (» 
Icnglii  leads  to  this  brirlge.  Tlie  cathedral,  which  itieii 
dern  stnictute,  waii  rebuttt  in  the  last  century;  itrooUs 
some  good  paintings:  The  oldest  church  in  Pavii,  vA 
perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  that  of  Ssn  MicbrA 
which  is  asserted  by  D'Agincoart,  Rosmini,  and  oiha  10:1- 
quaiians,  to  have  Ikh  built  in  the  sixth  century  of  t« 
iora :  w hilst  onothe r  w n i e r.  S«n  Q  u ii  1 1  i no  ( DtlT  AnhttiiM 
ItcUiana  durante  la  Dominaziotie  Long^mtdicti,^m(i. 
1829),  maintaios  that  the  old  ohurcb  was  burnt  Upik  , 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  by  the  HungaiiMHi^ , 
l)u>  cnrly  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the  p.s 
church  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century.  Sevcril  ..j 
curious  basso-nlievos  adorn  this  church,  as  well  ^ 
frescoes  of  the  age  of  Giotto.  One  of  tbc  rilieros  on  U 
outer  wall  of  the  church  seems  to  belong  to  an  early 
of  the  Longoberd  dominion  in  Italy,  when  tbst  mtioa 
still  Arun:  it  represents  the  annunciation  of  the  Viiiia  ii 
which  the  chdd  is  represented  as  already  grown  upi  <V^ 
16ry.  Voyaget  en  Italie.)  If  this  be  a  correct  interpi«ti:>t 
of  this  monument,  it  would  fi;o  far  (0  prove  that  tberh^.tj 
reelly  dates  Arom  the  sixth  century,  before  the  Imatflui 
fonook  the  Armn  creed  through  the  influence  ef  1M 
linda.  their  queen.  The  vast  c-!uin  ii  \)t;\  CartBiikMii: 
was  built  in  the  fourteenth  ceniu;),  coulains  6.otne  viluii 
paintings.  That  of  Santa  Maria  Coronata  vras  built  h  B» 
ramnte,  and  is  also  rich  in  painlingi..  The  ooce  haoilv 
church  of  San  Pietro  'in  Cielo  d'oro,'  noticed  bvDiix 
{Atradito,  x.),  as  oonteiniug  tbo  tomb  of  the  lunx 
Boethius,  the  minister  of  Theodoric,  has  long  since  bxi 
suppressed,  with  the  adjoining  monastery,  and,  wbcn  Vsl^ 
visited  it  twelve  year^  since,  was  used  as  a  iiuhla/Ji'^ 
house.  It  was  in  bis  confinement  at  i'avm  that  Bxtia 
eomnoeed  his  book  *On  the  Consolations  of  Pbilotuiiht 
In  the  same  chwdi  of  San  PhMO  was  the  msuMltua 
Liutprand,  one  of  the  most  illuatrioue  of  the  Ltof^ 
kings,  "which  has  also  disappeared. 

Pavia  is  chielly  known  for  its  univci-sity,  the  finlinl  " 
which,  among  it»  professors  iti  our  own  tiroes,  can  'j''^' 
the  names  of  Scarpa,  Volta,  Configliacchi,  Bru^>i<i 
Xambnrini*  nod  other  distinguished  men.  The  mif^ 
contains  tUrteeneonegee ;  and  the  fkeulties  are  those  of 
medicine,  and  philosophy.   The  isisf  ruciion  ii  libenl  » 
untraromoUed,  and  the  professors  are  well  reniuDerj;«' 
several  chairs,  such  as  those  of  statistics,  diplonicf. !» 
tory  of  philosophy,  and  pedagogy,  have  been  tAi^^  < 
late  years.   Pevia  has  long  been  renowned  for  its  mia 
and  surgical  instruction.   The  former  library  of  ilw 
versity  was  plundered  by  the  Kreiu-h  in  the  wa«  rf  h^' 
XII.  and  Francis  I ;  the  present  lib;  n  >  wus  formfiJ  n 
last  century  by  Count  Firmian,  the  eu lightened  n>i»iii<' 
the  empress  liaria  Theresa,  who  wne  the  restorer  aoip 
tnmen  of  the  univerntr.  A  nuMeittm  of  natonl  hif")' 
eabinet  of  anatomy,  ana  a  botanical  garden  eiw  v"^, 
it.    The  number  of  -  tadrnts  is  about  1400.  Th««* 
leges,  Caccia.  Borromeo,  ami  Ghislieri.  the  first  twofc 
hy  the  noble  families  of  those  names,  and  the  tluri  t? 
Pope  Pius  v.,  support  about  120  students  gratuiliMi^^ 
Tlie  college  Borromeo  is  a  magnificent  building.  Furtld 
details  eoneeming  the  university  of  Pavia  are  given  a^-* 
5  and  16  ofthe  *QtiarlerIy  Journal  of  Education.' 
contains  23,600  inhahiiants,  accordinu;  to  the  census 
It  IS  a  biahop's  see,  has  a  large  hospital,  a  liouH)  for  (''^^^ 
lings,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.    Seeeral |nh(*>* 
the  nobility  contain  galleries  of  peinlings.  J 

Pavia,  called  Tidnum  by  the  Ronen 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lut  Imle  n  mho^  i^made  of  ilia 
history.    Tlie  name  oi  Puvia,  or  i^apia,  is  first 
Ill  the  history  of  the  Longobards,  who  made  it  the  rrtii*"^ 
of  their  kings,  whose  palace  however  no  longer  estf! 
went  thnn^  the  ium  TimiiUndct    iha  •« 
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i;  vas  a  republic,  afterwards  had  its  tyrants,  then  be- 
cune  Mibjaet  to  the  dukes  Viiconti  of  Milau,  and  laatly 
eima  under  the  dominion  of  tbe  Hoih*  of  Austria.  Tt  was 

near  Pavia  that  Fiancis  I.  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  troops  of  Charks  V.  in  15'J5.  In  the  years  1527 
anil  1  j28,  It  was  twice  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French, 
and  almoat  entirely  depopulated.  In  1706,  after  Bonaparte 
had  invaded  Lonibardy,  an  tnsaneetion  against  the  IVench 
broke  out  at  Pavia,  which  was  put  down  by  ibvoe^  Md  the 
town  given  up  to  indiicriminate  pillage. 

Five  miles  distant  from  I'.uia,  on  the  road  to  Milan,  is 
the  splendid  Carthusian  monastery  suppreised  by  Joseph 
II.,  ^vhich  had  an  income  of  about  one  million  of  liTres 
(40,0(M)/.).  It  was  built  hf  Gian  Oaleaixo  Tiseonti.  duke 
«r  Mihn,  wlkoee  monument  is  in  tbe  chtireti :  tbe  dittrch  is 
rich  in  sculptures,  marble,  nnd  fresco  paintings. 

(La  Ortoia  di  Puria  defrritta  ed  tllustrata  con  Tavole, 
by  Durelli.  fol.,  Milan,  1S23-30.) 

PA'VIA  is  a  small  divii>ioD  of  the  natural  order  Mkm- 
teeeaSf  dlflbring  from  iCscalus  itself  in  little  except  its  eon- 
nrging  petals  and  spineless  fruit.  It  ronsi.sts  of  small 
ttees  or  bushes  with  yellow  or  red  flowers,  inhacbiling  North 
America,  and  often  cuUivatcd  in  shrubberies  under  the 
nnmti  of  the  Yellow  or  Scarlet  Horse- chesnut.  Two  spe- 
cies. P.  indica  and  Punduana,  hare  also  been  found  in  the 
colder  pnrts  of  India,  but  tbeyfaave  not  yet  been  introdueed 
into  oar  gsirdens.  t^ih  us  11m  Ameriinn  species  are  utu- 
n!(y  short-lived  and  of  no  value  for  their  timber ;  the  former 
CiicuiQitancc  is  piobably  owing  to  their  being  grafted  upon 
the  common  horse  chesnut,  a  stock  that  does  not  suit  them. 
They  shouM  always,  if  possible,  be  raised  from  seeds, 
are  annually  imported  fkom  flie  United  States. 

PAVING.  (Roads.] 

PAVO  (the  Peacock),  a  constellation  of  Bayer,  which 
f  ci'uiiies  a  part  of  the  space  situated  between  Sagittarius 
and  tbe  South  Pole.    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows 
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PAVO'XID.^.  Peacock  family,  Mr.  SviiMOIl't  nttne 

for  ii  (amily  of  Rasorial  birds. 

The  genus  i^o  of  Lin nsus  stands  next  to  Diditf  [Dodo] 
in  the  S^teim  Natura,  and  is  immediately  suoeeeded  by 
Mdemm,  which  i»  ftUowed  by  Cnx,PkuMHiUt  Numida, 
•ad  mrao. 

Mr.  Vigors  admits  no  such  family  u  Pavonidee  into  his 
jwup  of  tbe  ^ii  s  r^'j  ;  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
nmtd^,  a  futmiy  which  does  not  exist  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
»f»tera.  Mr  Vigors  enters  the  family  of  Phaaianida  by 
the  genus  MeMigrit,  leaving  the  Coltmtbidm  by  tbe 
CrsMsad     Mitorindia  ( /.opAyrtir.Vieni.).  wbieh 


Strongly  f^rincrl  l^f^  an  1  f  n  t  of  Meleaaris,  but  without 
the  spurs,  while      Ilje  iiuie  Um<c  it  reluins  the  bill  of  Co- 
lutnba.    Metfagrit.  then,  in  conjunction  with  I^n  o,  Linn., 
»nil  Prdifpiectrm,'Temta.,  commences  Mr.  Vigors's  group  of 
' ''<'iiamd<g,  by  the  greater  length  of  the  hinder  toe,  in 
«liich<dianiBter  it  iwemblsa  the  CdiMiAsdip,  with  the  ex- 
iVwni  of  its  being  artieolated  higher  on  the  tarsus.  Lo- 
PaojJbruf,  Ti  ram.,  and  Gallut,  Brissoii,  ;i]i]>i  ar  to  Mr. 
"igors  to  hold  an  intermediate  station  between  the  groups 
Jy*t  mentioned  and  the  true  Pfuuianut,  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, forma  tbe  type  of  the  famih'.    Some  groups  deviating 
|rom  the  latter  genus  {Arru*,  Temm.,  fur  instance)  unite 
*^*«MlTs%h«  malkM,  tQiiumidatlim^  by  ttekbieiMs  of 


the  spur  on  the  tarsus.  The  last-mentioned  genus  recoil* 
dnirti  iiB»  aeeoidinc  to  his  views*  to  Ifeife^grti.  which  it  re- 
sembles in  general  appearanee;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  . 

approaches  it  witli  reference  to  iho  integrity  of  the  tarsus, 
that  of  tho  true  Meleagrit  possessing  but  a  short  and  blunt 
excrescence,  which  exhibits  «oly  the  rudiments  of  a  spur. 
{Linn.  Trant^  vol.  xiv.) 

Cuvier  makes  his  Rion*  consist  of  the  true  peseoeks 
iPavo,  Linn.)  and  Lophop/iorux.  Tina  pToup  is  followed 
by  the  Dindons  {Meleagris,  Linn.) ;  the  Peintade$  (NnmulOt 
Linn.);  and  the  Fuisans  {IVuuiantu,  Linn,,  including  the 
cocks  and  hens  (Galiut,  Briss.);  the  true  pheasants  (PAo- 
tianut  Colchicus,  Sec,  including  Areut.  Tcmm.) ;  the  crested 
pheasants  {HnuppifereM,  Temm.,  Ffuuianut  igtiitus,  &c.); 
tbe  Tragnpan9  itragajKui  Satyrut,  &c.);  and  Crypionyx. 
The  Trtranmdcr  immediately  follow. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Rivonider,  the  first  family  of 
the  order  Raiores,  according  lo  his  arrangement,  consist  of 
the  genus  Ra  o,  with  the  subgenera  Ar^wi,  MypUctrua, 
and  Meleugns ;  the  genus  Phatianus,  wwh  the  subgenera 
Phahanut,  Nycthemeria,  and  Ceriomit  ( Trn^opan) ;  the 
gexxvn  Galiut ;  the  genus  ZopAopAoruf ;  and  the  genus 
Numida. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  Pavoninee  first  subfamily 
of  the  fhatUmidep,  according  to  his  arrangement)  consist 
of  the  gmeca  PoMteUrm,  CrmtwiUon^  Hodgson  (type 
C.  TTMnwiM),  and  Aieo.  The  Ibvrth  subfbmily,  according 

to  the  same  author,  is  composed  of  the  genera  Mehagns, 
Nwnida,  Guttera,  and  Acryllium  (type  A.  vulturinum, 
Hardw.).    (/,  ,,'  <J  the  Ge/ieru  r^/ Birds,  1840.) 

In  this  work,  liuuianut,  with  its  subfUMwa,  Tragt^an, 
Galluft  and  Ei^pleemmitt  sre  treated  of  undar  the  thlo 

PHSAMim. 

Pavo.  (Linn.) 

Generic  Character. — Dill  convex,  rather  stout,  curved 
towards  the  end,  smooth  at  the  base;  cheeks  partially 
naked ;  notltili  basal  and  open ;  head  plumed  and  sur- 
mounted with  an  aigrette-Uke crest ;  sixth  quill  longest; 
tail-ftathers  eighteen ;  lat^-eoeeriVTery  long,  large,  and  ex- 
tensihle  in  tho  male. 

Two  species  only  of  this  magnificent  genus  are  recorded. 
One,  Pel  to  cn'«lalaw»  the  Coamm  PtmM,  is  unifemlly 
well  known. 

The  head  is  surmounted  by  an  aigrette  of  ibnr and  twenty 
upright  ftathers.  In  the  male  the  tail-covcrta  consist  of 
feathers  with  loose  barbs  and  of  unequal  sise.  tbe  upper ' 
ones  shortest,  each  tcmiinatctl  by  numerous  eyes  or  circlets 
of  a  metallic  iridescent  brilliancy :  these  the  bird  has  the 
power  of  erecting  into  a  circle  or  wheel,  which  presents, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  an  otiect  of  dsszling  splendour 
wbieh  sets  all  deseription  at  dellance.  The  Annate  has  lb* 
aigrcftr.  hut  ha.s  not  the  'splendid  ornament  wilh  whieh 
till  ii:nlc  is  gifted:  her  col  j'j:s  generally  are  sombre. 

People  usually  talk  of  IIh:  jh  ;i(  i  i  k  ;;r!  iidiuf;  its  tail,  but 
the  rich  display  is  composed,  principally,  of  the  tail  coverts. 
White  soon  saw  the  distinction.  '  Having  tomakeavisit  In 
my  neighbottr'a  peneoeksyl  could  not*' says  be,  *  help  obserr* 
uig  that  the  trams  of  those  magnificent  birds  appear  bv  no 
means  to  be  their  tails,  those  long  feathers  growing  not  from 
the  uropygittm,  but  all  up  their  backs.  A  range  of  short 
brown  stiff  fcathcra,  about  six  inches  long,  fixed  m  the  uro- 
pygiiim,  i&  the  real  tail,  and  serves  as  the  fulcrum  to  proo 
tlie  tram,  which  is  long  and  top>beavy  when  set  an  ena. 
When  the  train  is  up,  nothing  appears  of  tbe  bird  before 
but  its  head  and  neck ;  but  this  would  not  be  the  esse  were 
those  long  feathers  fi.xedouly  in  the  rump,  as  may  be  ^een 
by  the  turkey-cock  when  in  a  strutting  attitude.  By  a 
strong  muscular  vibration  these  birds  can  make  the  sliaAs 
of  their  loog  feathers  clatter  like  the  swords  of  a  sword- 
daneer ;  they  then  trample  very  quick  witih  tiieir  Ibe^  and 
run  ^-^rkwards  towards  tbe  females.' 

i  las  species  is  spread  over  the  north  of  India  and  the 
islands  of  Malaisia  in  its  natural  slate.  It  is  the  Mohr  of 
the  Mnhrattas,  according  lo  Colonel  Sykes,  who  dc<icribes 
the  wild  bird  as  abundant  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Ghauts  ; 
it  is  readily  domesticated,  and  many  Hindu  temples  in  the 
Dukhun  (£>eccan)  bave^  he  tells  us,  considerable  Hocks  of 
them.  On  a  c  lupnrison  with  the  bird  as  domesticated  in 
Europe,  the  latter,  both  male  and  female,  was  found  by 
the  Colonel  to  be  identical  with  the  wild  bird  of  India. 

Colonel  Williamson,  in  his  account  of  pe»ccK  k-slio«)tins!;, 
states  that  he  had  seen  about  the  passes  in  tbe  Jun^U  ii-rv 
dinmt  fWF^iBg  quutUtin  of  wild  pea-fowls.  Wl|^ 
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woods  were  covered  with  th«ir  bMutirul  plumage,  to  which 
the  ming  sun  imparted  additional  brilliancy.  Small  patches 
of  plain  among  the  long  grass,  most  of  ihetn  cultivated,  an  J 
Willi  mustard,  then  in  bloom,  which  induced  the  birds  to 
feed,  increased  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  *  I  speak  within 
bounds.'  contiaoM  Cokuwl  WilURmtoo. '  when  I  Msert  that 
there  could  not  be  kntbattt«»lf»  or  flftwn  hundred  mac 
fowls,  of  various  siiai^  trfthin  ^hl  of  fheq^whsM  I  itood 
for  near  an  hour.* 

According  lo  the  same  authority  it  is  easy  to  get  a  shot 
in  m  iungla»bui  where  the  birds  flocked  together,  which 
ther  do  to  the  unount  of  forty  or  fifty,  there  was  greater 
difflieulty.  Then  they  are  not  easily  raised,  and  run  very 
Jhtt»to  fast  indeed,  Uuit  the  Colonel  doubts  wUetUcr  a  slow 
ipuiiel  could  make  them  take  wing.  They  fly  heavy  and 
•tiODK.  generally  within  an  easy  shot :  if  wiaedi  only,  they 
noerally  escape  from  their  swiftness  o{  foot.  They  fooet  on 
high  trees,  into  which  they  fly  towards  dusk. 

This  is  the  raciv  (Taon)  and  ratic  (Taos)  of  the  Greeks; 
J\mu  and  Riro  of  the  antient  Italians ;  Pttvon,  Pavone,  ond 
J\igone  of  the  modern  Italians ;  Piton  of  the  French ;  and 
lyiau  of  the  Germans. 

Bufibn  and  others  sav  that  the  bird  wu  introduced  into 
Greece,  whence  it  has  been  spread  thnuii^hont  Europe,  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    Others  again,  with 

EBeter  show  of  reason,  a&&ert  that  it  was  brought  tu  Greece 
foie  the  time  of  Pericles.  Certain  it  Is  that  the  peacock 
it  mentioned  in  tvo  pUvi  of  Ariatopbanet,  the  *  Aebar* 
niana*  and  the  *  Bifda,*  the  flrat  of  wbieh  waa  repreaented 
in  the  third  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad,  and  the  last  in  the 
aecond  year  of  the  91st.  Now  Alexander  was  not  born  till 
the  second  year  of  the  9bth  Olympiad.  Atliencou.s  quotes 
from  other  old  poets— Eupolis,  for  instance;  nor  does  Aris- 
totle apeak  of  the  bird  in  any  other  terma  than  thoae  which 
would  indicate  tint  it  had  become  very  well  known  when 
ho  wroto ;  '  Soiue  are  jealous  and  vaio  Uke  the  pcacock«* 
says  Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  the  qnalitiaa  anfalbilsd  hf 
certain  animals.    (Hint.  A/ntn,,  I.  1.) 

Sir  Robert  Heron  gives  the  fullowinp  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  of  these  birda  in  adonieaticatedaUta:^'  1614. 
—For  a  good  manv  yeara  I  have  attended  to  the  habits  of 
Peqfotd,  and  for  tne  lost  eleven  have  written  down  my  olv 
•erratioQS.  1  find  the  individuals  to  diiler  as  uiuih  in 
temper whunen  beings:  some  are  willing  to  take  cure  of 
the  yoang  onee  of  otbeiai  whilst  aome  have  pumied  and 
kiUed  them,  and  thia  whether  they  had  ■  hrood^of  their  own 
or  not  Son^t'  fi  ^k-  have  n«i?isted  in  the  core  of  young  ones, 
whilst  others  have  atiucKed  tliciii.  An  early  hen  frequently 
has  a  brood  herself  the  nc.vt  \ear.  Age  makes  nodiflerence 
in  the  number  of  the  brood.  1  have  bad  six  from  a  hen  a 
year  old,  and  one  fiom  an  old  hen.  Tlie  hens  have  fre- 
quently a  great  preference  to  a  particular  peacock.  They 
were  all  so  fond  of  an  old  pied  cock,  that  one  year,  when  he 
was  confined  in  view,  they  were  coiulantly  as.senibled  close 
to  the  trellice  walls  of  his  prison,  and  would  uol  mSet  a 
japanned  peacock  to  toucli  them.  On  his  being  let  out  in 
the  autumn,  the  oldest  of  the  bens  instantly  courted  him, 
and  obtained  proofe  of  his  love  in  ray  presence.  The  next 
year  he  was  shut  up  in  a  -tiilil'  ,  aur!  ili.  Inn-,  then  all 
courted  his  rival ;  for  lUo  advances  lU  tUeM  hudi  are  always 
made  by  the  female. 

*  The  japanned  breed  aiVb  I  believeii  a  Tarietj  ettguating 
in  Boghuio.  In  Lord  Brownlow*a  numeroua  breed  of  oou- 
mon,  white,  and  pied,  the  japanned  suddenly,  in  my  me- 
mory, apuiuied  amongst  i\wm.  Thv  name  thing  happened 
in  Sir  J.  Trevelyn's  tloci;  of  entirely  the  common  sort ;  also 
in  a  breed  of  common  and  pied  given  by  iiady  Chatham  to 
Mr.  Tboroton ;  and  in  both  cases  to  the  exuoetton  of  the 
previously  existing  breed.'  (Zoo!.  Proc  ,  )  ^  3  )  The  Kim* 
mon  pacock  varies  in  its  plumage  accideu  ull  k .  Tlius  there 
are  pied  varieties,  and  one  entirely  white.  In  tins  last  the 
eyes  or  curclets  of  the  train  are  »hadawed  out,  as  it  were. 

The  female,  like  those  of  several  other  gallinaceous  biida, 
is  nibjeet  to  putting  on  the  plumage  of  the  male  when  u  it  fl  f 
fot  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  Thus  Lady  Tynte  had 
a  favourite  pied  pea  hen,  which  had  produced  fliickens 
eight  several  times.  John  Hunter  relates  that  tluA  bird 
having  moulted  when  about  eleven  years  old.  tlie  lady  and 
ftjnily  wave  aatoniabed  by  her  displaying  the  feathers  pecu- 
liar to  the  other  aex,  and  appearing  like  a  pied  peacock.  In 
this  process  the  tail  (train),  which  become  like  that  of  the 
eock.  first  made  its  appearance  after  moulting,   lu  the  fbl- 


ftathen.  In  the  third  year  ahe  did  the  aania,  oai  io 
tion  had  apnrs  raaembling  those  of  a  cock.  She  never  Lv! 

after  tliis  change  of  plumago,  and  died  the  f/il  * .ng wu;  r 
in  the  hard  frost  of  177&-6.   Thi^  specimen  was  m  $j 
Ashton  Lever's  museum,  and  the  trunk  with  the  aircp'.:>.. 
ovary  and  oviduct,  preientcd  by  Hu  nter,  is  jwitroid  m\ii 
utnmim  of  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  In  HwHR^t 
account  there  is  a  note  anticipating  olijections  nhirh 
occur  to  most.  It  mifi^ht  be  suppose<l,  as  is  ob«crted  m 
note,  that  this  bird  vvai  really  a  cock  whiclj  ha  l  k  j 
Btituted  for  the  hen,  but  the  following  facts  nut  tbe  fm 
beyond  doubt   First,  there  was  no  other  pied  pea-fb<]  tt 
the  counU     Scr  ndly,  the  hen  had  nobs  on  her  too,*;.  ; 
were  the  aiLie  at'Ur  her  chanf^o.    Thirdly,  she  vu  u  jjJ 
after  the  change  as  before  ;  therefore  too  small  Jlir 
Fourthly,  she  was  a  favourite  hurd,  and  was  generally  fti» 
the  lady,  and  used  to  come  fur  her  food,  which  iha  itL 
continued  to  do  after  the  change  in  ber  fiaatbeis. 

Utility  to  Man.— To  say  notliing  of  this  beantifblViH:. 
an  ornament  to  our  parks  and  homesteads,  it  has  r«r:^> 
mendations  of  a  mure  substantial  nature.  M.Leu.'&a- 
deed  says, '  U-ur  choir  est  s^che  et  coriace.  leur  cn  et 
lauque  et  diaagciahla.'  We  have  nothing  to  say  apis 
the  dhancter  givan  of  (heh*  cry ;  but  if  we  are  to  nat  l 
the  other  text,  and  sacrifice  such  a  hrilliant  b:rd,  w«  b. 
only  to  observe  that  though  the  flesh  of  an  old  peacwi  ' 
pca-hMl  may  be<~no  doubt  it  is— dry  and  leathery,  tb*:  . 
yoong  one  Is  jniqr  and  sapid.  In  antient  itnes  no  pet 
nast  was  eompkta^  even  in  this  eountty,  without  tbitiitt, 
which  was  presented  by  tVc  sr-ivcr  ivt.'!l  cooked,  liut  m  t„  ■ 
gorgeous  plumage;  and  lac  auvcnlurous  kiui^iit  mU  a 
solemn  vow  before  the  peacock  and  the  ladiee> 

Povo  JaponensiM,  Aldrov. 

Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  m 
livin  i;  l  irrls  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lf. 
don,  m  addition  to  stufltHl  specimens,  gives  tlic  fuiliir:; 
accurate  description  of  tliis  species.    Prevailing  tinis":.^ 
and  green,  varying  in  intensity  and  mutually  chsofUijiA: 
each  other  according  as  the  light  falls  more  orlovdiicii 
upon  them.   In  size  and  proportions  the  tm  ipada  w 
nearly  similar,  but  the  crest  of  Pavo  Jmeanieut  b  teief  * 
long  as  that  of  P.  crittalut,  and  the  feathers  of  «'  r. 
is  composed  arc  regularly  barbed  from  tbe  base  ui>i.v.:^ 
the  adult  bird,  and  of  equal  breadth  throughout.  Ueai! 
erest  intecehangeably  blue  and  graen.  A  naked  sm  ^ 
the  cheeks,  ineluding  the  eyes  and  eeis.  is  eelonni  o(i 
light  yellow  behind,  and  bluish-green  towards  its  f-r?  pin. 
The  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast,  which  are  br  *Uk< 
rounded,  and  imbricated  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.areatti:-. 
base  of  the  aaoe  brilliant  hue  as  the  head,  and  bi'^  ' 
brood,  lighter,  somewhat  metallic  margin ;  those  of  --^i 
back  have  Still  more  nf  ilic  metallic  lustre.  The  wing-esretj 
are  of  the  general  liue,  with  a  deeper  tinge  of  blue. 
primary  quill  feathers  ore  light  chesnut.   The  tail-frt;ti^'' 
and  their  coverts  (train)  are  of  a  splendid  metallic  tni-i; 
changing  into  green ;  theihr  baths  are  extremely  lonR. 
silky,  and  somewhat  decomposed ;  and  the  laMer  aRMt>^ 
all  terminated  by  oceliated  spots  similar  to  tbsiewa 
mark  the  tail  (train)  of  the  common  species,  and  of  w'-'^ 
t  he  same  size.    A  s  i  n  i  t,  they  are  of  beau  tUul  deep  )>uti^  * 
the  centre,  which  is  about  the  siieof  aahiUiog;  tliui>»^ 
rounded  by  a  band  of  green,  beooming  nam*  beLmi  ^• 
wklening  in  front  and  fliling  up  akind  of  notek  that  i<co 
in  the  blue ;  then  comes  a  broad  brownish  band;  a-^ 
lastly,  a  narrow  block  ring,  edged  with  chestnut,  all  b(> 
tifuily  roetallio,  or  rather  presenting  the  hue*  of 
procioua  stones  when  viewed  in  certain  lights.  Bill  ot  i 
greyish  ho».«olottr.  rather  hmger  and  mon  slender 
the  common  species;  iris  deep  haiel.    Legs ilronft m«J 
reticulated,  dusky  black ;  spurs  large,  and  of  the  rtH*"* 
(Gardent  ond  Memgene  o  f  the  Zo. logical  ) 

The  bird  above  described  is  tbe  Pavo  muiicus  ot  L'W*^ 
who,  as  the  name  implies,  described  it  as  b.ni^^en>«i  ' 
•.purs,  relying  probably  on  Aldrovandos,  whom  «  1*^^ 
iiiid  who  figures  it  without  spurs,  describing  it  u"*""  '"^ 
name  of  Pavo  Japunensit.    It  is  I  be  Ji^^i"  ^Z'. 
Lotham.  the  Ptwo  gpic^fenu  of  VieiUot.  tin  f,.-. 
vandi  of  Wilson,  and  Paso  Jmanieut  of  Dr.  H      i  ■ 
saw  it  in  Java.  Of  theae  nam^  that  of  AULnflv^^^ 
the  priority;  then  comes  that  of  LinnH>us,wWcn  "•i" 
lead  ;  then  tbatof  Ilorsfield  ;  then  that 
not  see  anything  objectionable  m  the  name  giv«i  \>}^ 
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It  is  not  quite  clear  what  Sir  R.  Heron  means  by  the 
jpariued  breed' in  the  pa.'sayc  hereinbefore  quoted;  but 
oiUiologistt  generally  agree  in  cou:>uleriug  the  peacocii 
ttdeseribsd  m  a  distinct  fpeoiM.  Tbelgttiwor  Aldro- 
were  taken  from  drawing*  ««nt  to  the  pop«  by  the 
ipcroruf  Japan.  Shuw't  figure  (Nat.  Miscelc.)  vas  en- 
frurn  nn  Indian  drawiii|T,  Tcinmir>ck'»  sketch  of 
■J  lit'a<l  {Htfi.  Nat.  det  UaUinofes)  was  derived  from  Le 
ill  iiit.  nhu  touk  it  from  an  individual  living  at  the  Cape 
Good  Hope,  whiiber  the  bird  bad  beeo  mdI  from 
irao.  Dr.  HonfleM  Mv  it  in  Java,  and  Sir  Slatoferd 
i(le*  in  Sumaira,  fixim  which  last  country  ukins  were 
Ulu  tlie  i:*urt.>-iaii  Mubvuiu  by  MM.  Diard  andDuvaucel. 
oni  une  uf  these  Vieillot's  figure  (Gal.  det  Oil)  was 
ttD.  Tbe  In  tng  individuala  formerly  in  the  Garden*  of 
>  Zoological  Suetety  of  London  eame  fkom  the  Binnan 
r ;  v  The  beautifully  ext'culcd  woorl-cur  in  '  Tlie  Gar- 
is  iit,:!  Menagerie  of  the  Znological  Soc;ely  '  as  pcr- 
:  all  uf  the  species  as  can  be  derived  from  an  unco- 
jud  figure.  No  rocotd  of  its  habits  iu  a  vild  state 
leart  to  have  been  pabliibed. 

Meleagri^.  (Linn.) 
riie  Mcleagrit  of  the  antietits  was  not  a  turkey,  but  a 
iiea-fawi  {Numidii  of  inodurn  naturalists).  LinnECvii 
vi'ver  having  given  this  as  the  Kenenc  name  for  the 
keys,  which  were  not  known  to  the  anticnts  onilholo- 
A  tMve  continued  it.  Nor  ia  tbis  now  of  mueb  eonaequence, 
lainly  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  change  tbe  name ;  for 
ui:Ii»landi!ig  tlie  confusion  and  doubt  thrown  over  iho 
ject  by  tiie  learned  discussions  of  the  earlier  modern 
iibulogists,  it  is  generally  known  and  satisiactorily  proved 
t  iJie  Turkeya  ware  only  known  to  £uropeaoa  after  tbe 
overy  «f  Ameria^  IroDi  whieb  one  apeeiet  haa  been 
•ad  in  a  domeaticated  alate  over  the  gnateat  part  of  tbe 
li»ed  ){lube. 

■eneric  Character.  — Bill  rather  short,  strong,  curved, 
vta,  vaulted,  it«  I»a«e  furnibhed  with  a  naked  skin ;  a 
caruncle  surmounting  the  bill  of  an  erectile  nature 
con.cal  form.  7/tW;nid  nt:ck  surromiJed  with  a  wrin- 
!  inauiuiiiiaied  bkiii,  hanging  loose  Uke  a  dewla|>  as  far 
I  ■  upper  part  of  tbe  braaat.  Hind  loe  tooebins  tbe 

wo  species  are  known :  one,  Mdea^rit  Galloyavo,  the 
itial  stock  from  which  the  domesticated  turkey  ia  de- 
d ;  the  other,  Meleanrit  oceliata.  a  much  more  beauti- 
'  plumaged  bird,  did  nut  exlnbit  m  tlie  only  known 
tiacn  any  trace  of  the  tuft  of  hair  uu  the  breast  That 
.icier  therefore  is  omitted  above ;  but  it  is  not  certain 
tlic  last-mentioned  speeiea  ia  eotirelj  witbont  tbis  tof^ 
he  plumage  of  the  specimen  was  damaged. 
ekagrit  GaWtptU'o. 

ucnptiun  of  a  tcild  A/u/?.— Head  small  in  proportion 
u>  M)dy,  covered  with  a  naked  bluish  skin,  continued 
tbe  upper  half  of  tbe  neck  and  uneven  witb  vartr 
itiona,  changeable  red  on  tbe  upper  portion  and  whitisb 

inrfr?[ii  r-r  l  vitfi  n  fiiw  scattered  black  hairs.  Tlip 
'1  and  ineinbtanoLis  naked  skin, al&o  changeable  on  liic 
I  t  uf  the  neck,  extends  downwards  into  large  wat- 
X  wrinkled  conical  fleshy  protuberance,  capable  of 
^tion  and  with  a  pencil  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  takes  its 
from  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  latter  joins  the 
When  this  excrescence  is  elongaled  under  exeite- 
,  it  rovers  the  hill  and  depends  several  inches  bcluw  it. 
ft  of  long  u%\A  black  hair  springs  from  the  lower  part 
a  neck  at  its  junction  with  tho  breast,  shooting  out 
among  the  plumaga  to  tbe  lan^ tb  of  nine  inches, 
base  or  the  featbers  of  tbe  body,  which  are  long  end 
l  i  d,  (  oiisi-its  of  a  light  fuliginous  down;  this  iiart  of  i 
'a  I  her  is  succeeded  by  a  du>-ky  portion,  which  is  again 
red  by  n  broud  sbiltin^  metallic  band,  varying  from 

)r  colour  or  bronze  to  violet  or  purple^  according  to  the 
>f  tbe  light,  and  tbe  tip  is  a  broad  velvety  band ;  bat 

ast  is  absent  in  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and  breast, 
tencral  plumage  presents  a  ^dancing  metulUu  lustre, 
1  is  however  least  glossy  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back 
Uui  coverts.  The  wings  are  concave  and  rounded, 
ctending  much  if  at  all  beyond  th^  base  of  tbe  tail. 
•  .'S;  priiiiarios  blackish  banded  with  white,  «econda- 
'bitish  batided  with  blackish,  tinned  towards  tlic  back 
ularly  with  brownij^h-yellow.  lail  fifteen  inches  in 
!i  a:  least,  rounded  at  tbe  extremity,  the  feathers  18, 
,  und  capable  of  expansion  and  elevation  intoafbn> 
.  Xba  general  colonr  of  these  fealiieta  ia  hcftwn  mot- 


tied  vvuh  black,  cios^od  by  numerous  narrow  undulating 
lines  of  the  same.  There  is  a  broad  black  band  near  the 
tip,  then  a  short  mottled  portion,  and  lastly  a  broad  jingy 
yellowish  band.  The  bird  stands  rather  high  on  its  robust 
red  legs,  the  scales  of  which  have  blackish  margins,  and  the 
blunt  spurs  are  about  an  inch  long :  the  claws  are  dusky. 
Bill  reddish,  but  horn-coloured  ai  the  tip.  Indes  dark 
brown.  Length  nearly  four  feet;  expanse  of  wings  more 
than  five. 

Female  tcild  Turkey-^lvidea  similar  to  those  of  the 
male.  Bill  and  spurless  legs  lett  stout.  Hiadand  neck 
with  less  of  naked  skin,  being  partially  coveied  with  dirty 
grey  feathers.  Those  on  the  back  of  the  neck  have  brown* 
ish  tips,  and  so  produce  a  longitudinal  band  there.  Tho 
^  abort  caruncle  on  the  front  ia  incapable  of  elongation ;  and 
tiioBgh  tbe  tuft  on  the  breast  is  not  present  in  young  hens, 
it  is  highly  developed  in  the  older  one>,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Audubon's  celebrated  plate.  Prevading  hue  of  plu« 
mage  dusky  grey,  each  leather  having  a  metallic  band  duller 
than  in  tho  male,  then  a  blackish  band,  and  lastly  a  greyish 
fringe.  Tho  blackish  band  is  almost  obliterated  on  the 
neck  feathers  and  under  surface.  The  whole  plumage  is 
more  sombie  than  that  of  the  male;  there  is  less  white  on 
tho  primaries,  and  there  are  no  bands  on  tho  becondanca. 
I'he  colour  of  the  tail  is  much  as  it  is  in  tbe  male.  Len^h 
not  exceeding  three  feet  and  a  quarter. 

Young  wild  TWAey.— The  sexes  are  not  easily  distin* 
guiahed  till  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  begins  tobetiaged 
with  red  ;  but  a  tubercle  on  the  breast  of  the  young  males 
at  (he  approach  uf  the  first  winter  shows  where  the  tuft  is 
to  bo ;  during  the  second  year  tbe  tuft  becomes  some  ilueo 
incbes  long;  and  during  tbe  Uiird  tbe  bird  is  adult.  It 
continues  however  to  grow  in  dimensions  and  beauty  for 
several  years.  The  females  attain  tlicir  full  mzc  and 
colouring  at  the  end  of  four  years,  when  they  have  the 
breast  tuft,  which  is  not  so  full  as  it  is  in  the  male,  and 
seldom  exceeds  the  length  of  four  or  five  incbea. 

The  weight  of  these  biida  must  either  be  now  greatly 
diminished  or  the  older  writers  must  have  been  given  to 
cxag|;eration,  which  last  is  the  nrobable  case.  I'roin  50  to 
COlbb.  has  been  mentioned,  and  a  modern  ornitholugist  of 
some  celebrity,  relying  on  old  authorities,  goes  beyond  tbe 
latter  weight  as  the  maximum,  putting  hMrever  the  mini- 
D^um  at  20.  The  Prince  of  Musignano  states  that  birds  of 
30lb9.  weight  are  not  uncommon,  and  that  he  had  ascer- 
I :ii:ied  the  existence  of  some  which  weighed  4ulbs.  Mr. 
Audubon  gives  tbe  average  at  from  IS  to  litlbs.,  and  men- 
tions a  single  instance,  in  tbe  tturket  at  Lontsvilleb  wbcte 
tbe  weight  waa  Sftlba^ 

Habm,  The  Prinoe  of  Mus^ano  (ConiimMion  qf 
Wilson's  North  American  Ornithol  '^ij)  informs  us  that  the 
males,  usually  termed  Gobblers,  aSMciateui  parties  of  from, 
ten  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart  from  the  fe* 
males,  which  either  go  about  singly  with  tbeir  yonng,  at 
that  time  about  two-thtrds  grown,  or  form  troops  with 
other  females  and  their  families,  sometime;  to  the  amount 
of  seventy  or  eighty.  These  all  a\oid  the  old  males,  wlio 
attack  and  destroy  tho  youn^,',  whone\er  liuy  can,  by  re- 
iterated blows  un  the  skull,  iiut'  all  parlies  travel  in  the 
same  direction  and  on  foot,  unless  the  dog  of  tho  hunter  or 
a  river  in  their  line  of  march  compel  thorn  to  take  wing. 
When  about  to  cross  tr  river,  they  select  the  highest  emi- 
neu'  CH,  that  their  flight  may  be  more  sure,  and  in  such 
positiun.<«  they  sometimes  stay  fur  a  day  or  mure,  as  if  in 
consultation.  The  males  upon  such  occasions  gobble  ob- 
streperously, strutting  with  extraordinary  impartance,  as  if 
to  animate  their  companions ;  and  the  fomaiea  and  young 
asMirre  much  of  the  pompous  air  of  tbe  males,  and  s|)reaa 
ttieir  tails  us  they  move  sdcntly  around.  Having  mounted 
at  length  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  the  assembled 
multitude^  at  tbe  signal  note  of  their  leader,  wing  their  way 
to  tbe  opposite  shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds,  contrary  to 
what  might  be  expected,  cross  w  illuiut  difficulty  even  when 
the  river  is  a  mile  in  width;  but  the  winj^s  of  the  young 
and  meagre,  and  of  course  those  of  the  weiik,  fre(|uenlly 
fail  them  before  they  have  completed  their  passage,  when 
in  they  drop,  and  are  ibreed  to  swim  for  tlicu:  lives,  whidi 
they  do  cleverly  enough,  spreading  their  tails  for  a  support, 
clobiug  their  wings  stretching  out  their  ueck,  and  striking 
out  quickly  and  strongly  with  their  feet.  All  do  notSUO* 
oeed  in  such  attempts,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  wild  turkeys,  according  to  the  i>ame  ultaresttnff 
author,  Aed  on  naiae^  all  sorts  of  bernei,  (huts,  grasaes,  and 
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retl/?i;  tadpotes,  young  frogs,  and  lizards  aro  occasionally 
found  in  their  crops.  The  i>ecan-nul  is  a  favourite  food, 
and  so  is  the  acorn,  on  which  last  they  fatten  rapidly.  About 
the  beginning  of  October,  whilst  the  mast  still  uanss  on  the 
trees,  Uiev  gather  together  in  flocks,  dircctinfi^  th«trc«urte 
to  the  rich  bottom  lanrls,  and  are  thf  n  -  i n  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  This  is  the  tiirkey-monlh 
1st  the  Indiana.  When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  at  the  land 
of  abundanee,  thejr  diapeiM  in  waaiX  promiwuoai  flocks  of 
•fory  sex  and  age,  doTDunttg  all  tbe  mast  at  they  aVvatioe. 
Thus  they  pass  the  autumn  and  winter,  becoming  com^nm 
lively  familiar  after  their  journeys,  and  then  veiUunng  near 
plantations  and  farm-houses.  They  liave  been  known  on 
these  occasions  to  enter  stables  and  corn-cnbs  in  search  of 
flMd.  Numbers  are  killed  ta  the  winter,  and  are  presen  ed 
in  a  frozen  state  for  distant  markets.  The  beginning  of 
March  ii  the  pairuig  time,  for  a  short  time  proTioits  to  which 
the  females  s-cparatc  from  their  males,  and  shun  them, 
though  the  latter  pertinaciously  follow  them,  gobbling 
lond^.  '  The  sexes,'  continues  the  Prince, '  roost  apart,  but 
•(  no  great  distance,  so  that  when  the  female  ntteia  n  call, 
every  male  within  braring  responds,  rolling  note  after  note 
in  the  most  rapid  succession  ;  not  as  when  ripreading  the 
tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voire  resembhng 
that  ^  the  tamo  turkey  when  he  hears  any  unusual  or  fre- 

Siently  repeated  noise.  Where  tbe  turkeys  ace  numerous, 
e  woods,  ftom  one  end  to  tbe  other,  sooMtimei  Ibr  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  resound  with  this  remarkable  voice  of  their 
wooing,  uttered  responsively  from  tlieir  roosting  places. 
This  is  continued  for  about  nii  liour;  and,  on  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  they  silently  descend  from  their  perches,  and  tlie 
males  begin  to  strut  Ibr  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admira* 
tion  of  their  mates.  If  the  call  bo  given  from  the  ground, 
the  males  in  the  vicinity  fly  towards  the  individual,  and, 
whether  tlicy  perceive  li  r  it  :,nt,  erect  and  sprctid  their 
tails,  throw  the  iiead  back^rardd,  distend  tbe  comb  and 
wattles,  strut  pottpously,  and  rustic  their  wings  and  body- 
ftatheta,  at  tlie  lain*  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  ftrom 
tbe  Inn^pk  Whilst  thus  occupied,  they  occasionally  halt  to 
lookout  for  the  female,  and  then  resume  their  strutting  and 
puffing,  moving  with  as  much  rapidity  as  the  nature  of  their 
gait  will  admit.  During  this  ceremonious  approach,  the 
males  often  enoounter  each  other,  and  desperate  battles 
ensue,  when  tbe  eenWet  is  only  terminated  by  tbe  fligbt  or 
death  of  the  vanquished.'  The  usual  fruits  of  such  victories 
arc  reaped  by  the  conqueror,  who  is  followed  by  one  or 
more  females,  which  roost  near  him,  if  not  upon  the  same 
tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  their  habits  arc  altered 
with  the  Tiew  of  savingtheir  eggii.  winch  the  male  breaks  if 
be  can  Mt  at  them.  They  are  usually  firom  nine  to  fifteen 
in  number,  sometimes  twenty,  whitish  and  spotted  with 
brown  like  those  of  the  domestic  bird.  The  nest  consists 
of  a  few  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on  a 
dry  ridge,  sometimes  in  the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree, 
vndsr  a  thicket  of  sbumach  or  briars,  or  by  the  tide  of  a  log. 

Mr.  Attdttbon  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  parental  care 
of  the  female;  and  to  his  interesting  work  we  must  refer 
the  reader  for  this  and  other  accounts  of  the  habits  of  ihebe 
birds,  and  the  enemies  with  wiiich  they  have  to  cope.  Bar- 
tram  flJso  bas  some  curious  anecdotes  on  this  part  of  the 
subjeeL 

Tilts  n  the  Melea<^rii  ocndentalis  of  Bartram  ;  Mtlrnsirin 
fern  of  Vieillot ;  GalUt  d' India,  Galtinaccio  (male),  GuUina 
d'  India,  (female),  of  the  Italians;  Coq  d'Inde  and  Dindon, 
Ditide  (female),  of  the  French }  Indianitche  Hahn  of  the 
Germans;  fVild  Turkey  and  DometUe  TVAey  of  the 
British  and  Anglo-Americans. 

Geographical  Dittributim. — The  range  of  the  wild 
turkey  appears  to  extend  from  the  north  western  territory 
of  the  United  States  to  the  liiihrnus  of  Daricu :  tbe  birds 
vbich  have  been  taken  for  it  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus 
ware  probably  Curassows  CCftACUMt] ;  and  the  improbability 
of  its  extension  beyond  the  Roeky  Mountains,  or  even  so 
far,  is  .shown  not  only  by  the  absence  of  notice  of  it  by  the 
travellers  in  those  parts,  but  from  uioic  positive  evidence. 
The  Prince  of  Musignuio  relates  that  when  the  Mandan 
Indians  visited  tbe  city  of  Washington,  not  many  years 
ago,  tbey  looked  upon  the  tnrkmr  as  a  great  curiosity,  and 
prepared  the  skin  of  one  to  carry  home  for  exhibition.  The 
wooded  tracts  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Tencs«ee,  and  Ala- 
bama, and  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  stm^s  l  i  Olii  i,  Ken- 
tucky. Indiana,  and  lUiuois.  form  thn  great  nursery  of  this 
— b»C  tbair  domain  to  daily  sbriiriiing  b«lhi«  the  aeli- 


vify  of  the  settlor;  and  many  years  will  not  elmeWIcR 
the  turkey  will  cease  to  exist  as  a  wild  species.  It  bt^vm 
still  occurs,  thougb  nrobably  in  no  great  numbcn,  ;&  ;b< 
mountainous  part*  of  tbe  United  States,  Ibr  intaon,iftih 
Blue  Ridge  In  Yirginia.  Fortunate  it  is  that  0*  isn  Is 
been  secured  to  man  in  a  state  of  domestication. 

Belon  was  one  of  the  first  who  considered  tlx  bird  tc  !• 
the  Meleaerit  of  the  antients;  and  this  is  iomc«hite]t> 
ordinary,  oeoause  be  appears  to  have  been  a  nod 
and  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  passages  in  which  tbe  Htteepv  s 
mentioned  show  that  it  couUl  not  have  beenaturkei.  .i!- 
drovanduft,  Gesner,  and  others  followed  in  tbt  vilt  t' 
Belon.  Linnoeus,  thouf^h  he  retains  the  name  Afe/furi 
well  knew  that  the  turkev  was  a  native  of  ibc  new  tc-  ; 
for  he  plares  its  'habitat'  *ia  Amcriea fieptcntrioul:  b 
also  knew  that  it  was  tbe  parent  atook  of  tiiB  daoKitaui 
turkey ;  for  he  gives  short  but  very  good  £netiaBifrlir 
care  of  the  younpf,  and  mentions  their  fsTouritt  f*' 

•  PulU  delectantur  AUio,  Urtica;  a  fame  el  pluvia  avrf;: 
la  velt-regulatod  poultry-yards,  curd,  chopped  omoulb 
green  part),  and  boiled  nettles  are  among  the  btit  \aki 
rood  now  in  use  for  ttnkey  chicks,  whose  vary  eiliiinitip 
peiids  upon  regular  feeding  and  piotcction  from  nir.  5^^ 
rington  (1781)  is  the  last  writer  of  any  nu'e  wh  >  i.jj^i-.-^ 
the  theory  that  the  turkey  was  the  Mclcui^Tu  c(  it  r- 
tients:  it  is  however  but  right  to  remark  that,  ^t^i '% 
wrote,  the  existence  of  the  large  lloekt  in  a  mid  i 
North  America  was  not  generally  known,  though  isaj^ 
the  older  writers  (Lawson  and  others,  for  instance} b«(4 
them.  Pennant  in  a  masterly  manner  ovcrthron  td 
theory,  upon  which  we  shall  not  longer  detain  therai', 
the  question  being  now  eoostdored  as  settled.* 

The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  turk^  nlofl 
is  more  doubtful.  The  French  writers  attrib«l»l*iiBlnU 
tion  t.:  .Tosuils  somewhat  hastily,  for  there  iievidfotti 
turkeys  were  known  in  Euro|)e  about  1530,  if  not  bef.T? 
Year;  whereas  it  was  not  before  1534  that lgnatiu» Li<^ 
being  at  Paris,  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  with  hi  .'^ 
friends  and  fellow-students  to  promote  his  great  objfM] 
foundation  of  that  religious  order.  [Jesvits.]  Tlie  pais 
bilily  is  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  brinr  ths^j 
to  Europe,  whence  it  has  spread  over  the  whole  cxm 
world;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  beta  bn# 
to  England  by  Oabot,  or  some  of  th«  anbseqaent  fXfUi^ 

In  a  domesticated  state  the  plumage  varies  ssnsif 
more  than  it  dees  in  the  common  poultry.  Wkileslf 
from  uncommon  ;  buff  is  more  rare.  But  tbemostftr ' 
variety  is  that  mentioned  by  M.  Temminck,  which  tuT. 
Madame  Backer's  aviary  at  the  Hague.  This  bin!  u  i 
topknot  springing  from  the  crown  or  Pie  haad;  '"'i*^ 
of  a  pale  reddish  lint,  with  an  ample  west  of  p««w* 
were  reared  by  tlic  same  lady. 

The  royal  forests  of  this  country  would  slfori 
shelter  to  these  fine  birds,  and  there,  with  little  trottblttal 
might  be  kept  in  a  State  of  nature.  Xbey  would  toot  kqi 
to  their  wildfbabtts,  even  if  it  shonld  be  thought  tmin 
trouble  to  import  some  of  the  true  wild  breed;  sndi**' 
addition  they  would  make  to  the  game  in  »«f!i  ^ 
serves  as  Windsor  and  the  New  Forest.  Forrocf  }  -  ' 
were  thus  kept  in  Richmond  Park,  and  WittdMrF»i«i>»^ 
much  flreqnented  by  them.  ^ 

Meleas>rii;  or^Uata. — Cuvier  first  described  this b«*f 
bird  from  ihc  specimen  formerly  in  Mr.  Bullock'* loa*^ 
and  now  in  that  of  Pans,  for  which  it  wru  bou^iit  •-^ 
breaking  up  of  Mr.  Bullock's  coUectioo,  and  k»i  <>'  ^ 
country. 

The  crew  of  a  vessel  were  cutting  wood  iu  tin  *H 
Honduras,  when  they  saw  three  individuals.  tvA 
one  alive,  which  was  sent  to  Sir  H.  Ilnlford,  an'lrst!*" 
an  accident  after  its  arrival  in  the  Tbamc*.  aai^  *flt»» 
reached  Sir  Henry,  which  caused  its  death.  Sir  H''"' 
presented  H  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who  then  exhibited  buiva^ 
in  tbe  B^ptian  Hall,  Fieeadilly,  of  which  it  was  ass 
most  distinguished  ornaments. 

Detcription.Sxie  nearly  that  of  the  common  TstW, 
but  the  tail  is  not  so  much  developed,  nor  >'  ^^^^ 
whether  the  bird  can  spread  it  or  not:  tbe  pnbibi^ '* 
that  it  can.  Bill  of  the  same  fbrm  with  (hst  ef 

•  M.Temwliiek.tmbe4Ui  iwrt  of  hit  *  M«notl '  jn.i  puWi.M/K^'Vj 
?>f.  raiittniisf-,  w!io  rtnti-»  tli«t  »♦»<•  iiihabiunli  of  Mc>iy      t**'*'*  ^ 

•  t.  ^  >        t.l    ...  .1   t   1   I  .11  .1  : ..   11  TrSUi'i'* 


ili.li  xilM  t^r^.lry•  h^^p  ln-rti  kiU<-il  is  tlioM>  coaotrkt.  M.Trm«i 
roniudrr,  ihsM  «Ut«mmU  ai  vr 
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in  lurkey,  liavingn  faruncle  at  its  b8<«c,  apparently  eapa- 
I  of  eloni^tion  ami  coittruction  like  lliatuf  the  rommun 
t  Head  and  two-thirds  of  the  neck  naked,  and,  appa- 
itly,  hvid,  but  without  fleshy  tubercle*  on  Iho  lower  pari, 
ere  are  Ave  or  six  above  each  eye,  five  upon  thu  centre 
be  crown,  and  »ix  or  seven  in  a  line  one  above  the  other 
nearly  equal  distances  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  No 
M  of  a  tuft  on  the  breast  could  be  perceived  ;  but  the 
DBge  was  rather  damai^ed.  Feathers  rounded  at  the 
s;  those  cf  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  upper  part  of  the 
k,  scapulars,  end  all  the  lower  part  of  the  bo<ly,  bronze- 
Oi.  Willi  tM'o  tcrminnl  baiuls,  the  first  black,  and  the 
;  or  that  next  to  the  tip,  of  a  golden  bronze  hue.  The 
s  on  the  other  pait^  of  the  back  arc  the  same,  but  near 
lail  ooverts  they  are  moio  vivid,  the  bronze  becoming 
rich  blue  or  emerald  green,  according  to  the  incidence 
he  lii^lit,  whilst  the  outer  band  becomes  broader  and 
« golden.  Hc<l  mingles  with  the  tints  on  the  rurap, 
TP  the  plunia''c  almost  assumes  the  brilliant  character 
T  some  Humming-birds,  and  the  liri(;ht  border  is 
I  lied  from  the  blue  by  a  band  of  velvety  black.  The 
ien  part  of  each  feather  is  grc)',  mottleil  with  black ; 
indeed  upon  the  tail  and  upper  coverts  this  grey  is 
ni,  formini;  bars,  one  of  which,  immediately  sncreedini; 
blue  band,  surrounds  it,  and  givcH  each  feather  an 
lated  appearance.  The  tail  co\erts  and  lower  feathers 
be  rump  are  so  disposed  that  there  arc  four  rows  with 

•  ocellated  tips.  The  tail,  consisting  of  fourteen  feathers 
',  is  rounded.  Lower  parts  of  the  body  banded  with 
«c,  black  and  crecn,  but  wanting  the  lustre  of  the  upjier 
I.  Quills  and  bustard  wing  black,  edged  obli(|uely 
I  white,  which  occupies  the  external  margin  of  the  first 
Ht  entirely.  Outer  webi  of  the  secondaries  pure  while, 
showing  the  bands  in  the  centre  when  the  wings  are 
id;  ihe  up{icrmost  blotched  in  the  centre  with  black 

with  green,  which  as  the  feathers  shorten  extends 

•  over  their  surface,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  white  edge, 
iler  coverts  chesnut.  Feel  and  legs  lake-red.  (Cuvier  ; 
iminck.) 


I  *^ 

MalrncHi  ocrlUU. 

Polyplectron.  (Temm.) 
Vftphc  Character.— BUI  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
-sed,  the  base  covered  with  feathers,  convex  above, 
It  is  rather  thick;  orbits  and  part  of  the  cheeks 
ed;  noitrilH  lateral,  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the 
and  half  closed  by  a  membrane.  Two  gpurt  on  the 
;  tarti  lonn  aiid  slender,  the  hind  too  not  touching  the 
tnil.  Tiui  feathers  long  and  rounded,  the  flfih  and  sixth 

beaoiifiil  form  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  genus  by 
imicck.  who  established  it  upon  the  bird  which  was 
htvo  Thihetanus  by  Brisson,  The  Chinese  Peaenck 
nt  by  Edwards,  Pavo  Ucalcaratus  by  LinniDus.  and 
^perronier  by  BufTon.  Cuvier  placed  it  among  the  Pea- 
U.  properly  so  called,  but  other  species  have  been  binco 
F.  C,  No.  1081. 


discovered,  iffljich.  throwing  further  light  upon  tlie  TSodiR- 
cations  of  form,  well  justify  its  genuine  separation.  It  U 
the  Diplectron  of  V'ieillot. 

Examples.  —  PJyjilectron  Emphanum  ;  Polyplectron 
Chinquit ;  Mt/pleetron  Chalcurum. 

P>it/j>leclron  Kmphanum. 

Description.— ^/u/*"  .•  length  about  19  inches.  Forehead 
and  crown  ornamented  with  a  crest  of  long,  narrow,  loosa 
feathers,  which,  together  with  the  plumage  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  are  rich  bluish  black  with  metallic  roHections. 
Above  the  eyes  a  lan^e  pure  white  sinning  stripe,  and  a 
patch  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  ear-feathers.  Back  and 
lump  brown,  with  irregular  paler  waved  bands.  Belly  and 
vent  deep  black.  VV'iiig  coverts  and  secondaries  brilliant 
blue,  each  feather  tipped  with  velvety  black.  Tail  rather 
long,  much  ruundeil.  brown,  thickly  spotte<l  with  ochraceoua 
white,  hud  distinguished  by  lari»e  uccllat<'d  oval  s|>ots  of  a 
brilliant  metallic  green.  Towards  the  end  of  each  fcaihor 
there  is  a  blackish  bar.  This  beautiful  and  ample  tnil  is 
supposed  not  to  be  erectile,  but  to  bo  capable  of  very  wido 
expansion.  This  is  the  Kperonnier  a  Toupet  ot  lA.  Taiii- 
raiiick  ;  the  Cretted  Polyplectron. 

Locality.— SuadA  and  the  Molucca  Isles  probably. 


I'ut}  I'Irctrun  Lia]>hauum  (KoIa). 

P/lyj)leclron  Tibetanunt. 

Description. — Male:  Length  about  22  inches.  No  crest, 
but  the  small  greyish-brown  plumes  on  the  crown  of  the 
head  are  turned  forwards,  and  appear  as  if  rufllcd.  Head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  brown,  wiili  transverse  waved  band* 
of  blackish  brown.  Throat  whitish.  Back,  rump,  and 
tail-coverts  clear  brown,  spotted  and  waved  transversely 
with  greyish  white.  Quills  brown,  marked  with  greyish ; 
wings,  generally,  yellowish  grey  sprinkled  with  small  black- 
ish brown  bands,  each  feather  having  at  its  extremity  a 
large  round  ocellated  brilliant  blue  spot  shot  with  purpla 
and  opaline  hue.^i.  A  circle  of  deep  black,  which  is,  in  its 
turn,  set  in  a  ring  of  yellowish  white,  surrounds  each  of 
thci^e  iridescent  spots.  Ta'il-feathers  dull  brown,  sprinkled 
with  small  ochraccous  spots.  Upon  each  of  the  twenty- 
two  true  tail-feathers,  at  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
tip,  as  well  as  on  those  of  what  has  been  called  the  upper 
range  at  about  an  inch  from  the  tip,  two  oval  spots  with 
purple  and  blue  reflections  with  double  circles  of  black  and 
white  like  thoso  of  the  wing,  but  hardly  so  brdliant,  are  se- 
parated by  the  shaft  only. 

/'(?»»«/<'.  — Differing  fi-om  the  male  in  having  the  ocellated 
spots  less  brilliant,  a  shorter  tail,  and  no  spurs. 

Young. — Plumage  earthy  grey,  with  large  brown  spota 
and  bands.  At  the  first  moult  the  pluBage  becomes  more 
irregular,  the  spaces  upon  the  wings  and  tail  where  tho 
spots  are  to  appear  become  visible,  but  they  are  without 
lustre,  and  the  pale  circle  is  not  present.  At  tho  third 
moult  the  plumugo  acquires  its  full  brilliancy.  (Temminck, 
Sic.) 

This  is  the  Pwo  Tibetanui  of  Brisson  and  Gmeliii,  tho 
Chint/ttis  of  Buffun,  the  Thibet  Peacock  of  Latham,  the 
Peacock  P'leasant  of  Edwanls,  and  the  Eperronier  Chin- 
quit,  l\ilyiilectr9n  C/iinnuii  Temminck. 
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Zoro/i/jf.— Supposed  to  bo  the  mountain-chain  wh^h  se- 
parates Hindustan  from  Thibet 


TliilxfiUD  Polypleclron. 

In  the  Palypleclron  Chaleurum  the  plumape  is  compara* 
lively  sombre.  The  occllated  spots  on  (he  wing^  and  tail 
are  absent,  and  the  latter,  instead  of  being  rounded.  ha«  a 
more  elongated  pheasant  liiie  form,  approuehing  to  that  of 
Argus. 

The  beautiful  birds  above  briefly  noticed,  and  inhabiting 
the  Indian  Islands  or  China,  are  described  as  beins  almost 
as  hardv  as  the  peacock,  and  there  is  little  duiibt  that  they 
might  bo  doniestirated  in  this  country.  The  Thibetian 
Polyplectron  is  procured  for  the  aviaries  of  the  wealthy 
Chinese,  and  M.  Tcmmmck's  drawing  was  taken  from  a 
bird  that  had  lived  for  five  or  six  years  in  an  aviary  at  the 
Hague. 

Mr.  Gray  (Il/uafrationt  of  Indian  Zoology)  has  figured 
two  other  specie.*,  Pi)lyplfctron  Hardirickii,  nearly  allied  to 
P.  hicalcarutum  and  P.  lineatum,  which  appears  to  Sir  \V. 
Jardinc  to  be  the  young  of  some  other  species;  there  are, 
he  observes,  no  spurs  on  the  tnrsi.  Mr.  Gray's  figures 
were  taken  from  General  Hardwickc's  drawings  by  native 
artists. 

Argus.  (Temm.) 

Generic  Character. — ^i7/ compressed,  straight  except  at 
the  extremity,  where  it  is  curved,  vaulted,  and  naked  at  its 
base ;  nottriU  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible, 
half-closed;  head,  cheeks,  and  neck  naked.  Tarti  long, 
•lemler,  spurless.  Two  middle  /uiV-feathers  longest,  tecon- 
dafv  qui//i  much  more  developed  than  the  primaries. 

Kxample. — The  Only  si>ccie;i  known  m  Argus  giganttut. 


Head  of  Argiu. 

Deicription. — Adult  Mnfe:  In  bulk  not  exceeding  an 
ordinar)  fowl,  but  measuring  from  the  lip  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  two  long  tuil-feaihers  five  feet  three  inches, 
of  which  length  those  feathers  form  three  feet  eight  inches. 
Throat,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  cheeks  naked  or  nearly 
•o,  there  being  only  a  few  black  hairs  dispersed  over  them. 
Feathen  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  short  and  vel- 


vety. Lower  part  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  tai  tk^ 
dish  brown,  each  feather  speckled  viih  daH 
black.    Upper  part  of  the  back  and  Isaar 
covered  with  large  black  spots,  separated  bra  . 
ceous  line ;  upper  tail  coverts  clear  ocfataoeosi 
brown  spots ;  toe  longest  paler,  with  spots  thicker 
the  back,  and  reddiAh  l»x>wn  in  the  eralre. 
chesnut  sprinkled  with  while  spots,  which  art  e 
a  black  ring;.    The  winces,  the  seoondsries  of  _ 
three  times  as  lung  as  the  phinarv'  quill*,  are  piiated 
ocellated  in  a  manner  that  defies  descriptiuD.  A 
idea  of  the  pattern  of  one  of  these  secondsriss  nf  h 
rived  from  the  accompanying  cut 


Vowig  MaUt. — Uniform  dull  brown,  spotted  sad 
larly  blotched  with  reddish  yellow,  brown,  and  ' 
appearance  of  (he  ocellated  spots  after  the  first 
before  the  second.    The  shafts  of  the  wing  " 
black,  the  auills  dull  brown,  clouded  with  a 
inner  webs,  but  the  outer  show  black  undulated 
brownish  yellow  ground,  and  the  parts  where 
spots  are  to  come  arc  marked  with  black 
rounded  with  chesnut.    After  the  second 
colours  are  more  regularly  distributed.  After 
their  definition  is  still  more  exact,  but  the  ihovf 
small,  irregular  in  form,  and  less  nurocroui  tluo  A 
grown  birds.    AAer  the  fourth  moult  the  coloun 
tiieir  beautiful  and  elegant  harmony,  and  the  nurkiap' 
spots  their  full  size  and  complete  regulurity 

/>ma/tf«.— Head  and  fore  part  of  the  nerk  naked;t 
of  the  head  is  covered  witu  a  thick  short  doffs, 
stretches  downwards  upon  the  neck,  where  it 
dually  longer,  and  assumes  the  form  of  featbea 
parts  are  bVownish  grey.  Lower  portion  of  iIm  tndt,! 
and  upper  parts  of  the  back,  chesnut-red ;  lowsf  p 
back,  rump,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tail-coverU  iai 
roerous  black  bands  on  a  yellowish-brown  grouod 
of  these  bands  are  large,  and  others  narrow  and 
No  long  feathers  in  the  tail,  which  folds  togetb«, 
an  angle  like  that  of  a  common  hen,  and  is  brotniik 
nut  variegated  with  spots  and  black  bands.  Tfat 
aries,  which  in  the  male  are  two  feet  ten  incbei  in 
are  in  the  female  only  thirteen  inches,  narrow,  and,  *itk| 
ocellated  spots  much  less  conspicuous,  blackiiii-bi«n^ 
small  and  irregular  bands  of  ochraceous  yellow. 

This  is  the  lieauliful  Chinete  Pheatant 
'  Phil.  Trans.,'  vol.  55,  p.  88  ;  L'Argtu  ou  Lundl 
Argus  Pheasant,  Phatianut  Argut  of  Latbam :  V 
Argus  giganteus  of  Temminclc 

M.  Temminck,  from  whom  the  above  desrripti"*, 
taken,  only  obtained  two  females  with  thirty  roila- 
was  most  probably  owing  to  the  males  boiug  (be  grist 
of  the  hunters  from  their  magnificent  plumage. 

Habits. — The  unwieldy  size  of  the  secondanr* 
impediment  to  the  bird  in  its  progress  through  the  sir.  1*'^ 
assist  its  pace  when  runnin;^,  which  it  does  swiftly  tit^' 
aid.    Its  flight,  when  it  does  rise  on  the  wing,  it 
short.    When  the  bird  is  at  rest  or  unexcited,  tbs 
spots  on  the  secondaries  are  hardly  visible;  but  vbca 
ing  himself  off  in  the  presence  of  his  fitnaleit  tii* 
the  Argus  are  expanded,  and  trailed  upon  ths 
display  their  beauties ;  and  at  this  time  tM  tad  i( 
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ipretd,  and  '\»  nu»e4  er«ct ;  wb«n  at  re«t  it  i«  carried 
10  •  line  with  the  body,  aad  with  the  two  long  feathers 
Uded  together.  The  reat  of  iu  habits  are  not  lutown,  but 
it  i*  Mid  not  to  thrive  well  ut  conQneoient. 

Loca/i/y.  — Sunialni,  and  probably  other  Indian  I»lands,  but 
phncipallf  of  Malacca.  No  proof  appears  of  ita  having;  been 
brought  from  China  and  Chinese  Tartary,  although  urnitho- 
lofical  writers  name  thoae  countries  as  the  placoa  of  its 
litbitatMn  :  the  feathen  and  drawing  of  the  bird  described 
m '  Phil.  Trans.'  by  G.  Edwards  were  sent  from  Canton  to 
Or.  Folbert^ill,  and  are  slated  to  have  com«  from  oae  of  the 
Mst  iMMTlhern  provioces  of  China.  ( 


Anpu  gigaiiteiu:  (Ul-fiown  male.  * 
Lophophorus.    (Temm.    Monaulus*  Vieill.) 

Oenerit  Charactfr.—Btll  stronp.  lonj?,  very  much  curved. 
We  at  its  base,  rather  thick,  convex  above,  the  upper  man- 
lb  longer  than  the  lower,  and  ovcrlappint<  it,  large 
■  trenchant  at  its  extremity;  noalrtl*  half  cloMtd  by  a 
lembrane  covered  with  small  scattered  plumes.  Tar$u» 

'  ^hed  with  a  long  and  sharp  spur ;  hind  toe  elevated  and 
uchinR  the  ground  except  at  its  end.  rdi/  feathera 
"  t  I'on,  straight  and  rounded.  Fourth  and  Qfth  qutHa 
'UK-^t. 

Example,  Lophophorus  /mpeyanut. 


r>'fcnption.—Male  •  We  roust  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Nelf.  or  to  the  excellent  flsjure  in  Mr.  Gould's  Century 
tt  from  the  Rimaluya  Mountain*,  for  aD>  thing  like 
1 'rjuaie  idei  of  iho  beauty  uf  it*  lints;  for  iho  (greater 
r  iou  of  the  plumage  is  diizzlin^!;  with  changin«  hues  of 
1,  steel-blue,  violet,  and  golden  btonae.  The  bird  looks 


aa  if  it  wore  principally  clothed  in  a  scale-armour  of  irido«< 
cent  metal;  but  the  plumage  is  soft  and  vclvetv  to  the 
touch.  The  crest  on  llic  head  consists  uf  naked-shaAed 
feathers,  with  an  oval  or  battledore  tip  of  the  same  quality 
as  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  and  of  a  metallic  green.  The 
centre  of  the  back  is  pure  white,  llio  tail  is  rounded  and 
bright  chesnut.    Size  of  a  hen  turkey. 

Female. — Much  smaller.  Her  plumage  is  altogether 
sombre,  and  without  a  trace  of  the  splendour  which  shines 
forth  in  the  male.  The  feathers  of  the  head  are  a  little 
lengthened  behind,  but  not  in  any  degree  like  the  crest  of 
the  male.  Fore  part  of  the  neck  pure  whvte ;  re^t  of  th« 
plumage  reddush-brown  varie;^ted  aud  mottled  with  spots 
and  bars,  except  a  little  while  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail- 
coverts  and  tips  of  the  tail-feathers. 
Young  3/a/tf.— Much  like  the  female. 


Lof boplMnus  lapeymain,  maXa  aad  (entale ;  mpfn  Sgim,  mal*.  (OuuU.) 


Habitt,  Jhod,  4'^. — The  principal  food  of  this  species  con- 
sists of  bulbous  roots,  for  scooping  out  which  its  bill  i*  well 
adapted.  Nothing  certain  seems  to  bo  known  of  the  rest  of 
its  habits. 

Zooa/i7y.— The  mountain-rangcsof  Nepaul andHimalaya, 
This  is  the  I.ophnp/mrus  re/hleent  of  Temminck ;  Impeyan 
Pheasant.  I^nxianus  Imj'fyanus  of  Latham. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Ibis  noble  bird  would  bear  tho 
climate  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  it  might  be  made  a  splen- 
did addition  to  our  game  preserves. 

Numido.   (Linn.)  '*  ■ 

Generic  Character.  -  Bill  short,  strong,  vaulted,  stout, 
furnished  with  a  warty  membrane  at  the  biMo;  t\om  the  ^m^- 
lower  mandible  hang  two  carunrulated  wattli-s;  head  -fl^ut, 

6ifit^ed  b, 

'8 ;  head 
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naked  or  featlierc<l ;  forehead  xurmoanted  with  a  bony 
casque  or  featlit  TLMl  crust  ;  rtnslrih  piorccd  in  the  cere,  and 
divided  by  a  cariila^^c.    Tail  short.    Foiu  ih  quill  longest 

The  birds  known  to  the  antienis  un  ii  v  the  nameof  ilfe- 
leagrides*  and  GtUtiaes  Nwnidiete  belonged  to  tbi«  g«DUS. 
They  are  all  natiTn  of  Afriea,  Uviag  principally  on  IwrriM, 
small  slugs,  We  select  M  mum^NumUa  MtUa- 
gris  and  Numida  cristiilit. 

Numida  Melea^ris. — Tiiis,  the  Gallina  di  Nnmidiu  of 
the  Italians.  J\»Ule  de  la  Guinee  and  Petnlade  Meiea^de 
of  the  French,  Pintado  nf  the  SpanUh.  Perl  Huhnviiht 
Cernians,  and  Pearl  Hfn,  Guinea  Hen,  aad  common 
Guinea  l-'owl  of  thu  British,  is  too  well  known  to  ue«d  de- 
■toription. 


^  •  He»d  of  Niimi<l>  Mcleaffrii. 

The  bird  has  been  spread  very  widely,  and  few  poultry 

Nards  are  witliuut  it.  In  Jamaica,  whero  they  do  mucli 
nii'^eliiefto  some  uniic  ciops.  llicy  have  resumed  their  wild 
babils.  and  are  ••liut  likeotiier  yarae. 

Numida  eritttUa,— Description :  Lhs  than  the  common 
Guinea  fowl.  Head  and  neek  bare,  of  a  dull  or  leaden 
blue  ihading^  into  red  on  the  hcail,  whirl)  i<  ornamented 
with  a  creit  of  loose  hair-liUe  fealliers  of  a  blui^ih-black,  in- 
stead of  the  hard  easqiie  nf  the  coiiuuon  species.  Tln>  crest 
advances  forward  as  far  as  the  nostrils,  but  the  feathers 
noally  turn  baekwarda.  General  plumage  bluiab-black 
spotted  with  prey :  there  arc  from  four  to  six  spols  on  each 
feather.  Quilts  pale  yellowish  brown ;  edges  of  the  second- 
aries pure  w  hile,  showing  Well  in  contrMt  With  the  rest  of 

the  dark  eDlouriii;;. 

This  is  the  Pfititadea  Cn'tc  an>l  Prititath  huj>j>c  of  the 
French,  and  Crested  Pintada  of  Latham.  It  u>  the  genus 
Guitera  of  Wa«^. 

£ocafi%,— iAtctf  Orett  Namaqua  eounlry. 


NumhU  rrictal*. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  Spotfed-wiriired  Pin- 
tado  in  a  diatinct  ipedes  vbioh  he  naam  AiMntdii  $maiU' 


PAWN.  [Pledok.] 

PAWNBROKERS.  AH  persons  who  receive  Roods  b\ 
way  of  pawn  or  pledge  for  the  repayment  of  money  lent 
thereon  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  five  per  cent,  per 

'  •  Hriwm  rvtain*  lb«  moUaBt  apMUatioo  fm  thin  geoa*,  which  ^^mod*  ia  liii 
•WUm  u  ilrlenfrit  ;  Iwt  llw  WM  il  M  HtonMlto  «Md  llj  iwrtfcolmllll 
t^MMrtc  nnina  lur  IhcTwiwy^MHl  UWMll«tof(glWlb»flr«Be«MlM  to 

li  to  tlM  (huMielawla. 


annum,  arc  pawnbrokers.  The  dharacter  of  llae  indiTtlgil 
to  whom  the  money  is  lent  is  scarcely  a  su!ije<-t  of  eocvdfrj- 
tion  with  the  lender ;  he  may  be  satis&ed,  if  he  bdimik 
the  an  idee  pledged  are  not  etolen  or  eonelrf  ie  la  n- 
lawful  manner. 

Pawning  diflto  from  other  ways  of  lending  sal  Innv*. 
inji  money  in  this  :  in  pawning,',  the  goods  of  thebomeva* 
delivered  to  the  lender  as  u  security.  [Plkogk]  Wknik 
lender  has  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  SOhso^efilMk'- 
rower,  be  is  often  satisfied  with  a  written  eMMMcai  Aw 
the  borrower,  end  if  it  thootd  be  requned.  wits  iEb  aUtiMl 

engagement  of  tome  other  person.  When  further  %r;: 
is  required  by  tiie  lender,  it  may  be  land,  or  siiiro  ,i  4 
ship,  or  It  may  bo  somethiuv;  which  is  not  in  it}  aaim 
capable  of  immediate  tradition,  as  the  future  benc&s 
aoerue  from  a  policy  of  insurance  ;  but  all  these  kiodt  i 
aeeurity  are  different  from  that  given  in  pawniof,  sod  at 
treated  under  the  articles  Mortoaob  and  Ships. 

The  business  of  lending  money  on  pled.'es  i«  in  bht 
countries  carried  on  under  the  immediate  conirul  of  iLt 
goverament  as  a  branch  of  the  publie  Mbniniitntim;  ui 
where  only  private  indindu^e  eo^aga  ia  it,  u  is  i« 
eonntry,  it  is  pieced  under  regulations.  Tints  in  CUa 
where  pawnbrokers  arc  very  numerous,  >Ir.  Da>u  w 
(Chinese,  \o\.  ii.,  p.  438),  *  they  are  under  strict  rk!^ulii.:x 
and  any  one  acting  without  a  licence  is  liable  tu  tf^:-. 
punishment.  The  usual  period  allowed  for  the  roleor;*.! 
of  the  pawned  good*  is  twee  yeere.  The  highest  kpl  no 
of  interest  on  iicposits  is  three  per  cent,  per  uonth;  lutn 
the  w  inter  months  the  money  advanced  on  wearing  tnstil 
may  not  exceed  two  per  cent.,  on  the  alleged  groflodCM 
poor  persons  may  be  able  the  more  easih-  to  redeeia.' 

The  IS  Amrn.  etat.  S,  e.  16»  flxea  the  legal  rate  of  laim: 
at  5  per  cent  per  annum ;  but  the  iatersst  whieli  |a*^ 
brokers  are  allowed  to  charge  ia  regulated  by  s  ffcol 
statute,  the  39  and  40  George  III.,  c.  99,  pa*.«f<I  S*'- 
of  July,  1800.  This  Act  fixes  the  rate*  of  iiiterorf  j&hj 
on  goods  or  chattels  placed  in  the  hands  of  feanbntas 
aeeoiding  to  the  following  scale 

For  every  pledge  upon  whieh  there  shall  havelwaiw 
any  sum  tint  lAcecduig  'Is.  Cd ,  tlie  sura  of  ^/f..  foe  SB?  BBl 
during  which  the  said  plc<lgc  shall  remain  111  pawnnfltB- 
ceeding  one  calendar  month,  and  the  same  for  ever)  cilcii  * 
month  afterwards,  including  the  current  month  in 
aueh  pledge  shall  be  redeemed,  although  such  month  »t'>^ 
not  be  expired.  If  there  shall  have  been  lent  tbeiumcJit 
one  penny :  "a.  C</.,  one  penny  halfpenny;  I0#.,  two-prt* 
12#.  6J.,  two- pence  halfpenny';  15*..  three  pence;  Ki>- 
thrce-pence  halfpenny;  20*.,  four-pence;  and  s«»  on  pf- 
g^retsively  and  in  proportion  Ibrany  sum  not  excev^tti-.;'  ^' 
shillings ;  but  if  exceeding  40t.  aad  not  exceeJiUf  4. 
eight-pence;  if  exceeding  42*.,  and  notexeeediog  IW.H' 
the  rale  of  three-pence  fur  e\ery  20.f.,  by  the  cikJt^ 
month,  including  the  current  uiouih,  and  so  oninpiwp 
lion  in  aay  fractional  sum.    Parties  nia\  re^ieem 
withio  eavea  days  after  the  espiratwn  of  the  fir»i 
month  without  paying  interest  for  the  Mtra  seven 
within  fourteen  days  on  pavins^  for  one  month  and*  1*^ 
after  which  time  interest  i.>  charged  for  two  calendar  no** 

Pawnbrokers  are  required  by  the  Act  lo  ke'-'P 
which  all  goods  taken  in  pledge  must  be  entered  as" 
scribed,  the  sum  advanced  upon  them,  and  the  n»in* 
abode  of  the  pledger,  and  whether  he  ia  a  iMMitekeepf "J' ; 
lodger.   They  make  out  at  the  time  two 
these  particulars,  one  of  which  is  given  to  tbo  P|*y' 
This  duplicate  is  given  graiis  in  all  cases  wbere  IM 
advanced  is  under  5s.;  when  it  is  5*.  and  under  l  ?'-*^ 
halfpenny  is  charged ;  \0t.  and  under  S0«<«  o^e  ptnuf;^ 
and  under  5/.,  twopence ;  5/.  and  upwasdn  ftwrpeo^.  • - 
ti<  Ies  pledged  for  sums  above  5r.  IBttSt  be  eBl«s4  !» 
pawnbroker's  books  within  four  hours;  ^^'''"'jjBi 
10*.  or  upwards  have  been  advanced  must     ^'''^  .|,ti 
separate  book  and  numbered,  the  first  entry  in  earn  ts  ^ 
commencing  No.  I.   Tl»c  number  and  descripti-^"  ^' ^ , , 
pledge  in  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate 

Articles  cannot  be  taken  out  of  pawn*"" 


each  other. 

the  (irodiirliim  if  the  duplicate,  tlie  huldc  y.  i-m 
a.ssiimcd  to  be  the  owner.    If  a  duplicate  should  w  ^ 

is  reuuired  to  give  „  .'u 


stoluu,  the  pawnbroker  is  requi 


the  party  leuiBeenliii^  himself  aa  the  owner  ef  '  ^ 
pledged,  witha  blank  form  of  aflBdavit,  "^^^Li 

fiUecI  up  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstsnccsundST, 
the  original  duplicate  was  lost,  to  the  iruibof  wJ"**^ 

uiyiiized  by  Google 
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Cton  on  oath  must  be  made  before  a  magistrate.  For  this 
Hcond  duplietia  the  pawnbroker  is  •ntttMd  to  demand  on* 
kairpcnny.  if  the  smn  ad^tnced  dM<  iwtcveeed  5^;  horn 

i$.  to  10^,  one  (tennv  :  m, !  ancrtranb  in  the  noe  propw- 
lion  as  f>»r  the  origin;u  (Uij  .icaie. 

The  pt'ualiy  ugainst  unlau  fully  pawninf^  goods  the  pro- 
perty of  others  is  between  .'Uf.  aid&i.,  besides  the  full  value 
of IM goods |i|«dg«d;  and  in  di faultofpoynicnt,  the  offend- 
ing portfmn  Iw  oommitled  for  throe  months'  imprisonment 
\ai  km  bbour.  Persons  forging  or  oounterfciling  dupli- 
tuci,  or  not  being  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  i)u'ins4>lves 
on  ofTering  to  pawn  goodjj,  are  liable  lu  imprtsonnient  for 
ttiy  period  not  exceeding  three  months.  Pawnbrokers  or 
other  persona  having  or  taking  in  pledge  unflnisbed  goods^ 
linen,  or  spparei  entrusted  to  otben  to  wnsh  or  menc^  are 
to  forfeit  double  the  sum  advanced  and  to  restore  the  ^oods. 
The  Act  empowers  {'olkc-olficcrs  to  scan  h  pavvubrukers' 
houses  or  warelmusos  when  sii'-|k<  Ii'<1  tu  contain  unfinished 
goods  unlawfully  pledged,  and  goads  unlawfully  pawned 
must  be  reslorcci  to  the  owner  by  the  pawnbroker. 

All  pawned  goods  are  deemed  forfeited  at  the  end  of  one 
lear.  If  redeeooed,  the  pawnbroker  must  endorse  on  lin 
duplicate  the  charge  for  interest,  and  keep  it  in  his  possi-u- 
son  for  one  year.  Articles  on  which  sums  have  been  ad- 
duced of  10».  and  not  exceeding  10/.,  if  not  ndecmed, 
TTtust  be  sold  by  auction.  aAer  being  exposed  to  public  view 
III  at  least  two  days*  notice  having  been  Ijiven  of  the  sale. 
Ibe  catalogue  of  sale  must  contain  the  name  and  abode  of 
the  pawnbroker,  the  month  the  goods  were  received,  and 
their  number  as  entLfcd  iii  the  books  and  on  the  duplicate. 
Pictures,  prints,  books,  bronzes,  statues,  busts,  carvings  in 

V  -y  and  marble,  caineos,  intag^os,  musical,  roatliematical, 
aoii  pliiloaophical  instruments^  and  cbina,  must  be  sold 
lepsrale  ftom  other  goods,  on  the  lint  Monday  in  January, 
Aj'nl,  July,  Am\  Octubcr  in  every  year.  On  notice  not 
to  sell  given  in  wrtliug,  or  in  tlu'  presence  of  one  witness, 
frotu  persons  havini^  gootls  m  iil('(l;.;e.  three  months  further 
arc  alliiwed  beyond  the  year  for  redemption.  An  account 
Df  »ules  of  pledges  above  10«.  must  be  entered  in  a  book 
ksptby  the  pawnbroker,  and  if  articles  are  sold  fur  more 
Asn  the  sura  for  which  they  were  pledged,  with  interest 
ihfrv  in,  tlie  owner  is  entitled  to  the  overplus,  if  demanded 
siiluu  thtec  years  after  the  sale.  I^iwnbroken'  lialti- books 
>rc  open  to  inspection  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  penny, 
file  penalty  on  pawnbrokers'  selling  goods  before  the  pro- 
^r  tint,  or  injuring  or  losing  titem,  and  not  making  oom- 
IHiiiwtion  to  lliu  owner,  according  to  the  award  of  a  tnagis- 
fiitc,  IS  They  are  re<juired  to  produce  ihcir  book*  on 
he  order  of  a  magistrate  in  any  dispute  concernin  .;  pledges, 
iiid  arc  not  to  purchase  goods  which  arc  m  their  custody. 
Hic  Act  extends  to  the  executors  of  pawnbmkera. 

The  Aet  prohibits  pledges  being  taken  from  peiooiis  in- 
'oxieated  or  under  twelve  jears  of  age.  (By  the  *  Metropo- 
lian' Police  Act  (2  8e  3  Vic,  c.  47).  a  fine  of  5/.  is  inflicted 
ipon  pawnbrokers  taking  ple<lges  from  pers<»n5  under  the  ajje  i 
^  sMcen.J  Pawnbrokers  are  prohibited  from  buying  yoods 
wlween  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  ;  or  receiving  pledges 
huB  Michael  mas- day  to  Lady-day  before  8  A<W<  or  after  8 
'M. ;  or  for  the  other  part  of  the  year,  before  7  &.M.  or  after 
■  P  H.,  excepting  on  Saturdays  and  the  evenings  preceding 
i  ud  Friday  and  Christmas  Day,  when  the  hour  for  closmt,' 
>  extended  to  H  P.M.   They  are  required  to  place  a 

Mr  uf  profits  andebti^  in  aooaapioiiotit  jmtt  it  their 
•laces  of  bnaineos. 

Pawnbrokers  ere  required  to  take  out  an  annual  lleouoe 
roni  the  Slainp-OfTico ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  take  in 
led(,'e  ariicles  of  gold  and  i^iher,  u  second  licence  is  neees» 
ary,  which  costs  j/.  15«.  Those  who  carry  on  business 
'ithiQ  the  liiiiits  of  the  old  Twopenny  Post  pay  a-year 
>r  their  licence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greet  Bnlain  7l.  10«. 
.'he  licence  exp:res  on  the  3JBt  July,  and  a  penalty  of  iOl, 
t  ineurred  if  it  is  not  renewed  Imi  days  belhn.  No  lieenee 

V  required  in  Ireland,  but  those  who  eany  on  the  busbmss 
i  a  pawnbroker  must  be  registered. 

From  1833  to  the  end  of  1838,  the  number  of  pawn- 
iroken  in  the  metropolitan  district  increased  from  368 
0  386 ;  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales,  from 
08;t  to  1114;  and  in  Scotland,  from  52  to  88:  making 

total  of   1C68  tslabliahmenis,  which  pay  15,419/.  for 
li<  u  licence^,  besides  the  lict  nce  which  many  of  them 
r>ke  out  as  dealers  in  gold  and  silver.   The  increase  in  i 
he  number  of  pawntnrokers  in  the  course  of  the  above  ' 
lt«  jrean  is  noinr  i  pot  cent,  in  Jiondon,  }0  per  cent,  for  | 


other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  nearly  70  per  cent 
for  Scotland.  The  incraase  in  Ei^land  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  ehieflf  in  plnees  where  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker 
has  not  hitherto  been  carried  on;  and  in  Scotland,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  '  New  Statistical  Account '  now  publishing,  the 
extent  of  this  innovation  is  quite  remarkable.  The  business 
of  a  pawnbroker  was  not  known  in  Glasgow  until  August 
1806,  when  an  Itinerant  Snglifh  pawnbroker  oonmeneed 
business  in  a  single  room,  but  decamped  at  rhr-  inrl  r»ix 
months;  and  bis  place  was  not  supplied  until  Ji  [lu,  1^13, 
wlien  the  first  i  Lul  ir  office  was  established  in  Ihe  west  of 
Scotland  for  receiving  goods  in  pawn.  Other  individuals 
soon  entered  hito  thehuimess ;  and  the  practice  of  puwn- 
ing  had  beoome  so  eoniMn,  that,  in  1620^  in  a  sessoiK  of 
distress,  heads  of  fltmHies  pawned  7S80  articles,  on 
which  they  raised  73?/.  5f.  fid.  Of  these  heads  of  families 
1375  had  never  applied  for  or  received  charity  of  any  de- 
scription ;  ^7-1  received  occasional  aid  from  the  Relief  Cum- 
mitlee;  and  194  were  paupers.  The  canilul  invested  in 
this  business  in  184U  is  about  26.O0(f/.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
articles jitednd  are  redeemed  within  the  iefpl  period.  (Dr. 
Clelnnd's  *  Former  and  Present  State  of  Glasgow.'  1840.) 

The  ;  :  ilia  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 
paw  iiluxkers*  establishments  ui  the  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land. In  18.11  the  number  of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty 
employed  in  those  at  Manchester  was  107 ;  at  liverpool.  9 1 ; 
Birmingham.  54;  Bristol,  38;  Sheffldd,  31 ;  but  owing  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  census  and  the 
kind  of  information  which  it  gives  on  this  matter,  we 
are  without  such  knowledge  on  this  subject  as  it  viould 
be  desirable  to  possess.  A  return  of  tbe  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  dealings  of  pawnbrokers  would  doubtless  offer 
many  valuabhi  iUuelmlions  of  the  eondition  and  habits 
of  tbe  people.  The  onlf  return  of  the  kind  whhsh  we  have 
seen,  was  suppli .  !  1  y  a  lar>;e  pawnbroking establishment  at 
Glasj^ow  to  Dr.  Clclaud,  who  read  it  at  tbe  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1836.  The  list  comprised  tbe  following  articles: — 639 
men's  ooais^  393  Testa^  <ii6  pain  of  trowsers.  84  pain  of 
stockings.  1980  women's  gowns,  540  petticoats,  13S  wnp- 
pers,  123  duilles,  9U  pelisses,  240  silk  handkerchiefk,  ?94 
shirts  iTid  bhifts,  60  bats,  84  bed-ticks,  los  pillows,  •2h2 
pairs  of  blankets,  300  pairs  of  sheets,  16'2  bed-cuverti.  36 
table  cloths.  48  uinbrellas.  102  Bibles,  204  watches,  216 
rings,  and  48  Waterloo  medals.  It  was  not  stated  during 
what  period  these  artieloe  were  reeeived.  There  are  in 
Glasgow  above  thirty  pawnbrokers.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts  during  the  prevalence  of  'strikes,'  or  in  seasons  of 
coiumereKil   c  rjiSiirrossment,  many  hundreds  of  families 

Eawn  the  greater  part  of  iheir  wearing-apparel  and  bouse- 
old  Airniture.  (Paper  read  in  1837  by  Mr.  Asbworlh,  of 
Bolton.  'On  the  Preston  Strike  in  1836.')  Tbe  Irarough- 
of  Manehest«rstatedonai«oentoeeaslon  (April,  1840) 
that  a  cter^x  iiinn  h-  l  shown  him  sixt\  srM  n  y  i  vn  tickets 
fi-oni  one  family,  uuU  he  said  there  were  lhoub.iiju.-.  lu  similar 
circumstances  "Roing  inch  by  inch,'  in  coiiaequence  of  the 
stagnation  of  mdustry.  The  practice  of  baving  recourse  to 
the  pnvnbiokers  on  such  occasions  is  quite  of  a  diffinrent 
cbsracter  from  the  habits  of  dependence  into  which  many 
of  the  working  classes  suffer  themselves  to  Ikll.  and  who. 
'  on  being  pai<l  their  wages  on  the  Saturday,  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  their  holiday  clottiesoulof  tbe  hands  of  the  pawn- 
broker to  enable  them  to  appear  respectably  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  on  tbe  Monday  following  they  are  apaiu  pawned,  and  a 
fresh  Iflun  obtained  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their  fkmiliea 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week.'  (Petition  1131,  Afijtendix 
to  the  42nd  Meport  on  Pitbiic  Petitiotu.  Ststion  lb39.>  It 
IS  on  these  trati-iuclions  and  on  such  as  arise  out  of  the  de- 
sire of  oblaiuing  some  momentary  gratiUcatiou  that  the 
pawnbrokers  make  their  large  profits.  It  is  stated  in  mw 
of  tlte  Keports  on  the  Foor-LAWs  that  a  loan  of 
3</.,  if  ledeemed  the  same  day,  pays  annual  intorootat  tli» 

rate  of  0200  ptr  cent;  weekly,  866  per  cent. 
4d.       „        391)0       „  „        650  „ 

6d,       „        2600       n  m       -t^J  „ 

9d.       „        1733       „  H        '288  „ 

I2d.       ,.        1300       ,.  ..  816 

lu  the  petition  already  quoted,  it  is  stated,  that  oil 
a  eapital  of  8d  thus  employed  (in  weekly  loans)  pawn- 
bnikeis  make  in  twelve  niniiihs  2t.  2  tm  jj.  they  t,'afn 
10,?.  -If/.;  on  10*.  they  clear  22\.  3l<i. ,  and  on  2W.,  lent  in 
weekly  loans  of  sixpence,  they  tnure  than  double  their 
capital  in  twenty-seren  weeks;  end  should  the  gooda 
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pawned  renaiA  ia  tfa«ir  haods  for  the  toi m  of  twelve 
months  (wUicb  seldom  occurs  X  th«v  then  derive  £iom 
to  180  per  cent  The  '  Loan  Fund  Societies.*  iriuek  are 
Iirotwtvd  by  Act  oC  tbe  LegiaUtttn^  viA  advance  small 
tiuv  under  15^  at  5  per  cent.,  are  of  no  adTantage  to  the 

biabttual  i1<  por.iln n' -1  ii^-ini  the  paw iiLroker. 

Tlie  '  Pdi*  i.aiokei  <»  Guzelte  is  -a  stamped  weekly  puUli- 
catioQ  cotiUiiuiig  ath'tTtihutueiiU  uf  sales,  and  other  infor- 
Dj  Alioa  of  lUke  to  the  trade,  amoogsl  whom  it,  exclusively 
cirealataa. 

The  act  for  tbe  regulation  of  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland  is 
the  28  George  III.,  c.  43  (Iri^  statute).  It  requires  pawu- 
brok^ra  to  taku  out  licences  iiud  tu  giTe  securities ;  appoints 
the  marshal  ot  the  city  uf  Dubliu  corporation  registrar  of 
licences;  directs  returns  to  be  made  to  him  moutlily,  upOD 
otaib,  oC  swu  kati  aod  allow*  the  mgiaUM  m  fa»of  o»» 
abUIinr  on  eaelt  retnm.  The  aot  nqwint  tho  wlttnu  to  be 
lai  I  before  parliament;  but  tbii  ia  not  done,  and  a  petition 
NViis  presented  to  ilie  Houso  of  Commons,  m  kit^t,  i^ui- 
pluinm^  ibat  tl)o  statute  was  evaded  by  an  arrani{eineut 
mudc  by  (be  registrar  with  tbo  pawnUrokMca  oo(  to 
quiro  any  returns  from  them,  upon  their  paying  kin  1/. 
jvarly.  The  Mt  ia  also  iwglected  in  other  respects,  es- 
peeiaJly  in  tbo  mode  of  sellini;  unredeemed  pledges. 
The  rate  of  interest  allowed  i>  jxr  cent,  per  an- 
num. Du|^hcates  are  charged  one  p«ur>y  fur  sums  under 
10«;  from  I0«.  to  40s.,  twopence:  from  40«.  to  1(ML. 
Imirpoooe.  It  is  the  practice  to  obatg*  intontt  Smt  oiy 
vfaoie  moatb,  (bough  in  a  great  Buwbor  of  OMM  th»«rtiieite 
pledged  is  redeemed  in  a  week.  Tllft  0|)nitioV  f|-tllit  pUa 
M  sImwq  iu  the  fullowuig  tjiblo  :— 

P«t  w«di.        r«r  nualli.        Pei  ymt. 
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Qm  ihilltagpor  «««k, 
Mi  inlomli  and  1<L 
tar  tbe  dnplicato,  ia 

One  pound  lent  in  sbil- 

linjjs  pays  lOJ.  lulo- 

rest,  uod  1«.  Ud.  for 

duplicates,  is  .  .  . 
One  hundred  pounds 

lent  in  shiUings  pays 

AL  3«.  id.  interest, 

and  8/.  6*.  Set  dupl^ 

cates,  is  IS  10    0       50    0    0    650    0  0 

Tbus  the  sum  of  100({.  1ml  in  i>liilliug  loaus  redeemed  at 

tbe  oad  of  a  wook,  «fcompoiiwd  ialMceM  vouU  wnount  in 

one  year  to  49,690{.  ft.  9fdL 

Mr.  Barrington,  the  founder  of  the  Mont  do  Pi*t4  at  Li- 
merick, state<I  m  A  petition  to  parliatnent,  in  IS.17,  that  there 
were  "ou  pawnbrokers  in  Ireland,  whose  vncotnes,averaain)j[ 
900/.  each,  amounted  m  the  aggregate  to  sao.otfO^  per 
annum.  (Petition  59.  Am.  to  imi  Report  on  Public  I^ii- 
HoiUt  S$»m0n  1837-8.)  Ibe  pawnbrokers  of  Iceland,  iu  a 
oeunt«r>p«tition.  asserted  that  tbe  number  of  their  body  did 
noi  exceed  44o,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  sumo  of 
those  resident  in  Dublin,  tJork.  lj(n«:t.u;k,  aud  UeKa^t,  their 
average  incomes  did  not  e.\ceed  4UU/.  per  annum.  (Petition 
398.  Ap/t.  to  iAih  Report  on  Pititton»»  Semon 
pMdNMjjr  the  tenth  nuy  be  found  betveon  theso  eontmdio* 
tory  statements.  Mr.  Barrington  was  engaged  at  tbu  time 
in  founding  tbe  Limerick  Mont  de  Vihi^.m  a  ujcan.s  of  pro- 
vidin;^  funds  for  the  pul  1j  i  harilies  of  that  cily.  He 
creeled  buibhugsal  bi«  owa  expense,  and  sent  conipcleat 
persons  to  Paris  to  make  themselves  acquuuited  with  tbe 
mode  of  cooduoltog  the  Mont  de  Pi^U  in  that  capiul.  A 
oapilal  of  40004.  vaa  rwaed  in  dabontnraa  bearing  interest 
nl  0  p<'r  r  iMit. ;  nnd  the  Limerick  establishment  was  opened 
on  the  1  uh  ui  Mavcb,  lt>37,  under  tfao  eontrol  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  tbe  tno  city  meiubera,  tbe  mayor  and 
chief  police  magistrates,  and  the  ProlestanI  wd  Roatui 
Catbolio  bishops.  In  tbe  course,  of  eight  «wfM^«l»»  13,00o£ 
bad  boon  lent  on  70,000  pledges  at  a  rate  of  intei-eat  amount- 
ing to  one  flirtbing  per  month  for  a  shiUing,  no  charge  being 
made  foi  duplicates.  Six-sevenths  of  the  atnouni  a<lvanced 
wa»  ill  sums  under  it.  Four  months  alter  tiie  ebiablishment 
Wtt»  opt  iu'd,  the  value  of  articles  redeemed  on  Saturdays 
avccaued  about  1 4UL,  tbe  iniereat  on  wbtob  aaouBlad  to  3L 
3*.  6u.,  Willie  the  pawubioktrV  ckargo  wonld  trnvo  be«n  9^ 
Towardtilhc  doaeoflbo  year  l»39.  Mr  Bairin>jtun  published 
a  short  pamphlet  sliowi in the  (uriher  pr()>^ro>s  of  the  insti- 
tution.    'I'lie  capital  h. Ml  iiv  i-,:,Mii  \:,  1  ,j,  1  j  H.  ,,  and  ;i 

clear  protit  of  17661.  bad  b««u  rualuod  suice  Matcb*  i037« 


Small  sums  arc  lent  to  poor  ptrsons  of  known  respectability 
of  character  on  their  personal  security.  This  plaa  is  si- 
tended  ith  valuable  encti  upon  the  oondjuet  aMchuaelit 
of  the  poorer  clasaei. 

In  Appendix  B.  *  Poor  InqiUnr  dwland).*  tbeie  nm» 
count  of  tiie  Aboscragh  Loan  Society,  which  sliovs  that 
where  individuals  can  bo  found  to  superintend  the  details,  tl^ 
ruinous  plan  of  applying  to  pawnbrokcfs  may  be  psrtallT 
obviated.  This  Society  bad  borrowed  7 '20/.,  partly  fiem  tbe 
county  Gkdway  trustees,  wbbb  sum  bad  been  di&pc»eitiMa| 
400  borrowers,  and  no  loss  had  occurred  during  the  two  nin 
in  which  tbe  Society  bad  been  in  operation,  cniefly  iti  ccn- 
sequence  of  the  attention  of  tbe  Rev.  U.  Hunt,  the  IrtajUrtr. 
In  the  evidence  taken  at  an  exammalion  by  the  Cuaxit- 
siooers  of  Inquiry  in  the  county  Lcitrim  (p.  93)  it  was  stud 
that  there  were  no  pavnbroken in  tbe  barony;  bntacIiM 
of  men  called  uamen  aie  to  be  met  witb  in  every  djicdiniL 
'  and  lliey  bind  both  borrowers  and  snreties  by  solema 
oallis  to  punctual  repaj  ment  of  tbe  principal,  and  of  tie 
interest,  which  is  exoibitanl  in  proportion  to  the  sraillaea 
of  tbe  sum  lent.'  The  witness,  wbo  was  a  mamsti-ate,  fuitk- 
siated  that  a  case  had  recently  come  before  Lord  Oetcens 
aud  himself,  in  whicU  a  nun  had  bound  himself  to  psy  lli. 
^  a  year  iu  quarterly  instalments  for  the  use  of  l^f.  princpd 
Such  liicts  show  il.i  o\pcdiency  of  affunliag  every  er-cat- 
ragement  to establiahmculd  conducted  under  tbe  immediik 
control  of  the  law.  In  some  instances  in  Ireland  pawn- 
brokers keep  spirit-shops  under  the  same  leof  or  m  an  ad- 
joining bouse.  Tbe  Reoort  just  quoted  iMee  that  fe^^'^t 
were  beginning  to  lose  incirrr  h:  t  i-u-c  t  j  wear  the  foriV.  i! 
property  of  their  neighbours  ;  ja.d  muii  of  ibts  poor  pt.>.-5 
examined  staled  thut  a  few  years  a^d  they  were  stbamt-i 
to  go  to  tbo  pawnbrokcis,  but'  ibu  feeling  appeal  Ibeau 
have  been  maeh  weakened.  The  scaroil^  of  capital  in  ht 
load  oooiiions  many  individuals  to  have  recourse  to  mit- 
brokea  fbr  purpoaea  wiknown  in  England,  such  as  obtti&r 
inc  tbo  means  of  purchasing  a  pig  or  bu)  ing  seed. 

In  some  of  tbe  British  ook>Dies  tbe  regulations  for  ptn- 
brokers  appear  to  be  very  impcrfbct.  if  not  unjuit  Tk 
ioUowinn  table,  abewiqg  lha  niQa  fnc  whkb  wi 
tedaewBd  for  poor  wonm  M  Sobart  Tova^  n  ftom  tie 
*  Auatral- Asiatic  Review'  U  Nov.  l^tfa,  1839 


Article*. 

AmaaaL 
.  3«.  Od. 

Gown  . 

Sweek 

Cktak  . 

.  4  0 

4 

ditto        1  4 

KeHl»  . 

.  t  fi 

10 

ditto        t  1 

Jacket  . 

.  8  0 

8 

ditto        1  4 

Gown 

.  3  0 

8 

ditto        i  0 

Principal 

14  0 

Interest  ..76 

Th/B  duplicates  all  contained  the  following  uotioe:— 'Tki 
duplieale  must  be  renewed  or  the  pledge  Mdeeneividia 
(IX  mondw  tarn  tka  dajto  benoft  oc  t^  atiipde  otitt  Iffif 

fttited: 

Tile  Mont  de  Pn'te  i.i  an  institution  of  Italian  o.*,|a 
[Mont        PiaTK-j   l«eo  X-  (I5I3-21>,  or,  as  someutoS 
Pope  Paul  IIL  (1$34-IH9».  wnctioned  tbe  esubbbaiol 
of  the  flnt  of  thwe  inati^utiona.   It  is  savl  however  tbii  t 
Uonte  dt  Pieta  wae  founded  at  Parma  in  1 4^S. 
One  was  fornmd  at  Amsterdam,  1568;   Aug»burg,  U''- 
Bruaielsi,  IG'Jl;  Antwcip.  1620;    Ghent,  U23; 
\in.    Iu  liibl  a  project  existed  (or  estabhsbing  MotiU 
de  Pi6l^  in  England,  and  the  following  ia  ^  Ui< 
of  a  pamiUet  whioh  was  printed  in  London  in  lb*  «h« 
year  in  connection  with  this  schorac,  whicli  bowew  «l 
never  carried  into  effect:— '  Observations  nianifcsui^  H» 
conveniency  and  coiunoodity  of  Mount  Pieteyos,  or  Publif 
Bancks  for  Relief  of  tbe  Poor  or  Others  in  Duti^  up^ 
Pawns.'    1 1  ia  aaOamni^  doubtful  whether  a  public  uwUii^ 
tion  foe  landing  nooinr  on  pledgee  would  answer  inioeto 
Many  branch  establielinMate  vrould  be  neoeasary.  amllW 
would  ararcely  be  so  economically  conducted  n.i  sbeeti*^ 
lishraents  belonging  to  private  individuals.   Tu  k)^*^  ^"'^^ 
an  institution  a  monopoly  resembliug  that  which  ibi! 
ofliow  postosaes,  would  never  be  thought  of  in  tbit  osaBtf/ 
The  mtaa  of  interest  charged  by  pawnhiohere  aie  bixb:  W 
the  average  WroftUof  their  tmde  are  not  so  inoidma'"* 
might  be  inferred  from  a  basiy  glance  ot  ibe  prwt'j''* 
tables,  which  neverl helt-ss  fulls  prove,  ibai  hauii;;  it 

I  t>>  )>uwtibrokers  i!>  au  improvident  mode  ot  rai*in<.$  mv<)- 
lii  Ls38  a  company  was  formed  in  London  csileJ  il" 

'  •  British  fledge  Soeietjr.'  vhieh  pcepeeed  lendi^f  nooq 
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MM^r  Um  Hi*  of  intnwi  Mvni  hy  the  39  «iid  40  1 
Oeorge  III.,  e.  99,  and  witkmrt  mkinff  nny  charge  fat  4ii>  I 

plicaic*.    Tim  society  also  plcdijcd  ,'si  ir  11  make  good  ' 
liKSis  in  CUT  11  f  I're,  for  which  rasuall;,  jsa wnbrokcrs  are 
ru  t  1  ahlp.    Tlio  Bill  of  incorpontiion.  after  being  rend  a  , 
fir>t  line  in  the  House  of  Common^  was  Abandoned. 

Thera  ii  a  Mont  de  Pi6t6  at  Moaeow  on  a  very  extensive 
Kale,  tlia  profits  of  whkh  <tupport  a  (bundling  faotpital. 
rhejare  numerous  in  Belgium.  From  a  paper  rend  by 
Raw*on  W.  Rawswn  beforr  ilu  I/  ^i  ion  Statist  .1  Suciety 
II  181".  the  following  appear  to  be  the  teniu  of  the  Mont 
k  FiHi;  of  Paris : — '  Loani  are  made  «poa  the  deposit  of 
wch  goods  aa  am  b«  meaerrad  to  Ibe  amomit  of  iwo-tbtrda 
}f  their  cstimatad  value;  but  on  goU  and  anvar,  fbttttfa- 
Ifth*  of  their  value  is  advnticed.  The  present  rate  of  inte- 
■cst  is  I  per  cent,  per  muiith,  or  12  per  cent,  jwr  annum. 
Phc  Pans  establishment  has  generally  from  600,000  to 
>5#,9O0  artiolea  in  Ha  poaiaaiant  and  tiK  capital  conatantljr 
latnandiiif  may  ba  eatitBtled  at  about  6«0,M0l.  The 
■•tpcnse  of  management  amounts  to  between  60  c.  and  fi5  r. 
ineach article,  and  iLc  profits  ore  wholly  derive*!  fn>tn  loans 

i  francs  aud  upwarda.  Articles  n  1  ir  leeineil  wilbin  the 
ear  are  sold,  subject  however,  as  in  Kn".;land,  to  a  claim  for 
wtoralioo  of  the  surplus,  if  made  within  three  years.* 

Ibe  atatiatieal  tables  published  by  the  French  minister 
i  eomoieree  shov  the  operations  of  the  Mont  de  P1616  of 
'aris  and  those  of  tbe  brue  towns  in  France  during;  the 
w  IS3.1 1  and  the  foUowiu|;  brief  analysts  of  them  may  be 
»«ful,  if  it  be  desired  to  estimate  the  extent  of  similar 
nnsaetiona  in  the  prirata  paarnbrokiiiE  aatabliabnianta  in 
hadaitad  ICitifdon;  in  the  abaanee  of  aetual  Acta,  tt  at 
fost  offers  ?M  tiT  ^  for  consideration.  The  number  of  articles 
hdt;«d  m  I'ans  in  was  l.(»64,06ft;  averai^e  sum  ad- 
■l  od  on  each,  14.?.  \\d.  It  is  nccess.irv  to  observe  that, 
rom  (be  low  rate  of  interest  and  the  coofidence  inspired  by 

•  saiaUishroent  under  the  immediate  central  of  the  go- 
frnmcnt,  the  Mont  do  Pi^t6  is  made  use  of  by  persons,  of 

bii;her  class  than  those  who  apply  to  puwnbnjkcr*  in  tliis  | 
ountry.  The  number  of  articles  redeemed  «as  H-l4,yr>l  :  | 
11  1/8,913  articles  the  uuere!>l  was  paid  and  the  duplicate 
nawed  ;  50.656  articles,  on  which  |M  auu  of  ,15.»9  lA  had 
aen advanced,  were  ibrreiied. being one'twentieth  in  number, 
«t  leM  than  one-twentieth  in  value.  At  Mets,  in  the 
>me  year,  the  fbrfeifed  pledges  were  one  in  13;  at  Siras- 
urg,  on*  in  19;  at  Lyon,  nnc  in  20;  at  Marsoillo  they 
jriued  the  smallest  proper!  ion,  being  only  one  in  20.  In 
leven  of  the  largest  towns  of  France,  including  the  above 
nr.  751.086  artieles  were  taben  in  pledge;  but  the  turn 
'•;in(Ld  on  each,  being  Sfrf.,  was  not  much  more 
M  liaif  the  valuo  of  those  tdwlpcd  in  Paris.  The 
«erat»e  sum  varied  considerably,  oi  mp  ns  low  as  4».  lOrf.  at 
trasburg.  and  as  hieh  as  17«.  Id.  at  Marseille.   In  Brest. 

•  ismes,  Dijon,  and  Nafttea^  the  average  value  of  each  of 
be  unredeemed  nrtirles  exceeded  the  averagavaluaof  each 
fthctolal  tumiber  nf  articles  pledged. 

I*AX,  an  eeclesiasiir  al  instrument  of  nnticnt  use  in  the 
totnan  Catholic  church.  Si.  Paul,  in  several  of  his  epistles, 
(irtimatids  the  professors  of  the  Christian  religion  to  'salute 
«ch  other  with  a  holy  kiss.'  That  this  vaa  litaralljr  prac- 
Mdin  the  first  a<^es  of  the  church,  we  learn  Itromtbeapos- 
"tiral  const  it  111  iiius,  together  with  some  particulars  rcspect- 
iC  the  method  of  pcrformint;  this  ceremony.  'Let  the 
ivhop  salute  the  church,  and  soy,  Tht  peace  0/  God  be 
i(A  youalif  and  lei  the  people  answer.  And  vith  thy  ^rii, 
"hen  let  the  deacon  aay  lo  all,  Sahdf  ona  another  latfA  a 
ohf  kitt,  and  let  the  clergy  ki';*  the  bishop,  and  the  laymen 
le  lavmen,  and  the  women  the  women.'  (Li.  viii.,  c.  II, 
puil  Coteller,  p.  .34j.) 

The  custom  of  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  before  the  com- 
luniun,  in  the  more  solemn  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
liurch  called  the  High  Maiis,  is  still  kept  tip  among  the 
fficiating  clergy,  as  well  as  among  the  men  and  women 
t  lio  different  n-li'iiou.s  orders.  So  al^o  it  nppears  to 
avf  been  practiced  by  the  laity  during  the  whole  of  the 
liddle  ages ;  while  the  men  and  women  were  separated  from 
ach  Qtbar,  But  when  the  aexaa  began  to  be  mixed  to^- 
ser  in  Ibe  lets  solemn  MrriGe  ealled  the  Low  Mass,  which 
cgan  to  take  p'acc  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  a 
jn&e  of  decorum  dictttteU  to  the  bishops  th«  use  of  ;iii  in- 
trumcnt  called  sometimes  a  Pur,  sometimes  TafiuUi  Pdri<i, 
nd  somettmea  Otadatorium,  which  the  priest  kissed  first, 
hen  the  dark*  and  lastly  the  people  who  iwsistod  at  tbe 
««ile^  «w  iftw  uotlMri  iDitaia  01 


Among  the  oonatitutiona  of  WaltM  da  Qtini;  archbishop 
of  York,  A.ti.  ItftO,  an  oaeulatorfam  waa  one  fu  tho  r^Ur 

eetdenin^tical  ornaments,  or  rntluT  implements^  ordered  tO 
be  provuled  in  every  parish  cLMirch. 

It  was  usually  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  plate  or  tablet, 
with  a  support  at  tbe  back,  and  had  a  rvpraentation  of  the 
crueiHxion  in  f^t.  either  in  rdief  ot  engraved.  Tim 
raagniRcent  p.ix  of  silver.  eT^vadiAiiiaUo>fcrFin%aem,ii 
still  pro'crved  at  Florence. 

Tbe  pcneral  ilisnse  of  this  plate  in  modern  times  is  at- 
tributed by  Le  Brun  {Exftltcation  Litterale,  ^-c.  de  la 
Meisii>;  torn,  i.,  p.  595)  to  certain  jealousies  which  were 
ibund  to  arise  among  individuala,  about  priority  in  haTtng  it 
preaented  to  them. 

The  use  of  the  Pax  was  not  amonj:  the  ceremonies  which 
were  first  abrogated  at  the  Reformation  111  England  :  on  the 
contrary,  ii  wa>  enforced  by  the  cccleiiiastical  comrais8iuner,s 
of  Bdward  VI..  and  nodered  mora  oatenaible  than  it  tud 
been,  as  appears  by  the  Ibtlowing  injbnetion,  nuMiabed  in  lira 
deanry  of  Doncaster, in  l.'i  lS: — 'Tlic  clerk  shall  bringdown 
the  pu\e,  ami  standing  without  the  church-door,  ahull  say 
Kiudly  to  the  people  these  words:  "  This  is  the  token  of 
joyful  peace,  which  is  between  God  and  man's  conscience.' 
&c. 

(Du  Cange,  Glof».,  v.  •Osculatorium,*  'Osculum  Pacis,' 
'  Pax  ;'  Milner,  'On  the  Use  of  the  Pax,'  Archeeolog.,  vol.  xx. 
p.  j.'?  4 ;  Biirnt't,  f}i^t.  l\pf''>i  rn..  vol.  li,,  collect.  P.  ii..  No.  21.) 

PAXO,  the  smallest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  lies  soutb- 
south-eaat  of  Corfu,  being  eight  miles  from  Capo BianoOi  tfen 
aontbammoat  point  of  that  island,  and  about  tan  mUes  weit 
of  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Bpirua.  Paxo  is 
rocky,  and  is  chiefly  planted  with  olive-trees  which  produce 
the  best  oil  in  the  Ionian  Iiiktids.  The  island  is  destitute  of 
spring'Wator,  and  is  deficient  in  corn  and  other  necr  varies, 
wbien  are  brought  in  from  CorAt  and  other  places.  Ita 
tnrlbee  ia  (ccboned  at  86  square  milM,  and  the  populatloti 
by  the  census  of  1834  was  5'ifi4  inhabitant?.  Tbe  principal 
Village  in  the  island,  called  Porto  Gai,  has  a  poo<l  harbour, 
and  IS  the  residence  of  the  aulhorilics.  Two  other  hamlets, 
Lfica  and  Liongon,  lie  also  by  tbe  sea-coast,  'ihe  small 
island  called  Anti  Paxo.  three  miles  aouth-cast  of  Paxo,  b 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  inhabited  \if 
flfchermen  and  a  few  shepherds.  (Ncigcbaur,  lonhehe  frt- 
seln.)    [loMAV  Islands] 

PAZ,  Lj\,  a  town  in  Bolivia,  situated  near  16°  50'S.  let. 
and  69"  W.  long.  It  stands  in  a  ravine  probably  moM 
than  1000  feet  below  tbe  Uble4and  of  tbe  lake  ofTiticaea 
[BntiTiA],  on  aome  bills  wfaieh  areaealtered  over  the  ravine, 
on  the  northern  side  of  which  rises  the  elevated  peak  of 
lUimani.  The  ravine  and  town  are  intersected  by  a  river, 
the  Chuqueapo,  which  bieiiks  by  a  imrrow  jjorge  throu";h 
the  eastern  chain  of  tbe  Bolivian  Andes,  aud  is  one  of  the 
rcmoteat  sources  of  tbe  Rio  Madeira.  Tlie  ravine  is  en> 
closed  hy  high  and  steep  mountains,  and  contains  little  level 
ground ;  but  it  is  cultivated  with  great  etirc  wherever  culti- 
vation is  praclicablc.  The  streets  of  ilie  town  are  very 
irregular,  and  some  of  them  extiemely  steep.  It  conlaina 
many  extensive  dwelling-houses,  built  in  the  Bpanidk 
fksbion;  but  thaxoobare  not  Hut,  and  they  are  oovored 
with  inea  on  account  of  Ihe  snow,  which,  during  the  winter, 
falls  in  this  ravine.  The  trreater  p.^rt  of  the  hjuscs  bowe^er 
are  only  mud-huts,  and  inhabited  by  Indians.  I^i  P<iz  !.« 
the  most  commercial  town  in  Bolivia.  All  the  merchandise 
designed  for  tbe  consumption  of  Chuquisaca,  Polo&i.  and 
Coebabaroba,  is  conveyed  to  this  place  from  tbe  coast  of 
Peru,  and  hence  carried  into  the  interior.  Thcsin  roiinding 
CQUUiry  piuduces  no  article  of  export  except  gold  and  b;u  k, 
which  are  collected  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  easiern 
declivity  of  the  eastern  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  I  he 
population  exceeds  20,000. 

(Temple's  Travels  in  variout  parU  i/jRini;  Penllandi 
in  Lmdm  Geng.  Journal,  vol.  v.) 

PEA.  Tlie  Rarden  pea  (Pimm  gal ivttm)  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Kutopi^,  but  sufficiently  hardy  in  a  young  state, 
or  when  its  development  is  not  much  extended,  to  bear  our 
winters  when  tliey  are  moderate,  and  when  tlie  plants  bavfl^ 
as  in  ganlens  generally,  a  abettered  situation. 

The  pea,  together  with  the  bean  and  kidney  bean,  ore 
enuraeralcd  as  the  kfzutiies  cultivated  by  ihc  lloaiau-> ;  and 
the-e  indeed  comprise  the  principal  species  of  leguminous 
plants  in  the  kitchen-gardens  of  Britain  at  the  present  day. 
Among  these  the  pea  ranks  firiit  in  importance  and  general 
naaflilnam,   It  luA  probabli  been  utrodaead  into  thJa 
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Montry  *X  an  Mt  ly  period,  for  )>e89  «n  mentiimed  by  Lyd- 

£atc,  a  Jioct  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI  ,  as  bcin^  lia\vk«l  in 
.ondon.  it  apii€ar>>  however  that  fur  at  leant  a  century 
afierwardft,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ihcy  wuru  vitlier  not 
vwry  oommon,  or  tb«  manner  of  obtaining  ibem  early  was 
unknotrn.  for  Fallsr  ttalm  that  in  the  laat-wentioned  rei)>n 
pens  weic  br.nij^ht  from  Holland,  and  were  accounted  'fit 
dLiiiiiies  fur  l;uli''s,  tliin  (\ime  so  far  and  cost  so  dear.' 

The  \ni:L-tn's  uf  llu'  jh  .i  ure  luinici-ous.  The  bc-t  account 
of  ibem  wiU  be  found  in  the  * Tranwcliona  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Sucicly,'  2iid  seriei,  vol.!,,  when  43  varieties,  com- 
prising  no  fewer  thw  17i  lynonjpnit,  are  arranged  and  d«- 
flcribod. 

The  following  is  a  selection  of  the  more  uiefbl  varietiet>— 
For  early  aowiug — Early  Dwarf. 

Early  Frame. 
£arly  Cliarlton. 

I/Auvergne,  a  partieularljreieeneiitMirt 
For  the  priiiei|«l  summrr  cio])- 

Blue  Priissiati. 
While  Prussian. 
CJraom's  Superb  Dwarf  BIue« 
Dwarf  Green  Marrow. 
Knight's  Dwarf  Marrow* 
For  late  sowing— K nigh I'lS  Tall  Marrow. 

Tliere  ure  .some  varieiii  s  uf  peas  (lest itute,  or  nearly  10,  of 
the  inlernul  tough  hnmg  of  the  pods;  thetu  are  called 
Mugar  peas,  and  Hieir  pods  are  eaten  cooked  in  the  manner 
of  kidney  beam.  The  best  variety  of  ihie  cliM  ie  the  htxTy^a 
Craoked  Sugar,  whieh  will  likewise  be  foinid  •  very  good 
•ort  for  use  in  tho  ordinary  way. 

Tlie  soil  for  peas  ought  to  bo  fresh  and  well  stirred,  but 
not  too  ricli;  fur  in  the  latter  Mie  a  lusuriant growib  tt  in- 
duced without  fertility. 

Tlie  times  of  sowing  are.  in  November  (far  the  earliest 
eroi),  and  at  inten-als  of  a  month,  three  weeks,  or  a  fort- 
niKlit,  as  the  acason  advancers,  till  Mid:(ummer.  The  pro- 
duce from  any  that  may  be  town  after  this  period  is  very 
uncertain ;  aa  is  indec<l  ihu  case  with  the  November  niitl 
other  sowinga  ]»evious  to  those  of  spring,  llio  shelter 
afforded  the  jeuBg|ilanta  in  winter  by  apruoe  branehes  or 
temporary  awnings  u  of  eoune  beneflciaL  Various  plans 
Imve  been  suggested  for  firvrardin:^  peas  under  i^lass,  so  as 
to  tr;uisplai)t  in  the  end  of  February  or  in  March  into  the 
open  ^roun^l.  The  host  mudc  is  to  sow  in  small  pots,  and 
at  the  proper  season  to  turn  out  the  plants  with  the  ball  of 
earth  and  rootn  as  entire  as  poasihle,  to  plunge  them  at 
short  intervals  in  rows,  and  to  shelter  them  by  sticks  of  a 
branching;  nature  and  fan  form. 

Tlie  distamo  which  shouid  be  allotted  fur  the  intervals  ' 
between  the  rows  of  peas  may  be  three,  four,  nve.or  .six  feet, 
eeeordin^  to  the  growtli  of  the  sort  and  ricbnesa  of  the  soil. 
The  plants  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  thick  in  the 
rows,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  up  slender,  without  a  due 
proportion  of  foliat;o  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sicm,  whteh. 
in  that  case,  as  well  as  the  lea^-es  depending  on  it,  \a  apt  to 
iMcome  UBhealthy  and  lo  mildew. 

Agricultural  CvffiiHifrbtt,^The  common  pea  is  n  vege- 
table too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is  cultivatL-d 
in  the  ganlen  atwl  in  the  field,  an  1  there  are  several  vario- 
tiea  of  II.  The  plant  naturally  a  creeper,  havini.'  niimcr 
ous  tendrils,  by  which  it  lays  hold  of  stronger  plants  and 
supports  itself.  The  pods  contain  one  row  of  round  seeds, 
which  at  first  are  soft  and  juiq^,  in  which  state  they  are 
used  for  the  table  under  the  name  of  frrecn  peas.  They 
aflerw.irds  harden  and  become  farina^  i  •  aud  the  stem 
dries  up  In  this  slate  they  are  thrashed  and  stored  for 
Mac  like  corn,  and  servo  chiclly  to  fatten  fao^  The  StftW 
is  given  lo  cattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

There  eie  some  varieties  of  peas  the  stems  of  whteh  do  not 
rise  or  creep,  but  remain  short,  and  lieuce  are  called  dwarf 
peas.  Tliese  are  preferred  for  early  sowing  in  the  i;arden, 
and  likewise  when  they  are  culiivnted  in  the  fichL  to  be 
gathered  in  a  green  state.  £vcry  gardener  strives  to  raise 
early  peaA,  and  tho  flist  whieh  are  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  aold  for  «  vety  great  price.  Aa  soon  aa  tliey 
are  more  common,  such  quantities  am  sometimes  raised  in 
the  fields,  that  the  piieo  .scarcely  defrays  the  e.vpenso  of 
galhcnni;  and  bringing  to  market.  When  tho  market  is 
not  ovet  1  Ul  1,  tins  crop  is  very  profilabic,  a.4  it  doet  not ! 
exhaust  llm  land,  and  there  is  good  time  ibr  a  Ofop  of  i 
tarn  Of  tunipe  after  the  peMtiiiiw  SUM  UttM).  9uithe| 


usual  purpose  for 'whieb  peas  are  eollhritei  in  tbc  npi^x 
course  of  iiusbandr)-,  is  to  fatten  hogs.  A  white  wuum 
readily  splits  when  subjected  lo  tbe  action  of  niUitonti 
set  wide  apart  so  as  not  to  grind  them,  is  ui>ed  in  conaiif 
able  quantities  for  aoops.  and  especially  forsea-ttom.  Tkn 
IS  also  a  blue  sort  which  answeis  the  tame  purpoic  IDbr 
hog  pea  is  of  a  grey  or  dun  colour. 

Peas  conlaiii  much  farinaceous  and  saccharine  miVr. 
and  are  therefore  highly  nuiriiuius ;  no  otiur  Mtd»iini3>.r 
them  in  Ihu  quality,  except  the  seed  of  tl)«  French  hi. 
(niaaeolns).  But  this  is  refused  by  mo'>t  onimalt  m  tl( 
raw  stalsb  owing  to  a  certain  let^ncMi  whicb  uskatiiai 
adhere  to  the  teeth ;  and,  even  when  boiled,  tbey  irtui 
relished  by  them. 

As  food  for  hard-working  men,  peas  arecxcellfrttti.fi 
well  boiled  and  mixed  with  some  animal  fat,  or  llie  l^.t 
in  which  bones  have  been  long  and  slowly  boiled  lociuvt 
the  gelatine.  In  'some  coontries  pems-tneal  is  btUd 
hard  cake?,  with  or  without  oatmcnl  or  barley-meiL  T.av 
cakes  are  iiutriliousi,  but  are  of  dillicult  d^csUun,  exnr^ 
where  cuatom  and  bard  labour  haTe  innrsd  ibsslsMdik 
their  use. 

The  soil  be<^t  suited  to  the  growth  of  peas  its  ligbter 
sandy  loam  of  some  depth,  and  in  good  heart:  'he  ■<^^i 
preparation  of  it  is  by  repeated  deep  plougbings  and  pj- 
verising  with  liarrows  or  oilit-r  insirunieats.  lti>ioiK 
viseable  to  manure  the  land  imaiciiiai^ly  fur  (jci^  :> 
roaken  them  throw  out  abundant  stems  at  (he  expe!i-; 
the  produce  in  pods.  They  follow  well  after  barley  w  »a*a 
no  clover  has  been  sown,  and  are  a  good  aubstituts  fcrdsnr 
where  there  would  be  a  danger  from  the  too  frfqw-ntfiTL- 
lation  of  clover  on  the  baiue  land.    When  clover  haj  £i-!r; 
peas  supply  its  place,  the  ground  being  ploughed  up  Ufj: 
winter,  or  early  in  spring,  and  well  pulverised.  Tbe 
is  not  always  so  good  after  peas  as  after  ck>Ter,  vh 
the  clover  is  a  good  crop;  but  it  is  well  known  tbtfifui 
clover  fads,  tbe  wheat  will  also  suffer.  It  is  therehnbltr 
to  havo  peas,  than  to  ri^k  sowiin:  wheat  afier  a  thint.\f/ 
clover.   If  the  pea.H  are  nut  well  hoed,  and  do  not  cowl* 
surJhee,  the  land  wdl  be  full  of  ireeds;  but  with  pd 
munagement  it  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  cleanMic  stf ' 
Many  farmets  consider  peas  as  a  very  tmeertain  ctop;  is 
they  are  only  so  wlien  the  land  is  carelessly  cuIumv. 
They  arc,  no  doubt,  ofieu  injured  by  want  of  raoistw* 
the  soil,  or  by  an  excess  of  it ;  but  deep  ploughing  will 
vent  the  Ibrmer,  and  earefuX  draining  the  latter,  if  [■^<> 
are  sown  on  tend  wbieb  is  exhausted,  or  Qstardlf  tKj 
poor,  no  certain  crop  can  be  relied  on.    It  snroetiiBwl* 
pens  however  that  an  evcelleiit  crop  \s  obtained  igiianil 
piobiibility,  considering  the  state  and  tilbyc  of  the 
owing  to  some  fortunate  coincidonoes  of  favourable  weot^-: 
and  in  this  case  it  would  appear  at  if  great  rare  in  ibi'  ?< 
paralion  of  the  soil  were  unnecessary,  but  this  issstifM 
the  case,  and  no  prudent  farmer  will  trust  to  thecliiK* 
Vhich  are  much  against  success.  In  nine  cases  out  oli*^.:! 
blovfiily  cultivation  or  an  improper  succession  of  ' 
the  cause  of  great  disappointment  and  loss,  and  it  tkj- 
laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  no  good  fanner  viil  ^ 
to  aceident,  when  by  a  little  cere  and  attention  sad  tier 
sonable  expcndituro  he  may  almost  ensure  success. 

Peas  must  not  be  ropouted  on  the  *anie  laud  in  l««sto 
10  or  1'.;  year:*,  nor  are  tlicy  lo  he  reeoinmeniled  oa  vi  n  At 
claya,  on  which  beans  arc  to  be  pi-efcrrcd.  Wbcrertr  l*'"' 
suit  tbe  soil,  they  are  a  much  better  piwparalion  (o:^^ 
than  peas,  admitting  of  much  more  frequent  sod  p«^*j 
hoeing,  besides  the  application  of  an  abuniaat  tMtJ^ 
dung,  of  which  tbe  wheat  napi  the  benefit  as  wril 
beans.  , 

Peas  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  will  adwi^ 
being  worked;  and  in  very  miUwintem  JaoasifiK**^ 
goon  time  tor  sowing  peas,  whieh  are  iatendsil  toltp 
thercd  green,  in  a  shtlicrtd  situation  sloping  tow**' 
south-west.   Tho  hog  peas  may  be  sown  in  Februiff* 
March  ;  and  if  they  are  horse-hoed,  and  the  earth  a  rs"*' 
against  the  young  plants,  they  will  not  suffer  ftom  » 
rale  fhut  When  peas  are  drilled  at  2  Ibet  or  more  Ue<»'^= 
the  rows,  it  will  not  take  ahove  two  bushels  to  dnJl  w> 
The  old  method  of  sowing  peas  hioadeast  and  ploujtW 
them  in  is  now  seldom  practised,  and  to  i-o  *  tic^r.i 
harrow  ibem  in  is  nowhere  recommended;  iLe  bini>"'.''^ 
case  having  much  too  great  a  share  of  the  seed. 
pees  follow  clover,  the  practice  uf  dibbling  them  uil»'^ 
twni,  which  bu  been  turned  over  with  Uie  piou|^iiBi« 
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0  bo  preferred.  Wherever  diMjIin^  is  gcnrrnlly  pi  iUtl-L'il, 
ind  there  are  sufliciriit  haiida  lu  jiul  the  seed  ur.sj  I'uc 
jround  iii  a  rcus  iiiivbl j  time,  it  shciuUl  be  preferred  for 
very  kiud  of  crop  that  caa  admit  of  the  hue  iti  the  in- 
t.  will. 

Wban  peat  ire  town  kter  than  usual,  it  is  useful  to  ateep 
lie  ceed  a  few  hours,  in  ordor  that  il  may  vegetate  aooner. 
V  w  cek  may  often  be  gamed  in  the  eoming  up  of  the  crup 
IV  iliis  iiieanii. 

The  Everlasting  Pea,  which  is  so  well  known  iu  our  par- 
kus  ha»  been  recommendod  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fields 
3r  men  fodder  for  bones,  wbieb  arc  said  to  eat  it  readily, 
n  l,)ud  which  has  been  well  luutiured,  it  will  pj  odm  o  a  very 
Tuat  weight  of  green  food;  and  thereon:  ^nibibly  varieties 
J  ii  mure  succulent  and  swcelci-  tlun  ntlicis.    If  it  could 

oiubli&bed  in  a  Held,  it  wouUI  produce  abundant  food  for 
svcral  yeata  in  succession,  without  anv  nlhcr  rullivation 
baa  hoeing  out  ibe  weeds  and  stirring  tbe  soil  around  the 
Isnts.  Tbe  seed  siiould  be  sown  in  rows,  and  tbe  plants 
'  iiikd  out  by  the  hoe,  so  as  to  stand  a  foot  or  1,';  imiius 

1  n;  ;  they  would  then  have  room  to  gruw  oul,  ;iiul  vnjuld 
M<r  il.c  ground  completely.    By  transplanting  year-old 

iant.->,  a  still  greater  crop  ini^lu  be  obtained.  It  is  at  least 
urth  a  trial. 

Peas  should  be  drilled  in  rows  at  such  a  diiitance  as  to 
imit  the  horsc-hoe  between  them.  They  should  be  horse- 
oel  repeatedly  until  the  stems  are  lon^'  sis  to  luU 
and  cover  the  intervnis:  a  slight  a.u  thiui^  oC  iliu  ruws 
itii  a  plough  has  the  effect  of  keeping  the  stums  from  the 
round  au<l  allowing  the  air  to  circtulate  under  them,  by 
'Kich  tbe  podding  is  much  encouraged ;  for  in  wet  seasons 
w  stems  ;i(L"  apt  lo  lie  on  the  wet  ground  usid  to  lot.  Wlujn 
ic  sedd  is  n\  v  m  the  pods  on  the  lower  puri  uC  tliu  >-i;ilio, 
crop  should  be  reaped,  or  many  of  tin-  pod*  \viU  bui  si, 
lid  ilie  seed  be  lost.  The  reaping  i«  perfornicd  by  puilmg 
iu  Kiraw  from  the  root  by  han<l,  or  by  means  uf  two  reap- 
ig-hool(«,  which  partly  u«r  up  the  stems,  and  portly  cut 
wm  offl   They  are  then  t^thored  into  sioalt  loose  heaps, 

1  Irft  to  dry.  After  liciiig  turned  over  till  tiuy  .in-  qiSiti! 
ry,  iticy  are  called  lu  ilie  slack  or  barn.  Unk^^  tlic  quan- 
ly  be  considerable,  so  as  lo  make  a  larcru  slack,  it  !s  ad- 
wibta  to  put  tiiom  in  a  bam,  benauEe  they  are  generally 
uisbed  out  soon  after  harvest,  when  tbe  boss,  having  run 
ra  limo  in  llif  btubblos,  arc  put  up  to  fallen.  When  the 
fas  are  stacked,  nsany  ul  llie  pods  are  necessarily  exposed 
'  the  di'pri'dLLt;uii  of  birds;  and,  if  they  escape  this,  they 
Jrst,  and  the  seed  is  lost. 

The  produce  of  an  acre  of  pood  peas  is  firim  30  to  40 
jshcls,  and  the  price  sotnuwlMt  higher  than  that  of  beans, 
licy  are  eonscquently  a  profitable  crop,  and  will  well  i-epay 

Inile  attention  iti  thecultivoti.m.  If  tl  i* '.nul  is  nut  in 
■Hicicut  order  and  heart  lo  make  it  aiUi^ublc  to  sow  wheat 
icr  the  peas,  barley  or  cats  may  be  advanlageou^ly  subsu- 
ilo<i.  If  tbe  peas  (ail.  it  may  be  neccsMiry  to  dcou  the 
nd  with  a  fallow  crop  before  any  other  corn  is  sown,  for  a 
t'icrup  of  peas  invariably  leaves  the  land  foul. 
The  straw  or  halm  of  j)eas,  when  well  harvc>tcd,  makes 
iccllciit  toddci"  t"oi-  cattK;,  an  1  tsiiccially  for  sheep,  which  are 
ry  fund  of  the  dry  iiodswhen  the  seedis  have  been  thrashed 

Iu  some  places,  they  sow  MM  and  beans  together  broad- 
^t,  and  plough  them  in ;  the  beans  serve  as  a  support  to 

'  jxas,  and  a  c:reator  return  is  expected  :  but  mdcss  it  be 
4  ihu  jiui  jxise  of  cutting  them  up  loi-  p^iccn  fuddL-r,  as  soon 

the  po<ls  are  formed,  this  puctictj  is  ma  tu  be  rccom- 
ended.  In  Flanders,  peas,  btans,  tares,  and  barley  are 
metiines  sown  thick  logethor.  and  form  an  abundant  green 
op.  w  Inch  is  cut  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  past,  and  given  to 
e  cow»  and  pigs,  which  thrive  well  on  this  sueeulent  food. 
Itc  surfuc-i'  ot  ilit}  ground  is  so  coiiipletLly  shaded,  that  no 
iwls  can  spnngup;  and  as  there  has  been  no  »eed  formed, 
tie  is  taken  from  the  sod.  The  land  is  immediately 
ougbed  vp  and  sown  with  auotlser  crop,  sur.b  as  potatoes 

turnips,  which  sometimes  ore  «rflf  tbe  ground  in  time  to 
!      whoal  to  be  -own  tho  ^ame  year. 
I'f. ACF.  KlVKIt.    [NoHTH-wKHTKRN  Tkrritorv.] 
I't;  ACK  OF  RYSWICK.    [Rvmmlx,  I'l  ack  ov  ] 
i'E.ACil.    The  peach-tree  (Amygdaltu  Fenicu  or  Per' 
»  tmlgtxrit)  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  especially 
native  of  Persus.    It  was  known  to  the  Rumat'.s.  und 
ought  lo  Italy,  where  it  became  dislinquished  by  the 
line  uf  Ptnica;   and  this  nanu-  it  htili  riiains  under 
.rtuutf  naodifiuitious  in  the  dtfieruut  counli'ies  of  Europe  i 


thus,  fpiich  is  evidently  derived  from  jifche  or  prchcr, 
the  latter  being  fonucrly  written  persi/r  by  the  Kreiioh. 
But  ti.i"  pLMcli  IS  not  indigenous  solely  in  Persia,  for  it 
has  been  found  gntwin<;  wdd  in  various  parts  of  Turkoy 
in  Asia.  Pallas  describes  it  as  o.\istin^  in  the  tnotw 
southern  ports  of  the  Caucasus.  Froiu  the  frequency 
of  its  ooeumsnee  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  perfection  which 
i^  altams  under  the  most  Vuiiiud  sliare  of  i-ullixalion 
ui  regions  situated  between  ami  lo"  of  latitude,  iIk-so 
parallels  may  be  presumed  to  u.<  hide  iVs  favourite  hab.tal. 
iMtltcrmal  lines  dcscnbo  however  a  wavy  tract;  and  ibo 
peach  may  even  find  a  congenial  climate  lo  a  consicUrabla 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  above  limits;  but  the  locality 
must  be  verv'  peculiarly  circumstanced  in  which  it  will  ac- 
quire full  pcrfccli  jn  btyoihl  (be  -Jiith  paralb.-l  on  the  inc 
hand;  and,  on  the  other,  its  deciduous  uature,  ruqutrinu  a 
cool  :aun  ^f  rest,  unfits  it  for  the  continued  high  tempera* 
turo  of  a  tropical  climate. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  thatfhera  are  as  yet  no  perfeet  re- 
gisters of  the  temperature  of  places  where  the  peach  in  its 
natural  biaie  attains  the  greatest  perfection.  Such  wuid  l 
al  oiu  i-  lunn  tin-  surest  guide  for  llir  cslald-ylnnL-al  of  pnii- 
cipics  for  ttie  regulation  of  that  artittciai  climaio  which  iho 
tree  reciuires  to  ensure  its  fruitnig  in  perfection  in  Brilain* 
and  for  which  purpose  the  aids  of  glass  and  fitre-heat  are 
provided. 

The  peach  wilhstands  our  winters  nnhuiT,  if  they  are  not 
uiaisually  severe.  It  even  succeeds  in  Auifrira  exceed- 
ingly well  as  a  i-tandard,  in  latitudes  u here  the  wmiers  are 
much  mora  intense,  but  the  summers  hotter,  than  with  us. 
This  is  in  eonfimuity  with  the  well-asreriained  fact,  thai  all 
deciduous  trees  suffer  less  from  severe  frost  in  winter  when 
theii'  wuod  is  perfoctly  matured  by  suthciuntly  warm  sum- 
nii  is,  than  when  grown  in  elimates  where  they  cannot  enjoy 
that  degreeof  summer-heat  wiucb  ihey  are  naturally  adapted 
for,  and  which  they  require  for  the  rlue  formation  of  their 
tiasues.  Hence,  in  tbe  norihtif  Englaial,  young  peach-trees 
in  the  open  (pound  will  be  partially  iiijuicd  by  a  degree  of 
frost  which,  Ibout^h  of  eipiai  intensity,  will  not  iiijuin  iisly 
ali'eet  similar  plains  in  the  uc^jlibourliood  of  London.  Tiio 

feacb  also  sin  c-.  t^d^  as  a  slanduid  in  Laly.  the  south  of 
'runoe,  and  other  continental  countries  ol  Europe  having 
summers  equally  hot;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  wheio 
the  mean  temperatura  of  tlw  summer  mjntkw  is  above  70", 
or  that  of  tbe  wannest  month  above  75*.  as  is  the  case  at 
Rome,  and  slill  hi^dier  at  New  York,  the  m-Hiti^:  v.ir:etica 
of  the  peach  do  not  jiossess  llial  rich  succuleuee  w  Incli  they 
acquire  against  a  south  wall  under  the  more  nui derate  sum- 
mer boats  of  tho  chmolos  of  Jjondon  or  Paris.  On  the  con- 
trary however,  the/fntt-/i»sA«f  or  ctfff^f/or'f?  peacheti,  whidi 
are  little  esteemed  in  this  eountry.  are  preferred  in  America 
and  other  places  subject  to  extreme  Miinmer  heat. 

If  the  mean  teini'Ciatuiv  uf  I'Vbiu.oy  :iuio,,nt  t,»  .10°.  and 
that  of  Murcii  Id  1  or  J.'!",  tiie  peacii  iiec  wiil  bo  in  full 
dower  aguinst  a  wall  with  a  south  aspect  about  the  last  week 
in  March:  and  tho  eenerat  crop  wdl  be  ripe  in  the  lust 
week  of  Aut^ust  or  flrsl  week  of  September,  provided  tho 
mean  tempeiatuie  of  April  be  4'A  May  55^  June  61®, 
July  ti  l'',  ai,d  that  of  .\uj;nst  6.'?°.  This  period  of  /r« 
luoiilhs  lerpiucd  lV>r  llie  ma'ui-aiiun  uf  ilie  tVuit  from  liie 
time  of  lloweriug,  on  the  open  wall,  may  be  reduoml  lo/our 
by  means  of  flre-httit  and  ihe  prolecnon  of  glass;  bui  it 
cannot  be  advantageousljr  diminished  any  furllier.  This 
fact  being  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  for  the  gardener  to  know 
at  what  time  to  camiuenco  f  >rcing  his  peached  in  order  lo 
obtain  a  crop  in  a  given  aumih 

From  the  natural  climate  and  habit  of  the  peach-tree,  it 
is  obvious  that  when  forced  it  must  be  lloMcred  under  u 
comparatively  low  degree  of  temperature.  It  cannot  the.e- 
fore  be  well  forced  simallanoousljr  with  tho  vtuu,  Ibr  the 
temperature  of  March,  which  in  this  climate  nerves  to  tiling 
llii:  peueli  into  iloiver,  does  iiol  uLifold  tiie  bu:l-  uf  tbe  v  no. 
ilus  being  only  elleiJted  u  month  or  >»tx  v\cek»  laitiier  in  ilie 
season  by  a  mean  temperature  of  65'.  Tlio  peach  may  be 
subjected  at  first  to  a  temperature  of  45^  but  not  exceeding 
56"  till  the  Howering  is  over,  after  which  it  may  be  gradually 
raised  to  60".  and  not  exceeding  65*.  tUl  I  lu:  substance  of 
ihe  slone  is  indurated,  after  which  from  65'  to  70"  may  lie 
allowed.  This  i»  to  be  understood  as  ief'erruiu'  to  ilu  iv,  pli- 
cation of  fire  heat.  Even  in  the  total  absence  oi  ihe  iaiier, 
sun-heat  will  frcquenlly  raise  the  tem|>eraiure  niucti  li..;li.  r , 
but  IU  thui  case  a  large  portion  of  air  should  be  sup ,  lied,  nut  , 
however  all  at  once  afisr  the  temperatura  of  the  house  it 
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Ibund  too  high,  hut  gradually  as  tlw  tcmpenture  t 

Air  should  bc<  always  freely  admitted tbvttugh  tlw  day  when 
the  weailier  is  at  ail  lavourable. 

Light  is  so  essential,  that  unlaw  peocliM  ba  trained  near 
tha  glaMb  the  fruit  will  neither  acqaira  iua  colour  nor 
flavour.  Vieinitodea  of  dryness  and  moisture  must  be 
avoided.  The  rooU  »hould  be  wo'I  supjilinl  with  water  he- 
foro  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  oiT,  liOi:auAu  ut  u  later  period 
none  can  be  applied  witliuut  deteriorating  the  (lavour. 

The  managemeut  of  the  p<iacl)-tree  can  only  he  cor- 
rectly understood  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  aisposition 
of  its  btuli  and  its  mode  of  Icaritis;  The  leaves  on  the 
&hoi>tfv  uf  ihe  current  6ca.sou  jn  i  'luced  either  singly,  in 
pairs,  or  in  llir.cs  limn  the  same  iiuile.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer,  or  early  part  of  autumn,  a  hud  is  foruieil  in 
the  a\il  of  every  indimual  leaf,  and  these  are  termed  single, 
double,  or  triple  eyes,  or  buds  accordini*;  as  one  or  more  are 
produred  nt  each  node.  In  the  following  season,  these  buds 
dtMelop  themselves  i'liher  as  (lower-buds  or  young  :-lioQts, 
and  previously  U)  pi  uiung  tt  i»  necessarjf  to  distinguish  iliu 
one  description  from  the  other.  The  flowar-buds  are  plump 
■nd  roundish;  the  wood  buds  are  mora  obloivand  pointed, 
and  one  of  these  is  generally  situated  between  flower-huds 
in  the  case  of  tii]>lo  Imds  ocoirriii^  at  the  ^ame  ii<k1l'.  It  is 
tbuieluio  expedient  in  prutung  to  hUurlen  a  shout  to  tlic^u 
triple  eyes  if  possible,  or  in  their  absence  to  a  leaf- 
bud,  but  never  to  a  fruit-bud  only,  for  no  aboot  could  be 
prolonged  horn  it,  nor  would  the  fruit  attain  perfection, 
owiii^  to  tlie  want  of  leaves  in  immediate  connection  with 
its  fool^ialk..  In  selecting  buds  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation, single  wood-buds  only  should  be  cliosen. 

The  mudtt  of  bearing  is  solely  on  shoots  of  the  preceding 
summer's  growth. 

The  peach  is  propagated  exclusively  by  budding ;  rarely 
on  tlio  peacli  stuck,  but  I'lcqueiuly  on,  llic  almond,  ea- 
pecial.y  m  Fiance.  In  this  countiy  however  it  is  pro- 
pagated almost  entirely  on  the  plum  stuck,  which  is  not 
only  much  hardier,  but  also  possesses  the  properly  of 
spreading  its  roots  nearer  the  surface  than  either  of  the 
iwo  preceding  kinds;  thereby  affording  to  the  peach  a 
iiitire  oungenial  nourishment  iii  CMUscnuence  of  the  roots 
beaij^  wahtn  the  inHuoncc  of  the  solar  lieat.   Whereas  the 

Eench  stock  it-nds  Ui  strike  downwards  alrong  tap-like  roots 
eyond  the  depth  of  the  stratum  warmed  by  the  suromcr- 
beat;  and  although  the  latter  trees  grow  vigorously  fur  a 
few  years,  or  so  loii^'  as  the  roots  have  not  iit  tictrati.'d  tou 
deep,  yet  Lucy  atierwards  become  sickly,  lliuu  fuiiuf^e  be- 
comes narrow,  and  acquires  a  yellowisii  colour,  and  the 
trees  ultimately  perish.  The  mwcle  and  uhit*  peoT'pium 
are  the  varieties  of  plum  stocks  on  which  the  peach  is 
buddL(l ;  t!ie  latter  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  French  piiTer 
the  Si.  J  ulieii  plum  stock,  which  answers  exceedingly  wi  li. 

The  peach  sue  teeds  in  any  rich  fresh  loamy  soil ;  but  the 
ajihsod,  like  that  for  all  iruit-trccs,  ought  not  to  ho  reten- 
tive, and  a  very  complete  mode  uf  drainage  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  would  also  be  desirable  thai  the  rools  sliould 
not  be  allowed  to  pLiutiatu  deeper  than  two  feet  from  ihu 
surface.  iS'u  uiji  Liion^i  could  be  made  against  the  roots 
following  their  natural  tendency  downwards  to  whatever 
distance  they  mightgo,  if  their  extremities  were  at  the  same 
time  in  a  medium  congenial  to  the  pcacli  as  regards  tem- 
perature; but  this  cannot  bo  the  case  in  Biituin.  unless 
perhaps  some  chalk  subsoils  may  form  excepti  r,s.  It 
knuwii  by  experience,  that  when  the  roots  arc  in  a  uiudium 
of  much  lower  temperature  than  the  mean  of  that  of  the 
atmosphere  durioK  the  growing  period,  the  trees  do  not 
thrive,  nor  does  the  fruit,  under  such  efreumstancc«,  nr- 

quirc  tiavour  ;  mildew  make^  its  aijpearaiK-e,  and  u,>  apj  h- 
cation  will  eBectually  euro  it  without  inHictmg  a  niiUcriul 
injury  on  the  foliage.  The  best  remedy  (or  mildew  is  to  take 
up  the  tree  carolully  in  autumn, renew  the  soil,  and  replant 
the  tree,  spreading  the  roots  near  the  surfiice.  When  pear  h 
tree<  ;ire  yor.ii^,  they  t^i'iiprally  gniw  very  luxuriantl\' ;  a;id 
if  duu^  be  aliuudautiy  lucm  puialed  wilh  ihe  soil,  diacase  is 
almost  ccriain  to  manifest  ilscdf  by  the  exudation  of  gum. 
It  m  therefore  adviseable  to  defer  the  appUcatiou  of  manure 
till  the  trees  begin  to  bear  fruit,  and  then  to  apply  it  only 
as  a  top-dressing,  so  as  to  uiaitilain  a  vii^  ircnis  Imt  •■m 
over-luxuriant  siuie  of  tfrovvib,  and  to  reumi  the  new  ig^u 
near  the  warm  surf  ice  ol  ihv.  .--  id. 

Various  modes  ot  (raniiug  ihe  peach  have  been  adopted, 
with  different  dei;  rccs  of  success,  'i  hat  uf  course  has  proved 
the  beat  which  Miniti  of  the  most  equal  disudiution  of  sap 


througfaont  the  vespeetive  bninchos,  and  bkeviu  ib»  |^ 

duction  of  a  sufTicient  nundcr  tf  v.  ell-placed  shouts  Ut 
placing  those  that  have  once  borne  fi  utt,  tij  • 
only  useful  for  such  purpose  in  the  .  <  i  -.-Lriiiiti 
following  that  in  which  thmr  are  produced.  Tbt  i: 
method,  and  a  modifteation  or  ft  rshod  Seymour'}  :r. 
ing.  are  most  in  riinformity  w  ithtl.p  jl>.nu  prinrutles.  " 
cutnmon  error  in  ihe  fan  utbthod  l^  litat  uf  ^iy{io»iigtk.r 
of  the  first  pro4luccd  branches  so  as  to  represeoi 
distant  radii;  the  oonsequenoes  of  such  dispokitiuii la 
an  excessive  degree  of  vigour  in  the  oentnl  and  ibm  ^ 
right,  but  at  l!ie  ?nm<>  isine  tho'^c  im '.  iiii  ;  i,;. 
become  compa  alUely  weak,  linger  foi   a  li.*  )ca4j,ia 
then  die  off.    Their  share  of  the  sap  i.s  soon  appicjiniif! 
by  the  more  vertical  branches,  some  of  wiiicii  «tll  bm« 
the  character  of  stems,  and  prove  unsuitable  forpndv^ 
fruit-bearing  shoots.   Cutting  these  back  is  frequc:  :  . 
only  alternative  in  order  to  obtain  other  shoots  (jr  li,. 
pose  t)f  furnishing  the  lower  part  of  the  nail.   E;  l- 
nitadireclton  of  tho  energies  of  the  tree,  sevetsl  jtji 
growth  is  wasted,  and  when  it  becomes  necestti;  l«  cd 
out  such  large  branchy  the  tree  receives  s  slwtlfli^ 
renders  it  incapable  of  bearing  such  fine  fruit  »iba 
skilful  nianaj;einriit  w  ill  ensure.    It  m;i\  1)'' liricHv  JEjbJ 
that  all  methods  of  training  ore  bad  which  adaui  iif.«^ 
shoots  to  compete  with  horizontal  ones;  far  thsraratn.' 
grow  with  a  vigour  ten  times  givater.  in  tasay  isitik^ 
than  the  latter,  ovtinf;  to  the  strong  veriicsl  teadcen  i 
tho  sap.    Although  the  ascendency  gained  by  a  v.: 
shoot  over  a  horizontal  one  is  cotisiderublc  in  the  c.t  . 
season  of  their  production,  yet  it  hears  but  a  tritiin^  n: 
that  which  would  he  ^ioed  in  auceessive  msmbsi,  «<n:.' 
vertical  portion  allowed  to  proceed  without  interfacwvbi 
the  prunini,'-knitV.    If  however  a  central  vrrticai sL 
annually  tiuitied,  and  uniformly  cut  ui  thtj  ^mtc'r^r.  4 
to  within  a  few  buds  from  its  base,  no  material  injun  ' 
then  result  to  the  side  branches,  the  vertical  tendwv  j^*^ 
them  being  thus  limited  to  a  single  suminer-»Loi.->.  r>ii 
principle  is  the  basis  nf  the  fnllow  injj  mode  of  traiiiiaj. 

In  cutting  back  the  central  shout,  two  buds, wtlUtwft. 
for  pi  oilucmg  side  branches  and  a  third  for  811  jp , . 
must  be  left.   The  first  production  of  side  branches,  >^ - 
are  intended  to  produce  the  lower  radii  of  the  £ui,tii''A'''* 
trained  at  some  elevation  in  the  first  instance,  ;iiiil  ^] 
wards  brought  to  a  horizontal  position;  and  the;,  •iw 
III.;  be  sul'ilividcd.   Those  however  obtained  in  1m 
iiig  season  may  be  alluwe<l  10  form  two  each,  if  > 
vigorous,  at  some  distance  from  their  bai^,  ani  > 
divergeneo  affords  room.  The brar.clie^  proJuixd  ah.:  icr 
last  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  the  upper  on&s  may  :^»- 
diviih  il  iut  j  t'l^n,  or  even  three.    Bj;  this  mctbo'li'f  Ij'-  = 
tl»u  lower  branciics  become  strong,  and  acquire  a  wn^  - 
blished  communication  with  the  roots  before  tlie  • 
in  existence,  so  that  there  is  hitie  danger  of  ibeitdjief  M 
as  usually  happens  when  horieontal  and  verticd  linB*>'> 
are  slarled  at  the  same  time. 

By  repealing  ihw  prtjcess  here  detailed,  ali  ibc  fJi^"' 
branches  are  ultimately  produced,  to  the  number  oft^:" 
thirty  and  forty,  and  disposed  in  a  fan-like  form,  diu  r  • 
not  exactly  from  a  common  centre,  hut  frmu  asbu  '  -'^ 
These  branches  support  the  shoots  on  whiciv  ^''f'ijf 
second  season  of  their  existence,  the  fruit  i*  boroe-  V* 
for  the  oriL,MUof  these  shoots  should  he  -eleclcJ  a'lli- ' ' 
tance  of  every  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  alwug 
side  of  the  branches,  that  being  the  side  from  ' 
are  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility,  owing  tu  ihi;  u;''^ 
tendency  of  the  sap.    As  these  shoots  are  being  pr^  '^^' 
dui  inL;  the  summer,  tliey  sliould  le  trained  so  ibi| 
foliage  may  have  the  fullcsU  xposure  to  lij/hl ;  biitiln  ^- , 
the  foliage  of  one  shoot  ought  not  to  over>h»de  i  -' 
others,  yet  the  naked  hranches  are  henefitiid  b}  '^^J^ 
of  leaves,  for  old  bark  exposed  to  the  direct  lajs 
i.4  apt  to  be  scorched.  ^ 
The  shoots  produced  and  trained  during  tne  ^uiurc*" 
successioiial  bearing  ones,  must  he  shoricnwl  con-; 
at  ilie  ensuing  wintei's  pruning,  aud  care  must  '' 
to  cut  above  a  node  where  there  is  only  a  hi -j^J'"  ^'^^ 
buds,  but  t.i  (.lie  that  is  seen  to  hme  a  '.vnod  J" 
suih  as  a  shual  uill  proceed  from.    h>  drj  hihvin'i'l'^ 
ihe  blossom-buds  arc  unfolded,  and  s "  :i  '''^ 
buds  begin  to  push  the  rudiments  of  shoui-s  ci"^^'  "  : 
next  the  base  of  each  fruit-bearing  shoot,  mni  ^  P'^^^, 
aud  encouraged  with  special  care,  in  oidtf  (0 
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ilace  of  those  that  iiM  beariot^  fruit.    The  frait-bearing 

bojii*  Ix  in.,'  useless  for  such  purpose  a  second  time,  niuit 
hoff :  ire  be  cut  away  at  the  fuUowing  winter  pruning, 

.  n  tho  young  shout,  retained  durinf;  the  suinmerrnslMMV 
eocd  hke  its  prodaoesMor,  and  tnin«d  fi>r  the  parpoM  of 
««ring  fruit  and  produeing  a  sueoeMor,  whien  hkewise 
ccoroes  subject  to  the  same  routine  treatment. 

The  preceding  directions  are  to  be  followed  in  order  to  the 
mntial  pruning,  the  developiMlit  and  maintenance  of  the 
jm  of  tb«  tr«e;  but  ai  a  great  nanibsr  of  Kup«rlluoug 
hoots  will  be  produced,  the  mode  of  tbeir  removal  requires 
; '  ■  noticed.   The  operation  is  termed  disbudding,  and  it 

niruenre^  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  can  be  laid  liold  of. 

liould  be  completed  in  a  gradual  manner.  A  portion 
i  6ueit  (ront-shoots  as  have  do  fruit  at  tbeir  baaet  aro  first 
niioved,  (ben  part  of  those  eluewhere  situated,  naking  ex- 
spiioi!^  of  t!ie  ln\Tc«it  on  curb  hcarin;;  -li'jor,  for  succession, 
lid  of  iLl-  Icriuw.til  one.  IJy  dc.Mi  Cs  all  aic  removed  ex- 
ipling  the  two  l;i-»t  mentioiK'il  ami  those  from  nodes  whi  te 
uit  IS  set  and  promises  to  attain  perfection.  FinnUy,  the 
irminal  ones  and  tho^e  left  on  account  of  having  fruit  at 
mr  bases  aro  shortened,  or  slopped,  to  a>)OUt  three  inches 
1  length,  or  so  as  to  have  several  leaves  for  the  purpose  of 
iaint;«iiiing  the  How  of  sap  and  e'i;ili>ir;itirig  il  for  (lie  nourisli- 
•eut  ut  till  fnvi.  Should  these  or  the  terminal  shoots  again 
ocb,  stit  h  -ee  jitdary  shoots  must  b«  pittdied  off  above  the 
leond  leaf  from  the  origin. 

Tblnning  the  fruit  is  ucncrally  done  much  too  sparingly, 
he  vigour  of  the  tree  sIvhjUI  oi'  eoui  se  be  i;iki-n  into  con- 
deration.   As  a  general  rul>-,  (jiie  fruit  on  each  bearing 
KMt,  or  two  at  must,  are  all  that  ought  to  bo  left.  By 
avmg  too  many,  the  siB«  of  tbo  fruit  is  dimiuished.  so  that 
aK;,;re«ate  weight  of  flesh  is  probably  but  little  if  at  ail 
creased,  whilst  that ;  f  atones,  to  the  ur^  at  weakening  of  the 
ee,  becomes  matenaliy  so.    Some  remove  the  tlower-buds 
a  considerable  extent,  a  practiee  which  is  very  proper, 
is  advtseable  however  to  pmerre  several  on  each  sbooti 
I  order  that  a  choice  may  be  made  of  one  or  two  of  those 
ioly  to  lake  t!i  •  !<  ad, 

Tlic  surface  cif  the  boidtr  should  bo  frequently  stirred; 
id  when  the  weather  is  drj^ watering  will  be  necessary 
tb  for  the  border  and  foliage ;  but  the  use  of  cdld  spring 
iter  must  be  avoided.  The  ravegea  of  the  green  fly  {Apftts 
^itcce)  must  be  carefully  guaidel  ar^iiiii^?.  The  best 
i9wn  remedy  is  to  dust  the  tree,  utier  ?)  nuc;i:tij,  \\  ith  snuff, 
powdered  t(jl>,icr.j  Il-uvcs.  CepeiniT-liiKiKi.s,  uiiuiij  to  pro - 
oi  about  a  foot,  are  of  great  utility  in  protecting  the  blus- 
tns ;  but  after  thedanger  of  froit  b  over,  the  cupeing  ought 
be  removed. 

The  bust  varieties  of  peaches  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 
nt  day  in  this  country  uppear  tn  liave  lie. mi  oiii.miod  from 
atice.  Although  designated  by  various  English  names, 
»t  of  the  sorts  have  been  traced  to  be  synonymous  with 
•  French  peiehas. 

Tie  different  vtrietlew  admit  of  the  following  classl- 
ition:— 

I.  Leaver  serrated,  gland'ess. 


a.  Flowers  large 
t.  Flowera  small 


iClin:r-stonc 
IMcl 


.•Iters 


{Cliuzsluues 


Mdters 

0*  Lttuet  cttmted or  Hrrulut  d 
a.  Flowanlaii^ 
h.  Elowen  small 


i  1. 


i  Clingstones 
IMellers 


1 


Clmg^ilones 


0.  Flowers  brge 

A.  Flower?,  small 


$  3. 

16. 
8. 

I.  JLeawff  ertnidtdvftitrruiat$dt  with  renifbrm  gland*. 

(Clingstones   .  'J. 
Ulellert        .  i 
(Clingstones  .  $  11. 

I  tellers         .  ^  \1. 

^ix  more  sections  might  bo  funned  by  admitting  sub- 
•  iiions  of  middle  sized  tlowers;  but  no  varieties  worthy  of 
llivatton,  and  indeed  very  few  of  any  description,  be'mg 
fern1>le  to  such  sections,  they  have  been  consequently 

ii:tfd. 

The  folluwing  list  contains  the  best  varieties  of  peaches, 

-anjed  aeccrding  to  the  sections  towbich  they  respeetively 

I  ^n|{  iQ  the  above  clauiflcation. 

>^Ktim  2.  Early  Anne,  Noblessa,  Malta. 

Man  4.  Royal  Gaorg^  Royal  Citarlotte, 


Section  6.  Acton  Scot,  Gro&se  Mignoiine,  Harrington. 
Section  8.  BeUis«rd^  GeOfga  tba  Fouctb,  Lata  Ad- 
mirable. 

Section  1 0.  Pourprd  HAtive. 
Sertion  12.  Chancellor. 

(ttort.  Thmi.;  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 

Garden  .  KnrifcJopardia  nf  Gardenuig-i 
PEAt^UCK.  [Pavonid.e.1 
PE.AK  OF  DERBYSHIRE.  [Dsrbyshirs.] 
PEAK,  the  wild  pear-tree cammtmig),  from  which 
the  numoraos  eultivated  varieties  have  originated,  has  a 
wide  indigenous    i-ui^e  extending  over  a    great   pait  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  wuhm  the  limits  of  temperate  regions* 
It  is  to  be  met  with  m  certain  localities  in  the  southOTK 
parts  of  Britain.    The  old  varieties  of  pear  are  howavif 
getting  rapidly  out  of  eultivation,  md  aiving  place  to  othert 
of  recent  oii^'ui,  si.peri  :r  in  ([uulity,  and  raucli  tetterndapted 
for  tins  tluiiaie  iliaii  the  old  kuida  appear  ever  to  have  been. 
Few  of  the  latter  could  be  successfully  cultivated  without 
tho  aid  of  walls;  whereas  most  of  the  new  varieties  produee. 
abundanee  of  excellent  fruit  on  standards  or  dwarlb  in  the 
open  ground.    Even  in  Friinco  the  old  varieties  are  m^v 
decaying,  although  the  elimute  ii  there  most  eungeuial  lo 
tlieiil. 

'1  he  (leaf  is  chiefly  propagated  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
the  wild  pear  stoek,  or  on  stueks  raised  from  the  leeasof 
cultivated  pears,  called  free  stocks;  the  former  are  however 
to  be  preferred.  It  is  also  grafted  on  the  quince,  which  is 
ino.it  proper  for  dwarf  trees,  or  for  inoist  soil,  and  has  also 
the  elTticl  of  bringing  the  trees  earher  into  a  bearing  slate. 
It  may  be  also  grown  upon  the  medlar,  and  the  white  thorn 
lCna«Bgtie  OxfiMaiiMa).  but  on  these  the  disparity  of 
groteth  between  the  respective  stems  ooceaiolis  a  short  ifura- 
lion  of  the  union.  The  enlargement  of  the  pear-hieia  in 
the  case  of  strong  growing  varieties  is  indeed  generiiily  too 
much  for  Quince  slocks.  There^are  several  varieties  of  the 
qutnoe.  ana  the  sort  that  has  the  broadest  leaves  and  whicdi 
has  th»  nesnst  aoia'spondance  itt  legafd  to  horisaDlil 
?rnwt!i  with  that  of  tho  pear  alwQld  bo  prafiemd  Ibt 

The  pear-tree  will  thrive  in  any  rieh  loamy  soil;  but  it  is 
only  whore  the  subsoil  is  naturally  congenial,  or  rendered 
so  artiflotally,  that  it  will  continue  to  produce  good  crops  of 
well  tiavourrd  fruit.  A  clay  subsoil  is  bad,  and  so  is  in 
fact  any  other  thai  will  hold  water.  Good  drainage  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  shullnw  planting  cannot  bo  too  rnueh 
recommended.  The  ntunks  in  ibrnur  times  were  aware 
of  tiie  advantsgsi  arising  from  having  tlie  toots  near  the 
surface ;  for  stones  and  slates  have  b«en  found  below  old 
fruit-trees,  which  had  been  planted  at  monasteriea  once 
in  their  poS8e^!^iun. 

Manure  is  nut  so  liable  to  prove  injurious  to  the  pear  and 
apple  as  it  is  to  stone-fniits.  Otttbe  contrary,  unless  the 
trees  be  growing  too  strong,  natwire^  jodietously  applied, 
will  always  prove  beneficial. 

Pears  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  expense  of  walls,  but 
this  is  ollen  uii  unnecessary  expenditure  fur  want  of  a 
properly  formed  border,  and  thorough  draining,  where  the 
subsoil  renders  such  noceasary.  wiek  rubbish  is  a  food 
bottoming;  or  a  bed  of  concrete,  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  lai  l  i-lopini,'  from  the  wall  towards  n  drain  in  front, 
is  unquealiuiubly  one  ol°  the  best  modef>  that  eould  be 
practised;  and  it  is  the  only  effectual  one  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  penetrating  beyond  a  limited  depth;  for  they 
Will  often  And  their  way  through  a  stratum  of  stones  or 
brick  rubbish.  The  depth  of  soil  need  not  cxrned  2|  feet. 
The  best  season  for  transplanting  is  m  the  beginning  of 
winter,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  auiunin. 

Standard  trees  tnay  be  planted  from  20  to  3U  feet  apart, 
or  where  vegetables  aro  intended  to  bo  cultivated,  the  dis<- 
tances  may  be  4U  feet  between  the  rows  and  3u  feet  hi  the 
rows.  Dwarf  trees,  or  quince  stocks,  will  not  require  more 
t!]nn  16  feet  distance.  Wall-trees  should  be  at  least  20 
feet  apart,  and  for  some  vuneiics  30  feet  will  not  be  too 
much. 

The  modes  of  training  the  pear>tree  are  vsirloQS,  Agahlst 
walls,  tho  three  principal  methodsarethenin'Shape,  its  reverse 
the  pendulous,  and  inlei mediately  the  horizontal,  uliii  h  is 
that  most  generally  ndopled.  In  the  fan  method  the  et^nual 
part  of  the  tree,  from  the  upright  position  of  the  branches, 
or  their  near  approach  to  such,  is  apt  to  become  too  /tionjb 
On  tho  eontiaVy,  lAm  pendnloiM  training  iudoeos  aebiHlP^ 
vlwn  tho  trees  bcigia  to  besr  hoayy  orops.  By  anntf 
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cattinf!:  back  a  central  snoot  to  aliout  a  foot,  ami  trainiiii: 
brancheii  horizontally,  righi  and  lefr,  the  vigour  or  llic  tree 
is  equally  distributed.  It  oHcn  happens  that  in  this  tno>1c 
the  branch*!  only  |iradiice  fruit  toward*  their  extiemitieii. 
When  ihta  is  the  cue,  u  shoot  shotild  be  encouraged  near 
the  origin  of  tlie  luiriz  in'nl  1)!  r\nch,  and  trainc<l  in  iho  in- 
terval, and  at  mine  diHiaue  e,  fay  three  feet :  farther  along 
the  branches  another  may  be  laid  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
•e  on.  care  being  uken  that  each  i«  stopped  when  its  dun- 
fation  rsaehas  the  nieae  whelv  another  has  its  origin.  These 
shonts  will  generally  become  as  fruiiful,  afror  two  or  tiiioe 
yearn,  as  the  portion  of  wood  of  the  isiuuc  aj^e  iicai  ex- 
tremities of  the  liraiu  hes  I  liciiiselvc*. 

Training  agam«t  espaliers  was  formerly  more  practised 
than  at  present.  The  dilticulty  uf  getting  the  old  varieties 
to  bear,  apart  from  a  wall,  together  with  the  expense  of 
ereetino  tno  cKpalier,  and  the  liability  of  its  materials  to 
decay,  have  no  duuhi  lon'lcfl  to  l)ti!i^  tlii-,  inu  l.'  iiUd  di'*- 
iisc.  It  is  howevt  r  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  greater  estent 
of  foliajfe  can  be  exposed  to  direct  light  by  espalier  train- 
ing than  b^anyotber  on  an  equal  extent  of  ground.  New 
varietica  will  do  away  with  the  objection  of  iinprodnotiTe> 
ness;  and  nhhotigh  the  contact  of  metallic  substances  is 
not  coneeniiil  to  vL':fe(able  growth,  yet  the  priin:»|>al  bupports 
(if  liic  e^[lallL•l■  mij^lit  be  constructed  of  caAt-iron,  which 
would  prove  an  ultimate  saving;  the  small  iatennediule 
vood-work  that  would  be  requisite  could  be  easily  replaced. 

In  the  cultivniion  of  poors  m  stanilnrds.  the  head 
allowed  to  take  nearly  its  iniunil  course,  being  only  sub- 
jected to  such  reg"!''' by  pruninj?,  as  are  necefi>aty  to 

£ reserve  the  equuiiiv  ot  the  principal  branches  with  regard 
otii  (o  strength  and  distance  ;  and  likewise  to  rCAlder  the 
whole  Bufficienily  thin,  in  order  that  the  aun'a  rays  may  be 
fteely  admitted. 

In  some  situations,  many  Iv'iifls  cif  pears  rcniiiin  lone  vni- 
fruitful;  the  best  means  of  reinlorin^  them  ullierwise  is  of 
course  ft  nott  tmportant  desideratum.  So  lon^  as  circum- 
atancea  are  vary  favourable  for  the  growth  of  wood,  blossom' 
buds  are  not  likely  to  be  produced ;  the  prodiietton  of  the 
lalti'r  re'^iilts  fnivn  a  nion:  inspissated  slate  of  the  juices; 
and  will  hot  take  pUico  wiiiUl  a  copious  Uuw  of  sap  is 
eoiiimued.  This  may  be  interrupted  by  ligatures,  ringing, 
gniftuig,  or  other  analogous  means.  But  tbeie  means  fre- 
quently aflbrd  only  a  temporary  remoly,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  proi  css  is  nt  the  expense  of  the  energies  of  the  trt>e, 
so  that  it  is  rendered  too  weak  for  future  beamier.  There  is 
still  a  more  iniporiant  object  which  the  above  means  are 
not  calculated  to  afiect.  it  the  roots  are  in  a  cold  subsod 
«c  out  of  the  reach  of  solar  inflneoee,  the  ihtit  will  only 
Mquire  an  inferior  degree  of  flavour.  If  however  the  tree 
be  carefully  removed  (for  doini;  which  autumn  is  the  best 
seavMi),  the  s<ol  well  dug,  or  even  renewed,  and  the  troo 
deprived  of  such  roots  as  cannot  be  brought  to  a  iiorizontal 
poiittion,  namely,  that  in  which  all  the  others  should  be 
placed  when  replanted,  and  if  this  be  done  as  shallow  as 
poaiible^  a  satisfactory  eheek  will  be  oeoaaioned,  fruitfbl* 
nasa  induced,  and  il.ivotir  communicitcd. 

The  mitnagemenl  of  dwarf  staiulurds  is  similar  to  lUut 
rcqnn -d  (or  tall  standards,  excepting  that  the  head  is 
formed  at  the  lieiglit  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  ground,  in- 
stead of  six,  the  usual  height  allowed  for  the  stems  of 
standard  trees  iiT  orchards,  or  where  under-cropping  is  car- 
ried on,  (U)  in  market-gardens,  where  the  dwarf-headed 
trees  would  obstruct  the  trrowtti  ol'  \egeial)les  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  their  stem.  Dwarfs  however  have 
some  important  advantages ;  a  largo  head  is  sooner  formed, 
and  the  nuit  ia  not  ao  liable  to  i>e  blown  down. 

The  Franeh  modes  of  training  en  Quenouille  or  im  Pyra- 
trade  cannot  bo  strictly  adopted  in  this  country  with  advan- 
tage, owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  moisture  of  the 
climate,  circumstances  which  are  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  shoots  rather  than  fruit-buds,  and  this  tendency  is 
ibrther  enaonraged  by  shortening  the  shoota  to  the  extent 
which  the  French  r  r  r  irnend.  In  both  these  modes  tiers 
of  branches  proceed  iVoi.i  a  central  stem  ;  in  the  pyraiiuJal 
form  tile  branches  are  horizontal,  cadi  tier  being  succca- 
sively  shorter  than  tiie  one  below,  lu  the  Quennuille  the 
Imnehes  are  curved  down  wards,  and  this  mo<lc  nn^ht  be 
BUOCessfuIIy  practised  in  this  country,  by  Icaviiij^  the  shoots 
at  full  length,  care  being  taken  that  all  upright  shouts  are 
•borteiied  in  summer. 

The  pruuiog  of  standard  pear-trees  is  usually  confined  to 
%m  viAier  Mcnklion  of  tbo  bianehaa  by  tbinaiiigt  and 


Khortening  where  the  subdivision  of  ljranc;us,<ii],-5:(i^|! 
where  they  ure  too  weak.  Wall  and  csjaher  tref^  naj- 
both  a  summer  and  winter  prunin^^.  hi  sumiucrsni^v 
of  shoota  will  be  producod  beyond  tbst  uliifhuliVv 
<)utred  for  training.  If  theM  ere  alloeed  to  gmvv  t.  -: 
interruption  during  a  considerable  pari  uf  ili'j  ■v:,;.  - 
then  al  onee  cleared  awuy,  tiic  titu  js  aj  t  ly  rt-ccii.  a -jrjj 
from  which  it  does  not  soon  recover.  If  lii«  tb^aiin 
iiiiurtened  too  much  or  too  early,  ibe  buds,  which  ikJ 
otherwise  have  proved  blossom  buds  in  As  Mgrtt 
spring,  will  imnud  arely  become  excited  (other  dnifc, 
for  the  How  of  bup  bemg  cut  olH,  and  bum  ra'o  ii»s 

[M<<HHtinL(>f;V.] 

ill  order  to  avoid  this,  whim  is  a  c.iseof  freqntttm; 
rence,  a  portion  of  thcsie  superfluous  shocks shouM lief?) 
stopped  at  an  early  period,  ana  afterwards  anotherp-ru  - 
the  middle  of  June  part  of  them  may  be  cut  b»rkti,»,; 
tuo  or  three  inches  oi"  iheir  base  ;  and  thus  bv<]«trii>  ' 
whoii;  will  be  ultimately  redueeri,  without  any  pea: . 
den  dei-angement  of  the  general  How  of  the  Tr 
winter  pruning  is  attetided  with  less  vital  dsonrui^r 
tree.  It  oonsistt  chiefly  in  sliortening  spurs  to  ne  k^t 
fruit-buds  and  judiciously  thinning  thetn. 

If  borders  are  well  inade,  there  wiii  be  leis  ixvis:^  • 
rais.iiL' the  trees  after  they  have  been  once  planttf]  S:  , 
after  four  or  five  years,  it  will,  under  all  cimiMift.'vv 
prove  advantageous  to  remove  the  trees  froQ  ihU 
Irencli  the  border,  and  replant,  sprendinij  the  rcw't  ■  j 
the  surface  ma  hoiizonlal  direction,  or  inrlinilig 
diiwnwards.    Cutting  the  root*,  ^^uli^mt  ciitwaly  muL-: 
the  tree,  is  attended  with  the  disadvantages  ahsiit|tM>' 
partial  loosening  of  the  soil,  :;nd  the  difficaltyjlflMib:' 
the  perpendicular  portions  of  the  root. 

A  selection  of  the  best  varieties  of  pears  vill  U  fcd 
enumorate<l  in  the  article  Fruit. 

PEARCK,  ZACH.MIY,  born  1650,  died  i;:t.nrr 
nent  divine  and  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the 
churcli,  \v!io  went  through  what  has  been  ibe«Mr«e^< 
large  projiortion  of  the  persons  of  the  class  levliiciir 
hek>;iK'>.  liie  f;ramniur-school,  the  university,  ;i  city  In 
deanury,  and  a  bibhopriC.  lie  was  the  mn  of  a  dift  It: 
Ilulborn,  and  a  pupil  in  Westminster  School,  from  iv  *^ 
be  passed  to  Trinity  ColiegCb  Cambridge.  At  Cuobmi^** 
was  best  known  as  a  polite  elas^kia!  sebolsr.  snd  ; 
1716,  hef  ire  he  took  orders,  that  he  piibli^hc^  hufl'-'  ■ 
Cicero  De  Onttme.  He  inst«rihed  it,  at  a  fiiend's ~ 
tion,  to  I>or(l  Chief-J ustice  Parker,  tlioiigh  he  »»  "■ 
known  to  bmi,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  a  frt'-^ 
and  patronase  which  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  hin  - 
Lord  Chicf-JuRtice,  being  made  Lord  Chancellor iwute 
took  Mr.  Pearce  into  his  family  as  his  doinatie  iXf 
lain.  I'lefcrmont  now  Ilowed  u\  upon  him.  He*?*!*' 
sented  lu  the  living  of  Staplefaid  Abbot*  in  Essex.  St. Bsfii' 
lumew,  near  the  Royal  Exchange.and  finally  of  St.  Mr  • 
in  the  Fields.  London.  This  last  appointment  «si  i«  tj^ 
He  was  made  dean  of  Wnchester  in  I7»,  in 

of  Rangor,  and  i'l   ir.jH  lii>h..p  of  R.^  ^tic^Ii^-. 'Mfli 
deanery  of  WesUnin.sler  annexed,  wlacii  he  ifuit:''^ ' 
signed.    Ho  wished  also  to  r.  stLrn  his  bislioprw, 't^-' 
might  complete  certain  literary  "labours  in  ' 
engaged,  and  have,  as  be  expretised  it.  some  mur  - 
repose  between  the  business  of  life  and  etermlT-  B'' 
plication  to  the  crown  for  permission  toresisfnisarfSH"'* 
circumstance  in  Ins  lustdrv.    It  was  a  new  case,      '  ' 
were  difliculties  about  the  appoiiitpu  nt  r>f  a  fJ'^" 
Finally,  the  king,  George  IIL,  intimated  |vrvor.alI.f 
bishop  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of.  Ue  dud  «^  ^-^ 
Ealing.  January  29,  1774.  ^ 

Passing  over  single  sermons,  or  sm.ill 
bishop  Pearce  was  the  author,  he  published,  after  ins  P''"^ 
of  Cicero's '  Orator.*  an  edition  of  I^onginusiritba  "  . 
Latin  version  j  a  Review  of  the  Text  of '  Psradi»e 
the  *Miraelea  of  Jesus  Vindicated;'  bet  ihe  tb«Ar* 
work  by  which  he  is  best  liiiown,  and  Mhirli  is  USW^ 
considered  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  tJ  biblioi  si^ 
ture,  was  not  published  till  after  bis  death,  when  it  aiT  - 
with  the  title  of  *  A  Commentary,  witbNotd,  on 
Evangelists  and  (he  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
new  Iran-slntion  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  tho 
thians,'  -l  vols.  .!t».,  1777.    There  are  olw  f'*"' "'""J, 
Sermons  on  various  subjects  by  mm,  anollier  F^*''''^ 
work,  publi«bcd  in  1 7  7«.  An  account  of  bis  hf«  *  F*^ 
to  tbe  CommoiiUrjr 
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Tt  remains  to  be  Added  that  h»  xmtahtni  umhk  his 
icmh  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  oge,  nid  ihtt 
10  \t9i$  highly  estcvmed  knd  Tcnerated  througluHit  hii  long 

I'KARL.   [RiiKi.i.  1 

FKARL  I  iSilKKV.  The  fisheries  which  ara  carried 
nlo^uii|)ly  tite  market  or  (ho  trorM  with  pearls  are  no> 

;'.er<Mi«.  aii'l  -"inr-  (  F  [hem  arc  t T  vciv  nnftr^nt  i]:\tc:  tVuis 
he  fishery  at  Lai ita  in  Arabia,  whicii  prcdii'  cd  tlie  pearl 
otiglit  by  Tavernier  for  1 10,000/.,  was  celebrated  in  PUny's 
me. 

In  tlie  OM  Worlil.  the  vest  coast  of  Ceylon,  tlwt  ofCoro- 

landel,  and  tlie  IV-rbi  in  diilf,  arc  among  the  more  promi- 
itit  siaiions.   The  Al-eriut:  co;u-.t  and  tiic  Sooloo  Ibluiids 

lsi>  ft;i  r,  -li  t  cortain  sharo. 

In  the  New  World,  ibe  n«i);hbourhood  uf  St.  Margania, 
r  Pi'arl  Island,  and  Oilier  localities  <>n  the  coast  of  Cu- 
jmbia,  furnish  a  great  many,  and  the  Bay  of  Panama  also 
nn'ribulcs  ronsiderahly ;  bnt  the  |H-arli  which  we  have  seen 

fi/ui  llio  Wcslcrn  worhl,  tlMnpli  in;uiv  r  f  flieni  aic  Iai;;L', 
ai:nut  be  compared  with  tho?cyi'  litc  East  in  shape,  coluur, 
lul  general  beauty. 

Of  the  latter  fisheries,  thosu  at  Ccyhm  and  Tutuoorcen 
eoart  of  Coromondel)  are  munopul.us;  the  first  betdn>;ing 

I  t'lc  .;"\Lrni:K'tif,  lu.'l  ihp  second  to  tlii'  East  India  ('oni- 
ir,.\  ;  but  tbi;y  t  aiuiut  \yc  considered  of  tuuch  value,  for 
lint  at  which  the  fishery  is  let  seldom  COVetS  the  ex- 
of  management,  guarding,  &>'. 

Tbe  Bahrein  Islands  (Persian  Gulf)  giro  a  most  a1mn> 
aiil  harvest  of  these  boautif'.il  molluscous  secretions;  per- 
iH'^  'he  ini>st  abundant  m  the  viorld.  Sixty  thousand 
>n)aim!«  of  Ba'-siii  ;t|),  ;.!iinit  ^lojicn/.  >tcii;n^'  of  our  iiintiey, 
nd  often  more,  arc  d-Mvcd  from  the  fishery  in  about  two 
Mntbs,  the  tim<-  cl,n  iii<,'  whirli  it  lasts,  the  commeneement 
cine  ui  June.  Here  there  ii  no  monopoly;  but  any  000 
Kiy  engage  jn  the  adventurx;  nyon  payment  of  a  tax  on  the 
iinlurc  to  ih.' .vi  i  iimont.  The  Persians  principally  We 
'i;,'  i2fd  in  it,  and  tiie  liivers  are  of  that  nation. 

The  Western  pearl  Usheries. especially  those  on  the  coast 
f  Colombia,  must  have  been  very  valuable  once.  Seville 
lone  is  nid  to  hare  imported  upwards  of  S97lbs.  in  the 
P^ir  l.'.87.  The  second  Phili]>'s  relcliratCMl  pc-.n!.  which 
eiu'licd  2j0  laritts,  and  was  valued  at  liO.tiUU  (lillai<,  rium- 
roin  Marcjarita.  These  prize*  were  not  forgotten  in  I^^Jj, 
lien  joint-stock  companies  rnged.  One  company  untter- 
y))i  tlie  priisecution  of  the  G^lombia  fishery,  and  another 
Wbarked  in  that  of  Panama  and  the  Pacific,  both  with 
'•"Mt  the  same  success ;  for  in  1826  they  were  abandoned, 
"nie  fine  specimeni  c»f  the  sheik  of  Molln-.ca  were  '•Mit 
imif  hy  one  of  them.  The  Algerine  i;ronnd  was  aNo,  wo 
*^Iicve,  undertaken  by  an.English  company  in  1826. 

The  pearls  which  are  the  object »  of  these  fisheries  are 
»nd  in  the  shells  of  jlfc/A^f»/p.  or  pearl-oysters,  as  they 
recalled,  and  prinripally  in  thnse  <  !  the  species  named 
h-i-'ii/a  or  Mctea^riua  miir-^nnU/'iu.  1  lio  best  ground  is 
wiisnlered  to  range  at  lUpiiw  varying  from  ti  to  8  fathoms; 
nd  the  divers,  who  usually  arc  unhealthy  and  sbort^lired, 
n  Mid  to  be  able  to  remain  generally  from  a  minnte  to  a 
UDUte  and  a  half  unrh  r  wntui .  Two  minutes,  four,  and 
**ti  six,  have  been  Uieitlioued  ,  but  constructed  a**  the  Im- 
lan  respiratory  and  circulating  |ystem  is,  we  shouM  think 
ie  last-mentioned  periods  mu«t  be  very  rare.  A  submer- 
of  a  minute  end  a  half  is  calculated  to  do  mischief 
noiigh  in  oi  ^hnary  cases.  The  following  aeeonnt  of  ODftof 
'e«  fi.theiics  i'^  from  Pcrcival's  "Ceylon  :' — ■ 

'  f iiere  is  pviiiaps  no  spectacle,'  says  the  author,  '\vhirli 
*"  island  of  Ceylon  affords  more  striking  to  a  European 
'>'ii)  the  bay  uf  Condatchy  during  the  season  of  the  pearl* 
'bcry.  Thisdeaert  and  barren  spot  is  at  that  thne  con- 
ertcfl  into  a  scene  which  exceeds,  in  novelty  and  variety. 
Itiiost  anything  I  i  vi  i-  vitncM  .i  d ;  several  ihonsnnds  of 
t^ople  of  difl'erent  colours,  countries  casts,  and  (n  cupations 
oiiiniurtlly  passing  and  repassing  in  a  busy  crowd  :  the  vast 
^'tnberi  of  small  tents  and  huts  erected  on  tbe  shore,  with 
be  basar  or  market-place  before  each ;  the  mnltitude  of 
returning  in  the  afternoon  from  the  pearl  hnnka.jiomc 
»  thetu  laden  wila  riches;  the  anxiotis  expecting  l  onntt- 
i!»ncfs  of  the  boat-owners,  whi'e  the  bo  il>  arc  approaching 
>liore.  and  the  eagerness  and  avidity  with  which  they 
to  them  when  arrived,  in  hopes  of  a  rich  cargo;  the 
■»»t  niAihers  of  jewellers,  brokers,  merchants,  of  all  co- 
ours  and  uU  descriptious,  both  natives  aud  fwcigoers,  who 
■■^wtapiidmioiiieiiigrwtftbttiritlithapearii^  MaieM*| 


paratmg  and  assorting  them,  others  weighing  and  ascer^ 
taining  their  number  and  value,  whde  others  arc  hawkinif 
them  ahfjut,  or  ilnllmi,'  ami  bunn^  llicm  for  (iiturf  u-^o: — all 
these  ctu-uinstances  tend  tu  impress  the  mind  with  the 
value  and  importanoo  of  that  object  wbkli  can  of  itaelf 
oreaie  this  scene, 

*Thc  bay  of  Condafehr  is  the  maetrantral  rendesvons  fbt 
the  boats  employed  in  the  fislury.  The  banks  wlijrt»  it  is 
cai'Mi'il  on,  extend  several  inilti?>  ahtnt;  iiiUi-oitkilroiuManaar 
■.fniihward  off  Arippo,  Condatchy.  and  Pompanjioo.  Thie 
principal  bank  is  opposite  to  Coodateby,  and  has  out  at  sea 
about  twenty  miles.*  After  tbe  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
beds  and  the  conseauent  report  tn  p  ivernment,  the  parti- 
cular banks  to  be  fished  aro  pni  up  lor  sale  to  jbo  highest 
liuiiier,  and  arc  usnaiiv  juircbascl  b\-  a  black  merchaut. 
The  governmeiu  however  somelimcs  judges  it  more  adv8li> 
tageous  to  fish  the  banks  on  ttaovtt  account,  and  todispoae 
of  the  pearls  to  the  merchants. 

Thetmnks  are  divided  into  three  or  four  different  portions, 
which  are  fished  annually  in  succession.  These  port  urns  are 
completely  distinct,  and  aro  set  up  i-eparalcly  to  sale,  each 
in  the  year  in  which  it  is  to  be  fisihed.  A  aufSdent  interval 
is  thus  eivea  to  tbe  oysters  to  attain  their  proper  growlh; 
and  as  the  portion  first  used  lias  generally  reeoveredits  ma* 
turity  by  the  time  the  last  pnrnDn  lias  hccn  fished,  the 
fishery  becomes  almost  regularly  anituul,  and  may  thus  be 
considered  as  v  iel<lni<!;  a  yearly  revenue.  The  oysteiB  BIO 
supposed  to  attain  their  complete  state  of  maturity  in  seven 
years. 

The  fishing  season  commcncfs  in  Fehruarv  nnJ  ends 
about  the  W^^inning  of  A|)nl.  'I  bc  period  aUowe  l  lo  the 
inerrhant  to  fish  llie  banks  is  six  weeks  ur  two  tiiontbs  at 
the  utmost ;  but  there  aro  several  interruptions  which  pre* 
vent  the  fishing  days  firom  cxceodinK  more  than  aboat 
thirty.  If  it  happen  to  be  a  very  bad  season,  and  many 
stormy  days  intervene  during  the  period  allotted,  the  pnr- 
chaser  of  the  fldiery  is  often  allowed  a  fe  a  days  more.  One 
considerable  interruption  proceeds  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  holidays  observed  by  the  divers  of  diff«rant  sects 
and  nations  who  are  employed.  Many  of  the  divers  are  of 
a  black  nee,  known  by  tbe  name  of  Morawas  and  Parawas, 
who  inhnhit  the  opposite  coast  of  Tutncoreon  ;  these  people, 
alihoui;h  of  tbc  Malabar  caste,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and 
loav  e  i>tr  work  cm  Sundaya  to  attend  ptaym  at  the  diapel 
of  Aripjx). 

The  boats  and  donies  emploved  in  Ibe  flabery  do  not  be^ 

long  to  Ceylon,  but  are  brought  from  th^  Curoinatidel  and 
Malabar  coasts.  The  divers  from  Colan^  arc  accounted  the 
be-t,  and  are  only  rivalled  by  tl.e  Lubbabs.  ii  tribe  of  Moors, 
uho  remain  on  the  uland  of  Manaar  for  the  purpose  of 
being  trained  in  this  art.  Previous  to  tlw  commencement 
of  theflfibery,  all  the  boats  rendezvous  at  Condntchv.  and 
it  is  here  that  they  are  numbered  and  contracted  for.  J  liey 
regularly  siail  out  and  return  together. 

'A  signal  gun  is  fired  at  Arippo  ahoijt  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  whole  fleet  sets  sad  wuh  the  land-breexe. 
They  reach  the  banks  before  day-break,  and  at  sun-rise 
commence  flshinf;  In  this  they  continue  busily  occupied 
till  the 'sea-brcpzc,  which  arises  ahout  noon,  \\aMis  tlieui  to 
return  to  the  bay.    As  as  they  appear  wilhm  sight, 

anotluT  ^'un  is  tiretl  and  the  colours  hoisted,  to  inform  the 
anxious  owners  of  their  return.  When  tbe  boats  oome  to 
land,  their  cargoes  are  immediately  Uken  out;  as  it  ic  neees' 
sary  to  have  ibem  completely  unloaded  before  night.  'What- 
ever may  have  been  the  success  of  tlieir  boats,  the  owjiers 
seldom  wear  the  looks  ot  disappointment;  for  although 
ihey  rony  have  been  unsuccessful  one  day.  they  look  with 
the  most  complete  a'^suroncc  of  belter  fortune  lo  the  next; 
as  the  Brahmins  and  conjurers,  whom  they  implicitly  trust 
in  defiance  of  all  experience,  understand  too  well  the  libe- 
rality of  a  man  in  hopes  of  gnod  fortune  not  to  ponise 
them  all  they  can  desire.* 

'  Each  of  the  boats  carries  twcntv  men,  w  ilh  a  tiodal,  or 
chief  boatown,  who  oeta  as  pilot.  Ten  of  the  men  row  and 
assist  tbe  divem  in  re-ascendinflr.  The  other  ten  are  divers; 
they  gn  down  into  the  sen  by  five  at  a  lime;  when  the  first 
five  come  up,  the  other  live  go  down  ;  and  by  this  method 
of  alternately  diving,  they  give  each  o(b«r  lima  to  leeruit 
themMlves  tor  a  fresh  pluncc.' 

*  In  order  to  accelerate  tlio  descent  of  the  ^vera,  large 
stones  arc  employed :  five  of  these  are  brought  in  each  boat 
for  the  purpose ;  they  are  of  a  vaddudi  granite  common  in 
thii eoao^,  and  of  apyiaiBHlil  shapes  nvnd  at  lop  W 
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boUoni,  with  a  bole  pcrforMcil  tlirough  the  smaller  end 
sunkicni  to  admit  a  rope.    Some  of  the  divers  use  a  stone 
shaped  like  n  lialf-moon,  wliieh  tiny  fasten  round  the! 
belly  wbea  they  mean  to  descend,  and  thus  keep  their  feet 

'  Tncse  people  are  aeeustomed  to  dive  from  their  veiy  in- 
fancy, and  fearlessly  descend  to  the  bottom  in  ftem  fbur  to 

tdi  fihoin*  water  in  search  of  the  oystLi-..  The  diver,  when 
lie  IS  about  to  pluni^c,  seizes  the  rone  to  which  one  of  the 
stones  wo  have  described  is  attached,  with  the  toes  of  hi* 
right  foot,  while  he  tnUc^  hold  of  a  bag  of  net-worlt  with 
thoM  of  hn  toft,  it  be  customary  among  all  the  Indians 
to  use  tlu  i,  tvos  in  working  or  liohliii:^  a>  w«'ll  as  their 
finders;  uad  i.uch  is  the  power  of  IklIjiI,  ih:it  they  can  pick 
up  even  the  smallest  tliiiij;  fioin  the  pruuml  \mi1i  llu'ir  toes 
almost  as  nimbly  as  a  European  could  with  lus  fingers. 
The  diver  thus  prepared  seizes  another  rope  with  his  right 
hand,  and  holding  his  nostrils  shut  with  the  leA,  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  hy  the  asMManco  of  the  stone  vpe-^^Uly 
reaches  t\>c  lintiaui.  He  then  hnnf-  tlie  net  r-mnd  l.i--  m  ck, 
and  with  much  dexterity  an<l  all  jvussiiiie  dcspatcli  cuilict*. 
as  many  o\sters  a.^  he  can  while  he  is  able  to  reni:)in  under 
Wftter,  which  ii  usually  about  two  minulea.  lie  then 
rent]  met  his  former  po<iitian,  makes  a  sif^tal  to  those  above 
bv  ;u[ll!:ii;  thf  r. .pcin  bis  rijihl  hand,  ami  U  immediately  by 
thta  iia-ans  drawn  up  and  brou};ht  into  the  boat,  leaving 
the  stone  to  be  pulled  up  ufterwftrdi  hf  the  rope  attaeUed 
to  it.' 

The  aerious  effects  whi<  h  so  prolroeted  u  submersion 
must  produce  upon  the  human  frame  are  manifested  by  a 
dischar^re  ofwaterfttim  thcirinouths.  ears,  and  nostrils,  and, 
frequciuly,  of  blood.    But  this  does  not  hinder  them  f  in 

SMn%  down  attain  in  their  turn.  '  They  will  often,'  con- 
tiueeonr  auilior,  *  make  from  forty  to  filly  plunges  in  one 
day,  and  at  each  plunge  bring  up  about  a  buudiod  oyster*. 
Some  rub  their  bodies  over  with  oil,  and  stuff  their  ears  and 
noses  to  prevnU  tlic  writer  A"om  cutcTi:ij,',  ollici.-.  uil> 

no  pivciuitiotis  wlialtjvcr.  Aiihuugh  ll.c  UftUal  lune'  ul 
remanung  under  water  docs  not  much  exceed  two  jii;iiui  •§, 
yft  ll;era  are  instance*  known  of  divciu  wlio  could  remain 
four  and  eveit  five  minute!?,  w  hich  was  the  i  um:  with  oCaffre 
boy  the  la«t  year  I  visited  the  fishery.  Tlie  longest  instance 
ever  known  was  that  of  a  diver  who  eome  from  Aujougo  in 
1797.  and  who  absolutely  remained  under  water  futt  six 
minutes.' 

Tlie last-named  period  seem-  almust  increclible.  but  iV.crc 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  Captaiu  PcrcivBl's  e^'idence.  Tiie 
chief  horror  and  danger  awaiting  the  diver  are  fioneonfratcd 

i  1  tfic  '.^iTi  iiitl-^hark.  This  annual  is  acomnom  ati  1  IV.i^ral 
iniiabuaot  ol  siil  (he  seas  in  these  latitudes ;  and  U&  lcitx»rs 
are  so  continually  before  the  ejesof  the  diver<i,  lliat  they  seek 
a  vague  safety  in  supernatural  means.  Before  they  begin 
diving,  the  priestsor  conjuivrs,  whoarc  known  in  the  .VIalab.\r 
lant^uage  by  the  name  of  PilitU  Karras,  or  binders  of  sliarks, 
arc  al  ways  consulted,  and  w  hatever  the  conjurer  says  to  them 
is  rweivod  with  the  mo>t  implicit  ronf:  U  u'  r.  The  prepara- 
tion wtiith  ho  enjoins  them  consists  ot  certain  ceremonies 
acrordin^  to  the  ca^te  and  sect  to  which  they  belong,  and  on 
the  exact  iH.-rfonnanu«:  of  tliese  they  lay  tlie  greatest  stress ; 
nor  will  tliey  on  any  account  descend  till  the  conjurer  has 
pL-rfMnned  In-*  ih  i I'tiuHiiei.  Hib  ailuce?  are  reli;,i .H:-Iy 
oliseivuil,  ausl  ^^eiieiully  hvivc  a  Itadciicy  lu  piestiivc  tiic 
health  of  the  devotee.  The  diver  is  usually  enjoined  to  abstain 
from  eatii);r  before  he  goes  to  plunge,  and  to  bat  lie  himself 
in  firesh  water  immediately  after  his  retuiu  tiom  the 
labours  of  the  day.  During  the  time  of'lho  fl^hery  the  con- 
jurers stand  on  the  shore  till  the  boats  return  in  the  aAer- 
n.'  III.  muttering  prayers,  di-toi  their  bodies  into  Mu  inus 
buaiii^e  attitudes,  and  perlormuig  ceremonies.  All  this  time 
they  ought  to  abstain  from  food  or  drink;  but  they  some- 
times regale  themselves  with  toddy,  till  they  ate  no  longer 
able  to  stand  at  their  devotions. 

Some  of  the  con  jurers  frequently  go  in  the  boats  with  the 
divcrsf,  who  ;n.  ^icutly  delighted  at  the  ideaot  having  their 
ji.o'l-i  i.ji>  ;ilon^  with  thorn,  and  become  additionally  vcn- 
lun.us.  The  zeal  of  the  conjurers  who  go  in  the  boats 
appears  to  be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  a  v.iluable  pearl. 
As  a  body,  these  keepers  of  the  con»cienocs  of  ihu  sharks 
reap  a  rich  harvest;  for. besides  being  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, Ihcy  g^t  nioncv  and  presents  of  all  sorts  fioin  the 
black  meichants  and  those  successful  in  fishing  up  the 
oysters. 

*  \bc  address  of  these  feUows,'  adds  Captain  Fercivalt 


•  in  redeeming  their  credit  when  any  untoward  acriJe: 
happens  to  falsify  thi-ir  predictions,  deserves  to  beri  Ki  .-i 
Siiue  the  island  came  into  o-.ii  |  i  s-r-^.i  a  diver  a;  i!r 
fishery  one  year  lost  his  leg.  upon  winch  the  bead  canjunt; 
was  called  to  account  for  the  disaster.  IIis  aii!<«ergii« 
the  m  i-t  striking  pjctureof  (ha  knowledge  and  cafsdtiiif 
the  jH  ';^)1c  be  had  to  deal  with.  He  gravely  told  Ihra  ib 
an  old  witch  who  owed  him  a  grudge  had  just  coui; ::  2 
Colaiii,  mi  the  Malabar  coast,  and  effeotvd  acouutcrr  : . 
ration  which  for  a  time  rendered  his  spells  fruillcs.;  i:^; 
this  had  come  to  his  knowledge  too  late  to  prereot  tk  x- 
etdent  which  had  happened,  but  that  be  would  now  tbir 
his  ii"^vii -uportority  over  his  anta'.'onist  by  encliunlm:  tU 
shu.ks  .iii'l  Lmding  up  their  moutlis,  wj  that  no  m"i:f 
dents  --luiuld  liLi])piMi  duiiii^j  the  season.  Fortunaie vir 
the  conjurer,  tho  tvcat  answered  his  prciliflivti.  ir.i  b 
further  damage  was  sustained  fnim  the  sharks  iluiir.:;ii» 
fisheryof  thai  year.  Whether  this  was  owing  toiheprau:> 
and  charms  of  the  conjurer,  I  leave  my  Eurojican  teaffi 
t  J  rlvnde ;  but  certainly  it  was  firmly  Ik  1;  ■\.  1  t  .  be  'L:  v;-; 
by  the  Indian  divers,  and  he  was  alierwanis  licld  b}  iLi,; 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  veneration.' 

The  divers  are  paid  differently,  according  to  th^ir 
agreement  With  the  boat-owners,  either  m  mone)  t^»;i 

a  |iM)|'i  ii  ;i'iii  iif  till'  oy^|.^■^^  rnr.'jbt.  ^'i'bi^ll  llicv  lii.t  lis 
tli.uK'v  ul'  upoiiiii^  t!u  Ihu.r  own  acifouui ;  the  lalfof  is 
method  most  commonly  adopted,    llie  agrc-tuicul>  mi 
the  people  who  hire  out  the  boats  are  conduclcii  niuch  r  'h. 
same  manner.    They  contract  either  to  reooive  2  ci. 
sum  for  tho  uso  of  their  l)oats,  or  pay  the  chief  farnterclux 
\  banks  a  ccrlam  sum  for  permission  to  fish  on  theirwn* 
count.    S  iiiie  (if  those  who  pursue  tl.t?  I.i'lwr  phiiin^wj 
successful  and  become  rich,  while  others  are  grval  ioittilir 
the  speculation.    Tiic  spirit  of  garoblmg  is  more  ^1*1*^! 
exhibited,  for  oyster  lotteries  are  carried  on  lo  a  i'^' 
extent,  and  thev  consist  of  purchasing  «  qu;iniii)  t'Au 
insti-ts  mi  >piM;cii,  luu!  nuii'.ir.;^  the  chance  of  citlier  fioiluj 
or  not  liiuim^  peaiis  411  lla  in.    These  lutlciu's  »rt  S^" 
favourites  with  European  olliicrs  and  gcnlleincn.  ■<■■ 
b<iai-ow  neis  and  merchants  lose  some  of  the  b«i  ^- 
while  the  boats  ere  on  their  return  to  the  bay  f('"J  - 
banks,  as  tho  oyster;*,  when  alive  aud  IcU  fw 
undisturbed,  frequently  open  their  thells  of  tlieiroWBiw*^ 
a  pearl  may  then  be  easily  discovered,  and  the  oyter 
vented,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  grass  or  soft  wwl.  fruni-^ 
closing  its  shell  till  an  oppoiiunitv  offers  of  j-fl^'ri;  • 
tho  pearU  *  Those  fcUowsi  who  ai'e  employe  l  ti*  v^-\^ 
among  the  fish"  al«>  commit  many  depriJatioi*  "* 
even  swallo.v  the  1  arls  to  conceal  them:  ^^''"u 
suspected,  ihe  pUm  lollowed  by  the  men  lianls  i* 
fellows  up  and  pve  them  strong  emetics  and  purji'i  > 
which  huve  freriuenlly  tho  eflucl  of  diacoveuug  lli*  " 
goods.*  .  _ 

Captain  Percival  thus  concludes  his  int*-'''*-'''''"?*"^^''! 
'  As  soon  as  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of  the  boa!*.tW  "j 
carried  by  the  ditferont  people  to  whom  they  , 
placed  in  holes  or  pits  dug  in  the  ground  >o  ih«  *V  ^ 
about  two  feet,or  ineuall  square  phiees  cleurcJ  and  l'^^^ 
round  Ibr  tlte  purpose.each  person  having  hio  o^"  ^^^'^ 
division.  Mats  are  spread  below  then  to  prevent  tlx  o,"^  . 
from  touclitii";  thu  i  a[ilj,  a'nd  here  they  are  left  '^^^ 
rot.    As  soon  as  Iht^y  iiave  passed  through  "*"'*''| 
faction  and  lia\e  become  dry,  th<'y  are  easily  opened  ni 
any  danger  of  injuriii;^  the  pearlit,  which  tuiK^''      ^- „ 
case  if  they  weio  opened  fresli.  as,  at  that  """'^  | 
requires  great  force.    On  tho  shell  being  opened,  jo*^  ^ 
is  minuldy  examined  lor  the  )  c  uiis;  it  w  "'"".^j  ji 
boil  the  oyster,  as  the  |:.  iiil.  tlnm^^li  '  oriuii  n!y  1 
tho  shell,  is  nut  uuir«quuutly  contaiucd  in  li'*-'     •  " 
fish  itself. 

'  The  stench  ooeaaioned  by  the  oystera  being  lei^  '^F^  ;;  ; 
is  intolerable,  and  remains  Ibr  a  long  while  «<'er  ^  .^'i 
is  over.  It  lorrujits  llu:  aimospheix"  for  ?<'ver«l  '"'"j'^^,",",,, 
Cifiidalcliy,  and  leiiJers  the  neighbourbuuil  ol  j^.u  l; 
extremely;  unpleasant  till  the  monsoons^i'i"' ^"  ^"^,,,,(1 


west  winds  set  in  and  purify  tlie  air.  Tlie 
however  is  not  able  to  overoorae  the  hope  - 
months  after  the  fishing  season,  numbers  of  I 
bo  seen  earnestly  senrchintc  and  poring  'I***', !j  ..n-'' 
pbii  cs  "  lui  e  till  oysti'i  >  liad  been  1, mi  ''-M'"'^^"'* '  fl^l  c-i' 
are  ikjw  aud  tlien  l'or:unate  euout;ii  10  l'"  '  "  '...^iVm^ 
aniiily  conipen.-aios  lueir  tioabkt  in  scarchmi-' ij"' , 

lu  1787,  irhiie  Ak.  Andrewi  waa  collector, 
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oa  fellow  of  the  lowest  elM9^  fot  1^  tedAent  tlw  tD««t 

1i:able  pearl  seen  that  leaMiii,  mil  sotd  it  to  Mr.  An- 

t  ws  for  a  sum. 

'T!ie  p«arU  fuindat  this  fishery  ate  of  «  whiter  colout 
in  thott  {{at  in  the  Oulfof  Oriiiiii,on  tho  Arabian  coast. 
It  in  eihet  respects  are  not  accounted  so  pure,  or  of  such 
exi  Hlcnt  fjuality;  for  though  the  while  pearls  are  more 
icttiiciS  lit  Luropo.  the  natives  pn.T<'r  lliosc  of  a  yollowi<;li 
(,'.  l  ie  ti  l  iist.  Olf  Tiitui  orepn,  which  is  on  the  0>ri)mtindel 
isr.  marly  opposite  to  Cood  iJt  liy,  tliere  is  another  fishery  ; 
:  tiic  pearls  found  lliere  arc  niui-h  inferior  to  th'i-c  two 
eciea  I  have  meutioned,  being  tainted  with  a  Uue  or 
eyi^h  tinso. 

'  In  (>iepnnn<rlhe  pearls, particularly  in  driUingandstring- 
i,  tlK'ni,  the  black  i  euplu  aic  MundorlV.lly  export.  I  was 
ry  much  struck  with  the  instrument  they  employ  in  drill 
I,  at  well  as  the  dexterity  with  which  they  u»o  it.  A 
trhinemadeof  wood,  and  ofa  shape  resembling  an  obtuse 
u  [  ;o(]  rone,  about  six  ini  hei  in  length  and  ft>ui-  in  breadili, 
Mj|>i)oiIed  upon  three  f-el,  each  twelve  inches  lotiaf.  In 
!  upper  Hat  surface  of  this  niachino  holes  or  pits  are 
ioul  to  receive  the  larger  pearli«  the  smaller  ones  bein(; 
at  in  with  a  hide  wooden  hammer.  The  drilHng  instru- 
;nls  are  spindles  of  various  sizes,  accordin-.;  to  lli  it  r  f  the 
iris;  they  ore  turned  round  in  a  woeden  head  Ly  lucans 
a  how  liandle,  to  whicli  they  are  attached.  The  pearls 
ug  placed  in  the  pits  which  havo  already  mentioned, 
1  IIh)  point  of  the  spmdle  adju&ted  tn  them,  the  workman 
twes  on  the  wooden  h.  ad  of  the  machine  with  his  left 
ni,  while  his  right  is  employed  intuming  round  the  how 
ndlc.  During  tho  rro'-es*  of  drillint;.  In-  occasionally 
i«!cns  the  pearl  by  dippm;^  the  liille  Hnger  of  his  right 
vl  in  a  cocoa-nut  filled  with  water,  which  is  placed  by  lum 
:l:nt  purpose  ;  tins  he  docs  with  a  dexterity  and  quick- 
is  wliu  h  scarcely  impede  the  operation,  and  can  only  be 

Iuired  by  much  pi  i  lh- 
'hey  have  also  a  \un(jiy  of  other  in-strumcnts  both  for 
'till;:  and  diilling  the  pcavU.  To  clean,  round,  and  polish 
lu  to  that  state  in  which  we  see  them, a  powder,  made  of 
>  pearls  themhetves,  is  employed.  These  dilferent  opc- 
ioas  in  preparing  the  pearls  occupy  ii  {:reat  number  of 
'black  men  in  various  parts  of  the  island.    In  the  black 
nor  pvltah  of  Colnmbo,  in  jmi i:(i,!.u-.  m.^iiv  of  tlitin 
y  every  day  bo  seen  at  this  work,  whicii  is  well  worth  the 
ntion  of  any  European  who  is  not  already  aeqaainted 
Ml.'  [ArtctrLAiJaALLBACiA;  Sbbul.] 
%ARt.A8H.  fPoT 
'E.\RL-HKN.  rPAvoMD.K] 
'R.\RlX)Ysl  ER.   [AvK-t  LA;  Mai.i.e\cka.] 
|F.ARL  RIVER.    [Mississtpim,  Statk  of.] 
'HAlU.  S1*.\R.  a  mineral  which  occurs  nias^irc,  and  also 
inlhzfd.    The  primary  form  is  an  ohluse  rhomboid,  the 
leof  which  i-*  but  little  different  from  that  of  the  mag- 
isn  carbonate  of  hme;  but  the  cur\*ature  of  the  planes 
•  etils  exact  me  isuremenf.    Ui.';na;:c  en  i! y  aH".  r:ed  pa- 
el  10  tlio  faces  of  llio  pritnaiy  fotm.  Hardness  sufficient 
er.itrh  rarbonafe  of  lime  readily.   Colour  whitish,  grey- 
or  yellowish,  or  brownish.  Lostro  pearly  in  genenu. 
nslurent.   Opaqoo.   Specillc  gravity  2  83. 

,  slowly  in  nitric  acid.  Tlic  fragments  bcuted 
lie  hlou  - [>)[ic  arc  attracted  by  the  magnet, 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  lead-mines  of  the  north  of 
;  and,  in  those  of  Derbyshire,  and  also  in  Devonshire 
Cornwall.  1 1  occurs  aUo  in  many  {arts  ofGurope  and 
erica.   Analyzed  by  Hi^singer  it  yielded  :— 


Carbonic  acid  • 
Lime  •  . 

Ma^nr«ia  .  * 
Oxide  of  iron  • 
Oxide  of  mangAiieie 
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KARL-STONR  orcors  massive  in  great  beds  in  clay, 
><«  ry,  and  »eco..dary  trap  tocka.  The  structure  is  Rranu- 
it  (wnsists  of  roundish  masses  wbioh  vary  in  sise,  and 

!h  are  fomciinies  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter; 
core  tunned  of  tliin  concentric  lamina?.  The  surf  ice 
n  'i>ih  and  jli  imj,  an»l  the  lustre  jie.irly.  Opaque, 
'^lucent  on  ihe  f»if;es.  Very  easily  frau'.'iblo.  Fiucturo 
en.  Colour  U!>ually  grey,  but  sometimes  blackish  or 
lah'bruwn.  Iiardne'.s  5  0  to  6.  Specific  grarily  2*34;'. 
Bund  at  Tokfty  in  Hungary,  and  in  Spain. 


A  apeeinen  ftom  Spam  iravc.  by  Dr.  Tbonnon*!  an*' 
lj.ia- 

Silica          .  .  .  70400  / 

Alumina     .  •  •  lI'Goo 

Peroxide  of  iroD  .  ,  4'384 

Lime          .  .  .  3-000 

Potash        .  .  .  6  .^00 

Water         •  .  ,  4-2i0 

PEARLS  AND  MOTHER  OF-PE All L  consist,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hatcttett,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  albu- 
tnen. 

PEARSON.  .TOTIN.  born  ICn,  .liud  1686,  a  prelate  of 
the  chuicli  of  England,  and  tlie  aulhor  of  '  An  Exposition 
of  lite  Creed,'  a  Work  which,  having  been  greatly  tiaad  up  to 
the  present  time  as  a  kind  of  text-book  in  the  examination 
of  candidates  In  divinity,  has  maintained' a  high  celebrity, 
and  her  n  several  times  reprinted.  He  was  a  n;itivc  of  thy 
village  of  Snoring,  educated  at  Eton,  froia  uhunce  he  went 
to  Cambridi<e,  and  took  holy  ordi  r>  m  Hi39.  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  wars.  Lord- Keeper  Finch  appointed  him  his 
chaplain,  and  presented  him  to  the  living  of  TorringUm  in 
Sutlolk.  But  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  parochial 
minister  was  in  London,  where  he  had  the  living  of  Saint 
Clement  Eastcheap,  and  i!  w.is  to  the  inhabitants  of  ili.it 
obbcurc  parish  that  the  lectures  were  delivered  which  after- 
wards formed  his  celebrated  Expo<<it ion,  and  to  them  that 
work  when  ao  pnblished  was  dedicated.  The  first  edition 
was  in  1658,  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the  worl» 
of  Hales  of  Eton,  giviiij^  (o  tlu  in  the  title  of  •  Golden  Re- 
mains of  the  ever  metaurtible  John  Hales.'  Hales  had 
died  a  short  time  before  in  penury  and  distriiss,  having 
been  deprived  of  hi*  beans  of  subsiateoce  by  the  fiinaiical 
people  who  ibr  a  time  obtained  the  ascendeney  in  the 
Eii>,'!;sh  church. 

On  ihc  KestuiLition  a  proper  regaid  wasluidior  P.'ar*<ja> 
eminent  raeriis  as  a  rational  divine  and  diligeni  pi\  nchcr. 
He  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  mandumusi 
madeaprebendai-y  of  Ely,  archdeacon  of  Surrey.alid  finally, 
roaster  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  All  this  was  aceom- 
p!i  hod  before  the  ena  of  the  year  itiCO,  in  which  the  king 
v.is  re'tmcii.  In  1661  he  was  ajipMiiitod  Ijidy  M;u.;;ii<'i  < 
professor  of  divinity,  and  in  16()i  uiaater  of  Trinity  College, 
Cnmbridgo,  In  1672  ho  succeeded  Wilkins  in  the  hi- 
shoutic  of  Chester,  lie  died  at  Utester,  J  uly  16,  1 6d6. 

The  *  Exposition  of  the  C^eed'  is  the  work  by  which 
Bishop  Pi  ll- m  is  chiefly  l  eniembored,  which  has  not  only 
becii  rt'prinicfi,  but  aluidi^vd  by  various  persons.  Iksidts 
this  work,  he  is  the  author  ofa  '  Vindicutiun  of  the  Epistlis 
of  Ht  Ignatius,'  and  of '  Dissertations  on  the  Rise  and  Suo- 
coesiott  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome.'  The  last  was  n  iio«t> 
humous  publication,  which  also  contains  the' Anuales  Pau- 
lini.'  a  critical  dissertation 'on  the  series  of  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  Paul. 

PEARSON.  EDWARD.  *D.D,  born  about  1760.  died 
ISIi,  u  divine  of  the  chun;h  of  England,  who,  if  his  hlh 
hod  continued  a  few  years  longer*  would  prohablv  hmva 
attained  to  one  of  the  higher  dignities  in  that  church.  As 

it  i-,  it  is  as  liuviiiL^  well  disphartjed  hiinstlf  of  various 
dill  Its  111  ilic  Univcr.'»Uy  of  Carabndgv,  to  whitli  he  belonged, 
and  of  the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  at  Rempston  in  Not- 
tingliain»hire,  where  he  was  rector,  and  having  had  by  bis 
writings  no  small  influence  in  the  chuieh,  that  we  have 
here  to  speak  of  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Ipswich,  edu- 
cated at  Cambrid^'c.  where  he  was  for  awhile  feliow  and 
Iiit'iv  of  Si'lm'\  CVfUcijf,  ;iii<l  afii-rwiirds  master,  and  elected 
the  Clni-^tiaii  .\d\oc:iie  in  ibutf.  Beside  numerous  single 
semuoiis  :\(  l.fil  by  huu  oil  public  occasions.  Dr.  Pearson 
was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  thirteen  Sermons  addressed 
to  Academie  Youth,  delivered  by  him  in  St.  Mary's  Cboreh, 
C :.ml>iid;,'i.-.  lie  piibli>lied  a'lso  a  '  Collection  of  Prayers 
fur  the  use  of  I'nniilies,'  and  variou^i  tiauts  m  diviniiy  not 
proffbse<lly  controversial.  But  his  fame  chi«?tly  rests  on  bis 
ooulroveiBial  writings  against  auugonuts  of  iwu  very  op« 
posite  dencrintions.  There  are  two  treatues  of  his  afraioat 
those  mIu)  .vlopt  Dr.  Paley's  views  on  the  general  theory 
of  motul  ubhj^ation.and  tbot-e  who  follow  him  in  some  of  ihu 
practical  conclusions  to  which  that  celebrated  (i.vu :<  ami 
moralist  cutiducls  bis  rt^adeis.  These  trcati.«cs  excited, 
when  first  published,  great  attention,  and  well  deserve  to 
he  read  by  all  in  etmneetion  with  the  very  oopular  and  on 
tba  whole  very  txeaUent  tmtise  on '  Mond  and  Pblitie«l 
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PbiUMojAy '  to  vbicii  they  relate.  On  the  other  aide.  Dr. 
Pearson  waa  amon?  tbe  fint  to  cound  an  alarm  re«peetinf; 

tlu'  (laiip^er  to  whicli  Ihc  church  wu-,  exposei!  bv  itit-  >iiit;atl 
in  II  oi  (Jalvitiislic  mc^s  of  iho  Chiis[;ati  (iLu  ti  uie.  Uii  this 
eul^ect  he  published  vai'ioun  liiK  t^  ul  ihc  bi'L;iiinni^  of  thu 
piOMnt  ceutiury,  several  of  which  were  cxprcA;<ly  directed 
■gainat  Mr.  Simeon,  who  was  the  great  niaintainer  of  Cal- 
vini^m  in  the  university  to  wbich  Dr.  l'ear«oii  belonged. 
In  fact,  he  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the  Arininian  clergy 
in  the  (huM'h,  aiiJ  lijc  <  li.tiiiinoii  at  the  saim-  linu-of  ilie 
church  itbelf  ugainist  whatever  aeetucd  to  threaten  it$  in 
tegriiy  and  its  perpeiniiy. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  the  titles  of  a  long  list  of 
vriiinga  in  divinity ;  but  it  luay  be  useful  to  say  tliat  a  oom- 
pleie  li«l,  orraiiKed  chu  nolu^uully,  may  be  seen  in  the 
'  Geiitletnairs  Magazine'  lur  Ibii,  where  it  is  also  said  of 
him  that  he  was  a  good  man,  of  t;entle  and  benevolent  man- 
ners, kind  and  charitable,  easy  and  pleasant  in  oonversation, 
modest,  unasBomtng:,  much  respected,  and  beloved.  He 

died  (HI  Aiiyvi-t  tr,""!^!  1. 

TEAT  is  u  hubslutiL'L-  uf  ve^i'liililL'  ciiiyin,  found  whcix-vcr 
the  soil  has  been  lon^j;  sualifd  with  wali.r  winch  lias  no 
outlet  auuldues  not  coiupielely  cvupoiate  by  the  beat  of  ihu 

S4in. 

When  dried  peat  is  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
roots  and  fibres  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  from  the 
iiiiUjr.il  uooil  to  the  < umplclt'ly  block  vegetable  nioiiid. 
From  the  nature  of  its  formation  under  the  surface  ot  water, 
it  BOqnirM  n  portion  of  tannin,  which  has  tbe  property  of 
preserving  animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  decom- 
position. Hence  lur^o  branches  and  trunks  of  treee  arc 
foutid  imbedded  in  peat,  wliirh  have  no  mark  of  dt^(  oni|iu- 
siliuii,  except  what  may  havu  taken  place  before  the  vvuud 
waii  completely  immcreied  m  ilio  ptat.  l\iU  contains  all 
the  elements  of  the  richest  manure,  and  may  by  an  easy 
prociMS  be  converted  into  humus:  for  this  purpose  the 
agency  of  alkalis  is  tbe  most  effectual.  If  the  tunnin  be 
deconiiHised,  that  of  the  vegetable  fibre  will  go  on,  and 
soluble  humus  will  bo  formed.  When  peat  is  newly 
dug  up.  if  caustic  Itme  be  added  to  it  before  it  is  dry, 
the  moisture  of  the  peot  slakes  the  lime,  which  acts  on 
the  gallic  acid  in  the  peat  and  ueutraUses  it.  If  this  mix- 
lure  be  then  exdied  to  fermentation  by  the  addttian  of  ani- 
mal matter,  sucli  as  urini-  or  duii^;.  oxygen  is  absorbird  and 
carbonic  acid  evolved ;  uiul  the  ie»idue  is  converted  into  an 
excellent  manure,  containing  much  soluble  hnmuH.  The 
same  may  be  eSected  more  slowly  by  mixing  peat  with  clay 
or  marl,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  o  considerable  timi>,  fip  .uently  turn.n.;  ti. 
But  nuduug  accelorates  tbti>  prucess  like  the  uddiiion  of 
putrescent  animal  uiatler,  which  aeti  as  a  femumt  and 
greatly  hastens  the  decomposition. 

The  soils  ibrurhtcb  peat  forms  tbe  best  manure  ore  the 
chalky  and  dayev.  Sand  has  too  little  tenacity ;  it  lets  tbe 
gasses  prodtteed  l>y  the  deoom position  escape,  instead  of  at- 
tracting them,  as  clay  and  ehalkdo,  and  preventing  tbt  ir 
Ciscape. 

Tlie  buroingof  peat  destroys  the  vegetable  matter  and 
leaves  the  earths  and  salts  behind.  They  are  accordingly 
very  strong  stimulants  to  vegetation,  especially  that  of 
clovers  and  herbaceous  plants,  of  wiuL-h  the  kaves  ami  ^Ilius 
ate  the  most  valuable  parts-  If  the  soil  is  v\eU  luiiiiabed 
with  vegetable  matter,  and  capable  of  bringing  an  abun- 
dance uf  seed  to  perfection,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  apply 
stimulating  matlores,  such  as  peat  ashes,  to  increase  the 
verduie;  but  on  poor  soils  deslitulf  of  hunms,  the  incrciibe 
of  the  stems  and  leaves  docs  nol  cnsuiu  a  iiioporliunaLe  iu- 
ercaso  of  st-'fd.  Hence  it  is  ul'ien  remarked  that  soot,  pot- 
ash, saltpetre,  and  sira.lar  sub.->!uuces  produce  a  deceitful 
growth,  giving  a  rank  green  leaf,  which  is  not  succeeded  by 
a  heavy  car;  but.  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  in  seed  is 
latlier  diminished  than  increased  by  the  use  of  the  manure. 
Whenever  a  stiinu'ulin^  inauurc  used,  the  soil  i,lniuM  be 
naturally  ricb,  u'  eiaidting  manure  shouid  be  apphed  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  of  no  use  to  whip  a  horse  which  has  hud 
no  corn  and  ii>  half  starved ;  and  land  which  is  exhatisted 
cannot  be  made  produetive  by  applying;  lime  or  ashes,  or 
saline  substances,  wiiicli  in  aricher^uil  abuundiiig in bumus 
Would  have  exciletl  l.Je  most  \ij,orous  vei;e;uiion. 

'11)0  tulb  \vii)g  ptuticulars  of  I  he  cumei.MKti  of  iK-Mt  Hilo  a 
rich  compost  were  given  by  Lord  Meadowbauk  about  forty 
veai^  agOb  and  show  that  tbe  prineiflea  which  we  have  hnt 
laid  down  were  known  to  him. 


He  recommends  taking  the  peat  out  of  thsiiMi«K 
time  belbre  it  is  used,  that  it  may  loce  a  pottim  <f  iti  b» 

lure,  and  be  lij^htcr  to  carry.  It  [■>  lli^  :i  lo  k  arti-,1  ;  , 
dry  spot,  w  lit  re  ilie  ciunpost  liea;i  is  iu  l.j  l^iui^  A;.^^ 
uf  peat  IS  to  be  laid  f.i\  iiu  bes  deep  and  ClWii  f«l»:.it;4 
this  are  to  be  put  ten  inches  uf  good  yard-duog.  Itu  4 
inches  more  peat,  and  over  this  four  incbesof  dun^ulti 
alternately  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet.  Tu  .t ' 
should  then  be  enclosed  all  round  with  a  wall  uf  f«.:,i 
ccivered  \Mih  tl;e  ^alllL■  material.  The  propjrliou  u' :  , 
dung  IS  about  seven  cart-loads  to  iweuty-uiieufpiAi,;:  s 
wouihcr  is  mild ;  but  mure  dung  is  requited  if  (lit  tali 
is  cold:  over  this  heap  ashes  or  Time  msy  BO*  W^Niil] 
the  proportion  of  a  cart-load  to  twenty-eight  of  tbcsof^ 

The  dung  lihuuld  i.ut  lir.ve  feriiie;iie(l  mucli  b^  f  n  ■  jd 
and  if  it  is  watered  with  uiincor  ihadrjia.Ujjicfi^u!:;'-, 
the  effect  will  be  more  rapid.  Animal  luailer, mli- 
refuse  uf  slaughter-houses,  and  every  suUstaucc  «l:4u 
readily  undergo  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  will  sni^ 
rate  the  process,  and  ^a\e  dung  ia  1I10  c  rnpos!.  H  .i 
pigeons"-dung  ran  be  procured,  a  luucu  it;.,>iler  q-i  -j 
will  produce  ihe  ilesired  eft'ect.  Tbe  heap  sliouiJ  ti K 
jiresised  down,  but  left  to  settle  by  its  own  wcigk  liu 
liciit  produced  by  the  fermentation  is  very  crest,  iktLi 
heap  may  be  turned  over  and  more,  peat  SMcd  Is  it  U 
wdl  keep  up  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  redocfd  to  tw ju 
niiU'S  of  black  uiinild.  It  may  thcii  be  put  uri  tlw  ii-i : 
the  same  quutitiiy  that  farm-yard  duoi;  vto«ild  lu^c  v< 
and  consequently,  by  a  little  laiwur,  four  tinits  iheq.u.' 
of  manure  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  pct<  «uu 
dung.  It  is  wund  that  Time  is  not  cmeatisl  i»  iIkI|» 
tioii  of  this  compobt.  Tlie  furiuentatioiicxci!tdi>?-u'' -i 
to  decompose  the  luiuiiii  uud  convert  iC  uiioa^jUl 
tract.  The  tibres,  partially  dceompoKed,  are  itilu»i  J 
vegetable  mould,  and  tbe  whole  assumes  a  unifatiaiairiJ 
appearance.  A  complete  ebemica)  change  Iibs iskst^ 
and  Ihe  peat,  from  being  verv  intlammable,  ismtiaiei 
capable  of  combustion,  and  ibut  omy  in  aveir  pntV* 
There  is  no  better  or  more  economical  iii  mIu  cXc  ^j  i  , 
peat  into  a  rich  umuure.  In  summer  the  wbvlc ■ 
may  be  oompleled  ui  eight  or  ten  weeks ;  intrioie 
a  longer  time;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  gireilKiK^a 
occasional  liniut;  of  frcsli  dung,  as  is  done  trith  hiihftJ 
"jaidcns  lo  renew  the  lical. 

Wliere  a  preat  extent  of  peat-moss  render* 
tnent  of  it  desirublo   'lieie  aPO  various        >^  ^'^^^ 
may  be  reclaimed     In  some  places  tlie  pest  U  )*j 
removed,  end  the  loam  which  lay  behwr  it  «• 
of  a  very  fertilu  iiaUiie.    Tin-,  ould  mdy  \t  i>ix«l' 
banks  of  ri\e:>>,  into  ^^  Inch  ihu  j^at  uas  lloalcl  1^ 
uf  small  canals  du^'  ihrough  it,  ulid  coinuiuiiic*''''' ' " 
tbe  river.    In  all  other  cases  the  mode  adt^jiit'l  -'-^ 
that  of  draining  and  consolidating.  Indrammgap^ 
the  water  must  not  be  let  off  too  rapidlv,  fur  ir.  ^^-^ 
the  surface  may  become  so  loo»o  and  dr).  that  bu  *«* 
lion  can  lake  place  m  il.    If  the  water  is  drained 
to  lea\e  two  feel  of  petit  dry  above  its  le*cl,  llii»  ^ 
is  required  for  a  beufinning.   The  best  imptwo"-'' 
the  most  rapid,  is  produced  by  bringuig  mud  ^ 
sufficient  qusnttty  lo  cover  the  sm-fiioe  with  1** «  *2. 

inches  of  it.  This,  w  dl  make  a  begin niiig  of  » 
potatoes  may  be  pkiilcd.  At  first  the  sun«* 
bear  the  wheels  of  a  cart  nor  the  tread  of  a  boi«';  j 
short  lime  a  sultd  crust  will  be  ibrmctl.  wbieb  «>''  "'X^. 
in  stren^h  and  thickness  as  eultiration  a<l«ai>r<^  ' ' 
are  many  fine  pasture*  in  Scotland  which  once  «tf*'''^^ 
pcal-tiiosiica,  ua  which  U  would  liavc  been  daDg«-vti.>  ■• 


man  to  walk,  but  wlucli  now  bear  heavv  f  ^t'l' 
as  solid  as  any  pasture  on  a  clay  suIhmiI.  M<i:  ' 
liming  are  the  tnost  elliBctive  openiion&  in  ItrmK  i'^-^' 
this  great  improvement.    Potatoes  and  oats  . 
l^rst  crops  on  reclaimed  peat-rao«ses.    It  if  loei  ^'"^ 
become  capable  of  beai  iny;  \v  heat ;  iiur  i>  tbi»  ^f'>¥  '"^^^ 
coiiiiueiided  at  any  time,  unless  there  beag*^  ^ 
soil  formed  over  the  peat.   Laying  down  to  giaw  ^ 
a  certain  degree  of  improvement  has  b«a»  nmw.  *^- " 
pasturini^  with  sheep  at  first  and  cattle  ""•'^''rV'^ 
more  ihan  any  other  means  to  consolidate  ibc  wn^* 
deepen  tbe  mould,  which  gradually  uiertasts  1>J' 
position  of  the  tannin  in  tiiu  peat.  ti'iiae^ 

A  (latent  bos  been  lately  obtained  br 
tnanagmg  director  of  the  DuUiu  Steam  llavi|^ 
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kqWacmL  Tt if  wdd  to  be  raperior to enJ  in  Iti . 

i  f  j  ro  !uHii^  heat  by  c<iml)U>Iion,  forming  an  exct'llciit 
■j  irtoil  or  rokf.  Il  is  as«erlt'(l  that  tliia  charpon!  is  much 
noiL'  niiuhiislible  thnn  that  of  \vuo(\,  ami  very  usi;ful  in  the 
atnufaeture  of  flre-workf.  Mr.  Withatns  has  found  that 
fiihIOe«ts.of  pitooilandtlewtB'Of  hw  factitious  co^i.  the 
ani«i|ttittti9  of  ileun  can  be  gBnerated  u  with  17^  cwis. 
)f  piteoalaloM. 

Tlw  process  i>  as  follows: — Immediately  afler  bcini^  flii^,' 
t  M  mtiiraled  under  revolving  edgc-wheeU  faccl  with 
ron  plates  perforatt.'ii  all  over  the  t>urfkcc,  and  is  forrcd  hy 
lie  precsure  through  these  apertures,  till.it  becomes  a  spe- 
ses  of  pep,  which  is  freed  firora  the  greater  part  of  iti 
Doiatorebyk  hjdrtulic  press.  It  is  then  dried,  and  coiH 
vrted  into  eoke  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  pit 
loal.  The  fuciitiuus  coul  of  Mr.  Williams  is  made 
v  ineocporating  pitch  or  rosin  melted  in  a  rauldron  with 
t^tuch  of  the  peftt-charcoalgrotrnd  to  powder  as  will  form 
I  tough  doQKhy  moss,  whidt  ii  then  monldad  into  bricks. 
Dr.  Ure*«  DMkmary  qf  Artt  and  ifam^aetUTM.} 

Thf  uee  of  peat  for  fuel  is  too  welt  hnown  to  rc  [uire 
iotic«;  but  U  may  be  intercstini^  to  kn  jw  liow  pc;it  is  made 
0  Holland,  where  it  cjunot  be  rlug  out  of  the  suIkI  inosv. 
mt  is  brought  up  in  the  form  of  mud  from  a  considerable 
l«{)iti  under  water.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  small  strong 
Nts.  flsad  bjr  an  inn  nag  to  ti  loos  pole,  in  the  manner 

•  wbieh  ctMti  are  elwTed  of  mtiA.  Tbb  liquid  peat  is 
nought  in  boats  to  a  pliue  prcjiarotl  far  its  manufacture, 

ha*  been  loveilfd  as  a  brick-yard  usually  is.  Tho 
<tft  luiul  IS  spreiiil  over  this  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and 
ji«  water  it  allowed  to  drain  off  slowly:  when  the  peat 
tisiat  to  dqr,  idmi  Ax  boevit  to  tboir  feet  end  walk  over  it, 

•  w  to  compress  it ;  and  as  soon  as  it  will  bear  cuttine;. 
t  is  eut  with  a  spade  made  on  purpose  into  oblong  pieces 
f  ilie  Usual  .si2«  of  pent,  which  is  aixiut  eight  or  iime  inches 
uri^  and  (ive  wide;  the  treading  and  drying  have  induced 
be  thickness  to  about  four  or  five  inches.  When  com- 
iloiely  nlid,  ttaeie  peeu  ere  set  on  edKC,  and  efterwerds 
•tackMl  looedy,  eo  that  the  sir  may  pass  throtJgb  them. 
In  some  places  they  have  sheds,  for  the  pitrpose  of  prott'Ot- 
mg  them  from  ram.  Tliey  soon  become  very  hard,  and  burn 
vorc  like  Wood  or  coal  than  the  jicat  which  is  cut  imine- 
^isicly  from  a  solid  moss.  They  give  a  very  great  heat,  aiid 
form  a  coal  wbieb*  when  it  is  shut  up  in  a  close  vesM;l  to 
lop  the  ooinbaatioo,«nd  allowed  lo  cool,  has  a  conaidenibie 
otaoAliiMe  to  diareoaL  The  ashes  of  this  peat  contain 
fi"T  little  earth,  and  are  very  light  ami  white.  They  are 
ii)>i  irlaiisly  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  ^ima  and  clover  on 
•gbt  lauds,  and  for  this  purpose  are  extensively  exported 
A  ilie  sandy  districts  inuaelderlaod  and  Flanders.  They 
ire  nut  so  much  prized  fbrstiirsoita.  Dtttob  peat  it  used 
M  fuel  for  all  the  purpo«es  of  manafactures,  Moept  for 
ie  farttin!^  of  iron,  for  nbich  coals  arc  imported  from  Eng- 
and  and  the  Netherlands.  The  peat-fetis  m  nolbnd  begin 
^  >)«  exhau!>ted,  and  the  fuel  is  so  dear,  that  it  is  found 
»)re  economical  to  imi'ort  eoala  from  England*  which  are 
ikJ  chiellv  in  eaat-iron  stofBi.         V ■ 

PE'CCXRY.  [Soto*.!  ^ 
;  i*B'CCHIO,  GlUSKPPE.born  at  Milan  in  irS5,  studied 
«  the  college  of  Somaschi  under  iho  well  known  Father 
^'i-i^e.  and  aficrwards  jirocceded  to  Pavia  to  study  !-n  1  1,',. 
Alter  taking  his  degree  in  that  university,  ho  returned  to 
Hilan,  and  in  1810  was  appolntid  avsiMant  counsellor  of 
^fit  Uia  departmenu  of  ilmiiMet  and  Ibo  intorior  of  the 


■■vim  ef  Italy.  In  181 4  he  lost  his  situation,  in  eonse* 
|tonce  of  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Lonih^irdy,  a  cinHUii-  | 
Mnce  wiiicli  gave  occasion  to  his  work  eiiiiile<l  'Saui^ui  i 
"tormo  «uila  Araministrazione  Finanziera  di  ll'  .  x-Re^no 
i^  iialuidal  1804  al  1814,'  which  is  a  useful  book  of  lefer- 
^'<«  for  the  history  and  stntisttcs  of  that  kingdom.  In  1 819 
be  \m  appointed  aepuly  to  thcCongregnzionc,  or  provincial 
•*«?mbly  of  Milan.  In  1821,  being  seriously  implicated  in 
'ae  atlcmpt  ot  an  insurrection  n gainst  the  Austruui  (Zuvern- 
•iient,  he  was  obliged  to  eiuigriite.  He  first  went  la  Swil- 
"  riand,  and  from  that  country  to  Spain,  which  was  then 
mkixtf^  m  seeond  esperiOMnlof  aoonstitutionol  government. 
Peosbio  Ind  draa  an  opportonhy  of  observinft  the  national 
rauracterand  the  spirit  of  the  various  political  parties.  His 
•iwerrations  on  Spain  are  in  the  shiipeof  letters,  and  pub- 
lulied  under  the  foUowmp  title:  *Sei  Me»i  in  Ispngna  ncl 
In  1822  he  proccetlcd  to  Portugal,  wherolhe  same 
icusions  and  patties  were  at  work,  and  he  likewise  rocorde<l 
^  iMPMrioaa  wbieb  ho  laoeiTediA  that  eountiy  in  another 
P.C  No.  1083. 


teneaef letters:  ^LsttotelLadyC^.O.dalPDrtogallo.' lilto 

his  prcdeccsors  Baretti,  Alfieti,  Pyron,  and  olliers,  lie  was 
struck  Willi  the  mieriority  of  the  Porti:pucse  as  a  licople  to 
their  Spanish  neighbours.  Relurnini^  to  Sjiain,  he  visited 
the  southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  and  was  at  Cadiz 
at  the  fall  t.f  tho  const iivitionol  ^^uvei  iuueut  m  the  summv 
of  1823.  Ue  then  embarked  at  Cadia  for  £QgIan4  whww 
he  met  several  Italian  friends  and  brother  cmigTants.  In 
1  '^'25  he  was  app  minted,  together  with  Count  Gainba,  by  the 
PliilheUenio  CainiuiUei'  !o  c  Jiivey  In  Greece  the  sum  of 
60,000/.,  the  fruits  of  a  loan  made  for  the  Greeks.  Having 
executed  his  commiii^sion  at  Nauptia.  Pecchio  visited  Smyrna* 
from  whence  he  embarked  for  England.  In  his  short  staf 
in  the  LeTant,  Pecchio  found  time  to  make  and  record  his 
observations,  as  be  bad  done  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  That 
v,if  a  critical  period  for  the  Greek  cause,  as  ihc  Egyptians 
under  Ibrahim  were  carrying  cveryilnnj,'  before  them 
in  the  Morea.  Peccbiu's  account  of  the  affairs  of  Gteeo* 
was  mibU»hed  in  Knglisb,  with  that  of  other  ooniemporaqr 
travellerst  *A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1835,  as  exhibited  ill 
the  N.-iTTTtives  of  James  Einmerson,  .Toscph  Pecchio,  and 
W.  II,  IIuinphrc\»,'  J  vols.  >\i>.  Tlie  book  waM  translated 
into  Frt-i^ch  and  German.  Pccrhio  s  account  was  after* 
wards  published  M^paratcly  in  the  oiigaiai  Italian  :  'Rela* 
zione  dv;{li  .^vvcnimenti  dclla  Grccia.' 

On  his  return  to  England,  towards  the  end  of  1624^ 
Pecchio  repaired  to  Nottingham,  where  be  gave  leesona  ill 
the  modern  lanj^uages.  and  he  afterwards  removed  to  an 
aculemy  al  York  in  the  tame  capacity.  Towards  the  end 
of  he  mairieJ  un  Eiisn*h  lady  of  property,  and  went 

to  reside  with  her  at  Bnghlutt.  Ho  teouuiiad  for  seven  or 
eight  years  in  Brighton,  where  he  WrOto  several  works,  in 
whirh  he  embodied  bis  remarks  upon  Enghuid  and  tb« 
English.  These  remarks  are  exonMed  in  a  ^irit  of  Air* 
ness  and  discriminalion  rarely  foUJld  in  the  acoeunto  nf 
EuKknd  by  foreign  wriiers. 

Pecchio  was  an  observer,  and  he  was  also  bappy-tempered 
and  livdy.  a  peasant  eompanion,  and  a  man  of  the  world. 
He  came  to  England  with  prejudices  ugahiat  the  country, 
but  he  look  pains  tn  studv  il,  and  became  strunsly  attached 
to  it.  'Bn)U'j;hl  up  in  tiie  bchool  of  Napoleon.'  he  says  of 
himself,  '  dazzled  by  the  sideiidoui  of  hus  triumphal  car  and 
the  trophies  of  his  half  hundred  victories,  seduced  by  the 
I  <  (leiits  which  be  bad  imfNirted  to  my  own  country,  I  har- 
bouretl  in  ray  heart  fbr  many  years  a  Aeliog  of  hostility  to 
England,  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowint;  and  slo- 
dying  the  country.'  il'Anno  mille  oUocento  rnitisei  dj!V 
Inghilterra,  iho  last  paragraph.)  And  he  obaurvei.  \:\  tho 
same  work,  that  the  Italian  writers  of  the  last  century.  Ea- 
relli.  Algarotti.  Genovesi,  Filangieri.  Alfleii,  and  otben. 
were  all  admireia  of  Bnclund.  but  ibat  during  t  enty  year* 
of  war  the  &entimenU  of  the  Italians  toward*  the  country 
became  changed  rather  through  the  influenoe  of  Ftencb 
o|)mions  than  from  national  animosity.  The  absolute  go- 
vernment of  Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the 
rising  generation  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  Englaua  9s  a  part 
of  their  edueation.  By  d[uily  repeating  the  words  '  enemies 
of  tbK>  Continent,' Hyianls  or  the  sea,'  '  m  aiopolists,'  'grwp- 
ing  shopkeeperSk*  'pirates,'  &c.,  the  French  persu&'ded 
ihem^lves,  as  well  as  their  Italian  and  other  neighbours, 
that  there  was  somcthni);  mon!>irou<ily  h  orrible  in  the  exist- 
ence of  Enn^land  as  a  nation.  Even  men  of  abUities.  such 
as  Bolla,  Gioia,  Monti,  and  uthers  adonfed  the  common 
prejudice* 'because  they  had  not  studied  English  history, 
and  hnl  not  weifrbed  in  even  sealestbe  good  and  the  evil 
that  En>,'laiid  had  done  lo  tho  re^t  of  mankind,  and  com. 
pared  thein  wiiii  liie  good  and  Ihe  evd  that  other  nations 
hud  nL-.o  done."  To  his  fneiul  U^oiii,  who  invited  Pecchio 
after  hm  marriage  to  go  and  reside  in  France,  he  answered, 
'I  should  become  doubly  rieb  in  Fnnoe  as  regards  my  in- 
eome,  but  1  should  be  poorer  in  peaee  of  mind;  I  should 
lose  that  sentiment  of  leeurity  which  I  ftel  m  this  strong 
island,  and  I  should  mii^s  the  coiirieous  hospitality  and  the 
equanimity  of  F.nu'lish  lif«,  which  are  to  me  a  full  comjien- 
salion  for  the  unplea>.inliicss  of  the  climate.  .  hven 
the  view  of  the  lu.'njlibuunug  ccmelery  in  which  I  shall  be 
buried  some  day  h  pleasant  lome.'  (Ugoni,  Vita  e  Scritti 
di  GittatpiM  eitcchio^VhtM,  1836.  p.  «0.)  When  he  wioto 
this,  Pecchio  bad  been  for  some  time  suffering  from  a  dis- 
ease of  ihe  chest,  which  terminalc'<l  his  life  in  June,  1835. 
His  deaih  calm  and  icM^utd,  and  liu  was  buneti  in  the 
parioh  church)  ard  of  Hove  near  Brighton. 

JBMudea  tUb  works  already  mentioned,  Pecchio  wrote 
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1,  •  O^servazionl  seici-scrie  fVi  un  Es\ilo  5ul!' TnghiUcrra,*  | 
being  a  series  of  tketciics  of  EngUsli  liabits  and  manners,  | 
e«cb  sketch  forming  a  separate  chapter,  and  show  ing  the 
tfMdowi  as  well  M  the  liguU  of  Aiigliah  life.  The  »kelche« 
Atatriie,  hanoTOUi,  end Inlerestin^.  Meny  thitiga  strike  s 
foreigner  which  appear  comm  Jiipluei*  to  a  native,  but  even  ■ 
&  nali\c  m;ij  Icaiii  from  Pee-clu hook  to  form  a  more 
ju»t  estimate  of  his  owti  ri)unlr\.  Amung  e  ther  skelchus, 
IboM  of  the  (X>un(ry  Markets,  the  i>nilurs  at  Wapiting,  tlic 
SetuMlwd,  the  Young  Ladies  uf  England,  and  the  Roadi*. 
deserve  notice.  In  a  chapter  entitled  *  England  the  Refuge 
of  the  Oppressed*  be  describe*  wtlh  mnch  httroour  the  cu- 
rious mixture  of  emigranU  of  all  countrirs  wlmmlio  s  i  .v  in 
London  in  1823.  2,  '  Siona  iWlla  Ecoiiouiiii  pubbhca  in 
Italia,'  8vo.,  I.ujjano.  1829.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  fVecchio's  vork^.  A  col  lection  of  the  Italian 
veonontists  was  made  by  Cugtodi,  which  fltU  about  (Ifiy 
volumes.  Pt  cohio  hns  taken  the  principal  of  those  writeiii 
in  urtler  of  time,  rvml  lias  given  a  short  but  clear  abstract 
of  tlio  works  cacli.  Ik-  lus:nM  il,  (irst,  an  introduction 
on  the  progress  of  poUtical  knowledge  in  Italy;  second,  at 
the  end  of  the  work  a  comparison  between  the  Enulisb  end 
the  Italian  writers  on  political  eeoRoi»)ri  and  thjrd,  a  state- 
ment of  the  improvements  efieeted  m  the  varioas  Ttalian 
states  during;  ihu  eighteenth  century,  in  (  nn^e-jiicnrc  of  the 
writing*  (jf  the  economists.  A  more  full  account  of  tliis 
book  is  given  under  Political  Economy.  3,  '  Una  Ele- 
tioBe  di  Membri  del  Parlamento  in  Inchiltcrra,'  in  which  he 
^eieribes  a  contested  election  at  Noliingbsm  in  1826. 
Like  ill  Pecchio's  stetrhes,  it  is  true,  vivid,  and  entertain- 
ing. 4,  '  Vita  di  Xh^o  TusclIo.'  Tliis  biography  has  been 
rmiced  untler  Foicoi.o.  3,  '  Storiri  Cutb  n  di'lln  P,iiv,;<i 
Inglese,*  4  %ols.  l2mo.,  1834,  which  he  left  unfinished; 
ktsides  otbcr  minor  works,  wbifeh  are  Mlieed  in  bio- 
graphy by  Ugoui. 

PECK,  a  measure  of  two  gallons,  or  tin  fknttli  fart  of  a 
Vushel.  (BvtHiL.]  It  is  lued  ««  a  tfieasura  of  dry  goods 
enlv. 

PECK,  FRANCIS,  a  learned  and  industrious  antiquary, 
Vas  bom  at  Stamford  in  Uncolosbire,  May  4,  1692;  and 
was  educated  in  bis  nstiva  town.  He  afterwards  went  lo 

^'finity  College.  Cimbndfje,  where  he  tonk  the  degi-eo  of 
B.A.  in  1715,  and  M  A.  in  1727.  In  17  JJ  ho  wns  piesenlcd 
to  the  rectory  of  Godchy  Manrewar'l  in  Leiei-.itLrs'ure  ;  and 
in  1736  he  received  a  prebcndal  siall  ui  (lie  liUlicdral  of 
Lincoln.  His  principal  works  were: — 1,  '  The  Antiquarian 
^nnab  of  Siamfonl,  in  Liuooln,  Rutland,  and  Norihump- 
ton  Shiivs,'  fi  l..  London,  l7iT.  4,  ♦  Desiderata  Cutiosa.'ihe 
£r»t  volume  of  w  hif-li  was  jr  nti  d  in  fdio,  London,  I73i, 
followed  by  the  second  in  i73^,  both  rcpriiiird  in  4ti).  in 
1779.  .1,  '  A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Discourse-*  wi iticn  both 
iir  and  aninst  Popery  in  the  time  of  Kmg  James  II.,' 
4to.,  London,  \99i.  4,  '  New  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Pcefiral  Works  of  Mr.  John  Milton,*  4to.,  I^ndon,  1740. 
Antl  a,  *  Memoiitof  the  Lift;  aad  Actions  of  Oliver  C  i  oni- 
wcll,'  4to.,  London.  1 7  10.  Besides  these  he  published  sc  onil 
serOBonsand  pijems,  and,  in  1742.  hts  lust  work,  a  vuluiue 
of  religious  discourses.  Be  contemplaned  various  other 
verkSk  some  of  wbteh  appear  lo  bave  been  completed,  but 
none  were  eter  made  pnbiie.  Amoni^  bis  nianu<crip!s,  t!ie 
greater  pait  of  uliii.-h  bemrno  tlio  iir  ^pcrty  uf  S-i  Tliuuuis 
Cave,  Bart.,  wen:  Ave  vuUuues  in  4;o.  fiialv  trati»(  iii>ed  for 
the  press,  entitled  '  Monasticon  Anglicuuum '  These  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Bnttib  Museum.  Mr.  Peek  con- 
eloded  a  taborioasand  tueftil  Vh,  July  9,  1743,  and  wa^ 
buried  in  his  church  of  €fodeby. 

(Nichols  Lit.  Anecd.  of  the  Eishteenth  Century,  vol. 
i.,  p.  507-611;  BiognfM.  Die^  voL  xxiv.,  23d- 

240.) 

PE'OORA,  the  name  yivcn  by  Linmeus  to  his  fifth  order 
of  MAKMALiaf  and  thus  defined  b;  htm  in  the  S^ttema 
IfahirtB  .•— 

Lower  incisnffi  fdeiile-;  prinioivs)  miracrous;  no  upper 
inciiiorii.  Feet  hoofud,  bts>ulcale.  /i^oJ  by  ]ducking  up  (cvel- 
lendo)  plants  to  be  ruminated.  Veiitricules  4 :  the  Hnmen 
for  macerating  and  ruminatiog;  \hn  Retieuhtnk  cancellated 
and  recipient;  the  Omamf  manifolded  and  consuiuing; 
the  Abomams  banded,  asce  ecnt.  S:c. 
In  the  body  of  the  worU  t  l.i-  definition  is — 
No  upper  innvof  dfmt'  s  j'/  iniorisj:  six  or  eight  lower 
incisors,  very  remote  froin  tiie  molnrs.  Feet  hoofed.  M<t>n- 
Wke  inguinal.  The  genera  composing  (he  oider  are  Cu- 
wuUHi  MotehuMt  Cervatp  Caprot  Om*»  and^iSof.  The 


Pccora  stand  batfraen  the  oiden  OUn$  and  BtUm,  ^ 

Ml  NX. NTS.] 

PECQUET,  JE.\N,  was  born  at  Dieppe  ia  ISii.  ft 
studied  medicine  at  Montpellier;  and  nbilc  a pupl  iW 
In  1647,  he  msde  the  discovery,  for  which  he  iscUfli  a,, 
brated,  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  and  the  ihoncic  >t.4 
[AiisoRiTioN ;  Lymphatics.]  lie  afterwards  went  to  Pm 
und  continued  his  rc>.i,ai(  las  on  ihe  lyini);ialic  (>y»ien,y| 
showed  that  the  la<  leula  do  not,  as  bad  been  iaagiMiig 
roinate  in  the  absorbent  glands  or  the  liveri  or  lbs 
but  in  the  receptacle  which  he  bad  diseomsd;  „ 
their  Hoid  is  Ihenoe  tranimitted  by  the  thorseie  im  _ 
loft  subclavian  vein.    Hii  (li-^euxery  may  be  ati  to 

f»ut  an  end  to  the  idea  lung  euieiiained,  tha:  tl^UWa 
oriued  in  the  liver,  and  to  have  addeil  importaDlaiisiq|| 
tion  of  the  ILirveian  account  of  the  co'cuUtwa.  9wm 
died  in  It.'l.  '"j 
PECTEN  (Malacology).  [PKCTixtnE] 
PECTIC  ACl D.  PECTIN.  The  j«u»  w  €*rii  n  Ir^ 
a-i  the  currant,  f^oosc hurry,  Sic,,  u  d;»tingui»lif<i  ri 
gelatin,  nr  animal  jelly,  in  coutaiuing  uoajwie.  PflcticMl 
w.^-^  ^l^t  obtained  by  Bracounot,  to  named  b; lie M 
the  Gteok  jmcIu  (wucric) «  and  whenever  pestis  is  \m 
with  an  nlknli,  pectio  acid  is  formed.  As  ibeie  KhMm 
are  intmi  itc  !y  connected,  they  nuiv  bo  considtiie4  li^i'  cf. 

Pecltn  may  be  obtained  Iroiu  in.iiiy  fruits  ly  ra:^;.<ij 
expressing  (heir  iiiico,  and  evaporating  it  at  a  icmfcniji 
not  above  2l2^  It  may  aba  be  procured  by  adiUa^i.!^ 
to  recently  expressed  currant  or  goowberry  jnire ;  tn  i  k 

hours  a  floluliriOUS  8ubs!:uKe  M-|iai;i!c5.  ulucii  li  b 
wa^1Jcd  ^Mlli  \\i.>ik  alcohol  u. id  liieu  dried;  in  ibuici^l 
l  e-einLik's  iMn^b>s  tii  appearattO^  and  wbso  iwaCMjf 
coid  Wilier  It  svvell*  hke  starch.  i 

Another  method  has  been  given  fer  prepsriflf  fica 
whirh  is  that  of  tnixiog  the  clear  e\pro»teu  Juir('^'.';4' 
^Bntswitb  that  of  sour  cherries,  w  hen  pectin  fiUidi*:, 
till'  li(|uid  bviiiL;  ixHiu- 1  'ilT',  iIjc  I  ei'liii  IS  la  be  eaalndid 
cold  wuter  aa  lun;^  ais  U  couu-^  auay  coloured. 

Hot  water  has  less  act.uu  upon  dry  neelin  tbsacaUWI 
has :  in  dilute  and  botliog  alcohol  it  dissolves  »li||Ml};  is' 
solution  however  is  not  very  adhesive.  Peeiin  hai  st  »J 
properties,  nor  doe*  it  render  iodine  blue  like  ilaick  ; 
peeiin  is  treated  with  nitiic  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  aril  i : 
mucic  acid,  accomp  inied  with  u  truce  of  a  lilie:  u 
mutter  :  hydroehlunc  acid  is  rendered  of  a  fimndoritviif 
it  when  tbcy  are  heated  together,  and  red  dikM  Kj^'A 
which  are  not  soluble  in  ammonia.  Peetin  hss  ilao  Isi 
found  in  the  bark  of  most  trees. 

p.  ■  acid  is  obtained  wlnjiifvi  r  cTrln  nate  of  pitj » 
added  lu  peetin,  but  carbonate  of  soda  does  not  pcwLti  >  * 
etleet.  nor  docs  ammonia.  Lime-water  bowetNr  finaJ; 
converts  porim  into  f ertic  scid. 

Peetieerid  is  p*.  i  Kip  most  conveniently  oblsinedliBeih 
cnrr  it ;  for  this  pu-.pose  the  rasiiL-d  io  >i  ks  lo  Ik'  v. 
wa;t.i-,  and  pressed,  tdl  il  cease»  to  d.4.MjUe  iayiL.i.Ki  'i^^ 
I  lUO  I  arts  of  the  pro>i>L'd  carrot  are  to  be  builcJ  m ■ 
with  five  parts  of  bicarbonate  of  potash;  ihcr.ot  i»tii» 
a-,'ain  pressed,  and  the  dear  solution,  which  is.  pfft*« 
liotaftb.  is  to  bedeetimposcd  by  the  addniu;!  uTa  hAm-  ■ 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  yiehls  by  (ii)i.bk-  dcvosiv- 
ti;jii  .111  iii^.ilublL-  yoeiaie  «if  liine;  is  to  be  t:K> 

With  dilute  hydrochione  ac.d,  which  seporale^  iii« 
acid. 

Pcctic  acid  has  the  following  properties:  it  is  »cvlMii0 
jolly,  slightly  acid,  and  reddens  litmus  paper  very  ili»UBt^ 
When  diJ^iiileil,  il  yields  a  product  conlaininL'' inach*'!! 
rcuniatic  ud,  but  ua  Uui  u  wiiatever  of  ammotto. 

It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  whether  hot  or  coli  » 
the  filtered  solution  acts  leas  pwwerfullj  on  litmus  tins  (i 
gelatinous  acid.  Although  it  contains  so  UlUe  of  iksf* 
yet  the  solution  L---  ■uu>  L'cl;;tino(is  wli- n  ah->Uol «i  I'-T 
IS  added  to  it ;  luuc  u.  liiylcs  waUi  .ilsu  i.  tc..jwas  pa'vv 
latmn  in  it. 

AVUcu  gelatinous  pectio  acid  is  gently  healed  vi'''> ' 
excesa  of  cau>iio  poiash  or  soda  in  a  plaiiua  ciuciii^. 
browD'Ooloured  solution  is  soon  obtained ;  aodalMfl 
evaporated  to  dryness,  (he  pectie  acid  is  found  ilsMitM 
tirely  converted  into  oxalic  aeid. 

Tbo  neutral  peciatcs  o(  poto&h,  soila,  and  animoDi3.ti^ 
di~!solved  in  water,  arc  tepsratod  in  a  gelatinous  ^ 
solutum  by  alcohol,  ^u)<ir»  and  saline  Mrfulioas.  ka 

Pectie  acid  is  dcdtntiosed  ly  sulphuric  and  ah*** 
are  healed  togalhar,  muf  nitria  aeid  ceui'efta  it  arts 
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.v\  oxalic  acid,  &c.  Most  of  the  stronger  or  mineral  acids 
ilso decompose  the  saline  compound*  of  pectir  jcid;  but 
hi«  IS  not  Uw  eu«  with  the  (greater  number  of  thu  vegjt- 
able  acidi. 

Acfloriiog  to  Dr.  TboiBwn,  pwtio  aeitt  it  eoinpOMd  of— 


.F!!even  equivalents  of  carbon 
Sevvu  equivalents  of  bydfogeu 
T«n  miiivtleDto  of  oxjgoa  • 


«S 
7 

80 


BquivBloiit      .      .  153 

PF.CTINA'RTA,  T.i.i.nn  imne  for  a  penus  of //mpAi- 
rtttdee,  Cuvier's  fourth  lamily  of  his  Annflides  Tubierjiet, 
I*  int  order  of  his  Annelides.  The  Amj  hilritiJar  of  La- 
■trek  Ibrm  the  ibird  fomily  of  his  division  of  Sfidentartj 
ItHutidt,  the  otberi  being  the  Dor/tat id<r.  tlic  Ma!danid<r, 
ni  the  Serpulidtr.  I-aniarck'«  Arnphitrilid^  contain  the 
tnern  P»chnaria,  SabfUaria.  Terebet/a,  and  Amphilnte. 

(irneric  Chiiract^r.~K<j'\)  tvii  u-  i!  ir,  siibcylmdi if  il.  at- 
.>nua(ed  po»t»Tiorly,  having  on  each  hide  a  row  of  setife- 
ous  nipple-likc  appendages :  the  filaments  abort  and  fu&ci- 
ulnted.  The  anterior  part  wide,  rctusc,  obllqite^  vith  two 
ambs  (peifnes)  of  golden  spangles  (paittettn)  which  are 
en  brilhant  and  transverse.  Mouili  e! mgated,  bitabiated. 
urrounded  with  short  and  numerous  lenlaclcs.  Four  poc- 
nated  branelllB,  situated  externally  on  the  second  and 
htrd  wgrnent  of  the  body.  Tube  a  reversed  oone^  mem- 
tanoui  or  papyraeeoo*.  arenaeeona,  not  fixed,  tl^m.) 

Cuvier  "^taics  that  their  inlpstine.  whirh  very  nmplo 
nd  folded  ujvui  itiuif  many  time?,  is  oi(l:iiar;ly  liiled  WiUi 
iiid. 

Locality. — The  sea-coasts  of  temperate  and  warin  cli- 

Example.  Peetinaria  Betgiea.   Seea  of  Europe. 

Lamsrck's  Pfctiyfariee  are  the  Amphiftinet  of  Savipny, 
»  rhr'fi  f'i  ,nf  lit'  Osi.'t),  and  \hi-  Ov'. of  Li-ach,  accord- 
iftoCuTicr,  who  aiiimathei-is.  not  wuljuut  justice,  on  tliese 
erpalual  ebanges  of  names,  which,  he  remark'*,  are  Lkely 
f  end  ill  nnderiag  the  study  of  nooienclatuTe  roore  diili- 
■It  than  that  of  fhctii. 

PRLTINIBRANCHIA'TA,  Cuvic-r's  sixth  order  of 
'utropoils.  Tho  sesc?  are  separate.  The  respiialory 
•gans  consist  nearly  always  of  branchite  composed  of 
'mclloD  united  in  the  form  of  c^mbs,  and  are  concealed  in 
'lorsaj  caTity  widely  opened  above  the  head.  The  Pecti- 
Urmrhiata  are  nearly  all  furnished  with  turbinated 
lells,  the  aperture  of  which  is  sometitnes  entire,  some- 
me»  iiorcluil,  so:iiriiin<s  oanaliculatcd,  and  most  fre- 
juntly  capuule  of  being  more  or  less  closed  by  au  opcr- 
ildin'attached  to  the  foot  of  tbo  animal  posteriorly. 
This  order  fornoa  the  moat  numerona  diviMoa  of  |nutro' 
*ds.  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Bifiirol  fini- 
'I'e-*.  and  many  with  shells  simply  coniral.  Tiic  r  bran 
composed  of  numerous  leattots  ot  friiigcn  rangi;U  ia 
irallel  order  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  arc  attached,  oa  one 
fo,  or  three  linea  (according  to  the  genus),  to  the  ceiling 
4aibad)  of  the  pnlmonary  cavity,  and  which  opens  by  a 
t*at  scduliun  of  continuity  between  the  edge  of  the  mantle 
id  tiie  body.  Two  genera  only,  Cf/clo»(oma  and  Heli' 
nin,  have,  in  In  u  nf  bmnchito,  avascular  network  cover- 
g  tijc  plafond  of  a  cavity  in  other  respects  similar:  these 
« the  only  gieitera  that  respire  air  directly ;  all  the  others 
epire  water. 

An  the  RvtfniBmnekiata  bave  two  tentacles,  and  two 

f*.  firricd  *Tiiiiririics  on  particular  pedicles,  and  a  mouth 
the  firtn  of  n  proboscis  more  or  less  elongated.  The  in- 
omi&fcive  organ  of  the  male,  attached  to  ihe  right  side  of 
K  necit,  cannot  in  general  be  retracted  into  the  body,  but 
fcent  back  in  the  bnmehial  cavity,  and  is  sometimes  very 
[R^JTOMosTn'.iATA,  vol.  ix.,  ^McaV/U'nt  p.  454.]  Piilu- 
iw  alone  is  sible  t,>  retract  it  into  a  special  cavity  throu;;h 

•  on  Bee  pierced  at  it^rij^ht  tcntncle.  The  vlm  Iumi  a:iil  tlu' 
iluct  of  the  female  creep  also  along  -the  rij{ht  bide  of 

•  cavi^,  and  between  ihem  and  the  branehim  is  aparti- 
ilar  Organ  eempoaed  of  cellules  concealing  a  very  viscous 
Miottr,  serving  to  ^nn  a  common  envelope  which  endows 
le  eggs,  and  which  the  aiiinial  di-fM-il^  \vi;li  tlu-ni.  The 
"ns  of  this  envelope  or  luJui  an"  ofiuii  vc y  caiu|)licaicd 
■  1  «cry  sin(!ul;ir. 

Their  tongue  is  armed  with  small  hooks  and  wears  down 
^  hitdest  Bodies  1^  slow  and  repeated  firiniun. 
The  greatest  difference  between  these  animals  consists  in 
w  pmcDce  oE  absence  of  the  canal  ftirmed  by  the  pro- 


li^agalitui  of  the  edne  oF  the  pulmonary  cavity  of  the  left 
side,  and  which  is  carried  on  by  a  similar  caaa),  or  by  1 
notch  in  tlie  shell,  to  enable  the  animal  to  respiie  without 
quitting  ite  shelter.  There  is  also  this  diatlneiion  between 

tne  genera,  that  some  ore  without  an  operculum:  the 
species  too  diffor  from  each  othor  by  the  filaments.  f(iu^«», 
and  other  oi r-anu'tUs  u  liu  h  they  cany  on  their  head,  their 
foot,  or  their  niaitile.  iCuvier.)  For  an  enumacatioo  of 
the  families  and  genera  oompoaiii^  the  order,  see 
LOOY,  vol.  Xiv.,  p.  317. 

PECn'NID.B.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  detail  of  the 
genua  uhirh  it  i>  ottr  intention  to  notice  under  this  head. 
It  wiU  be  necea»'ary  u>  lend  the  student  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  organization  of  the  forms  composiay  tbo  tribe.  A  cooh 
mon  oyster  is  within  the  reach  of  every  mt,  end  a  aeaUop 
may  be  procured  by  most:  but  tfll  some  knowledge  of  tho 
soft  parts  crsntaincil  waliin  ih'--  *.liulls  i-,  obiained,  thu  ob- 
server sees  only  a  iimUuscous  ina-s  fnngu-d  W1II4  the  giils,  or 
what  is  vulijarly  ic.tned  tlie  bLaid.  A  general  view  of 
the  organizatiuM  uf  the  Pecltrndte  will  1m  fbund  in  tbt 
article  Conc  h  1  f  ka  ;  and  we  no  w  proceed  to  a  more  aainuto 
examinatiuo  of  the  airuetMie  of  these  Monomyarmn^. 

•  Where  constant  action  is  not  necessary,'  remarks  Joha 
Hunter,  in  his  (i  cali've  On  tJn^  BIxaI,  "  muscles  ali  no  are 
employed,  as  in  the  greater  number  of  laovitig  parts  in  most 
animals;  and  where  any  position  is  lequired  to  be OOOilaill* 
and  the  motion  only  occasional,  from  being  seldom  waated* 
there  elaxticity  b  alone  employed  for  the  purpose  of  eon> 
stant  position,  and  inusclos  fur  tlie  oica.-^ioiial  action.  Soma 
bivaUes  (a»  the  uy^leij  have  a  !.troni;  mu!>do  pai>&ing  b«>- 
lw«.>cn  the  shells  for  closit^:^  them  nccaiuoually ;  but  fur 
opening  them  no  muscles  are  made  use  of,  as  this  is  per- 
formed by  an  elastic  ligament  in  the  joint  of  the  two  shelK 
which  is  squeezed,  when  shot,  by  tbo  contraction  of  tho 
muscle;  and  wheu  the  muscle  ceases  to  contract,  the  elas> 
ticity  of  the  ligament  expanda  it,  ao  tliM  Uw  ahall  i» 
opened.' 

By  this  simple  but  betltltful  contrivance  the  ope*  state  of 
the  atoll,  wbich  is  necessary  fur  the  coUeetioit  oif  food  and 
the  pui  pii-cs  of  res)>iration.  &&,  beoomea  to  the  animal  • 

condiiiou  of  1.1  til.'  museum  of  ilie  Royal  Cidte^e 

of  Suigeuiis  la  Luadutk  {Pjig»ii)i'igical  Series}  ihu  udapta- 
tin  :s  well  »ccn.  No.  Hi  is  ilie  lou;^ttudiitat  section  of 
the  valves  of  au  oyster,  to  show  the  adductoi'  muacb  and  ili 
antagonist  the  elastic  ligameot  at  the  hinge^  aa  above  d** 
scnbiid  by  Hunter.   (Caf.,  vol.  i.) 

The  following  experiment  is  recorded  by  Sir  Anthony 
CaiM^It'.  Ill  a  j)air  of  froh  oystcr-shBlls,  weighing  348S 
graitiit,  ibe  entire  clastic  liganMOt  or  spiioi;  of  the  Ipngw 
weighed  three  grams  and  a  half;  tlweleelie  poew-r  of  thit 
spring  was  equal  to  the  pressure  of  three  ponmia  Ifieen 
ounces  aroirdujwis  when  placed  upon  the  cenira  of  the  dat 
\aUe.  and  c>  untied  ti>  tl<>-  aica  of  the  insertion  of  Iho  val> 
vuliik-  iuubcie.    (litt/iiiTiun  Oratiun,  1626.) 

No.  C'23  (of  tho  series  in  the  miiiwum  above  quoted)  ex- 
hibits the  aoft  parts  of  a  Scallop  (Pei^m  mammf,  Liim.),. 
from  which  the  left  lobe  of  the  mantle  and  the  correspond 
iiig  pdls  and  labial  ti>iiiai  los  have  been  removed  to  show 
the  alimciitar)  canal.  The  stomach,  which  is  laid  open,, 
exposes  the  apertures  by  which  the  bile  enters.  The  intes- 
tine may  be  traced  through  the  projecting  mass  of  ov*  tO' 
the  apex  of  that  part,  where  it  suddenly  returns  upon  itself ; 
then  winding  round  the  great  adduetor  nuMcle,  it  tennis 
notes  opposite  the  posterior  extremitiaa  of  tbo  branehitt.  A 
bristle  is  in^^crtcd  in  tbo  anus. 

The  respiratory  apparatu;*^  together  with  other  organs,  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  No  U'.^'i,  which  e.vhibits  the  soft 
pans  of  a  Scallop  (Pecten  maximut.  Linn.)  ii\iected.  The 
right  mantle>lobc  is  rellectetl  to  expose  the  branchite,  which 
are  seen  pi-oteete<i  by  the  mantle  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
branchial  membrane  is  very  delicate  in  this  species,  and  is 
MipjiuMi'd  by  numerous  close-set  horny  filameniK,  alont; 
v^tiicb  the  branchial  vessels  pass.  The  branchie  are  plac«d 
near  the  oircumfercnce  of  the  shell,  and  currents  of  sea- 
water  are  perpetually  driven  over  and  through  them  by  thn 
c diary  vibratioBB,  aided  by  the aetien of  tbeahell  and  mantla. 
Tho  lar^e  fu.jt  of  tlii*  species  is  placed  botw*een  thebraiichiirs 
which  are  luur  la  number,  two  on  each  side.  A  thick 
bristle  is  mscitt-d  at  the  mouth,  und  a  smaller  one  at  the 
opposite  sidi!  oi'  thu  digestive  canal.  No.  1000  is  a  similar 
injected  speciuicn,  but  with  the  right  mantle-lobe  wholly 
1  •'mov  ed,  to  show  the  branchis  of  that  aide  and  their  aup* 
^xji  ting  menhiMW;    Tbh  it  liMNde»  at  tiM  poMeiiov  md 
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of  the  branchito,  and  terminates  in  a  point  an(eu  ily, 
«b«rft  Ihe  brancbiv  are  lust  between  ihu  two  labial  mem- 

Mr.  Garner  considers  the  foot  of  Peclen,  Ste.,  to  be  an 
organ  for  the  pl•ehen^if>n  of  ilie  food,  colleclcd  by  the  vibra- 
tile  ciiiifi's  iu':u-  tho  iiiotitli.  It  lin^  but  one  slender 
muscle.  The  same  author  observes  that  it  is  evident  that 
in  the  Pteten  the  labial  gan|>lia  are  compound;  and  ho 
■tnieii  that  the  exereiory  organs  throw  oiT  rououa  and 
eOloui  ing  matter  an  vet)  as  caroonBto  of  lime,  which  lost  is 
ofien  fiiiin  1  in  tbem  in  the  form  of  concretions;  also  uric 
acid.  In  the  Pecten  a  minuta  orifiee  lead*  directly  on  each 
»idc  into  them.  The  ovidiicis  likewi-e  Liilt  r  iliL  in.  Abjv 
each  excrelory  sac  leads  into  a  single  transverse  cavity 
uniler  tbe  perieardiun.  The  orifice  of  the  excretory  o^ans 
ii  generally  near  the  posterior  muscle, and  tho  oviduct  more 
anterior.  The  ova  arc  discharged  into  the  excretory  organs. 
In  ih(}  Oustrr  tlie  vessels  do  not  seem  to  form  a  gland,  but 
throw  off  from  their  extremilies  distributed  to  the  mantle 
the  calcareous  matter  to  tbe  valves.  Garner  further  observes 
that  thote  LaawUibranchiala,  which,  like  the  common 
niunel.  are  exposed  on  the  bare  roeks  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air,  hvive  the  valves  fitting  to  each  oihcr  m  -it 
exactly,  prevcntinir  all  evapataiion.  \Vhen  the  viilvcs  jre 
open  at  any  puf,  the  muni  il  (  Mher  iiiliabils  deep  water,  as 
many  species  of  i^clen,  or  has  the  f  5wcr  of  burrowing  in 
the  mud  or  sand  when  left  dry  by  il  '  vhb  of  tliu  tide. 

No.  1388  in  tbe  Miisenm  of  the  Ro>al  College  of  Sur- 
geons iit  prepared  principally  to  exhibit  the  organ  of  toueli. 
It  consists  of  the  soft  j  riUs  of  a  Perteri  maximun  minutely 
injected.  The  left  lube  uf  tbe  mantle  and  corresponding 
branchia  have  been  removed,  showing  the  fleshy  orjian 
vbieh  protrudes  from  tbe  abdominal  surface  (the  foot). 
This  terminates  in  an  expanded  disk,  which  is  an  organ  of 
sdltcsion,  and  subseiTienl  to  motion  .i-,  wt  ll  im  touch.  Nu- 
niorous  mnall  tentacles  or  feelers  are  ;n  ranged  along  the 
thit  lconed  maruin  of  tlie  matr.lu  ;  ainl  l!  o  sense  of  touch  is 
further  exercised  by  the  highly  vascular  fimbriated  processes 
which  extend  from  e.-\ch  side  of  the  moutli,  and  arc  called 
the  lips.  Tbe  situatton  r>f  these  bps  i4  indicated  bj  a  bristle 
plaoed  in  tbe  mouth.   (Cat .  vol.  iii.) 

A  senes  of  lilj;li!y-fitui.heil  fi;;ures  illustralc  the  oin;mii/,a- 
tion  o(  Peel  en  lu  Mr.  GariiBr's  luetuoir.  abuve  aUu'Iiil  lu,  m 
the  second  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Z ualogical 
Society  of  London'  ipl.  xix.}.  Fig.  1  shows  the  animal  of 
PMen  opereulariw.  the  left  valve  removed,  and  the  mantle 
turned  up.  .Ml  thn  part's  aro  most  clearly  iiul:ca1cd  by  ilip 
letters  ul"  relerctice,  and  the  eye  s;!eflvs  iinticed  m  the 
article  CoHcAi/irra  are  well  --liown  m  llg.  1.  The  stoiiiat  ii, 
intestine,  liver,  ovary,  &c.,  of  Pecten  Hta-cimus  are  exhibited 
in  fig.  2.  Fig.  3  is  one  of  the  oc  elli,  or  eye-specks,  found  on 
the  margin  of  the  mantle  of  tbe  same,  with  its  optic  nerve 
nagniflra;  and  in  Rg.  4  all  the  btood-vessels  of  Pertm 
maxi»ui\,  excepting  u  set  of  iiiri;!'  veins,  situaft  d  up  .ii  llio 
muscle,  into  which  the  veins,  which  are  truncated  tu  the 
figtire,  enter,  are  beautifully  dii]  laved. 

Tbe  organisation  of  tbe  oyster  is  altogether  lower  than 
that  of  the  Ptetmt.  In  the  former  we  ml^s  the  well  de 
veloped  foot,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  eye-specks.  'The 
sbtUy  catiu  ut  the  oyster,'  observes  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  in 
his  eloquent  oration  above  alluded  to,  ' is  its  sole  seeiii ity, 
and  a  superior  delicary  of  touch,  dilfused  over  llie  wiiole  ol 
the  living  surfaces,  w  u  as  the  creature  of  every  danger,  and 
bids  tbe  closing  of  the  sonseleas  valves.  The  inward  or- 
ganisstron  is  equally  simple  with  the  exterior  forms,  and 
b'>th  are  stiitcil  lo  a  passive  life;  for  l  iciitiintiv e  Itcin^-,  dc- 
mau'l  evilll•;l<■e^,  uf  distant  tiling, — boioetinics  to  supply 
their  wanti,  and  on  other  occasions  to  inform  them  of 
danger ;  but  a  stationary  creature,  being  doomed  to  rely  on 
its  fixed  tesourees,  would  only  be  tantelined  by  evidences 
placed  beyond  its  control.'  Sir  Anthony  has  described  tlio 
orgaauation  of  the  soft  parts  in  so  lucid  a  manner,  that  his 
description  will  he  understoo^l  by  any  one  w  ho  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  and  will  follow  it  with  the  animal  bc- 
Ibre  him.  This  deicnjiiion  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
leader  in  tbe  words  of  tbe  lecturer,  as  being  more  adapted 
to  convey  clear  ideas  than  any  we  could  atibstitute. 

'The  o\stcr  animal,'  says  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  'is 
attached  lu  its  shells  by  a  very  conspicuous  mass  of  musole 
and  tendinous  ligament,  which  adheres  to  tho  centres  of  the 
insides  of  tbe  shells  ;*  and  around  this  middle  substance  all 
th«  othw  living  parte  an  afllxed«  Between  tJia  mwovhr 
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lig'ament  and  tho  hinge  of  the  shells,  the  cbief  bulk  of  lb 
body  is  situate  ;  it  occupies  the  great  coucavity  of  Uic  uMd 
valvo,  presenting  a  squared  mar^n  opponte  talfaehsi^ 
end  a  projecting  margin  along  its  two  swes,->ibt  wdumi 
the  body,  wbicn  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  sh^k, 
a  Iu<  --wurk  of  fat,  when  the  animal  is  in  pjod  cw,il.i:,' 
rcbt^iubling  that  of  tho  omentum  in  quadrupeds.  Vok  t.it- 
ginal  boidois,  proceeding  alike  from  the  upper  and  it» 
under  surfaces  of  tlie  body,  are  gradually  exu-nded  i«t^ 
edvanee  toward  tbe  ed^s  of  tbe  shells, — and  thc  v  funi\k 
outline  of  thn  e  oN|>anded  membranes,  called  ilie  iiu/ii^ 
or  cjrt'r/f  !  i  iiia;iil>').  which  occupy  the  Uatled  and  Suttr 
pnrtii<iis  of  ilie  -iie,l>,  ais'l  fold  uver  the  water- lung*,  ten*- 
branchia:  ov  giUs.  As  ihere  ate  some  parts  of  tbe  icira 
and  of  its  sludls  Whicii  differ  on  the  tuu  suies  or  twiJ^rv . 
beeoniM  neosuary  to  deftue  a  rigJU  and  a  l^t  lide.  U  ■ 
oyster  be  ploeed  with  its  concave  sbelt  downwtri.  ui 
havin;;  the  liin^e  next  tlic  (.b-crvor,  the  ri^hlawirS 
sides  will  then  be  dcleruiine<d.  i  iiv  lou^  fuldj  of  tl>i?p 
Hum  become  united  on  the  right  side,  nearly  opposite  ii 
muscular  ligament, — and  they  form  an  eulrsnoelo  Um» 
tcrior  of  the  hranehio'.  which  may  be  named  the  Irnda 
porc/i.  When  the  .«hells  arc  oxj  anded,  the  cavitt  ofui 
brancbi.il  tube  become?*  necce'.arily  <hl;ited,  aod  tiii» 
sions  a  rush  ul' water  into  all  tlio  iiitcrnal  pvuix'r  hnaiji 
ve-sels,  while  (he  o;;'ei-  surtaccs  of  those  gilts  are  tlii»i#i 
fivsh  supplies  oi  wuier  at  each  opening  andcloftii>et;iii< 
shells.  This  simple  and  efiecttve  mechanism  at  ihei 
water-bellows  is  like  the  other  all-wise  providing  of  tea 
polcnce." 

'  At  the  upper  squared  end  of  the  bt>dy.  the  mitia 
borders  appear  to  be  glandular,  and  these,  together 
middle  follicle,  seem  appointed  to  form  the  elastic  ii^uar: 
or  spring  of  the  hinge.  The  two  ansles  of  this  txd  ef  tk 
o)sier  lire  slightly  attached  to  buth  the  ujjjier and uai*: 
hhell-,  by  tile  upi;er  and  i;nder  surlacc-i  of  liicsc  angtUf  a- 
ticmiiics  ;  but  those  adlieMms  are  m  t  muscular. ike;  v: 
merely  close  contacts,  and  only  uccusioiully  used  to 
the  glandular  parts  touch  the  elastic  ligament  of  (be  baa 
At  tbe  upper  and  of  tbe  body,  and  on  its  left  tiiit,  dMsr 
ginsi  bonlersare  more  extended  than  upon  tbecmmes 
n:;Iit  side,  ^-.nd  the  top  of  this  border  fonus  a  hoodavrri:' 
lauuUi,  where  two  pans  of  leaf  like  lips  are  piiiccd,  w 
direct  tbe  casually  presented  food  into  the  throat.  T.^ 
marginal  borders  on  the  left  sides  descend  lo  km  ii* 
patltam,  and  they  meet  and  ooalesce  with  thcsi  Inadt 
liL^ht  fides  at  the  Iravchmf  p  rch.  In  the  miid&^ 
twcen  the  folds  (A  tlie  ]>allium  uu  the  n.'l.t  side,lW* 
cuiitact  wr.ii  tbe  central  muscle,  the  (ciin.iiiil  uitt>'-' 
dest  ends,  and  its  opcniug  or  anus  is  situate  at  tbcrair'^ 
of  the  branchial  porcb. 

'The  bronchia,  or  proper  gills,  consist  ol  ibar  •t^' 
sized  folds,  enclosed  by  the  palnum.   Theie  biHKUea* 
tend  from  between  tlie  j  al.n,  er  lips  ut"  the  ruoalb.cn 
left  side,  to  tbe  juachous  oi  the  paUtaiu,  «n  ti  c  1. 1 
side,  where  it  forms  the  branchial  porch.    Tlie  iim  - 1' 
these  gills  are  joined  to  the  insertions  of  tlic 
where  its  two  folds  adhere  to  the  central  teniloa,»i'u  ^) ' 
strf.ctine  a  lar^-e  braTirhial  cavity  is  fjrrncd,  intoals^ 
smaller  branchial  tubes  open  by  luur  diUin't  rowsofW*^ 
cacliof  thcui  all'i'.led  lo  cue  plait  of  the  j^h[>-  WbeL-:-' 
lii|iiiil  is  forced  iutu  the  bronchial  cavity,  it  spirit  uu-' 
11 II I  jieroiis  distinct  pores  along  tbe  convex  edges  uf  it^^'  t  ' 
and  these  pttfes  aeverallv  eorrespoad  with  the  ^ 
assigned  to  each  plait  of  Ibebrancbin.— so  ^'T? 
water  passes  from  the  branchial  cavity  straight  throo^"' 
tubes  uf  the  gills  into  the  open  8i>acc  bctwceo  \\«^<«^* 
the  palliuiu,  without  returning.    This  water  rcspir*"^"  ' 
probably  a  chemical  action  upon  the  elcracnts  of 
itself,  and  not  nn  abstraction  of  air,  becauic  o)jt£»^ 
.snc!i  like  arntna's  (iflen  reside  at  extreme  depth* lal^** 
n'aerc  the  pisjsauie  upou  gaseous  maiter  \\oiild  be»|*/'" 
obstacle.' 

•The  heart  of  tbe  oyster  is  seated  within  a  fr«  ff*^ 
which  is  buuiulcd  by  an  arch  of  tho  body,  formed  b«ei««° 
the  great  valvular  muscle  and  tbe  mass  vhkb  u 
by  the  liver  and  stomach.  Two  remarkable  munwW'*' 
btb  lo  this  heart :— its  contained  fluid  or  "'^?°|^ 
coagulate  spontaneously,  and  it  holds  m  sulu!»^n 
proportion  of  sea  salt  with  tho  surrouutliiig  "  •'  ^  \ 
muscular  flesh  of  tlie  ventricle  of  tbe  heart  t*  ^^'"^ 
tender,  like  that  of  an  incubated  chick  ui  ii>  "'^'^ 
Tba  ttvrtctea  an  of  a  Uaeh  cohrar  throtighpot 
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>t  peealiarity  not  eMjr  to  be  explained.  The  arterial  and 

eiiuiu  syticm*  rvscroblc  Ihwe  of  the  whole  tribe  of  molliu- 
\v.i  Acephala:  but  the  sirigiihrilictf  of  each  species  are 
,;;"hm1!  tij  LK-  ir.n  .jd.  b<;i'au-o  ilif  vc&scU  are  too  delicate  to 
dmil  gro>«  injections,  and  those  uf  more  refined oompoaitioii 
le  apt  to  past  out  of  the  Taieulw  tubei^  and  by  e«ifavaw> 
sua  to  spoil  their  diatinetiMM. 

'Within  iba  body  are  Ibe  atonaeh  rod  lifer,  oecupyin}; 

s  frinripal  bulk.  The  stomach  cmsi^sts  bf  u  sinuous 
ivity,  subdivided  by  alternate  prDjectioiis  ami  clefts, 
laptc'd  tu  euoh  <>>licr,  and  iii  iho!>e  »pace:>  1  have  generally 
lUuU  a  detached  piece  uf  cartilage,  whom;  uilice  may  be  that 
raaaialing  in  the  trituration  of  the  food,  beratike  the  in- 
iriorof  the  itomacb  it!«elf  presents  sttnilar  cartilaginous 
rojeclions.  The  intestine  is  a  simple  tube  coiled  round 
\e  stoinacli  and  the  ii\ei-:  il  bcj^ias  ;it  llie  lo.ver  and  left 
]dut  ilie  Hlumach,  and  tennintitei>  at  the  branchial  purc-b; 
it  lin^'cd  with  umber-coloured  bile  throughout  its  course, 
be  liver  ia  the  moet  conapieiMMia  aitd  the  laigeat  of  ell  the 
landular  ori^na  assigned  to  ^fais  tribe  of  animala;  it  every- 
beie  i  iriouivlA  the  stomach,  and  by  obvious  pores  dis- 
:a.-:;cs  lU  biU-  into  every  space  uf  that  cavity,  coloiirin;'  the 
jti  L'.iU  of  ati  uiuber-brown  liuo.  Externally,  the  liver 
iliibils  a  regular  series  of  e<)ual-eiied  granules,  Vrhich 
lay  be  shown  by  boiling  the  animal,  and  then  tearing  olT 
t  loosened  exterior  covering.  The  inward  structure  pre- 
mi»  Biburescent  ves»^els,  w  Inch  converge  into  the  excretory 
ucts  a*  they  ajipioat  h  the  stomach.  Il  is  worthy  of  no- 
i-v,  that  the  minute  vessels  uf  the  liver,  in  all  crea- 
ire«,  assume  an  acinated  or  grapc-like  figure,  similar  to 
nt  which  is  common  to  all  the  higher  oidera  of  animals, 
eth  the  aurlbee  of  the  animal  in  eontaet  with  the  eon* 
ive  and  that  in  coniai  t  with  the  flat  sliell  prci^ont 
iniilar  part:*,  and  the  cavity  for  lod^ini^  the  hcail  is  equally 
1IJUM.-1I  to  the  inner  surface  of  eat  h  shell.  A  cone  sliaped 
ileniion  of  the  body  winds  along  tlie  left  aide  of  the  mus- 
clar ligauent ;  it  baa  a  tubular  eavily,  trbieh  conmnni- 
ttas  with  the  alimentary  passap;e9 ;  it  resembles  the  re- 
loduetife  parts  in  the  scallop,  and  u  an  obscure  likeness  of 
!m)  foot  in  sijine  other  Arephalit.' 

'Oysters  are  cou:>idercd  to  be  per ferlly  androgynous.  .  .  . 
"I'cy  are  fifipalOU^  and  their  >oung  are  found  within  the 
n^Ml  piwagaa^  and  between  the  folds  of  the  euverlet, 
ving  toe  month*  of  Jane  and  July,  in  this  elimate.*  In 

*  first  slate,  the  oyster  exhibits  two  seraiorbicular  films 
f  transparent  sliell,  whieh  aro  cuiitiiiually  opening  and 
-o^uii^  ai  rci^ular  intervals.  The  whole  brood  are  associated 
igeiher,  by  being  involved  in  a  visetd  slime,  and  in  thai 
Ma  called  "  The  Spat."  It  being  oommon  among  vivipa- 
Mnanimalsor  this  kind  to  have  their  spawn  posited  in  con- 
Kt  Vilb  the  lungs,  the  involving  slime  serves  as  the  first 
niriroent,  and  wo  may  infer  that  the  foetal  food,  so  in 
uciiccd  by  the  gills,  is  at  the  same  time  a  respiratory  supply 
>  the  imMrfoctly  formed  young.' 

'  The  eroinor  aubstani'o  principally  conoeroed  with  sen- 
wity  is  small  in  i)roi>uriion  to  the  oolk  of  an  oyster.  It 
Jniists  of  two  minute  <leiache;l  nodules  or  ganglions,  each 
*vmg  a  few  slender  nervous  fibrils  passing  in  ladii  to  the 
v>giit>ouring  parts  ;  the  largest  ganglion  is  aAxed  to  the 
i^l'i't.  showing  that  the  chief  preserving  attaa  i«  gitran  to 
*i  the  articles  of  Ibod/ 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  further  informs  us  llmt  t1ie  b>idy  of 
1*  oyster  is  entirely  covered  by  one  cuntmuouh.  luembiane, 
iiicli  extend-;  to  the  margins  of  the  pallium,  and  embraces 
xliin  Its  folds  all  the  vessels  and  parts  belonging  to  that 
pparatus.  Several  traneparant  arWeaeing  blood-vesseb 
n  traced  between  this  outer  membrane  and  the  substaneas 
'thebody,  and  on  the  p  ilpi  or  hpn.   The  marginal  bor- 

*rt  of  the  pallium  are  n  >t  atlarhcd  to  the  shells  but  they 
•cupy  tlie  whole  range  of  their  inner  circumteiences,  and 
mjveable  towards  the  edges  of  tlieahellsor  retmctible 
ai!>crction.  Two  arrangemenis  of  muada  appear  alonu 
>«  Ixitc  borders  of  the  pallium ;  ono  set  of  raoseular  fibres 
••a  a  longitudinal  band  of  several  lines  in  brcadtli. 
fisnes  to  gather  up  and  shorten  the  outline  uf  the  pal- 
u>  vhan  it  la  lettactad;  the  other  ia  m  aeriaa  of  muscles 

*  AirihoDjr  rfia-^rki  llul  i'.  ■  .(  if  •  1  uaM-  nd.  tl..  r  any  ani.nil  pu.-.^.i-« 

*  <^«;»l>iliiir  iai|ircciMUoj{  umII.  and  luUucn  roMoas  fut  Hw  diMibt.  Um 
r.'!i^''^y"«— *  CNisleMiiMSis  iMHSMtydmdMed  lu  ib»  um 
o^<*iMt. (Ml iImI lMdl«1dnl la •eiHw.vv do *aS SM Um Jifficulty.  VUnu 
**'  fircumiUucM  •»  cxpabla  of  rvpraducini  th»  ii|mi<>i ;  .lud  iiDtcM 
•"uueinrm-nw  b<t  »ii|>po-cd  to  prrvidc-  tlie  ambirBt  ••l«r.  a  uippu%iiiou 

^  9"  —mut  at  ssao}  lattTkuoiK  «•  do  bol  sat  Imiw  a  SscA  Ml4fo- 


passing  from  the  margin  and  ladlattlig  towarda  Iba  gnat 
eential  muscle. 

•  The  musrular  parts  of  these  radiated  muse'e*,'  con- 
tinues Sir  Anthony,  'extend  a  few  lines  wiihm  ilioso  of 
the  longitudinal  bands;  they  are  obviuu&ly  retractors,  or 
opponents  to  the  marginal  protrusions  of  tlie  |>allium,— and 
each  bundle  of  their  musclus  is  attached  to  a  small  tendon. 
These  tendons  form  a  hiee-work  by  lateral  junctions  with 
esch  other,  until  tlje  whde  aiv  enllectcrl  inio  (wn  pruu  iiml 
cords,  whieh  aro  ci/iiveij;ed  t<i;;ctiier.  and  fnuiiiv  msoricd 
into  the  left  skIcs  el'  the  eentral  nuisciilur  liir  injeal.  Th;K 

Elfxus  of  tendons  resembles  that  of  the  cxien»urs  of  tl:e 
unian  flngen,  but  their  subdivisions  in  the  oy  ster  consist 
of  savaml  series,  and  those  whieh  are  joined  to  the  muscles 
ore  exeeedin^ly  multiplied.  From  observing  the  living 
oyster,  it  is  evident  tlut  these  radiated  niustles  are  exc  ited 
to  contract,  when  touched,  and  that  each  stimulated  part 
hauls  up  a  tuck  of  the  border  of  tlie  pallium,  and  by  a  eon* 
tinuity  with  adjacent  tendons,  every  touched  point  novas 
and  aicltaa  similar  neighbouring  and  ullied  muscles,  so  as 
to  withdraw  a  larger  portion  of  the  pallium  from  niinoy- 
ance.  The  use  of  all  these  anangemeiits  iippear.-.  tu  be  for 
the  protection  of  the  living  animal,  sint  e  the  uniable  nius- 
cubr  borders  ot  the  pallium  are  not  only  adapted  to  with- 
draw <Aem«p/r(i  from  hurtful  impressions,  but  by  pulling^ 
the  associated  tendons  against  the  eentral  muscle,  it  be- 
comes likewise  excited,  and  immediately  closes  the  valves.' 

'  Along  the  borders  of  each  l'<d  1  of  the  pallium,  and  pro- 
jecting from  both  edges  of  their  margins,  arc  two  rows  of 
papilla},  which  are  sometimes  to  be  sicn  distended  with 
water,  and  at  other  times  they  are  coUapeed  into  a  fringe- 
like aubstanre.  In  the  distended  state.  the>o  papillae,  or 
nipnlcs,  often  eject  water  from  a  pue  at  the  poitit  ot  each, 
and  then  collapse.  The  mt;\en=enc  jKirtvms  of  the  pal* 
hum  are  fixed  toilic  central  muscle  and  tendon;  they  each 
consist  of  two  plates  of  the  general  investing  membrane, 
and  they  embrace  the  tandoiia  of  the  radiated  marginal 
muscles.  Between  these  membranous  plates  there  are 
non-adbering  spaces,  like  those  between  the  / m  and  dura 
maiert  of  the  human  brain,  and  from  being  occasionally 
found  distended  with  water,  they  have  been,  as  /  believe, 
faltely  called  "  abtortnng  voisels."  These  spaces  appear  10 
be  truly  cellular,  and  not  continuous  tubes,  Ibr  thm*  eoai> 
munteata  with  eaeh  other  laterally,  and  thus  resemble  the 
tubular  cells  of  the  mrf'Wi  '•j  ofi^'ti).-,inii  penis,  just  bcfvJio 
they  are  converted  luio  veui>.  '1  be  u-v  of  the  cellular 
structure  of  these  ir.esenlei  ie  membranes  li.  to  protrude  the 
margins  of  the  pallium  by  the  force  and  direction  of  in* 
jected  water;  for  when  the  mesentery  of  the  pallium  is  SO 
distended,  the  fringed  borders  are  pushed  to  the  margins  of 
the  shells.  This  action  is  more  directly  manifested  in  ihi» 
s\{jh(in  of  tlie  PA'//fif  I)artylii<;.  \  ditiyy  ^^li  ii  c.iIoi  ring 
nutter  appears  irregularly  dispersed  through  the  larger 
convex  ranges  of  the /mArttf,  and  it  a]>peius  to  be  the  same 
as  the  tinging  substance  of  tba  scales  belonging  to  tba 
upper  or  flat  sndL  Plipillm  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
oyster  may  be  seen  in  the  syphons  of  Pholnies,  in  the 
/resh-tcaler  iiiuti,el,  in  Arimur,  antl  in  several  uilier  m  .l- 
lusca.  The  outer  sut  luces  t/f  the  pallium  are  occasionally 
found  adhering,  at  uncertain  places,  to  the  inside  of  the 
shells ;  but  this  cohesion  depends  wholly  iipun  cXota  eon* 
tact,  and  it  only  happens  where  the  shell  is  undergoing 
repair,  or  whace  it  is  augmenting;  in  no  instance  does  the 
substance  of  the  pallium  mingia  with  tba  shelly  materials. 
[Shbli..] 

PsCTBin. 

Pecten.  (Lamarck.) 

Animal  subrotund.  not  thick  ;  labaa  of  the  mantle  very 
dclicale,  disunited  throughout,  thickened  on  the  borders, 
nnd  furnished  with  many  rows  of  lleshy  cili.i.  bftwccn  v.  huh 
are  rej^ularly  disposed  a  series  of  sinuoth  oculit  .rni  tuli  r- 
cles  ;  branchiiB  large,  decomposed  iniodelached  fil.ui  i-uis; 
the  small  foot  dilated  at  its  exircmity ;  mouth  rather  large, 
oval,  surrounded  with  projecim^  and  deeply  cut  lips,  and 
furnished  nn  i  ^xrix  m'K-  witli  n  |>iiir  of  triangular  palps,  IrUtt* 
rated  at  llicir  extremuy.    ( lie>lia)c*.) 

Generic  Character.  -Shell  free,  regular,  inequivalve, 
aunculated;  lower  margin  transverse,  strai^iit;  umbones 
contiguous.  Hingt  toothless ;  cardinal  pit  entirely  inter* 
nal.  trigonal,  and  receiving  the  li<'ament.  (Lim.) 

Geographical  Disiribuiion, — The  Pectens  M;e  widely 
diffuara,  and  speeiaa  an  to  ba  found  in  tha  aaoa  of  meal 
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climates.  Though  there  U  a  general  Bimilitude  in  the  shells 
of  the  numerous  species  which  at  once  shows  to  what 
getuu  the  animal  belongs,  the  varieties  of  form  and  colour 
uic  iiinnite,  and  thopecics  arc  in  many  instances  very  ditii- 
cull  to  be  defined,  though  the  eye  of  an  acute  observer  wdl 
at  once  determine  difTerenccs  which  iho  pen  cannot  convey 
without  some  difDculiy,  it'  it  succeed  in  niakini;  the  dificr- 
tnces  understood  at  all.  The  colours  of  some  are  most 
vivid  and  beautifully  varief^aied,  whiUt  those  of  others  again 
arc  sombre.  The  shells  of  some  are  stout  and  heavy,  of 
others  licht,  and  some  are  nearly  as  transparent  as  glasH 
(Pccten  vitreus.  Gray,*  and  Pecten  vitreus.  King,  for  ex- 
ample). The  depths  at  which  they  have  been  hiibcrto 
found  range  from  the  surface  to  twenty  fathoms.  Pecten 
vitreus  (Kuig),  which  occurred  everywhere  in  the  Strait  of 
Mu^alhaens,  was  found  attached  to  the  leaves  of  I'uciu  gi' 
gauteut,  and  formed,  with  other  mollusks,  the  food  of  the 
steamer  or  racehorse  duck  (Microptei  i  bracAi/f.tenu  and 
Putachonicus).  The  bottoms  haunted  by  the  Pectcns  have 
been  found  to  be  sands,  sandy-mud,  and  mud. 

Utility  to  Man.— As  an  article  of  food  the  ^nns  is  gene- 
rally Useful.  On  our  own  southern  coasts,  where  the  sea  is 
])rodigal  of  its  cunttibutions  to  the  table.  Pectens  are  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  and  w  hen  well  treated  by  a  good  cook 
make  a  rich  and  sapid  dish,  as  might  le  expected  from  the 
name  of  them  when  so  prenaied,  '  Quins.'  The  St.  James's 
Cockle  Shell,  Pecten  Jacohorus,  was  formerly  the  bodge  of 
the  pilgrim  who  had  been  to  the  liuly  Land. 

LinnoDus  separated  this  extensive  genus,  that  is,  the 
Pectens  properly  so  called,  into  three  sections: — 1.  The 
aunculated  equdateral  Pectens.    2.  The  Pectens  with  one  | 
auricle  ciliato  spinous  within.   3.  (Imluding  Lima)  Pectens  | 
with  their  valves  more  (gibbous  on  one  side  than  on  the  | 
oilier.    Of  the  first  of  these,  Perl,-ii  Juccbceut  and  Pecten  i 
/yp/zroncc/c*  are  examples ;  of  tho  si  iund,  Pecten  PalUuin, 
tlio  well  know  n  Ducal  Mantle  of  collector!* ;  and  of  the 
third,  Pectines  ftavicann  and  fasciata.  Linn. 

Lamarck  divided  the  genus  into  two  sections  only  : — the  I 
first  containing  the  species  with  the  ouritlcs  equal  or  nearly 
equal  ;  the  second  consisting  of  those  which  have  the 
auricles  unequal.  l*hc  species  cited  as  examples  of  the  first 
and  second  divisions  of  Linnirus  will  serve  as  illustrations 
of  this  arrangement.  I 

M.  de  Blainvillo  .separates  the  Pectens  into  four  sub- 
divisions:—!. {Lcs  Pelerines)  those  species  which  are  very 
inequivalve ;  the  left  volvc  being  very  Hat  ( Pecten  Jacohccua, 
&c.).  2.  (Les  Soles)  Equivalvc  species  which  do  not  gape 
{Pecten  Pleuronccles).  3.  Species  whose  two  valves  are 
nearly  equally  concave,  but  the  riglit  rather  the  least,  and 
having  its  inferior  auricle  less  wide  than  that  of  the  left,  so 
as  to  produce  a  sort  of  notch,  fur  the  passage  of  the  byssus, 
ns  he  thinks  (Pectinei  gilibus  and  glaber).  4.  Species  with 
striae  parallel  to  their  border  {P.  orbicuiiris,  fossil). 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  makes  the  divisions  five :— I .  Both  valves 
convex,  equal  or  nearly  in  size  (Pecten  turgidus).  i.  One 
valve  tiat.  the  other  deep  or  convex  (P.  Jacoba-us).  3.  Both 
valves  rather  convex,  not  meeting  all  round  {P.  Pleura- 
tiectes).  4.  Both  valves  convex,  but  unequal  in  sizel/Vc- 
tinet  bi/rons  and  aurantiacus).  J.  Irregular,  apparently 
adherent  by  the  outside,  but  only  taking  the  form  of  what- 
ever it  is  attached  to  in  consequence  of  being  close  pressed 
to  it  iPe-len  Pusio,  Hinnitcs). 

The  same  author  states  his  belief  that  all  the  Pectens  are 
attached  by  a  byssus,  although  it  is  seldom  observed,  even 
in  the  living  specimens.  lie  accounts  for  this  circumstance 
however  by  su|ipo!.iiig  that  tlieir  atlachinent  by  the  byssus 
is  very  slight,  and  he  relates  that  he  has  seen  theiu  attach- 
ing their  threads  by  means  of  their  small  and  slender  foot. 
Many  of  the  Pectens,  ho  adds,  have  a  row  of  small  sharp 
teeth  on  that  side  of  the  shell  under  the  ear  which  forms  a 
].art  of  the  sinus  for  iho  byssus.  Ho  had  in  a  previous 
number  of  his  Genera  stated  his  certainty  that  Lima  is 
Rtiacbed  by  a  byssus,  but,  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  Pecten 
is  nat.    (Sec  Lima,  post.) 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  genus:  — 

Pecten  Juobfpus. — Shell  inequivalvc,  rather  llattcned 
above,  with  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  aiigulated  rays;  those 
of  the  lower  valve  longitudinally  sulcated.  Often  agreeably 
variegated. 

•  Mr.  nr»y'i  Ptrtrn  ritrrct,  which  hai  tlie  priority,  wai  imbliihrd  id  lb« 
App«iMlU  toCipialn  »  »rr>'»  •  Voyage*  (IMi},  amuDj(  th«  auimal*  which  w«r» 
twiDd  wlihin  the  .\rttir  Circle,  ll  li  «inijolh.  aoU  difltiTUI  fioni  Caplun  Kijl('t 


L'mUty.—lhi  seas  of  Europe.   ( Possil  in  Itily.) 


Peelen  Pfeuronertes. — Shell  subcquivalrc,  ralin::  tla. 
smooth  externally,  somewhat  convex  on  bulh  side*. 

This  species  has  the  upper  valve  always  coloured,  ft-- 
rally  reddish  or  rich  reddish  brown,  and  the  lonw  <a 
white,  whence  its  name.  In  the  iiiside  of  the  valvcin 
projecting',  radiated,  somewhat  distant  ribs. 

Lnculity. — East  Indian  Seas.  (Fo-isil  in  FrauM,  ni- 
Paul  Trois  Chateaux,  department  of  Drome.) 
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re  l,  w  iih  from  20  to  22  convex  njrS.  Whldl  •MIOnMwlMtt 

lUf^o  c  al  Iheir  side^  and  iiitenlicm, 
LorxiIiiy.—TUe  Ailanlic  and  Amertean  oeMM. 
Pecten  orbicularis. —  SlxcW  huborluctilar,  depressed, raO;-? 
convex,  with  transverse  coact-i^ric  sinno  on  one  valve,  the 
other  valve  trooolh  ;  no  rajs,  (l-'uisil:  England— WilUliire, 
Devixes;  Sussex,  cbalk  fomatiuit;  France— Couluiuui, 
BMT  Ums.  Apprwdunf  JPnten  ft^uronedm.} 


,  reclM  Oifaiculnte. 

Th«  rerent  apeeiM  tre  nuij,  cad  the 
fnbMy  more  Uian  tbo  recent. 

Fossil  Peetens. 

M.  Dcsbayes,  In  his  Tables,  |;i\es  the  number  of  living 
ipecies  as  67,  and  that  of  Uie  foaail  (tertiary)  as  60,  of  which 
Ptetint$  Jaeobieut,  LaunnHU  fteurontttet,  opercuiwit, 
in/hxus,  Vdriux,  nniatus,  c^arctatiis,  Ilruei,  Damasii,  dm- 
tms,  Pttxio,  and  nudosus,  ;iu;  n  i  ordt'd  by  inni  as  species 
f.uii  l  boih  living  and  fossil  (teiiiui) ).  Tiie  form  is  found 
|iM}il  in  most  of  ibc  strata  from  the  cr^ig  to  the  oolitic  series 
inclusive. 

Tliu  number  of  resiot  species,  including  that  which  be- 

oiiga  to  the  ^c^u«  Hinnites  given  in  Desliayes'a  edition  of 
Utnju  k,  is  only  01,  and  ilijl  of  the  .species  fossil  only  is 
'S.   Thf  e  numbers  appear  la  be  below  ihemark,  allowing 
T  \anoCies  recoriied  us  species  (such  OS  P.  AfMOb  Lam., 
<iiich  that  zoolo;;ist  constden  (o  be  only  an  impoTetished 
^riety  of  P.  variut),  for  Mme  reeent  apeeiea  (P.  viireus. 
'm,  P.  vitreua.  King,  and  P.  Indirus,  Desh  .  and  e:glit 
f tcies  rccordtsd  by  Mr.  «.  B.  Sowerby  from  Mr.  Cuiiiiiii,''s 
•jlleclion  in  Zool.  Proc,  1H3j.  for  examnle)  arc  not  iii- 
cried.   Then   of  fossil  species   we  fina,   for  instance, 
<o  mention  of  R'cfrii  Deshaysii  or  P.  Lt/rlU  (Lca>,  nor 
if  P.  ctmpositus,  P.  MiiieriUMd  /'.  StulcAburiMut,  noted 
u  l)r.  Fitton':>  Sij<:lematie  and  Slritigmj'hical  Lift  o/Fo*- 
(below  the  chalk),  an  l  fl;;iired  in  his  excellent  memoir.* 
?or  fossil  specii  J,  the  rea  ler  is  furilicr  referred  to  Min. 
-on.,-  .Maiiu.ll's  'rahular  Aiian^^fnrn!      the  Organic  Re- 
mn*  o/  the  County  "f  Sii.s9/'.r  (' Geol.'  Trans.,   vol.  iiL, 
Mienea);  Philli(>!i's  illuslmUovs  of  the  Geology  <^  York- 
Hn;  ami  Lf»n»dale'a  memoir  On  the  Oolitic  District  of 
fcll  (•  Oeol.  Trans.,'  rol.      2nd  scries) ;  Lea's  Cnntribu- 
MN«  /  >  C'f  'i)!{y  ;  Von  Bueh's  Pcir>/ncli^>;it  RerunUifs  en 
Mrtque  (toL,  lierliu,  lt»J')):  and  the  wucks  of  Knorr  and 
MdAm. 

TIiNMTES.    (D-.  Tiiinct'.') 
Mr.  G.  13.  Sov.erby,  i.i  iiis  p  , [  vv  on  //'< ^/^^'f^^,  in  the  ■  Zou- 
■>,' ral  Joiii  iial  '  (vol.  iii.),  sa)  l>,  ' 'J'he  e\uinin;il:iiu  oi' d  iiuiii- 
of  s|»teiinciis  of  tliiee  or  four  decidedly  congeneric 

E'es  have  cuit<lucted  lue  to  the  results  which  will  bo  ex- 
jed  in  the  foUowioK  observations :—Fi[at(l  must  inform 
nturalista  that  one  of  our  commonest  British  shells,  to 
!uch  neillier  M.  Dcfmnie  nor  Mr.  (Iray  has  referred, 
I-'  ngs  lolhis  ^;eiiun,  naniel},  P'c.'i;;/  /Vv.')  otsomc,  I'.distor- 
-'  -'1  olliers.  The  singular  manner  in  which  this  shell  almost 
■•Qitaally  becomes  pressed  to  and  takes  tbo  shape  of  the 
bbslanees  to  which  it  adheres,  and  the  extremely  rare  oo- 
onenrc  of  i\n  opportunity  of  observing  its  byssus,  may  have 
iven  iisc  to  the  idea  of  iu  being  adherent  by  its  outer 
irfa»'e  X)  thl/^o  subsl;\ncei,  whereas  tiie  eor.trary  is  really 
tie  case,  as  is  proved  by  the  veiy  •,  ouu/,  specimens  which 
lerer  bav«  any  appearance  of  auiiLi<:ii'.  uuier  surface.  The 
ame  circuinstance  occurs  in  lUe  kbelU  called  UitaUtes  by 
f.  Dcfhince:  Mr.  Cray's  ignorance  of  il  has  undoubtedly 
II  the  ea  i-r  of  leadin<;  hun  to  dcscnbc  them  as  adhe- 
-lU  by  ihe.r  outer  surfaci  -,  iu;  I  i  ot  by  a  by^suT,'  &c,  Mr. 
'OMeibythen  piopj'es  ati  :ciii  ...l>d  generic  cliaraeler  for 
liiiniics  (fom.  i'ttctiuidsD),  iu  which  be  describes  tlie  shell 

*  adksring  try  a  byutu^  and  gives  a  list  of  five  speeiaa, 

*  'OHOTvalion*  on  tome  o(  iIm  Stntii  liswrwalhs  OhaBi  sad  Cfctad  Orika 
idw  a(i>itla-£Mt  of  KugUnJ.*  by  UiUkB  Hwqr  VlMaB*  lI.D„V.R4w  kc. 
IVrsiL  Ofwf-  A)«*8udi«riM,  nl.t«.) 


IJinmtet  Putio  (AwiiW  Patio— P.  diitorftu  of  iome)  bc!i.j 
the  lakt  The  same  author,  in  liis  Genera,  spoakinK  of  P. 
Ptuio,  says,  'Irregular,  apparently  adherent  by  the  outside, 

but  only  lakinc;  the  furm  of  w  liotcvcr  it  is  atiacbed  to  in 
coiiaequencc  of  beini,'  clufc  pios&ed  to  it.  This  has  ^icniK 
nUly  been  thoiielii  to  l)eli)nf;  to  the  Sf  oudylidcP,  and  has 
been  named  Uinnilet  by  Defraiice.  We  have  however 
provitd  it  to  be  a  Pecten.    See  Zool.  Joum* 

M.  Rang  notices  HiitmUM  aa  fiisail  only. 

If.  Dashayes,  in  hii  liatedttion  ef  Lamarck,  thus  definaa 
tht»  gt'niis: — 

.Ji;i>rW  unknown. 

b  'u'U  oviil,  irregular,  adhcrint^  by  the  right  valvc,  iner]ui- 
viive,  subequilateral,  perfectly  closed;  its  upper  part  terroi> 
lUtcd  on  eacb  side  by  auricles  simihir  to  (hoM  of  Feeiens; 
cardiuol  border  straight,  toothless,  prolonged  with  age  into 
a  small  he«l  (talon);  iigaraent  thick,  contained  iii  a  narrow 
and  very  d.  i  ii  i;if,i(»r  (j;outtierej. 

M.  Deshayes  then  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  genus 
Hinnites  forms  one  of  tbo  inlcrniediate  link.s  ^erving  to 
eenaect  the  Peetens  to  the  Spanduli  and  Ovtter*^  but  that 
it  haa  more  analogy  with  the  laat  than  with  any  others  of 
the  same  family.  The  shells  forming  the  c^  nus  are,  he 
says,  irrcprulur,  inequivalvc,  and  adiiercat  by  the  rit^ht 
valvc,  which  is  generally  larger  and  deeper  than  the  oilfer. 
Its  summit  (umbo)  is  sulltciently  regular,  which  indicates 
that  in  its  youth  the  shell  has  moro  regularity.  Tbo 
greater  part  of  the  lower  aorface  is  very  irregular,  and  exhi- 
bits a  large  adhering  surflice.  The  upiwr  valve  is  tlattcneJ, 
more  regular,  and  presents  ^Iria,  or  1  in'.iitudiiial  furrows, 
which  are  more  or  less  numerous  and  scaly  according  to  tho 
species.  The  hinge  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Peetens; 
it  is  accompanied  on  each  aide  bj  short  ears,  which  are 
nearly  equal  and  very  dose^  toaito  ieate  no  pottage  for  a 
btfssus.  Tho  canlinal  border  is  straight,  thicker  than  in  the 
I*ecten»;  the  gutter  of  the  ligament  is  much  narrower, 
much  deeper,  an  I  luui  e  prolongeil  superiorlv,  «liich  uivcs  it 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  Pedum;  in  uge  tbu  eaidmal 
border  oiTers  a  plane  oblique  surface,  comparable  t  i  that  of 
Pedum  and  SpttrntnUut  and  which  la  not  remarked  in  the 
Peetmu.  The  mnsenlar  improasion  is  very  large  and 
rounded,  ami  tho  p-illial  imprcssinii,  as  in  Hjiondylint,  is 
very  much  approximate*!  to  it.  A  >iiui]l  number  of  species 
only  belonging  to  the  genus  is  as  yet  known,  ainl  a  siimlo 
living  species  tHirmiiet  tinuotus,  Desb.;  Pecten  ttnuotut. 
Lam.;  P.  Pu-io,  Pennant,  S«w.;  Oalraa  sutMoed,  GmoL* 
Maton.  and  RackeU)  haa  beoB  leaanied. 

The  fossil  species,  four  er  Ave  in  number,  cone  from  tlie 
tertiary  beds  of  France  and  Italy. 

Thus  far  M.  Deshayes.  Mr  G.  B.  Sowerby.  in  his  me- 
moir in  the  ' Zoological  J  nunal'  alluded  to,  describes 

another  reoent  species,  Himntcs  coraUinux,  from  the  ol- 
lection  of  tiw  late  lamented  Dr.  Goodall.  provost  of  Eton. 
The  specimen,  when  Mr.  Sowerby  wrote,  had  been  lately 
brouglit  to  England  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Afi-ica.  Some 
Ser/  uffP  and  a  Balanw!  were  altarl]e<l  to  it. 

Example,  HtnnitfS  sinuosits,  Ptcten  Pu.>io  of  authors. 
Deicriptinn. — Sh<:U  ovate,  unequally  smuous,  varie- 
gated with  browniah  orange  and  white,  and  marked  with 
notMHMM  veiTiiarroWt  strimflmn.  and  seabrouarays. 

iMOdilH^-^S^ British  Ooean  and  British  ChanneL  ' 


HtonliM  tiauemi. 

Lima.  (Brug.) 
Gmerie  Ckaraeter. — Animal  oval,  having  the  lobes  of 
the  mantle  separated  nearly  tbrougbovt  their  extent,  larger 
th  111  the  v:«Ues  of  the  shell,  and  turned  inwards  (ae  renveV* 
saiit  en  dcila.ii);  this  part  of  tl;o  border  is  wide,  and  fur- 
nielied  throughoat  its  extant  with  numerous  tentacular* 
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•lont^tcd.  Bnd  annulatcd  cinrhi.  Bmnchitr  rather  large, 
cqiml,  anii  aeparated  (£oarl6es);  foot  cylindrical,  vennifbrm, 
rather  elub-thaped,  «n<1  tennhiatinir  In  a  small  surker 

<vciitoii-o),  liy  raeatiR  of  wliich  the  nnimnl  rnn  f^x  i?so!f  to 
suhtnarino  bodies;  no  hi/snis ;  bucra!  apoi  tiiie  o^';^l,  fur- 
nialied  witli  large  foliareous  liTmiuatoil  on  each  side 
by  trianculnr  luid  obliquely  truncated  labial  jmlps.  (Des- 
hayes.) 

SAelt  longitudinal,  subequivalve,  auriculaled,  rather  ^ap- 
infronone  side  of  the  imlves :  uniboned  distant  (6cari6cs), 
tli^-ir  internal  facets  inclinf;d  inwards.  Hinge  toothless. 
Cardinal  pit  partly  external,  receivint;  the  ligaroent. 

Among  the  obfervations  of  Laniarrk  on  this  genus,  wo 
fiad  him  remarking  that  here  the  peculiar  notch  on  the 
lower  valre  k  no  longer  to  be  fbano;  a  shnplo  separation 
(jcartement)  between  the  valves  gives  place  to  a  sufficient 
laleral  opening,  and  the  pit  wiiii  lj  receives  the  lisjatnent  is 
bci-ome  Wider  nml  more  internal.  Tims  llio  L':>!'"  luve 
necessarily  a  great  relation-hip  lo  the  Per/*'//*,  whence  many 
•nthors  have  confounded  ihein  in  the  same  g<^nus.  I.in- 
wmw,  oonaidering  only  llut  want  of  cardinal  teeth  in  these 
■hells,  orranged  them  among  his  oysters;  but  their  ft«e 
ret;ul.ir  and  nearly  cquivalTe ahell  re()nnx";  ibcir  reparation 
iVoin  the  o}sier:j,  as  the  sepamicd  umkones  and  the  cardi- 
nal pit  of  the  Li.-ncp  m  ike  it  necessary  lo  diltinguiiih  them, 
as  Brugai^re  did,  from  the  Pectena. 

Lamarek  eondudes  by  notieing  their  eoloar,  which  is 
nearly  al.vays  white,  and  by  ub'^crviiig  that  the  animal 
fcecms  to  be  furnished  with  a  loot  filled  fur  spinning  a 
bysxiK. 

M.  Deshaycs.  in  the  last  edition  of  Ijimarck,  states  his' 
Opinion  that  Lima  ia  a  genus  which  w  cll  dcser\-ed  to  be  se- 
Mnlid  from  its  eongenen  in  the  family  of  Pietiaidm. 
Kot  only,  says  M.  Desnayes.  has  it  no  byssuo,  but  its  man- 
tle. liUo  the  shell,  gapes  much,  and  the  large  re-entering 
edec  of  the  former  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
vermiform  llexible  tentacnla.  which  seem  formed,  like  the 
antennn  of  ioaecit*  of  gradually  decreasing  articulations. 
Between  these  tentacles  tiiera  are  no  tuberefea  with  smooth 
■tirluccs  similar  to  those  of  the  ppcirns,  the  SpondtjN,  and 
the  PeiUi.  The  foot  has  a  particular  form,  recalling  lo 
the  observer  that  of  Lucitia  or  I^ripe^  ;  il  is  elongated, 
uatruw,  cylindrical,  and  rather  ihickeoed  at  its  free  extre- 
mity, where  it  terminates  in  a  sortof  aueker,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ohservatwna  of  H.  Quoy,  serves  to  Sx  the  animal 
upon  aolid  bodies  even  of  the  most  smooth  surface.  The 
mouth  is  placed  between  two  lips  rnm parable  lo  those  of 
Pinna;  they  ate  fuliaceous,  descend  uv/on  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  body,  and  terminate  on  each  siae  in  a  pair  of  labial 
palps,  which  are  truncated  and  triangular.  The  branchiso 
•re  ntber  large  and  equal.  Those  en  one  side  are  s«pa- 
rated  from  those  on  the  other  by  a  rather  wide  space,  in 
which  majf  be  easily  perceived  the  adductor  muscle,  on  the 
posterior  lace  of  which  the  anus  terminates.  This  muscle 
seems  more  extensible  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  mol- 
lotka  of  the  same  ebaa.  When  it  is  not  contraeted,  the 
valves  are  widefy  opened,  and  the  animal  haa  the  power  of 
impressing  on  it  mqoent  and  audden  contTaellons,  the  ra- 
pidity of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  extreme  clasticiiy  of 
the  ligament  of  ihe  valves.  By  means  of  these  reiterated 
contractions  the  animal  can  flutter  in  the  water,  to  use  the 
happy  expression  of  M.  Quov,  and  one  must  run  after  it  to 
catch  it  among  tlie  corals  or  in  the  shallowt  where  it  dwells. 
M.  Desbayes  concludes  that  from  this  remarkable  union  of 
characters  it  mi^'ht  be  possible  fur  zaoloi^ists  to  decide  upon 
forming  of  this  goiais  a  sninU  familv  distinct ftom  the  Fec- 
tcns.  but  placed  in  ilieir  neighbourhood. 

The  ])owcr  of  Hnttering  through  the  water  ia  pniseicii 
hy  some  of  tho  Pectons.  perhapa  all.  [Comvrifbba,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  433.]  With  re^rd  to  the  absence  of  byssus.  Dr. 
Turton,  soir.fi  yeiui  n:;o  (Mifi).  in  his  description  of  lima 
/<•»»'•  1/,  remarked  tliai  lie  ii^id  difdm>d  up  half  a  dozen  liv  in;; 
sjieciincn.s  of  various  si;;e-,  iii  the  Bnti-li  Cliuuiu  1,  and  stated 
that  thoy  had  no  bysMis  attai-lied  to  them,  nor  had  Lima 
Loseombi  when  taken  alive. 

Otogrnphical  Dittribulion.—lhxt  form  ia  widely  distri- 
bnti>d,  and  is  generally  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  and  tem- 
perate rlimiit  s  where  it  has  been  taken  at  depths  twiging 
from  tho  surface  to  tliu-tv  fathoms. 

Mr.  Ganter  remarks  that  in  the  heart  of  Idma  then  arc 
two  T«ntriclea,  the  reotum  paaiiaig  between  then. 

Tbi»  recent  species  are  not  niimewHi-  U.  Desliayes,  in 
hb  TaUcib  gives  tha  nwabar w«.  In  his  lasteditwn of 


Lamarck,  the  number  of  recent  spedet  b  only  I.  Vrt^ 
seems  to  be  below -the  mark;  for  inslsam,  naiherliH 
iment  (Turton)  nor  lama  LoteemK  k  then  Botiai 
Limn  tenant  (Cbemn.)  is  qnolad  as  a  variety  cf  x.|h 

cia/is. 

Example,  Lima  squamosa. 

Shell  oval,  depressed,  clipped  as  it  wereanterioTlj.tliit 
ribs  squamons,  tough  ■>  a  ftle;  Unge  oblique,  bl-c. 
crenated. 

Zoca/i/y.— Seas  of  America. 

Then  is  a  vamty  which  has  tlM  aesles  1ms 


Fossil  Lima. 

The  number  of  fiMsil  speeies  noted  in  the  (aUesof  liOa 
hayeaare  ISftertiaryXand  the  following  speciesaiemMM 

as  living  and  tertiary,  Limrr  inflata.   ^  mni.  ft'ngwliil 

and  >?/fea.  In  lha  last  ediiioii  of  I^mnrck  the ncishr*' 
18.  This  seems  to  be  too  small.  Neillicr  iimj  iiMiv 
cata  nor  L,  tubovalis,  for  iuatance,  figured  in  Dr.  F<ii!:i 
memoir  abovu alluded  to,  frooB  Blaekdown,  appMnassR 
the  species. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  Limir  found  Klow  iheSi 
though  the  form  occurs  in  it  (ex.  L  (intiiiuaia* ) 
inferior  oolite ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  recorded fran a 
London  clay,  though  some  occur  in  the  cdcsin  |iM 
and  in  the  conasponding  Italian  beds. 

Pedum.  (Lain.) 

Geiuric  Character. — Animal  o\al.  oblong,  flatUn*iLi> 
ing  the  lobes  of  tho  niaiule  open  ihrouKhout  tlie:r  crco- 
ferenco,  thickened  on  their  edges,  and  furnished  ff.'ttt 
part  with  many  rows  of  tentacular  eirrlii.  and,  si  rrm 
distances,  tubetcles  with  smooth  surfaces.  A  psir  «f  1m|i 
branehta  deseending  on  each  side  to  the  edge  of  tiMW 
border  of  the  mantle;  abdominal  mass  smsll,  hannf^^ 
riorly  and  liijjh  up  a  small  vermiform  foot,  and  it  luto* 
a  Mlky  of  some  size;  mouth  oval,  having  MS*' 

side  a  pair  of  labial  triangular  palps.  (Deaba)es.) 

Skelt  inequivalve^  aubaurieniata,  lower  valTs  pfH- 
umbones  unequal  and  distant.    Hinse  toothless  I 
partly  external,  inserted  in  an  elongated  cariali:'  nn  p. 
which  is  hollowed  out  in  the  internal  wall  of  the  onbaa 
Lower  valve  notched  near  its  posterior  base.  (Larn.) 

The  animal  is  described  and  figured  by  MM.  Qn;  ^ 
Gaimard,  in  the  *  Zoology*  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Attnik 
and  has  »»  H.  Desbayes  observes,  much  anilogy  to  ihil* 
Pectenx  and  Siiomh/fi.    .Atcjrding  to  M.^^^':•'^"' 
Gaimard,  the  form  is  assimilated  lo  that  of  the  ^htil  ^ 
lobes  of  the  mantle  are  separated  throughout  tbeir  citrtc- 
ferenoe,  except  in  the  width  of  the  uroer  bsfdsr.  * 
very  short;  the  edges  arethiehened  and  ftiraiihii«i*i 
great  number  of  fine  unequal  tentacles,  between  eWek^ 
pear,  at  equal  distances,  small  Muooth  tubercles, 
those  dehcribe^l  by  Poli  and  others  in  the  /V/''' 
S/widtfli.    The  branch  ia;  are  large,  nearly  i-quji.  a"^^ 
sccjid  between  the  lower  borders  of  the  raanlle;  fhcat  ' 
the  one  side  are  senanted  iVom  those  of  the  atlMr  by  >  <"* 
toned  space,  whien  is  rather  wide,  and  forms  tlis 
and  lo«er  part  of  the  iMjdyof  the  anitnai.    .\t  tiK  io»ff  F"* 
of  tlii,  space  is  seen  a  small  venniform  foot,  at  ifce^*' 
w  lii(-li  is  a  rather  large  yellowish  byssus.  which  iiiilkv*'* 
has  a  nacreous  apnestanes.  Behind  the  (bot  ii  tbs  n*^ 
which  is  oval,  and  flinisbsd  on  aaeh  sids  wUh  s  ^« 
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(rifengular  thort  palpt,  fixed  by  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle and  free  otberwiM ;  they  are  ainatad  like  tbe  braiichiiB 
vbieh  thejr  toueh.  The  manile  on  the  r^t  aide  preaenta 

at  i(«  i>upehur  ami  atitcrior  part  a  notch  in  conformity  uiili 
that  of  the  sliell  for  llic  pass,ij;e  of  the  byssus.  Tiio  Mii^lr 
adductor  muscle  i*«  plai-ed  lowar'i^  tiiciipiu  r  iiti  l  pusti  ri  ir 
part  of  tbe  animul,  the  anus  passe*  beiiiitd  it,  and  tcrmt- 
nstes  at  the  sunmil  ^  •  smU  appendag*  floatiog  between 
tbe  branchiiB. 

The  only  «?xainple  known  is  Pedttm  S/iondt/Mdetim. 

Denrnption.-^  Sht'li  o\  atn-iniiK'iroi  m,  jilaiiuiate  ;  whitish 
tinged  wiih  red  or  purpli!»ii,  especially  near  the  umbones; 
tbe  unper  TaWe  flat  and  striated  longikidinally ;  tbe  lower 
nlre  Uigettt  with  the  lateral  edgea  turned  up  and  railed 
above  thoae  of  the  upper  valTO. 

There  is  a  smaller  varie^r*  muoh  men  wundt  and  gene- 
rally more  delicaie. 

Locatitij.  —  Kast  Indian  Seas  (Isle  of  Franco,  fitc).  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaiiuard  found  the  species  at  tbe  island  of  Vani- 
kuro,  when  it  was  abundant,  livinj;  partially  encased  in 
tfadrepores,  e«peeially  AMtr<ea.  M.  Quoy  is  of  opinion  that 
t  is  capable  of  hollowing  out  the  holes  in  which  it  is  found 
or  Itself,  and  he  found  \oun'^  and  old  individiiai^  biuTowed 
n  the  same  mass  of  Madrepore  proportionally  to  their  sue. 
d.  Deaihayes  suggests  whether  the  animal  iiaving  fint  Bt- 
■cbed  itaelf  to  the  eonl,  tbe  growth  of  tbe  latter  mey  net 
■rtiaUy  Mifelaf  the  tbelL 


Shell  of  Po<lam  !>poailyIoii1mm. 

P  icatula,  Sf'OnJy/uf,  Sec.  w  ill  be  treated  of  under  the 
lie  SpoNDYLiD.E.  We  now  shall  draw  the  attention  uf  the 
sader  to  those  more  rough  formak  UMt  of  which  iionaus 
leluded  IB  hie  Jbuctb  aeetien. 

Oystbm. 

Gryphtea  (lAm.),  fosail  prineipaUf* 
Exogyra  (Say),  ffaeail  oittj. 
Ihne  two  generally  an  loeeiebliibed  in  fbaail  eetalognet, 

lit  it  may  be  ronvenient  to  retain  their  names;  hut  wc 
jree  wiih  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  and  M.  Desha\e«,  that,  phy- 
■uloi;irally  considered,  they  oueht  lu  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
oneiby,  in  his 'Genera,'  remarka  that  Uie  particular  points 
pen  whteh  Lamarck  depende  for  hia  dutinction  between 
le  Oyaien  and  Grmkmf  are,  1st,  the  apparent  regularity 
f  the  tatter;  <nd,  rndr  being  scarcely  if  at  all  attached; 
nd  3rd,  the  generally  larf«c,  involute,  spiral  umbo  of  the 
>wer  valve.  To  the  first  Mr.  Sowerby  answers,  that  tliough 
te  GryphtP€P  are  in  general  apparently  more  regular  than 
ae  Oatrete,  they  eaaool  be  considered  at  roguler  abella, 
nd  that  they  are  moraover  Tery  varlsble;  leoondly.  the 
fiyjJtia^t  as  well  as  all  other  Ostrerp,  arc  attached  by  the 
mho  of  the  larger  and  eoiu  ave  valve,  and  this  particularly 
1  ihe  young  state  (in  \\\\:'-\\  ^'.wW  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
isliUKuiah  between  one  and  the  other);  moreover  both  be- 
ane  free  ae  they  advanee  in  size ;  and  if  the  Orjfphiea 
re  then  apparently  more  regular,  it  ia  because  in  their 
. state  they  have  lived  in  situations  where  they  could 
''\)  become  atiafl.i  I  ij  small  rcRular  ohjeits.  wink-  the 
tttreee,  hav  in{r  lived  in  more  rugged  and  irregular  situations, 
Bd  nccessurilv  remaining  atla»ed  tot » leuer  time^  have 
P.  C«  No.  1084. 


partaken  more  of  the  regularity  of  their  native  situation. 
'  Indeed.'  adds  Mr.  Sowerby,  '  there  ia  auifictent  evidenee 
that  en  o)-ater,  when  by  any  chance  it  becomce  ettaebed  to 

a  small  smooth  object,  where  it  is  comparatively  free^  be- 
comes also  regubr  in  the  same  degree  :  thirdl),  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  term  sjural  as  at  auy  time  applicable  to  the 
umbo  of  the  lower  valve  of  the  Gryp/uri/f ;  when  young,  it 
is  not  involute;  and  though  Lamarck  mentions  thetiaeof 
thia  ea  one  impoitant  diatinguiabing  nurk  of  bia  genua,  he 
givn  the  ehateeteri  of  several  apedei  in  which  this  part  ia 
small.  Another  cireiimstaiKc  in  which  the  Chi/ifufit  is 
thought  to  differ  from  Ofttrea  liivs  Ixjcn  dwell  upon  by  some, 
an  obscure  lobe  or  sulcus  obbcrvablc  on  the  right  side,  pair^ 
ticularly  of  the  lower  TalTe;  but  thia  ia  for  from  being  dia« 
tinct  in  some  speciea.* 

M.  Deshajcs  observes,  in  the  la^t  erlition  of  T.atnarck, 
that  if  we  study  the  oysters  with  atleiKun,  u.e  ru>t  thing 
that  jtnkes  us  is  that  the  species  arc  very  variable  in  form. 
If  a  lar^c  assemblage  be  collected,  sniuc  individuals  of  these 
variable  species  will  be  almost  always  found  whose  umbo  le 
fashioned  according  to  tbe  manner  iu  which  the  <'hcll  is  at- 
taciied,  ao  as  to  be  Turned  either  laterally  or  upwards,  as  in 
(lnjjJi(ra.  Thus  it  maybe  said  that  the  j^rcater  part  of  the 
species  of  oysters  have  their  gryphoid  varieties.  If  a  rigorous 
application  of  the  characters  of  (iri/pha'a  be  made  to  those 
varieties,  they  may  be  comprehended  in  that  genus,  whilst 
the  others  may  remahi  among  the  oysters.  Between  the 
(ji  i/i/i/Tfr  anil  the  o\s'(Mv  ;!ii>  jias.-ai;.'  is  insensible,  and  in 
a  lut_;t'  series  of  s|hh  ;i  s  and  \  nneiies  it  would  be  impossible 
rationally  to  draw  the  line  between  the  two  gi-neia.  indeed, 
the  dithculty  of  drawing  this  line  is  increased  when  we  per- 
ceive all  tbe  forms  of  both  genera  in  tlie  same  species.  If. 
Dcshayes  goes  on  to  notice  the  observation  of  Lamarck, 
that  in  the  Gn/pfugre  the  shHl  is  free:  this,  says  M.  Des- 
haves,  is  an  error  ;  there  are  Gry^ihtTtv  which  alli\c  I  iheni- 
sel 'cs  tu  solid  bodies  like  the  oysters,  and  there  umanied 
during  the  whole  of  their  existence;  all  the  i  li  rs  were 
fixed  for  a  binger  or  shorter  period  in  their  youth  only,  and 
only  became  free  as  they  advanced  in  age.  This  olwerva-- 
tion  will  apply  etuially  to  many  species  of  ov-teis.  and  juir- 
ticularly  those  which  live  on  muddy  or  sandy  bottoms.  In 
thtf!  oysters,  as  well  as  in  the  fy'/  y;>Aa'<r,  the  valves  are  un- 
equal, and  in  both  genera  the  leU  valve  ia  alwaya  largest. 
Tho  involute  spiral  eurvaturc  of  the  umbo  of  Qry/phtBa  ia 
perhaps  tbe  strongest  point  of  distinetion,  and  it  certainly 
is  constant  in  many  species ;  but  in  all  it  is  not.  In  this  re- 
spect the  variations  are  comparable  to  th -sc  in  the  oysters: 
if  tbe  involution  exists  in  the  (jryphoid  oyttert,  it  exists 
also  in  tbe  Ostrciform  Gn/ph<r(V.  The  hinge  and  muscular 
impnasion  ia  both  O^rta  and  GrypktKn  are  ao  similar,  that 
M .  Deshsyes  expresses  his  snrprbe  that  Lamarck  oould  be 

induced  to  establish  so  uscU'>s  a  pomis. 

But  if  the  generic  claims  of  Gi  i/ji/KPn  be  untenable,  those 
of  E.rngt/ra.  established  by  Say  for  the  reception  of  the 
Gryphtea.  whose  umbo,  instead  of  rising  above  tbe  valves^ 
take  a  lateral  direction,  have  still  less  foundation.  Then  is 
not.  says  M.  Deshaycs  in  ronrlusion,  a  sinj,'le  character 
which  is  not  to  be  found  m  the  o\  slers,  an<l  some! lines  in  the 
varieiKs  of  till-  same  species.    (  Si  c  further,  Oslrea,  post.) 

Geohgical  PotitiotL—GryphtEte  are  found  iu  almost  all 
the  strau  down  to  the  liaa  (inelnsive). 

The  so-called  species  are  numerous.  TTiirly  foiir  aro 
enumerated  by  M.  Deshnyes  in  his  last  edition  of'  l.amarck, 
and  of  these  onlv  one,  Gtyp/irra  mi^u/ata,  is  recent.  In 
the  Tables  of  M.  Deshayes,'  the  number  of  Ijving  speciea 
constats  of  thia  unit,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  three  speeiea 


.anitoalmam  (Lh.). 
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are  there  recorded.  The  reader  may  consult  the  catalog\t«s 
above  noticed  for  fossil  specie*  and  localities. 

Exogi/ra  IB  included  in  the  species  of  Gn/)ih<r<v  noticed 
in  ihe  last  edition  of  Lamarck.  Von  Buch  has  recently 
published  a  fine  fpecies  under  the  name  of  £!aro^.  polygnna, 
from  Monian  (South  America),  where  it  was  found  in  com- 
pany with  Pectena  by  M.  Alexandro  do  Humboldt. 


EufTim  coDica  (Vpper  Gtecu-Siod,  GmiIi.  L«»er  Gr*eo  S»n<t,  Bl«ckaowT>). 

Ostrea.  (Linn.) 

Generic  C/wnic/er.— Jnimu/oval.oblone.  flattened,  often 
irragular;  lobes  of  the  mantle  thick  and  fringed  on  the 
border*,  separated  throughout  their  extent;  no  foot; 
mouth  moderatoly  furni.'ihetl  with  two  pair  of  elongated 
lanceolate  palps;  braiichim  largo,  curved,  nearly  equal. 
The  non-symmetrical  heart  not  having  its  bnsis  upon  the 
intestine,  whii  h  last  terminates  behind  the  adductor  muscle 
by  an  anus  which  floats  between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle. 
(Deshayes.) 

Shptl  adherent,  inequivalve.  irregular  ,  umbones  distant, 
and  becoming  very  irregular  as  the  animal  advances  in  uge; 
upper  valvo  smallest,  'gradually  displ.uing  itself,  and  ad- 
vancing forwards  a*  the  animal  grows  older.  Hinse  tooth- 
less; ligament  deini  inlornal,  inserted  in  the  cardinal  |)it 
of  the  valves ;  the  pit  of  the  lower  valve  increasing  with  the 
age  of  the  auiiual.  as  well  as  the  umbo,  and  acquiring 
kumolimes  a  grcut  length. 

llmigraphical  Distribution— Yexy  wide,  and  principally 
in  the  i<'as  uf  temperate  and  w.irm  climntei  :  no  siiccies  ap- 
pear to  have  been  met  wiih  in  the  Polar  exi>ediiions  vcrv 
far  north.  Oysters  have  been  taken  on  gravel  and  »and, 
in  ffisluurics.  and  on  the  hca-coast,  somoliiiies  attached  to 
rocks  trees,*  Sec.  at  depth*  varying  from  the  surface  to  17 
fathoms.  In  the  British  Museain  there  is  a  pool  siied 
crab,  on  the  back  and  claws  of  which  are  many  oysters. 
[Crab,  vol.  viii  .  p.  1J'>  ] 

It  is  iinposjiible  not  to  hold  in  the  greatcU  respect  the 
opinions  of  so  di.^linguished  a  pe+>logisl  and  naturalist  as 
Von  Buch.  and  when  wo  find  hnn  up  to  the  prt-seni  time 
(for  in  his  Pitrijic^itiont  Recueillies  eti  Anienque.  folio. 
18J'J,  above  allu  lud  to,  he  still  insists  on  the  di:.!iuction) 
•eparating  the  Exogyree  from  the  Gry})hteee  and  the  Oy*- 
ter»,  it  become*  necessary  that  reasons  to  which  his  name 
must  give  deserved  weight  should  be  critically  examined, 
lu  the  *  Annulcs  de^  Sciences  Nalurelles'  iMay,  1635).  Von 
Buch  says. '  Lcs  Ilnitres  ont  uiie  tendance  As'isoler  sur  un 
plan  droit,  les  Gryphecs  sont  profondes,  el  les  Exopyres  ont 
une  tcndanie  marquee  iL  former  uiic  caifino.'  This,  ob- 
serves M.  Dcahayes,  is  true  as  a  general  proposition;  but 
it  wants  exactness  when  one  come:*  to  examine  in  detail  a 
great  number  of  individuals  of  tho  species.  If  the  oysters 
Hi  general  have  a  tendency  to  extend  themselves,  nearly  all 
take  dilTerent  shapes  according  to  the  form  and  exient  of 
the  body  on  which  they  fix  themselves;  and  indee<l  M. 
Dcshaye's,  in  hi*  work  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  envuons  of 
Paris,  has  made  it  appear  that  in  a  single  species  is  found 
nearly  all  the  form*  belonging  to  the  uysters  properly  so 
called,  to  the  Grt/p/t^ee,  and  to  the  Exogyree.  '  If,'  observes 
M.  Desliayes,  '  we  take  the  best  eliarac tensed  species  in  the 
group  of  Gryphceee,  we  find  them  variable,  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  vonnp  individuals  with  the  young  of  oysters,  we 
lind  no  diffeienco.  'lake  m  tho  point  of  departure  Grij- 
pheea  arcuaia,  a  species  the  umlio  of  whose  lower  valve  is 
the  mo«t  elevated,  and  wo  sh.ill  llnd  an  insensible  passage 
to  the  oysters  projierly  so  called,  established  by  many  spe- 
cies in  which  this  part,  becoming  less  and  lc»s  projecting, 
finithcs  at  last  by  disappearing  in  this  farm  to  lake  that  of 
the  oysters;  this  transitio:i  is  »u  nuensibk-.  that  we  regard 
tho  rational  limit  uf  the  two  genera  as  itnpos-'ible.  ^l.  do 
Buch  states  that  the  GrypIitFce  have  a  lateral  lubt>,  but  this 

•  Man(T\jvi'  optpr.  |trliisl  la  III..  We(t  IuUmi  f 't  ita  ddiciuui  Rji'.udr  t  uf.tTk 
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lobe  ia  no  more  oonatant  than  the  other  chtmten,  tad  it 
of  no  more  value  than  they  are.  There  are  speciei  in  vhidi 
it  is  scarcely  marked,  others  in  which  it  is  deeper,  but  ir. 
some  individuals  it  is  altogether  wanting.  Tbu  lob«.  r- 
garded  as  characteristic  by  M-  de  Buch,  is  aUo  found,  a«lu 
acknowledges,  in  the  oysters,  and  so  is  contnon  to  ib«t«( 
geirora  which  he  would  separate;  itaUo  shows  itself  in  noK 
Exos^yree :  the  small  degree  of  constancy  which  it  ofn 
renders  it  unimportant  and  valueless.  The  ExDzyrer,  ni) 
M.  de  Buch,  also  have  a  tendency  to  take  a  doiial  incie 
We  shall  first  observe  that  the  tj-pe  of  the  genus  £n^ 
cottata.  Say,  has  never  any  keel ;  and  next,  that  itisilaAf 
in  many  other  species.  If  some  Exogyra  btve  i  <i;ni: 
keel,  otliers  have  it  not;  the  character  then  csnnutben. 
garded  as  constant;  this  therefore  is  insufficient  to  limit 
the  new  genus.  Nothing  then  remains  as  a  ch  irarttf  bui 
the  form  of  the  umbo.  In  Exogyra  it  is  rolled  on  uie!/ 
laterally;  in  GrypA^w  it  is  elevated  upwards.  Inlhun. 
spcct  the  examination  of  the  Kio^yrar  becomes  iDtefwi.ti 
Many  siiecios  of  oysters  have  the  umbo  always  tuniti  >. 
the  side ;  others,  which  have  it  ordinarily  strsssht,  ia-t 
accidentally  this  part  en ually  turned  laterally;  tte£«- 
gyriF  bear  such  resemblance  to  tho  oysters,  tbst  it  u  is- 
possible  to  trace  the  limits  of  those  two  groups.  But  thiiu 
not  all ;  if  the  GrypfuPte  pass  to  the  oysten  by  Ihe  p.v 
grvssive  lowering  of  the  umbo,  they  pass  ulw  to  the  i*- 
gyrof  by  a  certain  number  of  spccws  with  tbeumboi« 
aiid  more  oblique,  so  that  the  distinction  between  tlKt/n- 
j  hteev  and  Exogyree  is  not  more  clear  than  that  bet»« 
the  oysters  and  (Jryphftce  on  the  one  side,  and  beiwwaik 
oysters  and  Exogyrtr  on  the  other.  Thus  the  (»rjr;A«f 
and  the  Exogyree  are  not  two  diverging  brancbc*  c' ik 
oysters,  but  these  genera  form  a  circle  in  wbifb»«p 
from  the  oysters  to  the  Gryi  h/eet.  from  the  Gry}^^ 
the  Exrigyrte,  and  from  the  Exogyree  to  the  oy»tcn»»: 
by  insennible  gradations.  Tlie  iniimato  relatious  «t«i 
connect  those  three  genera,  the  coiu-atcnalion  of  their  fhi- 
racters,  the  manner  in  which,  so  to  speak,  they  peMa> 
each  other  mutually,  aflfoid,  in  my  opinion,  the  nio>5««- 
vincing  proof  that  tiieso  three  genera,  ariificijl  sT*" 
rated,  form,  wiien  reunited,  one  very  natural  pcnii*: if 
can  we  agree  with  M.  de  Huch,  that  they  are  sepatiua* 
manner  'tifUe,  pricite,  et  trunchce.^ 

*M.  de  Buch  considers  tho  lobo  of  certain  GrjfpA*««* 
the  enlargement  observable  in  some  oysters  {(Mrttix- 
fiala)  ns  analogous  parts  to  the  auricles  of  the  Pecut*  ' 
am  far  from  partakin;^  of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  ft*" 
gist.    I  per»x»ive  too  great  a  difference  between  the  mus" 
of  the  Pectens  and  of  the  oysters  in  the  more  imp  ja ' 
parts  of  their  oiganiration  to  admit  in  one  the  lorncj 
other  in  a  certain  state  of  modification.  Thepul""^ 
mantle  which  in  the  Pectens  pitxluccti  theauricKi*^ 
that  which  forms  the  lobe  in  the  Grypheete.   All  tM 
tens,  without  exception,  are  regular  and  have  auricle*;  * 
the  ovBiers,  wiihtiut  exception,  are  irregular  ""^ '^"[''y 
cles  iike  those  of  the  Pectens.    In  the  oMter  cited  » 
do  Buch  (Oat tea  carinaia,  and  other  analogous  >?«*^ 
the  enlargement  of  the  upper  part  is  due  to  the  pwiwc^, 
the  muscle  upon  this  enlargement,  and  to  the  '"'''*[*"*^ 
the  shell  on  this  enlargeil  part.  It  cannot  therefore  be«* 
pared  to  tho  auricles  of  the  IVtena.  for  they  ha« 
fereucc  to  the  adductor  muscle.    When  wc 
ferences  between  tho  animals  of  the  Pectens  aDtlu'»^ 
wo  cannot  admit  tho  conclusion  of  M.  de  Huco.  iij*|v 
that  tho  oysters  are  Pectens  without  auncles  or  »^ 
them  hyriaontal,  whilst  the  GryfJitPts  have  only  <*«"f|^ 
sented  by  the  lateral  lobe,  the  other  being  aWti« 
consequence  of  the  form  of  the  shells.'  ^ 

Without  pursuing  the  argument  of  M.  l^^^*? 
we  must  conclude  this  discussion,  which  is  of  ^ 
to  those  who  seek  for  tlie  principles  on  which  f^^^ 
ttnctions  should  be  founded,  as  wo  began  it.  Gr]fl>*** 
Exogyra  may  he  introduced  to  facilitate  rcfereD''*|^^ 
convenient  but  arbitrary  subsections:  that  tlwf 
claims  to  separation  from  tho  oysters,  a«  distinct  tyii*»> 
cannot  admit. 

The  True  Oysters  have  been  divided  into  l»o  IT 
which  may  be  satisfactorily  used  by  loologut*  ' 


logists  as  sulxlivisioiis  of  this  numerous  genus.  ^ 

or  undubtedi  i*" 


A.    True  Oysters  with 

plaited  valves 
ThU 
and  for 


simple 

considerable  group,  which  consists  of 
•ty  recorded  species  (recoulj,  may  b«  illustrw*  • 
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well  known  Otirca  fdalit,  or  Common  edible  oytter  of  the 

£kiropcxin  seas. 

These  delicious  oyttcrs  are  (ho  Otiretf  of  the  anlient 
ItaliaiiA:  0»/r><rA<>  of  iho  modern  Italians;  Oj/r(i«  of  tbo  Spa- 
Diarrls  ;  Atatern  of  llie  Germans;  and  IJuitretot  the  French. 

The  antieni  Romon  epicure  well  knew  the  value  of  the 
British  oysiera  (Juvenal,  iv.  1 40),  nor  have  they  lost  their 
o«lebrity  in  modern  times. 

But  excellent  as  the  uystera  of  Britain  undoubtedly  are, 
there  are  many  degrees  of  lhat  excellence,  the  aniinnl  vaiy- 
ing  much  both  in  sue  and  flavour,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  L-oast  and  the  food  with  which  the  locality  is  furnished. 
The  uyslc'r«  on  the  south  coa^t  are  {tenerally  very  well  fla- 
voured :  but  it  has  been  said  that  the  best  are  found  at  Pur- 
lleoi  niid  lliu  worst  at  Liverpool.  Tlio Tenby  oyster  is  lar^e 
and  rather  coarse;  but  when  fat  is  well-tlavuured,  and  ex- 
eeUerit  when  well  slewed  or  pickled.  Colchester  and  other 
places  in  Essex  are  the  great  nurseries  or  feeding-grounds 
fbr  8up]ily  ing  the  metropolis,  and  indeed,  in  a  threat  measure, 
Bn  jiland  generally,  with  this  highly  flavoured  specie-*.  Here 
the  uyrttcra  c  llectcd  at  various  plaix's  on  the  coast,  even  as  far 
as  Scotland,  arc  brought  and  Intd  on  beds  in  creeks  alon^ 
the  shui  c,  where  tlieir  flavour  and  size  are  rapidly  improved. 
They  have  been  known  to  augment  the  circuniCeicnco  of 
iheir  shells  even  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  during;  the  flrst 
two  months,  but  in  such  cases  the  concavity  within  the 
valves  ii  shallow.  Bishop  Sprat,  in  his  '  History  of  tho 
Roynl  Society.'  gives  a  iletailed  account  of  the  Irealmeot  of 
oyntcrs  iti  the  beds  or  layers. 

The  favourite  food  of  tlte  oyster,  according  to  M.  Gaillon, 
consbt^  of  a  green  Noviciila  (  Vibrio  navicularis  of  authors) 
and  variousi  species  of  that  and  other  genera  of  Infu$oria : 
lhe«e  make  the  oyster  fat,  tender,  and  peculiarly  well  fla- 
voured ;  others  attain  are  said  to  be  injurious  to  it. 

Tho  number  of  vessels  employed  in  dredging  for  oysters 
is  supposed  to  bo  about  giving  employment  to  some 
400  or  500  men  and  boys;  and  the  quantity  of  oysterii  bred 
■nd  taken  in  Essex,  mostly  for  London  consumption,  has 
been  stated  nt  14,0U0  or  16,000  bushels  annually. 

Property  necessarily  exposed,  as  these  valuable  oyster- 
beds  must  be,  required  the  protection  of  the  legislature. 
(Stat.  31  George  IIL,  c.  51 ;  48  George  IIL,  c.  144;  and 
7  &  B  George  IV.,  c.  29.)  By  the  last-named  statute, 
(which  repeals  31  George  IIL,  o.  51.)  see.  36,  stealing 
of  ovsicrs  or  oyster-brood  from  any  oyster-bed,  laying,  or 
fishery,  is  larceny,  and  tho  offender  upon  conviction  sboll 
be  punished  acoordin;;ly.  Moreover,  if  any  person  i-hall 
unlawfully  and  wilfully  use  any  dredge,  net,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  taUintr  oysters  or  oyster-brood,  within  the  limits 
of  any  oystcr-be<l  or  fishery,  every  such  peraon  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  being  convicted 
thereof,  shall  bo  punished  by  line  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
such  fine  not  to  exceed  20/.,  and  such  imprisonment  nut  to 
»  \ceed  three  calou'lar  months.  The  statute  contains  a  pro- 
an  that  tho  catching  flouting  fish  with  any  net,  inslru- 
nt,  or  engine  adapted  fur  catching  such  fibh,  within  the 
lits  of  any  oyster-fishery,  8h;dl  not  bring  the  fisher  within 
Ihepenalties  of  the  Art. 

The  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  oyslor-flsheries  in  Scot- 
land, now  (April,  1840)  before  parliament,  provides  that 
any  person  in  Scotland  knowingly  stealing  oysters  from  a 
bed,  laying,  or  fi->hery,  which  is  sufiicicntly  marked  as  the 
properly  of  other  persons,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  theft, 
^nd  punished  uccoidiugly;  and  that  any  person  u»ing  any 
dredge,  or  other  instrument,  within  the  limits  of  such 
oyster-fishery,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  oysters,  although 
Bone  be  actually  taken,  shall  be  dccmc<l  guilty  of  an  attempt 
to  commit  theft,  und  bo  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  the 
fine  not  to  exeecd  "20/.,  and  the  imprisonment  not  three 
isonths,  with  a  clause  that  nothing  in  the  act  .xhall  prevent 
persons  from  catching  Hoaling  fish  in  an  oyster-fishery  with 
instruments  adapted  for  Inking  floating  fish  only. 
B.  True  Oysters  with  tho  borders  of  their  valves  dis- 
tinctly plaited. 
Of  this  group,  consinfing  of  more  tlian  thirty  recorded 
species  (recent),  Ostrea  Crista  GalJi,  the  Cockscomb  Oytter, 
Will  ser^e  as  an  example. 

Deicriplion.—Shc\i  varying  in  form  ocoording  to  the 
bodies  to  which  it  adheres,  but  generally  somewhat  rounded, 
very  murh  plaited,  the  plaits  longitudinal  and  anguluied; 
iniernal  border  rough  ;  externally  violet,  purplish,  or  reddish- 
*hite.  The  shell  externally  has  subgrunulous  »trise,  and 
Wrely  elevated  subtubular  icales. 


Loealiti/.—Eisi  Indian  Seas. 


Oitrai  CriiU  Oslli. 

The  number  of  species  of  Ostrea,  excluding  Grypheea, 
given  by  M.  Desbaves  in  his  Tables,  is  54  living  and  73 
fossil  (tertiary).  The  species  there  recorded  as  both  living 
and  fossil  are  Ottreee  Cornucopiee,  edulit,  Virginiea,  Hip- 
popiu,  navict4/aris,  Forskali,  and  a  '  new  species.' 

In  \\n  last  edition  of  I.Amiirck  the  number  of  recent 
species,  some  of  which  may  be  varieties,  is  53,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fossil  only  ^2. 

Tho  fossil  species  occur  as  low  down  as  the  lias  (inclusive), 
and  some  of  the  species  are  considered  characteristic  of 
certain  strata.  Oslrea  dilatata,  for  instance,  of  the  Ktmme- 
ridgc  clay,  or  oak-tree  clay  of  Smith,  and  0.  pulchra  of  the 
plastic  clay. 

Placuna.  (Brug.) 
Animal  very  much  compressed. 

Shell  free,  irregular,  very  much  flattened;  valves  delicate 
and  almost  trar.slucid,  quite  tianslucid  in  somo  species, 
nearly  equal,  and  subequilatcnil ;  hinge  internal,  otfenng 
on  one  valve  two  longitudinal,  trenchant,  rib-like  elevations, 
converging  at  tho  summit,  and.  on  the  other,  two  furrows, 
corresponding  to  those  ribs,  and  giving  attachment  to  the 
ligament;  muscular  impression  subcentral  and  rather 
smiill.  (Rang.) 

Geographical  Distribution,  Sf-c. — ^Tlie  seas  of  warm  cli- 
mates: tho  species  now  known  arc  from  the  East  Indian 
and  Red  Seas,  and  have  been  taken  on  sandy  bottoms. 

M.  Deshnyes  remarks  that  tho  animal  is  not  known,  but 
that  he  is  convinced  that  it  has  a  great  analogy  to  that  of 
An'iinia. 

The  number  of  species  recorded  in  the  list  of  M.  Doshayes 
is  three  living  and  one  fossil  (tertiary).  Of  the  livinar 
species,  Piacuna  papyracea  is  noted  as  both  living  and 
fossil  (tertiary).*  Four  species  are  enumerated  in  the  last 
edition  of  Limarck  as  they  were  in  the  first ;  but  tho  fourth, 
Placuna  pertinnides  (fossil),  is  considered  to  have  all  the 
characters  of  Plicatula,  and  is  therefore  romo\cd  by  M. 
Deshajc*  to  that  genus.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowcrby  hiid  previously 
given  a  similar  opinion.  (Genera.)  The  species  best  known 
are,  Plucun  t  Placenta,  vulgarly  known  as  the  C/tiiiete  JVin- 
dote  Oijster,  the  valves  of  which  are  sufllciontly  delicate  to 

*  Tliit  ixprfi^iott  iu  Lwnaxck  M.  '  w  tmm  a  Steoo*  c 
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tramsiait  light;  and  Ptacum  Sella,  known  to  coUaetors 
M  Ibe  Saddle  Oysler  (from  Tranqucbar,  &c.). 
Example,  Placuna  Placfnta. 

Degcription.— Shell  suborbicular,  flat,  pollucid,  white, 
vith  lunjgitudiual,  isubdecu&kate  strise. 
Locaiity. — East  Indian  Seas. 


li.- 
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Placuna  FUccaU. 

Placunanonaia.  (Brod.*) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  probably  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  Piaama  atid  Anoinia. 

SA«// adherent,  subequivalve,  irro^'ular,  flattened,  plaited 
towards  the  margin,  vitreous  internally,  nin^e  inW^rnal, 
with  two  elongated,  thick,  subcurrcd,  divaricated  teeth  con- 
verging at  the  base  in  the  lower  valve,  and  two  lipnmcnti- 
ferous  lurrows  opposite  in  the  upper  valve.  Lower  valve 
Buperficially  fissured  externally  towards  the  hin^e,  the  sub- 
osseous  organ  of  adhesion  inserted  between  the  latninie  of 
the  shell  and  filling  the  fissure  externally.  Muscular  im- 
pression in  each  valve  subcentral.  In  the  upner  valve  the 
imprcasiun  of  the  organ  of  adhesion  is  superadded. 

This  inlerestint;  genus  partakes  of  the  characters  of  the 
genera  Ostrea,  Plica  tula,  Piacuna,  and  Aunmia.  It  may  ho 
reuarded  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  lalter. 
"With  an  arrani(emenl  of  the  hinge  approaching  very  nearly 
to  that  of  Placuna,  it  has  the  distinguishing  organization 
of  Anomia,  while  the  external  appeatance  uf  the  6liell.  espe- 
cially if  viewed  in  sifu,  bears  the  stronj^est  resemblance  to 
P/icalula  or  some  of  the  plicated  Oynters.  The  orgun  of 
adhesion,  which  in  its  bony  characlL-r  (for  it  is  more  bony 
than  shelly)  reiieuibles  that  of  Wf<v>mi«,  does  not  perforate 
the  lower  valve  directly,  but  is  inserted  between  the  laniintc 
of  (ho  internal  surface  of  the  lower  valve  above  the  mus- 
cular imprc^fion  and  below  the  hinge,  and  passes  out  into 
an  cxtemul,  irregular,  somewhat  lungitudinal  superficial 
lli^sure  or  cicatrix,  which  is  norrowe^t  at  ihe  hinge  margin, 
and  which  it  entirely  fills  to  a  level  with  the  surrounding 

•  M  Pr.hajv.  doil  ••Jllkm  of  I.aiiian-k)  <>rn>iiro<i>1y  nUribiitcs  tlic  r»la- 
bUihmrot  of  tlit»  cruui  to  Mt.  Sowrrby.  Th«  errur  i*  priivluatccl  io  tll8  U««Iul 
'  t:««idH>^kal  Maruat'  uf  Ui.  U.  U.  Sowciby,  juiw 


surface  of  the  shell.    (Broderip,  Zool.  iVoc,  Febnuir 
1832.) 

Geographical  Dittribution,  ^-c  — The  species  sre  wjdtly 
diffut^ed,  and  inhabit  the  seas  of  warm  climates  in  bolk 
hemiKpheres.  Mr.  Broderip  h«f  described  four  (Z»i.  Prx. 
and  Miiller*s  Synnpsit)  brought  to  this  couotry  bf  Mr. 
Cuming  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  aodolkr 
western  localities.  They  were  drvidgcd  from  sandj  mi 
and  muddy  bottoms,  adhering  to  bivalve  sbelK  ' 
living,  and  dead  coral,  at  depths  of  six,  eleveu.  and 
teen  fathoms;  of  these,  Placuna  ecJiinaia  mttn 
of  the  appearance  of  the  short-spined  Spondyli 
Ihe  species  above  alluded  to,  Mr.  Broderip  siates  tbit 
Sowerby  furnished  him  with  an  odd  valve  of  a  larj^ipedai 
from  Lu9onia,  which  was  beautifully  iridescent  intorniflj, 
but  as  it  was  believed  that  this  was  identical  vith 
shell  sold  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Br 
the  description  of  it  to  the  oHicers  of  that  establishnuoLj 
Sowerby  had  some  other  odd  valves,  which  Mr. 
thought  might  prove  new.  and  the  latter  poaaesaed  In «]| 
three  siiecimens  adhering  to  Spondyli,  from  an  unkoon 
locality  ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  young,  and  tbougbl 
was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a  new  species 
them,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  for  further  infi 

M.  DeiJiayes  remarks  that  this  genus  eslabli 
passage  between  Placuna  and  Anomia,  and  that  it 
that  the  V-shaped  tooth  of  flfacMna  is  only  an  extreme 
flcation  of  the  large  callosity  of  the  Anomite  ;  be  adi' 
a  fossil  shell  found  in  Hgypt,  and  which  has  beea  tt' 
a  Ptaruna,  is  a  new  step,  as  regards  the  hinge,  bd 
Ihe  Anomite  and  Ptacunte. 

Example,  Placuna  Cumingii,  Brod. 

Detcription. — Shell  subround,  obscurely  silvered,  »bil% 
flattened;  margin  plaited,  the  plaits  very  Urge; 
two  inches  and  a  half,  breadth  seven-tenths  of  an  inch, 
two  and  three  nuarters  inches. 

Locality. — Snores  of  Central  America  (Gulf  of  Dok% 
Province  of  Cusia  Rico) :  dredged  from  a  muddy  botifli 
at  the  depth  of  eleven  fathoms,  attached  to  dead  btTibi 
shells  and  dead  coral. 


.'tin,! 


llacunaoomia  ComiagU. 
a.  latomal  ^{>einaceof  UieortaaorwlliMioa:  (.Ummmnmi 

Anomia.  (Brug.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  very  much  eonipr(«4 
having  the  borders  of  the  mantle  delicate,  and  furnaW 
externally  with  a  row  of  tentacular  filaments;  fuot  nfr 
roentary;  adductor  muscle  divided  into  three  bnincbe^iy 
lar!;est  of  which  passes  by  a  notch  in  the  lower  rahiU 
older  to  attach  itself  to  an  opercular  stony  or  eonMM 
piece  fixed  to  marine  bodies. 

Shell  adherent  by  its  opercular  piece,  incquivalvc 
lateral,  irregular.  deJicaie,  and  often  Iranslucul ;  the  l» 
valve  most  Ibttened,  having  a  round  or  oblong  notch  itk 
the  umbo  for  the  receplian  of  the  opercular  piece;  tlieo'^*' 
larger  and  more  concave ;  both  joined  by  a  short  and  tJ«ll 
Ugnmenl;  muscular  impression  separated  into  tbr«  P*" 
tions.  (Rang.) 

Gfograj  hical  Distribution. — The  recorded  spcci«  «• 
pencrully  quoted  as  coming  from  the  European  teas  and 
-Vtluiitic  Ocean.   The  depths  at  which  they  hste  be* 
taken  are  staled  to  vary  from  the  surface  to  t»e!«  ^ 
ihoms,  adhering  to  oysters,  and  other  shells,  rocks,  kc. 

The  species  are  not  very  nurocroi:8;  and  porbipi 
are  recorded  than  actually  exist;  for  the  shell  will 
unon  itself  the  regularities  or  irregularities  of  thelwd/'* 
which  it  is  attached.  Thus  on  a  Pectcn,  an  indhidus!  'i" 
become  striated  like  that  Pocten  through  both  vslve*,*''*" 
another  of  Ihe  same  sjHicies  is  stuooth  ifadhercnt  to  s  com- 
paratively smooth  bod) .   M.  Rang  observed  IhU  fre<|»'"''^ 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  tind  bofn  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  and  M.  Dcshaycs  make  the  »ame  observation. 

The  number  of  species  reeordefl  by  M.  Deshuyea  in  his 
tables  IS  ten  living  and  eight  fotsil  (tertiary),  and  of  «pecie« 
both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary),  two,  viz.  Anomiee  Ephip- 
ptum  and  E(ectrica. 

In  the  last  edition  of  I^marck  only  nine  species  (recent) 
are  mentioned,  and  but  one  fossil  only  {A.  tenuislriuta) ; 
indeed  the  speciAc  names  of  some  of  the  fossils  noticed  in 
the  tables,  coftata,  dubia,  and  $lriala,  recal  to  the  obsei-rer 
the  remarks  made  by  zoologists  touchins;  the  varied  nature 
of  the  surface  of  these  shells  according  to  accidental  circum- 
stances. 

The  fossils  arc  found  in  the  crag  and  I^ndon  clay,  and 
in  the  marine  formations  above  the  chalk  in  France. 

Lamarck  considered  the  animal  of  Annmia  {Echion  of 
Poll)  as  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Oytter  in  its  organiza. 
tion  ;  but  M.  Deshaycs  observes  thai  he  does  not  n<^rce  in 
opinion  with  those  xoologists.  The  Anomiee,  he  thinks,  fur- 
nisli  very  interesting  materials  for  study,  and  he  believes 
that  they  approximate  to  the  Terebralulrr.  at  least  as  much 
u  the  Oysters,  and  may  probably  be  animiils  belonging  to 
two  groups,  and  serving  as  the  passa){c  from  one  to  the 
other.  If  this  bo  so,  he  adds,  the  genus  would  not  be 
greatly  changed  in  its  methodical  position  ;  for  if  Cuvier 
•nd  his  imitators  have  separated  these  ccnera  too  widely, 
Lamarck  and  some  others,  following  tlie  inspiration  of 
Linnaeus,  have  approximated  them  as  much  as  their  still 
small  knowledge  ot  the  animals  would  permit 

Kxample.  Anoniia  Ephippium.  ■'  "' 

Description.— SAf//  suborbiculate,  rugoso-plicate,  waved, 
planulate,  with  an  oval  foramen,  whitish  or  yellowish,  often 
rcddi.ih  >cllow,  below.    One  of  the  largest  species. 

£.ora/f//<?.s.— British  Channel ;  MediteiTancan  ;  Atlantic 
Ocean. 


AoomU  Ephippium. 

*,  ralTn  rIoMd ;  h,  oprii  to  thow  Um  biag* ;  t,  hillga  of  tttodwd  ««b« 

irnfaoul  tlie  booy  apprniUjia. 


Bony  app«Dila;;e  of  Anomia  KphippluM  adlirriuc  to  rork. 

n.  thp  liony  v*rl  *t>3<  P"**  tl'ruaxh  t>i«  oppaiog  of  tli*  (halt :  t»  aor1he« 
•Uch  U  attaclirJ  to  extrninl  objrctA. 

M.  do  Blainvdie  records  a  species,  Anonia  sqiiamata, 
which  has  not  this  bony  apponda'jc,  ond  which  hosajs  is 
aflixed  by  the  valve  itself.  This  so-called  species  houover, 
whuh  fchould  bo  Sfjttamuta.  is  in  Mr.  G.  Sowcrby's  opinion 
notliing  more  than  An.  E]hi]piuin  in  a  very  young  slate 
before  the  appendage  is  ossitied.  In  this  opinion  we  concur. 

[SPONDYLIU*.] 


Atuimu  tqnamaln. 

PECTU'NCULUS.  [Polyodonta.] 
PECULIAR.  [Will] 


PKDAL.  In  musical  instruments  Pedals  ore  of  two 
kinds:—  1,  those  keys  which  are  acted  on  by  the  feet  of  the 
performer;  2,  the  levers  acting  on  the  swell  of  the  organ, 
and  on  the  stops;  and  also  those  of  the  piano-forte  and 
harp,  the  uses  of  which  are  too  well  known  to  require  ex> 
planation. 

The  Pedals,  or  foot-keys,  of  the  organ  were  invented  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  a  German  named  Bernhard ;  but  it 
was  long  before  tliev  had  travelled  beyond  the  confines  of 
the  country  to  whicli  tl>cy  owed  their  birth  :  and,  strange 
to  say,  England  was  the  last  to  adopt  them,  though  tho  first 
to  introduce  the  organ  generally  into  the  church.  But  by 
slow  degrees  their  utility  and  importance  were  discovered 
and  acknowlcd^^cd,  and  now  no  organ,  except  of  small 
dimensions,  is  built  \^  illiout  these  most  desirable  auxiliaries, 
and  no  organist  is  esteemed  who  is  nut  tolerably  well  skilled 
in  the  use  of  them.  [Organ.] 

PEDAL-BASE  (or  Pedale),  in  music,  is  abase  which 
remains  stationary  on  one  note,  while  the  other  parts  con- 
tinuo  moving  and  forming  various  chords,  all  of  whi<  h. 
however,  must  Ik;  related  to  the  holding  note,  according  to 
the  laws  of  harmony. 

Example : — 


-e-  v-^  -o-  w  -<3-  ^     v^-e"-  t4  -©- 

7  b7  6  b6  5  ll|6  6  — 
&  5  4.  —  —  4  5 
S3  2  3 

PEDALIACEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopotalout 
Exogens,  very  nearly  related  to  the  Verbenaceous  order, 
having  like  it  irregular  and  usually  dtdynamous  flowers  and 
a  few  seeded  '2- or  4-celled  fruit;  but  dilTenng  in  having  the 
radicle  directed  towards  the  ba^c  instead  of  the  apex  of  the 
fruit,  from  Bignoniacex,  with  which  they  arc  more  gene- 
rally compared,  their  wingless  seeds  offer  tho  principal  dis- 
tinction. Thev  are  all  exotic  tropical  herbaceous  plants, 
with  opposite  leaves  and  axillar}-  flowers,  and  are  of  little 
known  use,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Sesamuro, 
whoso  seeds  afford  a  bland  oil  not  inferior,  when  fresh,  to 
that  of  the  olive.  [Sksami:*!.] 

•1 


A  dieol  of  Imep^uiU  tmpcnlticu  in  (lover.  1.  The  eonlla  luid 
8,  thepirtll;  3,  the  ripr  friiii ;  4, «  tr^n'rvn*  Mctioa  of  tht  l«llrr. 


(CoroHa  laid  «>UU  i 
t  l«ner.       _  . 
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PF.DEF.  River.    [CaKOLIXA,  SOITTH  ] 

PE  Di:  S  I  A  L.  [CoLUv:*.] 
PEDETES.   [MfRJOit,  vol.  x»,  ^  4ia.] 
PEUU.EL  rPEDrNci.K.] 

PEDI  'lULUS.  according  lo  Linnjous.  a  genus  belonjjing 
to  iha  Insccla  Aplcra.  The-e  insects,  ci>mmon!y  ', 
lice,  farm  the  order  Anoplura  of  Dr.  Leacii,  lunl  rai.i>>iia  i.f 
LatreiU«h  to  called  from  their  parasitic  babtu,  m»ny  inam-  , 
mala,  if  not  all,  *ni  mrbaps  all  species  of  bitda^  being 
inre»lcd  by  thL'in ;  each  species  of  bird  and  niammal,  it 
would  appear,  having  in  own  peculiar  species  of  loube,  ond 
aotnctimes  evtu  iv^o  or  three  distinct  species.  Latreille 
thus  characlcnses  this  order  of  insects: — Their  body  i«  flat- 
tened, iimrlf  ditplmnuus,  and  divided  into  eleven  or  twelve 
distinct  tc§m«nt%  of  which  three  belong  to  the  truuk  (or 
thorax),  each  bearing  one  pair  of  leg*.  The  Unit  of  theee 
segments  riciineiitly  lui  in-,  :i  snrt  of  thorax  (or  rnther  pra- 
thoras).  Tliu  sUginaia  aie  vtiV  distinct.  The  uuleiuiffi  j 
are  short,  equal,  coniii  i  f  the  jmiiis,  and  frequently  in- 
serted in  a  notch.  Tltcrc  arc  one  or  tno  ttmall  ocelli  on 
each  aide  of  the  head.  The  legs  are  short,  and  terminated 
by  stout  claws,  or  two  oppotin'/  hooks,  which  enable  thc4o 
nnimals  to  cling  with  great  facility  to  the  hairs  of  qiuulrui)cd« 
(  r  ilie  liM;hei'»  of  bird.i,  wli  (limxl  lhc\  hiii-',;,  nn  l  on  ^tiosir 
IxHiy  llioy  propagntc  and  Jia-,*  their  lives.  '1  [je\  atiadi  their 
ova  to  these  cutaneous  appendages,  nml  uv;lii;  1\  e\ee>- 
airely,  one  generation  succeeding  another  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Fkrtieular  and  unknown ^-auses  facilitate  (heir  iu- 
ciease  lo  an  astonishing  degree,  the  P.  hiimanus,  under 
such  circumstanros,  producing  in  man  what  is  termed  the 
tm>rl'H^  ]'i-iliruli-)iti  i.    Their  ini>\etnenls  are 

Thivc  species  of  lice  are  »aid  to  infvBt  tiic  human  sub- 
ject: the  P.  humantu,  which  inhabits  the  bodies  and 
garmenta,  and  i»  known  by  the  name  of  the  body-loiue ; 
the  P.  etrvieaHi,  or  P.  htmarmi  eajnti*  of  De  Geer,  whioh 
inhabits  the  Ii  -ail  nf  ivian,  nnri  pulieiilnty  clKl.litn  ;  nnd, 
lastly,  the /'. /.'uAu' ol  Liiinajus,  u  'u.i  li  <  •iusu  uics  l.<eacli'» 
genus /Vw/j/Vm*.  This  species  iuhahas  the  eycbroWB«&c., 
and  IS  commonly  known  by  the  namo  crab-lice. 

The  following  are  tiM  principal  genera  into  whidi  the 
Pc<liculi  are  divided: — 

In  Miculu*  proper  the  mouth,  wrbich  is  in  the  form  of  a 
siuait,  CMii.si.iis  of  a  veiy  -lunll  tubulor  niar.iuiiil  i  ^ituaterl  at 
tile  atitertar  cxireiiiily  of  the  head  ;  the  tarsi  arc  composed 
each  of  a  joint  almohl  equal  in  size  to  the  libia^  aud  termi- 
nated by  a  strong  claw,  which  fulds  over  a  projection,  and 
folflls  the  function  of  a  fbreeps ;  the  thorax  is  composed  of 
three  il.^tinct  equal  sei^tnents.  The  Pm  hitmanut  and  P. 
crrrf  "ii/.  \  belong  to  this  gcniiA. 

The  genus  Pfitkirm  dilfors  iVom  Pedieulus  in  lia\i!ii,'  the 
body  wide  and  rounded,  the  ihorajL  very  jdiort  and  con- 
founded with  the  body :  the  anterior  &et  Wd  aitnple,  and 
the  two  hinder  pairs  are  didaotyle. 

Hie  PnUeutuM  of  the  hot  has  (be  thorax  natrow  and  dis- 
lii.ef  fmni  the  nlirl  jracn.  whirh  is  very  broad  ;  it  constitutes, 
arconliiii;  to  Leach,  tiie  genus  Ha>matopinus. 

The  Ninm  iXiriniu  of  Hermann,  Leach,  &c ,  and 
Jiicittu*  of  Do  Geer)  have  the  mouth  »ttuated  beneath  the 
head,  and  eomposed  of  two  lips  nnd  two  hook-like  mandi- 
bles ;  their  tarsi  are  very  distinct,  and  terminated  each  by 
two  equal  books.  Latroille  says  that  the  specie.'*  of  this 
grou|-.  with  uiu  eNLception.  that of  thedeit  are exeltisiveiy 

coiitiiietl  tu  hiius. 

PEDIGREE.  A  pedigree  is  a  tabular  viewof  the  mem- 
bers of  any  particular  family,  with  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  oaeh  other ;  together,  usually,  with  someslight 

iiotire  or1^■^  vr:"'"'?''''  ''^'ci'''  "f  the  life  lif  e  seh.  :i>  the  lime 
and  plar  e  of  birlli,  uiarnisgf,  rieatli,  :m(l  bursal,  the  residence, 
the  |irofes5ion,or  rank  of  the  ji.  iM-mil  person  named  in  it,  and 

Eubiic  otfices  held  by  him.  Sometimes  lliese  are  accompanied 
y  reference  to  evidence  of  the  fact  slated,  as  to  inquisitians. 
parish-registers,  monumental  inscriptions,  marriHge-setile- 
nicnts,  and  deeds  of  all  kinds.  But  when  tliere  is  much  of 
this  kind  of  information  and  evidence  introduced,  the  writing 
is  rather  called  a  genealogy,  or  a  genealogical  bulory.  than 
a  pedigree  ;  and  many  pedigrees,  especially  those  of  early 
dale,  are  wholly  deficient  of  reference  to  evidenee  toe  proof 
of  the  ihmp*  staled  in  there,  and  contain  rarely  dates  or  any- 
thing more  than  the  mere  names  of  the  parlies  v.ho  occur 
in  thetii.  They  njipcar  lo  be  the  summaries,  or  things 
cstuhii>!)td  hy  certain  evidences  which  may  or  may  not 
now  Bcoompany  tiiem,  in  respect  of  desoenls  and  relation- 


Some  fanciful  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  word. 
But  perhaps  the  true  etymology  may  be  that  which  refer*  it 
to  the  Latin  peda  gmtuumt  the  word  pea^  m  pedM,  betng 
much  used  in  the  law  latin  of  the  middle  ages  to  daneie 

tummaries.  or  the  ultimate  result  in  any  trnnsarf i^n.  as  in 
fted^f  jiiiium  and  j:edes  compoii.  So  that  a  pedigree  i»,  b» 
It  v  eie.  a  total  of  information  er  eridetteo  raapietiqg  de* 
scents  and  kindredships. 

The  Scripture  genealogies,  as  they  are  called,  wa  St 
many  pedigrees,  but  with  this  diflereoce  from  the  pnpst 
idea  of  a  pedigree,  that  they  are  not  tabular,  but  narraUTe. 

Tabular  genealogies,  or  i  cdi^jrccs  properly  >o  called.  ar« 
not  of  very  frt^uent  occurrence  in  the  wniingt  of  tii« 
niifl  llc  a^'e<.    But  they  are  sometimes  found  in  public  re- 
cords, and  in  the  evidences  of  private  fsnulieSkOr  eaiered  in 
the  ehartularies  of  the  tnonaslie  foondalione.   They  are 
general!)  short,  cnntaininc;  for  the  mo!.t  part  only  such 
uaallcr  as  was  wanted  lor  the  exhibition  of  tome  paiticuUr 
claim  of  ri<;hl.    But  at  about  the  beginn  tig  ol  tlic  MXieiuil: 
century,  when  the  College  of  Heralds  began  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Englf>h  families  in  refiK- 
enee  (a  their  claims  to  dignities  and  to  the  distinctioa 
which  the  right  to  armorial  msigma  gives,  many  l  edignes 
were  compilc4l,  and  in  tl-.e  ronr.^e  of  iliat  rtutuiy  iho  htrrulds 
obtained  copies  of  aU  such  accounts  ot  the  English  fumiUcs 
of  any  distinction  as  could  be  supplied  to  them,  and  made 
such  accounts  natter  of  pnblio  ceoord  by  entering  tbeii  in 
the  books  whieh  eontain  (he  reeord  of  their  offlcial  proeeed- 
in^s.    To  obtain  informalioD  of  this  kind,  i?  ^x  as  the  ptactk* 
of  die  liei  aliis  ot  that  century,  and  i:  eoiuinucil  to  be  then 
praeiiee  till  about  the\ear  lb^O,  to  M4it  llievai  ioiis  countiei  ^ 
ut  Knglaud  from  time  tu  time  in  turn,  aiid  la  cuUcct  frco  ' 
the  mouths  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  county  what  they 
knew  of  the  ehangea  which  had  taken  place  in  the  iamil; 
tiinee  the  time  of  the  preceding  mitation.  or  what  aeeovat 
could  l>e  f^ivcn  of  tlioni<-olves  by  families  who  bad  rerenhj 
i>tep|H:d  into  the  rank  of  gentry,  or  who  had  become  recently 
settled  in  the  county.    The  pedigrees  thus  collected  are  .c> 
the  vi«itatiou  books  at  the  College  of  Arms,  and  fonn  ataai 
body  of  this  apeeies  of  infonnatiea  highly  important  (o  tboN 
who  are  studying  critically  iliebtograpbf  of  ihediatiligniihad 
persons  of  the  English  iKition. 

1)1 -ides  this  ^rund  euUcelion  of  jitdl^n-es,  tliere  sre 
many  siindar  collections  made  by  pruaie  persons,  or  by  the 
heralds  thetiudivcs  in  their  private  ea^i^ciiy.  Ma 
oolleotions  aie  in  the  library  of  the  Uenlds'  College  ;.etbais 
are  in  the  British  Museum ;  others  in  the  hand*  of  pn«al« 
persons.  Copies  of  the  visitation  hoo!.-,  are  al-o  "Ocn  to  b* 
found.  Tiie  largest  collection  of  copies  is  m  the  Bniitli 
Museum,  though  copies  of  some  of  the  best  vi>itatioD  booki 
arc  not  ai  any  of  the  collections  in  that  depository.  Xbers 
are  many  copies  in  the  libraries  of  Qdeen*a  Collega,  Ox- 
ford, and  Caius  CoUsge,  Cambridge. 

Since  llie  visitations  were  disconlini:ed,  there  has  been  no 
ofbcial  and  regular  collection  of  pedigree-.  But  there  hi» 
been  a  cuniuiual  addition  made  to  the  pe<hgree^  whiriiareno 
recortl  in  the  visitation  books  by  the  entry  in  ilie  b  )v.ks  of  lb< 
Heralds'  College  of  tlieir  pedigree  by  particular  faraiUe^.  la 
some  cases,  as  of  peers,  this  is  rompoltory.  When  ai»« 
are  t^antod  or  dignities  e.infeired,  il  has  hee.i  usual  fur 
families  to  record  m  ihu  college  what  Ihey  know  of  iheird*- 
sceiit  and  alliaiK  cs.  But  the  hooks  are  open  to  any  privai* 
family,  who  may,  at  a  moderate  expense,  ent«-  a  pedigrae 
sltowing  the  existing  state  of  the  family,  and  wbateter  is 
within  the  recollection  of  the  older  members  of  it.  or  can 
bo  proved  bysufticieiil  evidence.  The  entries  thus  otBciiily 
m  i  le  u:e  mutter  of  record,  and  contain  information  whicb 
is  often  very  interesting  to  the  posterity  of  \Uo  persons  wbs 
occur  in  them,  and  may  be  of  importance  in  protvettsf 
rights  which  belonz  to  them. 

Tlio  authors  of  the  books  of  toposrraphy  have  done  som#* 
thinjT  to  supply  the  lo>s  of  informal lou  if  lht>  kin<I  which 
has  been  suittained  by  the  disuse  of  ihe  vi<.uations,siicb  w  orki 
usually  containinj;  notices  of  the  families  who  have  p^'-j- 
sv^iiL'A  the  riDrp  important  interests  in  the  district  to  which 
the  work  p  1  lu  - 

PEDIMENT.  [Civil  ARCHiTKCTt  itE] 

PE'DIPES.  Adanson's  name  for  a  genus  of  turbtnal«4 
Mh^^lls  belonging  to  the  family  AurietUmeea  of  M .  fflm' 
ville  and  Colimacca  of  I^tuarck. 

Generic  ChartKtc'-.—Ammal  furnisheil  with  fibforni  Isn* 
tacles.  implanted  verticaUy  on  the  head  aud  diverging;  *x** 
ova  aod  situated  vitbtn  and  M  the  base  of  the  tentacles; 
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foot  elliptical,  divided  iuto  two  portions  by  a  iride  trans- 
versal  furrow;  innuih  furiiishe<l  wilh  an  upper  pioce  cor- 
reipondttig  to  n  lingual  ma&s  armed  with  small  bot^ks. 

Shell  glubular  or  oval,  Ibick,  Bunimil  projecting  but 
little;  la!<t  wborl  of  the  spire  larj^cr  than  all  the  others 
united;  aperture  long,  oval,  or  linear,  with  disunited  hor- 
den ;  columella  solid,  furnisbcd  with  two  projecting 
lamino);  a  third  very  much  elevated  on  the  convexity  of 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  external  lip  trenchant  and  furniiibed 
tomuiimes  with  small  ribs  within. 

One  or  two  rrccnt  species  only  arc  known  :  they  are  small. 

Example,  Pcdipes  Adantotiii.  See  Adanson,  Hejieffol, 
t.  i..  f.  4. 

PEDLAR.  This  word  is  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  ba  a  con- 
traction from  pi  tty  dealer,  formed  into  a  new  term  by  long 
and  familiar  use ;  and  a  pedlar  is  deQned  bv  him  to  be  '  one 
who  travels  the  country  with  small  commodities.'  The  same 
writer  defines  a  hawkfr  to  bo  'one  who  wlls  his  wares  by 
pro'  lainiing  them  in  the  street.'  In  IclhI  undersiamling 
buwcvcr  a  hawker  is  an  itinerant  trader,  who  goes  about  from 
plarft  to  place,  carrying  with  him  and  selling  goods;  and  a 
pe<l).ir  is  only  a  hawker  in  small  wares.  In  the  various  acts 
of  parliament  which  impose  duties  upon  them  and  regulate 
their  dealins^s,  they  are  always  named  in  conjunction  as 
hawkers  and  pedlars ;  and  no  distinction  is  made  between 
them. 

It  has  been  for  more  than  a  century  the  policy  of  English 
law  to  consider  the  conduct  of  trade  by  means  of  flxed  esta- 
blishments as  more  beneflcial  to  the  public  than  that  of 
itinerant  dealers;  and  it  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  local 
trader  being  bettor  known  and  more  dependent  upon  his 
character  than  one  who  continually  travels  from  place  to 

SJurc,  ihcie  is  a  greater  security  for  the  respectability  of  his 
ealings.  In  conformity  with  this  policy,  statutes  have 
been  passed  from  time  to  time,  obligini^  hawkers  and  pedlai-x 
to  take  out  licences  and  to  submit  to  spcciflc  regulations  and 
restrictions,  which  are  supposed  to  protect  tho  resident 
trader  as  well  as  tho  public  from  unfair  dealing.  These 
rea:tons  however  have  been  ijiven  ex  }>ost  facto  to  justify  the 
laws;  fur  tho  statutes  which  originally  required  licences  fur 
haukers  and  impnaed  these  duties  appear  to  have  merely 
contemplated  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  (band 
9  Will.  III.,  c.  25 ;  and  9  and  10  Will.  HI.,  c.  27.) 

The  provisions  by  which  tho  licence:*  to  hawkers  and 
pedlars  are  now  regulatc<l  are  contained  in  the  statute  50 
George  III.,  c.  41.  Hy  that  Act,  the  collection  and  manage- 
aent  of  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars  in  England  was 
,'ivcn  to  the  commissioners  for  licensing  and  regulating 
laokney  roaches ;  but  this  duty  has  sinco  been  Irunsfcrrud 

0  the  commissi.tner!.  of  stamps  by  tho  r.^th  section  of  the 
tatute  1  Olid  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  'I'l.  By  tho  provisions  of  the 
liter  statute,  'all  the  powers,  provisions,  regulations,  and 
irecliuns  contained  in  the  statute  AO  George  III.,  c.  41,  or 
ny  othor  act  relating  to  tho  duties  on  hawkers  and  pedlars, 
re  to  bo  enforccsl  by  the  commis.sioners  of  stumps;  and  all 
le  powers,  provision*,  »c);ulaiioii«,  and  directions,  for- 
riinres,  pains  niid  penalties  imposed  by  any  acts  relating  to 
le  managument  of  duties  on  stumps,  so  fur  as  the  same  are 
pplicable  to  the  duties  on  hawkers  and  pcdlarx,  are  declared 
»  be  in  full  for  e  and  elfect.  and  aro  to  bo  applied  and  put 

1  execution  for  securing  and  culk'Cting  the  last-mentioned 
aties,  nnd  for  preveniiiig,  delecting,  and  punishing  all 
au<ls,  forgeries,  and  other  oflences  relating  thereto,  aii  fully 
■  if  they  were  repeated  and  speciully  enacted  in  the  statute 
and  2  Will.  IV-.  c.  'IL'  The  duly  of  grantini^  licences  to 
iwkcra  and  pedlars  and  enforcing  tho  law  agoin»t  such 
•rsuns  is  now  tliercfore  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  of 
imps;  the  particular  condition*  and  regulations  under 
tiK-h  such  licences  aro  to  bo  granted  bein;j  contained  in 
e  above-tnentioneil  statute  oO  George  III.,  c.  41. 
Before  a  licence  is  granted  to  a  person  desirous  of  trading 
>d  travelling  as  a  hawker  or  pedlar,  the  applicant  must 
otluco  to  tho  rominissioncrs  of  stamps  a  certifli-ate,  signed 

tlio  ofBciating  clergyniun  and  two  householders  within 
0  parish  in  w  hieb  he  resides,  attesting  that  he  is  of  good 
aracter  ond  o  fit  person  to  be  licensed.  Upon  this  ccrli- 
aie  being  given,  the  commissioners  grant  tho  licence, 
ueh  is  only  in  force  for  one  year,  and  the  partv  who  ro- 
i%-e»  it  IS  suhject  to  a  duty  of  4/.  per  annum,  if  he  travel.s 

foot  or  wiih  horsea  alone,  and  an  a>lditional  duly  of  4/. 
r  annum  if  ho  travel*  wiih  a  *  hotso,  oss,  mule,  or  oilier 
ist  bearing  or  drawing  burthen  ;*  and  ihebo  duties  aro 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  receiving  tho  Lcence.   All  persons 


who  act  as  hawkers  or  pedlara  without  such  a  licence  are 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  5U/.  Among  other  regulations,  the 
hawker  or  pedlar  is  required  by  the  Act  to  'caiibe  to  be 
written  in  large  legible  Human  capitals,  upon  the  must  con- 
spicuous part  of  every  pack,  box,  lug,  trunk.  ca<e,  cart,  or 
waggon,  or  other  vehicle  in  which  ho  carries  his  eoudu,  and 
of  every  room  and  shop  in  which  he  trades,  and  likowi>a 
upon  every  handbill  <  r  advertisement  given  out  by  him,  tho 
words  'Licenced  Ilawker,'  together  with  tho  number, 
name,  or  other  mark  of  his  licence;'  and  in  case  of  his 
oraiuion  so  to  do,  ho  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/. ;  and 
everv  unlicensed  person  who  places  these  wurds  upon  his 
goods  is  liable  to  a  penalty  to  the  like  amount.  .\  hawker 
and  pedlar  travelling  without  a  licence,  or  travelling  and 
trading  contrary  toorotherwise  than  is  allowed  by  the  terms 
of  his  licence,  or  refusing  to  produce  his  licence  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  inspectors  app  iinted  by  the  commissioners, 
or  by  any  magibtraiu  or  peace-oflicer,  or  by  any  person  to 
whom  he  shall  offer  guods  for  sale,  is  liable  in  cncli  cu.sc  to 
a  penalty  of  in/.  A  persuii  having  a  licence,  and  hiring  or 
lundmg  it  to  another  person  fur  the  pur|)oso  of  trading 
with  it,  and  also  the  person  who  so  trades  with  another's 
licence,  are  each  liable  to  a  penalty  of  40/.  A  hawker  or 
pedlar  dealing  in  or  selling  any  sinu£;gled  goods,  or  know- 
ingly dealing  in  or  selling  any  goods  fraudulently  or  dis- 
honestly  procured,  forfeits  his  licence,  and  is  for  ever  after- 
wards incapacitated  from  obtaining  or  lioldin.;  a  new  licence. 
By  the  Stat.  48  Geo.  III.,  c.  84,  s.  7,  if  any  hawkor  or  pedlar 
shall  offer  for  sale  tea,  brandy,  rum,  Geneva,  or  other  foreign 
(ipu-its,  tobacco,  or  i*nufl',  he  may  bo  arrested  by  any  person 
to  whom  the  same  may  bo  offered,  and  taken  before  a 
niagistralu,  who  may  hold  him  to  boil  to  answer  fur  the 
ulleiico  under  the  excise  laws. 

By  the  provi^iions  of  the  statutes  29  Geo.  III.,  c.  26,  s.  C, 
and  aUu  of  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  41,8.  7,  no  person  coming  within 
the  description  of  a  hawker  or  pedlar  can  lawfully,  either 
by  opening  a  shop  and  exposing  g(iod.<  to  sale  by  retail  in 
any  placu  in  which  he  is  not  a  liouseholder  or  resident,  or 
by  any  other  means,  sell  goods  either  by  himself  or  any 
other  person  by  outcry  or  auction,  under  a  penalty  of  ju/. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  18lh  section  of  the  50  Geo. 
III.,  c.  41,  that,  if  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any 
haw  ker's  or  pedlar's  licence,  or  travel  with,  or  produce,  or 
show  any  such  forgc<l  or  counterfeited  licence,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  s>um  of  .luo/.  (Chilly's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  ii., 
p.       ;  Burn's  Justice,  tit.  *  Hawkers.') 

PEDOMETER,  tho  iiuino  of  an  instrument  by  which 
a  person  may  tell  what  space  of  ground  he  has  walked  or 
ridden  over.  It  is  made  in  the  sha|ie  of  a  small  watch,  and 
may  bo  oonvenienlly  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  There 
have  been  several  instruments  of  different  conslructiou  in- 
vented for  this  purpose,  but  all  others  have  been  superseded 
by  lhat  invented  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Payne,  watch- 
maker, of  Bond  Street. 

The  construction  will  easily  be  understood  by  reference 
to  the  accompanying  diagrams :  /sf.  1  is  a  front  view,  wiih 
the  (lial-platu  removed,  to  sIkiw  the  works  beneath,  and 
Jig.  2  a  back  view. 


Motion  'is  communicated  from  the  traveller  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  pedometer  by -means  of  a  horiiontnl  lever  L, 
y?^.  2,  which  is  furm»hcd  with  a  weight  at  one  end  and  a 
plvol  or  axis  at  the  other;  under  the  lover  is  a  spring  S, 
which  keens  the  lever  when  at  rest  close  up  to  tho  regulat- 
ing screw  R;  this  spring  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  only  just 
ikUtlicicntly  strong  to  o\ercome  the  weight  of  tho  lever  and 
to  prevent  its  falling  downwaids. 

When  the  body  of  tbo  traveller  is  raised,  either  by  tha 
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»prinz  of  hi*  feot  or  tilt  notion  of  hit  horM,tho  1«v«r  It  ioi' 

pcUeJ  (lo\vn«;ir<la  dy  tlic  jerk,  and  inimet?;ately  roturnod 
to  lis  place  by  ihe  fejiiiiii;,  aail  »u  long  as  tin;  iin-iidn  is  con- 
tinued Uio  lovor  is  conslantly  in  a  sisito  ot  vihnilion.  Tixefl 
on  ilie  X,  of  llic  lever,  and  moving  witli  ir,  ts  a  small 
ratehet-wheel,  A ;  Wnenlh  this  is  another  and  larger  raltljol- 
«li«eU  B,  which  fits  on  the  same  axi«>  but  is  not  altiohed  to 
it  These  two  wheeU  are  onnnertcd  together  by  a  ratchet 
or  pall,  in  sui'li  a  iir.iiuirr  tli;it  wiion  thr  Irvcr  fulls,  lijlti 
wheels  are  lauvcd  furwaru  mw  ur  more  lecth.  iiut  when  the 
Itver  rises  again  by  the  force  of  the  spring,  S,  the  larger 
nehet-vrh;;eL  ii  held  stationary  by  the  ratchet  or  pall,  P. 
Thia  vheel,  B.  is  oonnected  with  a  ■eries  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions,  C  D  V,i/ig.  1.).  by  means  (  f  a  pinion,  F,  fixed 
on  ii.s  u-idLT  sarfiicf.  Th<»  centre  win  ol,  E,  carrier  a  hand 
or  inil>-x,  which  (loint^  tu  tl.c  fiLriivos  uiran the dial-plmla  to 
denote  the  number  of  miles  passed  over. 

The»e  instruments  are  generally  made  to  regbter  ten 
miles,  bu!  that  of  course  depends  on  the  number  and  rela- 
tive siie  of  the  wheels  between  the  lever  or  motive  power 
and  ihf  iiuk'S  ;  by]ilncini;  an  cxtru  pinion  and  wheel  in  the 
same  matuan'  as  fur  the  seconds  hand  of  a  watili.  and 
making  the  wheel  widi  tMi  tiiMa  the  number  of  teeth  con- 
tained in  the  pinion,  y«m  g9t  leeond  register,  which  will 
mark  one  division  for  every  ten  passed  over  by  the  larger 
index  hand;  the  ptdotnelin-  will  then  rei;istfr  a  hundred 
miles.  The  accuracy  cf  the  aislruint-nt  df|iund«  upon  the 
proportion  which  the  vibrations  of  tbo  k^  er  bear  to  the  divi- 
sions on  the  diaWplate,  and  this  can  be  altered  by  tlie  small 
regulating  aerew,  R  (Jig.  2).  placed  above  the  lever. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  pedometer  should  be  carried  in 
such  a  position  that  the  lever  shall  be  always  as  near  as  pos- 
siijle  Itorizonlal:  for  this  purpose  a  small  hook,  II,  j  ,  ]  l  iced 
on  the  pendant  or  haiulle,  by  which  the  instrument  may 
he  suspended  in  the  pocket. 

With  a  slight  difference  of  conatruetioa»  this  pedometer 
may  he  adapted  to  carriage  Iravetling.  For  that  purpose 
the  lever  must  hnnjr  perpendicularly,  and  it  does  not  re- 

Siuire  any  reguiaung  screw,  but  may  vibrate  backwards  and 
orwards  like  a  common  pendulum :  this  is  rendered  requi- 
site on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  carriage  being  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  hody  of  a  horseman  or  pe- 
destrian, the  former  hcirrg  backwards  and  flmmdsb  while 
the  latter  i>  vp«  ards  and  downwards. 

The  works  of  the  pi  iKmicter  may  bo  attached  to  a  watch, 
the  mdi'x  being  placed  iu  the  dial-plate,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  a  secoaiFi  hand. 
PEDUM.  [PictinidaO 

PEDUNCLE  it  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  called  the 

stalk  nf  ihc  flower;  it  is  nut  liowevL-r,  like  the  ]  eli.ile  with 
rcB])ect  to  the  leaf,  a  component  part  of  the  {lower,  but  is 
in  reality  a  branch,  usually  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and 
Gonaittiog  of  a  single  internode  or  olr  aeveiml;  in  the  latter 
ease  it  heart  hracts,  which  indicate  the  station  of  the  nodes, 
and  which  occasionally  produce  other  branehe«  f, ora  their 
axild ;  when  this  happens,  siu  h  secondmy  branches  are 
named  p^f/icp/s.  The  n;\ked  vra;;/' of  botanists,  j^iu  li  as  is 
found  in  the  hyacinth,  is  in  realUy  nothing  but  a  peduncle 
ivhu-h  rises  immediately  from  the  holb^  and  wbote  0nt 
internode  is  exceedingly  long. 

PEBBLESSRIRE.  or  TWEEDDALE.  a  county  of  Scot- 
land, bounded  on  the  n  u  tli  hy  Kdinhi.rt;h>hiie.  uii  the  south 
by  Ihc  shires  uf  Selkirk  and  Dumfries,  on  the  east  by  those 
(^Selllirk  and  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  we^t  by  I^nark&hiic. 
It  it  situated  between  ii"  24'  and  ii"  dO'  N.  lAt„  and  be- 
tween 2"  45'  and  3*  93'  W.  long.  Ttt  greate. .  length  from 
north  to  south  is  ?A)  miles,  and  greate>t  widtu  from  cast  to 
west  ralher  less  than  22  miles.  Theaiea  has  been  variously 
computed  at251,320arres(Armstr  iiig,  Compuninii  to  ScotrJi 
Atlas),  2.>9,778  acres  (Fiudlater,  View  qf  the  AgricvMure  of 
Peebles),  ani.  241,185  acres  Klfew  StaHttiCM  Aeewmt  of 
Seotiand),  the  dilfvrenoet  hettveen  which  may  in  wmc  raea- 
ture  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  boun- 
daiy  of  the  county  in  some  parts  is  very  megulur  and  ill- 
defined,  particularly  the  south-eastern  portion,  where  it  :.i 
doubtful  whether  n  '  onsiderable  trict  of  ooontry  heloogi  to 
this  county  or  to  Selkirluhirs. 

The  general  elevation  of  P^hlenhire  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  south  of  Scotlnnd.  The  least  tlevnteil 
part  in  the  county  is  near  wiiere  the  Xwcwl  crosses  the 
eastern  bouiidar\,  which  is  between  400  and  500  feet  above 
the  sca-levtil.  the  most  mountainous  parts  extend  from 
tbe  iotttlir«att  to  tht  Mttthp«eriern«KlNiiutiatof  Ihn  owmty. 


including  the  lonreet  of  the  Clyde,  the  TWniudth 

Annan,  ihc  courses  of  which  river*  indira-e  i  ftutr/i  > 
cliue  lu  llic  surface  of  the  lowlatuls  from  tlu^  [urt  li  j 
country.  The  only  haliilaiions  to  te  Hi.n  ihrombij;  .| 
dismal  mouDlam-raiige  are  the  shepberdj'  roiii);c>.  -a  4 
number  and  widely  aeattwwd.  On  the  nortb-ej»:  i  [ij 
ridge  of  mountains  tnnmit*  thui  county  Ikem  CdLK-; 
shire ;  and  on  the  nortn-west  it  is  separated  frwn  tt  t  m  j 
County  by  the  Pentland  Hills,  among  \vhicli  '.!.o  NxiL.t. 
tho  Leith  Water,  the  Medwiu  ta  tnbut«Liy  uf  the  Ci;ui,ui 
the  Lyne  (a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  which  ^ves  tut*  j 
the  town  and  parish  of  Linton),  have  iheu  me.  Titpni 
cipal  elevations  are  CulterfMl  and  Cardon.  ia  ibe  fimk>  | 
Kilbucho  and  Glenhultn,  the  summits  of  each  of 
more  than  2400  feet  above  the  sea- lev  el ;  Di'iliiijK  .j 
feet,  according  to  Armstrong),  in  the  pjin>b  of  .VIn 
w  hence  there  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  lotlia^^x 
wickshire.  and  tbe  Bnglisb  borders;  Hell's  Gn^i.'^ 
feet,  according  to  the  same  authority),  in  tlw|inAj 
Kirkeird;  and  Hartfell  (2635  feet)  and  B»tiad)svttr4liie\ 
in  the  parish  of  Tweeds  muir.  Tlie  hills  nud  ir*i;n;ir.i: 
the  last-mentioned  psri.<ib  aHord  goud  pAstuiage  (U;.^ 
and  black  cattle;  and  they  are  uf  such  euyarr%vi4 
the  pent  upon  their  summits*  whence  th«  couipiu 
supplied,  is  brought  down  in  common  carts. 

Tlie  Tweed,  the  only  river  of  ti  e  ercnty,  likfjisw 
from  a  spring  in  the  upper  pan  of  the  paa»aafT»wi-i-'. 
Situated  1600  feetab  jve  the  sea  level,  and  upon th*tiCii^ 
from  whose  base  issue  the  rivers  Clyde  aad  Ami.  b 
course  within  the  county  is  north  east  by  mAmj' 
reaches  the  town  of  Peebles,  after  which  its  cotuieiins^ 
due  east,  crossing  the  uortliern  parts  of  the  couolititfS^ 
kirk  and  Roxbur;;h;   and  alter  separating  Bi:i»;fi 
from  Nortbumborlund,  ii  falls  imo  the  German (^rfJi ;  - 
half  a  mile  below  the  town  of  Berw  ick,  and  about 
from  itd  source.  In  theflrst  20niteaof iltceuntitifr^^- 
through  a  height  of  1000  Ihet.   It  it  renarksd  itlh'Sv> 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.'  that  so  looj;  isi 
flows  in  a  north  east  threeiiun.  the  hilU  on  \io\.h  ^i'..!^ 
equally  healthy  fur  sheep-pasture,  and  the  inem  Ji 
'  illness'  is  almost  unknown;  but  so  soon  a>  n 
easterly  direetion.  the  sheep  00  the  right  bank  Utcc^'^ 
jcct  to  that  disex«o.  and  also  to  what  is  called  'inHC,- 
to  an  extent  tenfold  gi  eater  than  what  take*  plwtiWf 
those  on  the  hills  of  the  lefi  bank,  which  have  a  wu^  '--  - 
pect    The  numerous  rn  uk>t<  which  intersect  liicr^i-  - ■ 
all  tributaries  of  the  Twee),  The  chief  of  tliesCiic^VL: 
already  mentioned ;  tbe  Peebles  or  £ddlesioDc^*k«^'^ 
into  the  Tweed  at  the  town  of  Biablet;  tbe  Lnthi:  m 
Manner;  and  the  Quair,  which  last  falls  into 
near  the  seal  of  ibe  Eail  of  Traquair.    From  liiri:  ' 
racter  of  the  country  through  which  they  Hon,  tl;e« 
•resu^jectto  siuldeu  inundations,  whichsometiffl'^f'^^ 
eonaidenihle  injury  to  the  adjoining  lands.  Mwd^  " 
I  streams,  and  particularly  the  Manner,  contain, dar:, * 
I  season,  hoih  salmon  ami  trout.    Eddlestor.e  Loch  n*>* 
lake  in  the  north-cast  part  of  the  couiKv.  f: 
South  £sk  lakes  iU  rise.  U  abounds  with  pike. 
eelt,  and  ia  the  resort  of  large  lloekt  of  wildfcslM 
summer. 

With  the  exception  of  the  pamhcs  situaisi  «Bth»<|' 
bank  of  the  T«eed,  the  county  is  well  intersected  l-;  "* 
which,  though  inconveniently  narrow,  ore  for  ihcK- ■  ' 
kept  in  good  repair.    The  princi))al  arc  tho»e  a.;*  - 
Bdiuhurgh  and  MufTat,  and  JUmarkaud  Keho.  1^^^ 
enters  Ihe  southern  part  of  the  county  near  rt«««"* 
the  Tweed,  and  winds  through  the  valk)  i  f  t'"' 
a  single  line  for  about  15  miles,  when  it  stpiia!"  _ 
branches,  one  passing  through  Broughton,  the  other  i-y-** 
Eddlesione,  which  again  meat  upon  the  b  >i«ler>  ■ 
burghshire.  The  mad  fiwn  Lanark  lo  Kel^o.  «!»^>^ 
inean<5  of  cummunicalion  with  Glasgow,  ciiM«Sllis*^ 
part  of  the  county  from  north-west  to  souib-s** 
through  the  town  o  f  Peebles.     Tlic  lull-  of  lbeP"'f  . 

4  were  let  for  :i3jl/,  includmg  the  suinoi^^*''  ' 
by  the  post-office  for  tho  mail-OOtehct. '  ;  lit- 

The  climate  is  keen,  but  less  sevam  tban  tw 
burgh.    The  mean  annual  temperature  of  T»«^ 
most  elevated  parijih  in  the  county,  w,is  4^' :ii ''•P^^, 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  10*11  of 
is  .530  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  2^  2  uichc» 
and  29  inchea  in  winter ;  and  the  iodieatioosvf  < 
knpt  «t  (ho  uno  place,  upoo  to  nTwtg*  of  «vei  JM^' 
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«Q  Mnnal  fall  of  W7i  indiM.  Tliv  fefft  to  often  -net 

fnih  111  the  I^lhians  <-olfl(im  extend  into  this  county. 

The  prevailing  ro(  k  is  wliinstone,  of  which  there  are  some 
txccllciu  (|U;irrics  iii  t!ie  \  iciuily  of  iho  town  of  I'clLiIls, 
and  from  wliii  h  the  town  has  been  chiefly  built;  but  that 
vbidi  is  foutid  in  other  parbt  is,  from  its lltBioidwl •true* 
lure,  unsuitable  for  building,   l^is  whinstono,  M  it  it  eom- 
niimly  called,  is  a  coarse  argillaceous  schist,  (be  f^niuwacke 
of  mincraloirists.    In  tliis  county,  in  its  simplest  stale,  it  is 
a  fine  clay-»latc.  of  a  dark  l»ja<l  colour,  some  of  it  lo  lami- 
nated as  Id  afford  rooflng-slale.    In  the  parish  of  Sto1»i  it  lias 
been  worked  for  that  purpoae  for  •  kng  period.  Another 
sort  IS  a  fliw  ^ameM  slate  consist  ing  of  an  argillaceous 
In-e  in:crmixefl  w  itli  ian<\  ami  mica.    In  a  still  coarser  stale 
.t  (fjuiauis  (jviariz  gravel.    AVhite  and  red  fieesione  are 
rotnmoii  in  the  north,  luni  buih  coal  and  limestone  have  long 
IjiT-n  wrought  at  Carlo|Ti»,  m  iiie  parish  of  Linton.  The 
Mltn(;o  of  Innerleithen  is  now  rnuch  frequented  on  account 
of  ine  imtcr  of  a  spring  irbicb  baa  lone  been  celebrated  for 
tbo  curs  of  old  woonda,  diseases  or  the  eyes,  and  otlier 
(  Dinplatnls.    Witliiii  ;i  fi  w  years,  Lord  Traquair,  the 
I>io|inclor  of  the  village,  has  erected  a  neat  and  commo- 
<Imus  building  whenee  ihemteis  annov auppliad  toibe 
visitors. 

Uf  the  2-11. 183  acres  which,  acconlinglo the* New Siaiis- 
tical  Aceouor,'  constitute  the  area  of  the  county,  the  portion 
under  cultivation,  nr  occasionally  cultivated,  does  not  exceed 

3-1.702  a<Te>,  ur  intt  quite  on'-  SL\cnlh.    Uf  that  which  is 
never culii\a:c*l,  iii>t  ihmio  tlmn  ,h;M(J  acres  arc  supposed  sus- 
c<  |itibk'  uf  i  uli   at  1  in  ;  and  t  here  are  G755  acres  of  undcrwoo  I. 
In  (he  united  pariUws  of  Urougbton,  Glenbolm,  and  Kil- 
bucho,  where  one-fonrth  of  the  entire  surftee  is  under  the 
plough,  tliG  vnlno  of  tlie  ;irab!c  h\n'\  avfra[rr»5  IS".  |i<t  nrre 
(Scotch  acre,  we  bupposc).    In  breaking;  up  ibe  lea  or  pus- 
lure-ground  which  has  Iain  for  some  fcasuus,  the  rotation 
of  crops  is:—*  1st,  oais  or  p<jns ;  2nd,  turnips  or  |>o(aioo8; 
3rd,  Mrley.  amun;:  vvliu  h  rje-grabs  and  clovcr-sccds  arc 
sown ;  4tb,  bay.'  llie  land  then  ranains  in  pasture  for  a 
ftw  year*,  or  a  fresh  rotation  oommenees.  *  Leases  are 
generally  granted  for  ninetcpn  year?!,  but  farms  purely  of 
f  Jio  Rtore  kind  are  let  for  fourteen  years  only.    The  chief ! 
hinderanccs  to  iioprovcmcnt  are.  ibo  non-resi'lcni  e  i  f  the 
Iiroprietors;  the  distance  from  markets,  coal,  and  lime ;  and 
to  tncsc  may  be  added  strict  entails,  which  fetter  both  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.'   iNew  Statist.  Ace.,  p.  92.)  En- 
closures and  planting  arc  on  ibc  increase,  and  improvements 
inagriculturc  meet  with  ready  adoption.  The  building's  upon 
most  of  the  farms  of  any  importance  have  been  entirely 
rruorated  within  the  last  thirty  years.   Tlic  black-fyced 
sbeep  wertt  adosively  reared  till  the  comnwnoeinent  of 
the  present  eentory.    Since  then  the  Cheviot  hreed  has 
iccn  introduced,  and  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  even  in 
he  most  exposed  situations  their  number  now  exceed-^  that 
it  t!iu  oilier  kiiifl.    The  practice  of  smearinc;  the  ^liccp 
rith  greusc  istUll  general;  but  instead  of  tar, which  was 
brmerly  employed,  train  or  cocoa-nut  oil  is  usually  suhsii- 
iited.    It  prevents  Che  wet  penetratinip  lo  the  skins  of  the 
nimal,  ami  is  supposed  also  to  inerease  the  quality  of  the 
.'mjI.    Tiic  niTible  farms  vary  \u  cvteiit  from  -to  to  200 
cres ;  the  alieep  farms  from  6UU  lo  400t)  acres.  (Findlater, 
•w  3L)    Tlio  (oial  number  at  aheap  in  the  connty  in  1834 
tM  estiiDBted  at  102,060. 

The  county  is  divided  into  sixteen  paris1ie«i  theaggre- 

111-  population  of  which,  in  1831,  was  10,578  persons, 
i.cse  N»i  ro  distributed  amont?  2072  families,  of  whom 
16  vrert*  crnpIoye«l  in  agriculture,  'iOG  in  trade,  ni.inu- 
letures,  and  handicraft,  and  670  were  nut  included  in 
lose  two  clashes.  The  inhabitants  generally  arc  now  said 
I  be  (I  I.St  ingu  isbed  for  neatness  and  oManlinesa,  both  in  their 
iiisos  and  persons,  though  formerly  it  was  ftr  otherwiie. 
From  the  summary  of  the  returns  relative  to  the  <^tate  of 
duration  in  Scotland  in  1834,  printed  by  order  of  ilio  ' 

'  sc  of  Commons  in  1837,  it  appears  that,  allowing  for 
}A;ctivo  returns,  the  number  of  children  in  the  county 
ider  five  yean  of  age  who  had  been  already  taught  or 
re  (hen  learning  to  read,  was  96 ;  of  those  between  five 
(I  nftueii  years  already  taught  or  then  learning  to  read,  the 
i:u1kt  \Nas  IHl-^,  or  rather  less  than  Iwo-thirtw  of  the  total 
iiiibci-  of  children  between  those  ages;  and  of  those  be- 
een  fivo  ami  fifteen  already  taught  or  then  learning  to 
ite,  tbe  number  was  1)09.  There  were  in  all  sixteen 
raehial  schools,  eoodneted  by  17  instructors.  The  greatest 
nnbcr  attending  these  aehools  duhttf  the  half-year  end- 
P.  v..  Mo.  108*. 


ing  Ladydny,  1834,  was  467Doys  and  991  glib;  an^  the 

least  number  during  (ho  same  period  was  303  boys  and 
239  pirls.  Tho  a!:giegato  receipts  of  the  parish  school- 
masters in  the  )eiir  ending  with  Lady-day.  1^34,  amounted 
to  Ht.  8rf.,  and  consisted  of— salaries,  4'J4/.  3t.  I0<i; 
school  fees,  290/.  17«.  3dL;  other  emoluments  68/.  7f.  7d, 
There  were  also  14  non-mrocbisl  sehooU,  conducted  by  17 
instraetors,  and  attended  by  from  667  to  685  children. 

Tlie  only  nntii|ii!tn  -  if  \h<'  fountyaro  tho  ruins  of  castles 
or  towers,  erected  m  on  tho  bunks  of  tho  Tweed  and  its 
tributaries  to  frustrate  the  inroads  of  the  English.  TIm 
walls  were  of  whinstono  strongly  cemented,  and  varied 
f^om  eight  to  eleven  feet  in  thiekneaa.  One  of  these, 
the  castle  of  Necdpath.  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  nf 
Queensberry.  during  the  conflict  between  Charles  II.  ami 
Cromwell  made  a  very  stout  resistance  against  the  forces  of 
(he  latter.  Another,  in  the  parish  of  Broughtun,  i^  culled, 
for  rea-siiiis  unknown,  the  Castle  of  Macbeth. 

Pccblm,  the  county  town*  ia  ureeably  situated  in  » 
valley  on  the  northern  or  left  hank  of  the  Tweed,  at  the 
ctmduence  of  llio  Eddlcstone  Water  with  that  river.  It  is 
20  miles  due  south  from  Edinburgh  and  42  east  by  south 
from  Gla«.j4ow.  From  the  pleasantness  of  its  situation  and 
its  vicinity  to  Edinburgh,  it  beeume  at  an  early  period  the 
summer  residence  and  place  of  rural  amusement  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  and  particularly  of  Alexander  III.,  in  tho 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  king  is  snp- 
posL.'<l  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  cross-kirk,  now  a 
small  ruin,  dedicated  lo  St.  Nicholas,  a  Scott ibh  bishyp,  who 
suflered  ruarljrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Maximian 
(A.D.  300),  and  whose  bones  were  believed  to  have  been 
found  u))on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  church. 
To  this  church  was  attached  a  monastery  nf  r^d  friors. 
which  was  5upuie*sud  at  the  Reformalion.  After  tlm 
battle  of  Ne\nlVcross  (131fi),  in  winch  David  II.  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  the  town  of  Peebles  con- 
tributed largely  towards  liis  ransom,  in  consideration  of 
which  be,  in  1367,  created  it  a  royal  burgh.  In  virtue 
of  thia  title  it  afterwards  returned  a  mentber  to  parlla* 
mont.  in  union  with  tho  burghs  of  Lanark.  Linlithgow,  and 
Selkirk,  down  lo  (be  passing  of  the  Reform  .Act,  by  which 
Ai  t  its  elective  franchise  is  merged  into  that  of  tho  county. 
Tlie  county  has  returned  one  member  since  tho  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  town  was  exclusively  situated  te 
the  westward  of  the  Eddleslono  tdl  1545,  when,  having 
been  burnt  by  the  English,  a  new  town  was  commenced 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  gates, 
which  latter  were  standing  ai  1707.  The  revenue  of  (be 
burgh,  consisting  chiefly  of  rents,  atDWanta  to  about  643/. 
annually.  The  annual  exjienditufe  ia  aonething  lets. 
There  is  bowenr  ndeht.  which  in  18SS  atoountcd  to  54S6/L 
A  provost,  two  bailifis,  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  and  tweWe 
councillors  constitute  the  low  n-councd.  The  parish  church. 
■A  substantial  stone  building,  w.as  erected  m  1784.  St.  .An- 
drew's Cathedral,  which  was  formerly  used  m  the  parish- 
church,  but  of  which  only  a  small  portied  is  now  sunding, 
was  a  very  elegant  edifloo.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  bcra 
dedicated  by  Joeeline.  bishop  of  Olasgpw,  who  died  in  1 199. 
It  was  converted  into  a  stable  by  UtOtnwell*a  ioldien^  by 
whom  also  the  roof  was  demolished. 

The  bridge,  w  hich  here  crosses  the  Tweed,  consists  of 
five  stone  arches  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  threo 
smaller  arches  on  dry  ground,  for  carr)ing  otf  the  water 
when  the  river  overflows  its  banks.  Till  1834  its  width  did 
not  exceed  74  feet.  Since  then  it  has  been  widened  to  22 
feet,  at  an  expel. v  jf  1 1  i  i /.  Four  fairs  are  held  annu.illy 
for  the  hiring  of  ^ei  vaats  and  the  sale  of  cattle.  Tim 
population  of  tbe  btitgh  and  pattth  of  Peeblai^  in  1831,  waa 

2750. 

{Nm  SUUittkat  Aeeomt  tif  fyotkmdt  Findlater**  Ae- 

cnutil  of  the  AgricuUure  of  Peeblesshire,  8vo..  Edinb., 
ISO^;  Peiiiiccuik's  Descnption  a/TiBfeddale,  4I«..  Edinb.. 
1715;  Grose's  Aritifjuilir.^  </  Scutland,  4lo.,  London, 
1791  ;  Forsyth's  Ih-utUies  of  Scotland;  FarUamentary 
Papers,  Sic.) 
PRELE.  [Man.  IsLS  OF.1 

PEERS  OF  THE  RBAUf  are  persons  in  whom  in- 
here certain  high  dignities  with  privileges  appuru  iiaut. 
Without  meaning  to  decide  the  question  v^iieihcr  the  lords 
spiritual  are  in  strictness  of  speech  peers  of  tiie  realm,  the 
persons  who  fall  under  this  description  are  tbe  dukes,  maf 
quaaiea.  earls,  viscounts,  and  barona,  and  this  without  re(V 
to  the  aooidenk  of  age^  an  carl  bc:n<;  ns  mud' 
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poor  of  the  renlm,  though  a  minor,  nnd  eon»equent1y  not 
admissible  to  some  of  the  hi:^h  pintleges  oi  his  order. 
LmiIii  s  may  also  in  cetlain  cases  be  peeresses  of  ihn  rcahn 
in  their  own  right,  as  by  creation,  or  as  inherilora  of  baronies 
which  descend  to  heirs  general.  The  vtvw  of  peers  are 
peeresses  of  the  rcnhn,  and  eatitled»  in  oonwquenoe  of  the 
rank,  to  certain  priv ileijcs. 

Under  tlio  several  articlt  s  Di  k  f.,  Marqcis,  Earl,  Vis- 
count, and  especially  Bauon.  will  bu  f'luihl  ri  rlaiu  obser\'a- 
tions  pertaining;  to  e  irh  distinetordcr  of  vt-t-rs.  On  the  remoto 
origin  of  this  order  of  pcr^nn<,  and  of  the  privilege*  belong- 
tni;  toitiCRpecielly  that  great  privilege  of  nsTinff  ehoote,  in 
which,  in  eoncunenoe  llic  spmtuul  li)r(!>,  tticy  cuiiMfk-r 
every  proposal  for  am  clKiiiijo  lu  \.hi  Liw s  iiiid  cMsium^  of 
the  reidni,  an  1  invo  iui  atli;  malive  or  a  nc.;;iiive  vniit-ic- 
iipci'tiiic  it,  aiid  ot  being  also  ibo  supreme  court  of  judtca- 
tui  e  U  forc  whom  appeal  iDAy  he  made  from  the  judgment 
of  nearly  all  inferi(»r  eoarl9»  great  ofaecuhty  lesla;  u&  it 
does  alio  on  the  whole  of  the  early  oonstitntion  and  his- 
tory of  Parliainont,  of  which  the  peers  f  >nn  vnilueni  a 
part.  [Paki.Iamknt]  The  reports  of  ti»e  c«>muiUlt.'e  of 
ilio  house  of  peers,  which  sat  during  several  parliaments 
about  iho  }eur8  1817,  Ul^,  and  IH19,  on  the  aignitv  of  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  contain  a  great  amount  of  information  on 
these  topics,  but  leave  undecided  some  of  the  greater  and 
more  important  questions  »-onnectcd  with  it. 

It  seems  however  now  So  In-  r'lMvly  (•■.lulilishcd,  a-  a  part 
of  (he  laws  and  constitution  ul  tiie  realm,  thai  every  peer, 
hein|^  of  hill  age  and  of  sound  mind.  i»  entitled  to  take  his 
«eat  in  the  house  of  peers  and  tosbare  in  all  the  dcUberations 
and  determinations  of  that  assembly:  and  that  he  has  pri- 
vilege (perhaps  iiiit  very  distinclly  defiiie'l")  of  arrest  to  tin- 
person  of  thu  km/  (u-  qiiL-en  regiiaul  lo  advise  ctuiPiriiin;^' 
jui\  iiKrioi-  louriutiL,'  i!iL'  allairs  of  the  realm.  TiuvM'  au- 
great  and  eminent  privileges,  but  they  ai*e  accompanied  by 
others  which  illustrate  the  great  coiiNefiuenee  and  defer- 
ence which  the  constilutioii  of  England  altows  to  the 
posxcwmrs  of  this  dignity.  If  charged  with  any  crime, 
thi-y  i-I:;>n  ni)t  suUjr-i  t  in  tlir  i iiavy  tribunals,  Imt 
the  Uuih  aitall  bo  exam^rttil  by  tho  |>eer3  themselves; 
ttioy  shall  not  be  arrested  in  civil  cases;  a  peer^s  adirmatlon 
on  honour  is  sometimes  accepted  where  iu  ordinary  cases  an 
oath  it  required ;  and  acandals  concerning  tliem  are  pecu- 
liarly punished. 

Ii  is  now  also  clearly  established  that  the  crown  may  at 
its  pleasure  <  u  ilc  a  pri  i,  lluit  i~.  advance  any  person  to 
the  dignity,  and  to  any  one  of  tlie  iive  orders ;  but  that  when 
once  advanced  the  peer  cannot  bo  deprived  of  the  dii^itity 
or  any  of  the  priviw^  eonnected  with  it,  except  on  fur- 
Ibiture  of  the  dignity  m  due  course  of  law,  and  the  dignity 
must  descend,  on  his  death,  to  others  (as  long  as  there  are 
persons  within  the  limitation  of  the  grant),  with  all  the  pri- 
vileges 8;i]>iirtoiiaiit  tn  it,  n-.unlly  to  the  eldest  son.  and  iho 
eldest  son  of  that  eldest  leuii  in  perpetual  succession,  and  so  on, 
keeping  to  the  eldest  male  lepiesentativc  of  the  original 
grantee.  Some  deviation  from  this  rule  of  descent  how- 
ever  has  occasionally  occurred,  special  clauses  having  been 
introduced  into  tho  patt-nt.  which  is  the  writiiiu'  Ijv  wtm  Ii 
the  cruwn  leelares  its  will  in  this  particular.  Imiuiii^  the 
descent  of  the  dignity  in  a  particular  way,  as  in  the  cnse  of 
the  creation  o(  Edward  Seymour  to  the  dukedom  of  Somer- 
^et,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when  it  was  dtM^larcd  that 
the  issue  of  the  second  marriage  of  the  duke  sliould  succeed 
to  tho  dignity  in  preference  to  the  son  of  a  former  marriai;e. 
But  generally,  ami  jierhaps  univer-ally  i'or  llif  t«  u  Ui^t  cv.i- 
turies,  the  dcaix-iit  wf  u  ilignity  (cases  of  baronies  in  fee,  us 
they  arc  called,  being  now  for  a  moment  excluded)  baa  been 
to  the  next  male  heir  of  the  blood  of  the  peraoB  originally 
ennobled ;  sometimes  with  remainders  to  the  next  male 
heir  of  his  father  or  grandfather.  Tlu  ri-  I.-,  an  instaiicc 
in  the  rei^n  of  Cliarks  I.  of  a  di^iuiy  ol  pi  er  of  I;  e 
realm  being  gruni*'  i  t,i  a  j>orbon  (a  Lucas)  and  tht»  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  wiiu  remuiiidcr  to  a  brother  and  tho  heirs 
maleof  hia  body.  Wit li  remainder  to  one  i  was  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  father  of  tlie  grantee,  and  therefore,  in 
the  eye  of  tho  law.  not  of  the  blood  of  the  grantee  and  the 
\.cu  >  male  of  his  body. 

Iiu-ke  l.  It  beiir.;  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  that  these 
tl:^  ii  ii's  origitiiite,  It  is  i^.i  surpiising  that  v. iriety  should 
be  iuuiid  Ul  ihe  manner  in  wliich  (heciovtu  has  declared  its 
iiituniiun,  and  precede  ul"  sliould  be  producible  for  deviations 
J'nuo  the  usual  iwrse.  The  point  is  of  some  importance. 
Knee  the  qucstkiR  is  from  time  to  time  raised,  whether  it 


mig!it  not  W  oxpedicnf  that  the  ranks  of  the  house  of  ^ 
shuiil'l  bti  leploiushed  by  persons  who  are  created  peer*  fiiK 
the^r  lives  only. 

It  has  not  (infrequently  happened  that  the  crown  baa 
granted  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  to  a  person,  with  re- 
mainder to  the  female  issue  or  to  the  fcmak-  kmdrod  of  ibc 
grantee  and  tlicir  heirs,  as  in  the  case  of  tiic  N\-lsu:i  i>e«.r- 
aj;*'.  In  these  cases  it  has  i^cnerally  hapj  en-d  ciilic-r  ilut 
the  party  had  no  male  is^ue  to  inherit,  and  that  the  other 
males  ef  tho  family  were  also  without  male  issue,  or  that 
there  was  already  a  dignity  inheritable  by  the  male  b«ir  of 
tho  parly  on  whom  a  new  dignity  was  conferred  to  descend 

to  llW  fl  llKllC 

Thi;  pccis  who  jjossess  what  are  calltil  harmiies  in  fee  are 
llif  (li  scendants  and  represeiitati\'^  of  ceriain  old  families 
for  the  most  part  long  ago  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but 
which  Iiad  in  their  day  summona  to  parliament  as  peers 
and  whose  dignity  it  has  been  assumed  descended  hke  t 
tenement  to  a  daughter,  if  only  <>ne  daughter  and  heir,  ur 
lo  a  inHnlii.r  i>f  daughters  as  c<.>lii.'ir>,  \(ncn  tliore  v*a>  r. : 
sxji).  'i  bis  principle  has  been  so  often  it-i  ugai^ed,  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  coniiilution  of  the 
peerage,  and  iu  virtue  of  it,  if  A.  die  seised  of  a  baiuny 
in  fee,  leaving  B.  a  daughter  and  only  child  attd  M.  a 
brother,  the  dignity  shall  inhere  in  H.  in  preference  to 
M.,  and  shall  descend  «in  the  death  of  B.  to  her  eldest  son. 
Ill  rasf  A  .  instead  of  leaving  B.  his  only  daugliicr,  U-ave 
.several  daughter'^.  B.,  C.  D.,  &c,  and  no  son,  the  digiutj 
shall  not  go  to  M.,  but  among  the  daughters;  and  sine* 
it  is  imparticiiiable,  it  ia  in  a  manntn*  lost  aa  long  a«  ibo«* 
daughters,  or  Issne  froni  more  than  one  of  them,  tfxiat.  But 
should  llsosf"  dantjhtcrs  die  with  only  one  of  thi  tn  having  left 
i^«uo,  ai.ii  ihai  i>-^iic  a  ?«on,  he  shall  inhei'U  on  tfie  death  of 
ii;s  auii'.s.  Tills  is  wli  il  is  iiu'aat  by  the  digiuly  of  a  peer 
of  the  realiii  Vx m^'  in  adft/ance:  it  isdivided  among  several 
persons,  not  >  tie  of  whom  possetatng  it  wholly,  rtoue  ef 
I  hem  can  therefore  eiuof  it.  [Pabcbnkbs.]  But  the  crown 
possesses  the  power  of  determining  the  abe^-ancc,  that  >».  it 
may  declare  its  pleasure  that  surm-  one  of  llie  daughters,  or 
the  eldest  male  representative  of  some  one  of  the  daughters 
shall  p^)ssess  the  a:gnily,  as  would  have  been  the  case  bad 
there  been  a  single  daughter  only ;  and  in  case  d  as 
heir  thus  entering  into  possession  of  the  dignity,  b«  idball 
take  that  precedence  anion;;  the  barons  in  the  h.>,i>e  of 
peers  which  beU-nged  to  the  family  of  whom  hi-  is  the  rc- 
prescnlativo.  A  fiinale  wlio  is  only  a  coheir  uf  ;i  i-oheir 
■  nay  ako  have  tiio  abeyance  determined  in  her  favour, 
was  lalel)  ihc  case  with  Mrs.  Russell,  now  buroness  Db 
( lifford.  It  is  out  of  this  privilej^  of  the  cfowu  that 
the  peera^^e  eases  arise  of  which  there  are  some  before  <1m 
house  of  Iftnls  in  almost  every  session  oT  jiaihainonf.  .\ 
party  see*  reason  lo  think  tli.U  the  ciown  may  be  iiidu;'i.tl 
to  delt rmiiic  a  ci'ria;ii  aheuiiicc  in  Ins  favour,  if  he  can 
only  prove  that  he  is  the  n-pieseniativo  of  one  of  the  co- 
heirs. This  proofl  vhi<rh  is  often  a  troubleaonw  and  ex> 
pensive  process,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  b^ck 
into  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  is  to  bo  made  to 
till-  -aiiTni':i(.ii  of  a  eotniiiitlet'  of  privileges  of  the  house I'f 
peers,  and  on  tiie  report  uf  such  committee  that  the  claim- 
ant has  shown  himvelf  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  be  Ihe 
proper  repiestiiitalivuuf  the  blood  of  one  of  the  ooheiraof  eno 
of  these  antient  baronies,  the  crown  has  of  late  jreara  ollea 
yielded  to  the  reasonable  request.  In  fact,  wiil.out  thi:.,  t  ; 
a  country  like  ours,  where  lands  often  descend  to  fetuaie 
lieirs.  11  would  b«  diflleuU  to  maintain  a  really  nntiani 
nobiliiy. 

Many  of  the  peers  who  belong  to  tbc  higher  orders  cf 
nobility  have  baroniea  in  fee  inherent  in  them ;  so  that  if 
A.,  one  of  them,  die,  leaving  a  daughter  beins;  an  only 

rhili,  an'l  a  brother,  the  brother  shall  take  ihc  superior 
tale,  aad  liiu  Uifony  descend  lo  llie  (huij;iiter  niul  the  heirs 
of  her  body.  An  eldest  son  of  a  peer  eiijnxiiig  a  baronv 
and  a  superior  dignity  is  sometimea  cuUod  lu  th«  house  of 
peers  in  his  fkthcr**  bftrony.  When  this  ia  ckme,  it  is  1^ 
writ  of  summons  williottt a  patent  of  creation  (it  not  being 
in  ftct  a  crealfon  of  a  now  dignity,  but  only  in  antieipotwn 
of  the  poll's  [lossc^sioi)  of  It  ),  and  this  is  the  cwe  elao  when 
a  barony  is  taken  uut  of  ubevance. 

Thus  the  English  portion  of  the  house  of  peer^  et  beme 
of  lords,  f)r  thi  y  are  terms  used  in  precisely  the  samvteoie, 
are  the  lords  spiritual,  that  is,  the  aSvbbishops  and  btsltops. 
and  the  lords  uiupviral,  who  are  of  one  of  the  five  orders 
(though  many  of  Uiu  dukus  pom-ss  dignities  of  the  four 
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inrerior  kinds  also,  and  their  ancestors  may  have  long  had 
seats  in  that  house  in  those  inferior  dignities  bcrorc  the 
famil)'  was  raised  to  the  dukedom),  and  these  are  either  per- 
sons who  have  been  created  peers  by  the  crown,  who  have 
been  admitted  into  the  peeraKO  by  favojir  of  the  crown  in 
virtue  of  the  determination  of  an  abeyance,  or  who  have  in- 
herited the  dignity  from  some  ancestur  on  whom  it  Imd 
been  conferrctl. 

The  fullest  information  on  all  points  connected  with  the 
archtculogical  part  of  thiA  subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Heporis  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  before  re- 
ferred to.  Biograpliical  accounts  of  the  more  eminent  of  the 
persons  who  have  possessed  these  dignities  are  to  be  found  in 
that  very  valuable  book.  Dujdale's  'Baronage  of  England.' 
In  1*08,  Arthur  Collins,  a  London  bookseller,  published  in 
a  single  volume  an  account  of  the  pccni  then  existing  and 
their  ancestors,  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  demand  for  it 
appears  to  have  been  great,  as  it  was  followed  by  other  erli- 
tions  in  quick  succession.  It  assumed  a  hii^her  character 
in  J73-I,  when  it  ap|>carcd  in  four  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
great  additions  having  been  made  to  every  article.  From 
that  time  there  has  been  a  Bucccs.^ion  of  editions,  each  pro- 
fessing to  be  improvements  on  the  preceding,  and  each 
bringing  up  the  stale  of  the  peerage  to  the  time  when  the 
work  was  printed.  The  best  of  these,  which  is  in  nine 
bulky  octavo  volumes,  was  published  under  the  supcrin- 
tondcnco  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  But  ns  titles  become 
i?xtinct,  and  consequently  the  families  bearing  thcra  are 
left  out  of  the  peerage-books,  those  who  wish  to  possess  a 
complete  account  of  those  eminent  persons  must  procure 
many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work,  as  well  as  that 
nhich,  being  the  latest,  will  for  the  most  part  bo  called  the 
There  arc  certain  minor  works  giving  the  ge- 
a logical  doUils  of  the  descent  of  the  dignities,  which  are 
publisned  almost  every  year. 
PFEWIT.  rPLOVERs] 

PE'GANUM.  from  Prganon,  the  Greek  name  of  Rue, 
>f  which  three  kinds  are  described  by  Ditiscorides. — the  gar- 
len.the  inuunlain,  and  the  wild.  Tlie  last  is  said  tube  called 
mly  in  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  and  by  some  hartnala.  It 
s  remarkable  that  even  in  the  present  day  a  plant  is  found 
n  the  north  of  India,  the  Punjab,  and  Caubul,  whicli  is  called 
loormul  by  the  natives  of  the  above  countries,  and  f^oine- 
imes  distinguished  in  India  by  the  name  of  Lahontffg  fioor- 
nul,  indicating  that  it  was  in(ruduce<I  from  the  direction  of 
^hore.  The  Persian  works  on  materia  medica  in  use  in 
ndia  give  molee  as  its  Greek  name,  according  to  Dr.  Royle 
Illustr.,  p.  155).  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  plant  to 
rbich  these  names  arc  assigned  by  the  natives  of  the 
ountry,  is  the  Pun-dni/m //urma/a  of  botanists,  a  fact  which 
hows  that  the  investigations  of  the  West  had  arrived  at  the 
amc  conclusion  as  those  in  the  East  respecting  the  plant 
Jluded  to  by  Grecian  authors ;  and  this  enables  us  to  put 
nore  faith  in  the  results  of  such  investigations  than  is  some- 
iines  done.  The  plant  which  is  called  Syriun  Rue  in  gar- 
lens  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Kutaccso,  and  is  of 
asy  culture  in  any  light  soil.  Tlio  tceds  which  were 
orrncrly  in  u:ie  in  medicine  in  Europe  still  are  so  in  the 
?ast,  but  are  not  possessed  of  any  peculiar  or  very  active 
•roperties. 

PEGA'SIA.  [PULMOORADA.I 

PE'GASUS,  one  of  the  old  constellations,  called  by 
Vralua  (and  also  by  Hyginus)  simply  the  Horse.  The  my- 
Iiological  accounts  of  Pegasus  (a  son,  it  was  said,  of  Ne|)- 
une  and  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  though  how  with  such 
larcntagc  bu  came  to  bo  a  horse  is  nut  stated),  the  creator 
•f  iho  fountain  Hippocrene  at  one  kick,  are  more  than 
isually  unconnected,  and  the  constellation  is  not  a  whole 
i.)rsc,  but  only  the  head,  fore  legs,  and  shoulders,  to 
«hich  a  pair  of  wings  is  attached;  nor  is  there  any 
buntain  near  the  place,  except  that  with  which  Aquarius 
ccda  one  of  the  fislies.  The  Hgurc  of  Pegasus  is  inverted, 
ho  head  being  farther  from  tho  north  pole  than  tlie  body: 
he  constellation  is  surrounded  bv  Cygnus.  E(juuleus,  Aqua- 
iiis,  Pisces,  and  Andromeda.  There  arc  three  bright  stars, 
e(or  Markab),  /3  (or  Scheat),  y  (or  Algenib),  which  form  a 
ectangular  figure  with  a  Andromeda),  such  as  cannot  be 
nistaken  when  the  latter  constellation  is  known.  More- 
•vcr,  a  line  drawn  through  a  and  fl  points  to  tho  pole  star, 
n  a  lino  which  produced  passes  through  the  pointers  of  the 
3ieat  Bear. 

The  following  are  the  principal  stars:—* 
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PEGU  was  a  century  ago  a  powerful  empire  in  the  pe. 
ninsula  without  the  Ganges.  The  nation  which  established 
this  empire  is  called  Pe)J!uansby  tho  Europeans,  and  Talani 
by  the  tiirmans;  but  they  call  themselves  Moan.  They  inha- 
bit the  low  country  which  extends  ou  both  sides  of  the  river 
Irawaddv,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Galladyet  Mountains 
(from  16"  to  18^30'  N.  lat,),  and  from  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  river  to  the  mountains  of  Aracan.  Having  attained 
a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  most  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  they  extended  their  <:onquesf8  northward  along 
tho  banks  of  tlic  Irawaddv,  and  subjected  tho  Birnians: 
But  this  numerous  and  warlike  people  rose  against  them 
and  overturned  their  empire.  Their  capital,  Pegu,  was 
taken  by  Alonipra  in  1 757, every  private  dwelling  was  raied 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  inhabitants  disi>crsed  or  led  intu 
captivity.  The  successors  of  Alompra  however  buiit  a  new 
town  on  the  same  i^pot,  w  hich  was  visite<l  in  1796  by  Colonel 
Syraes.  The  extent  of  the  antient  town  was  accurately 
traced  by  Colonel  Symes  by  the  ruins  of  the  ditch  and  the 
surrounding  wall.  It  appeared  to  have  been  a  quadrangle, 
each  side  measuring  a  mile  and  a  half,  'i'he  new  town 
occupied  about  one  naif  of  tho  area  of  the  old  town,  and 
was  fenced  round  by  a  stockade  from  10  to  12  feet  high ;  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  it  bordered  on  the  old  wall.  There 
was  then  only  one  main  street  running  cast  and  west, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  two  smaller  stieot.s.  1  he  streets 
were  spacious  and  well  paved  with  bricks,  wliich  the  ruiii^ 
of  the  old  town  pleulirully  supplied.  On  each  side  of  the 
streets  was  a  drain  to  carry  ufl*  tlie  water.  The  bouses, 
according  to  the  custom  throughout  thu  Birman  empire,  axa 

•  Tb!i  star  ii  also  mukod  £7  A<iuaru. 
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ralseil  eitlior  on  wootlcn  posts  or  Tiamboos  of  differonl  | 
beigbls,  according  to  the  b>z<i  ut  tbe  building.  The  h'  lums, 
or  Btonadtcrics,  and  the  habitations  uf  the  hi^luT  ranki,are 
luiiftUy  elevalad  »ix  or  aigbl,  and  those  of  Uie  lower  classes 
from  two  to  three  feet  They  are  eoropoaed  wholly  of  bBrobooe 
and  mats,  or  sheathing  boards,  and  itidiffLM  L-nily  tbatr.hed. 
No  brick  buildings  are  permiitud  tube  erected,  except  those  , 
which  belong  tu  the  km.;  or  arc  dedicated  to  Gaiidaiiia.  It 
is  feared  that  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  build  brick  houses, 
they  might  erect  hriek  fbrtiAoationa,  uaA  thua  endMiBer  the 
lecurity  of  the  state. 

The  numerous  temples  were  spared  when  Alomiira  de- 
slroyod  the  town.  The  most  fiuiioiis  is  tlie  Slioe  Madou 
(the  (iolden  Dwelling  ot  the  Go«l),  which  i»  3C1  feet  hi^h, 
moA  consifils  of  two  terraces  and  a  steeple.  The  lower  and 
greater  terrace  ia  about  10  feet  above  the  natural  level  of 
the  ground,  and  forma  an  e»et  paralletQenm.  The  upper 
or  lesser  terrace  i;*  similar  in  shape,  and  rises  about  20  feet 
above  the  lower  terriK-e.  Each  side  of  Iho  lower  terrace  i» 
1391  feet,  and  of  tiio  upper  684  feel.  The  terraces  arc 
ascended  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  on  their  t>ideti  are  the 
dwellintrs  of  the  rhahaans,  or  priests,  made  of  boards  and 
eovwrad  with  tiles.  The  eteepK  vbicli  h  properly  called 
the  Shoe'Madou,  is  a  pyramidal  building  composed  of  brick 
and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any  kind.  It 
is  ociagoiiiil  at  the  base  and  spiral  at  the  top.  Each  i>idu  ut 
the  base  measures  162  feet.  This  immense  breadth  dimi- 
Disbea  abruptly,  and  the  whole  builduig  may  be  compared 
in  abepe  to  a  apeaking-lrampet.  A  great  variety  of  mouid- 
inZB  and  ornaracnU  in  stucco  encirclie  ibe  building  on  all 
aides,  and  the  whole  is  cfowned  by  a  tw,  or  umbiena  of 
open  iron-work,  from  which  rises  a  rod  with  a  gilded  pen- 
nant. The  cireumlVreucc  of  tl»e  tee  is  56  feet.  Round  the 
lower  rim  of  it  arc  bung  a  number  of  bells,  which,  when 
aiplated  by  the  wind,  make  a  continual  jingling.  The  tee 
is  «lt  All  the  leoer  pagodas  of  Ibe  town  en  oraemeated 
witti  umbrellas  of  similar  workmaiiihip^  which  ue  likewiie 
encircled  by  small  bells. 

The  priests  inhabit  groves,  in  wlnVli  they  build  tlicir 
kiouros.  or  monasteries,  and  instruct  the  boys  in  reading, 
writing,  vaA  the  mont  »n4  nligioiM  dntiei,  wtthoat  teeeiv- 
ing  nnjr  remuiienitMin.  exMpt  •ome  rieeor  other  necessaries. 
The  only  article  of  consequence  manufbeiured  at  Pegu  is 
silk  and  r  i  t n  r  loth,  which  the  women  weave  with  coniii- 
derable  skill;  but  ua  mon  ii  made  than  is  sutlicienl  for 
home  consumption. 

Tbia  town,  which  is  called  Bag6  by  the  natives,  is  situ- 
ated ahont  17*  40'  N.  lat.  and  near  96'  E.  long.,  and  is 
built  on  the  eastern  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  which, 
about  90  miles  below  the  town,  jomx  the  eastern  or  Syrian 
branch  of  the  liawaddy  about  'i  miles  below  the  town 
of  Rangoon.  The  tide  seem^  to  ascend  in  the  Pegu  river 
t»  the  lawn,  but  at  the  time  «r  SyiUM's  viMt  it  had  no  earn- 
meroe, 

(Symea'a  Aeetmmt  of  ait  JSndojey  to      Kingdom  of 

PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE.  The  *  strong  and  hard 
pain,'  which  i*  denoted  by  these  words,  was  u  species  of 
torture  used  by  the  Enf^Ush  law  to  compel  persons  to 
plaad  vhna  charged  judicially  with  crimes  less  than 
tfmaon»  hnt  amounting  to  felony.  It  was  applicable  wheu- 
ever  the  aoouaed  alood  mute  on  his  arrai{;nment^  eittwr 
\f  bis  refusal  to  pnt  himself  upon  the  ordinary  trial  by 
jnry,  or  to  answer  at  all,  or  by  his  peremptorily  chal- 
lenging more  than  twenty  jurors,  which  was  a  contu- 
macy equivalent  in  construction  of  law  to  actually  standing 
mute.  This  proceeding  diffured  etMnttally  from  the 
^  *  ausestio '  in  the  Roman  law,  and  the  torture  which  gene- 
'  rally  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which,  as  connected  with  the 
royal  prcrojjalivc,  was  also  practised  in  England  for  several 
centuries,  inasmuch  as  its  object  was  to  force  submission  to 
the  regular  mode  of  trial  prescribed  by  the  law,  and  not  to 
ooaapd  testimony  or  the  confession  of  a  crime. 

tfiieh  diftreneeof  opinion  has  existed  upon  the  question 
whether  the  practice  of  t!u!  j)eine  forte  et  dure  originated 
with  the  statute  usually  called  the  Statute  of  Westminster 
1  (.1  Edw.  l.,c.  12),  or  whether  it  was  in  use  at  nu  earlier 

Sriod.  The  latter  opinion  is  maintained  by  Coke  and 
iliihttt  the  former  is  adopted  by  Staundforde,  Black- 
aloa%  and  Bairington.  In  a  note  to  Hale's '  Pleas  of  the 
Cw«a,*fnl.  ii.  P.3S2,  Emlyn  says  that  althongfa  the  Star 
tata  of  WMbiiinitor  1  speani  of  this  pnuialiniaiit  father  as 


a  tliinj;  already  known  than  as  a  new  iniroductiijn,  iWreu 
tio  nuMce  taken  of  ii  in  luiy  uuUent  auibor,  bouktikacut 
record  Itefore  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and,  oq  the  conitiitji, 
he  cites  two  curious  records  in  the  raiguof  Hear;  Ill..fiu« 
which  it  appears  that  persons  at  that  tiaie  arnii«n>«(i 
felony,  ami  standing  mute,  were  not  put  to  tlig  peine  ; 
el  dure,  but  bad  judgment  to  be  i)ani;ed.  li|)o:i  ibii  jwiiu 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  statute  of  E'iuani  I,  mwli 
directs  that  '  such  persons  as  will  noi  puL  theoiti^hes  urn 
inquests  of  felonies  at  the  suit  of  the  ktug  sbsll  be  pat  mi 
hard  and  strong  prison  («oieii<  inyt  en  li  priuau  JvH  d 
dure),  as  theae  which  tvAise  to  be  at  (he  eoinnon  k«  oTd* 

land  whereas  the  judgment  of  the  peine  farto  el  ilu  c.  i, 
given  in  aniient  books,  cuntuocd  many  particulars  ai  tu:- 
fering  to  be  imposed  on  the  contumacious  priMOer.  t.<x 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  Fleta,  who  mutt  unc  mUH 
about  ten  years  after  the  data  of  the  statute,  deNrihntk 
iudgment  to  be,  that  *  the  party  shall  be  oa&t  into  pri»oii.i 
lie  upon  the  bare  ground  clothed  with  a  single  garmeot  ui 
barefooted  ;  that  he  shall  have  for  his  fooil  only  threi'  awr- 
of  barley-broad  in  two  days ;  thai  he  bliall  mi  Iwve  lu^ 
every  day,  but  only  on  ulieriiate  days;  that  he  &hall 
dhok  every  day.  bat  that  on  the  day  when  be  triisll  bsvtn 
food,  water  shall  he  given  him  to  druk.*  (Plebi,Iiki. 
rnp  I  t.)  It  certainly  seems  improbable  that  all  ilit- 
ciiiiistanceg  should,  within  a  very  few  jcars,  biVc  M 
added  to  the  iudgment  warranted  by  ttie  st.ttule,  if 
statute  bad  really  been  tho  origin  of  the  practice.  Jdr. 
has  platMiblx suggested  that  the  only  digcet  andefMt«f  ih 
aiatute  was  to  apply  tho  same  eompulaory  pneen  t>  the 
who  refused  to  submit  themselvea  to  trial  by  jury  is  iodiii- 
iiient>5althe  king's  suit,  wliich  had  biJen  previously  in 
to  coiiipul  persons  to  put  ihvuimjlve*  upott  autieat  Buiitoit 
of  inijuu),  namely,  the  duel,  the  ordeal,  or  tbevajein' 
law.  {History  qf  the  EngiUh  iM/f,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137.)  lit 
trial  by  jury  had  no  doubt  been  noeh  coeouraged  imt 
the  reinii  ol  Henry  III.,  in  opposition  to  the  birltW! 
modes  of  trial  previously  used;  and  it  is  therefiiit  iijt  * 
means  improbable  that  this  Htalute  should  have  eoaua- 
plated  the  proinotiou  of  this  great  judicial  iniprovnanL 
The  language  of  the  enaetaant  risu  is  entirely  ooDait^ui 
with  the  view  of  its  ol|jeet  suggested  by  Mr.  Beim  ik 
the  other  hand  it  mutt  be  acknowledge  that  tbe  ktHnUM 
above  mentioned,  as  cited  by  Emlyn,  and  the  total  sDenrfu: 
Glauvtlle  and  Hrticton,  aj>  well  as  uf  the  judicial  i^of^ 
anterior  to  tbe  statute  respecting  such  a  mode  of  eaiixnne 
submission  to  the  law,  are  adverse  to  this  ialaipisui*» 
The  origin  of  this  rude  pvoeeeding  mvst  thmfae  k  M' 
sidered  as  uncertain. 

It  appears  from  Fleta.  and  also  from  Bnitcn  (csp-l 
that  the  piiiiishmeiU  in  the  rcigii  of  Edwaid  1.,  wli"^ 
firbt  traces  of  it  in  the  history  of  Englukb  law  appttr,  k^' 
sisted  merely  of  severe  imprisonment,  with  a  diet  Urn' 
sufficient  to  prevent  starvatioa,  until  the  offrader  ttyc^'^ 
of  his  contumsey  snd  consented  to  pnt  hinaelf  upon  ^ 
trial.     A  curious  charter  of  pardon  in  tbe  3l»t 
llLtl3i7J,  published  in  Rymers  /•tut/^/a,  vol  Ti-.  P 
recites  that  a   woman   indicted   for   the  death  uf 
husband,  liaving  stood  mule,  had  been  adjudged '  ad 
suam,  ut  dicitur,  in  qui  sina  eibo  et  potu  in  srtipfi^^ 
per  quadraginta  dies  viiam  sustinuit  via  miracuh  et  <|<-'^^ 
contra  naturamhumanara.'  It  appears  therefore  thitui'*| 
time  the  sentence  continued  to  bo  imprisonment  onl.v,^'  'i'" 
not  authorise  the  lutliction  of  any  further  vtukticc. 
afterwards  however  the  practice  of  loading  tbe  sufferx^r  i 
weighu  and  pressing  him  to  death  appears  to  bave  be^i^ 
the  regular  ooune.  In  tho  *  Year  Kiok.*  SH«aiyu<' 
(1406),  tbe  judi;mcnt  upon  persons  standing  mute, 
proved  by  advice  of  all  the  judges,  was  '  thiU  tiie  o».i* 
should  put  them  in  low  and  dark  chambers,  naked 
about  their  waist ;  that  he  should  place  upon  tliein  as  >»i»'' 
weight  of  iron  as  they  could  bear,  and  tnort,  so  thst  ili*^ 
should  be  unable  to  rise ;  that  they  ahould  have  BOttoi  <° 
eat  hut  the  wonit  bread  that  eoald  be  found,  and  osliinf'' 
drink  but  water  taken  from  the  neart  ^  ]  \-,ce  to  iIm  S"] 
except  rumiinq  water;  that  tho  day  on  which  ihfj^ 
bre;id  tliey  should  not  liave  water,  and  e  conlni;  and 
they  should  lie  there  till  they  wera  d«ad.'  Tbas.  sli<K>i»*'' 
the  reporter  slates  in  this  case  fliat  dtt  jadgpnc"'  *** 
formerly  different,  the  punishment  now  bceune  csiiitaL  • 
lingering  and  painful  death  being  enjoined  uuUiadaMti<< 
imprlMiuMnt  t^ «ciait  MbauniDa.  Xhtia  is  w 
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tj  statute  or  rofal  onlinmM.  or  «f  iny  »atbority  beside* 
UjudipisI  recolniion  to  jusiilVa  ehtogv  in  the  mode  of 

LL'ilinu'  M)  inaloi  ial  as  lo  aflVct  the  life  of  the  parly.  Tbc 
lUi  h)  wiucli  It  was  (leiiotol  was  also  changed  from /^mon/* 
ptine  forte  et  chin.- ;  iuul  fFum  tliiH  period,  for  mure  tlian 
pus  centuries,  until  it  was  virtually  ubolii>hed  by  the  ttat. 
|Ceo.  Uln  c.  20.  ( 1  m,) pressing  to  death  conliimcd  to  be 
e  regular  and  lawful  mode  of  execution  for  rriminaU  who 
Md  wilAilljr  mute  upon  their  arraiguroeut  for  felony.  The 
ess  ynid  at  N\'wu'nic  al  tlu-  present  dftj  NtttM  itt  UIDO 
derived  from  lht»  barbarous  praciicOi 
Blnck»tonc,  after  alluding  to  '  the  4oubtS  that  were  oon> 
Ired  of  iu  legality,'  and '  the  repiigiieace    iti  Ifaeoiy  to 
e  humanity  of  the  lain  of  Bai^lana.'  atatea  that  the  peine 
rtf  pt  dure  wa>  rarely  carried  into  practiro.  {Cnvvnen 
rim,  vol.  iv.,  p.  JiH.)    It  is  probable  thai  it        not  ol 
jqucnt  occurrence,  because  with  this  fearful  punishment 
r  fontumary  before  their  eyea.  men  would  naturally  Ibr 
c  uiost  part  (an  Hale  aaya)  *  hethmk  thenuelvet  and 
pad.'  It  is  however  repeatedly  mentionetl  in  tlit-  Year  Books 
tm existing  proceeding ;  it  issUvIliI  as  iht  luw  of  ihe  luiui  hy 
auiKlllinli'.  Coke,  Half,  and  Ha>vkins,  in  ibtir  several  irea- 
«s  on  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  number  oi  tlie  recorded 
stances  in  which  it  it  diicetly  or  iucideniaUy  mentioned 
Bm  to  abow  that  it  was  mtum  more  prevalent  than  has 
en  ooranionly  supposed.   The  motive  of  the  prisoner  in 
mdin^r  mute  and  submitting  to  this  heavy  )ninishtne:u 
us  Iu  ^uve  his  attainder,  and  prevent  the  corruption  of  \m 
>"1  and  consequent  forfeiture  of  his  lands  in  case  he  was 
United  of  felony,  lo  the  2lBt of  Ueory  VI.  (1442J.  Jii- 
iBaQoieke,irho  was  indiefed  fbr  high  treason  in  ipeaking 
Slemptuous  word:?  of  the  kitip.  had  the  peine  foric  ot  tliu  e 
cause  she  would  not  plead  (CrukcN  CA<tr/M,  1  Isj ;  in  the 
arein  of  an  iiwiiuiiiiii)  iiusi  nn^ricm  of  Aiuiiony  Arrow- 
»itn.  in  the  4Uih  of  £ltz.  (l&9(i)  are  the  words  '  Prest  to 
ath'  (Surtees'a  Hi$i«rjf  qf  Durkamy  vol.  iii^  p.  271) ;  and 
IMStMaiwr  Strangeteaya  «nw  tried  for  the  murder  of 
•bn  F^MSefl before  T.,ordO)ief  Justice  Glynn,  and.  refusing 
plead,  was  jires^ed  to  death  in  Newgate   In  the  pamphlet 
Inch  very  minutely  narrates  the  particuiars  of  this  execu- 
»>,  it  is  stated  that  lbie|iriKmwdied  iu  alMUlcight  minutes. 


any  people  in  tbepeM-ywd  humanely  caatiogatonea  upon 
IB  lo  haaten  bia  death.   (Barrington'a  AnHtni  Statutes, 

65,  note.)  In  still  more  recent  limes  it  appears  from  the  Old 
•jIcv  Sessions  Papent  lint  at  thcJannarv  Sessions  iu  17-0, 
<■  i'lulhps  was  ]»res.ied  Cur  u  coiisideruhie  tunc,  uiUil  he 
gl^edtostand  his  trial;  and  at  the  December  So^ciions,  1721, 
Mbanael  Ham  oontinued  under  the  press  with  250lbs., 
( leven  minutes,  and  was  released  upon  his  aubmission. 
r.Barringtoii  says  that  he  bad  been  furnished  with  two 
-'ai  .ces  in  the  reign  of  George  II..  one  of  wliicli  happened 
the  Sussex  assises  before  Baron  Thompson,  and  ibe  other 
Cambridge,  in  1741.  when  Mn  Baron  Carter  was  the 
Igo  (Barrington'a  Aniient  StatiU***  p.  86.)  In  these 
er  inatanon  the  preia  waa  not  inflicted  until  by  direction 

the  judges  the  experiment  of  a  minor  li/iture  liad  tK.>eii 
«?d  by  tying  the  culprit's  thumbs  tightly  lo^a-ther  with 
111^5.  it  is  baid  in  Kelyiifr's  He})Orls,\).  'J7,  to  have  been 
s  ounstant  practice  at  Newgate  in  the  reign  ot  Charles 
1  that  the  two  thumbs  should  be  tied  together  with 
>>l>cord,  that  the  pain  of  that  might  compel  the  culprit 
plead.  Tlie  adoption  of  this  course  was  no  doubt  dictated 
merciful  motives,  and  was  intende<l  by  the  judges  to  jne- 
nt  the  necessity  of  having  rocourte  to  the  peine  forte 
dure ;  but  it  was  wholly  unauthOClMd  bf  law.  The  prao- 
e  vaa  Anally  discontinued  in  oouMquenee  of  the  statute 
Oeo.  III.,  cap.  20,  which  provides  that  every  person 
>n  shall  stand  mute  when  arraigned  for  felony  or  piracy 
be  convicted  of  ibe  same,  and  tlte  same  judgment  and 
ecuiion  shall  be  awarded  against  him  M  if  he  bad  been 
nvicted  by  verdict  or  confession. 
PEIPUS.  Lake.  [Russia.] 

PKIRESC,  NICOLAS  CLAUDE  FATIRI  DE.  a  coun- 
lorof  the  parliament  of  Aix.  was  born  ai  Beaugensier,  in 
oveni;e,  Ueeemher  1,  1580.  His  Ikther,  Keiiauil  de  Kabri. 
IS  a  councdlor  of  the  court  of  aides.  He  received  his 
rliest  education  among  the  Jesuits  at  Avignon,  whence 
'  vaa  temoved  to  Aix  in  159&.  It  vaa  during  this  period 
■t  bis  flitbOT  beinfr  presented  «itb  a  coin  of  the  emperur 


er,  youn^j  Peirese  i)e<i{;ui 
at  nnding  that  he  could  de- 


hi 


I  to 


rcadius,  found  at  Beauecnsier, 
ve  it ;  and  being  delighted 

hor  the  inscriptions,  (Minried  it  to  his  uncle,  who  gave  him 
0        together  with  tone  booka  upon  medals.  This 


incident  led  him  to  the  studv  of  antiqiuUeSk  in  which  be 
afterwards  dtslinguuhed  himself. 

In  159'J  ho  visited  Italy,  in  the  \arious  cities  and  euunti  ics 
of  which  he  spent  nearly  ihrtt  years.  In  1604  he  inuk  liie 
degree  of  doctor  in  law  at  Aix.  In  1605  ho  ac<  impanicd 
Duvair,  the  finK  president  of  the  parliament  of  AiX, 
to  Pans,  where  he  formed  an  acqiiainiaiice  with  De  Tboii, 
Isaac  Cosaulion,  Panire  Masson.  Nicolas  \c  Favre,  the 
brothers  St.  Marlhe,  Bongnrs,  and  Francis  I'lthon  :  aiui  m 
the  fullowing  yc.ir  catne  in  the  suite  c>l  I^i  lj.«U  rie,  the 
French  ambassador,  to  England,  whcro  ho  wa^  graciou.sly 
received  by  Kins  James.  He  visited  Oxford  ;  and  formed 
an  intinucv  with  Camden,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  iionry 
Saville,  and  other  learned  men.  F^m  England  he  passed 
over  tu  Holland,  and  thiough  Antwerp  and  Bruaseis  back 

to  Pat'ls. 

In  IGIS  he  procured  a  faithful  copy  and  published  a  se- 
cond edition  of  the  'The  Acts  of  the  Monaateiy  of  Maren 
in  Switzerland,*  in  defence  of  the  royal  line  of  Franea 
a£:ainst  the  titlo  of  sueeoasion  of  the  Austrian  fiunily  to  the 

French  crown. 

Peiresc  was  a  liberal  jiatiDn  of  lellerg;  Bii\ le  pave  him 
the  title  of  Meprocureur  geii^'ral  de  la  litteratuie;'  and 
the  authors  of  his  life  show  how  imperfect  the  labours  of 
Scaliger,  HoUleniu%  Saumaise,  Sicard,  and  Kirebcr  would 
have  been,  unaided  by  the  titerary  ireatiiret  wlitch  he  pro* 
cured  for  and  prcsentnl  Id  il.em.  It  \\:is  al  hi-,  iuhiiuiation 
that  Grotius  undertook  \\\s  great  work  '  L)«,>  J  me  Iklli  et 
Pacis." 

The  multiplicity  of  bis  eneagements  and  the  extent  of 
his  oorrespondenoe  prevented  Peireac  from  finishing  any 

considerable  work.  He  it  ft  behind  him,  besides  sonic  of 
his  own  composition,  a  s^re  it  number  of  niaiiuscrijits.  nntient 
and  modern,  on  local  history  and  antiquities,  raalhcnKitics, 
astronomy,  the  medalhc  science,  languages,  &c.  A  cata- 
logue of  these,  in  number  more  than  seven  hundred,  is  pro- 
aervad  among  Sir  Hana  Sloane'a  Manuaoripla  in  the  Brilisb 
Hosenm,  No.  767. 

Of  his  writings  there  have  been  puMislior'  fortv-eiuht 
Italian  letters  addressed  to  Paul  and  John  Buptif>i  Cuaido 
in  the  'Lettere  d'Uommi  lliustri;'  a  considerable  number 
among  those  of  Camden  published  by  Smith  ;  and  a  long 
and  learned  dissertation  on  an  antient  tripod  fbnnd  at 
Frejus  in  the  *M''moire»  de  Littf  ratiire  i  t  de  l  llisloire,'  by 
Desmak-ts,  in  1731.  A  considerable  number  uf  I'tirese'a 
inediied  letters  were  of  late  years  communicated  from  time 
to  time  to  M.  MiUm  for  his  *Magaxin  Kncydenddique,'  by 
the  president  Fauns  de  Saint  VinesnM,  who agatn  pablWMd 
them  separately,  in  five  diffemt  mate  or  portion^  IvObt 
Pans,  1815. 

Pciresc  died  in  the  arms  of  his  principal  bioprnpher. 
Gasscndi,  Juno  'i4Ui,  16-i7.  Ho  is  stated  lo  have  pun  liascd 
more  printed  books  than  any  man  of  his  time,  yet  liieeol- 
lection  which  he  left  was  fur  from  large.  Aa  fast  as  he  pur- 
chased books  and  mannseripta,  he  made  preaents  of  them  to 
learned  men,  to  whnni  be  knew  they  would  be  useful.  His 
remuininf;  library  w  as  purchase'!  by  the  Colltige  of  Navarre. 

{I'ita  Sir.  CUiudii  I'uhrini  i/-'  Prirrsr,  ,'i  I'etro  Gassendi, 
4to.,  Par.,  1641,  transl.  into  Engl,  by  W.  Kand,  8vo.,  LoncU 
1657;  Morori,  Z>T°c/io»ri. ;  Chalmers's  Ajiqgr.XKie(.|Tfd.XXitr., 
p.  '253-2^7;  Biogn^phU  UmveneUt,  ton.  xxxiii.«  tt.M4> 
'261.>  ^ 

P£'KR.\  is  the  name  given  hy  botanists  to  a  plant  inha- 
biting Guiana^  and  furnishing  the  Saouari  or  Sawarrannls 
of  the  shops,  a  very  diflbrent  fruit  from  that  to  whhdl  tbm 
name  of  Saouari  ia  given  in  Guiana.  This  Pekea  ooropre- 
bends  two  speeief ,  the  batynta  and  tiAtrtnUMas  the  former 
is  unknown  in  this  country;  the  latter,  which  yields  the 
fruit  m  tjuestion,  is  a  very  hu  u'e  tree  inhabiting  the  woods 
of  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  Tata-youba  by  the  Garipou 
Indians.  It  has  opposite  digitate  leaves,  whoso  leaflets  are 
oval,  smooth  on  the  upncr  side,  but  white  with  down  be- 
ne:ith;  the  terminal  leallet  is  said  to  be  8  inches  long  by 

in  breadth,  while  those  at  the  sides  are  much  smaller. 
The  lluweis  are  unknown.  'I'lie  fruit  consists  of  greenish 
eompres^etl  drupes,  which  adhere  m  onnd  a  common  centre^ 
and  contain  a  single  seed  of  larj;o  size,  coveivd  with  a 
brownish  ragged  woody  shell,  and  oontotning  a  ki^rnel  of  a 
soft  oonsiatenee,  and  of  the  most  iblieaie  buttery  quality. 
It  is  by  far  the  b«  t  rhe  South  American  mits  that  are 
brought  to  Engliiiui,  and  much  superior  to  our  own  walnuts, 
almonds.  Mid  filberts;  bat  it  ia  scarce  and  dear  in 
seasoiu. 
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Pekra  tobcrcoloM. 

PSKINC.  iba  capital  of  Um  Cbinew  «Bpira,  ia  lituatted 
n«ar  40*  N.  lat.  and  betwwn  116*  and  117'E.  fong^  In  a 

level  plain,  whirh  on  the  west  of  llie  town  n-isumes  an  un- 
dulating surface,  and  at  some  distance  from  it  rises  into  low 
hills.    It  ia  about  80  miln  distant  frutn  llie  Great  Wall. 

The  city  aouUta  of  time  parts:  tlie  Ziu-tcbeou.  or  Ciiv  of 
fba  Ttatme;  the  Wailo-tehflou.  or  External  town;  and  of 
twelve  suburbs.  The  first  is  also  called  the  Town  of  the 
Tartars,  as  tlic  inhabitants  are  of  Mongol  or  Mantchoo  ex- 
traction ;  and  the  becoml,  the  Town  of  the  Chinese,  being 
entirely  inhabited  by  Chinese.  These  two  cities  arc  cnrlo-ed 
bv  walls,  the  circuinferenee  of  which  is  h,  or  ab  iut  17 
Bn^kh  milea.  The  suburbs  extend  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west  of  the  walls.  The  walls  are  aboat  40  feet  in  height,  and 
siirmoimtrd  bv  a  parapet  deeply  rrciinti-d,  but  wttliDiil  regu- 
lar cmbriizures  ;  the  meilons  coiii;un  ln)b'>  t"n'  ^irehcis. 
TIjo  thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  '2u  iVot  at  tin  1  .i>e,  and 
12  across  the  terrepleine  upon  which  the  parapet  is  erected. 
The  outside  of  the  walls,  though  not  perfectly  perpendicular, 
ia  amootht  but  the  inside  has  a  considerable  bevel,  the  rows 
of  bricks  which  form  it  being  placed  like  steps,  one  above 
and  behind  the  other,  like  the  stepson  the  faces  of  the  Great 
Pyraniid  of  £gypt.  In  some  parts  there  are  slopes  of  earth, 
on  which  the  cavalry  can  ascend  the  walls,  on  which  se- 
veral horsemen  can  ride  abreast.  The  walls  are  flanked  on  the 
outside  by  sf^uare  towers,  at  about  sixty  yards  distance  ftom 
each  other,  and  projcctint^  40  or  50  f-el  from  the  curtain 
between  them.  Sixteen  gates  lead  to  the  town.  0\£  rea;  h 
gate  is  a  wali'h  t;)wer,  nine  ^tories  high,  and  in  each  story 
are  port-holes  fur  cannon.  The  lowest  story  forms  a  lar^c 
hall  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  on  guard.  Round  the  gate, 
on  the  outside,  is  a  semicireular  wall,  enclosing  a  ajpace  about 
360  feet  long,  which  serves  for  a  parade.  In  this  semicir- 
cular wall  there  is  a  lateral  gate,  by  which  the  troops  can 
enter  the  parade  without  marching  on  the  high  road.  A 
wall  of  less  diuamiioiiB  aspantaa  the  Zin-tebeoii  fiom  the 
Wailo-tcbaou. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  eity  are  paved  trilh  hlodn  of 

granite ;  the  streets  are  not  paved,  but  are  constantly  watered 
to  keep  down  the  dust.  The  principal  streets  vary  from 
140  to  -00  feel  in  breadth,  but  liicy  coulaai  lio  iarj;e  build- 
ings; the  houMss  are  usually  nut  higher  than  one  story,  and 
fcvhavetwoitacioa.  ThaitNetaanlhiadvithacoiitiBUoua 


series  of  shops,  in  which  the  goods  arc  laiJ  out  \x]\h 
ordi-.-.     The  wooden  cohiums  in  front  of  tlic  sli  ip," 
painted  red,  blue,  and  sometimes  areeilt,  Inwvenlnljn 
triuinphal  arches  cross  the  ntreels.    Tliey  ate  bBllt«^^lH^ 
and  oonsist  of  three  handsome  gatewayi^  of  wkidi^ 
middle  b  the  highest  and  largest,  and  over  them  trt  \\m 
roofs  richly  decorated.    Public  edifices  nuJ  aUn  - 
linE;-houses  of  private  |)oi-sijns  occur  only  in  tlie  iijr.s 
strict^  and  IuMl'S.     When-  thi-se  lanes  open  into  tile 
street^  lln-re  aie  generally  gates,  which  are  shut  atk^l 
and  o]K  ne  I  only  in  ease  of  need.  The  private  dweHti^ 4 
not  embellish  the  town,  as  they  are  separated  fr  m  -j 
walls  or  curtains,  to  prevent  pas*enpers  from  *et!u^.ii 
court  into  which  the  street-do.ir  opens.  Tbeyaiekifc|| 
bricks,  and  hare  a  roof  of  grey  tiles. 

No  navi-able  rivet  flows  near  the  city.  A  nanwrcuu 
called  Yu-ho  (imperial  canal),  runs  throu|^  the  tm.U 
the  waters  are  only  used  to  feed  the  canals  md  Hm 
the  imperial  palace.  The  inhabitants  have  wells,  thews 
of  which  is  however  bracki>h,  and  wealthy  pe.-4onsrT:<(a 
water  from  wells  without  the  town,  especially  frotnih^ci 
the  north  siile,  w  hich  are  famous  for  their  excellcDl  wa 

The  buildings  belonging  to  tlie  emperor,  u  well «  b 
temples  and  altars,  have  roofs  consisting  of  Iburslo^Nb;: 
all  Uie  other  buildings  ha\*e  only  two  slopcK.  The  a>u 
buildint^'*  are  covered  w  ith  yellow  tiles,  those  ol'ilit  j;.; 
with  green  tiles,  and  all  the  other  houses  with  grt7  lib- 1< 
temples  not  belonging  to  the  emperor,  and  also  IhccocTdt^ 
are  mostly  painted  red.  Peking  contains  a  grcst  sttkr 
of  palaces  end  temples,  decorated  with  numeroMVivba 
marble,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  of  tli<tj«ai 
occupied  by  snuares,  gardens.  jHtiids,  and  even  fidik 

The  Zin-tcbeou,  or  Cit\  of  the  Throne,  consis;,  r.  ;  v 
parts,  enclosing  one  another.  In  the  centre  is  the 
nalaee,  ealled  2un>sin-teheou,  winch  has  the  form  of 
long  rectanrie,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  liigh  nil  pcid 
yellow,  and  hence  ealled  the  Yellow  Wall.  It  i»«lKititt«>' 
miles  and  a  half  in  circumfi'tcnce,  and  contiiinii,  itisiUiu 
to  several  resideiKH-s  of  the  emperor,  sunic  public  bailCjp 
and  magazines,  also  extensive  gardens,  with  cuuli,{«^ 
and  fountains,  ^planned  and  executed  with  tsMe.  IW 
Zuii-sin-teheou  n  surrounded  by  the  Kuan'trliem.thils- 

perial  Town,  which  is  seven  jndes  and  a  h:i!r  in  rirtui* 
rcnce.  and  contains,  among  other  remarkable  buildiiiftfc 
temple  of  Fo,  or  Shigenumi,  w  ith  u  statue  of  tbegxxioA 
of  copper  and  gilt,  which  is  more  than  60  foet  bi^,!^  k 
this  part  of  the  Zin-tcheou  there  is  a  fine  squuv 
Zin-shaiu{;  near  which  is  a  beautiful  hill,  cuIImi  Zia  1b| 
Kuan>tcneou  is  enclosed  on  all  tides  by  what  iiomcsf^' 
eially  called  the  City  of  the  Throtie.  or  Ziii-tcl)«»u,  In 
the  university  buildings  and  those  of  the  Rusaiir.  t 
are  situated.    The  whole  city  is  ten  and  ouc-sM-' 
length,  and  is  nine  and  Ave-sixtbs  li  wkie.  It  is  cuiui^ 
as  a  military  encampment,  and  divided  ainon;tbr«pi 
divisions  of  the  Mantchoj  troops,  whicli  arc  slatiure^  li* 
The  imperial  jialace  diKis  not  belong  to  tluiso  eight 

The  \Vailu-tclieou,  or  Town  of  the  Ciiiiicse,  is  ir-','  ! 
only  a  suburb,  and  has  been  enclosed  with  walls  uolf  >^'  ' 
count  of  the  two  principal  altars  which  it  contsiiis  <v  '> 
which  the  emperor  presents  his  offerings.  Tbe»e  ut " 
Tien-tan.or  Eminence  of  Heaven,  which  i5rouDd,«ni**^ 
two  miles  in  circunifi  reiu'e,  and  the  Ti-C-tan,  oi 
dedicated  to  the  eartl^.  w  hich  is  a  square,  because  1-'* 
tienl  Chinese  considercil  the  earth  to  bo  of  a  xi-"'- 
Within  the  walls  enclosing  the  second  temple,  ai  ' 
has  a  cireumlbrence  of  amrat  two  taiiles  and  a  bsi^^i ' 
fieldon  which  the  emperor  himself  every  year  goes  to  F'^fJ 
In  this  part  of  Peking  are  the  ih.  un.^'.  a:i.l  other  r'*"' 
anui^einent,  as  baths,  &ic.  It  e.xtemls  aloii^'  liu' >u..tl"'f*1^ 
of  the  Zm-tcheou,  and  is  somewhat  luuger,  but  nol'j '^^^ 
wide.   It  contains  two  Oatholio  convents  and  a  vi<j^<{^  _ 
one  of  the  suburbs  east  of  the  town  is  the  cunvent  ij- 
Choshanes,  in  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  very  ^^'i'  r 
weighing  nearly  1 400cwt., wbich  is  hcurd  iu allpub*"* 
town  \\hen  it  is  rung.  ^ 

The  population  of  Pekin-  wns  estimated  by  Staaoi'-^" 
thrco  milliuM.  but  Fire  Uyacinthe  makes  it  only  i*1  °' , 
lions.  This  cannot  he  considered  as  a  grset  pi^ ^ 
when  the  immense  extent  of  the  Chinese  empire 
wealth  are  coii-iflered.  Suuiiiton,  in  coiuparini,'  '[""^jj 
the  large  towns  of  Eun-i'e,  says,  "  Peking  is  mere)  v"*^^ 
of  governmout  of  the  empire, — it  is  nut  a  port.  1' 
{inoaof  inlMid  Ind*  or  maaufaetuieb 
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I  or  cronoral  statos  a^'-oiublc  there  (o  a^ssist.  or  check,  or 
inMU-  tl»'?  iiieasiiii'i  ijf  ihe  CI  I  i\vii.  It  foriiis  an  ii'i)  Jezvous 
pleasure  and  dissipatturi.  llit;clii«l'cilies  uf  Kuroitcu^ve 
eh  of  their  opulence.  »ize,  ami  populattoa  to  the  alllux  of 

10  periotis  who»  by  Ui»  gift  of  their  pn«enit(in.or  by  the 
>ur  of  their  prine««,  ixmes*  wealth  witnout  labour,  and 
k,  in  thu  cnncuii*  til  e  of  uuruituUcs,  for  opporlunilitrs  to 
oy  it  tu  the  niiint  u'lvaiiluge.  But  Pekitit^  cues  little  of 
oxtcnt  or  populousncss  to  circumstanres  ofthis  h.iIiul'. 

11  men  thore  have  their  stations  rcgulairlv  ailoikd  to 
m.  or  ore  occupied  in  attending  ur  pi  ovidinswr  thone  who 
e.    Except  perhaps  some  of  the  relations  of  tlie  t  ini  Lrnr. 

indeed  arc  those  whose  only  l>usiiiL'>.i  i^  ihu  imrsuii  ut 
kMiit;  and  tho  cunsuiuption  uflljai  l,m(' wlm-U  >  iliui;,  are 
ter  the  necessity  of  ctiiployin}(  in  the  pciformuuce M>uie 
the  duty  and  in  the  private  eatea  of  living.' 
V-king.  being  the  seat  of  government,  containe  tlte  great 
'<*s  fur  tho  udminiittratiun  of  the  empire,  which  are  situ- 
1,  fur  the  sake  of  com  L'i)i>-iR-o,  near  lliu  syiitln-ni  ^aii;  of 

unperial  palace,   Ttie  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the 
called  Ijii-pou,  the  business  of  which  ii  to  cuiiiider  the 
iiftcetiona  of  the  different  maodarios  for  mioua  offices, 
'  lo  propose  to  the  emperor  their  temuval  when  they  are 

v\  incnpnhle  or  dishoiu'st.  The  ofTice  of  ci-rtunonieii, 
*.'d  J<i-pou,  lia£>  lor  U»  ubjuci  the  ptes>ur\al>oii  ul'  tiiu  cus- 
s  or  murals  of  tho  empire  ;  and  the  ofiice  of  public  ccn- 
I  ha*  to  take  into  couswkration  theeflTecl  of  existing  laws, 
conduct  of  Ibe  other  offices,  of  the  princes  and  great 
«rs  of  staTc,  and  even  of  the  einiwror  himself.  The 
risoa  <  f  iho  town  is  eHtimated  at  60,000  men. 

llaltU's  Ihstunj  China;  Sl8Lnituii'»  Account  <>f 
Embassy  to  the  t.mjmnr  nf  China;  and  Vetcriptiun  de 
utis,  traimte  dtt  Chinois  en  Itittteftor  P.  Hyaeptthe,  et 
Haste  par  h\  de  Pigny,  Petersbure,  U29.) 
:^RI^A'GI.\.  lAnMHinux  gives  thu  name  to  a  iman 
ul  ii oin  the  Cttn  ooliUv  ranked  by  Blainville  aaioiig 

PKLA'GIA.  [PrLHocRAOA] 

PBLAGIANISM.  FELA'GIUS.  RSU0NSTRANT8, 
I  SBMI-PBLAOIANS.    The  diiiputet  in  the  earlier 

it\ine-;  -  f  the  ("liri-itian  chvirch,  mIii  n  frit  liberated  from 
eiiial  viulciicL-  aiul  uliluquy  by  ito  Joiiu;il  establishment, 
ited  to  the  fuivhinii'iu.il  tioytu;!  ut'  tho  Trinity.  Chris- 
I  writers,  when  freed  from  this  struggle  for  life,  and  from 
ta'sk  of  drawing  up  apologies  in  defence  of  the  dit;nity, 
aisteney,  and  purity  of  the  faith  which  they  profua^ied, 
»  oTRupied  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifln  century 
h  stilling  r.tid  ciiforcinf^  tlie  fjaihohe  (loclniiu  on  this 
id.  This  task  accompLislicd  by  the  leaders  uf  the  Eastern 
irch  (for  whose  speculatii-e  pradileetiaus  a  suitable  field 
abouraeemed  thtia  opened),  a  aoeoesHon  of  controversies 
ee^  of  a  blended  dialectic  and  practice  nature,  and,  fur 
<  joriiou,  equally  fittefl  to  rjceupy  the  attention  of  the 
iicipal  uiteUccts  of  tlio  \Ve>t.    Such  were  the  queations 

Keeling  ((race,  elcn'.,  >n.  and  preikstination. 
Whether  the  great  Fathers  of  llie  church,  anterior  to  the 
itiorersies  of  Au<^ii<«tin  and  Pelagiu?i,  had  propounded 
ttimenls  which  mij;hi  bir  fairly  consi  lcrcfl  as  fuvuuiahle 
either  party,  i«  a  doubtful  quesliou,  aiul  oue,  uoiiiu- 
enily,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  much  violent  con- 
ycTsy.  St.  Augustin  hiraicif,  as  is  welt  Known,  quoted 
earlier  fathers  in  support  of  Ins  jiruKiplcs.  Bai  this 
nrted  coincidence  will  hardly  stand  the  test  of  a  close 
imination.  Tho  case  of  Br.  Gregory  of  Nafianzum,  whose 
Uiinents  were  quoted  by  St.  Aut^ustin  as  identical  with 
town,  will  ser\e  to  illustrate  tins  remark.  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzum,  according  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  his 
i4;nipber,  waa  not  *o  eooaiatent  a»  eitlier  Auguitin  or 
wgius.  He  appean  to  have  held  a  mean  between  the 
■ctrines  of  unqualified  frt'Cfl^tn,  ,ts  laid  down  by  Origcn, 
iJ  those  uf  gtaLX*,  as  >ul>--L-<jiiij:itly  taught  liy  Autrilsliu. 
IS  theory,  if  carried  out  dor  ihc  gi'irns  only  of  a  liieory 
«  to  be  found  in  his  writin!?s),  would  have  led  Uim  in  all 
ubability,  as  an  admirer  of  (Jrigen,  to  the  system  of  Pela- 
u«  rather  than  of  Augastin.  But  precise  do;:maiic 
atemenis  not  heint;  called  for  (as  no  theory  on  these  sub- 
cts  had  been  formally  put  foi  v^;: .d),  the  sentiments  of  Si. 
■Tv^oty  seem  to  have  remained  to  tho  last  an  anticipation 
■  ^hai,  in  tlM  dayi  of  the  Reforpiaiion*  would  have  been 
^Hed  Syn«!rgisoi. 

This  anticipated  Pelairianisra  of  the  early  fiilhers  was  laid 

5  their  charge  by  v,oinL'  ili^i-lnis  within  thp  rhurch  of  En^- 
">J,  durinkj  the  latter  portion  of  the  siXt<iV(>tb  ventur^. 


Wc  read  thot  Elizabeth's  studies  in  tho  fJreck  Fathers  gave 
alarm  on  Ihis  trroiiiul.  Hooker  a^k^ — '  Tlie  heresy  »>f  fu-e- 
wiil  was  a  liuUstoiie  about  ilie  I\-hi^iati»' neck  ;  shall  wo 
therefore  give  sentence  of  dt  a  h  im  vuable  against  all  those 
Fatbera  in  the  Greek  church  who,  being  miaperauaded, 
died  in  the  error  of  freewill?*  Almost  equivalent  to  this 

was  the  opinion  of  Jackson. 

£.\lremes,  and  iendeiicicii  to  extremes,  beget,  as  is  well 
known,  the  onposiic  errors.  It  may  accordingly  be  objected 
to  (he  early  Ani^hcan  writers,  that  tiie  remembrance  of  the 
errors  from  which  tbey  had  been  delivered  was  aa  yet  loo 
fresh  to  allow  them  to  fortn  an  iniprutial  jurjr^menl  in  u 
matter  of  such  nicety,  'i  he  opuiiun  of  a  iatur  Anglican 
wilier  may  be  admined,  a>  lts>  exceptionable  on  this  point, 
respecting  the  Augustuuan  or  Pelagian  tendencies  of  the 
early  fathers: — 

'  The  aiitient  Fathers  of  the  church  met  this  question, 
concerning  the  union  of  the  Divine  prescieoM  with  human 
freedom,  wisely  and  most  rea*-on>iMy.  I'hey  stood  unm  tliu 
proofs  of  God's  prescience,  which  authentic  and  unambiguous 
prophecies  supplied;  they  maintained  the  liberty  of  human 
action,  without  which  ihiey  aaw  there  could  be  no  religion, 
and,  whatever  solulions  or  qualiflcationa  they  attempted 
to  give  of  the  appatent  diiru  ully  subsisting  in  their  view  of 
the  case,  thi  y  sovj^lit  uo  relief  uf  it  w!iale\er  by  going  to 
invalidate  the  one  principle  or  the  other — the  prerogative 
of  the  Divine  foreknowledge,  or  the  responsible  freedom  of 
man'a  monl  agency.  Juatin  Martyr,  Origen.  Eusebioa,  all 
concur  in  this  judgment,  and  even  Angustin,  when  he 
argues  most  coolly,  does  not  dissent  from  them.'*  Pro- 
viuus  to  the  fifth  cenlury,  the  mni.il  iiicaji.iciiy  and  fallen 
condition  of  man,  ami  ilie  itecesvity  of  giuec  to  change  his 
nature  and  enable  luni  to  live  aright  in  the  tight  of  God* 
were  admitted  a*  Uoctrinea  of  the  church.  But  no  controversy 
in  connection  with  them  having  as  yet  aruen.  they  had  nut 
been  treated  so  precisely  as  the  -uhjeds  of  ihi;  'rrunty  and 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  The  seeds  of  di»inite  ma^  be  plainly 
discerned  in  the  statements  put  forward  by  vanooa  wthere 
on  these  important  tupica.  The  usual  differencsa  in  tone 
between  the  thcoh  gy  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  chnrchea 
are  to  beohsci  ved  in  the  course  of  thc^e  conlroM.  !  stes 
the  first,  more  directly  philobophic  d,  tiikmg  a  iiaraniount 
interest  in  the  Trinitarian  question  ;  the  second  hiing 
chielly  directed  to  the  effects  of  certain  doctrines  on  human 
practice.  To  tax  tho  Greek  fathers  with  tenets  equivalent 
to  Pelagianism  is  unfair,  altliough,  according  to  Hooker  and 
Jackson,  they  approached  somewhat  too  nearly  to  it ;  but 
It  would  bo  an  arduous  task  to  establish  their  entire  free- 
dom from  a  leaning  to  that  side.  Such  must  ever  bo  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  recorded  sentiments  of  the  daas^ 
divine*  lo  napptly  designated  as  *  soperttructtin  men,* 
whose  misRion  was  rather  to  set  forth  the  fruits  of  a  change 
of  heart,  than  the  moans  ordaine<l  of  God  to  (ITtet  tho 
change  itself.  Accordingly,  some  expressions  ol  (Jknient 
of  Alexandria,  when  speaking  of  the  natural  condition  and 
powers  of  man,  can  be  explained  only  by  such  means.  The 
admiration  of  Origen  evinced  by  Pdaglua  waa  erected,  by  tlie 
jealousy  of  Jeronie,  iiiio  a  jirouf  of  his  heterodoxy.  Anni- 
anus,  a  follower  of  Ori^'cn,  employed  hiins^df  duiim^  ihu 
period  of  his  disgrace  by  traUsLitniti  some  n\'  the  hotnihes  of 
St.  Chrysoslom  in  order  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  them  with  those  for  which  he  suffered. 
On  the  other  side,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  in  Africa,  and 
Bubscquontly  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  auetted  verjy  different 
d.  climes,  the  precursors  uf  the  coatieveny  wlttch  at  la«| 
broke  out  in  tlie  fifth  century. 

Pelagius,  whoso  name  has  acquired  SO  lasting  a  notoriety, 
was  born,  during  the  fourth  century*  in  Britain.  Uis  or- 
dinary oppellatiott  is  a  translation  of  that  borne  by  him  in 
hii  own  eountry.  lie  sctih  d  in  Italy  as  a  Tn'>nk,  and  bv^an 
tu  disseiuitiale  his  peeuliar  doclnues  lu  Rome,  about  a.u. 
400.  Aeconipaniwl  by  his  friend  and  admirer  C:elesiius 
(once  an  advocate,  but  subseouenily  a  monk,  and  who  from 
temper,  talents,  age,  and  the  habits  of  his  former  profession, 
was  bettor  fitted  to  he.ul  a  party  than  his  aged  and  simple- 
hearted  leader;,  Felagius  visited  AfHca  and  Palestine. 
After  escaping  censure  from  the  council  of  Diuspolis,  he  «as 
suUiequently  oondemned  by  Pope  Zosiinus  (wlio  had  hitherto 
pj-oiocted  Cslestina)^  and  banished  from  Italy  bv  an 
edict  of  the  emperor  Htmorini.  in  418.  h  is  supposed  that 
on  his  expubion  from  his  retreat  in  Pkleetine.  which  he 
WtM  indttOud  to  scleri  from  the  similarity  of  luaovn  Vi^WS 
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with  those  of  llie  Easffm  cluiroh,  he  retired  to  !iis  native  ' 
cutiiUry.    Very  lillle  of  hi*  writing*  has  coim  clowii  to  us*. 

'  The  Pela-jiaiis,'  wriles  Hooker,'  being  over-great  Tricmlh 
UDto  nature,  made  iheaiseSveii  enemies  unio  grace,  for  all 
thoir  confiMsinfc  that  men  ha\c  their  louli^  and  all  the 
factillii'-s  thereof,  thoif  will-;  all  the  nbilin'cs  thereof, 
from  G04I.'  IVlau'iiis  liitn-cU",  of  a  cold  and  paKsionleas 
teinpcrament,  ni-.d  romi'vcd  rniiii  the  bustle  eiul  vic  s  ul'liie 
World  in  the  Buliiudu  of  but  Uu^toi,  hoilnotgono  through  tho 
llcry truiUof St. Augustin.  Alihou^rhfttUyaUvetolheaoadly 
«viU  of  Antinoniiaui)>ni,  befell  into  an  •nOTflquallT  perni- 
cious, when  he  proposed  to  preach,  as  an  antidote,  tne  limi- 
tation of  the  sin  ot  Adam  iiii  its  conseqiu  ncc>)  to  himself, 
and  the  power  cf  man  to  *  do  f^ooA  w^irUs  pleasant  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God,'  so  as  to  vavm  eturnal  liLippiness,  without 
tb*  aid  of  divine  grace.  Nut  merely  the  eulmiQating 
points  of  the  system  of  Augusttn,  tbe  dMtrines  of  irreaisti- 
blc  and  absolute  predestination,  were  repudiated  by  Pela- 
giu»,  but  the  fundamental  doctrines  ot  ihy  L-ospel.  of  the 
necessity  of  pardonnv.;  nu-iry  nud  .-anciiCying  ^;i  icc,  wero 
degraded  from  their  in  iiin  r  rank  in  tho  Chnsiiati  srhcmo, 
ami  the  Atonement  dciirivfd  of  its  essential  virim-;.  But 
Pelagius  was  better  than  hi«  system ;  which,  utKler  dilTercnt 
names,  has  been  put  forward  in  the  church,  with  le^  in  the 
I'haiai'.t'i'  of  ihosL!  by  wiiom  it  waa  propounded, to  palliate 
tboir  mischievous  mistakes. 

Diflfering  so  widely  as  did  the  systnus  uf  Pelagius  and 
his  great  antagonist,  it  was  not  diifioull  to  foresee  that 
attempts  at  conipromuie  would  hardly  be  sneensfbl.  The 
church  of  the  south  of  Canl  was  at  tljat  time  in  a  flniiii<«h- 
ing  condition,  its  leaders  piuu^i  and  learned,  and  an  active 
ecclcsia^tieal  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  body.  The  first  at- 
tempt  to  reconcile  these  contradictory  dogmas,  was  made  at 
Marseille.  Its  supporters  were  consequently  designatod 
ns  Stmi-Polat^ian*.  They  nprccd  with  St.  Ani;iisti(i,  in  lliat 
ihey  akciibcd  i^vricraliy)  a  hul)  lift;  tiv  \M'7i  to  tlic  graro  of 
God;  but  on  the  otLcr  liaiul.  tlii-y  a]tproachod  more  nearly 
to  Pelagius,  as  they  attributed  tlse  beginning  and  end,  or 
thcconimenrement  and  sum  of  acourse  of  acceptable aotions 
to  the  force  of  human  merit.  Its  internal  character,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  under  wbieh  it  originated,  contributed 
to  i^ivo  it  some  popularity,  and  to  rank  among  its  defenders 
the  names  of  (Jussian,  and  the  better  known  one  of  V'uiren- 
tina  Lerinensia.  But  the  orthodox  belief  found  active  cham- 

C'oPS  in  Hilary  and  Prosper.   To  the  exertions  of  the 
tier  the  formal  document  of  Pope  Cvlestinus  condetn- 
natury  of  Pelaginn  doetrines  is  prinnpally  attriluttable. 

Subsequent iv  to  the  decisionsi  of  the  eouneil  ot  Orange 
in  6'29,  the  system  of  Auguslin  may  l>e  eoiisulered  as  tlie 
established  standard  of  orthodoxy  througiiout  tlie  West. 
But  (be  seeds  of  future  diseussiun  were  contained  in  the 
authoritative  declarations  of  the  church,  which  were  stu- 
diously couched  in  wide  terms.  And  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination was  treated  indirectly  and  m^oiiei  al  expressions, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  controversy.  The  doctrine  of  predes- 
tinatiun  tu  condemnation,  it  i.s  to  be  obserx'cd,  was  ex('rc».<>ly 
cqecled.  But  this  temporising  policy  for  the  hope  of  pre- 
sent security  proved,  as  usual,  the  parent  of  weakness. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  turn  the  embarrassing  duc- 
(rino  of  predestination.  The  most  celebrated  amun^  these 
is  that  which  arose  during  the  ninth  century,  with  whieh 
the  name  of  the  unhappy  Gotttwhalk  is  eonneoied.  Tbe 
eondemnations,  disgrsee,  and  punishnient  inflieted  on  (his 
unhappy  man,  in  coii-vrqiience  of  his  ultra-Auc;iistiniani<im 
with  regard  to  tlie  ductrme  of  predestination,  wliich  brouf;lit 
Ul>on  Imn  the  hostility  of  the  ruling  Seini-l'eiat^ian  party, 
arc  well  known.  It  is  manifest  itowevcr,  from  several  trea- 
U^m  by  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  the  day,  as  well  as 
tiio  decisions  of  the  various  councils  and  synods  held  in 
connection  with  (his  aflbif  ofOottschalk.  that  ecclesiaatical 
and  orthodox  leanings  were  on  (be  side  of  Augustin  and 
hiji  admirer. 

Thus  professedly  Augustinian  ss  ibe  spirit  of  Catholic 
theology  undoubtedly  was,  there  arises  n  question — bj  what 
moans  did  tbe  antagonist  principle  of  Pelagianism  enter  so 
largely  an  l  actively  into  liie  church  system  of  the  middle 
ages?  ignorance  of  the  real  principles  uf  Augustin  was 
one  cause,  which  enabled  the  leading  sehoolmcn  to  engraft 
tbeir  perversions  upon  his  doctrine  For  tbe  Pelagianism 
of  one  groat  doctor  of  the  middle  ages,  Duns  Scotus,  is 
clear  and  undoubted  ;  and  the  leanin^rs  of  another,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  p  urc  and  elevated  as  much  of  his 
teaching  wiidottbtsdif  i^  and  Angvstinian  as  ba  has  often 


Viceti  deeined,  nro  found,  when  c1ose!y  rc!;sr^<!i3,  •  Vi 
leu»t  Sciiii  i'clttgiau.  Most  clo^  and  natural  tht  q 
ncction  between  Pelagianism  and  tbe  parsmoubt  itiaM 
bestowed  by  the  schoolmen  on  speculative  qoMjau 
morality,  to  which  the  interests  of  reti|ion  veresftnoj 
fired.  Tlic  naturali.-.m  of  the  system  of  IVla|m»  u  n 
kriown.  In  tliis  also  some  of  the  leading  telioolmtt. n 
Ins  followers.  In  tlieir  hiyh  and  uiibouinlfi]  ,1  !n;.ra!>4( 
Arn>loile,  m  whom  they  profei>i«ed  to  di»<:urer  tbe  lota 
most  eligible  guide  to  Christian  truth,  tlicy  left,  liUM 
gius,  tlra  hue  of  demarcation  between  LbniUuufi 
heathenism  bint  and  indisttnet.  < 

The  modern  Arminians  (.^rmixit  s  ;  D<  rt^,  cilW  il« 
the  first  instance  Remonstrants,  and  iiiiuure  ltomri}piin 
Free-WiUers,  correspond  very  nearly  in  dortnne  «i'.i( 
Semi-Pelagians  above  mentioned.  The  lulk»*ni|  wd 
considered  as  a  lliir  statement  of  (heir  optni<ii»:->i,^ 
elects  none  to  salvation  but  on  account  of  that  fa.ili  m 
be  forejwos  in  them.  .',  Faith  and  sincere  obedir  ti 
made  the  eouilnioiis  of  jiisurieation  ami  siUalnui. 
Adam's  perfect  obedienco  would  have  cntiiii'd  bLOi:;* 
nal  life;  and  so  God  reputes  this  imperfect  (ib«d!<"nl 
perfect,  having  relaxed  tho  rigour  of  the  law  upiai 
account  of  Christ's  satisfaction  ;  that  God  leflt  \m  si 
without  any  partieular  desi.'ti  to  save  any  particular ^•1c 
by  it,  but  only  to  redeem  all  men  in  t^cncral,  sod :  f  i 
applies  salvation  to  all  that  believe  and  n'pcnt.  'Hi 
Christ  80  far  redeemed  all  men,  that  none  tbill  b« 
deraned  (br  original  sin,  whieh  they  admit  ttlilsiil 
qualifications  as  almost  to  annihilate  its  (  fTi  cts,  TWti 
trine  of  final  perseverance  they  totally  lejecL 

Mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  of  llic  wirlf'n 
cruel  penecutions  to  which  tbe  Remonstrant  ptit^ 
subjected  in  consequence  of  the  synod  uf  Dort  It  i  f 
yond  our  present  object  to  disrnss  the  chBri;c  iaiwil 
ilieir  principles,  of  le  ulin.;  to  Soeituaiiisni.  Bnt  ff»t«* 
logical  authors  of  that  ai^e  are  la  be  compared  to  h':-y 
and  Grotius.  Tbe  Later,  with  all  bis  ebvtuiti  b^'^^m 
a  kng  period  was  legarded  m  tho  ohisf  of  ttMm* 
positors. 

Another  and  important  question  remains  bdmls) 

whether  tbe  -iipposcd  sudden  influx  of  St  mi  PeWi  ' 
Arnmuau  principles  into  the  church  of  EnsUndJu  ;  < » 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  in  any 
butable  to  tbe  disgust  conceived  towards  tbe  c«ain 
strant  or  CSlvinist  party,  the  vietors  at  Dort  aai  •I*'* 
posed  better  accordanre  of  Arm  inianiam  with  ibehif^f^ 
cipics  then  held  lu  church  and  telale.   Some  b»e  bs"** 
over  this  predominancy  of  Arminianism,  a*  a  fi  lirr'"" 
firom  the  spirit  and  principles  of  tbe  symbolical  ' 
of  the  English  chureb;  some,  on  the  other  btr.  ^  < 
stoutly  maintained  thefiricrinal  .\rmiiiiaiiisui  pf'k**^^^ 
while  others  assert  that  the  elaiuis  of  the  tTO(***^ 
parties  arc  based  upon  an  unfair  int>-rpr('taf>n  . 
particular  doctrines.    '  In  the  year  ICie,'  »ri!e»W*''^-^ 
•  our  divines  at  the  synod  of  Dort  had  coniDiiwtor:  '•^ 
upon  tbe  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  »»»l*^* 
of  the  church  of  England  (though  they  w««  * 
it),  which  one  doctrine,  pur.«ued  in  its  just  conmtjCt:^*^ 
sutbcient  to  overthrow  the  whole  Calviuist  syiifo 
five  points.'   This  assertion  of  Waterland  is  corn>lBi^'^ 
the  documenu  published  by  John  Hales.  «ho  ^if ; 
at  Dort.   But  (fiese  opinions  we  shall  consider  10 '  " 
tion  VTilh  the  cenernl  history  of  thei.logy.  a/id 
present  sketch  with  a  quola'lion,  the  kindly  »P'"* - 
contrasts  straii^^ely  with  the  prevalent  bittcrue* 
during  tbe  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  i"^ 
this  author  lived.    •  Finding,  upon  this  serious  wii^i 
all  doubts  ore  not  clearly  decided  bv  Scripture; 
antient  church,  after  the  age  of  St.  Augustin,  ' 
presently  contradicted  by  many  Catholics  {»»  P"  ^'^^ 
in  the  epistles  of  Prosper  and  Fulgeolius  to  bim  "f^^ 
very  occasion),  they  have  over  been  friendly  A'"*''^;  ^ 
never  detorminod  on  in  any  eouneil;  that  j 
whole  churches  are  here  divided,  either  ftwi"     ""^  V 
as  the  Lutherans  from  us,  or  among         ,  ,V 
Romauists,  amongst  whom  tiiu  Iktiuinican  fuM'  "^^^ 
for  the  Contra-ItBmonstranls;  that  •".•^^  ''*^*'[..,ask 
churches,  some  particular  doctors  vary  in  tor*'  ^}'  f, 
but  of  all  (his  I  coUcct  for  my  part,  (but  !  ,, 

e  sential  Cnthelic  verities,  tiot  essential  to  tbe 
merely  matters  of  opinion,  problematical,  'V'rtfcti 
mont,  whsnin  »  nwa  msy  eir,  or  bt  '""^ 
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mger  to  iii.-;  soul.  Yet  so  still,  tlinl  tlu»  t^lury  of  Guil's  ] 
slice,  mercy,  li  uih,  siiu  eiity,  and  iliviiic  gr  iPu  he  not  uuy 
i)s  bltiinisht'd,  nor  any  goud  Bicribcd  to  man'^  corrupt 
ill,  nor  any  evil  to  God'c  ncerce  ©r  providence.'* 
PELA'CIUS  I.  siircewlcd  Virf^ihnv  i-i  iliosccof  Rome 
0.  5j5.  Like  i.ts  |>i  fikcf-sor,  hr  \v  is  involved  in  dog- 
alical  (-(jnlvinor'y  witli  in.  >t  uT  tla-  \\'(  st(  rii  ln>hinis,  ruii- 
rniug  certain  thuulogicul  tenets  coDdcuiUfd  by  the  councd 

Conslanttnopio.  and  known  in  eontroversial  history  by 
•  name  of  th«  three  chapten,  bein^  supported  in  hit  Tiew 
'  the  question  by  the  emperor  Josttntan.  who  WM  fond  of 
Icrfcrinfr  in  tlioolugical  disputations.   (Norris,  DissTtiUin 

Syti      ijiinit.i.)   Pelagius  died  in  the  year  5CU,  and  was 
riH-eikd  b\  .luliii  III. 

PELA'GiUS  II.  succeeded  Benedict  1^  a.u.  578.  He 
is  likewiae  embroiled  in  ditipute«  eonm-ning  tlie  three 

laptcrs  above  mentioned.  In  the  monnlinK^  :l  roiiricil 
Inch  assembled  nt  Consli»iititMi>l(?  bcstoweil  on  iho 
ii;:ucb  of  that  ciiv  tbf  title  of  (I'li'umcnic  or  'untwr^ar 
>]>,  at  wliu  h  i\-tagiuit  was  greatly  offended.  He  died 
A  D.  .'<'.iU,  and  woii  succeeded  bv  Grfegiwjr  I. 
I'E'LAGUS,  Do  Montfort's  name  for  a  genua  of  Am- 
witcs,  whose  spire  is  covered  by  the  last  whorl,  and  which 
ive  an  umbilicus;  Or/tu/il''s  of  Lamarck  and  others. 
Pli'LAMYS,  Daudat  a  jianie  for  u  {fenus  of  marine  ophi- 
tna  [HvoRt's]  found  in  the  iieas  of  warm  climuteit.  A 
eciiuen  of  Peiamyt  Ueohr  has  been  picked  up  dead  on 
e  lioanb  of  llie  west  eoast  of  New  Zealand. 
Dr.  Ciiiilor,  in  bis  nfisrrralion*  nn  Marine  f?''rficii('i,  t'lilcrs 
iu  lUt!  distill^ ui^buig  itnatomical  clinrnc>cr»,  htibil^.  and 
neral  conformation  of  this  group  witU  re'ercnce  to  the 
emcnt  in  whicli  tlicy  exist.  But  little  attention  has  hitherto 
ten  given  to  thom,  on  aceount  of  the  danger  of  examining 
lem  alive,  and  also  from  their  gcegraphir.il  position  being 
unely  confined  to  the  tropical  seus.  Dr.  Cantor  wasi 
alioiied  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  had,  fur  .\  rim- 
derablo  period,  vciy  favourable  opportunities  of  studyuig 
iic^c  ophidians,  many  of  which  were  taken  in  the  ncu  of 
»e  flshennen.  The  principal  physiologioal  point  of  intereat 
itabtished  by  the  Doctor  U  the  highly  fenomous  character 
"all  (be  spet'ios  without  exception,  a  fact  deniid  by  Schle- 
'\,  who  flutes  theu  to  bo  linrmless,  an  erruneuiis  idea 
i.i'  li  is  also  current  among  the  natives.  Dr.  Cantor  gives 
.tal  proof  of  tbia  error  in  the  death  of  an  officer  in  Her 
(iO<>aty*a  aervice  not  long  ago.  witbin  an  hour  or  two  after 
le  bile  of  a  serpent  winch  liad  been  r;\'ij;ht  nt  ^L-a  ;  aiirl 
om  numerous  c.\j)eriments  conducte.1  by  bitii^ilf,  the 
'Suit  of  which  was  that  fowls,  fish,  and  other  aiiini;>N  in- 
i*>:>b!v  died  witbin  a  few  ratuutcs  afler  the  bite  had  been 
ilbri.<b    ('/.■■>n!.  />,  ':,  1838.) 

I'ELARGCNIUM  is  the  name  given  by  bolanistB  to  the 

lily  painted  flowers  which  are  usually  called  Geraniums  in 
II  i;reenhouR's.  The  lulhT  dilTor  obvirmsly  from  Ptlar- 
^iiuutn  in  having  regular  flowers,  and  in  being  herbaceous 
lanta,  while  the  genua  in  ^ueatiou  eon^ists  almost  entirely 
r  shruba  with  flowera  aa  irregular  as  those  of  the  Pansy. 
Iiere  is  a  lari^  number  of  genuine  spccica  of  this  genu's, 
ii'.'lly  irib:ibitin:c  tbo  Cnpe  of  Gmxl  IIi.pc;  and  as  tliese  . 
itciTin\  wry  i  t  arlily,  pruluciitg  m  great  abundance  shiuL.-. 
'  li  b  are  c.i]iable  of  being  perpetuated  by  cuttings,  a  pro- 
tt^ious  number  of  spurious  species,  aa  wdl  as  acknowledgc<l 
irietiea,  have  found  their  way  into  tlie  writings  of  systc- 
laiic  botanists.  For  example,  Do  Candolle  enumt  rates 
Si  supposed  species,  of  which  at  least  one-half  are  of  aiti- 
nal  origin.  Winle  however  S(  ienco  b:is  bcim  embarrassed 
y  this  facility  of  crossbreeding,  the  gardens  iiavo  been  en- 
<-lic<l  by  crowds  of  tbe  moat  beautiful  objects,  in  which  the 
Mtturea  of  their  savage  progeniton  can  no  longer  be  raoog- 
md ;  and  it  is  probanle  that  of  all  the  flower*  whkh  have 
r\v\Qi]  u]*  Ml  by  the  hand  of  man,  tbf  IVloignntum  is 
hnt  in  which  (he  result  has  been  most  stnkiui^. 

By  care  and  attention  to  a  few  simple  points  of  practice, 
>)^M>  plants  may  be  cultivated  and  multiplied  by  any  one 
-lio  has  a  greenhouse^  and  hence  thoy  have  become  nnivcr- 
al  favourites.  Those  points  \u\-  tin-  f<ltf,\ving,  namely-  1, 
'Her,  2,  warmth,  3,  a  gcnllo  b.ittiun  bo.it,  1,  aliuiuiance 
fair,  .'i,  as  nnuh  bjjht  as  the  Umvi-s  will  bear,  and  ti,  a 
irh  fiOi\  during  the  season  of  growth ;  and  a  cool  almo- 
plxre,  lesa  water,  abnndaaee  or  light,  and  doao  pruning 
nerwards. 

l'EL.\SGI  (Utkaayoi)  were  the  roost  antient  inhahitanta 
d  Greece,  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  them- 

P.O.,  N«.ii)U. 


'  selves  extcn  li-d.  A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  eliiefs  c^wi^ted  in 
Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  i-i  nientioneil  in  Greek, 
traditions.  DaiiBua  is  iu  (he  uinlh,  Deucalion  iu  the  eighth, 
and  Oadmua  in  the  seventh  generation  before  the  Trojan 
war  ;  but  Phoroncus  the  Pelusi^ian  is  in  the  eighteenth  ge- 
neration before  that  epoch.  The  Gi-eck  traditions  repre- 
sent th<>  I'l  la-.;^!!^  larc  a*  spread  mostui'lely  over  ahmisi  all 
parts  of  (inn  ck:  ;t,'1  ibe  islands  of  the  (ireciuii  arcliipoiiigo. 
Tlie  whole  of  Uellas,  nccordint;  to  Herodotus  (ii.  5fi),  waa 
originaUy  called  i?elasgia;  and  i£schylu8(5M|pp/.,  250)  in- 
tnSncea  Pelasii^ns,  king  of  Argos,  asrlaiminr  fur  the  pcnple 
named  afiL-r  biin  nil  the  country  lbr.jui;b  \Miir-li  tin-  .M^ns 
lluws,  ami  to  the  west  of  the  Slryiuon.  We  lind  nientiun  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Thraeia,  Thcsprotia,  At- 
tica, B«B0tia,  and  Phoda.  (Strabo,  viL  321 ;  Herod.,  viii.  44.) 
The  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona  were  orii^inally  Pela^cie 
fSrrabo,  ix.  Iir2  :  vii.  327  ;  conip.nre  Hi'm,1  .  n.  i  j) ;  nr.d  Mr. 
Cbnliin  (I'u'iL  lleli^  Vol.  i.,  p.  '.i^ijand  Kicbubr (/Vow.  llisl., 
vuL  I.,  p.  11)  liave  adduced  re  asons  for  bclicvint;  that  the 
Macedonians  also  were  a  Pelassic  race.  We  also  find  tnKOa 
of  the  Pclasgi  in  many  of  the  i?>lands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,aB 
Lemnos,  Inibros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  &c.  (Slrabo,xiiL62l);  and 
Herodotus  informs  us  (vii.  D6)  that  the  islands  were  in- 
liabitid  by  the  Pelasgic  race  till  they  were  subdued  bv  the 
louians.  The  neighbourinc;  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also 
inhabited  in  mnny  parts  by  the  PcUisgi.  (Strabo,  xiii.  621.) 
The  country  afterwards  called  .^olia  waa  ocoupied  by 
lasuiatis  (Herod.,  vii.  95);  and  henee  Antandroa  was  railed 

IV-Tasj,'!!-  in  Ibc  time  oi"  IIlm-oiIuJus  {vii.  -Xl).  Trail.-,  in 
Cilia  wa-s  a  Pclaagic  luwu  (Niubuhr,  Jinfn.  Hi  ft.,  vol.  i., 
p.  3.1),  and  two  of  their  towns  on  the  Helleapont  Were  rtill 
extant  in  the  time  uf  Herodotus  (i.  57). 

The  preceding  authoritiea  are  attffieient  to  show  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  Pelasgic  race;  but  it  is  a  difTicuU  matter  to 
determine  from  what  quarter  thoy  originally  came.  Many 
modern  writers  (Ma'.di  n,  ll(>,l  uf  I'-imc,  p.  69;  Bishop 
Marsh,  H*/rar  fkiwigitke,  c.  i>  t  om  ludc.  from  our  knowle«lge 
of  the  ori'zinal  seats  of  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelasgians 
spread  themselves  from  Asia  into  Europe,  acrow  the'Hcl- 
leapont,  and  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  iGgean  Sea. 
But  this  opinion,  though  it  may  be  true,  is  opposetl  to  nianv 
Greek  traditions,  which  represent  the  Peloponnesus  as  the 
original  sent  of  the  Pelasgians,  whence  they  spread  to  Tlies* 
saly,  and  thence  to  the  islands  of  the  Gireeian  archipelago 
and  to  the  Asiatic  eoost. 

Plmroneus,  son  oFIiia>  bus,  kin;;  of  .\r!Tn«;,  is  representefl 
by  most  Greek  tiud.tions  a.>  tiic  lir-t  kni^'  <if  the  Pela^gi, 
and  the  early  chronologers  give  ci  Iwt  oi  bis  sneces^'iiirs  at 
Argos.  One  of  these  kings,  Pelasgus,  who  waa  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  generation  from  Phoroneus,  is  said  to  have 
colonised  Arcadia;  but  according  to  the  Arcadian  tra- 
dition-i,  the  Pelasgi  originated  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.,  viii.  1,  s. 
2;  Eiiborus,  apud  Siraf>  ,  \.  J.'l.)  From  the  Arf;i\e  I'o- 
bisgians  the  rare  spread  to  A^ia  and  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  arrange  the  times  of  these  early 
Pclasgie  migrations.  Clinton  (Fati.  HelU  vol.  L,  p.  14) 
placea  them  in  the  following  order: — I,  A  migration  under 
.  a  p4dasgic  chief,  rcpre-cntfil  liy  XantluK,  son  of  Triopas, 
planted  a  colony  hr>l  in  Lyeia  and  alteruards  in  Lesbos. 
(Diod.,  v.  81.)  -l.  Two  generations  later  a  nntrrution  pro- 
ceeded to  Thessaly,  represented  by  Achnus,  Phthius,  aud 
Polasgus,  aona  of  Larisaa.*  3.  Nearly  contemporary  with 
this  migration,  and  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Phoroneus, 
a  pLlasme  ilnet",  probably  derived  from  Argos,  established 
b.mscll  ni  Arcadia.  4,  Two  generations  afierwards,  the 
(Tinotnans  and  I'eucctians,  Pelasgic  tribes,  described  under 
the  persi  iii  i.I  CEiiotrus  and  Poncetius.  sons  of  Lycoon,  mi- 
grated to  Italy.  (Uionya.,  Aulin..  i.,  p.  30-33.) 

The  Pelasgians  were  widely  spread  over  the  ioulb  of 
Italy;  and  the  j/lacfs  in  \vb;cb  tliuy  appear  to  have  been 
settled  are  indicated  by  Mr.  Maiden  (Rwn.  JJnU  p.  72-83) 
and  Nicbuhr  (P<»n.  /fw/..  vol.  i.,  p.  2i-63).  There  seems 
no  reason  for  rejecting,  as  some  modem  writers  have  don^ 
the  aecoimt  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Pelaagi  emigrated  from 
Gree-e  to  Italy. 

In  some  |*ris  of  Greece  the  Pelasgians  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  latest  tinus  The  Arcadians 
were  always  ciDnsidcred  by  the  Greeks  ihemselvoi^  as  pnre 

•  Tlut  Damp  ljirl«'«  tV«inci>(ly  oocuM  in  PeUsglc  li-ijendi.  Ii  VMnlwn 
L-vmmuu  nam  of  Die  tonrui  or  rltwlrti  of  Uw  PoUmiaut  Him  w»  tat  MMt 

Oil-  .rii  >il<-l  of  wa<  eull.  il  l„iniii,i  (,t*AiH.,  ii  21',  9,). ami  «<•  atto fcad of 
Ivii  l.nTi..«i>  ia  Tlifit.tlv,  .>  Lm-vn  lu^ir  Troy,  aiiotlu'r  lUMr  Cutna,alttliltlvriB 
till- tririlur)' <>r  Kj'lwtnv  JiitoOirr  Di-ur  'I  rnllr«,  cm  Ihr  lionli  ri  ufdlO  plahl  Uf 
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Pslfugiant.  hikI  a  Pelasgian  d^im'^ly  iciiriied  in  Arcadia  till 

the  sc-cunil  Mcasciii.in  tvar.  (llcruti..  i.  146;  ii.  171 ;  vtii. 
73.)  Acfordinj;  M  Herodotus  (viii.  44;  i,  57>,  \hc  Aihc- 
nians  vt-ie  a  l*t'.;i-i;i<-  raro,  wliicli  bad  sv  llr'l  in  Aitn  a 
from  the  earliest  iunt*<s,  and  lm\  undcrgutic  no  change  ex- 
cept by  receiving  a  new  name  and  adopting  a  new  language. 
In  BMMt  parte  of  Greec«  howavor  tba  FtolaN(;ic  nice  became 
jntcraiixed  with  the  Hellenic,  bnt  the  Pdas'/i  probably  at 
all  times  form>:<l  t!io  principal  p4irtion  of  tin  poivilati m  of 
Greece.  Thu  Ilelknus  excelled  the  Pel.i-un  m  imliinry 
prowess  and  u  spirit  nf  enterpi  !>-■.  ciinl  \u  :  l'  (Ims  LMiahlLii  m 
MOM  rasea  to  expel  the  Pelasui  from  the  cuuutry,  though 
the  Heltenea  generally  setilea  among  the  Pehtsgi  as  a  eon- 
qaeriog  iwople. 

The  eonneelion  hetweett  the  Fi(i>ta«t$^o  and  HeDenie  races 
\v:i-  1  I  11  a  subject  of  much  cnntiu-. cr-iv  ninong  mo<Ieiii 
wi  iU  i-  Many  critics  have  muiiituiut'd  tiiiil  they  belonsrcd 
toeii L  >  }  (lilTerent  races,  and  some  have  been  disposed  to 
attribute  to  the  Pelasgiana  an  Etru»can  or  PUusnician 
origin.  It  ia  tnie  that  many  of  the  Greek  writers  speak  or 
the  Pfclasgians  and  their  lanjiHaKi-  aa  barbarous,  tlmt  is, 
not  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  (i.  57)  informs  us  that  liie  Pe- 
lasgiun  UiiiL^najjf  Was  spoken  in  hi«^  tiiiii'  ni  I'locia  and  Scy- 
lace  on  the  Hcllespoiif.  This  language  he  describes 
hetherous  ;  and  on  tliis  fact  be  tnainly  grounds  his  general 
argumentestolbeantienlPdasgiantoiigue.  It mayhowever 
he  remarked,  that  it  apnears  exceedingly  improbable,  if  the 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  n  v^i  y  >4light 
relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  laiiguaiies  bhuuUI  have 
HO  readdy  ainutgamated  in  all  pMi  (<  o!  Gri  t  i  and  still  more 
straiiire  that  Jhu  Athenians  and  .Arcadians,  who  are  ad- 
mittea  to  have  been  of  pure  Pela<:gic  origin,  should  have 
lost  their  original  langua^,  and  leanied  the  pure  Hellenic 
tongue.  In  addition  to  which  it  maj  be  added,  that  we 
scarcely  ever  read  nf  any  ii  iin.ii  uiilirely  losing  it>  own  Inn 

fuage  and  adopting  titat  of  tu  conquerors.  Though  the 
'eritians  have  adoptwl  many  new  wordsi  into  their  luiiguage 
from  ibejt  Arab  masters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  do- 
mination  have  not  been  sufReient  to  change  in  any  essential 
particular  the  gianiiiiatirnl  forTus  niid  general  struclurc  nf 
ihe  aiitierit  IVrsiaii ;  uiid  aolwitii^tandiiK^  all  the  effuris 
that  were  ii>e(l  by  our  Norman  conqucrurs  to  bring  the 
French  language  into  general  use  in  this  odbntry,  the 
Siamn  tatnaioa  to  the  present  day  the  main  element  of  our 
langM^  It  ii  therefore  reaaonabie  lo  suppose  that  the 
Pelaagie  and  Rettenie  tongue*  were  difbrent  dialeeta  tit  a 
common  ]an^'ua<:<',  which  formed  by  their  uoioil  the  Gveck 

language  of  later  limes. 

I  he  uiitit  iit  writers  differ  a.smuch  respecting  the  degree 
of  civilisation  which  tUe  Pelaigi  attained  before  they  be- 
oanaanHellcuic  neople,  aa  they  do  respecting  their  original 
tanguegft  According  to  some  antient  writers  they  were 
little  better  than  a  race  of  sava-^es  till  conquered  and  civi- 
lised by  the  Hellenes;  but  others  represent  them,  and  per- 
haps more  correctly,  as  having  attained  a  consideiable  de- 

Sree  of  civilization  previous  to  thu  Helkoie  conquest, 
[any  traditionfl  lepreaent  the  Pebutgiana  as  vultivating 
aerieuttuie  and  the  useful  artJi:  and  a  modern  writer 
(Thirlwall's  Cr''rr,\  vdI.  i.,  i>.  V)  luilicr  fuicifully  suiipusi-.s 
that  the  most  untu'iU  totm  nf  thin-  n;>iiii' (ll»X«j»yoi)  sigm- 
fled  inhablt'iiits  or  cii'iin all  1%  (if  liii-  iilmn.  It  is  a  curious 
fiwt,whic!i  Ikvs  been  noticed  bv  Mr.MaldtMi,  in  his  •  History 
•f  Rome'  (p.  7u),  that  tlte  Oredan  race  which  made  the 
moat  early  and  most  rapid  process  in  civili;'uti>>n  and  in- 
tellectual attainments,  was  one  in  which  the  Pol  is^'ian  blood 
was  lej^ta  dulterated  by  foreii^n  mixtun'  — tho  luiii.ui'*  uf 
Attica  and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ;  and  thai  we  prolm- 
bly  owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of  (Jroece 
all  that  distinquishea  Ibe  Greeks  in  the  history  of  tlie  human 
mind.  The  Duriansrwho  were  the  most  atrielly  HeUeinc, 
lung  disdained  to  apply  themaelvei  to  literaton  or  the  line 
arts. 

S.)ni<'  writers  have  matiUa"iicil  that  the  Greeks  derived 
the  art  of  writing  und  most  of  their  reliiriuus  rites  from  the 
Felaigiang ;  but  withoutentering  into  the^>  questions, it  may 
he  MMrted  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  most  an- 
tient arehiteetural  montiments  in  Europe  clearly  appear  to 
have  been  the  wrnks  of  tlu-ir  Ii;u,il>.  The  ^lluolv^rL'>  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  western  cousl  uf  Asia  Minar,  UauaUy 
called  Cyclopean,  because,  according  to  the  Greek  legends, 
the  Cyclopea  built  the  wali^of  Tir)n«  and  Mycenn,  may 
properly  be  assigned  ui  u  Pelusgian  origin.  All  these  strue- 
tnwa  MoehewinleriMA  by  ttaft  ■ntTrnr  liw  «( th» 


with  which  they  are  built ;  the  rooatexirMirdiRvyeftticig 
all  ia  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreua  at  Mycenae  ef  aliioi 

an  account  is  given  under  Myces.k. 

(Miusii*^  It'll -r  hisirir.r  :  Nicbnhr's  Ui\t.  of  P.  :-. 
vol.  1..  p-  ij  t'-2:  iMaliLit's  lii$t.  nf  Homf.  p.  lli.u 
wall's  Hint.  <</  Ci  eecf,  vol.  i.,  p.  3'2-f>'2  :  Clinion'*  VmU  HA- 
Iffticit  voL  L,  p.  I-30 ;  Wachsmuth's  HfHeni$the  Alttrthtm 
ktmtk,  vol.  i.,  parfi..  s.  « ;  Curtiua.  D*  Antiwi*  H^ttlt- 
culiM.  KruAe>  H'llas.  vol.  i.,  p.  404.  &lc.( 

PELASGIAN  AUCHITKCTURK.  [Pelasm] 
PELA'YO,  first  king  of  Astu:  ias  wa*  :1,  ■  ^  u  ol  F.<r,li 
duke  of  Canlabriii.  and  a  dcsrt  ndaMi  of  Chiiidaswiiyl  iW 
twenty-eighth  in  order  aui  'iij;  tlu-  Gothic  kms*  of  .Stait 

Afler  the  disastrous  battle  of  Guadalcte  (aj>.  7ll).*llili«t 
ChrisTtani  who  eiTlier  feared  the  erueltiet  of  the  M«(vitl 

<'onquerori  or  i  n;M  no!  lit-ar  ihcir  yoke,  lied  fur  r^iu^i 
the  inacccs-iiiblu  uiuuiuuuh  of  the  Aslurias,  where  ihi 
of  the  invaders  had  not  yet  reached.    Among  ihLin  ti 
Pelayo,  who,  according  to  some  auihorilirs.  Iiad  iusjn 
bravely  on  the  plains  of  Xerez,  and  wimessed  ib(;d«(fiii<i 
the  Christian  arms,  but  uho.  if  we  follow  the  lonmstrf 
the  Arabian  writers,  e>;capwl  from  Cordova,  whsre  kens 
retained  as  a  hostage  for  tlie  rnti.l;iy  uf  iiis  countr)nie:i.  i' 
his  arrival  among  the  lefugecs,  i'eiayo  tuos  a|ip')iiilK 
chief.    At  fir*t  lliese  relics  of  the  Gothic  monarcb;  '-  i 
only  to  have  been  animated  by  the  wish  of  aelf>pnefn<i- 
tion.  hut  on  their  nnmbera  increasing,  they  thmixlittf  is- 
viving  ihe  f  xpii  iiip  embers  of  liberty.    Al-horrlbn  .AM* 
rahman,  who  guverucd  Kpnin  in  the  khalif's  nsnif  [M  «3' 
having  been  apprise  !  of  liieir  :iiieMtuMi>.  rk-^jiiii  hid 1 1-" 
sidcrable  force  under  Alkama,  to  cru»h  the  nsing  i  i'.:r  ■ 
tion,  but  the  fetlowers  of  Pelayo  had  already  gao  c^  p 
aion  of  the  mountain  pass  of  AuceTa,  iiear  IheiinrSciU 
and  concealed  part  of  their  force  In  the  cavern  of  Cmi- 
(Ioml;;!.     Wliilo  llu!  Mo!»!oms  were  oscciidiiis  tl.  sit": 
acclivity  where  the  Christians  were  encampcrl,  i4inl»i«i^  ■  ' 
chapel  of  St.  Mary  now  stands,  a  sudden  attack  up.:: 
of  their  danks,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  stones,  !t!t<i  ice 
menta  of  rocks  hurled  down  f^om  the  top  of  ibe  nxrant^ 
threw  Ihcir  ranks  in;o  c<):ir-ii«iiin.    Pi  l.i)o  and  \m  fjl'  '"'' 
then  issued  from  ihi'  eaveni,  aud  liie  Mosletns  <^<^^;■  , 
cipitately  from  the  tn  Id  of  battle,  leaving  thdtr  genml 'M 
thouisands  of  their  men  (AO*.  7I6>. 

Pelayo  s  succets  did  iiot  end  here.  Munuxa.  or  .V 
nayair.'tlie  »>tnMrnor,  some  say,  of  Leon,  othen.  vf  i>J*^ 
who  liasienm  to  the  asslslanre  of  hts  coaiitrymsnb  h*''^ 
life  in  a  tike  manner,  on  l  liis  ui  my  was  coiiiploielj  (ki'k* 
Thc.^c  nieinorable  events  li.\ed  the  destiny  of  lb<*  u^' 
kingdom.    The  important  city  of  Leon,  long  the  rji:.. 
Pelayu's  Kuccesaoni.  was  next  reduced  (722).  as  ««ll  ^"J' 
mom,  Lui?a^  and  A^torga,  and  although  Ihe  MohaBii»>w» 
in  7'J4  recovered  some  of  these  places,  the  inicsiiii«  »*'*'^ 
which  thcv  themselves  wore  eiiffaged,  and  the  a'p""^ 
cursiuu^  .if  IVUnn.  heliie.l  In  ci in-nlidiK;  ihe  httlf  km?'^'^ 
which   (lie  A-iuii;ii<  hno   trauHiuitted   to  hi*  HJi^-''^' 
Alonso  el  (  ,1-1.1.    TIa'  remainder  of  Pcluyo's  reig" 
known.   Uo  died  in  737,  and  was  buried  in  tiic  diu'^ 
Santa  Eulalia  at  Oangai  de  Oni».   Pelayo  is  eniitlei  v  i;^ 
cralonil  rriiii-iiii».ince  of  po^Ii  :  iiy.    .At  ilio  !u'n<! 'tf' 
ful  i>f  nicn  he  cheeked  the  toi  rem  of  Molianuno  iaii  lii  i- 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  power  which,  afler  ci^'li'  ' ' 
turies  of  unromtttiiig  and  bloody  warfare,  aeco(D|)K«l^-^ 
Una)  expulsion  of  the  Moliammedan  invader  Urn » 
peninsula. 

(Mariana,  Hii^toria  Gftternl  He  £'*;««<i.  lib.  vii..  f'l  P  *' 
Ma.«ideu.  Histnria  Crttua,  vol.  xii.  ;  Cotidc,  ///i/'H.;**' 
Dnminadon  de  tot  Arabe*  m  Ei^iama,  wl.  i-  P-  '^'yj" 
bon.  CartM  puru  ituttrw  ta  Httiona  de  JB^Mf^  '"^ 
I  SIM}.)  ^  ,  . 

PELECAWD*.  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  fcnJj 
Xdtitiuns,  or  Swimming  Birds. 

The  genus  I^'lccantix  of  LinncDus,  placed  in  l!"^  'Si^^"' 
Natura"'  between  Dinmrdea  and  /Vorwv.  c-mtsiiii  thi' Tr^ 
Pelicann  (fe/miwiM  Oaoa'otalus),  the  Kn^ate  B'-  ^ 
Man-ofWar  Bn-d  ^lehfpttts),  under  the  desgtu"; 
P.  AquUtu,  the  Cormorants  {PelecaniCarbota^^jf^"" 
and  the  8olan  (lOose  and  lioobies.  .  v 

Tl.o  T^t, ,>r  C  uvier  i -•miiiirising  tho*c  N'^'lf^ 
which  have  the  hind  toe  uriiicJ  wtih  the  o?iicr»  j 
membrane,  perch  on  trees,  ore  aood  ilicrs.  ami  In*'"' ^' 
legal  consist  of  the  Miean»  (/WctwnN«.  Lno^. 
bending  all  tboso  wliieii  Imra  the  base  of  tbe  t'>^'/j[^\, 
offiMUwib  lMii«tKa»ai«ilit«,UMnpiit»««t'^ 
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trccljr  p«rrcpf ible.  The  fcliin  of  the  ihroBt  is  more  or  le«« 
Ucnsihle,  and  their  tuiigue  very  small.    Thuir  delicalu 
r?M'l.  if  gizzard  it  may  Iks  called,  form*  uno  larjji!  sac  with 
oilier  sloinai'hs.    Their  cicca  aie  only  moderate  or 
uail.    Tlie  foliuwing  arc  the  genera  comurehendcd  under 
10  Pt'lirans:— the  Pelicans  projieiiy  so  called  (Oiiorrntalut 
■Briison.  Peleofnus  of  lilipsr);  the  Coriiiurants  (Phulacrn- 
•  T  ufBrisiioii,  Cu'bn  of  Meyer,  Hulifus  of  Illiger);  the 
es  iPelcranus  Aouilut,  Linn.,  Tarhypetet,  VicdU) ; 
c  iJoobies  (Sulii  of  uri«8on.  Dystmrus  of^  Illi^er).  The, 
eliriin.H  arc  siicceedud  by  the  Anhinjjas  {Ploliu,  Linn.), 
id  the  Tropic  Bird  (PhaeUm,  Linn.). 
^Tr.  Vigors,  in  iiis  *  Observations  ou  the  Nalurnl  Afilnilies 
innect  the  Orders  and  Families  of  Bird^i*  (Linn. 
v..  vol.  xiv.),  obf.ei  ves  that  the  Pelecaiiidct  are  diatin- 
d  by  a  cyndaclyle  foot,  the  hind  too  being  directed 
liie  front,  and  all  the  tocs  being  nnited  in  a  mem- 
nnc.    The  AlcaJ<ff  have  no  hind  toe;  but  these  two  fiuui- 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigor*,  brought  into  contact 
..filfiiutiyfus  [Pknnuins],  which  j)o-!ie5.ves  a  hind  lue, 
oall  and  .l-L-Me  in  construction,  in  which  it  apprLOches  the 
irce-tocd  Alcijitte;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  this 
ember  dirccii-d  to  ihe  front,  but  without  a  connecting 
embtaiic.  I>y  whicli  mems  the  four  toe^  are  similarly 
j<-,'  I  with  tlioso  of  the  Pelf.canid/e,  whn  b,  accoiding  to 
-tern  of  Mr.  Vigors,  comprise  the  whole  of  the  groups 
juh  t'ormcd  the  geneia  Pelraanm,  Pfiaet'trit  and  Ptntus  of 
hiKi-us.    *  Tlie  first  of  these  j;enera.*  continues  Mr.  Vii5or«, 
I  divided  into  tiie  fillowmg  generic  groups  :—/%a^croco- 
X,  Hris-t.,  wliLch  S'cctns  to  rei^iin  the  nearebt  aflinity  to  tho 
rds  of  the  last  family  in  hal)it»  and  appearance  ;  Onocro- 
f<     Bi'is>.,  the  liLMiutt  HO  familiar  to  ust  as  including  the 
■  //  uf  tftn  If  'i/ilenirgt;  Su/a,  Bri»s ,  which  contains 
mnft ;  and  Tuchypcle%  of  M.  Vu-illol,  the  I'rifiate 
of  uor  cabmeis.    The  manner^i  of  this  last  bird  I  havo 
•cussed  sttmeuhat  at  lar::c  at  the  commeneuiuent  of  thid 
iquiry,  as  well  as  tlie  various  I'arliculars  by  which  it  devi- 
from  the  type  of  the  iWatiUom,  in  conjunction  with 
"  cuter  pun  ion  of  tht- present  family.   1  shall  not  there- 
!'vcll  upon  the  >nbject  any  further  than  to  meulion  its 
itc  and  ucknu\\leJi;cd  conncciion  uiih  tliu  genus 
■n.  both  111  habits  and  (general  ecuiiomy.    In  these 
iriH  iilars,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  their  wings  and  their 
jlended  puwers  of  flight,  the»u  two  gnmps  evince  a  near 
Knee  with  the  family  of  LarulfP,  which  succeeds,  and 
In  which  thry  can  only  be  t^cparaled  in  coiisequenco  of 
Wt  ^ui'laciylu  foot.    The  genus  l^nAm,  united  by  us  bdl 
Phiifl'iii,  leads  back  to  the  earlier  groups  »)f  the  PeU' 
nihr,  wilh  which,  though  it  diR'crs  from  them  by  the 
:itn(><-s  of  the  bill,  it  a^irces  in  manners  and  general 
;/alioii.'—  and  he  goes  on  to  obst  rve  that  Phuelun  beais 
t^iideiable  resemblance   in   (general  appearancu  and 
to  Sterna  amon^  the  Laridte,  which  family  he  next 

T.  Ssvainson,  who  places  the  flrlccaniJof  between  the 
'cc  and  tlic  J.ariJeB,  describes  the  Pelicans  as  Hy  ing 
ea<ic  and  even  with  suiflncss,  and  as  a  lari^e.  voracious, 
vnndcriii);  tribe,  living  for  the  mo^l  purl  on  the  ocean, 
sehlum  anproacliint;  land  but  at  the  season  of  iiicuba- 
OM.  Their  bill  is  IoiIq',  and  armed  at  the  end  with  an 
ftupt  hook,  the  width  of  the  gn]>e  exc«'.xsive  ;  tho  face 
Mtrally  bare  of  fenthers.  and  the  skin  of  the  throat  some- 
^toso  extensible  as  to  hang  down  like  a  bag;  by  this 
IPws  organization,  observes  Mr.  Swaiiison,  the  pelicans 
re  able  to  swallow  fibh  of  a  very  large  size,  and  the  w  hole 
rauly  may  be  termed  oceanic  vnltiirus.  In  this  part  of  the 
^ork  iCliiMki/ieation  of  Birds)  the  genera  comprl^cd  under 
le  Pi'/'  ntnitlfe  are,  I^elfamis,  Carho,  UijToruJs,  l%acUin, 
\\\  I1>'(tiii.  In  the  'iSuiupsis*  Phaeton  is  arranged  as  u 
ub;;i'iius  of  Tern  (S/^r;tu),  in  the  fm\\\j  L<iridtc.  [Tuu- 
ic  HiHu.] 

Mr.  (Jeorge  Robert  Gray,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his 
I    t  of  the  Geneia  of  Birds,  with  an  Indinution  of  the 
al  Speciet.  of  each  Genuh*  (Jiondon,  1640*;,  makes  tho 
'      '.'li'lrv  the  sixth  and  lost  family  of  the  I\dmij>(fdt>*, 
I  '   •  jKiralcs  It  into  the  ."iibfamilies  hotin/e,  Hiaetoninee, 
Ciiimue.    The  last   subfamily  consists  uf  the 
I  a  Sula,  Onocrotalus,  Pclernnui,  P/ialucrrjcorax,  aud 
tia. 

Pclecanus.  (Linn.) 
Generic  Chariictfr. — lUH  lunjj,  straight,  wide,  very  much 

*  A  muat  UMlul  mj.iiajit. 


depressed :  upper  mandible  flattened,  terminated  by  a  very 
strung  honk  or  nail,  which  is  compressed  and  very  much 
bent;  lower  mandible  funned  by  two  osseous  branches, 
which  are  depressed,  Uexiblc,  and  united  at  the  point,  and 
from  which  a  naked  skin  in  tho  form  of  a  ba|;  is  suspended. 
Face  and  throat  naked.  Nostrils  basal,  in  the  sliapo  of 
lonKituilinal  sli'.s.  Feet  strong  and  short ;  thixn;  anterior  toes ; 
the  hind  toe  is  articulated  anteriorly,  but  tm  the  same  plane 
witii  the  others,  and  all  are  unitttl  by  a  membrane;  middle 
claw  without  dentilatiuiis.  IFingt  moderate;  first  (^uiU 
shorter  than  the  second,  which  is  the  longest;  greater  wing* 
coverts  and  secondaries  nearest  to  the  body  as  lung  as  tCe 
quills.  (Temm.) 


HMd  or  Pelleu. 


Foot  of  Pelican,  f 

The  true  Pelirons  are  large  and  heavy  birds,  with  a  great 
extent  of  wing,  and  are  excellent  swimmers.  The  expansive 
pouch,  whose  elaslicily  is  well  knuwn  to  all  who  lune  wit- 
nessed the  shapes  into  which  it  is  stretched  aud  formed 
by  the  itinerant  showman,  wdl  hold  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  lish,  and  thus  enubles  the  binl  to  dispose  of  the 
superlluoiis  r|iKintiiy  whirh  may  Ih>  taken  during  Ashing 
exptxlilions,  either  for  its  own  consumption  or  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  young.  In  feeding  tho  nestlings, 
— and  the  male  is  said  to  supply  the  uunts  of  the  female 
when  silting  in  the  same  manner, — tho  under  mandible 
is  nrcsseil  against  the  neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the 
bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch, 
and  during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the  upper  mandible 
would  ap|>ear  to  come  in  contact  wiih  the  breast,  thus  lay- 
the  foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  fuble  that  tho 
Pelican  nourishes  her  young  with  her  blood,  and  fur  the 
attitude  in  which  tho  imagination  of  painters  has  placed  the 
bird  in  book"*  of  emblems,  &c..  with  the  blood  spirting  from 
tho  wounds  mndc  by  ihe  terminating  nail  of  the  upper 
mandible  into  tho  (raping  mouths  uf  her  offspring.* 

The  neighbourho'id  of  rivers,  lakes  and  the  scn  coosts 
are  the  haunts  of  Ihe  Pelicans,  and  they  are  rarely  seen 
farther  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  land.  They  appear  to 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  gregarious.  Lc  Vnillanf,  upon  vLsit- 
iiig  Dasseii  Kyland,  where  won  the  tomb  of  a  Danish  cai>- 
lain,  at  the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay,  iK'held,  as  he  says, 
after  wnding  through  the  surf  and  elombenng  up  the  rooks, 
such  a  s|>eclaclo  us  never  perhaps  aiipeared  to  the  eye  of 
mortal.  *  All  of  a  sudden  lh<MO  niose  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  i>lniid  an  impcnetrablo  cluud,  w  hich  formed,  at  tho 
distance  of  forty  feet  obovo  our  heads,  an  immense  canopy, 

•  Wr  tti*  nwnnat  ilr  lorUner  rrcnritrd  by  Mr.  O  Itoniiall  of  Uip  IVIku 
tlvlni  n»  t>ii1.rt«'li.  wM.  Ii  »nttnil(^l  ilnrif  Jiut  ul>,.^  ■  ,  i  'ii  i  n  »i)rli 

ti«>  lin'ii  ntr.<^rvDi]  atnoii;(  llM'Vkatll  iu  lb*  Zi>"  md  nlM-when. 

•utl  ttw  >u*>Mc«rK<ink-«l»>M  piulwUly  otutnl  I'.   ..r  iIi  - 
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or  rather  a  slty,  compiised  of  Mr  ls  of  every  *pcclcs,  and  of 
all  I'oluui'S : — cormuiiiiiu,  ^ea  gulU,  bi'a-bWiillows,  pclicatts, 
and,  I  believe,  llio  whole  winged  Iribu  of  ihis  \»xrt  of  Afrioi, 
were  here  asscuible<l.  All  their  voices  inixud  together  and 
luodiQed  according;  to  their  dilTereiit  kind^,  formed  »ucli  u 
horrid  music  that  I  vas  every  moment  obliged  to  cover  my 
head  to  a  little  relief  to  my  ears.  The  alarm  which  we 
spread  was  so  much  the  luore  general  anion;;  Ihesie  innu- 
merable legions  of  birds,  as  we  principally  disturbed  the 
females  which  were  then  sitting.  They  had  nests,  eggs, 
and  youiis^  to  defend.  They  were  like  furious  harpies  let 
loo^e  auaiiist  us,  aud  iht-ir  erics  rendered  us  almost  deaf. 
They  otieii  flew  ho  near  us  that  they  Happed  their  wings  in 
our  faces  ;  and  though  we  fired  our  pieces  repeatedly,  we 
were  nut  able  to  frighten  them ;  it  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  disperse  this  cloud.  We  could  nut  move  one  sicn  without 
crushing  eiilier  their  eggs  or  their  youn^ones;  the  earth 
was  entirely  strewed  with  them.*  The  same  traveller 
found  oil  the  Klein-brak  river,  whilst  wailing  lor  the  ebb 
tido,  thousands  of  pelicans  and  Uauungoes,  the  deep  rose- 
colour  oi  the  one  strongly  contrasting  with  the  white  of  the 
ulher. 

Uengrajifiiciil  Distribution. — The  species  are  widely 
spread  (Kurupe,  A^ia,  Africa,  aud  America),  though  not 
numerous:  two  are  Europeiuis,  I'elrcanut  Onucrotalus, 
und  Pelecaiiut  critpus.  \Vu  select  the  former  as  uu  ex- 
ample. 

Description.  {Old.) — The  plumage  generally  of  a  fine 
while  tinlel  wiih  light  ruse  or  ^allUon  colour,  which  is 
brightest  in  the  breeding  season,  except  the  primaries  and 
spurious  wing,  which  are  black,  and  the  de|)ending  occipital 
ciest  and  u  few  pendulous  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  are  light  yellow;  naked  space  round  the  eyes 
and  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  the  frontal  feathers  form  a 
point,  tlesb-eulour ;  the  up|>er  maixlible  bluish,  with  a  crim- 
son line  running  along  the  top,  reddish  at  the  ba^e,  yellowish 
at  the  lip,  and  the  termiiml  nail  red  ;  guttural  pouch  yel- 
low ;  irides  bright  reddish  brown  or  hazel ;  feet  livid ;  tail 
short.  Length  from  live  to  six  feet ;  expanse  of  wings 
twelve  or  thirleen  feel.    Sexes  similar. 

young  qf  the  year,  and  those  of  a  year  old. — Whitish 
ash  throughout ;  belly  whitish  ;  wings  and  back  very  deep 
ash  ;  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  brighter  ash ;  <|uills 
blacki.th  ash;  bill  and  naked  parts  livid  ;  iris  brown.  The 
first  white  leathers  appear  on  the  neck  and  belly.  (Temm.) 
Mr.  Gould  (Birds  of  Europe)  says  that  the  bird  is  remark- 
able for  longevity,  and  for  the  long  period  requisite  for  the 
completion  of  as  plumage.  The  first  year's  dress  ho  de- 
hcribea  as  wholly  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  baik  and  breast 
being  broad  and  rounded,  i'lie  lanceulate  feathers  and  the 
rosy  lints  are  only  acquired  as  the  bird  advances  in  a^e,  and 
Mr.  Gould  thinks,  judging  from  individuals  in  partial  con- 
llneioent,  that  five  years  are  re(|Uircd  before  the  bird  be- 
comes fully  mature. 

I'ofxl,  Habits,  Reproduction,  iSjrc. — Fish  is  the  food  of  the 
Peliciui,  whu  h  it  captures  wilh  great  adroitness,  generally 
ni  shallow  inlets.  It  is  no  diver,  but  it  will  occasionally 
dash  from  a  great  height  on  the  wing  upon  a  fish  with  such 
velocity  that  it  becomes  submerged,  though  its  buoyancy 
brings  it  instantly  to  the  surface  again.  Although  it 
perches  on  trees,  it  seems  to  prefer  rocky  shores.  The  nest, 
generally  formed  of  coarse  reedy  grass,  with  a  lining  of 
grass  of  a  softer  quality,  is  large  (about  a  loot  and  a  half  in 
diameter),  und  made  upon  the  ground.  Two,  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  pure  white  eggs,  but  mostly  two,  of 
nearly  the  same  size  at  both  ends,  are  laid  m  it. 

Soimerat  found  five  under  a  female  of  this  genus.  She 
would  not  rise  to  let  liim  pass,  but  kept  her  seat.  She  struck 
at  hint  with  her  bill,  and  screamed  when  he  attempted  tu 
drive  her  from  her  eggs.  Lubat  fastened  two  young  peli- 
cans tu  a  stalie.  The  mother  daily  brought  them  food,  and 
remained  with  her  >uung  onesconslaully  until  the  evening, 
when  she  Hew  up  to  roust  in  a  tree  iininediaiely  above  them. 
The  trio  binuimo  very  familiar,  sutVenng  Lahat  to  touch 
them;  and  the  young  ones  gratefully  accepted  tho  little  n»h 
which  he  ufi'eicd  to  them,  and  which  they  first  put  into  their 
pouches.  These  Pelicans  were,  in  all  probability,  not  of  the 
spocios  under  )'onsi<leratiun. 

Localitiei. — TheOuental  countries  of  Europe;  common 
on  tho  rivers  und  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Kusaia  ;  tolerably 
abundant  on  the  Danube;  rare  aitil  accidental  on  tho  sea- 
coast.  .-Vn  adult  sptM-iinen,  sent  to  M.  Temmmck,  who 
gives  the  abvjvc  habituls,  from  Egypt,  aud  another  from  the 


Cupc  of  Good  Hope,  differed  in  nothing  from  tho*?  o( 
Europe,  except  in  their  greater  dimensions.  That  lit 
>pecies  exists  in  Asia  there  is  no  doubt.  Belon,  whortfen 
\o  Lei'iticus  (xi.  18),  where  the  bird  is  noted  as  nnclw, 
says  that  it  is  frequent  on  the  lakes  of  E^;pt  and  Juii^ii. 
When  he  was  passing  the  plain  of  Roma,  which  itoiilyhtif 
a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem,  he  saw  tlietn  flving  m 
Jiairs  like  swans  obove  his  head,  rather  low ;  and  mids  that 
itftsy  arc  seen  flymg  in  a  large  lluck  like  those  binU.  Hu- 
sc1({uist  snw  it  at  EKimictta  in  Egypt.  He  also  adds  that  it 
comes  to  Egypt  in  tho  middle  of  September,  in  his  cbapicr 
on  tlie  arrival  there  of  migrating  birds.  '  In  flying,'  hti 
Hasselquist,  '  ihey  fbrm  an  acute  angle,  like  the  comnui 
wild  gccsc  when  they  migrate.  In  the  summer  iIict  ii- 
habit  the  Hlack  Sea  and  coasts  of  Greece:  and  in  Ibttr 
migration  remain  fur  a  few  days  near  Smyrna  ind  olbe 
])artM  of  the  coasts  of  Natolia,  but  never  stray  far  fron  lift 
continent:  they  liy  very  high.  Some  of  them  rcniaiiiit 
Damietta,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  delta  in  theMediUr- 
ranean.  but  the  greater  part  go  to  Egypt.'  They  apiw  la 
some  of  the  Egyptian  drawings.  (Rosscllini.) 

Dr.  Von  Siebuld  and  M.  Hiirger  saw  it  in  Japio, 
their  obsen'ation  is  confirmed  by  M.  Temminck.  Mr, 
Gould  states  that  though  the  tropical  climates  of  Africaui 
India  constitute  its  natural  habitat,  nevertheless  the  eutefa 
rivers  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Danube  and  Vul^a,tlie«itM- 
si\o  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Russia,  and  the  shores  of  ibt 
Mediterranean,  are  places  where  it  dwells  in  abundiut 
The  same  author  says  that  it  is  a  species  strictly  eonfincilD 
the  Old  World,  over  a  great  part  of  which  it  is  di»lril)Ui<i 
The  I'rince  of  Musignano,  in  Sjiecchin  Ciim}aratir<i,wia 
It  us  being  rare  and  adventitious  at  Philadelphia  and  Koiu. 
Dr.  Richardson  quotes  it,  or  rather  a  variety  uf  it.kilMia 
the  Missinippi,  50"  N.  lat.  *  Pelicans,'  says  the  I>octor,'« 
numerous  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countrieiup  Id  tbt 
sixty-first  parallel ;  but  they  seldom  come  within  t«o  iik> 
dred  miles  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  deposit  their  cj;»»  ii» 
ally  on  small  rocky  islands,  on  the  brink  of  cai>ca(leN«befi 
they  can  scarcely  be  approached ;  but  they  ate  olbtfw 
by  no  means  shy  birds.  They  fly  low  and  heavily,  uiullj 
in  Hocks  from  six  to  fourteen,  sometimes  abreast,  >l  olbff 
times  in  an  oblique  line;  and  they  often  pass  rlu<«  oi«> 
building  or  within  a  few  yards  of  a  parly  of  men  wilki^l ex- 
hibiting any  sii;ns  of  fear.  They  haunt'  eddies  umlerM'K- 
falls,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  carp  and  vtlifT  fith. 
When  gorged  with  food,  they  dozo  on  the  water,  ami  no? 
bo  easily  captured,  as  they  have  great  ditlicully  in  ti^»{ 
wing  at  such  times,  particularly  if  their  ]>ouche*  be  l^*^' 
with  fisih.  Though  they  can  perch  on  trees,  tlicy  are  tai>! 
generally  seen  cither  on  tho  wing  or  swimmin;!.  S<»in«  »|» 
ciinens,  apparently  in  mature  jdumage,  have  the  bill  i;"'" 
smooth  above;  but  individuals  have  a  long  ihin  bwnjft* 
cess,  about  two  inches  high,  springing  from  the  ridqeofil« 
upper  mandible.  Similar  processus  existed  in  tbe  H*"" 
mens  commented  upon  by  Pennant  and  Forster,  whifi"'*'' 
brought  from  Htidscm's  Bay:  but  no  such  apfx'rtiw* 
have  been  described  as  occurring  on  the  bills  of  the  Wlit> 
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l\ licans  of  ihe  Oh\  Cuiilincnt,'  The  Priiirc  ;il><ivo  qnoteil, 
in  liH  lalcr  Oef/grajhtcil  unj  C<iin]'<iralivf-  l.isf,  crnsi-s 
Fi'l,  Onocrotaiut  from  llic  culutnn  of  American  binis, 
suiiplyiut;  its  place  by  Pelecantu  IS-achyrhtpichu*,  Lalh. 
iPeL  erythrorh^nekua,  Gm..  PfL  Americans.  Aud.).  and 
ifab  probably  ifl  the  »p«ciL>s  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Richardsui) : 
lu  lt'cd  thoi  e  t  r\n  be  Iiiiltj  or  no  doubt  of  it. 

liiu  fuHowiiii;  notes,  by  Pruf«asor  Owen,  tlirov  much 
li^'lii  un  tbeorgaais»tion«if  budsof  thiKgionp  MtppUotble 
to  ibeir  habits. 

The  Pelican  which  h«  dtieeefed— Jfrnf-ftoeAAf  AlSwan  of 

Liibntii.  Pefecamix  ru/esfpnfr,  Gnul.,  a  fumale — measured 
tliroe  seven  iiicbes  tmui  llie  extremity  of  the  beak  to 
llie  vciit.  aad  ten  inchi'-«  ii  hall"  frntn  the  >  \li  imtyof 
;!.L'  upper  tnandiblc  to  the  nostrils.  '  These,  'say*  the  I'ro- 
\'-^M>r,  *  ate  almost  concealed  slits  in  tho  lateral  groore*  uf 
:lic  upper  mandible,  juat  aoterior  to  the  skin  of  the  head. 
I'hey  will  barely  admit  the  flat  end  of  a  probo ;  and  lead 
diiiost  vertically  to  the  internal  aiiertun-s  of  tiie  nasal 
;avity.  The  air-ceiia  in  the  Pulican,  as  iu  the  nearly  allied 
[itnl  the  Ga/inet,  Sula  Bassana,  Tomm.,  arc  remarkably 
iiaiteaded  and  diffuaed  over  tho  body :  the  whole  cellulur 
lissne,  even  to  the  tips  of  tho  wings  and  the  end  of  the 
fl.'-hv  part  nf  the  le^js,  can  be  Mown  up  from  the  trachea. 

•  'Jill!  extent  tj  winch  the  hkcWton  of  the  Pelican  is  per- 
meated l)vair  has  been  particularly  noted  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  his 
wlcbraletlpapcr'OnlhoAir-celUof  Birds,' in  which  he  throws 
Mil  a  suggestion  that  it  may  assist  tlie  birds  uf  thi^  species 
in  carrjnng^  heavy  loads  in  their  laij^o  faucet.  This  sup- 
y>^A  relation  or  extended  atr-eelUi  to  a  largely  developed 
ijcak  is  hirr.o  out  in  tlu-  c;i.>e  of  the  Hcrnhill,  in  which 
.■very  bone  of  liiu  skclciou  is  ]ierraeated  by  air,  but  is  appa- 
ently  rontradieted  by  the  llitunct .  I  say  aiipureiilly,  because 
lilhoujfh  tho  Tvani  of  the  loner  jaw  do  not,  ia  thi»  apecios, 
iflbrd  suspension  to  a  capacious  reservoir,  as  in  the  AA- 
'u/i,  yet  the  bird  may  occasionally  have  to  bear  away  a  con- 
itlerKblo  load,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  largo  flsh  seized  by  its 
iiaiidibled,  and  ft  pMvious  aecumtilfttioa  in  ita  diktafato 

'  Mr.  H  unter,  it  may  be  temembered,  was  doubtful,  on 
he  first  publication  of  bt«  Mper,  m  to  the  aouree  firom  vblch 
he  mandibles  derived  their  gaseous  contents :  not  that  he 

ta-i  ignornat  of  ihu  aii-lioJe^  iu  the  holies,  as  he  is  careful 
i>  tell  us  m  lite  ruiiniit  of  the  Memoir,  in  th(>"Amirial 
Ke^jiiumy,"  where  he  slates  that  the  lower  jaw  of  the  **  Pe- 
icati  is  furnished  with  air*  which  is  suppla'd  by  meaiis  of 
lie  Euetaebwn  tube.** 

'  To  ascertain  the  correctness  of  this  description,  I  sawed 
«ro#s  the  left  ratnu^  uf  the  lower  jaw ;  but  on  blowing  into 
he  end  of  the  part  attached  to  the  head.  I  found  that  the 
r  did  not  escape,  as  I  had  expected,  by  the  Eustachian 
11  L' uhe  orifice  of  which  is  a  slit,  situated  on  the  roof  of 
bo  tuoutl^one  inch  behind  the  posterior  or  internal  nares), 
•ut  filled,  first  the  aircelht  under  the  throat  and  then, 
isu^iug  down  iho  neck,  raided  tlie  large  nir  cell  above  the 
urculum.  On  di~.<ection,  1  f  juiid  that  the  air  passed  into 
tic  lower  niandible  unmcdialely  from  an  air-cell  t,urrouiid-  | 
Jtg  the  arliculatioa  between  the  jaw  and  o?  <iutidiatiiin,  1 
rliich  received  its  air  from  the  lungs  by  iiieati^i  of  the  cells  | 
■Using  along  the  nedt  and  thteat,  &e.  The  authority  of 
ilr.  Iiunter  ought  not  to  be  set  ainide  by  the  result  of  a 
inyle  e\|"ji  iineiil  ;  and  tin.'  possihilily  of  accidental  nip-  ' 
ure  may  be  urged  a^'auisl  lUc>  ubo^e  observation  ;  but  tt  u> 
I  all  events  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  should  bo  re- 
stated when  opportunity  occurii,  with  the  addition  of  blow- 
into  the  EoHtaebian  tube,  which  I  omitted  to  do. 
'There  is  little  to  hn  added  to  the  accounts  already  given 
n  the  works  of  L  uvicr,  and  of  Professor  Tiedetnaun  and 
Juus,  of  the  dijiestivo  organs  of  the  Pcliran.  Tlie  weak  or 
hill  coatod  stotnach,  small  rrrcn,  and  short  inteslinea  be- 
l"-'ak  its  animal  d.et;  and  the  un;firi;ily  capacious  oeso- 
as  well  as  t1;e  iui  uradded  faucial  bae,  nay  be  rc- 
::ir'led  as  jviiniin^  to  flu?  pisci^'orous  habits  of  this  singular 
;  I  ir^,  It  i.>  :u' >rc  dillicdl  to  a^>i.ni  t!ie  use  of  t!ie  ;:lubular 
•  •iiy  lutvipusod  between  ihu  gi^xurd  uiid  tliu  du^idtiium, 
»!:i-h  the  Pelf.ni  Lis  m  cuionion  with  some  of  the  pisci- 
rMfoua  GraUttt  vtz.  those  uf  the  genus  Ardna.  In  them  the 
ijlotic  (raviiy  is  very  small,  but  in  tho  Peltcan  it  is  fully  as 
uge  ill  proportion  as  in  the  Crocodilei,  which  alone  possess 
t  atiiong  Rff  tiles.  In  the  Pelimn  here  described  the 
i  >'"jric  cavity  inea  ured  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
a>aiuunicatud  by  a  small  iransvente  aperture  with  the  gix- 
nrd,  aud  by  an  opposite  onc^  of  smaller  liw  and  obliquely 


place  ),  w  ith  the  Ju  >iieiium.  Its  linin?  niemhrane  is  villous 
afhd  vu.scuiar,  and  was  in  this  instance  im^ed  with  bile, 
Nvbich  must  have  entered  by  regurgitalion,  as  none  of  the 
hilia:y  ducts  enter  here. 

'  The  aesf)f>hagu$  is  eontinned  into  the  pnmtittrieutm 
without  any  manted  eonstrietion,  and  the  latter  passes  in> 
sensibly  into  the  part  analo^»ous  to  the  giizard,  whicli  is 
comparatively  of  small  size.  Tlie  gastric  g:lands  are  simple 
elongated  follicles,  closely  compacted  together,  and  ex- 
tended over  nearly  the  whole  proxfentriatlus. 

'11)0  dw)denwn^  aAer  mokint;  the  usual  fold,  asoendt  on 
the  right  of  the  stomach  ;  the  intestine  is  then  dispot-cd  in 
three  or  four  coils  upon  a  central  mesentery,  and  then  is 
strung  on  the  edfjc  of  the  mesentery  in  lonjj  and  deep  folds, 
from  tlie  last  of  which  the  iletm  passes  upwards  behind  the 
stomach,  and  then  descends  to  jofal  the  rectum.    At  the 

Eoint  of  junction  were  placed  the  ettea,  each  one  inch  and  a 
alf  in  length.  Thervefifln  is  very  short,  and  opens  obliquely 
into  a  large  urinary  receptacle,  as  lan^e,  proportionately,  as 
ill  the  0\lric/i.  Before  commencing  the  dissection,  a  quan- 
tity of  very  fluid  urine,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  containing 
wliiiish  Hakes,  escaped  on  pressure  being  made  upon  the 
sides  of  the  cloaci. 

*  The  liver  is  bilobed,  the  right  lobe  much  larger  than 
the  left,  iu  which  the  edges  wero  rounded  off.  There  is  a 
gall-bladder,  which  ( untamed  bile  uf  a  yellow  colour,  not 
green  as  in  buds  generally.  Tlie  cystic,  biliary,  and  hepatic 
ducts  terminated  in  the  Mid  of  Ihe  dundenum,  close  to  which 
opened  Iho  duct  of  the  fwwreat.  The  latter  gland  was  of 
a  less  elongated  (hnn  than  usaal,  being  of  a  rounded  figure, 
and  not  descending  far  into  the  fold  of  the  duodenum.  The 
spleen  was  placed  behind  tho  stomach,  in  length  one  inch, 
in  breadth  half  an  mcli. 

'  The  kidneys  were  of  large  size,  being  four  inches  long, 
two  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide,  which  is  very  unusual 
in  birds ;  the  right  kidney  was  half  an  inch  higher  than  the 
leA.  Many  of  the  small  superficial  branches  of  the  ramified 
ureter  which  characterises  the  kidnn)s  of  the  oviparous 
aniiuuls,  were  beautifully  conspicuous  from  their  whilu 
opakc  contents.  The  supra-renal  glands  were  of  a  light 
yellow  colour, and  of  a  rough  or  granular  pulpy  texture;  the 
right  adhered  closely  to  the  vena  cava,  the  left  as  clocely  to 
the  ovary,  which  seemed  to  he  devidopcd  jiartiy  from  the 
yland  and  partly  from  the  coats  of  the  left  Icnioral  vein. 
The  iar<^est  (n-a  were  nearly  ot  the  size  of  peppercori'.s,  and 
about  twenty  in  number:  thtiu  were  ninumerablu  sraatier 
ones.  The  oviduct  was  narrow  at  its  commencement,  but 
gradually  attained  a  diameter  of  about  four  lines ;  it  passed 
along  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  kidney,  adhering  thereto 
by  its  peritoneal  ligament. 

*  As  the  P'lic.tfi  belongs  to  the  group  of  Natatores,  the 
Toiipalines  vf  Cuvier,  winch  contains  species  approximating 
must  closely  to  the  Haptvriai  Birdft  and  which  are  almost 
the  only  birds  of  this  Older,  as  Cuvier  obeerves  (Rigne  An., 
nouv.  ed.,  i.,  p.  561),  that  perch.  T  did  not  fail  to  try  the 
common  experiment  smr^e-tcd  by  Burelli  s  observations  on 
ihu  etVect  which  bending  the  leg  and  ancle-joints  might 
lia\e  upon  the  toes:  the  latter  however  exhibited  no  cor- 
responding inflection.  In  perfect  agiecnent  with  this  is 
the  observation  that  the  P«Ueaiu  do  m>t  perch  when  they 
go  to  rest  (2bof  Pne.,  1835.) 

The  dissection  of  a  male  of  the  same  qweiei^  bj  Mr. 
Marten,  iii  given  in  the  same  volume. 

Phftlacrocorax.  (Briss.) 

Generie  CkaaraUM-.'^BiU  moderate  or  long,  straight, 
compressed;  upper  mandible  very  much  curved  towards 
the  ))oint,  and  nuokcd ;  lower  mandible  compressed ;  huso 
insericd  in  a  sinall  iiieriihrane,  which  extends  under  tho 
throat,  hiides  of  the  lace  and  throat  naked.  AoatriU 
basal,  linear,  hidden.  Feet  strong,  short;  three  toes  bo- 
fore,  the  himttoe articulated  interiorly,  all  united  by  a  mem> 
brane ;  noil  of  the  middle  toe  serrated.  / /  ings  modciBte^  the 
111  St  qui.'/  lunger  than  tho  second,  which  is  longest. 

This  IS  the  i4enu8  Halieu*  of  llliijer,  Curbo  of  Meyer,  and 
Hydrocorax  of  Vieillot. 

Mr.  Yurrell,  who  observes  {Zonl.  Jmirn.,  vol.  tv.)  that 
roost  of  those  authors  who  \\a\c  written  on  ti  e  comparativa 
anatomy  of  birds  agree  in  describing  an  additiuual  bone  aa 
peculiar  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  Cormorant,  or 
Corvyranl,  as  he  writes  it  (Peircin  uf  f^inf'O],  adds  that  tho 
muscles  altachul  to  this  buuc,  and  the  services  they  arc  de»- 
fitted  to  rendar  the  animal,  have  been  eiihar  overlooked  or 
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niaeonceired.  He  doserihn  th*  •dditioMl  bono  as  about 
«m  inch  in  tengtb,  trianBular  in  shape,  somewhat  grouv«dl 
on  its  surlhoM.  and.  teem  its  artieulalion  with  the  occiput. 

taiHjniig  trradually  Id  a  point.  The  mule  by  which  this 
bone  is  iirticulalcil  to  i\\>'  cKtripiit  i*  consirlorc"!  by  Mr 
Yarrell  lo  Ijo  similar  to  iluit  ubM  t  vcd  in  tlio  ribs  of  siT- 
p9nU>  in  which  the  condylu  is  bitua'ud  upon  cadj  vifrttbra. 
■nd  the  cavity  i»  ut  the  end  of  ihenb:  so  in  thuCormoiant, 
the  condyle  i^i  upon  the  occipital  bone,  the  caviljrat  ibo  tri- 
ani;ulur  end  of  the  xiphoid  bono;  the  joint  is  tlierefore 
hernisphenial,  ;ultiiilliiig  j^reat  extent  of  motion.  Mr.  Yar- 
rell then  nolices  the  great  leiigih  of  the  os.  miailraima  (r) 
from  above  downwardii,  in  this  and  other  buds  which  fce*l 
on  A^MS.  TIm  artieitlatum  uf  tUift  bone,  he  obaerves,  both 
with  the  eraniom  itseir,  at  veil  s«  with  the  Uiwer  mandible, 
admits  <;roat  latitudi'  of  ihdMoo.  It  moves  with  facility 
bui^k wards,  forwards,  outvvaui>,  and  inward*,  by  the  action 
of  the  nuincrons  raus'iks  uttuclicd  lo  it.  thus  increasing'  the 
enpooily  of  llie  pbaryn:i^  fur  Uie  ni»tc  easy  passage  of  any 
unusually  lai^e  fisb.  Tlw  r<tin>  of  'he  lower  mandibles  are 
eoiiipaiuiivoly  slender,  weak,  and  elastic,  and  beuee  the 
vahiL' (it  the  adilitioiial  pair  of  muM-lc*  described  by  Mr. 
YaiTtil,  iniisc'lfs  whu-li  ;uo  iii*t,  he  -.liitus,  possessetl  h\  any 
of  the  species  ol"  CUymbus.  Alcu.  Una,  and  Larms,  all  of 
which  have  tbe  rami  of  the  bwer  mandibled  much  deeper 
•nd  thicker  in  proportion. 

The  .xiphoid  or  sword-shaped  bone  is  deserilied  by  Mr. 
Yarrell  as  having  three  surfaces,  each  ^lli^lltly  r.niiuve. 
forming  logf  ther  an  l^o^oeios  triangle,  the  h.i>c  of  winch  i!> 
downwards.  '  i'roin  the  up|)er  edye  of  this  bone,'  sajs  Mr. 
Yarrell,  *  lu  )t»  lateral  antKle,  ihrougboul  its  wliolc  len({th. 
from  the  extreme  point  to  tbe  occiput,  there  ariiies  on  each 
side  a  trinii  .'  ir  ^liaped  long  inusclc.  the  fibres  of  which 
are  directed  I.a  wuids,  downwards,  and  outwards,  to  \>e  in- 
tcrtcd  by  a  sliong  tendon  upon  tliL-  ui»per  edpe  of  the  lower 
inandiblc,  immediately  bulnnd  the  m^ertiuii  of  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle.  The  lnu^cles  of  tbe  upper  port  of 
the  neck,  giving  motion  to  the  head,  are  insertea  upon  the 
oedpilal  bone  and  its  elevated  crest,  over  which  tho»e  addi- 
tional muscK.'s  ^^de  wail  cvury  nM\ ciient  <■(  tlie  lirml,  the 
particular  articulati<in  of  the  xiphoid  bi^ne  only  permitting 
it  to  heoomea  fixed  point  of  support  to  its  own  particular 
nuscbHS  wbon  both  act  simultaneously  as  additional  eleva- 
tors  of  the  lower  mandible,  tbu«  asuisting  in  prehension,  and 
materially  inerenain^  the  power  of  the  lord  in  scccrini;  a 
slippery  prey.  1  may  here  nl.v)  tJb^erve  that  tiie  various 
other  species  of  fihli- feeding;  hods  lioluiu  referred  to  as 
having  their  lower  uiandibl«»  so  much  biuuter  and  stronger 
than  the  corvornnt,  have  also  much  deeper  fi)ss<r  and  more 
elcvate<l  ridges  for  the  origin  and  attacbmoni  of  their  tem- 
poral muM'lcs,  and  aie  in  ibis  way  better  able  to  prevent 
tlio  escape  of  liieir  natural  food,  without  the  additional 
muKclosof  llie  corvoraiit.  From  i!  (>sc  cumparative  remarks, 
it  vill  be  perceived  that  the  cut  v.  rant  does  nut  possess  the 
same  strength  of  l>one  in  the  mandibles  with  tbe  other  oce- 
anic ftih-fraderfi,  though  not  less  inclined  than  they  are  to 

b 


I.  Craninm  of  Cormoranl.  mlnrnl  in  tine,  n,  .b*  ocei)'itiU  rreil;  t,lH» 
aiphuiil  lxiu«  :  c.  tlin  w.  <|  uOiaiuia. 

iL  Ciiauiiiin  of  ll;«-  ('u^iiH>i.>ut.«ith  Uw  inUKlfii  mo\ioi{  llic  lowrr  ni«nrtibl«. 
•  Mid  b,  oniwlc*  antwfrin^  to  tta  nuM.«wt  aail  toiBiiui.at  r,  Ow  aittielc 


pursue  and  take  flsh  of  largo  sixe.  The  dtlatitieBrfiWI 
the  lower  mandible  is  capable  frum  its  alsstidty,  ik hal 
and  freedom  of  motion  of  the  ossa  qosdrata.  iht  gnu^ 

of  the  msopbagus,  which,  w  hen  di^^ieiuliM.  iwuvm^ 
inches  in  circumfeix-nec,  all  allord  lacilu„sfurih(>i«|)i> 
iim  iif  |iiey,  which,  hiil  fur  his  addiiiooal  musrlrt,  tf 
prohably  he  unable  lo  hold.  This  |)eculiviQr «( incai 
IS  most  likely  to  be  found  inethersperieioftlttmttA 
leeantu,  but  it  is  only  in  our  common  Cwvenatifailte 
had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  fact* 

The  x.|)hoid  hone  exists  in  the  oiber  European  ij^ra 
rhtdai  iiiC'frax,  and  pndjulily  in  the  wIi  dIc  lbtl|aa{ 
but  It  xa  absent  in  the  true  Pelicati",  aud,  vebelim,ii^ 
Frigate  Bird  and  Ptoitu.  Tbe  leporded  nseias  m  w  a 
merous;  five  are  noted  as  European.  (Gould;  Piioa^ 
Mu;.ignano.)    We  select  two  of  thcMC  as  c\iin;k». 

Plialucrocnrax  ("arbo,  {Old.) — Under  iltctlifuitil^ 
white  or  whitish  collar,  the  upper  e.\ i reiuitiis  ufskidinH 
to  just  below  the  ejes.  Summit  of  the  head,  iMckkin) 
all  thelo»er  purls  and  thu  rump,  lustrous  ip«eBsii-te 
on  tbe  neck,  small  whitish  traiu,  which  ate  im.-'.t 
ccptible ;  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  l>ack  i^: 
a-Iiy-hrown.  or  hronzed  in  the  middle,  biJiiUiedti  .a^ 
hand  uf  glos^y  greenish-black :  (pnlla  aud  laiifnia 
black;  bill  blackish afh;  naked  region  of  ibasjagiia^ 
vellow ;  amall  guttural  pouch  yellowitb ;  im|m:  y 
black.  Leiigih  tt  to  39  inches  {Botk  ttxn-fm 
P!ut)ui<ie  —licwnw.). 

M.Tenimiuck  remarks  that  individuals  in  llutija^ 
pluuiage  have  been  moat  fiequentlydetcribtdufiodB^ 
(he  species. 

Swing  oT  Nupiial  Pltmaft«.— On  the  oedfotHliiv 

of  tne  nape  arc  loii^'  feathers,  winch  f )rni  a  irc>t  'm 
lustrous  fireeli  :  the  laru,c  cuilai  oii  llie  tluua!  h^.r.  ;:"> 
on  t!ie  -•uiiimit  of  ilio  head.i<n  a  yreal  |»arl  uf  tlit  r^L... 
on  the  thighs,  appear  very  long,  luote,  aud  tilky  iaiM' 
a  pure  white.  These  iilumcs  are  more  or  lesi  los^imii 
lo  the  age  of  tbe  individuaL  Kest  of  tbe  piviaifea- 
winter.  (Temm.) 

M.  Teininiiick  observes  that  the  loose  or 
pliinu's,  a.-H  well  as  the  lung  occipital  feaihens  api^r 
spring  in  the  inlei>tices  of  the  other  feallieisif  iLf  <^ 
which  thesecuud  moult  does  not  effect:  botbtne'^*'. 
nameoted  with  the  loose  plumes,  and  these  tmmnfm 
thers  fall  the  first,  even  l  efoiethe  time  of  iboW""^ 
moult,  so  that  these  Cornioianis  arc  never  foOJul  = '-^ 
li\  ery  except  at  the  season  of  love  and  during  li'i-  '^  ' 
ballon.  M.Temminck  observes  that  Cuvicrdua 
to  have  paid  attention  to  this  notob  inssmuch  a'^* 
indicated  the  crest  and  the  while  on  thsoeckiKk' 
teristic  of  the  males. 

i  '  U"^  of  ill''  Yr  ir. —  Summit  of  llic  \\(»\.  n^  * 
back,  deep  bi'owii,  with  slight  j^recn  retlcctioni;  il*'*? 
collar  whitishigrey ;  front  of  the  neck  sad  sllth*  >^ 

Earta  grey-brown,  varied  with  whitish,  partieubilT «  ' 
rcest  and  the  middle  of  the  belly.  wh«re  thcM  yf*'* 
numerous;  fcitlicr-  >,f  ilie  upper  jiart  of  the  bad,  >«;J2 
and  coveiis  of  the  winj;*,  grey-ash  in  the  nii«Wlf. 
by  a  band  of  deep  brown;  bill  bright  brown;  rni 
It  is  not  till  the  age  of  one  year  that  the  yuengioKW- 
pcrfect  winter  livery. 

M.  Temminck,  in  tbe  4!h  part  of  bis  Jf*iarf  "* : 
notices  a  \itrie:y  which  haunts  marilime  eosstn''^ 
by  MM.  Hardy  and  (Jaiitiaiiie.    The  bill  is         ■  ' 
from  12  to  IJ  lines  in  thickness,  and  the  luullci: 
the  bird  reaches  .35  mtlies:  the  young  have  nii'i«";  ' 
the  lower  parts.    The  fir,!  uf  ibcse  iiatutabt* ''"^'^ 
these  birds  on  the  roasts  of  France,  and 
nf  t!iu  isl.iii.h  .if  the  Meditcrrane.in  Sea. 
fereiice  of  stature  may  be  attiibuted.  as  M.  HaTd]irf*'| 
(and  M.  Temminck  concurs  with  him),  il«f 
and  quality  of  their  fijod,  sea-fish  eontaiaing  i»>'»**^f 
tial  nourishment  than  river-fish,  of  which  tbeip**'*"' 
makes  prey.  . 

The  C«>r'morant8  on  the  south  roiu^ls  of  Ktigl""*'*'^^; 
large.     Pennant  relates  diat  be  weigl;i'i  "  '  'f*^  ' .  , 
uKKues  that  exceeded  seven  pounds;  ibe  leug'^ 
feet  Ibnr  inches ;  the  extent  four  (bet  twa  , 

There  is  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  "^'"'S  jy 
of  Aristotle  (lli.sl.  Atiim.,  vui.  whese  «^'f''^'r'**,'^^, 
bird  and  of  its  habits  agrees  well  with  that  r"'  _  p 
U  is  the  Corvo  Marino,  Corm  Aipiiittcn,^'^'*'''^^^ 
fnnfOH«,andAf«r/omuftheluUaiisi  CvMm""^ 
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mi  Cnrnwran  of  th«  Pronch ;  SrharbennA  Sgg-Hab*  of  the]  smttnen,  |nmue  tbe  fl«b.  and  when  they  hare  esuglit 

[iciinans:  Sfittrr  ami  St  rami  Rum  of  tho  Norwof^'iarii; ;  j  tlioiii,  lliev  urise  pri-'t'iilly  to  the  top  of  tbe  wntcr,  and  j>ius»- 
/l>!i'krtii.'e  ut  tlie  Danes;  ^^/t<ir/i/r  oC  llio  Icchiii'i.  is  ;  .1/)/,'-  |  iiit;  tl)c  fiali  ligliih  wiili  iJieir  bills,  they  hwnliow  them,  till 
Vii'/  mill  Alitrfran  iii  ihe  miiniil  lill1i^h;  Corviriiiil  nwA 


Cormorant  of  lb*  modern  Dnti^li.  It  u  the  Corrut  Aawt- 
MnMof  Getncrt  R>]N  and  others:  Pe/ecantu  Carbo  of  Lin- 
ieu»;  AhiiAM»ieoraa?  CSiirto  of  Cuvier  and  otbaia;  and 
Va/bo  f'nrmoranvt  of  Merer  and  others. 

It  lias  been  a  question  Imw  tlie  Ent^lish  name  of  the  bird 
bould  be  spelled, some  preferring  tbu  torm  Corvo'  otil,  which 
I  the  &rm  used  by  Montagu,  Latbam,  Pennant,  and  Dr. 
SuiMb  tb«  ImK  of  wbmn  derives  tha  «Ofd  from  Corvut 
avmt.  Carmorata  it  considered  a  aonuption  by  tboae 
(ho  elect  this  derivation.  Milton,  Ray,  aod  Willugbby 
•rote  ('iit-moruiil.  which  is  the  form  now 'generally  tiscd  by 
1  il  i>ii  on  uiluiloj,' is'.s. 

<jf<,^r,ij,hical  Oii<trif>uttijii  very  e.vtensive.  The  specieii 
an  lulmbitant  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  ContUeut 

6 the  latter  it  it  widely  diffused.  It  i«  iprcad  over  a  con- 
ertible  portion  of  Euroju*.  csjiecialiy  the  ttortb.  Tern- 
liiu  k  iiorirc*  it  as  very  abundant  i;i  Holland  in  all  seasons, 
<  (nmtuoii  III  England  and  FraiK-c.  but  rare  in  fieiiiiuny 
it'l  tlio  south.  Il  appears  in  tbe  'GeogmidiKal  Li-.t°  u( 
M  Prince  of  Musigaauo  as  an  iufaabitant  of  Europe  geiie- 
illyand  of  America.  In  the  '  Speceliio  Comnaraiivo'  it 
t  noted  aa  not  very  rare  in  winter  at  Rome,  but  rare  in 
inter  at  Philadelphia.  In  the  lately  published  part  (4th) 
f  his  'Manuel,'  M.  Teintiiiiick  notes  it  as  cuiamon  in 
ardinia,  addui::.  that  though  the  Japaae^  species  ditlei» 
Lit  \ery  little  i'lont  that  of  our  climatea,  it  ia  nevertheless 
istinct;  but  be  atalea  that  be  baa  ieccive<l  a  specimen 
im  India  reaembling  our  apeciea  in  every  re^p(ict :  it  ia,  he 
01.  cotnnion  in  boine  parts  of  the  GangOi*  but  IB  not  Been 
i  the  i>laiiiis  of  Suiida. 

IlubiU,  Find,  Reprrxiurtidti,  l^c — The  Cormorant  swims 
)ry  low  ill  the  water ;  even  in  tbe  sea  the  body  is  deeply 
amersed,  little  more  than  tbe  neck  and  head  being  viaiole 
lAve  the  aurface.  It  is  a  most  expert  diver,  pursuing  the 
ih  which  form  its  food  with  crcat  activity  under  water. 
■  il  said  to  be  very  fond  of  eels.  It  Mies  with  the  neck 
itotretched,  and  may  be  often  seen  drying  its  drenched 
umogu  on  the  shore  or  on  insulated  roclu.  It  perches  on 
ees,  where  it  ia  occasionally  known  to  build  its  nest,  but  it 
oitlv  aelecta  rocky  shores  and  islands,  selecting.  aeoDiding 

Selby,  the  summits,  and  not  (like  the  Green  Cormorant) 
«  cleAa  or  ledges.  The  author  last  quoted  states  that 
'  .u  the  I'Vni  Inlands  its  not  is  r  Jiu|iu^(jd  entiiely  <)f  a 
u«  of  sta-weed,  fret^uenily  lieaped  up  to  the  height  of  two 
•I,  in  which  are  deposited  finom  three  to  Ave  egea  of  a  pale 
fMi««liitB^  wiibaroufrii  aurfiioe.  'The yonnj^continnea 
If.  Selby,  'when  flrat  natehed,  are  quite  naked  and  very 

ff,  tho  skin  being  of  n  purplish-blnrk  :  tins  in  six  or 
*en  days  becuiuus  clothed  witli  a  thick  black  down,  but 
t!  feathered  plumage  is  not  perfected  in  less  than  live  or 
(  Weeks.  ...  I  have  repeatedly  found  that,  upon  being; 
rown  into  the  aea,  even  when  scarcely  half  fledged,  they 
iniudialelv  plunge  beneath  the  surface,  and  endMvonr  to 
caiie  by  diving.  This  tliey  will  do  to  a  great  distance, 
iinif  their  imperfect  wings,  and  pursuing  their  submarine 
gilt  in  the  same  manner  and  almost  with  as  much  effect 
their  parenU.* 

Tbe  old  French  quatrain  in  the  'Portraita  d'Oyseaux* 
WB  B«  bad  aoeonnt  of  the  habile  of  this  bird :~ 

CormnTiii!  r.l  <ij««!.ii|  birn  coipiu, 
HMUnt  In  e»Mx  tam  do>ic»a  qua  mMim, 
(TMltay  far  fid  iitMm  MM  viMiM, 
St  dec  eilmM  rnsiMl  Nfcaa' 


I  voracity  is  indeed  great,  and  the  way  in  nhish  It  vtll 
■foie  of  a  large  fisb,  a  plaice  finr  inatanoe,  aided  in  a  great 
BBsnre  by  tbe  powers  of  conpreaabn  and  dilatation  eon- 

Ted  on  it  by  the  apparatus  noticed  above,  i>  surprising. 
M  sp«.>ciea  in  caiiily  domesticated.  Miintap;u,  who  ke|)t 
If.  ^jives  a  favourable  account  of  its  disposition,  and  indeed 
L'ir  docility  is  shown  by  the  use  made  of  them  formerly  in 
Uing.  Willu^by,  quoting  Pabar,aavs:  'Tliev  are  wont 
Kugland  to  train  up  Cormoranta  to  Ashing,  when  they 
ifry  them  out  of  the  room  where  they  are  kept  to  the  fish- 
'ols,  they  hoodwink  tlu-ni,  that  (hey  be  not  fn^luened  bv 
■e  way.  When  tin  y  are  come  to  the  rivci-s,  ihey  take  olf 
'eir  houds,  ami  ii  i<  r.rr  tied  a  leatbertbom^  round  the  lower 
of  their  necks,  that  they  mqr  not  awailew  down  tlie  fish 
*J  caiob.  tliey  throw  them  into  tbe  rim.  They  praaeni\y 


each  bird  halh  after  this  manner  devoured  five  or  six 
fishes.  Tlien  their  keepers  cull  them  to  the  fist,  to  whieh 
they  readily  fly,  and  little  by  little,  one  after  another, vomit 
up  all  their  flab  a  little  bruised  with  the  nip  they  gave  them 
with  their  bills.  When  they  have  done  fishing,  setting  tho 
birds  on  Sfone  hitjh  place,  they  \<r.,si-  the  stiiii-;  fioin  their 
necks.  leuMiij,'  the  passage  to  the  stomach  free  and  open, 
and  for  their  reward  ibey  llirow  them  part  uf  the  nrcv  they 
have  caught,  to  each  perchanee  one  or  two  Ashes,  which  Ibey 
by  the  way,  aa  they  are  MMng  in  the  air.  witteafeh  moat  dex* 
terously  in  their  mouths.  This  kind  of  fishing  with  ootmorants 
is,  it  seems,  also  used  in  ihc  kingdom  of  Cliina,  as  Nietemhpr- 
gius  out  of  Meiiduza  relates.'  Pennant  cii.t^  U'hitelock, 
who  snyn  that  he  had  a  ea.st  of  them  manned  like  hawks,  and 
which  wuuld  come  to  hand.  'He  tciok  roneli  pleaaure  in 
them,  and  relatea  that  the  beat  be  bad  waa  one  preaented 
him  by  Mr.  Wood,  master  of  the  corvorania  to  Charles  I.* 
It  is  well  known,  adds  Pennant,  llint  the  Chinese  make 
k,Meat  Use  of  a  congenerous  sort  in  fishing,  and  that  not  for 
amusement  but  profit. 

Sir  (ieorge  Staunton  (.Emfxutu  to  China)  stales  that  the 
embassy,  in  its  journey  to  Han  oTioo-fbo,*bad  notproeeeded 
far  on  tbe  southern  branch  of  the  canal,  wlien  they  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Leihlzf,  or  famed 
n^liinj;  bud  uf  Chuia  (PiialucroCDrnr  Siiiffitix)  is  bred, 
and  instrueied  in  tho  art  and  practice  of  supplying  hia 
owner  with  Hsh  in  great  abandanoa.  It  is  a  species  of  tlie 
pelican,  resembling  the  common  eorvavanl,  but  which,  on 
a  apoeimen  being  flubmitted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  he  baa  distin- 
guished in  the  iuflowing  term^ :-  *  Brown  pelimu  or  corvo- 
rant  with  white  throat,  the  body  wli,ii>li  beneath  and  spot- 
ted with  brown;  the  tail  roundid  ;  the  irides  blue;  the 
bill  yellow.'  The  bud,  an  undoubted  cormorant,  is  figured 
in  the  Atlas,  pi.  37,  and  avignetle  at  the  end  of  theebaptev 
shows  two  Chineae  fialiemen  carrying  their  light  boat, 
around  the  gunnel  of  vhiob  their  cormnrant.s  are  perched, 
by  a  pole,  resting  on  their  slioulders,  betwci  ii  them.  Sir 
Cfeorge  further  .says :  'On  a  large  lake  close  to  this  ])ait  of 
the  canal,  and  to  the  eastward  of  it,  arc  tbousainK  of  smril 
boats  and  rafts,  built  entirely  fur  this  species  of  fislMry. 
On  each  boat  or  raft  are  ten  or  a  doaen  birds,  whieh.  at  a 
signal  from  the  owner,  plunge  into  tho  water ;  an'l  it  is 
astonishing  to  see  the  enormous  aixo  of  fish  wnh  \\  Im  h  tiicy 
return  gru.spc-d  between  their  bills.  They  appeared  l.»  be  so 
well  trained  that  it  did  not  require  either  rini;  ur  cord  about 
their  throats  to  prevent  them  from  awallowmg  uny  portion 
of  their  orqr,  except  what  the  naater  waa  pleased  to  return 
to  then  for  eneonragement  and  fbod.  Tbe  boat  used  by  these 
fishermen  is  of  a  n  nnukably  l-.^ht  make,  and  is  oflcn  car- 
ried to  the  lake,  together  with  tlio  flsbiug  birds,  by  the  men 
who  aw  there  to  b«  Mpporlad  by  it.' 


rhalaeroBorax  Carbo.   Adutt  male.  In  opting  plnmag*.  (OmiliL) 

Belun  gives  an  amusing  account,  in  hia  quaint  French,  of 
tho  chaco  of  this  bird  during  calms,  eiit>eobl1y  in  theiiieigh- 
bourbood  of  Venice,  the  hunt  being  carried  on  in  very  light 
hoala*  'dettk  aA  tvoia  doniauiea  de  eompognie.*  each  of 
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Uiisea  like  the  boll  froiu  an  'arkiluslc,'  till  iho  poor  cor- 
morant, who  is  sliot  at  Willi  bottsu^i  suuii  as  hu  puis  hU  head 
ah.)\c  water,  and  caunot  iaku  tiight,  after  diving;  lu  suffo- 
cation, is  taken  quite  tired  out  by  his  purguen. 

Phalacrocorax  Crisinttu  {Old,  in  H  inter  dreat). — The 
whole  pluraago  of  the  i.io.'it  beautiful  resplendent  and  lus- 
trous green ;  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wing 
and  tail  coverts  uf  a  fine  bronze;  each  feather  fninu'd  as 
it  were  bv  a  narrow  band  of  beautiful  velvety  black ;  extre- 
mity of  the  wings  not  reachini;  bcyund  the  origin  of  the 
tail,  which  is  short,  rounded,  and  of  a  dead  black ;  base  of 
the  bill  and  very  small  guttural  pouch  fine  yellow ;  bill 
brown  ;  feet  black  ;  iris  green.   Length  i  feet  1  or  2  inches. 

Old,  in  the  Si/rinjn  or  Nuptial  Plumage. — At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  s|>riug  there  rises  on  lue  middle  of  the 
head,  between  the  eyes,  a  fine  tuft  of  wide  and  outspread 
feathers,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  capable  of  erec- 
tion, and  which,  in  that  state,  present  a  toupet,  or  large 
plume ;  on  the  occiput  also  are  ten  or  twelve  rather  long 
and  subulate  feathers.  Tiiere  aio  never  any  while  feathers 
on  the  neck  nor  on  the  thighs,  as  in  the  Great  Cormorant 
(lost-mentioned  spccicg). 

The  Young  iif  the  Year  axe  distinguished  from  the  young 
of  all  the  otiier  species  by  their  long  and  slender  bill,  their 
short  tail,  and  the  wide  lustrous  borders  which  surround  all 
the  feathers  of  the  mantle.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  brown  lightly  shot  w  ith  greeni<)h  ;  that  of  the  lower  parts 
is  OMhy-brown  more  or  less  whitii^h. 

The  bill  of  this  species  is  very  slender,  two  inches  four 
lines  long,  and  longer  than  the  head.  Tail  ver}-  short,  com- 
pose<l  of  12  feather.-).  (Teinm.) 

This  is  the  ('itrmoran  Largup  of  Temminck ;  Crested 
Corvorant  of  Pennant;  Shag  or  Green  Cormorant  of 
Gould. 

M.  Temminck,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Manuel,  states 
titat  Carbo  Desmarettii,  I'eyrodeau  (Phalacrocorax  Des- 
^farettii,  Gouhl),  one  of  the  five  European  species  noticed 
by  Gould  (Birdt  uf  Europe)  and  the  Prince  of  Musignano 
{GeogTtiphical  Ltstu  winch  had  hitherto  appeared  to  M. 
Temminck  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Cnstutiu  of  the 
northern  seas,  is  absolutely  ttlentical  with  it.  This  last 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  careful  cumpuriiion  of  a  number 
of  the  so-called  Phalttcrocorai-  Dfsmarestii  from  the  south, 
both  adults  and  in  intermc<1iate  stages,  with  individuals 
from  Icelatid,  the  Ferno  I^-tuiids,  the  Orcudes,  and  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  the  North  Sea.  M.  Temminck  remarks  that 
it  has  been  observed  thai  the  Ph.  De$mare*tii  has  the  bill 
longer,  but  in  a  great  number  uf  Largujut  from  Iceland  and 
tlic  Feroo  Islands  only  two  were  found  with  the  bill  of 
exact  length  and  .•ilenderness. 

Habits,  Food,  Heproduction,  ^c. — The  habits  of  Ph.  crit- 
iattm  arc  very  similar  to  those  of  Ph.  Carbo.  The  nest  is 
placed  in  clefts  and  on  ledges  of  chfis.  Mr.  Selhy  found 
that  it  was  composed  uf  a  mass  of  sea-wmd.  chiefly  Furui 
Veticulosui,  and  that  the  ei;|i;g,  four  or  five  in  number,  were 
smaller  than  those  of  Ph.Carbo,  but  similar  to  them  in  out- 
ward appearance. 
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rhklscrocons  Crittahis!  sitnll,  io  rammer  iiliim>ip>.  (Oowld.) 

M.  Cantraine,  who  killed  the  i!n-ralle<l  Ph.  DesmareAtii 
at  Uligastra,  Cnntelia,  and  the  Sliuil  of  Bonifacio,  slates 
M.  Cantrn.  ^^^^  ^v\x  principal  food  consists  of  the  Sparui  Boitjit,  and 
;  OligastramJi 
lat  their  piq  lii 


that  they  always  keep  on  rocks  near  the  edge  of  the  titci 
in  parties  of  iioi  more  than  four;  Ph.  Carbo,  which  hT«| 
the  banie  localities,  peiches  higher  on  the  rockt. 

Localities. — The  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe; 
common  in  Iceland,  the  Orkneys,  Ferae  lilands.  Ncn^ 
and  Sweden,  in  the  vicinity  of  irrcat  lakes.   M.  CuiakiU 
many  individuals  in  Int.  60*"  (Tcroin.).   To  these  kjaiita 
must  bo  added  the  Mediterranean,  if  M.  Tcmmiiitl 
right,  and  his  opinion  does  not  seen  to  havebs«n 
formed,  in  considering  Ph.  Desmarestii  and  Pk. 
identical.    Indeed  Mr.  Gould  mentions  ibe  Mediti 
as  a  locality  of  the  latter.    M.  Temminck  remarks  tkat 
Japanese  species,  which  in  certain  points  rtMnbics 
crintatns,  differs,  notwithstanding,  essentially  Horn  it, « 
cially  in  the  extremely  slender  form  of  the  bill,  ibe 
of  the  plumage,  and  the  totally  dilTercnt  fom  of  ibc  crtil 
Plotus.    (Linn.  Klein.) 

Generic  Character. — Bill  longer  than  the  li«ai  q 
straight,  firm  tliou;;h  slender,  obliquely  dentiUlrd  OD 
edges,  which  are  bent  inwards,  and  terminatin;;  in  in 
sharp  point.  Face  and  throat  naked.  Haslrili  \ 
Fert  short  and  robust.  IVings  short ;  scfond.  th.ttl, 
fourth  qudU  longest;  taU  very  long,  the  feathers »tif 
elast  ic. 

Tliis  is  the  (rcnus  .r4/</ij»ga  of  Brisson ;  PloltuiotStafl 
and  Ptinx  of  .Vlcohr. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  ike  Genus.— %ytm 
Plotus,  or  Darter,  as  it  has  been  calli-d  by  Eujlafc 
American  ornithologists,  are  found  in  the  Old  iiul 
Continents. 

These  extraordinary  bird*  are  well  described  bjBa 
when  he  says,  *  The  Aniiinga  offers  us  a  reptile  eriftJ 
the  body  of  a  bird.'  Tlioso  who  have  seen  the  fang 
and  that  only,  issuing  from  the  water,  twisting  about 
the  hcrba<;e  and  among  the  foliage,  say  that  a  nsoli 
ver  might  well  take  it  fur  a  snake.  Vaillant  itatMM 
neck  of  the  species  seen  by  hini  in  Africa  vis  fH 
oscillation  when  tho  bird  was  perched ;  and  tliatnTi 
who  »aw  its  tortuous  movements  among  the  loli4(J 
body  being  concealed,  would  take  it  for  oneoflln 
serpents.  The  form  indeed  wa.s  considered  bjr  th*W 
vo\agcrs  as  a  inonsier  partaking  of  the  nature  of  ikdj 
and  the  duck;  and  Wilson  states  that  in  mhmw 
charts  which  he  had  seen,  the  creature  was  delinftirfj 
all  the  extravagance  of  fiction.  In  flight  (lie  M 
itretcbed  out,  immoveable,  in  a  line  wilh  itie  body.Jfl 

Afku'an  Darters,  or  Snake-Biros.  ^9 
Ptotus  Levaillantii. — {NupUal  /Yi/wajf «.)— BiD  iB 
feet  yellow  ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  bad  4 
head  brick-red,  bordered  with  a  riband  of  bbtk^ 
descends  to  the  shoulders ;  forehead,  cheeks,  tad  ■N 
the  neck  pure  white  ;  throat  and  anterior  part  of  iksl 
pale  ochraceous  yellow ;  breast  and  all  the  undtf  M 
tlie  body  deep  black  with  greenish  reflcclions; 
part  of  tho  neck  above  the  back  reddish  and  ocelblWj 
while;  the  whole  of  the  mantle  and  the  toiiU 
brown,  with  the  middle  of  each  feather  of  a  bri{ki'|l 
colour ;  tail-feathers  and  qudls  brown,  some  of  tktll 
terminatc<l  with  rust-colour.  \ 
This  is  Plotus  /{fricanus  of  Swainson.  J 
Habits.— \.e  Vaillanl  in  bis  usual  lively  itjl«  Wj 
how  he  was  induced  to  visit  a  rich  proprietor  in 
canton  of  theTwenty  four  Rivers  to  the  north  tS't of  M 
land  (South  Africa),  afler  he  had  delerniinwl  oniwlj 
pinp,  by  the  tempting  dciscription  of  two  extraordiw^ 
which  habitually  haunted  ihe  vicinity  of  this  pnip'^ 
habitation,  and  which,  from  the  description,  be  kii«*> 
be  Anhingas.  They  frequented  a  particular  In** 
hallled  hiiu  more  than  once ;  at  length  be  got  witluB" 
and  killed  them  both,  right  and  left.  His HatU'nloU"! 
them  Slange-Hals'l'oogel  (bird  wilb  a  icrpeat'i  w 
He  describes  them  as  diving  *  cntre  deuxeaux'fwjS 
when  they  caught  a  small  one  it  was  swallowed  wlwl*'^ 
they  captured  a  large  one  it  was  carried  to  a  n*k<»^ 
trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  bird,  fixing  it  bcnwlh*"'' 
picked  it  Io  pieces  with  its  bill.  Though  the  ""J 
favourite  element,  it  is  upon  trees  or  rock»,  he  iclli''^ 
it  establinhea  its  nest  and  brings  up  its  young,  ui>'P||^^ 
to  place  it  so  that  they  moy  be  easily  precipitate^JjjJJl 
river,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  swim,  or  •^•JJjjJJj] 
safety  of  tho  lilile  family  requires  it.  He  d«»«**** 
most  dilhcuU  of  approach,  especially  when  swiibiMM 
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SB  nothing  but  the  head  is  to  be  seen ;  the  inttant  the 
t  struck  the  steel  the  bird  dived,  und  often  when  it  was 
ied  fur  a-hcad,  it  had  doubled  back  in  its  diving,  and  then 
(  winfT  for  behind  the  sportsman. 
.ocalitie*. — S«negal,  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  part  of  tho 
kts  of  Asia  (Lesson). 


FtotUi  Leraillantlu 

Amkrican  Darters. 

Sxamplo,  Ptotus  Anhinga — Ptottu  Ajnericanus  (Sw.). 
Ucscnplion.— .)/a/<r.— Z?i//  31  inches  long,  rather  slomlcr, 
y  sharp  pointed,  and  armed  with  numerous  shorp  teeth 
ards  the  tip,  for  the  securing  its  prey ;  black  above, 
low  below;  bare  space  round  the  eye  and  pouch  under 

chin  yellow;  slit  of  the  mouth  extending  beyond  the 
;  irides  vivid  red ;  head,  neck,  and  all  the  lower  parts 
3k  glossed  with  dark  creen  ;  siilo  of  the  nc<  k,  from  the 

backwards  for  more  than  half  its  length,  marked  by  a 
p  of  brownish-white,  consisting  of  long  hair-like  tufts  of 
mage  extending  an  inch  beyond  the  common  surface, 
inibling  the  hair  of  callow  young;  a  few  small  tufts  on 
crown;  the  whole  upper  parts  black,  marked  in  a  very 
;ular  and  beautiful  manner  with  small  oval  spots  and 
K  pointed  streaks  of  a  liray-whitc-  which  has  the  globs  of 
er  in  some  lights;  middle  of  the  back,  primaries,  second- 
is,  rump,  and  tail-coverts  plain  flossy  black;  on  tho 
)er  part  of  tho  back  tho  white  is  in  very  small  oval  spots 
gthenini;  as  they  approach  the  scapulars  and  tertials,  on 

latter  they  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  feathers, 
ining  down  the  centre  (these  aru  black  shafted);  the 
>Ks  long  and  pointed ;  lesser  coverts  marked  on  every 
thcr  with  an  oval  or  si»ade-shapcd  spot  of  white;  greater 
■erts  nearly  all  of  a  limy-white ;  tail  long,  rounded,  and 
leedingly  stiff,  consisting  of  12  broad  feathers,  the  ex- 
lor  vanes  of  the  four  miudlc  ones  curiously  crimped,  the 
ole  black  and  broadly  tipped  with  dirty  brownish-white; 
ghs  black  ;  legs  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  hulf  long  ;  feet 
bbed,  all  the  four  toes  united  by  the  membrane,  which  is 
uncommon  breadth;  exterior  loe,  the  longest,  3  inches; 

horn-colour,  strong  and  crooked,  inner  side  of  the 
Mle  one  pectinated;  legs  and  feet  yellow.  All  the 
linage!  very  stiff  and  clastic;  that  of  tho  neck  and  breast 
ck.  soft,  and  shining.  Len;,'th  9  fi-et  3  inches. 
rermle — differs  in  having  the  neck  before  of  a  roan  colour 
irou  grey,  the  breast  the  same,  but  lighter  and  tinged 
'n  pale  chesnut;  belly  as  in  the  male  — where  the  iron- 
-7  joins  the  black  on  the  belly,  there  is  a  narrow  band 
chosimt;  upper  head  and  bark  of  the  neck  dark  sooty- 
>*n  streaked  with  blackish ;  cheeks  and  chin  pale  yel- 
»-ochre;  in  every  other  respect  the  same  as  the  mnle, 
"*pl  in  having  only  o  few  slight  tufts  of  hair  alonjj  the 
*of  the  neck:  tail  12  inches  long  to  its  insertion,  gene- 
>y»prcail  out  hhc  a  fan,  and  crimped,  like  the  other,  on 
?  Iwu  outer  vanes  of  ihe  two  middle  feathers  onlv.  I.-en-rtli 
^15  inches.  (Wd>on.) 

«oi,/*.-_'  Here  is  iii  this  river  rSt.  Juan,  East  llorida) 
«  iti  the  waters  all  over  Florida,'  says  Bartram,  speaking 
1.  C,  No.  10b7. 


of  this  species,  '  a  very  curious  and  handsome  bird ;  the 
people  call  them  snake-birds ;  I  think  I  have  seen  paint- 
ings of  them  on  the  Chinese  screens  and  other  Indian  pic- 
tures; they  seem  to  be  a  species  of  Colyuibus,  but  tar  more 
beautiful  and  delicately  formed  than  any  other  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  delight  to  sit,  in  little  peaceful  communi- 
ties, on  the  dry  limbs  of  trees  hanging  over  the  still  waters, 
with  their  wings  and  tails  expanded,  I  suppose  to  cool  and 
air  themselves,  when  at  the  same  time  tncy  behold  their 
images  in  the  watery  mirror.  At  such  times,  when  wc  ap- 
proach them,  they  drop  olV  the  limbs  into  the  water  as  if 
dead,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  are  not  to  be  seen  ;  when  on 
a  sudilen,  at  a  great  distance,  their  long  slender  head  and 
neck  appear,  like  a  snake  rising  erect  out  of  the  water  ;  and 
n<i  other  part  of  them  is  to  be  seen  when  swimming,  except 
sometimes  the  tip  end  of  their  tail.  In  the  heat  of  the  day 
they  are  seen  in  great  numbers,  sailing  very  high  in  the  air 
over  lakes  and  rivers.  Thcv  inhabit  tho  waters  of  Capo 
Fear  River,  and,  southerly,  bast  an<l  West  Florida.' 

Mr.  Abbot,  of  Georgia,  "  bo  agrees  with  Wilson  in  opinion 
that  P.  AriMnga  is  the  female  of  the  black-bellied  Darter, 
gives  its  length  as  36  inches,  extent  46;  and  says,  •  These 
birds  frequent  the  ponds,  rivers,  and  creeks  during  the 
summer;  build  in  the  trees  of  tho  swamps,  and  those  of  tho 
islands  in  the  ponds ;  they  construct  their  nests  of  sticks : 
eggs  of  a  sky  blue  colour.    I  inspected  a  nest,  which  was 


Fldtiu  AiJiiagu.  renule.   (WiUon  ') 

Vot.  XVII.- 
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not  very  lanfc ;  it  contained  two  eggs  and  six  young  oncn, 
the  lutter  varying  much  in  sire;  tlicy  will  occupy  the  «irac 
tree  lor  u  scries  i)f  years.  They  couitnonly  sit  on  a  stump 
Vfliicli  rise*  out  of  ihc  water,  in  the  niornmjrs  of  the  spring, 
and  spread  their  wmcs  to  the  sun.  from  winch  circumstance 
Ihcy  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Sun-birds.  They  arc 
dtflic-ult  to  be  bhot  when  swimtnin<;.  in  anibequence  of  only 
llieir  heads  beitif;  above  the  water.' 

LociilHifn. — ^The  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  the  Floridas ; 
common  in  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 

Fregata.  (Ray.) 

Generic  Character. — Pill  long,  robust,  strong,  trenchant, 
depresfeol  at  the  hose,  widened  on  the  tides,  with  a  suture 
al>ovc,  the  mandibles  very  much  hooketl  at  the  point,  and 
tlie  gape  very  wide ;  no«/n'/*  linear;  orbits  naked ;  throat 
dilatable,  li'in^t  very  long  and  very  narrow,  two  first 
quills  very  long.  Feel  short ;  the  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
brane which  IS  deeply  notched.  ITiis  is  the  genua  Tac/it/- 
pclff  of  Vicillot. 

The  Man-of- War  Birds,  or  Friaates,  are  eminently  rap- 
torial. Ray  speaks  of  llieir  ea^le  viiluuinf  rlaw-;,  ami 
Uilc-hke  !,'iidiiig8.  Thtir  iuiiiit'ti!<e  f\tent  of  wing  ami 
dashing  habits  have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  the 
awit'lest  sailing  ships  of  war  that  sweep  the  seas. 

Mr.  V^igors  (Lmn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.),  who,  a»  wo  have 
M-en,  considere  I^iaetnn  and  tin:  m'lius  liufurc  u^  as  belong- 
ing to  this  fiiinily,  obsenes  liuii  m  tho>e  •genera  we  liiid  a 
»1  ill  more  immediate  approai  h  than  we  find  in  the  elorely 
ailie<l  cormorants  to  the  birds  of  piey,  in  their  raptorial 
liubils,  their  soaring  and  Bcr.ai  ll^ht,  and  the  rapid  seizure 
of  their  prey  without  inimersinn  I'lemselves  in  the  wati-rs 
wheie  they  seek  it.  '  Tiirht-j-t'lrs  in  purlieular,"  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  'esliibits  in  its  general  habits  and  niriu  tuie  the 
tiiost  conclusive  evidence  of  this  atUiiiiy,  ami  of  itt>  deviation 
at  the  same  time  fn>m  the  \atiitorts.  Although  for  tlie 
most  part  it  pursues  its  hubits  of  rapine  at  immeasurable 
di>lanccs  fmm  the  shore,  and  deuves  its  support  exclusively 
from  the  ocean,  it  is  vmwr  know  n  to  rest  upon  its  surface. 
It  does  not  posses*  in  fact,  to  a  sulUcienl  extent,  those 
gland:!  which  by  their  oily  sti  ietion*  pier-erve  the  plumage 
«f  other  oceanic  biid.s  from  the  elTects  of  the  water;  while 
the  extreme  disproportion  of  lU  lnuiler  extremities  deprives 
it  of  the  power  of  either  swimniiiig  or  walking.  On  o\y- 
serviny;  the  structure  of  its  li-,'s  we  immediately  detect  this 
deticiency.  Sliort,  weak,  ami  li-athered  down  to  the  too-, 
they  are  ei|ually  un^^nited  lo  the  land  and  the  water.  Its 
flowers  of  luolioii  and  the  charai  ters  by  whit  h  it  niaiiituiiis 
Its  station  in  nature  are  in  fm  l  centred  in  iis  winj;*.  Sii\>- 
ported  III  its  unliniiled  tll^ht^  by  ilie  sireiigih  and  c.\pan?ion 
uf  these  iiieiubeis,  and  aided  by  the  viiigular  uieclianisiu  uf 
its  lull  and  the  buoyant  naluie  ot  the  inllateil  sac  which  dis- 
leiuLs  its  thnrat.  it  seems  lo  b  -  an  iiihabilaiil  of  the  air  nillicr 
than  of  the  land,  wlu-iu  it  resul  ts  alone  for  the  iluiu  s  of  its 
nest,  or  of  ihe  water,  over  wliu  li  it  only  hovers  for  its  pivy. 
These  extraonlmory  and  strongly  marked  characters,  by 
which  it  thus  appears  as  it  were  to  llucluate  b«'lweeii  the 
roiiliiiesof  the  Iwoordeis  b^'foir  u>.  did  not  escapi-  the  pene- 
trating eve  of  Liiinsruh.  who,  by  llie  lumo  of  Pelfconu.f 
Aiiuilus  which  he  assigned  ii,  p.»iiiu  il  out  at  once  its  place 
niiioiig  iho  aquatic  birds  and  iis  viciiiity  to  the  a(|uiline.' 

The  best  and  perhaps  the  only  saltsfaclurily  detincd  s)H.'cies 
is  that  just  above  mentioned. 

L>csrrir>tion.—Tdi\  forked,  body  black,  bill  red,  orbits 
black.  The  mole  is  entirely  bhu'k :  abiionicn  of  the  fenule 
white.  Some  accounts  stall'  the  extent  of  the  wings  to  be 
fourteen  feet,  an  almost  iwcn  dible  expanse. 

Habits. — Sloane,  who  saw  thtni  at  Jamaica,  describes 
them  under  the  name  of  Men-fif-  Itar  Uirdit,  as  appearing 
in  the  hay  near  Port  Royal.  'They  lly,'  says  he,  '  like  kites, 
look  black,  arc  very  large  winged  in  proportion  to  their 
body ;  they  flglit  with  sea-gulls  (which  are  to  be  found  here, 
ami  are  like  ours)  lor  their  prey.'  It  is  however  but  an  un- 
equal tight,  for  the  pocrgiill  has  not  much  chance  when  op- 
posed to  iho  swoop  of  the  Frigate,  llic  same  author  gives  a 
much  more  detailed  account  of  iheir  habits  afterwards  (p.  ;tO). 
lie  saw  them  together  with  Truj.ic  JiinLt  when  ho  came 
into  lat.  1.}''  lo'.  'This  bird.'  remarks  Sloane,  in  his  section 
Oj'Min-iif  WarlUntu,  'seems  very  large,  bigger  than  a 
kite,  and  bl.u  k ;  they  lly,  like  kites,  very  Ingh,  and  often  ap- 
\tv%r  imtnovcable  over  tlie  water,  to  wait  for  and  catch  small 
full  appearing  on  the  surface:  ihey  are  sharp  wingefl  and 
their  tail  is  forked.     When  llyuig-ltahes  are  pcr)>eculud 


under  water  by  dolphins,  bonitos,  fcc,  they  rise  and  fly  for 
some  space  in  the  air,  and  are  often  devoured  by  ihe« 
birds  in  that  time.  We  5aw  them  first  when  we  carae  n<ir 
Harhadus.  The  sailors  guess  themselves  not  many  days,  a: 
about  two  hundred  lea^'ues,  off  the  islands  when  they  >j>j 
them  first:  and  it  is  wondered  how  they  ran  direct  tlKir 
course  to  the  land  at  ni.{bts,  being  so  for  distant ;  but  a 
seems  no  very  strange  matter,  because  they  arc  very  high  ir. 
the  air,  and  can  see  land  much  farther  than  th  rse  on  the  il«l 
or  topmast  of  a  ship.  The  reason  of  their  flying  »  bi^h 
may  be  to  have  a  greater  field  before  them  for  prey,  becaise 
they  may  go  where  they  sec  the  dolphins  follow  or  hunt  the 
Ilying-fislies.  They  are  commonly  thought  in  the  Wrt; 
Indies  to  for<*lel  the  coming  in  of  ships,  forVhen  they 
Man-of-War  Hird  come  into  their  ports,  they  reckon  >Kf« 
wdl  soon  follow,  and  it  is  very  often  true,  for  thcylo^etj 
fish  in  not  very  rough  weather,  so  that  when  It  blows  Yuri 
at  sea,  they  come  into  the  ports  and  bays  to  fisti,  w  bcie  tLt 
wind  is  broken  ofl*  by  the  land,  and  the  same  wind  blovm^ 
them  in  brings  in  the  shipping  al^er  them.  Tboru  aic  mxe 
of  these  in  the  Arm  land  of  America  than  in  the  i»les.  Otk 
of  lliLse  birds  nt  Panama  coming  to  taketardinas  thatvcn 
a  curing  in  the  sun,  a  negro  broke  hiA  wing  with  a  titcl  b 
,  had  in  his  hand :  the  bo.ly,  aAer  it  wa.s  clear  uf  its  fcaihn^ 
:  was  little  bigger  than  a  pigeon.  Tttc  wings  beins  exicoM 
'  no  man,  though  several  tried,  could  reach,  wiui  Instrai 
<  stretched  out,  within  four  inches  of  Ihe  ti)>s  of  them.*  TWil 
I  was  considen^l  by  the  Indians  and  others  a sovermpireiDei; 
in  some  diseases,  such  as  sciatica,  &c. 

The  nest  is  said  to  be  built  on  rocks  in  smali  doBl 
islands  on  lolly  rlifls,  or  in  high  trees  in  retired 
near  the  sea.  The  e^gs  are  stated  to  be  one  or  two  in  i 
her,  and  to  be  of  <  aniation  tinge  and  dotted  with 
The  newly  hatched  young  are  said  to  be  covered  with  apij 
down.  For  the  tyranny  with  which  ihe  Frigate  treats  lb 
unfortunate  iiannets,  see  the  article  Booby,  %ol.  v_  p  tl^ 

tieognifhical  Ihstnbution. — Very  common  on  the 
tropical  American  coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic  mad  I'jafa 
oceans,  but  always  withm  reach  of  laud. 
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PELECANO'IDES.  [Pktrbls.] 
PKLKCA'NOPUS.  pitRNs] 

PKLKCA'NUS.  fPELKCANID*.] 

PKLKW  ISLANDS  are  achain  of  small  islands  titaMW 

in  the  Pacilic,  between  and  'J"  N.  laL.  and  betmM  IW 
and  I. Id"'  E.  long.  Tliay  extend  from  south-wulb<>««rt<* 
north- north-east.  The  group  is  enclosed  by  a  reef,  wlwi' 
surrounds  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  almost  enlireir  ua  t\ 
west  and  north,  and  e>en  from  the  east  it  is  fhtficulft  U M 
proach  the  islands  on  account  of  the  reefs.  There  a  no 
on  the  south,  but  there  arc  several  shoals  of  coral-rucks.  Th* 
group  consists  of  more  than  twenty  islands  of  iDml*n" 
extent,  which  tire  narrow  and  long.  The  largest  la  »t» 
island  of  Babeltoup,  which  may  be  nearly  6U  mile*  in  «^ 
curaference.  The  islands  of  Oroorong.  Coorooru,  «nd 
tingall  are  much  smaller.  A  considerable  part  oi  th«r  *v/r- 
face  is  covered  with  hills,  between  which  there  »tt  pif*'* 
extensive  valh'vs,  generally  with  a  rich  soil.  Th«  hdH  ar» 
covered  wilh  hi'^h  trees.  There  am  no  rivers  in  thtiJ****^' 
but  the  inhabi  iiiils  ore  supplied  with  water  fnun '»f*^» 
and  {wnds.    Whoa  Captam  Witsou  was  shipwr«ke<I  «* 
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htm  in  1783,  lie  found  no  qundrupefl-;  rxropt  rats;  but 
ow  tbmra  are  cattle,  ffpau,  md  hogs.  Tlw  nheep  that  vera 
irricd  there  bave  all  been  killed  by  tbe  inbibitants  for 

)roe  unknown  reason,  but  the  hogs  and  goals  thrive 
ell.  Cattle  arc  stnicd  to  have  bwouie  abundant,  which 
probable,  as  Captain  Wilsjn  found  many  iruois  covered 
ith  gra«s.  The  vessels  which  make  the  outer  paAsago 
I  Canton  stop  at  these  islands  lor  provisions.  Wild 
ml  iii  nutnerAiv?.  Thi  re  aUo  a  laryo  kind  nf 
igef»n,  and  a  bat  of  euoiui  uiji  size.  Seveial  kinds  of  liah 
•e  plentiful,  and  some  of  them  are  of  great  size;  sharki> 
S0  eaten.  Turtles  abound,  as  well  as  sl)ell-<t*h,  such  a« 
iOm,  mussels,  and  other*.  The  principal  objects  of  eulti- 
.ti  n  are  yams,  bananas,  and  cocoa-nnt  tin'-;  Imf  the 
e'  lr-cane  and  turmeric  are  also  raised.  Tiioic  ai'c  belel- 
iit-tree*.  orange>,  and  limes,  but  they  are  not  abundant, 
he  bamboo  and  iho  brrail-fi  isit  live  grow  wild  in  the  fore.-.tH, 
•d  also  the  c  iMi.i^i  n.  ■  ;i:,d  a  tiee  the  fniit  of  which 
itanibles  almonds.  Tlie  furcsis  ei^ntain  ebony,  and  many 
mber-trees  of  groat  size ;  a  sin^^Ic  tree  is  fi t^uently  con- 
Tiod  by  I  ho  inhabitants  into  a  boat  eajiable  of  carrying 
I  or  30  men. 

The  inhabitants  arc  a  tribe  of  Malays.  They  are  very 
od  natured,  and  received  Captain  Wilbtin  and  his  crew  with 
eat  kindness.  Tbef  wear  no  clothes,  and  drink  only  water 

fl  tliu  juice  of  the  coroj-ntit  and  of  the  smjar-fane  u  illjuut 
ililluUon.    Their  hu(t>  are  maiio  in  a  very  simple  way, 
t  they  show  some  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their 
ats.   Thoir  cooking  utensils  ore  made  of  clay,  and  are 
rnc<l  in  the  same  rotinncr  a*  our  coarse  pottery. 
(Keate's  Account  of  the  Pf!,vr  hlandii  and  Delano's 
arratit^  of  f  'oyage*  and  Tt  aicls.) 
PKLICAN.  [PEt 
PELIDNW.  (Tringids] 
PK'LION.  MOUNT.  [Thb«aiy.] 
PE'LIUS.  JrViPBRiDU.] 

PBLL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  Ent;lish  raatheroatician,  de- 

r.i'!t  I  fiDiii  ;in  ;\nlient  family  in  Lincolnshire,  was  born  at 
Hiihwick  til  Sus.«ex,  March  1st,  UilO.  where  his  father 
IS  minister.  From  an  astrological  h  .ro-^c  .pu,  preserved 
long  Aahmole's  collections  at  Oxford,  we  learn  that  he 
w  born  at  «1  minutes  after  one  o'clock  In  the  noon  of  that 
T.  Ho  rc«'ei\ .-fl  bis  grammar  educnti  11  :it  tin-  ri'(M--j.rIinil 
S^enning  in  Sussex,  and  made  1  ijtiil  u  pti»rj«:ii;iii;>  lu 
J  Liitiri,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  l  uir^^iu^m,  that  at  the  eiirly 
"f  thirfeon  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
•  111  vci  iifTcn  il  liimself  however  a  candidate  at  the  election 
tclMlars  or  fellows  of  his  college.  In  lf.31  he  was  ad- 
ilted  to  an  od  f undent  decree  in  the  university  of  Oxford, 
ving  prori  edeil  ii>  t!io  degree  of  master  of  Jirts  at  Cain- 
tik'o  the  ])ievious  ye.u.  In  lfi32  he  married  Ithamaria, 
roiid  dauuhler  of  Mr.  Heary  Re^inolles,  of  London,  by 
I'^m  he  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  During  this 
Tie  lie  had  acquired  a  mathematical  reputation  by  the  pub- 

■ilii)n  of  sf'Vri  ;i!  worlv-,  ati'l  ulu-ii  ;i  -v.-.i-ain'V  ur'-iirn-Ml  in 
'-•  mailiLMnat-f,il  ch.ur  at  Asn,-.tc;iUm,  lu  lt,J'j.  Sir  Williuui 
>swell,  i!i<>  Kngliih  resident  with  the  Stafe>-gencial,  used 
*>  interest  that  he  might  succeed  to  that  professorship.  It 
»  not  nilcd  up  faowerer  till  1643.  when  Pell  was  ehosen ; 
id  lie  greatly  aistin^'uishc<1  hinv-L 'f  in  this  situation  by  his 
etutes  on  Diophantu?,  and  on  various  other  parts  of  tlie 
•ithematics.  In  i*;  lu,  on  iln'  inv  it:i'ii>n  of  tin-  I'rincL-  of 
fan^e,  he  removed  to  the  new  college  al  Breda,  as  pro- 
^■^'f  of  mathematics,  with  a  salary  of  loim  guilders  per 
inum.  In  he  retnmed  to  England,  but  in  two  years 
•(""vnrda,  in  lie  vras  ehosen,  by  the  protector  Ciom- 
-II.  agent  to  t;u>  Protestant  cantons  in  Switzii IhmI.  ]Ie 
■atinued  in  Switzerland  tillJune  iZ,  1658,  when  lie  set 
"  f''r  England,  where  lie  arrived  about  the  time  of 
romwell's  death.  His  diaries  and  correspondence  during 
"4  period  arc  still  pra served  among  tbe  Lansdowne  manu> 
*3***  in  'he  Bn'isli  Mu'^cTini,  and  are  pmticuhrlv  curious 
*a  Tfthiable  fur  the  hutory  of  this  period.  His  nego- 
"'«ns  abiva-l  iv<>  afterwards  pcnc  r  il  satisfaction,  as  it 
ipcareA  he  hud  done  no  small  service  to  the  interest  of 
"ig  Charles  IT.  and  of  the  church  of  Englsnd.  Having 
"•red  holy  orders,  he  was  instituted,  in  ififil,  to  the 
*"*»y  of  Fobbing  in  Essex,  with  the  chapul  of  Battles- 
W  smi.xocl,  on  the  presentation  of  the  km;:.  In 
.?  he  wu*  presented,  by  Dr.  Siieldon,  tlien  bishop 
l^mdon,  to  the  rectory  of  Laingdon  in  Essex ;  and 
M^^'*"  same  time  he' took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
'^y.  8liflrtly«ft«rwvda  lib  f«tnn  was  ttaoalated  to 


th^  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and  made  him  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains.  Such  an  appointment  is  generally  con- 
«idered  to  be  a  step  to  hi^'her  piefemient.  but  Dr.  Pell  was 
M)  intont  on  the  philosophical  and  niatlieniutical  .sciences, 
thai  lie  nr^'lcctcd  his  own  interest,  and  was  so  loiprudent 
Willi  ii  sjiK't  to  the  management  of  his  worldiv  nQkirs,  that 
he  would  have  di^^graced  the  station  of  a  dignitary.  .An- 
thony Wood  says  that  'he  was  a  shiftless  man,  and  ins 
tenants  nud  leKiti  iis  <ltMli  vo  i.nkii.iUy  wilh  him.  that  thev 
cozened  hua  of  iho  pi^lits  oi  his  j>,usoiiaj;es,  and  kept  him 
so  indigent  that  he  wanted  necessaries,  and  even  paper  atid 
mk,  to  his  dying  day.'  lu  the  midst  of  his  incessant  nppli- 
cation  to  hisstodie^  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  nfl'airs  his 
embarrassments  incrr^«"f!,  nvA  he  r ^traded  debts,  which 
proved  the  occasion  ol  hi.s  Ipeint;  Uui  c  ui  the  KingV  Bench 
prison.  H  i-  at  length  nduccd  to  great  indigence,  he 
uus  invited  by  Dr.  Whistler,  in  March.  |(;h2,  to  live  in  the 
college  of  phvsicians.  Here  he  c..ntiniie<l  onlv  for  a  few 
mouths,  the  ill  state  of  bis  healih  rendcnn-  u  n! .  i-Mv  f  it 
him  to  remove  to  the  house  of  a  irrandr!  i  ui  ins,  m  St. 
Margaret's.  WestniinMn.  ]lf  ai:.Tw., i.-niovcd'to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Cotlmi  ue.  reader  of  liie  church  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  where  he  died,  on  tbe  12tk  of  December, 
16B5,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  inton  cil 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Busby,  master  of  Westroinstec 
sclioo!.  an  I  Mr  Sharp,  rector  of  8uGiles's»  in  tbe  reetor'ft 
vault  under  tliat  church. 

Dr.  P<  :r.s  re  putation  as  an  algebraist  and  mathematician 
was  great  io  his  own  time,  and  he  deservedly  holds  a  high 
position  in  the  history  of  the  mat  hematics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  was  to  Pell  that  Newt  ,11  Ili  -i  developed 
his  invention  of  lluxions;  and  the  original  leUcr  containing 
his  incth  iij,  which  w  is  printed  in  the  '  Cominorcium  Epis- 
i<  limiiii,'  has  been  recently  di^vered  by  the  late  Professor  * 
Rig  vni  in  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Ifaeeleslleld.  Dr.  Pell 
publiJihed  the  folbwing  wurks : — 

I,  'A  Refutation  of  Lonnomonlanus's  Discourse,  De 
vera  Circuit  .Mensuru.'  4io.,  Amsf..  Ii;.n,  2pp. 

•2,  •  A  Letter  to  Theodore  Haak  concerning  Easter,' 
4tc.,  Lond.,  1CC4.  The  ori'j;inal  manuscript  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  MS.  Sloan.,4410.  Tins  is  morely  in  fuvoui 
of  what  was  then  called  the  New  Style,  ana  consists  only 

of  seven  pa^'cs. 

■i,  '  An  Mra  of  iho  Malhematics.'  Printed  at  the  end 
of  Mr.  .1  )l,n  Diirio'(4  •  Reformer  Library-keeper.' 

A,  '  A  table  of  Ten  Thousand  Square  Numbers,  viz.  of 
all  the  Square  Numbers  between  0  and  100  millions,  and 
of  their  Sides  or  Roots,  which  are  all  the  whole  niinibors 
between  0  and  ten  thousand,'  fol ,  Lond..  |67.'.    Ff.  in. 

5.  'Rhonins'>Al-:chKi.  ilall^l•ll,  .l  out  of  the  High  Dutch 
into  Engiish  by  Thoma-  Hiaiiker,iniich  altctod  and  amended, 
by  Dr.  John  Pell,"  4to  ,  L«ndon,  lf.r.8.  In  this  work  Dr! 
Pell  first  invented  tbe  mode  of  registering  the  steps  r,r 
difficult  equations,  whieb  was  then  u(lo[  ted  by  scvL  i  al 
.VI  iters,  but  has  no  . V  ra!!rn  out  of  Ufse:  the  last  work  that 
wi-  know  of  which  coniuiDa  ii  is  Butler's  '  IiUi»duclioa  to 
the  Mathematics,'   published   in   is  1 5.     Here  also  ho 

inuoduced  tbe  character for  division,  which  is  now  em» 
ployed. 

C.  '  An  Essay  on  the  Dav  Fatality  ol  Rome.*   Pointed  to 

Aubrey's  '  Miscellanies,'  edit.  17JI,"p.  '2i. 

Besides  these,  he  published  several  single  leaf  controver- 
sial pamphlets,  tbe  titles  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to 
aseertain.  His  manuscripts  and  letters  still  rBmaininir  are 
ntimoroui^  and  perhaps  in  no  ^imilnr  in^lnnre  li..ve  papers 
been  so  carefully  preserved.  In  the  lUui-li  Mu-.eum  alone 
ail'  iieuily  fo.ty  folio  volumes,  none  of  them  very  small,  of 
his  letters  and  iiiallicmatical  scraps.  These  were  suppoiwd 
by  Dr.  Hutton  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  librarv  of  tho 
Royal  Society,  but  it  has  been  shown  (Halliwell's'Li/f  o/* 
8fr  8.  Mbrtund,  p.  27-30)  that  ihcy  are  all  deposited  in  tho  * 
Birrh  c.d!er!;on  of  niiini!scri;tts  in  the  British  Museum, 
wuh  Die  fcxcepiiuii  ptrlKiji-,  >  f  a  lew  manuscript  letters.  In 
the  Ilarleian  collection  there  are  three  other  similar  volumes, 
which  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  series,  and  it  is  diflicult  to 
say  how  tbeyconld  l»vo  been  transferred  to  thai  librarv. 
Dr.  Unttn  i  suys  that  he  left  some  of  his  manuscripts  at 
Brcretaii  m  Cheshire,  where  he  re.iulcd  some  time,  buinir 
the  scat  of  Will  iatii  L  i  1  Bi  ereton.  who  had  been  his  pupil 
at  Breda.  In  August,  16  1 1,  he  was  preparing  for  the  prew 
a  new  edition  of  Diophantus,  one  of  his  most  flivourito 
books,  in  which  he  intend  el  to  curicct  the  translation  ami 
make  new  illuslmtions,  but  ibis  piojccl  was  never  perf(«ied« 
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TT.'  j^.'si^iK'il  likt'wisic  li>  |nil>liNli  an  (;*lilion  of  ApoUotiius, 
tint  laul  il  iiMilc  ill  May,  Ifi  t.i.  al  llio  cU-sirc  i>f  Coliiis  who 
uas  enj;ayoJ  in  an  tililion  of  tluit  aultior  from  uii  Arabic 
niniiu.soripl  jjivca  hiiu  al  Aleppo  ci^jlilcvii  voars  before. 
PcU's  Ictlws  III  the  Royal  Six  icty  uru  addiossed  principally 
to  Cavendub ;  aud  «ne  out  of  tlus  series  has  ai:cidental)y 
Aund  its  way  into  a  tnanmcript  in  the  Britiah  Miiaettin, 
MS.  Ilarl.,  cruC. 

PELLA.  [Maceuoma.] 

PELLA'GRA  is  a  diijuose  cbielly  affecling  the  skin,  and 

KUcularly  prevalent  atuoni;st  the  |K-asautr.- of  the  north  of 
ly.  Aecordiog  to  Dr.  HuUaud  (whose  ik-si  i  ii*uon.  in  the 
8lh  volume  of  the  "London  Modico-CliiriirLMcalTnjnsarlions,' 
IH  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  pubh:>hud  in  this  counti-y), 
the  (l.scaw  aSects  tlu'  jujim-  ;ihn  j-t  (•xi  lusi\ily,  and  among 
them  cliiclly  those  who  are  occupied  ui  the  culture  ol  the 
irrigated  rice-grounda,  and  in  otlicr  parts  of  agricultural  la- 
boar.  It  utu^ly  appears  fi  rst  a*  a  disease  of  tli«  akiOt  break- 
ing out  early  in  the  spring;,  with  slightly  elevated  shining 
dark-ml  LlnU  hes  on  the  hands  and  tV-ct,  and  sometimes  on 
other  pat  U  uf  the  body,  accoin|)anied  by  a  blight  |>ncking 
sensation.  Soon  alter,  stimll  tiii^n  u  si  arise  upjn  the  inllanied 
blalche».  and  the  skin  becuiue»  dry  and  scaly,  and  often 
deci>!v  ctaeked.  Dcsquaioatlon  gradually  takes  place,  and, 
towards  the  elo»e  of  the  aumiDinr,  or  even  earher,  the  akin 
usually  appears  ((uitc  reoorered.  This,  at  least,  i<t  tho  usual 
))ni;;ii'5>  ut'  III".'  first  attack  ;  and  there  is  M m  .ui\'  ;,Mca;L'r 
geneiul  dwtutbunco  of  the  health  than  tiebiiity,  irtis^ular 
paint  of  the  bo'ly,  lo$j  of  appetite,  and  emaciation. 

In  the  next  spring  howsvcr  tbe  discato  usually  recurs, 
with  a  great  aggravatioti  of  hoth  the  local  and  the  general 
Kvmploms,  and  especially  with  an  increase  of  the  nervous 
affection,  and  great  anxiety  and  despondency.  In  siieceed- 
in^'  year-,  it  regularly  il'.iii  iis  with  increased  severity  in  every 
spring,  th  uii;!)  it  dues  n  il,  as  :tt  f.rst,  lca\  .>  tljo  patient  nearly 
haalthy  m  tin-  auUuuu  :i;i'l  w.ntn-.  AflLi"  the  third  attack, 
W  aoiaelimes  later«  the  woakucss  (jf  the  patient  oominonly 
heoomea  extreme,  and  he  has  many  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  scurvy,  ^^  it h  ; mstant  diarrhoea,  diMi  sii  al  swellin.;-*, 
and  various  ner\  lU'^  (iixirders.  Its  mo»t  inarUt,iI  cLaiacler 
liuwevei  i>  the  t  tial  ile>i  air  wbicb  fills  the  patients'  minds, 
from  which  nothing  citn  rouse  them,  aud  which,  if  tho 
disease  docs  not  prove  fatal  by  itseflfects  in  debilitating  their 
bodies  generally  ieads  to  incurable  idiotcy  or  mania.  In 
tlie  lunatic  hospital  at  Milan,  Dr.  llulland  found,  anions 
ftOO  patients. more  than  one-third  in  whom  tlie  ii,r,.it:iiy  li.nl 
boon  the  result  of  pellagra,  and  'even  this  statement  gives 
little  adequate  idea  of  ilie  nature  of  its  ravages.  The  public 
hospitals  are  far  from  sufiicicnt  to  receive  the  vast  number 
orpertonsafl'eeted  with  the  pellagra;  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion perish  in  their  own  habitations,  or  linger  wrctchetl 
spectacles  of  !'atui;y  ami  decay.'  Tho  period  during  which 
the  disea^  may  Cull t lime  is  uncertain;  but  after  thetlmd 
or  fourth  year,  the  10  is  usually  little  hope  of  benefit  from 
any  means  that  can  be  adopted.  The  diseases  to  which,  in 
ita  later  stages,  it  may  lead,  or  with  which  tt  may  be  com* 
plicated,  are  of  the  most  varied  kind<;  and  there  are  few 
which,  ill  differeut  cases,  the  Italian  physicians  do  not  as- 
cribe to  Us  luUueuce. 

The  pellagra  prevails  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Lombardy 
betwi-en  (he  Alps  aud  the  Po,  and  especially  in  the  district 
between  thoLago  Maggioresnd  the  Lago  di' Cone.  Among 
the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  it  has  now  lire  n  suppj-^cd  to 
have  existed  for  upwunls  of  a  century:  luie  ii  appeais  liist 
til  lia\e  hecniiie  an  ohjrrt  ut'  ntteiitiun  to  j'hy-ieians. 
and  hence  to  have  spread  slowly  lo  the  Veneliaii  and 
other  northern  provinces.  It  is  distinctly  an  hereditary 
disease ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  it 
to  be  propagated  by  confajjion.  Its  origin  and  prevalence 
are  rather  to  be  refeiri  d  to  the  coiulition  of  poverty  in  wliieh 
the  peasantry,  tlinut;li  the  cuUtvalors  of  one  of  the  most 
fertile  cjuniries  m  Europe,  are  compelled  lo  live.  Their 
ordinary  diet  consists  of  vegetables,  wbich  are  usually  of 
iaferior  quality  and  ill  prepared :  their  bread,  which  is  priu- 
eipally  made  of  maiM,  is  fir  the  most  part  ill-fermented, 
•nd  often  deficient  In  salt.  Tlu  y  rarely  have  any  animal  food, 
and  their  p',.verty  aliun-i  ciUuily  i)iei-liii!e>  the  use  of  the 
wines  of  tlieir  uwn  couiUiy.  biuiilar  uittchedness  is  evi- 
dent ill  iheir  elolhing,  in  their  dwelling.*,  and  in  the  defici- 
ency of  ail  the  cuinniouo  .t  comforts  of  life.  They  are  thus 
oonstaotly  predisposed  tt.  the  attacks  of  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
Mid  especially  are  unlU  for  cxpoMnc  to  the  iuUu*  nrr  of  a 
iNttnuig  ttm  during  licvcro  ai,ticuUural  labour.   Hence  the 


disease  usually  makes  its  first  appearsmy  Trlrcn  thepnam^ 
are  al  iheir  most  active  work,  and  wh<  n  ilu  li.  it  «(  iL^ 
day*  is  increa<;ing  ;  and  hence  it  is  visunlly  fir-i  'liinrttrKjl 
by  a  disease  of  tho  skin,  which  however  Is  but  islighliMi^ 
cation  of  its  future  more  serious  and  varied  efou. 

The  treatment  of  pellagra  oflers  litth!  Hospast  of  t«m« 
so  Ion?  as  tlie  patient  retmins  nnossa  to  ikt  taist  u: 
fluenres  by  which  he  \v.is  reiuleieu  subject  lo  itt»itiv 
The  course  usually  adopted  by  tiic  Italian  phytiriaoi  :.i 
the  patients  who  are  admitted  inU>  tl-<e  hotpitab  »aiib«ru 
allowance  of  wholesome  food,  and  the  adminiitiatm  4 
wine  and  of  tonics  of  various  kmds.  There  tetnt  liUb 
reason  la  doubt  that  if  wluitesumc  fciA  could  bs  cmitiMif 
secured  fbr  the  pour,  the  pellagra  would  speodih  dittf^Hr 
from  all  the  d)stri<  i>  in  which  it  now  so  fatally  preraik 

PELUyRNEUM  (Ornithology),  Mr.  Swiinson'j oa* 
fur  a  ijenus  of  Cralefopodina*,  or  BiilMen.  [McRCiiDsJ 

P£U>KONlTK,  a  mineral  which  eeents  aonnU 
Noekavage.  Fracture  eonehoidal.  HsrdneHl  Brink 
but  not  remarkably  BO.  Colmr  bluish  Wark  Strtiiln:;- 
brown.  Lustre  vitreous,  nearly  dull.  Ojianuc.  Spxri- 
gravity  2'ji:r.  Sulubie  in  lis  (hochlonc  acid;  solution  /  i 
yellT\M>h-^rcen  colour,  aud  contains  phosphoric acul.  ^roi. 
man :iirie-e,  and  copper. 

PELO'PIDAS,  theaonofHippodus.  belong«d(o««<r 
the  principal  families  of  Thebes.    He  distinguitbedtMr 

at  till-  liaiile  uf  Matitineia  (B.C.  3S3),  in  wliieb  theTbrti> 
tuuk  part  uc^  allies  of  the  Lacedtemonians  uihkt  '!« 
Spartan  king  Agesi|M>lis.  In  this  battle  Pelopulni,  In: 
wounded  and  thrown  down,  was  saved  ftm  iletib  1? 
Bpaminonda«,  who  protected  him  with  his  afaicM,  •» 
taming  his  graund  against  the  .\rea<li.ins  until  tl^Lir 
ccdaemonians  came  to  their  relief  and  saved  1»ji;i  t** 
hves.  Kroni  that  time  a  close  frienJstiip  was  rirt::iii«- 
tween  KpamuK  iidas  and  Pelopidas,  which  laite<iullt« 
death  of  the  latier.  When  the  Lacedjnnooiiini  >* 
prised  the  citadel  of  Thebes  and  establi^Md  thcpMit* 
the  ariatoerac}-  in  that  city,  Pclopida-s  wbobdiuMui!* 
popular  party,  retired  t.)  Alliens,  together  with  a  numK^'i 
other  citizens.  Alter  a  time  he  and  his  broibiff  <5^ 
formed  a  plan  with  their  friends  in  Thebes  for  WTia.a. 
and  overthrowing  Uie  oligarchy,  and  restoriag  tbtfm' 
government.  Pclopidasand  some  of  his  fHetinMtii^ 
Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  means  to  enter TMs 
unobserved,  and  wncealed  themselves  in  tbe  buii« 
friend,  from  whence  iln  )  issued  in  the  n^.;ll^  ami  iM^ifip-' 
prised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  party,  put  tii«a  loii^i^ 
The  people  then  rose  in  arms,  and,'  haviii«;  piwu'*'- 
Pclopidas  their  eomnander,  they  obliged  thcSpsnuP'^ 
son  to  surrender  the  citadel  by  capitumtion  («.&  37)^ 

Poloj  idas  soon  al\er  contrived  to  excite  a  vir  b!<^ 
^^jiaitu  aud  Athens,  and  thus  divide  tbe  alttuliJB  a' * 
former  power.    The  war  Ix-lwoen  the  Thcbans 
L^cedscinonians  was  carried  on  for  some  yean  i& 
by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidas,  hav«lgoWi«^* 
advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured  to  eneMtiM  w 
enemy  in  the  open  field  at  Tegyrai  near  OrchoofWia  ^ 
Laee  lirinonians  were  defeatctl,  and  thus  PelopidaiJi**' 
straicd  (or  the  first  time  that  the  armies  of  Sj>arU  w"* 
invincible,  a  fact  wbicli  was  afterwards  confirine'l  '^^ 
battle  of  Leuctra  (n.c.  371 X  in  which  Pelopidsi  i*^^ 
under  the  command  of  his  friend  BpaninendaSi  ip^"" 
NONDAS.]     In  the  yen    't  '^  n.c,  the  two  fri«iil»> 
ap|iointed  two  uf  ilie   iituutarchs  (Plut.,  Pflop^ 
inarched  into   IVl iiiomiesus,  obliged  Argos  «nd  Ar*'-' 
and  olht  r  states  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sfstis,''- 
carried  their  lu*  ursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of 
Having  taken  Messema,  they  invited  tbe  desoepiiii>»* 
its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone  into  exih** 
two  rentiirics  Infore,  to  come  and  repeople  l''*'' 
They  thus  reduced  the  uower  of  Sparta  lo  'b'  ^ 
daries  of  Laconia.    Pelopiuas  and  Epaiinnt  iKli*  ' 
return  to  Thebea,  were  tried  for  liaviog  reuu^  _ 
command  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  ef  their  o6»  ^ 
were  aenuitf  cd.    Pelopidas  was  afterwards  cniployed  tf}^ 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  I'liera;,  who  was  eiidcavouni)gt«'^*j' 
hiiuself  master  of  all  Tlies^alv,  and  he  defeated  hin-  ''JJ 
Thc-sjly  he  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  iq"^ 
between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country  and  ton  of 
tas  11.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy.  H"""? 
seeded  in  this,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  bringi"?  ^  ^.^ 
Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty  youth. 
families  of  Macedouia  as  hostages.   A  y««r  s"*^^ 
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iv«r  IHolemy  murdored  bis  brother  Alexander  and  took 
MissesAioD  or  the  Ihnne.  Pulupuiits,  being  applied  tu  by 
Kt^  fi-ien  ls  oT  ihe  latu  king,  unlisted  a  bund  of  raercc- 
lai  icH,  wliich  he  marched  against  Ptolemy,  who  cn- 

cM-etl  into  nn  agreement  tu  iKe  >;ijvci iiniL-nt  only  m 

ruHt  for  PordiooaSi  a  younger  brother  of  AlLxamlur.  tril  ho 
voM  of  age,  and  lo1wq>  the  allianoe  ofTlivbos ;  iind  he  gave 
A  Pelopidas  bU  own  WD  Pbiloxetius  and  fifly  of  hi»  cum- 
Mtnions  an  hostages.  Son)*  time  af\cr,  Pelopidas,  being  in 
Fiif^sai  V  v-as  treacherously  surprised  and  made  prisoner  by 
\U-\.iij<:  I  of  Plienc,  hut  the  Thebans  sent  E)Kiniinonda& 
V  j)i  an  army,  who  ol)ligeil  the  tvrant  to  releusse  Pelopidas. 
riie  Tbebana  looil  aft«rt  haviag  diaeovend  that  the  Spurtant 
tnd  Atheniuii  had  wmt  amlHumdora  tofloneludean  alliance 
i  ttli  Artaxcrxe^, kiiiK  of  Poi-;;i  Tri  or:  iheirpart  Pelopidas 
o  support  their  own  interest  al  thai  t  ourl.  His  fame  hod 
.rufotled  luui,  unii  in  v.. is  received  by  the  Persians  with 
rreat  honour,  and  Artaxerxca  showed  liitn  peculiar  favour, 
'elopidafl  obtained  a  treaty,  in  wlueh  ilic  Tbcbans  were 
tyl«d  tlM  king'i  bareditiiry  fiieDda,  acd  in  wiiieb  Um  ind*- 
iefid««K!«  of  eaeli  of  the  Cnvtk  statot,  including  Mononit. 
<,  ••  ^  rcr-tipniseJ.  He  thus  disapjuiinted  the  aTobilion  of 
np.iria  uaii  of  Alliens,  which  aiined  al  the  supremacy  over 
ho  rest.  Tin-  Athenians  were  so  enraged  al  this,  that  they 
lut  their  ambassador  Tiiuagoras  to  death  on  his  return  to 
\.tbena.  Pelopidas  after  his  return  was  appointed  to  march 
tgninst  Alexander  of  PhersB,  who  had  oommittod  fresh  en* 
:ruachm0nts  in  Thossaly.  But  while  the  army  was  on  the 
point  of  startins;,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  tixjk  ydare,  whicii 
liaiinayed  the  Thebans.  and  Pelopidas  was  obligud  to  ml  oS 
»Mi  only  300  volunteers,  trusting  to  tho  Thessaiians.  who 
joined  him  ua  the  mRrcb.  Alexander  metbim  with  a  large 
trnty  at  a  plaoe  called  Cynoccpbatis.  Pelopidas,  by  great 
■\erlions.  nithoirgh  his  arm)  wa-.  much  iiiferi<irin  numbers, 
>t)taiiieil  un  udvualuge,  and  tlie  troops  of  Alexander  were 
eu  t  aliitg,  when  PidopidM,  venturing  loo  far  amidst  tbe 
ineray.  was  killed. 

Tbe  grief  of  both  Tlicbans  and  Thessaltans  at  tbis  lots 
was  unbounded  Mbey  paid  apleodid  funeral  honours  to  hit 
remains  Tbe  Tbebans  revenged  his  death  by  sending  a 
fre^h  arnay  sgainst  Alexander,  wlio  was  dafsalMt  and  was 
toon  after  murdered  by  bis  own  wife. 

Pelopidas  was  not  only  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  and 
lucceftsful  commanders  of  bis  age,  but  ba  and  bis  friend 
Bpaminondas  rank  among  the  most  estimiMe  public  man 
ofanlieiit  Greece. 

(Plutarch,  Pelopidas;  Xeiioplum,  Ilelle/iicu;  Pausaniai, 
ix.  13,  &c.) 

PELOPONNESIAN  WAR  is  the  name  given  to  tho 
great  contest  totvaan  Atbens  and  her  allies  on  the  one 
tide,  and  ibe  Peloponnasian  aonfederacy,  headed  by  i^rta. 
on  tbe  other,  which  lasted  ftom  431  to  404  8.C.  The  poli- 
tic il  state  of  Grer  r  nt  tiie  commencement  of  the  war  has 
Li  t  11  briotly  desrriiic  l  under  Grkkce  [vol.  xi.,  p.  427],  The 
war  was  a  con&e()Uonce  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Sparta 
md  Alliens  re^rded  each  other,  as  states  each  of  which 
wa<i  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Oreaee^  as  tha  beads  respect- 
ively of  tbe  Dorian  and  Ionian  races,  and  as  patrons  of  the 
two  opposite  forms  of  civil  government,  oligarchy  and  de- 
iB  u  :a  ,     The  war  was  eagerly  desired  by  a  strong  party  in 
«^.u  oi  those  states;  but  it  was  neeessary  to  find  an  occa- 
sion for  commencing  hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  for 
thirty  years  bad  h^n  concluded  between  Atbens  and 
Sparta  in  the  year  n-c  443.  Soeh  an  occasion  was  pre- 
sented by  the  uffairs  of  Comyra  and  Potidnc-a.    In  a  quarrel 
which  soon  beeamc  a  war  between  Coniith  and  Corcyra,  re- 
specting Epidaniiiu*.  a  colony  of  the  latter  state  (h.c.  436), 
the  Corcyreans  appliod  to  Athens  fur  assi^ttance.  Their 
request  was  grant«M,  as  for  as  the  conclusion  of  a  defeiisivo 
all laoee  between  Athens  andCori^ra,and  an  Athenian  ileet 
vas  Mnt  to  their  aid,  which  however  soon  engaged  in  active 
hii«tilittes  ag^ainst  the  Corinthians. 

Potidaja,  on  the  isthmus  of  Puilene,  was  a  Corinthian 
<^lony,  and  even  after  its  subjection  to  Athens  continued 
to  receive  every  year  from  Corinth  certain  functionaries  or 
ofTiconi  iiwictifuovpyoi).  Tho  Athenians,  suspecting  that 
tlio  Polidteans  were  inclined  to  join  in  a  revolt  to  which 
Perdiceaa,  king  of  Macedon,  was  instigating  the  towns  of 
Cliukidkce,  rei|iiired  them  to  dismias  the  Corinthian  func- 
liviwru-s,  atid  to  give  other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The 
Polidwans  refu&eil,  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Clialcidian 
ittwiu,  revolted  (torn  Atlieit%  and  received  aid  from  Co- 
nnUi,  Tbe  AlbeniAoa  le&t  on  cspedttion  ogaiust  theni. 


and.  after  defeating  tbem  in  battlej  laid  siege  lo  Potidca 
(a.c.  432). 

The  C»)rinthian^  now  ohtainod  a  mot  f  ing  of  llu>  r.  !<ipnn- 
nesian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  in  which  the)  cuuipluiued  of 
the  con<hict  of  Athens  wilh  regard  to  Ojrcyra  and  PolidrT-a. 
After  uiher.s  of  the  allies  had  brought  their  charges  against 
Atheni,  and  after  some  Athenian  envoys,  who  happerad  to 
be  in  tbe  city,  bad  defended  tbe  conduct  of  their  state,  the 
Spartans  first,  and  aftenroids  all  the  allies,  decided  that 
Athens  had  broken  thetruce,  andtll^rc.^oh  ed  upon  iniiiu  - 
dmte  war:  king  Archidamus  alone  recommended  sumo 
delay.  I  u  the  interval  neceiisary  for  preparation,  nn  attempt 
was  made  to  throw  the  hlameof  commencing  hostilities  upon 
the  Athenians,  by  sending  three  several  emnisies  to  Atbens 
with  demands  of  such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  nrroptHl 
In  the  assembly  which  was  held  at  Athens  to  :;ivp  a 
Inial  an.swcr  to  these  demands,  Perirl.^s.  who  vMisnow  a(  the 
height  of  his  power  [Pbricles],  urged  the  people  to  engage 
in  tlie  war,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  (he  conduct  of  it.  He 
advised  tHao  people  to  bring  ail  their  moveable  property  from 
Ae  eountry  into  tbe  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the  ravages 
of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  provoked 
to  give  them  battle  with  inferioi  numbers,  but  to  expend 
all  their  streir^th  upon  their  navy,  which  might  he  em- 
ployed in  carr)°tng  tbe  war  into  the  enemies*  teiritory,  and 
m eolleeting supplies  ftem  tbe  subje<rt  states;  and  further, 
not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the  war  lasted.  H  is 
advice  was  adopted,  and  the  spartan  envoys  were  sent  home 
with  a  refusal  of  tlieir  ilomand?,  but  \Mtl)  an  offer  to  refer 
the  matters  in  differenct,*  lo  un  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  no  intcntinn  of  accepting;. 
After  tbis  tbe  luual  peaceful  inteieoune  between  the  rival 
states  «ai  ditnmtinned. 

Thucydides  (ii.  1)  dates  the  bjginninff  of  the  ■n'nr  fmm 
the  early  t'prin;,'  of  the  year  431  tlie  fiftccnlh  of  tlie 
thirty  years'  truce,  when  a  party  of  Thebans  made  an  at- 
tempt, which  at  first  succeeded,  but  was  ultimately  defi  aled, 
to  surprise  Plaltca.  ITie  truce  being  thus  openly  bn  ken. 
boUi  parties  addressed  themselves  to  tbe  war.  The  Pclo- 
ponnesinn  oonfedersey  included  all  tbe  states  of  Pcloporf- 
nesus,  except  Achica  (which  joined  them  afterT\ aids j  and 
Argos,  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris,  Phuc-», 
Locris,  Boeotia,  the  island  of  Leuras,  and  the  cities  of  Am- 
braeia  and  Anactorium.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians  were 
Cbios  and  Lesboii  besides  Samos  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  iT?'.^i  an  which  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  (Tliera 
and  Melns,  which  were  still  independent,  remained  iiculral). 
Platcpa,  the  Meiseniaii  colony  in  Naupactus,  the  m-.ijotity 
of  the  Acainanians.  Corcyra,  Zacynthiis,  und  thu  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  on 
tlie  Hellespont.  The  retoarees  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in  her 
land  forces,  wbieb  however  consisten  of  oontin£;ents  from 
the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  limited ;  the  Sporlann 
were  also  defirient  in  money.  The  Athenian  strenplh  lay  in 
tlieir  fleet,  which  was  nianned  chieliy  by  foreign  sailors, 
w  hom  the  wealtli  that  they  collected  ftom  their  alhes  enabled 
Ihem  to  pay. 

Thucydides  informs  us  that  the  causeof  tlie  Lsoediemonians 
was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professed  to  be  deliverers  of 

Greece,  wiiilc  the  Athenians  were  fi^litinp  in  defence  of  on 
empire  which  hud  become  odious  through  their  tyraiiiiy, 
and  to  which  the  slates  which  yet  rctainc<l  their  indopen' 
dence  feared  to  be  brought  into  subjection. 

Tn  the  summer  of  tbe  year  481  b.c,  the  Peloponncsiane 
invaded  .\rtira  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  king 
ofSparia.    Their  progress  was  slow,  as  Archidamus,  their 
commander,  a])i>ears  to  have  been  still  anxious  to  try  what 
could  be  done  by  intimidating  the  Athenians  before  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities.    Yet  their  pre^e^ce  was  found  to  bo 
a  greater  calamity  than  the  people  had  anticipated;  and 
when  Arebidamas  made  bis  apnearanco  at  Acharnas.  they 
began  loudly  to  demand  to  he  led  out  to  hatlle.  Periclca 
firmly  adhered  to  his  pilan  of  defence,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesiaiis  rcturne<l  home.    Uefore  th.'ir  dci>arlure  the  Alhiv 
nians  bod  sent  out  a  fleet  of  one  liunUreil  s.nl,  w  inch  was 
joined  by       Cor^sn  ships,  to  waste  the  enacts  of 
poonesus;  and  towards  the  autumn  Pcncles  led  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  tbe  eily  into  Megaris.  v,^^^.^, 
he  laid  waste.    In  the  same  summer  the  Athenians 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  .ligina  from  their 
which   tluy  colonised  with  Athenian  settlers.     i,^  y^^^ 
winter  tlwre  was  »  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  wbo 
bod  Mien  in  the  war»  and  Pericles  piDnounced  ov«»t 
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an  oration,  the  substance  of  which  i&  preserved  by  Tbucy- 
dide-'i  (ii.  .(.■)  I'll. 

In  the  t'uiiuwtng  suiumcr  (u.c.  430)  the  Pelui>unn«hii»ii» 
a|;aill  invaded  Attua  under  Arclndamus,  who  now  entirely 
kid  Mide  the  forbcaraoce  wUicb  be  bad  sbova  tbc  year 
tierora.  and  left  eearcdy  a  comer  of  the  land  nnravage<l. 
This  inviiii  m  lasted  forty  days.  In  tin."  nie.nitiiue  a  f;iM-\ous 
peiatiluucoi  bruiie  out  in  Athens,  and  raged  with  llio  m  n-c 
virulence  on  account  of  the  crowded  stale  of  the  city.  Oi 
thi«  terribUi  visitation  Thucfdidea,  who  biuuelf  was  a  suf- 
ferer. ha«  leA  a  minute  and  appanntly  faithAil  description 
(ii.  46,  &e.).  The  murmurs  of  the  veople  against  Pericles 
Vrere  renewed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  call  an  aseembly  to 
defoud  h;>  jHiii  v.  IIi-  sucroiruil  -^o  far  as  to  prevcniany  over- 
tures for  \)ti3.cc  being  tnaiU  the  Laredtciuonianii,  but  be 
liiniself  was  fined,  though  itnmediately  aflerwards  lie  was  re- 
elected general.  Wbile  tbe  PeloponoeaiaDsi  were  in  Atiica, 
Peridea  led  a  fleet  to  tnvage  the  eoaeu  of  Peloponueciu.  In 
the  wititpr  of  lliii  vt'ar  Pjliilifa  surrendered  to  the  Athe- 
nian>  on  i'.ivouraij'io  tuniis.    (Tliucsd.,  ii.  70.) 

'I'lii;  next  VL-ar  (,)(.(.  .  -JJ'i),  instfiid  iii\;nlitii;  Attica,  tlio 
Pelopotineiimns  laid  Muge  to  Platteo.  Tbe  brave  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants  forced  tbmr  enemiet  to  convert  the  gic)>e 
into  a  blockade,  in  tbe  mom  MuaaMr  ra  inmion  of  Aear- 
nania  by  the  Ambiaeians  and  a  body  of  Peloponnesun 
troops  was  repulst  'l :  and  a  htno  IVlopunnoNiaii  fk-ot,  which 
was  to  have  joined  m  the  atuck  on  Acanuuia,  wa^t  twice 
defeated  by  Pbormion  in  tbe  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
An  expedition  >enl  by  tbe  Atbenians  against  tlie  revolted 
Chaleidian  tovni  was  defcated  with  f^reat  loss. 

In  llie  preceding  year  (n.c  430)  the  Atbenians  bad  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odryia?,  m 
Thracf.  and  Pordicc-as,  kiiiir  <>l  Maccduii,  itii  uhich  occasion 
Sitalces  had  protuii9t.d  u>  aid  the  Atheniaii.->  (u  5ubdue  their 
revolted  enacts  in  Chalcidice.  He  now  coiU  cied  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  vitb  wbiob  be  first  iavadad  Mav^dflnia,  to 
revengv  the  breioh  of  eertain  pfomiietwhiehFtidieeaa  bad 
niadn  to  him  tlie  \  Wfoit.',  and  aAerwards  laid  wa-^tc  the 
territory  of  tlu'  Lha1ci<l;,iiis  untl  ButtieaiM)  but  be  did  not 
attempt  tu  i  odu<'<-  any  of  tlio  Greek  citiet.  About  tbe  mid* 
die  of  this  year  Porictes  died. 

Tbe  invasion  of  Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  lunuer 
(42^iu.c.);  and  immediately  afterwards  all  Let-bos,  except 
Metbymne,  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene,  The  Mytikn:pans  begged  aid  from  Sjiai  la,  w  hith 
Was  promised,  and  ihey  were  admitted  into  the  i^paiittU 
•Uiance.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  tbe  Pluttcans, 
tmountine  to  22(1.  made  tbeir  <ee«M  from  tbe  besieged  oily 
in  the  niffbt,  and  took  refbge  in  AtheiH. 

In  thf -nimm'-T  of  4..'7  ibf  Peloponncsian?  again  invaded 
Attica,  while  ihcv  sciil  a  Ikct  of  foi ly  two  i^allcys,  under 
Alcidas,  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene.  Before  the  llect  arrived 
Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidas.  after  a  little  delay. 
Kailed  home.  In  an  assembly  wbicb  was  Iwld  ftt  Athens  {>> 
decide  on  tbe  fate  of  the  MytileBBaoi^  it  «m  resolved,  at 
the  instigation  of  Oleon,  tbat  all  the  adalt  oitiiena  thouM 
be  put  todcaili,  ami  the  women  ami  eliililrcii  iiiaile  slaws; 
but  this  barbttiM.is  decree  was  rtiuialed  lUo  next  day. 
[Clkon.]  The  l  ul  l  of  ilu'  I.cKhians  (except  those  of  Me- 
tbyninei  was  seued.  and  divided  among  Atbenian  citizens, 
to  whom  tbe  inhabitants  paid  a  rent  mtheoccunation  of 
their  former  properly.  In  tho  same  summer  the  PlatiP:»ris 
surrendered  :  they  were  massacred. and  their  city  was  gut  ii 
up  to  tho  TlieSaiis,  who  tazcd  it  to  ihe  <jround. 

In  the  yeai  42i>  the  I.,uceda?iuoniaus  were  deterred  frara 
invading  Attica  by  earthquakes.  An  expeilition  against 
yliiolia.  under  tbe  AtbenlBD  general  Danseatlienee,  com- 
pletely failed;  bnt  afterwards  Denraethenes  and  the  Acer- 

iianian>  niulorl  the  Amhracians,  who  nearly  all  perislieil. 
In  tliL>  wialei-  (426-6)  the  Allienians  purified  the  island  of 
Dt  los.  as  an  acknowiedgemeiiit  toApoUo  t»  tbe  cessation 
of  the  plague. 

At  the  betpnnin^  of  the  summer  of  426  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  invaded  Attica  fur  tbe  fifth  time.  At  the  same 
time  the  Atlienians,  who  had  long  directed  their  thoughts 
towards  Sicily,  >'  Ut  a  tleet  to  aid  the  Leontini  iii  a 
war  with  Syracuse.  Deuiosthcncs  accompanied  this  Ucel, 
io  order  to  act  as  occasion  might  offer  on  the  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  fortified  Pylus  on  tbe  coast  of  Messenia»  the 
northern  headland  of  the  modern  bay  of  Navarino.  In  the 
course  of  tho  operations  which  were  undertaken  to  dislodge 
him,  a  body  of  Lacedasmoiiians,  including  several  Qolde 
SpMtansb  gut  bhMktded  in  tb«  olMtd  «f  SpbwteriRat  tlia 


mouth  of  the  bay.  and  were  ultimttely  taken  priwntrrs  lT 
L'leon  and  Demosthtnes.    [Clv-  v  ]  »    ;  in-iMitivi 

by  a  cidony  of  Nfe^seniuns,  lu  oi'J<-i  to  auaoy  the  Sparuu 
After  this  event  th  '  Athenians  engaged  in  vigirou^  nfffn. 
sive  operations,  uf  which  tbe  most  important  wa^  tbe  r;i> 
ture  «r  the  island  of  Cythera  by  Nieie«.  early  in  b.c.  i:; 
Thi>  surninor  however  the  Arheniaiis  s;ilV,  ai  l  soiiii«rev,n>i 
m  Bu:olu,  wUcro  they  lost  the  bat  lie  uf  Uwliua,  aiiiiu:i  tlit 
<  oasts  of  Mace»lonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brasidas  Hn  .i^ 
other  exploits  took  Ampbipolts.  [Bbasioas;  THtjCTDUn&j 
Tbe  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  was  abandoMil,afl« 
-ome  operaiioiis  of  no  great  importance,  in  eonse<|ueniT  if 
a  ^I'neral  pacification  of  Um  island,  which  *»*  e^<M 
through  tbe  influeooe  «r  Hermoerates,  a  eitimn  «f  Si- 
racuse. 

In  tho  year  4S3,  a  year's  truce  was  coacludeil  Wtven 
Sparta  and  Athens,  with  a  view  m  a  lasting  |ieace.  Hm^Ii 
ties  were  renewed  in  422.  and  Cleon  was  sent  to  cope  till 

Erasidas.  who  had  coulinucd  his  nperatitnjs  eveo  dun  r 
the  Iriiec.  A  battle  was  fought  between  ihe»c  gerifnl- ii 
Aiu])hi]iol;5,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the  ^Vihiniani  uj 
amply  compensated  by  the  duublo  deliverance  whccliUH 
experienced  in  tbe  deaths  both  of  Cleon  an<l  Bniija 
In  tbc  following  year  (4*JI)  Nicias  succeeded  in  ncpiiiti^ 
a  ])eBce  with  S)>arta  for  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  eUdiiiBt, 
a  mutual  restitution  of  comiue-l-.  inailo  chiriii;:  tl:e  war,  d 
tbe  release  of  tbc  prisoners  lakcu  at  .Sphucteria.  hs 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta,  exciptfle 
Bcaotians,  Corinthians.  Eleans,  and  Meganaiis. 

This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  «!•  ^ 
sooner  rnncluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sj'ana  'ui 
!iut  the  ])ower  to  fulfil  her  promises,  and  Atheiu  insiMci 
their  )H'i  lonnam  e.  The  jeali/iisy  of  the  other  stites 
excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliuuce  whieii  waa  conchulcl  1)o;tivi 
Sparta  and  Athens  imme<liately  after  the  jieacc;  vd  :s- 
tngues  were  eommenced  for  the  formation  of  s  snm- 
fbderaey  with  Argos  at  the  head.  An  attempt  «atiBaj»» 
draw  Sparta  inloallinnre  wilh  Ar'^n<i,  hut  it  failoii.  .As* 
lar  overture  subsequend)  made  to  Alhii;Ui.nje>  wiUibelivrs^'- 
cess,  chiefly  through  an  artifice  of  AlcibiatK  v  h  j  w^^  i;  it 
head  uf  a  large  party  hostile  tu  the  peace,  aud  tbc  Atiuait' 
concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive  with  Aigo^EU 
undMantinea  for  100  years (b.c.  420).  [ALCiiii\t>Ei.]liA< 
year  4 1 8  the  Argire  confederacy  was  broken  up  by  l)i«ird<4* 
at  the  h;iHle  of  M.mlinea,  and  a  pi-are,  -lU'lsO' 
anee,  was  made  between  Sparta  and  Argc>s.  la  ibe  ujr  -1* 
an  expe<lition  was  undertaken  by  the  AthenMn*  s^;  it 
Melos,  which  bad  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The  iii^an 
surrendered  at  discretion :  all  the  males  who  bsd  •liiiw 
manhood  were  put  to  death;  the  \vi  men  and  cbilJn!n»<i» 
made  slaves;  and  subscqueialy  five  bundrcil  Mhson 
colonists  were  sent  to  occu]  y  the  island.    (Thtifjil.*  •  ^ 

The  fifty  years'  peace  was  nut  considered  at  an  ti'- 
thnugh  its  terms  bad  been  broken  on  both  si<icj,  liil  i^' 
year  415,  when  the  Athenians  undertook  ibetr  aua^"^ 
expedition  to  Sicily.  [ALCiniADRs;  SvRaevss.}  After  ik 
failure  of  that  expedition  (u  c    )  1  i),  the  war  became ilf 
pari  nf  Athens  a  struggle  for  existence ;  but  evt'ii  liii'i 
put  forth  energies  which  mi^hl.  have  saved  her,  but  (u: 
own  infatuation  and  the  gold  wbicb  her  cuemie!> 
from  Persia.   The  events  of  the  war,  from  On*  r^i"-'' 
the  battle  of  Notium  (n.c.  407),  hare  been  relsteU"* 
Alcibi  vdes.   The  Spartans  hud  now.  by  the  aid  of  n''"'* 
gold,  obtained  a  He.  t   ^^,tll  \'.Wic\  the\  <  ul-l  c>ipf 'J" 
Athens  on  her  own  element,    in  the  year  -lOfi.CMw"' 
h.id  been  appointed,  with  nine  other  generalsi.  to 'i^'""'^ 
Alcibiades.  was  blocltaded  in  tlie  harbour  of  M>  ij!(^n<^ '  V*;' 
Spartan  admiral  Catlieralidas.    His  colleague*  sa-i'^ 
his  as.sistaui  e,  an  l  completely  defeated!  the  Spart.i»*^ 
haiile  of  AryiiiusEB.     The  Spartans  now  inaJc  O**""^ 
for  peace,  which  were  rejected  by  the  AtheiiiaBSStn* 
stieation  of  a  demagogue  named  Cleopboii.  , 

In  tbe  blowing  year  (u.c  405)  L)sanJer  was  arr*^  f: 
to  the  command  of  the  Laeedeemoniati  Heel.  (bvsA^';'^ 
He  attacked  the  .Athenians  at  /Esospoiauii  oa 
poiU  at  a  uiuiiioiit  when  they  wlh'  oiT  tl.Jr  -ujW,*^ 


entirely  destroyed  their  fleet.    '1  ins  i>low  lu  efft^' 
the  war.    Lysaiider  sailed  to  Athens  re<  eiving    -  ^ 
the  submissioa  of  the  allies,  and  blockaded  the  i^ii)-  ^  ' 
surrendered  after  a  few  montlis  (b.c.  404).  on  K'"^  "Jj 

totetl  by  Siiiiita  with  a  view  of  iiiatiiii- 

ally  by  giving  ihe  asciiudaucy  lu  the  state  to  tLeoW*"^ 

porty.  [AarumO 
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The  history  of  the  I'floponnesiati  War  was  writlen  hy 
hiicyJitlc!>,  upon  whu»c  accuracy  a»d  impartiaUty,  as  far 
t  hii  narrative  goes,  wc  may  plnc«  tbe  fitlint  ^pandeuce. 
lis  history  Aods  abruptly  in  the  year  '311  b.c.  For  the 
ibt  of  the  war  tro  ha\n  to  folluw  Xcnophon  and  Diodorua. 
lie  value  of  Xcnyphon'h  liist  i-.  i;n;  ai;<  il  by  hil  pr^tt- 
cos.  uiid  that  of  Uiodwriis  by  lus  cuieicSbHesiS. 

rELOPUiNNE'SUS  (n»\<.Ti;»»'.;ffot),  that  is, 'tlie  islan«l 
'TeluiiS,'  the  aalient  natne  o(  the  Morea,  derived  its  naiDe 
om  Pelops,  'vbo  is  siid  by  later  Greek  my  tho1o|i^ists  to  bave 
:f  11  of  i*hryyiau  cri^in.  Thti^  yd.d,  ^  (i,  n)  -irn|ily  nh-MVf  s 
lal  he  came  from  As.ia,  aiul  bioui^hi  i,icat  uculih  «ith  him. 

e  laarriwd  Hipi)(»ilameia.  llic  daughter  of  CKnomaus,  king 
'  I'tsa  in  Eli>,  ami  succeeded  to  his  kiiigdoia.    He  id  said 

Dave  subscciiiciilly  extended  his  dominions  over  many  of 
le  districts  boideiiiig  uikhi  EUs.  whence  the  wliolw  country 
5faii'.cJ  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.    Agaiuemnou  and 

i  lie  word  i'elopohuesus  does  not  o<'eur  in  Homer.  The 
..  i:ial  itaiuo  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  Apia 
loiQ.  L  170:  ill  49),  and  was  so  called,  aceordiBg  to 
I»chy!us  (iSu; f)^.,  '26f}),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  ac- 
irdiiiy  to  Pii  .-;ii:.n>  <  ii.  '>.  ■I^  5),  from  Apis.a  son  ofTekhin 
id  de!<coiidaiii  ul  ^h^micu^.  When  .Aigo*  had  the  supre- 
ary,  iho  pomii^ula,  acroidins:  to  Sirabo  (viii.  37 1),  was 
uieiiuics  called  Argod ;  and  indeed  Uooier  fceeros  lo  use 
u  term  Argos  in  some  cases  as  including  tbe  whole penin- 
la.    (Tbucyd.,  i.  9.) 

Herodotus  Toekoned  fviit.  7.1)  Peloponnesus  to  contain 
veil  ditiVrcnt  tin-  A  rf.uii.ui-,  Cuuniaiis,  Arluvun -, 

vnans, /liiolians,  DrjoPes,  and  Lcmniaus  ;  liie  four  last 
'iwhtch  tribes,  he  says,  bad  migrated  fron:  otiier  countries, 
lit  the  three  former  wen  indigenouSb  We  know  however, 
om  the  traditions  in  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pausanias, 
•  V.  I-  Ai  li:i  uii,s  \v,  ie  iniminranfs.  [Ach.«ans.] 
ill  ijio  nine  ol  TliurvUdes  (i.  Ikii  ihe  Peloponnesus  np- 
<  ars  to  have  boon  divuU  'l  mio  five  parts,  namely,  Laconica, 
Ivitaenia,  Aricohs,  Achtea,  and  Arcadia;  but  in  that  case, 
»  Pausanias  has  roiuarkcd  (v.  1,  $  l),  Ehs,  which  fur  many 
-is'jns  ought  to  be  made  a  separate  division,  must  haw 
ei)  included  in  Achtca  or  Arcadia.  Pausnmas  treated 
i*elopoiiiies.us  in  seven  fiepamte  books,  namely,  the  Co- 
iitliiac;!,  which  includes Corinthia  and  Ari;«hs;  Laconica, 
It --.i.'iiica,  Eliaca,  Aehaiea,  and  Arcadica.    Mudern  writers 
»uaUy  inako  six  divisions,  Achoia,        Arcadia,  Argolis, 
kcoiiira,  and  Mss&enia,  to  which  Sieyonia  or  Oorintbia  is 
inidimYS  "'Id'  d. 

The  aiiiiciii.  hislorV  of  Peloponnesus  forms  part  of  the 
ii»t:>ry  ot  Greece.  [Gueece,  and  tlie  rererciiccs  theio 
veil  J    Tbo  phy^iical  jceugraphy  of  the  countrv  is  given 

ndoi  MoRBA,  ACHJBA,  AHCAD1A,Am10S,  EU%  LACONICA, 

ad  MtssfcNlA. 
PKLOPS.  [PKLOPONNF^t's] 

I'KLO'RIS,  Poll's  tinnic  for  ihv  nr^iiiiul  «f  theOystbn, 
ri  pcilv  so  cal!v.-d,  (htr  -n.    [  Pi  i  i  iMK.t  J 

PKhOUONTA.  Ukr  i  s  ume  for  a  form  of  Nctit,  JV^Ta 
'eioronta  of  autburs.  [NttHtTiu.it.] 

PKLO'RUS,  Do  Montlbrt's  name  f>r  •genu*  of  micro- 

-1  1-  Formtiintr  )•  1. 

I'KLVIS.    [Man;  Ski  lkp: n.] 

PELU'SIUM.  [EoYiT.] 

PEMBERTON,  HENRY,  was  born  at  lyindon  in  the 
•Mr  1694.  After  studjin^  the  classics  under  Mr.  Jo!m 
Vard,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  ia  Qresbam  College, 
•  attended  the  lectures  of  Boerhaave  In  tbo  university  of 
.^y<l!  11,  ;uul  al^o  resided  some  time  ut  Pun-,  when-  hi*  at- 
iiuiou  v^as  directed  to  anatomical  inanipulmi  n,  iti  which 
«  appears  to  have  cxt'clled.  About  this  time  also  he  be- 
uoic  a  student  m  St.  Thomas's  Uospllal.  London,  in  order 
nore  eRbctaaliy  to  qualify  himself  for  the  medical  profbs- 
;;iii,  which  he  was  afterwards  precluded  fr mi  l  j!l.i\ni>L^  Ijy 
l^e  delicate  state  of  his  hcallh.  In  171'.'  ilie  uiuviVbUy  ol 
v'}  den  conferred  upt  u  hiin  the  dej'ic*'  uf  d  ctor  of  medi- 
^ne,  on  which  occasion  he  read  his  inaugural  dissertation 
iittlttad  *  Do  FaealUtto  Oculi  ad  diversas  Rcmm  Oompu* 
Sfutn  Distautiasae«ec«mmodanle,'Lugd.  Bat,  1719,  4to., 
<fA  tonft!iue<l  his  fKendsbtp  with  Rierhaave.  which  con- 
muod  iminterrtiptedly  till  the  death  of  the  lat'.^'.  in  17.;s. 

V  he  succeeded  Dr.  Woodwanl  a.s  professor  of  physic 
II  CJrcshaiii  Colle-^e.  when  he  (  onuneticed  u  course  of  lec- 
vire$  oti  rlicmislry,  which  wer«  published  by  his  friend  Dr. 
lanics  Witeon  in  1771,  Londoh,  Sw.  At  ft  later  period  be 
was  iMiQested  by  the  CoHege  of  Fbystcians,  of  which  be  wee 


early  elocfod  a  ftUow,  to  remodel  tlu  ir  P:i;irrnnr;.poL'ia  of 
which,  m  an  improved  foim,  be  putl  -hed  a  translation  in 
1746,  London,  8vo.    He  died  9lh  Apnl,  1771. 

Although  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medicine  bad  been 
bis  chief  objects  of  study,  there  were  probably  few  depart- 
ments  of  science  in  which  hedid  u  .t  ji  is-e^-  m  r->  ilmn  urdi- 
nnry  knowledge.  This  was  partuulaiiy  the  caao  lu  ibe  ma- 
thematics and  astronomy,  with  which  his  writings  show  that 
he  bad  considerable  acquaintance.  Besides  editing  the  edi« 
tion  of  Newton's  *  IMncipia'  which  appeared  in  I7S6,  be 
pnldrslT  1. —  1 ,  •  Epistpla  ad  Ainicuni  dr  ('>>:e«:i  Invcntis,* 
L^jiidisn.  1  r.!i,  Ito. :  -,  '  ^'lewof  Sir  lisuiic  Newlon's  Ptuloso- 
phy,'  London,  172n.  4io. :  mul  J,  'Lectures  on  Physio- 
logy,* London.  I73;i,  bvo.  His  communications  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Ro>al  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  admitted 
a  fellow,  6ib  December,  1720,  extend  from  voh  .12  to  vol. 
62,  and  among  them  maybe  noticed,  1.*  Remarks  on  an 
Exiirnniont  by  which  it  ha>  been  atteaiptci]  to  .-.Iica  ihu 
falsity  of  the  comuiun  ojiiiiiuii  respectina;  ibe  loice  of  bodies 
in  motion,*  1723  ;  2,  'On  the  Locus  for  three  and  four  lines, 
<%lebrated  among  the  anticut  Georoeiers,'  1763;  3,'  Kep- 
ler's Method  of  computing  the  Moon's  Parallaxes  in  Solar 
Eciijises  demoiistrateil  ana  extcndol  to  nil  ds'^ircs  of  hiti- 
tuelc,'  1771 ;  4,  '  Geoiuetrical  Solutiuiis  of  lUreo  celebiated 
Astronomical  Pmblems,*  1772,  &c  Amuiif;  the  MSS.  found 
by  bis  executors  were — 1,  'History  of  Trigonometry;*  2, 
•CJommcnt  on  Newton's  Principifl ;'  3,  *  Treatise  on  Spherics 
and  Sncrical  Projections;'  4.  *  Dissertation  on  the  Screw  of 
Archimedes  ;'  5, '  Principles  of  Mercator's  and  Middle  Lati- 
tude Sniling;*  and  some  others  enumcratefl  in  Dr.  Hut- 
lou's  '  Dictionai-y.'  His  hbrary  coulauied  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  mathematical  works,  a  largo  proportion  of  which  was 
purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  libra^  of  the  Abbi  Galleisr 
which  took  plaee  during  his  stay  in  Paris.  The  whole  of 
them,  together  with  those  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wilson,  wore 
sold  by  auction  soon  after  his  death.  The  number  of  loia 
was  3885,  ond  the  gross,  pmeeeds  70J/.  17*.  (yd.  (See  Cata- 
logup,  with  price  of  each  lot  annexed,  in  the  library  of  ibe 
British  Museum.) 

(Hutton's  Dicti'mary ;  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Grfsham 
Prnfexsorx ;  Thomson's  History  of  the  Hoyal  Suciety,  &c.) 

PEMBROKE  LOLl.Kt.K.  OXFORD,  was  founded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sevonteenth  century,  on  the  Eite  of 
Broadgate  liall,  an  ancient  seminary  for  students  of  the 
civil  and  canon  law.  It  originally  belonged  lo  tlie  priory  of 
St.  Frideswide,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  place  where 
the  iiavices  of  ihot  house  recotved  their  fii-^t  rdiicati.jn.  It 
was  long  known  by  the  name  of  Se^nm  Huii,  oi  eo.ru|iily 
Segreve  Hall.  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Broad- 
gate,  from  the  widthof  its  entrance.  It  was  one  of  the  pur- 
eha^es  which  Wolseyaltaclied  to  his  intended  college,  at^ 
at  the  dissolution  was  confirmed  to  Clu  ist-Cburcb  by  King 
Henry  VIII..  its  rent  being  then  valued  at  no  more  thou 
thirteen  shilUn;;^  and  four  pence.  Dr. -Ti  hn  Budden,  (be 
last  principal  ot  Broadgate  Hall,  died  r.i  16il>. 

Tfaenew  fbundaiion  took  place  a  few  years  aHer  this,  in 
conscquenee  of  a  bequest  uom  Thomas  Tesdulc,  Esq.,  of 
('lytnpton  in  Oxfoidshufe.  Mr.  Tesdole^ having  bequeathed 
5000/.  to  )iurc!m.-c>  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  certain 
fellows  and  schohirs  iruu  tlie  free-school  of  Abingdon  in 
any  of  tlie  colleges  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Abbot,  orchbishop  of 
C;tiiierbury,and  tbeotber  trustees,  intended  at  first  to  place 
this  fuuntlation  in  ^liol  College ;  and  preparations  were 
made,  and  even  a  portion  of  building  wa^  undertaken,  at 
Baliol  College  for  the  reception  and  residence  of  Tosdale'a 
scholars.  The  design  however  not  ha\  ing  been  eari  it  d  into 
full  effect,  they  determined  to  found  a  new  college  on  the 
site  of  Broadgate  Hall,  and  in  tbo  meanliiac  estates  were 
purchased  for  the  endowment  in  Berkshire  and  Wiltshire. 
'I*he  plan  was  now  assfated  by  a  second  bcnefiietor,  Richard 
Wi^litwi.k.  B.D.,  some  time  of  Baliol  Col^e^e,  und  afteiwards 
rector  of  East  Ibley  in  Berkshire,  who  eugas^od  lo  make 
over  some  estates  in  aid  of  the  endowiuent. 

The  corporation  of  Abingdon  next  petitioned  the  king  that 
he  would  eonslitute  a  college  within  Broadgate  Hall  wbkh 
was  accordingly  done  by  letters-patent,  dated  June  22,  1624, 
the  said  college  to  be  known  by  the  n  i.nie  of 'The  master, 
frlluvNs.  and  scliolars  uf  the  coUe;  .  i  I'.iu  I'loke,  ill  tlie  uni- 
versity ofOxford.  ofthe  foundalii  ii  <i|  Knur  .Jaine>.  at  ihe  tost 
and  charges  of  Thomos  Tesdalo  and  Richard  Wighiwick.' 
It  received  the  name  of  Pembroke  from  W  ilhsiu  Herbert, 
call  ef  Pembroke,  then  chaneelbr  of  the  uaiversity,  whoM 
ipleieal  was  UbetaUy  employed  in  its  eslabUsI  tio«itt  i  and  it 
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consibted  of  ten  fellows  and  scholars  besides  the  master. 
Four  of  the  fellows  ofTesdale's  foundation  are  to  b«  cliusen 
from  his  relatives  ;  two  of  Wif;htwick*8  must  be  cither  re- 
lated tu  him  or  bear  thu  same  name.  The  rest  are  elected 
from  the  free-school  at  Abingdon. 

Ouo  fellowship,  to  be  held  by  a  native  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey,  was  founded  by  King  Charles  I.,  in  1636.  Sir 
John  Benct,  K.B.,  afterwards  Lord  Ossulstone,  endowed 
two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships,  about  the  year  1672, 
to  wh.ch  all  members  of  the  college  and  others  are  eligible 
who  are  not  already  on  some  foundation  ;  and  Sir  John 
Philipps,  Bart.,  founded  one  fellowship  and  one  scholarship 
in  i74'J.  Several  scholarships  and  exhibitions  have  also 
been  added  by  other  benefactors.  The  foundation  at  present 
con!>isls  of  a  master,  fourteen  fellows,  and  twenty-nine 
scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Hie  total  number  of  members 
whose  names  are  on  the  books  of  the  college  is  a  hundred 
and  eighty. 

The  benefices  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  are,  the  rec- 
tories of  Stilford  in  Essex,  Coin  St.  Dennis  in  Glourcster- 
shirc,  Sibson  in  Leieestei shire,  St.  Ablates  in  Oxford, 
Riiii;shall  in  Suffolk,  and  Brinkworth,  Codford  St.  Peter 
and  Lyddiard  Milliccnt,  in  Wiltshire,  with  the  vicarage  of 
I'liurrock  Grays  in  Essex,  the  donatives  of  Colnbrook  in 
Berks,  and  Uxbridgo  in  Middlesex,  and  the  curacies  of 
West  Haruldston  and  Lambston  in  Pembrokeshire. 

Among  persons  of  note  educuted  in  this  college  are  Ed 
muiid  Bonner,  bishop  of  London ;  Sir  Tiiomas  Brown ; 
Carew,  earl  of  Totness ;  Pym ;  Blackslono ;  Shenstonc ;  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  ;  and  Newcome.  archbishop  of  .Armagh. 

Tlic  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  of  Pembroke  College 
are  of  u  date  subsequent  to  the  foundation,  but  the  hall  is 
the  same  that  belonged  to  Broadgate.  The  chapel  is  a  late 
building,  consecrated  in  1732. 

(Chalmers's  Colleges  and  HalU  of  Oaford ;  Oxford 
Univ.  Culrndiir  for  1840.) 

PEMBROKE  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE,  nowmorcgene 
j-nlly  called  PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  was  founded  under 
the  name  of  Valence  Mary,  by  Mary  de  St.  Paul,  the  widow 
of  Aymer  do  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1347,  when  she 
endowed  it  with  estates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master, 
six  fellows,  and  two  scholars.  King  Henrv  VL  is  said  to 
have  trebled  the  revenues  of  the  college  by  bestowing  on  it 
the  priory  of  Linton,  with  its  appurtenances,  and  the  rectory 
and  manor  of  Soham.  His  liberality  obtained  him  the  name 
of  a  second  founder. 

The  present  number  of  fellowships  in  this  college  is 
fourteen,  open  to  all  persons,  with  this  limitation,  that 
no  more  than  three  shall  be  filled  by  natives  of  the  same 
county, — London  and  Middlesex  however  being  reputed 
separate  counties.  There  is  also  in  the  election  to  that  fel- 
)o\vship  which  was  established  by  Archbishop  Grindal,  for- 
merly master  of  the  college,  a  preference  given  to  a  scholar 
educated  at  St.  Bee»'  scliool  in  Cumberland.  Alihough 
there  may  be  no  fellowsliip  vacant,  yet  a  candidate  is  never 
considered  as  superannuated.  When  more  than  ten  of  the 
fellowships  arc  filled,  six  of  the  fellows  must  be  in  orders. 

There  are  also  two  by-fellowships,  one  founded  by  William 
Smart,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  with  a  preference  for  the  scholars 
on  his  o\\  n  fuiindulion  in  this  college ;  the  other  founded 
by  Benjatuiti  Lany,  D.D.,  formerly  bishop  of  Ely  and  master 
of  this  college 

The  scholarships  belonging  to  this  college  are  numerous, 
viz.  six  foundation  scholarships,  of  the  vearly  value  of  26/. 
each;  eight  Greek,  seven  founded  by  Thomas  Watts,  D.D., 
and  the  other  by  Thomas  James,  Esi|.  Of  these  the  four 
senior  scholarships  are  of  the  yearly  value  of  14/.  each,  and 
the  four  junior  of  the  yearly  value  of  12/.  each.  Six  scholar- 
ships, two  founded  by  William  Smart,  Esq.,  and  four  by  Ralph 
Scrivener,  Esq.,  of  the  yearly  value  of  i/.  each,  with  a  pre- 
ference for  those  who  have  been  educated  at  the  grammar- 
school  at  Ipswich;  three,  founded  by  Archbishop  Grindal 
of  the  \ciuly  value  of  •."-/.  each,  for  scholars  educated  at 
St.  Beo.i"  school.  There  are  several  others  founded  by  Ser- 
jeant Moses,  who  presided  over  the  college  during  the 
time  of  the  Coiumonweallh,  of  the  yearly  value  of  jO/ 
eacli,  for  scholars  e<lucated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  which 
exhibitions  they  hold  in  addition  to  others,  of  the 
vearly  value  of  €)()/.  cacli,  allowed  by  the  governors  of 
the  school ,  one  of  the  yearly  Viilue  of  70/..  founded  by  Mr 
John  Holmes,  for  a  scholar  educated  at  Blacknxle  schoo 
in  Lancashire;  six,  founded  by  Charles  Parkin,  M.A.,  for 
mcriy  rector  oi'Oxburgh  m  Norfolk,  of  the  yearly  value  of 


60iL;  of  these,  five  are  for  scholars  of  Merchant  Tulon' 
school,  and  the  other  for  a  scholar  of  the  frce-tchoo!  it 
Bowes  in  Yorkshire  ;  when  there  are  no  candidates,  th«K 
scholarships  are  at  the  free  dispoi^al  of  the  muter  of  tlie 
college;  one,  founded  by  William  Stuart,  D.D.,  fonDctli 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  the  ycsrly  value W 
80/.,  for  a  superannuated  scholar  of  Merchant  Tii>m 
school ;  and  one,  of  the  yearly  value  of  6/.,  founde^l  by  Ro{n 
Long,  D.D.  Besides  these  there  ore  se%'cr«l  cxhil  tmn^ 
founded  by  Robert  Mapletoft,  D.D.,  formerly  msttif,  anil  ^ 
others,  to  which  the  college  have  made  such  an  adJitioRtlM 
three  siiars  may  have  12/.  each  yearly.  The  er.jo}-B«titj( 
one  scholarship  does  not  preclude  a  deserving  person  (rw 
holding  others  on  different  foundations. 

The  beneQres  in  the  patronage  of  this  college  irf.  tk 
rectories  of  Rawreth  in  Essex,  Orton  Watemllc  in  Ha- 
tingdonshiie,  Cawston  and  Soil  in  Norfolk,  and  Fnn.- 
linghara  and  Earl  Stonham  in  Suffolk,  wiih  the  vieanp 
of  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire,  Waresley  in  Huntiogui- 
shire,  and  Saxthorp  and  Tdney  in  Norfolk. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  fouiiutim 
maybe  reckoned  the  Aichbishops  Grindal  and  Wtt|l, 
Bishop  Fox,  Bishop  Ridley,  ond  Bishop  Andrews:  Speaat, 
Groy,  and  Moson,  the  \xx\i\  Dr.  Long,  one  of  thi-tMsim, 
an  eminent  astronomer ;  Stanley,  editor  of  iEsclijlos;  lai 
the  late  Right  Hon.  William  PitU 

Pembroke  Hall,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  TrunpinjUt 
Street,  consists  of  two  courts  of  nearly  the  same  diniem.iis. 
about  93  feet  by  55.  The  hall  which  divides  the  Wvwn 
is  about  A  l  feet  by  27.  On  the  enst  side  of  the  innrt  wsi 
is  a  small  detached  building,  erected  for  the  purposerfoio- 
taining  a  large  hollow  sphere,  used  as  a  Iccture  room.  Tu 
chapel  was  built  by  Matthew  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely-i'ts 
a  design  by  his  nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It " 
dedicated  in  1665. 

A  copy  of  the  statutes  of  this  college  is  preserved  Ib ti» 
British  Museum,  in  the  IlarleianMS.  734.  Tbcvisitornlfc 
queen.  The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  the  tJ- 
lege,  March  18.  1840,  was  129,  four  fellowshi|)» being «atitt 
(Lysons'  Magna  Brit.,  Cambr,,  p.  105-107;  Dyer's /in* 
Coll.  ami  Halls  qf  Cumbr. ;  Cambr.  Univ.  Calendar. 

PEMBROKESHIRE  is  a  maritime  county,  fctmiaci* 
extreme  west  of  South  Wales :  it  is  Iwunded  on  tbeeirfH 
the  counties  of  Carmarthen  and  Cardigan,  on  theotbffute 
by  St.  George's  and  the  Bristol  channels.  The  Icnjiit* 
St.  David's  Head  to  the  borders  of  Carmarthcn^hiK  a  3< 
miles;  from  Slrumble  Head  on  the  north  coait 
Gowan's  Head  on  the  south.  31  miles.  PcraWkeslut  ^ 
about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  very  irrtro*' 
coast-lino  above  100  miles  in  extent:  it  contains ak'U' • ' 
square  miles,  or  368,000  acres.  The  gross  poj'uli^*  o 
1831  was  81,424,  being  an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  on  » 
census  of  1821.  Haverfordwest,  the  county  "J^ 
miles  distant  from  I.<ondon  by  the  mail-coach  read;  a«dl» 
bearing  and  distance  in  a  direct  line  is  west-half  north  IJ» 
miles.  In  amount  of  population  Pembrokeshire  »  w 
fourth  of  Welsh  counties,  and  forty-first  of  EnglsDii  iJl 
Wales. 

Surface;  Coast;  /?itw«.— Pembrokeshire  has  no 
marked  features.  The  surface  is  generally  unduIiC^' 
without  any  extensive  plains,  or  mountains  of  ^«J  r'" 
elevation.  Being  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tlieit*.i* 
intersected  by  the  great  iBstuary  of  Milford  Haven.* 
course  of  the  rivers  is  short,  and  there  are  consoquf"!'? 
none  of  magnitude.  The  south-west  winds  are  *crri-ij^ 
rious  to  the  growth  of  timber,  of  which  there  is  b"^'"^ 
in  sheltered  valleys  ;  the  want 


of  it  gives  a  barren  arpoj" 
untry  where  the  fml 


ancc  to  many  parts  of  the  country 
The  Precelli  mountains,  a  range  running  from  nesf 
guard  to  the  borders  of  Carmarthenshire,  areabmi  lO"'^ 
in  length,  and  attain  a  height  of  1754  feet  above  ihcw"  1* 
Trafgarn  ridge  is  6  73  feet  high.  The  highest  land  »  » 
southern  district  is  Bolton  Beacuti,  327  feel. 

The  river  Teivi  runs  into  the  sea  with  a  iiorthcrlv  f««» 
at  the  northern  extreme  of  the  county ;  the  mon'h  »  ™j 
peded  by  a  dangerous  bar.    At  Ciigcrran  and  Sl  I'«S"|JV 
are  two  villages,  whoso  inhabitants  support 
cbielly  by  fishing.    Proceeding  along  the  coast  tu 
ward  for  about  8  miles,  is  the  town  of  Newjiort, 
siderublo  importance,  but  now  decayed.   Six  m  If!' i*^ 
Fishguard  stands  on  a  bay  formed  by  the  trsluaf.*  "'^^^^ 
river  Gwain.    This  bav  is  about  3  miles  arri»*s 
west,  with  ftom  30  to  70  feet  of  water  m  good  hc.ldmi!-!;'**^ 
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Md  Mid  ttni4;  Itfevpen  to  thsnonh-we^t,  but  a  ihc 
port  ofibvUwontbewMtcoHtof  WftkM.  lo\Vhiu»- 
i  Bay  there  are  eome  remarknbto  hilloeki  of  blown  wnd. 

,-  St.  David  s  Hca<l.  51    '    N  lj,t..  5°  17'  W.  lonR..  lies 
Jitter  of  small  islets  caUcd  the  BUbop  and  bis  Gkrkii. 
coast  berc  turns  to  the  soutbward,  and  shortly  after 
~  la  the  b^  of  St.  Brid«,  about  8  miles  bnwd  and  as  many 
eptb  ;  olftb*  «Mttb«ra  point  of  the  bay  tbore  we  Mveral 
II  islanfh    Thrro  r^re  two  ligbtboiisea  on  St.  Annu's 
id,  at  tiic  iiorla  ciitiance  of  Milford  Haven.   This  great 
uary,  called  in  Welsh  Aber-dau-Glcddou,  or  the  mouth 
he  two  Cleddaus,  u  about  20  mites  in  ieugtii  from  St. 
le's  Head  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ea»t  and  West 
Idau ;  the  moutb  io  obout  %  mi]m  wide,  and  it  varies 
3  that  width  to  half  a  mile  througboat   It  eontaiiM  nti- 
ous  bays  and  cre«ks«  completely  tandluckod,  ft  ec  fiom 
Us  and  rocks,  with  excellent  anchorage  iVuiu  i  iuthoois 
r  lards.  and  forms  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 
■     aoatbwn  coeet  f^etents  a  wild  aod  inboqutable  ap- 
mnee:  the  evboniferov*  limfletone  fbnni  preeipitoiu 
A  150  feet  high,  w.tlinat  any  jwrt  before       arrive  at 
ibv,  a  town  which  is  aituiiled  near  the  south  east  cxtre- 
y  of  the  county.    The  coast  line  is  extremely  irregular, 
the  general  bearing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Teivi  to  St 
-id's  Head  is  west-south-west,  from  thence  to  St.  Guwan's 
id  south  east,  and  from  St.  Gowatl's  Head  to  the  boun- 
y  in  Carmarthen  Bay  north-east  by  east  (true).  Off  St. 
/id's  Head  lie  Ramsey  Island  and  the  Bishop  and  hia 
1  ks ;   off  the  southern  point  of  St.  Rridc'»  Biiy,  the 
.  1»  of  Skomar,  Skokham,  Grosholm  ;  and  16  miles  east, 
iimsUa  lighthoiiie  on  a  rock.  Caldv  lilaod  lies  about 
iile«  aouth  from  Tenby,  and  hat  a  Ugbthottaeon  it. 
*embroke.shirc         no  rivers  of  inij.orfancc.    The  I'.vn 
TS  Cleddau  or  tjltilay  are  the  principal:  the  (!a^>ttia 
nch  rises  in  the  PrecoUi  mountains;  the  western  in  the 
-tb-weat  part  of  the  county  near  St.  Catherine's,  runs  by 
.verfordwest,  from  ^\henco  it  is  navigable  fur  small  ves- 
},  and,  uniting  with  the  East  Cleddy  about  5  mileiibiilow 
it  town,  foils  into  Mtlfurd  Haven.   The  other  rivers  are 
Nevern,  which  empties  iistlf  into  the  bay  of  Newport, 
Gwayn  at  Fishguard,  aud  tlie  Solve  into  St.  Brid^'a  Bay. 
The  BMtl-ooach  road  from  Loodoil  enters  Pembrukcshire 
'  irTavenuiiite.    Tbe  maii  anitea  at  Uobba'  Poiut,  the 
'  tioa  of  the  Irish  •taaw'paeketa,  at  Kb.  a4m.  A.ir.,  and 
Pernl>roke,  26!  miles  from  Ixiiidon,  at  Ih.  Oni.  a..m.,  qnit- 
g  liiat  to«  n  for  London  at  noon,  and  llobiis  Point  at 
I.  '.;om.    Tho  principal  cross-rondi  are  fn.ini  Si.  D.ivid's 
oagb  Fishguard  and  Newport  to  Cardigan,  32  utiles ; 
.David's  to  Haverfordwest,  16  miles;  Teiiby  to  Pem- 
>kc,  10  miles.   There  is  a  lailroud  from  t]M  00M*minee  at 
ngsmoor  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot. 
Climate. — ^Tbe  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  Pembroke- 
ire  is  mild,  and  not  subject  to  great  variation!)  of  tempe- 
uire,  but  the  atmosphere  ia  frequently  charged  with  saline 
Jialations  from  the  Atlantic  during  south-west  winds,  and 
consequently  damp.   The  higher  or  northern  part  of  the 
iuoty  has  a  considerably  lower  temperature. 
Gfo/ngy. — If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
Vtnbrokeshire  from  east  to  west,  we  find  the  stratified  rocks 
orthof  tbatUne  oompOMd  of  slates,  gri^  and  shales;  to  the 
)ath  the  older  foeka  are  surnoanted  by  the  Silorian  Toeks, 
I!  red-sandstijiT:-,  rnrhoniferous  limestone,  and  corjI  niL'a- 
ures.   Tlic  whkjlc  siuilate  is  graally  diversified  by  traj/  iot  L--, 
uisling  forth  in  many  places,  and  alttrin<i  the  structure  of 
he  sedimentary  deposit:}.    The  anthracite,  stone-cual,  or 
^nloi  tract  bisects  tho  country ;  it  is  a  cuniuutation  of  the 
9sat  basin  of  South  Wales,  covering  the  whole  coast  of 
tmnarthen  Bay.   The  northern  edge,  commencing  near 
Fa]  wen  Point,  runs  about  west  by  north  to  the  Cloddy  opposito 
^^•cUech;  then,  with  a  westerly  direction,  by  Harroldston 
Su  Ihsc-U,  where  the  older  Silurian  rocks  wedge  into  it,  to 
» ()uait«r  of  a  mile  from  the  taa  iu  St.  Bride's  &j ;  it  there 
^'dons,  and  tuns  north  as  fttr  as  Brawdy.  The  sontbern 
*dge,  commenclni;  at  Tenbv,  bears  tho  same  j^eneral  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  Cleddy  at  thert ;  the  band  narrows  to  three 
Diilus  south  of  Haverfordwest,  and  again  spreads  out  to- 
wards St.  Bride's  Bay.    Tb«  culm  is  contained  in  beds  of 
khalc  and  ■andtton*.  everlfing  millstone-grit  aod  carboni- 
ferous limestone.   The  seams  vary  from  three  feet  to  a  few 
lucbes  in  thickness,  and  abound  in  dialocalioos  and  contur- 
lioiis.    Xhe  fassil  plants  arc  the  same  as  in  other  coal- 
nclds,  Neuropteris  gigaiitea,  Pc-copteris  conchit.ca,  ice,  tu- 
Bclb«r  Willi  vanous  Lepidodendra  and Calamiu*, which,  from 
ui»ur  fnciuied  oooditioa,  an  indetenfttoabbh  liw  miU< 
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stone  grit  passes  upwards  into  the  coal,  and  downwanU 
into  the  carboniferous  limestone.  It  is  eenerallv  a  hard, 
whitish,  sitieious  sandstone,  intractable  for  building,  hut 

excellent  fi)r  the  ro.ids.  Ttie  rarboniferous  li(nes>tonc  dips 
beneath  the  niiiii(on«i-gnt,  forming  a  girdle  round  it  in  the 
eastern  district,  but  disappearing  in  the  west:  a  spur  runs 
off  from  Carow,  and  terminates  at  Pembroke  dockyard: 
another  band  extends  from  between  Gaiter  Point  and  Old- 
castle  Head  on  the  south-cast  coait  to  West  An^^le  Bay  at 
the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven,  where  it  is  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide.  Pembroke  stands  upon  this  band.  The 
southern  part  of  the  county,  from  Siuckpok*  on  the  east  to 
near  Castle  Martin  on  the  west,  is  of  the  same  fiirmation ; 
and  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  preseoU  a 
greater  extent  of  carboniferous  limestone  fo  the  view  than 
is  anywhi  re  else  laid  open  in  C3re  if  ^^  *  lin.  The  cljflii  arc 
about  liO  {«et  high,  almost  every w  here  abrupt,  and  full  of 
fractures  and  contortions.  Tlicre  are  frequent  funnel-shuped 
cavities  and  fissures,  to  which  the  sea  has  access.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  is  Bosheston  Mere.  It  is  about  109 
yards  from  the  sea;  and  at  timc^,  when  a  henvy  ^urf  beats 
on  the  shore,  rejioi  is  as  loud  as  artillery  arc  heard  Iroui  it, 
w  bile  it  throws  u\>  jels  of  water  forty  or  lil'iy  leet.  Tliere  are 
also  many  cauldron-shapud  hollows,  which  are  filled  with 
trees  that  could  not  bear  upon  the  plain  surface  eNp'  surc  lo 
the  south-west  gales.  Several  spe<u««  of  fossil  Spinfera  and 
TerefaratuUe  are  found  in  tiiis  fbrroation.  The  old  led- 
sandstone  enters  Pembrokeshire  near  Tavcmspite ;  throw- 
ing out  ii  promontory  at  Cyffic,  it  girdles  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  tapering  away,  disappears  opposite  Slcbecb. 
Ibis  is  the  oitly  oerelopmcnt  of  old  red-sandstone  near  the 
eoal-fleld ;  all  the  others  aro  to  the  south  of  it,  supporting 
i!!e  carboniferous  limestone  in  long  indices.  Tt  is  gciierally 
ut  a  red  colouv,  tliooyli  there  arc  considerable  tracts  of  j^fcy 
and  yellowisii  ^allds^une.  No  organic  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Pembrokeshire  sandstone.  The  next  in 
order  arc  the  Silurian  rocks,  comprising  all  these  strata  of 
more  antient  formation  which  were  included  under  tho 
names  of  grauwacke  and  transition  limestone,  until  classified 
1  '  Iv.  J.  Alurchison,  Es(j.  These  form  a  narrow  band  rising 
t  rom  l>eueath  the  old  red-sandstone,  and  contain  specimens  of 
Asephus,  Terabmtula,  Trinucleus,  Oithis,  Lsptama,  &e. 
Rooks  of  tftiMoas  origitt  protrude  in  many  ptaoss,  FVom 
Roche  Caane  near  St.  Bride's  Bay,  in  a  north-east  direction,  a 
ridge  of  trap,  called  Traf-^am  ridge,  r,r:?ftK't  high,  runs  to  .Vm- 
blestonc,  and  appears  again  at  intervals  along  the  Precclli 
ran'4c.  .Another  ridge  from  Benton  Castle,  with  an  inter- 
ruption from  a  narrow  band  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks, 
supports  the  coal-Held,  is  then  covered  by  it.  and  reappears 
on  the  ?ra-ronst  in  the  south  part  of  St.  Bride's  Bay.  Boliun 
Beacon,  327  feet,  tlie  lii|^he*t  ground  in  south  Pembioke- 
shire,  is  on  this  ridge. 

The  w  bcde  of  the  norlhcrn  district  is  combed  of  locks  of 
the  Cambrian  system  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  interspersed 
with  occasional  protrusions  of  tbe  igneous  rocks.  Tlicra  aro 
no  fluvial  or  lacustrine  deposits  in  I'^mbrokeshire.  Between 
St.  David's  and  Whitosnnd  Bay,  at  the  bays  of  Freshwater 
East  and  West,  and  near  Stackpole  promontory,  there  are 
considerable  1  1 II  -  uf  blown  sands,  extending  sometimes  more 
thanamile  iQUad,ooTering  hills  at  heights  of  1 50  feet  above 
tbe  strand,  and  containing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  tand- 
ihells,  three  or  four  species  of  11  l1  ices  and  Bulimi.  These 
lulls  seem  to  have  remained  htaiwiiary.  At  Gupton  Burrows, 
Newgale  Sands,  and  St.  Bride's  Bay  are  two  examples  of 
forests  submerged  by  the  ocean,  where,  after  severo  storms, 
the  sands  being  washed  away,  a  stratum  of  cloy  and  peaty 
earth  appears.  throu;;h  which  the  stumps  of  trees  are  seen 
in  a  growing  position.  Copper-ore  has  been  foui.d  in  small 
quantifies  in  the  ncighhourhond  of  St.  Davi  I's,  but  not 
sufficient  to  repay  the"  cost  of  working.  Shite  iiuan  ies  aro 
opened  in  the  Precclli  mountains  and  near  St.  Davids ;  tho 
oualitv  of  the  slates  is  inferior  to  tbcae  of  North  Wales. 
Coal  is  the  only  mtneial  besides  slate  which  is  worked  in 
Pembrokeshire:  it  is  of  that  description  called  ant'.iracite,  or 
stone-coal,  the  dust  or  smaller  portion  of  which  la  kiiovva 
in  commetce  by  the  name  of  culm.  The  best  co.-il  and 
culm  are  raised  at  Landsbipping,  on  the  sboro  of  Milford 
Haven.  A  considerable  quantity  of  good  coal  is  also  raised 
at  Kiiig^rooor  and  Kilgetiy,  from  v.lier.ce  it  is  coinejed  by 
a  railway  to  the  sea  at  Saundersfoot,  \vl,ere  a  dock  has  bctu 
built. 

Soil:  Agncullure.— The  geological  formations  of  this 
county  presenting  great  variety,  it  follows  that  tbe  soil  in 
dtflerent  quarters  is  ooually  various.  On  the  southern  parU  , 
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of  tlw  county,  tbe  Uroestone  and  oM  nd-iandttone  forma- 
ttom  affofd  miU  of  eiu^llent  quality!  mma  dittriets  near 

St,  DavidXond  alonj,'  {].<■  (  r;i>i  i-iw  irds Kisligiiiinl.  .iumod- 
ridervd  to  be  cxtrcnjely  woU  ^uUi^^lt•d  for  \hv  giuwiU  oi 
barley ;  but  in  tin-  coal  district  and  lljc  slaty  ndgo  of  the 
Precelli  tnounlain?,  the  land  is  very  inferior.    Tbe  slate  of 
agriculliire  is  us  various  as  the  soil :   in  the  hundtada  of 
Castle  Martin  and  Roos.  and  nait  of  Narberth,  a  better 
system  of  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  upper  or  Welsh 
district,  although  this  is  very  f  ir  (Vutn  \».-:ni;  sur  li  as  would 
be  approved  by  a  scientific  ngricuituriRt.    Considerable  ad- 
vance has  been  inadc  vithin  the  last  few  yenUi  although  a 
gonsnil  want  of  capital  among  the  iiirmert  presentt  a  great 
eheek  to  any  rapid  pro^reii.   TIte  breed  of  black  cattle, 
known  by  the  name  of  dicCnMli'  Mm  liii  Itr.  i  d,  iuv  lnujuiit 
in  droves,  for  tlic  supply  of  tlic  I^ii.luu  ui  iil.ct  j  rau  ipiiliy, 
where  they  beiir  a  toll  raMy  ;;ijod  character     1  !;<•  breed  of 
horses  is  much  cslecuted;  they  are  rather  sinall-sixed. 
I^^ases  fo  r  11  ve*  vore  furmerly  the  moat  usua  1 1  e  i  ui  res.  The 
farm  buildings,  from  this  reason,  were,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  properties,  small,  and  in  bad  conditKin.  Tiie 
tenants  grew  crop  alter  crop  iin!il  the  land  \\.is  (. \li,n;s;.  (i, 
and  the  landlord  was  but  an  annuitant  on  his  own  estate. 
A  better  system  of  leasing  lenenientH  now  prevails,  and  few 
old  leases  aro  renewed.  The  farms  muj  itt  sixe  from  3tl 
acres  to  800  and  IDOO,  the  great  proportion  being  from  100 
to  200  acres.    The  candidates  for  small  farms  being  far 
more  numerous  than  for  the  farms  of  greater  si/o,  the  rents 
of  I  lie  liirmor  are  higher  in  proportion.    Farms  in  the  good 
soils  let  from  I/,  to  I/.  13s.  jkt  acre;  decrcasmsf  to  !0«., 
7*.,  an<l  even  3*.     Tlie  cuifaifi  i  ai€  generally  built  vUii 
mud  walls,  a  low  tliatched  rouiVa  louud  wattle  and  daub 
ehlmnay  stBrliu;^  up  from  the  fVontwall,  close  by  the  door. 
Farm  •survant^  are  kept  in  the  house.    L  tl)  hiuts  live  in 
their  own  cottages.  The  coiiditiuu  of  the  poor  vanes  greatly : 
the  poor- rates  are  \ery  high  at  8t.Oatrid  f  ud  Wiatoti»uid 
very  low  at  Tenby. 

i^»7>foiiff.— Penabrokeshire  ia  diTtdad  into  tcvon  hun* 
dieds,  viz. : — 

NarbiMtli,  to  the  Sonih-East,  ll,'tl2  luhabilants. 


South, 
North. 


3,0  J  4 
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which  three  arc  partly  in 
Three  jnem- 


n 
ft 


Ca.>iie  Martin, 

Dewisland,  I 

Kernjs,  1 
Kilceiran,  ' 

iJiui'.'leddy,  Centre, 

'I'iicie  ;«rc  l  \f*  parishes,  of 
Caerinarlheiishiie,  nil'!  ^<-\cu  miukci-louns 
bers  are  retiirried  tu  parliament  frum  Pembrokeshire;  one 
for  the  coiinly,  one  for  Pembroke,  and  one  for  the  Ha^ 
verfordwest  district  of  '(Mni;?is. 

Haverfoi-dwest,  the  ta[  ital  town,  is  situated  on  the  West 
Cleddy,  on  tin*  sides  and  at  the  bottom  of  very  sleep  hil)>. 
Httvei  (imhvr-!.  w  itli  the  contributory  buioiijjhs  of  Narbortii, 
FUhguiii  l,  ,ii)il  St.  David's,  returns  one  nu'inber  to  parlia- 
ment. The  borough  contained  in  1031,  413'J  inhabitanta. 
By  tile  Monki pal  Corporations  Act  the  council  consists  of 
•1  aldermen  and  12  coiun-  lloi  s.  The  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
jii  ilir  of  the  corjwiisiion,  bus  a  net  income  of  1.1]/. 
Tl  ;  lory  of  St.  Thoma.s  jiatron  the  Prince  of  Wales 
2l'Ji.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Martin's  HOl.  Uaver- 
fordwwt  is  principally  occupied  by  sho|»kcopcrs.  mechanics, 
and  persons  of  moderate  indopendeiil  fortune,  for  w  hom  tlie 
cheapness  of  the  place  is  an  attraction.  House-rent  is 
not  low  c  aiu]  aicd  with  other  parts  of  Pembrokeshire. 
Wages  arc  low ;  but  a  good  mccbauic  earns  from  14*.  to  '2U*. 
a  week.  Coals  arebraught  from  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
and  Liverpool.  Tha  poorer  ehisses  iise  the  stone-coal  broken 
smalt,  ana  mada  into  balls  with  day.  This  fuel  gives  great 
heat,  but  ha^  an  iviipli  i-uut  >:ii(  '1.  Tl;  •  strocls  of  Haver- 
fordwest are  iiairovv,  ill  puvc.l,  hUtp,  uaJ  siuveiily,  but  the 
town  contains  many  excellent  residences.  The  river  Cleddy 
is  navigable  at  spring-tides  to  Haverfonlwesi,  for  vessels  of 
loo  tons  burthen ;  at  neaps,  for  little  altuvu  30  Ions. 

Fishguard,  10  miles  from  Haverfi-rdwcst,  and  a  contri- 
butory borough,  is  increasiiiij  though  slowly  in  size,  but  it  is 
not  v<  iy  tluunshui:^.  Il  contains  about  'JodO  iiihabitaiils. 
The  Mtarajie,  m  the  patronat^e  of  the  crown,  is  worth  1 1 1/. 

In  r  annum.    In  the  neighbourhootl  of  the  town,  niendow- 
and  lets  at  4/.  an  acre:  in  the  rest  of  the  parish  the  average 
ia  about  1 5».  There  are  tome  ftirms  as  large  as  300  acres, 
'dsoraeb't  .ns  low  as .')/.  a  year;  the  tenure*  :irr<  vnrin-i?,  for 
.  for  terms,  and  from  }ear  to  }ear.    Corn  and  tiuttcr  arc 

MUal  J  «ual,  culm,  lunflstoiie,  and  thap  goods  inported. 


On  the  SOlb  Febmaiy,  1787,  a  Franch  farce  of  sboat  Uf  o 
men  landed  here.  who.  after  a  (bw  days'  noting  anddMirdtr, 

surrt'inlored  to  fiOO  yeomanry  and  inlialjitjiiUs  lia»tilj- wtnei 
.\  i.lx  rlh,  contnljutorv  to  H  iM-rlonlwijsi,  and  11  milei 
disiiiiit  tri'tn  that  town,  on  tiio  liiuh  road  to  Lundon,  bu  t 
|)opulation  of  '2689.  it  is  ili-btuU  and  not  paved,  but  b as 
active,  thriving,  and  increasing  place,  being thaaratnlimat 
of  a  large  district,  which  is  supplied  by  it  with  s!r:p  ^  ■  ; 
Houses  arc  continually  building, cbicily  15/.  :ui.  iv  ii> , 
the  rent>  are  hiL'h,  and  they  are  speiilily  i-K;cuiin.d.  Iht 
average  size  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  is  ,0)  arret.  Tiic 
rectory  of  St.  Andrew  with  the  curacy  of  Rob^toa-Waku 
is  in  tna  gift  of  tba  orown ;  the  net  inooma  is  4174 

St.  David's,  a  eontribntor)  borough,  at  the  mtieMtM 
of  the  rotnily,  t  inilc  fiom  the  st  a,  Ifi  unks  from  Hsvedu^'- 
West, was  uiicc  liic  seat  u(  the  lJlsilll}'^,  but  i=  n  jwaiuiicoiinda- 
uble  village,  with  about  liH'ii  uihabiiaul-^.  Tl.c  ioad^a.-tvstj 
bad  on  all  sides.  It  is  inhubiied  ahiiosl  exclusively  \>j  \l: 
clargyvbo  perflmn  the  duties  of  the  catlufdral.  some  ti: 
men,  and  oottagera,  a  Atw  of  which  last  hve  by  norkiogik 
peculiar  kind  of  woollen  stuff  worn  by  the  natives  of  Sotil 
Wales.  The  pr-nr  rules  aie \er\  hi^'li,  but  luiuMf-rtnl  t 
low,  that  a  hotise  winch  in  ilie  neii^libourbuuil  i^f  h:id,z 
would  let  fjr  l5o/.,  cannot  let  here  at  fi/.  Tht  I.iij;t5- 
contains  80  acres.  Tho  beneSoe  is  a  paijMluai«uv},ii 
the  net  value  of  1 10^  per  annum,  in  the  gin  of  the  clupyr. 
Tho  corpiiraiton  of  the  cathidial  thiirth  constsUofw 
cBiion-s  who  dn  iile  between  ilu-m  an  averag*?  Met  incomirf 
133/.,  eight  vicars  (•h;>riil.  of  wlium  tour  or  five  arc 
and  a  lay  vicar,  »l»uys  organist ;  a  treasurer,  villi  on  t!kcu% 
of  46/. ;  precentor,  86/. ;  cnancellor,  30/.;  and  eight piekal- 
aries  of  whom  the  nat  ioaoma  of  tha  lughaat  is  aUtd 
the  lowest  if. 

Poinbrokc  lies  in  a  rich  country  on  a  navigable  c:cd  .< 
MiUutti  liaven.    The  town  consists  oi  une  long  iliti.unL' 
ning  cast  and  west,  and  gradually  ascending  to  ibectstlT. 
which  is  situated  on  an  abrwt  rocky  promontory  »i 
west  and.   Petnbroka^  wHh  Tenby.  Wiston,  and  Milfai 
returns  a  member  to  parliament.     By  the  MurscipilO 
porutions  Act,  Pembroki-  is  divided  into  t«o  \v:ir(U  liif  * 
porato  bo<ly  i  cnisisting  of  six  alderineii  and  cii;lut'cn r;J3- 
cillors.   The  pariiamentuiy  and  municipai  boutiiiuMis  i: 
coincident  here  and  at  Haverfordwest.    The  popslo"** - 
1631  was  6Sli.  Tha sisa af  tba  Atnna in  tba  agmiilMt 
part  of  tho  borough  varies  from  50  to  350  twres ;  torn  n«* 
farm  of  100  ai  r.'-.   Lead's  arc  L'encra1!y  f'lr  lives.  Th'^'f'"' 
parishes ut  St. Michael,  bt.  Mary.and  fcit.  Nicholas, 
united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  are  in  tho  patrana?eo: 
John  Owen :  net  income  439i.  lu  the  pariah  of  SkUiT, 
aboutSmiles  from  Pembroike.on  thaahonof  MilftidttM 
is  situated  the  naval  dockyani  and  nr^^t  nril,  \vhirh\mttiBixw 
hiiher  from  Milford  in  \S14.    Jh\^  is  the  iiio>i  imptrfUS; 
(-'■■faMi-iiriient  in  thecouiity  ;  it  occupies  alx.iit  iOirtt*  - 
land,  and  when  the  improvements  coiitcmpbteu  and  if  f 
grcss  shall  be  c(mipleled,  it  will  be  the  finest  buildine-IFi'''-  ' 
the  kingdom,  capable  of  having  on  the  stookii  91^*'^ 
time  Bve  or  six  flrRt-rates,and  •  eonsMerable  numbtflf 
of  smalli'i  six.'.  Thoslationof  thwlVatavlbidstMtBiM^ 
is  at  Hobb  s  Ptiiul. 

Tenby,  a  small  seaport  at  tiie -western  c?xtreiBe  of  C*'' 
marthen  H.iy,  12  miles  from  Pambmke^  and  oneof  i>*f^^ 
tributary  boroughs,  has  1941  inhsbitanta.  TbsRitl'l''^ 
trade  at  Tenby :  it  is  chieHy  supported  by  its  laerili*' 
waiering-place,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  both  by  tbebes*'' 
of  its  scenery  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  ncif;hb«ir"> 
headlands.  Some  ot  the  Plymouth  and  Hrixham  i'^'^y 
bonis  make  Tenby  their  station  during  the  fifJung 
The  rectory  is  m  the  gift  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  ^ 
come  31  ff. 

Milford,  13  miles  ft-om  Pcnibruk.-,  over  the  fefty  *J 
the  u.«iial  road,  which  is  vciy  bud,  and  tho  ffiry 
expensive — population  about  4000 — was  a  highly  f  " 
pcrutu  town  till  the  removal  of  the  dockyard  aivi  p->(^' ' 
establishment.  Tlu»  enstom^bouatt  and  quarantine 
lishmeiits  are  situated  here.    Farms  in  ifie  iiciqhboiirii*«» 
vary  from  25  acres  to  250:  land  near  the  tu«  ii  Ittsst 
ai-re  :  a!  a  <l'M:iin'c,  alu  uf  1/. 

Wision,  with  "43  inhabilnnts.  contributes  to  the  Peoibr  1^ 
district  of  boroufc^hs:  it  is  S^mdes  direct  f  rom  Fen)bn>l>>'-^''' 
the  road  is  very  circuiions ;  and  4^  miles  from  Uavfr(iiri<^ 
The  pi.-r]>etual  curacy,  in  the  patronaf^  of  the  ewlof  U"' 
dor,  bus  a  net  income  of  1C4/.    There  ore  fnmf  ii*^  " 


B   small  as  1 2  acres,  and  one  as  large  a.4«  .*)     ;  tliey  are  clu<'ih 
!.  I  ftom  year  to  yaar,  dim  on  Imm  tut  life,  but  neaa  fer  a  mi»< 
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Mining  Itniitatry,  Miuiu/iictiires,  a/id  Cmimerce. — It  has 
)re:i  already  ubbervetl  that  oual  ami  slatu  are  the  only 
oiiterala  worked  ia  Pembrokmhire.  The  mines  of  coal  are 
ituated  on  Milfotd  Haven,  and  in  the  parbhnof  Bogelly 
St.  IsseU's,  from  whence  a  railway  lias  lefii  coiiiitriictcil 
<•  convey  the  produco  to  Sauiuloialoul  m  Teuby  Ba},  i 
irhere  a  <ii><  k  ban  been  buill, 

IVtnbrokofthuca  ha»  no  manufactures  worthy  of  not  ire. 
>utnu  hate  ara  nanufacturefl  at  Narberth,  and  the  cotlugeris 
vork.  the  coane  woollen  fabric  uiiuuUy  worn  by  Uio  Wel&h 
WMUUitry.  The  commerce  is  very  hmitcd  ;  iho  exports  arc 
oal.  culm,  and  agricultural  pro  iur,  ;  the  imports  chiclly 
iiiil)cr  from  Catiada  nm\  shop  goutl^*  from  Ikistol.  The 
i^ihcrica  on  the  noiiii  eoust  were  formerly  valuable,  but 
he  fiahermen  neglect  all  but  the  mlmon  and  ahell-fisb. 
rhe  fishiiiK-boats  of  St  Dogtnaer«  are  firotn  8  to  20  toot 
jurlheii.  with  fr  m  fi  to  b  men  each. 

Ecc/ematiiitai  iMi'inonx. —  Pembrokeshire  is  in  the  pro 
vin<-e  of  Canterbury. and  thedioceseof  St.  David's,  and. with 
ihe  excuptiou  of  a  few  pari«be»  in  the  aorlheru  pari  of  the 
:^JUllly  belonging  to  the  arobdoMonrj of  Cardigan,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cacrmarthen.  There  are  146  parishes,  of 
rt  hich  three  are  partly  in  Caermartheushire, and  131  benefices, 
the  averas^o  net  income  uf  wiucli  about  134/.,  tlx  h;;jhcst 
being  AJ'j/.x  there  ore  only  three  excettdiug  -iWt.  per  an- 

The  Crovn,  Mftince  of  WelMi  appoint!  .  40 
The  Bishop  13 

Chnpter,  Corporation*,  and  Univcriilics  .  18 
Private  persons      .....  &H 

No  report  from  2—1.11 

Assizes  are  held  mapfin|;  and  summer  at  Haverfordwest, 
and  quarter-tMBioni  (bur  tiroes  a  year  at  the  ■ame  place. 

Civil  History ;  Antiquitief. — Pi  rnlirrdieshirc,  which  name 
is  derived  from  pen,  head  or  cml.mid  o/  a,  an  inhabited  land, 
onliently  formed  (i  irt  ul'  ih^-  tirritoryof  the  IXmeia'.  fin.il- 
diis  (Jambrenais  nifiums  us  that  it  was  con(|uei-ed  in  lite 
leign  of  Henry  1.  liy  Antulf  dc  Montcomciy  (brother  to 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury),  who  built  the  Arst  cwtle  of  Pem- 
broke of  stake*  and  turf.  In  the  aame  reign  a  colony  of 
rieminji'^  Mi:itlril  in  tliat  part  of  the  county  west  of  tlio 
Cloddy,  uhuAUll  iwUui  their  iiationalifv  romplctoly  distinct, 
and  the  district  is  hence  termed  '  L>.  U-  Kngiand  beyond 
Wales.'  Richard  iL  landed  in  Mil  ford  Uaven  on  hi->  re- 
turn IVom  Ireland,  in  1399,  at  the  comraeneement  of  tho 
iimtirrc^'liini  winch  itreceded  hi«  dothronenieiit.  Henry 
T'.idor,  carl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII..  landed  in 
Millord  Ha\  I:,  .\u.;uvt  7.  1  l^j,  with  ubont  iJOOO  men,  and 
mar<  hed  henr  c  towards  Shrewsbury,  greatly  iiicreasinpf  his 
anuY  by  the  way.  fur  the  Welsh  favoured  both  hi!>  cause 
end  iktuily.  ^  Peoibroko  has  siven  the  title  of  earl  to  several 
noble  families.  Kins;  Stephen  bestowed  it  upon  Gilbert 
Stiongbow,  son  of  Gdherl  dc  Cl.iif:  iIumu^jIi  Li,  grand- 
daughter lj»abella  it  parsed  into  liiu  taiuiiy  v>i  Marshall. 
Henry  ill.  ^ave  thi.<«  title  to  his  hair  biolhcr  AVilham  de 
Valentia  or  Valenee,  from  whgce  family  it  passed  by  the 
firaaale  tine  into  that  of  Hastinfnu  The  dukes  of  Bedford 
and  Gl'Hioestcr.  sons  of  Hcnr)  IV  ,  al-o  onjo)ed  it,  as  did 
Wiliium  do  l.i  Pule.  Edward  IV.  ciuatcd  his  son  earl  of 
Pembroke.  K<hsard  VI.  createtl  William  Herbert  earl  of 
Pemhrokc,  wlucli  Kumly  possesses  the  IvAv. 

I\  uibiukushire  is  rich  in  antiquum  ;,.  St.  David,  soon 
after  the  British  synod  held  in  &19  foe  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing the  PelaKian  heresy,  is  said  to  have  built  a  monas- 
tery at  VaUiu  Rosina,  -situated  near  l\Ii  iit  \  ia  (St.  David'si, 
f^>r  tiiunks  to  support  themselves  by  tlie  labour  of  their  own 
hands.  St.  David  translated  the  archbishopric  hither  from 
Caerleon,  in  the  sixth  century,  whenoe  the  towu  took  bis 
name.  This  see  was  fenerally  full,  and  enjoyed  the  arch- 

bish'jprir  until  'J.'>1),  when  archbislii jp  Sanijis  iri  cairied  oif 
the  )>,i.l  witli  Imii  111  Dole  in  Nurnmud).  I'liu  Lathedral, 
whuli  w.is  biiilt  III  tlu'  lliirtccath  century,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  h.Lviitg  a  square  tower,  with  pinnacles 
rising  from  the  ecaUe.  ul  the  intersection  of  the  Qortli  and 
South  transepts.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave,  two  side 
skies,  a  (dioir,  and  dianeel.  The  nave  is  se;>arated  ftom 
tlio  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  alternately  round  and 
i>ctagonal,  five  in  number,  with  pilasters  at  each  end  sup- 
porting circular  an  hes.  0\er  tliL-ic  a  raiij^e  nf  round  piihas 
support  smaller  arches  reaching  lo  the  roof.  The  ceihng 
is  of  Irish  ook,  in  square  compartments  of  elinrant  work- 
nian-lii|,.  Tlic  Irnylli  of  the  nave  in  1.34  feet ;  the  width  of 
the  iittve,  3  J  I'eci^  ai^le»,  lb  I'cct.   The  length  of  the  whole 


Inibiliug  vvitliiii,  ^07  i'ccl.  The  ardiiteeturo  is  Norman 
mixed  with  tho  early  ixiinted  oidi^r.  S  uno  of  the  arches 
of  the  gallery  are  Norman,  but  the  greater  number 
are  Gaihie.  The  architraves  are  hivhly  ornamented  with 
t",  diagonals,  and  foliage.  The  choir  is  placed  imme« 
di  in/ly  under  the  lower,  which  is  supported  by  threo 
<;  ii:  '  and  one  Nornuin  arch,  all  Rpringing  from  Nor- 
man i>illars.  The  bishop's  throne,  at  the  south-east  aniile 
of  the  choir,  is  of  carved  oak,  linequslled  in  beauty  save  by 
that  of  Exeter.  A  low  botbmi  sepantaa  the  obanoel  ftem 
the  choir.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  of  small  a<(a8rB  Terie* 
gated  tiles.  The  roof  is  painted,  and  enriched  with  the 
arms  of  benef«rlors.  There  are  21  stalls  carved.  In  the 
nave  an  ^t  \crLd  in  >iuiments  of  bishops  and  other  digni- 
taries. Outiosite  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  is  an  ^tar 
tomb  to  Eamund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  son  of  Owen 
Ttul  r,  by  Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  fnthtr  to 
llciijy  VII.;  also  the  shrines  of  St.  David  ul  Rhys  ap 
GrylTyild.  prince  of  Wales,  of  his  son,  and  of  two  Iu.'.Ikiiw. 
The  north  transept  is  occujiied  by  a  chapel  de<Iicated  lo 
St.  Andrew.  Adji>iiiiiig  tho  cloist«  i>  art*  the  fine  remains 
of  the  collctriato  chantry  of  St.  Mary's,  founded  by  John 
of  Gaunt.  Blanche  his  wife,  and  bishop  Adam  Hoton  con- 
jointly. Tin'  ti:i!;i<  i.'  Ill'  St.  D.iVidV,  a  in;iymn<ent  vnin,  was 
erected,  in  l.'J3ii,  by  Bishop  Oower;  it  is  built  round  a 
court  12u  feet  square.  The  bishop's  hall,  on  the  south-east 
side,  is  66  feet  by  23;  the  king's*  on  the  south-west  side,  68 
feet  by  30.  These  two  stdea  alone  remaio.  An  open  arclied 
paraiKst  in  the  Gothic  atyle  adds  greatly  to  its  eztaroal 
beauty. 

Pembroke  Castle  stands  on  the  extremity  of  an  elevated 
rocky  promontory,  running  from  east  to  west.  Giraldus 
Cambrcnsis  inforni<«  Us  that  it  was  boilt  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  It  is  of  Norman  architecture  mixed  with  early 
Gothic.  The  principal  lower  remains  perfect.  During  the 
( ivil  wars  of  Charles  I.  this  castle  maue  a  gallant  defence 
lor  tho  crown,  under  Colonels  Langboroe  and  Powell;  tt 
was  taken  and  dismantled  by  CretDWdl.  in  lG-t8.  Under 
the  keep  is  a  spacious  natural  cnvem  called  the  Wogau, 
about  80  liMt  by  60.  Henry  VII.  was  bom  in  this  castle. 
Manotbccr  Castle,  near  Tenby,  is  an  extensive  ruin,  whose 
ma.ssy  remains  pi-ove  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  im- 
portance; it  was  founded  by  the  family  of  Barri,  of  which 
Giraldus  Sylvester,  sumamed  Cainbrciisis,  was  a  member. 
He  was  bom  here,  end  the  church  contains  a  sepulchral 
etligy  of  l.im.  N  '  ir  St.  Gowan's  Head  is  a  cell -cut  in  the 
face  of  the  sleep  chfl,  iini  -cessible  except  by  a  Uight  of  ste|is. 
Here  St.  Gowun  liv.  fl,  and  rln-nud  inira<niloiis  niics. 
I..:imc  and  blind  pilgrims  arc  still  conveyed  htiiier  by  iheir 
friends,  anointed  with  a  poultice  of  the  clay  formed  by  the 
decpmiHisition  of  the  Umostone.  and  lefltliere  tobask  in  the 
sun.  It  is  also  firequenled  ss  a  wtshing-plaee ;  the  wisher,  if 
he  performs  certain  cererrii'nius  Willi  ihif  faiili  in  their  elU- 
cacy.  is  certain  of  havit);^  his  ii  lliilLd  ui;lnu  the  year. 
At  I.Jttn|diey,or  Llanfydd,  near  PcmLn  .  a;i'  ti  e  remains 
of  a  furmer  palace  of  the  bishops,  alieualed  lo  Ileury  VUL, 
and  by  him  gnmted  to  Walter  Devereux,  afterwards  Vis- 
count  H<M  (  f  rd. 

Cilgciiaii  Castle,  on  the  Teivi,  was  built  by  Marshall,  carl 
of  Strigal  (Chepstow),  after  he  had  c<niqiiered  Gr)(fydd, 
pi  ince  of  Wales,  in  12"i3.  Near  the  mouth  of  tho  same  river 
are  the  remains  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Dogmael,  founded 
by  Martin  of  Tours,  who  conquered  the  land  of  Kemuiies, 
in  the  reign  of  William  1.;  it  wa.s  endowed  and  made  an 
.il'di  v  in  the  time  of  lleniy  1  ,  invl  ih  'h'  alud  it  to  Stllarj. 
The  island  ofCaldy  belonged  to  St.  l>u^ui«icl  s. 

Picton  Castle,  at  tho  confluence  of  the  two  Clcddys,  Mas 
built  in  the  reupi  of  William  Rufus.  A  preceplory  of  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  was  established  at  Slebeeh 
before  l.'iOI.  I'illc  Piioiy  was  ronnded  by  Adam  dc  Ruije, 
in  1200,  of  the  >ir.i  t  .trdcr  of  Ikucdiclines,  culicd  i  jron. 
At  Ncvern  near  Newport  there  is  a  curious  British  cross, 
formed  of  a  single  ston^  two  feet  broad,  eighteen  inchoii 
thick,  and  thirteen  feet  high,  richly  decorated.  Near 
Pentre-Kvon.  in  the  smno  parish,  is  a  cromlech,  probably 
one  of  the  lai;^L'sl  m  ihc  Uiiijidom.  There  are  several  other 
Druidical  remains  in  iho  neii;hbonrh»'  i1.  T!  o  church  of 
Ncvern  is  a  very  venerable  pile,  and  one  of  the  lari;est  in 
the  county.  Bcsi'lcs  the  remains  above  enumerated  ore  the 
castles  of  Carew.  Narberth.  liaverlbrdwest,  fiantou,  Llabci- 
deii,  New^iort,  Roch,  Tenby,  castles  in  Palslater  Bay  near 
|>i  iiiIm  .  ko,  the  priory  and  bridge  of  Harerlbtdwest.  Llenlbth 
Court,  ^c. 
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(Fenlon  5 Pi'tnbrokuMre : Camden'*  Ih-itunnifi;  Tanner'* 
Aot.  Alonatiica ;  Wood's  Rivers  of  U  ',ili  s  ;  Gm-c's  Anti- 
quities; Joncu's  Ftnmr  iit  Wnltt}  Btp,  Com,  Enq.  Eccl. 
Jtev.  England  and  fFt$tefi  Mep^wuurtf  Com.,  &c ;  Mur- 
duMm't  iStlMridfi  Sn'tfm  > 

SlATlSTK"?. 

rnpuhttion. — According  to  ila-  census  of  1831,  of  18,3j6 
naJes  twenty  years  ofage  and  upwards,  1699  were  labourers 
•Dgagod  in  non-agriealtuval  employments ;  97S I  maWs a^ed 
twenty  and  upwaraa  irara  eoiployed  in  agrknltum,  of  whom 
<07S  vere  laboufen;  1842  were  eeeupieit  of  tend  employ- 
ing laboua-re, ;  and  1864  occupiers  not  employing  labourers. 
Thu  uuiubur  employed  in  manuf'acluros  or  m  making  ma- 
nufacturing machinery  was  131.  There  were  about  130 
weavers  of  w<n*l!en  cloth  and  llannel  in  the  county,  but  the 
largest  number  ut  any  one  place  was  no  mure  then  17»  «t 
St.  Dnvid'a.  The  mines  and  quairiee  aflS)ided  employment 


to  a  considerable  number  of  labouren^  and  334  malaiani 
twenty  years  and  vinfajrda  weie  emylojed  as  ilii}wi^ 
and  boet-builden. 

The  popnlation  of  Peabrokariitn^  at  wA  of  (he  fou 
fldlowinff  perkdSt  «tt:~ 


1801 
1811 

\m 

1831 

>liowitiL; 


Tata 

74,009 
81.489 


7 

Si 
I 


M>lM. 

25.406  30.874 
27,453  33,I0J 
34.d30  39.479 
S7,»9>  4S,4'3 

m  iiirri>n*e  bt?t\rf»en  the  first  and  !.ist  penr>-1<c^ 
2j,l4.i,  or  ralhcr  more  than  444  P*""  on  the  wbuJe 
population,  bcinc;  ^  per  eeotabore  the  iMeef  ion«n« 
for  the  whole  of  Wales. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summty  of  tlwTopihlai 
of  eveiy  bundced,  &e,»    taken  in  1S31 


iiousi:s. 


ck:c:i  TATiuNs. 


I 


I'KH.Vl.NS. 


IHNDREDS, 
IJOROIGIIS, 

TOWKB.  ' 

Familk'*. 

Ilii.H 

iuj{. 

I'liin- 

Fttuulie. 

cliiefly 
PIDployt^ 
in  Agn. 

Familii't 

cbi<'l1y 

in  tr.i'l.-. 
j  mnnufac- 

1   and  hail- 

ilictan. 

1  All  oUirr 
F.imiliei 
1    full  com- 
1    )iii>ml  ill 
the  two 

clSMM. 

XalM. 

Femala*. 

TUftl  irf 

Castle-Martin  (Hun- 

dred) . 

834 

906 

6 

27 

jSs 

179 

139 

2,372 

2,652 

5,024 

D<:wi>lmul  , 

2.109 

2,146 

11 

44 

1,443 

334 

369 

4.797 

i>,:>(A 

10.358 

Dungicddy  . 

1,528 

1,609 

13 

47 

875 

411 

323 

3.715 

4,  t-iU 

7, 835 

\M' 

Kcmess  •       «  . 

3,136 

3.244 

41 

120 

],815 

684 

745 

6.762 

8,036 

14.798 

Kilgemn       •  . 

973 

990 

8 

18 

596 

228 

166 

2,333 

2,688 

5,021 

1,H) 

Naroerth 

2.343 

2,406 

9 

46 

1.102 

537 

747 

5. 765 

6,177 

11,942 

S.Tfi 

RoOSR 

2,667 

2,7-3 

20 

96 

l,3fc-' 

C12 

771 

f.,.)l6 

7,377 

13,s'J.J 

3,t»r 

Ilaverrordweat  (Town) 

748 

809 

15 

24 

lu 

513 

2!»6 

1,737 

2, 178 

.>,'Jii 

Piinbroke  (Borough) 

1,079 

1,233 

34 

29 

131 

646 

456 

3,0&4 

3.427 

6.511 

Tenby  (Town)  ,  , 

362 

479 

7 

23 

32 

355 

92 

871 

1.257 

2,128 

4i: 

Totals 

15»77» 

16.595 

164 

474 

7,974 

4.519 

4,108 

37.592 

43,473 

81,425 

County  Expennit  Crimt,       The  auma  expended  for 
the  raliat  of  the  poor,  at  the  following  datei^  were^ 
£.  s.  d. 

In  1811  20,390.  being  6  8  fereaehinhalHtant. 
In  1»21  20.245      „      5    5  ,. 
In  1831  24,552      ..      6    t)  „ 
The  expenditora  in  eaeb  of  Uie  following  years  was  as 
under:— 

IKM.  1835.  1836.  mi.  Iil38. 

£,  JC.  £.  t.  £. 

25,593  23.119  22,580  81,833  21,576 
In  1 837-8  the  amount  for  oaeh  head  of  the  population, 
accoriliiig  to  the  census  of  1831,  mus  5*.  \d. ;  but  assuming 
that  the  population  bod  increased  7  ^cr  cent,  from  1831  to 
1 838.  t  he  a  V  L- 1  a for  etob  inbabitBnt.  insteadef  botng U,  4d., 
will  be4«.  11^ 

The  aom  raised  in  tills  ooimty  for  poor-rate,  couutv-rate, 
and  other  local  purposres.  in  1833,  \vn^  30,8 Ifi/i.  leviea  upon 
the  fullowiug  ikscriptions  of  property  :— 

On  land  .  .  jS87,072 

Dwelling-houses  .  3.284 

Mills,  factories.  &c.  .  166 
Manonal  proflto.  navigiUion,  &e.  93 

Total  £,10,f)lf. 
Under  the  property  tax  Pcuibraktshiic  assujiiscd,  in 
1815.  at  .!.:<',  j'ti/..  namely,  property  from  lands  181.057/., 
houses  20,096/,  liibes  15,395/.,  profit  from  manora  38/., 
profits  of  quarries  603/..  profits  of  minea  Sl02iL  The  annual 
profits  of  trade  were  assessed  at  43,102/. 

The  county  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th March, 
1838.  amounted  to  26,676/.,  namely — 
Relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor         •     £2 1,576 
Remoral  of  pamiors.  law  chaises     •      •  527 
Payment  tow,irds  county-rate         .      .  3,306 
Feet  to  cli-rgymen  and  registrars  under  Regis- 

trntinii  ,\i.  t'   128 

Outlay  fur  register-offices,  books.  &c..  uiidur 

ditto   93 

Pteyments  under  Parochial  Aasessmenia  Act  8S 
For  all  otber  porposes   .      .  -    .      .  958 

Total      .  £26,676 


There  Sfo  three  unions  In  Pemlnokeshire,  ontedwhot 
Law  Amendment  Aet,  nsmely— 

YmmM 

l>bi>nUUon.        thkm  AkSvAi 

11,2214  WflU 

5686  y.Ci 


Naof 

63 

51 
21 


33.533 
21.902 
17,191 


5842  an 


Haverfordwest 

Narberlh 
Pembroke 

In  1835-6  the  nuniber  of  bastard  diildren  cbarjiMUf  «> 

the  poor-ratD  in  ibe  county  was  803,  or  one  in  94ofti* 
population,  BCCorslHis5  to  tlie  ctii'-os  of  ls31;  the  a«i»gt^ 
\\'>des  being  onf  in  139,  ami  for  F. upland  one  iiiili. 
the  same  period  95  lunatics  and  idiots  wi  ru  diitrgeablc  u 
the  poor-rate,  or  one  in  857  of  the  population ;  ibepro^ 
tion  for  Wales  being  one  in  807>  and  for  England  «o* ' 
1033. 

The  number  of  turnpike-trusts  in  the  county  in  l^^* 
four,  having  173  raite»  ul  road  under  their  iham.  1^ 
ineome  from  tolls  in  1835  was  1605/.,  and  the  total  incosK 
amounisd  to  2903/.,  inelitding  lOOti^  bonowed  on  Mcsn:? 
of  tiie  toUa.  The  expenditure  amounted  fe  3282/. 
debts  of  the  tnislces  were  l'',273/.,  consisting  of  l*'-'^ 
banded  or  mortgage  dubl«;  3654/.,  unpaid  lulerest;  ^ 
the  remainder  of  the  bsUuco  of  small  sums  dss  loH* 
treasurers. 

Tlio  number  of  persons  ebatged  wUh  criminal  oSenf^^^ 
and  committed,  in  tbe  thrse  septetuiial  periods  eadiog  «« 
1820.  1827.  and  1634,  were  179. 160.  and  I78.nia]^«*> 

average  of  25  annually  in  the  first  period.  21  in  the  s*f** 
and  25  in  the  third.   In  each  of  tlie  followiia  jew 
numbers  committed.  conTMlod.  Mid  iwt|uittsa  ws 
spectively  as  follows • 

I8H.       WL  1S37' 
Committed         .      38        67        ^  ii 
Onvicted  .      20         35         28  ^ 

Acquitted  ,       18  32  26  2* 

Of  I 
was 

latter  Wt'lf   iivm firii  n  aim  ov  jv'n^  <ji   "i,>-  .  ".'v  " 

fcmides.  were  under  16.  There  were  tt>  of  the  iii»l«ei>«* 
females  who  ooold  netthor  rsad  ttor  write ;  II  nstos  m  » 


[•quitted  •       in  3.S  -ib 

r  the  46  persons  committod  in  1838  the  noinberoriii>l«» 
26,  females  20  ;  and  16  of  the  fbrmer  and  8  of  i"' 

r  were  between  21  and  30  ycnr^  of  age:  only  i  '■'^ 
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ffrailes  could  read  and  v/rito  imperfcclly :  3  mal^  could 
rLj'I  and  write  wvU;  and  the  sUt«  or  iaatructigu  of  tlic 
n  iiriinin^  :\  vfM  not  ucerUinod.  None  of  the  allci^t'  l 
oircticiis  were  of  a  heinous  nature;  6  wrro  offonros  ii^mnst 
the  person,  7  offences  against  property  iittci.il-  il  v, iili  vio- 
fcin-u, 27 offence* against  proi'criy  iiiidccuni['nnio4  hy  mhIvmcc. 
23  b«in|{  case*  of  simple  Inrct-ny,  and  the  rcmaming  a  were 
other  oflbnees  of  a  lit^ht  character.  Of  the  2U  persons  con- 
lictcd,  17  were  imprisoned  for  varioua  poriods  of  six 
months  and  under;  2  for  above  six  months  and  under  one 
ifjr;  and  1  was  Ir msportod  for  13  yeai-s.  Of  ilur  :C  ;>(■- 
[uiilud.  17  were  fouad  not  guiUjr  on  trial;  in  tliu  ta.Ne  of 
i  no  bill  was  fouad;  and  in  one  eoaa  tbora  was  no  prose- 
;ulian. 

Tbo  number  of  penont  r^htored  to  vote  for  tho  eounty 

numbers,  n:  is:t  l  5.  uu,  3Cr,\;  in  IS3J  r>  tliere  was  an  in- 
roa-.eof  JO  J.  tht-  uvuuIh  r  ui  persons  quahG«;d  beiu^  3866. 
II  there  wi^ic  I !  ci>ums  iti  the ooutttj qualified  to 
I  "VP  on  juius  under  <)  Geo.  IV.,  c.  iO. 

riicie  are  only  two  savinjjs'- banks  m  the  county.  The 
mubcr  of  dopoaitofs  and  amount  of  deposita  in  each  of  the 
ono\^ing  )  ears  was  at  under 

UlS.  lg»  1S37. 

Number  of  depositon  .  1230  1362  1417 
Amount  of  depoaita  .  4MS7/L     4S,I07/.  48.047/. 

Eilticalion. — AccMr'UnR  to  tiie  Cliurily  Ri  ("irl<,  llir  iii- 
onic  of  endowed  KchuuU  m  the  county  i»  -Mil.,  i\iv\  the 
utn  of  3^/.  is  upplirablu  to  purposes  of  education  in  schools 
lot  endowed.  Xne  following  sumouiry  is  taken  from  the 
hiffl  volume  of  the  Education  Inquiry  made  in  1833  on 
!i6  motioa  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kerry  :— 

iiclioiil*.  ScImIui*.  T«>t«d. 
nfaiit  schools  .  .6 

lumber  of  cJiildren  at  such  scbooUi; 
ages  from  2  to  7  vears>— 

Maie«         .  .  36 

F^ales  .  »  96 
Sex  not  apecilled  131 



!\  schools  .  .  .  193 

Miitilier  of  children  at  such  scbooU; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males         .  . 
Females 

Seat  not  tpeeified 

Schools      .  .  201 

otal  of  children  under  daily  in- 
strnction  ... 

umber  of  ciiiUlren  at  such  m  LooIs  ^ 
«ge«  frem  4  to  u  yeon:— 

Males       .  • 

Females 

Sex  not  apeeiOed  • 

11,136 

Eighteen  Snnday-sehools  are  retnmed  from  places  where 
tiior  schoi)!  I'xists,  and  the  children  who  are  imstructed 
' K  in  ( li'-'J  in  rnirobor)  cannot  bo  supposc<l  to  attend  any 
'ii  r  school:  :it  all  otlio.-  pliicei  Suiithn -si'IiumI  oliiklren 
vc  o|iportunily  of  reooiliu^'  to  other  sc  hools  aiM,  but  in 
)M  number,  or  in  what  projwrlion  duplicate  entry  of  the 
me  children  t4  thus  produced,  does  nut  appear.  Twelve 
•lools.  contuinin;;  7J»cbildren,  wbieh  are  both  daily  and 
mlay-.-cnools  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  du- 
cate  eulrv  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far 
>atcd.    In  some  of  the  Sunday-'cb  ami  ai:<  :! 

rsenaaa  well  aa  children  attenil ;  and  two  Suuday-«cliuuis 
I  mentioned  where  tome  are  said  lo  attend  at  eighty 
uiof  ege. 

^Tlti!::r;l'tncfi  qf  Sr/iooh. 

Rf  f  li^p  iu  ■  nl.  Ht  .•ilMtrn.llMi.   fmiii  ..lu  lar..   inrtil  (rulii  «l-ai.c. 


Infant^boola 
Deilyoaebeob 

Sunday-schools 


3,  eontatning  87 
lO  .  968 
91         .  7.735 


1.874 


6,003 


6,318 


B*Mtl|iilM 


"ifJMt  .*rlnK>U 

«Ma}eg|W(<)» 
Tutil. .... 


«elil>. 

lala. 

S,.tal,. 


Inr*. 

laf*. 

_  1 

314 

1 

It 

10 

153 

9 

4 

1-15 

i:« 

ia,4M; 

4 

4 

990 

23 

Ma  j  143 

11.119' 

166 

4.fe7, 

It 

aia 

fho  tchoola  cbtabliaheJ  by  DtsMntenp  included  in  the 
>ve  statement,  aj:e— 


The  schools  established  since  1818  aru  — 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  104,  cuulaluuiii  2,227 
Sunday- schools     .  115         .  9,241 

Seven  boartling-scboola  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  given  ahere.  All  religious  denominations,  in* 
cluiiin;^  the  Esliibli-.lifd  Church,  disclaim  the  fact  of  t.'(hir;i- 
tion  being  confuied  in  any  of  t^o  sehuols  in  the  county  lo 
children  wlime  pamnts  aie  membera  of  their  leipeelive  de- 
nominations. 

Lending  libraries  of  boeba  are  attaebed  to  4  tehoola  in 

this  roiinty. 

PE'Ml*HI(.;US  is  a  disease  of  tlie  skin.  consistlnR  of  ilie 
eruption  of  one  or  more  riilhor  lari^c  blisters,  coiitawutij^ 
serous  fluid,  and  terminating  either  in  thin  scales.  n\  super- 
ficial excoriations,  or  in  ulceration.  The  common  and  most 
acute  form  of  Pemphi^fus  is  uauallv  pieoeded  by  shivering, 
and  accompanied  by  slight  feveritnnetfl ;  the  eruption  ap- 
pears on  some  part  of  the  body  from  one  to  four  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  illness,  with  a  unckiug  !«eubaituii  ami 
bright  redness  of  the  part  affected.  Within  24  hours  aftcr- 
wnrds  the  blisters  begin  to  nse,  and  increase  in  sixe  till  tbey 
are  rau&t  frequently  aa  hirge  8s  nuts,  but  often  mueh 
larger,  and  sometimes  braallcr.  They  then,  after  two  or 
throe  days,  burst,  and  leavo  the  skin'  raw  and  painful.  A 
thin  scab  usually  turras  over  the  exposed  skin,  and  af^er  a 
few  dajs  mure,  drops  off  and  leaves  it  healthy,  but  redder, 
and  with  a  thinner  cuticle  than  natural.  The  treatment 
should  ronsist  of  gentle  purgalivei,  and  oooling  medicines 
and  diet ;  the  local  applieations.  If  any.  should  be  mild 
dressings,  menly  fir  tlie  purpose  of  defending  the  raw  sur- 
lace>  from  the  air  and  injury.  The  disease  will  thus  usually 
run  iis  course  to  natural  ri-'-ovcry. 

A  more  obstinate  form  is  the  chronic  pemphit^us,  which 
eceani  in  old  or  veiy  dubilitaled  persons.  The  blisters 
qipear  one  after  the  other,  through  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  some  breaking  out  while  others  are  healing  or  ulcerat- 
ing or  even  J^lou^liinj;.  Tlifv  ari^  so  Cdmnioidy  theaccom- 
panitueiiltt  of  other  moire  bonuus  di^oidersi,  thai  the  lot-ttl 
affections  of  the  skin  in  these  cases  are  seldom  the  objects 
of  peculiar  treatment;  if  the  condition  of  debility  on  which 
they  are  grafted  ean  be  ralieted,  tbey  alio  will  soon  die- 
appear. 

A  third  form  is  timl  termed  infantiK-  or  i^aiij^reiious  |iciii- 
)>liij;us.  It  is  entirely  coi)fine<l  lo  i  luldreii  and  es]ici'ially 
allei  ts  llio^u  who  are  less  than  five  years  old.  It  occurs 
i>omt.-iinie^  as  an  epidemic,  and  is  very  common  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  white  blisters,  bnrnt^holes,  eating-hive.  8fee. 
The  blisters  in  lliii  foim  are  usually  succeeded  by  deep 
ulcers.  ^\  liii-  h  enhir^'e  lajudly  and  disidiarge  profusely,  and 
have  dark,  livid  ed^es  ajid  a  remarkabh-  mnt'll.  The  child 
at  the  same  tune  becomes  emaciated  uuu  weak,  and  often 
about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease  sinks  into  a  state  of 
debility  which  soon  terminates  fatally.  All  the  usual 
modes  of  treatment  being  found  useless.  Dr.  Stokes,  by 
whom  this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  particularly  de- 
scribed, sought -out  a  remedy  which  had  been  commonly 
used  with  success  by  an  empiric,  and  found  it  to  be  the 
juics  of  tlie  great  figwort  (ScrnpAulana  nodota),  which  iras 
made  up  into  an  ointment.  He  has  since  used  it  with  een- 
sidorable  success.  The  swollen  and  ulcerating  parts  having 
been  previously  poulticed,  the  ointment  shouln  bo  melted, 
and  applied  o\cr  them  very  gently  witli  a  soft  feather.  This 
ointment  is  prepared  by  stirring  the  )uunf7  leave:,  uf  the 
Scrophulaiia  in  a  small  quantity  of  unsaited  butter  till  it 
acquires  n  full  enss-green  colour.  It  is  of  considerablo 
utility  in  many  diseases  of  the  skin  besidas  that  for  which 
it  ua>  first  finploycd.  In  [HMnphi'^us  its  use  diottlll  be 
coiiibiiicd  v  illi  nutritious  diet  and  tonics. 

PEN.  Tiiis  suiiple  but  uitful  liitlo  instrument  was 
formerly  mode  of  reed,  but  the  quill  has  been  used  in  tliis 
country  for  that  purpose  for  about  five  hundred  years. 

Of  the  common  metluHl  of  making  pens  by  hand  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak ;  we  shall  therefore  only  lay  a  few  words 
ii;  Oh  tfiL-  maiiurai  lure  of  ' quill  nibs.'  Tile  barrel  of  the 
<|Uili  111  the  (iiNl  place  ban  both  ends  cut  off,  and  is  divided 
down  the  centre;  the  halves  uc  tiien  laid  on  their  nuixcx 
Side  and  the  edges  shaved  smooth;  after  this  they  arc 
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divided  into  three  or  four  lengths  each,  and  the  end  of  each 
length  is  mode  into  u  pen  by  a  small  machine,  which  at  unc 
stroke  maki'S  the  sht  and  cuts  ihe  tthouMurs ;  they  are  tlien 
finirtlied  hy  beia^  nibbed  by  liand.  Siuull  pocket  muciiines 
may  be  bought  at  the  cutler's  for  making  pens  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  used  in  the  manulacturo  of  the  nibs ;  but 
they  arc  expensive,  and  require  ciireful  U:«ago,  or  tliey  soon 
get  out  of  order. 

The  pen  used  for  German  text,  old  English,  ingrossin^, 
and  other  black  hunds.  iis  they  are  called,  is  not  generally 
known.  It  dilferd  in  make,  but  still  more  in  a|)plica(ion, 
from  that  employed  fur  ordinary  writiu);.  The  nib  is  made 
as  brood  as  the  thick  or  down  stroke  of  the  writini;  is  in- 
tended to  be,  and  in  using  it  no  pressure  is  required  to  opun 
the  nibs,  as  in  making  a  thick  stroke  by  the  common  [h'ii. 
The  only  use  of  the  s.lit  is  to  give  greater  elasticity  to  the 
point,  and  to  form  a  channel  for  the  ink.  Fur  very  large 
writing  two  other  sliis  are  sometimes  made,  one  in  each 
shoulder ;  a  pen  made  in  this  inunnur  works  more  freely, 
and  does  not  tire  the  band  so  much  as  if  made  with  one  slit 
only.  The  line  or  up  strokes  are  produced  by  throwing  the  pen 
tootle  of  the  angles  of  its  nib.  generally  that  to  the  left  of  the 
hand  m  writing,  by  a  turn  of  Ihu  wrist,  and  a  practised  hand 
can  produce  in  this  manner  the  tlne«t  hair-stroke.  These 
pens  are  made  of  the  turkey  (|uill,  the  goose  quill  being 
too  weak  fur  the  purpose.  In  inukiiig  the  slit,  in  all  quills, 
but  more  particularly  in  the.«e.  it  is  necessary-  that  they 
should  bo  well  scraped,  as  the  upper  surfuce,  being  formed 
of  fibres  lying  in  rings  around  the  quill,  will  otherwise 
cause  the  slit  to  be  ragged.  The  shoulders  of  these  engross- 
int;  pens  should  be  well  hollowed  out,  so  that  they  may  be 
nibbed  several  times  without  the  necessity  of  mending  the 
other  parts  of  the  jicn.  In  nibbing  them,  a  sloping  cut,  or 
false  nib,  must  llrst  be  made,  to  reduce  the  sub^>tanco  of 
the  quill,  which  would,  if  this  were  not  done,  be  clumsy,  and 
deliver  the  ink  too  fast.  This  remark  applies  aUo  to  the 
romraon  quill,  though  in  a  Kinaller  degree.  The  real  nib 
must  then  bo  made  perpendicular  to  the  (|uill,  and  the 
knife  held  in  such  a  manner  us  to  take  more  off  the  right 
than  the  left  side,  as  seen  in  the  aune.\eU  figure,  which  re- 


(  --- 


presents  the  back  of  a  pen  fit  for  writingGorm  m-loxt  letters 
an  inch  long.  The  object  in  sloping  tlu-  nib  is  to  render  the 
pen  more  convenient  for  describing  curves,  &c.,  for  by  hold- 
ing the  elbow  rather  away  from  the  side,  as  in  drawing,  the 
nib  may  be  more  easily  brought  to  an  angle  of  about  -13  de- 
grees with  the  line  of  writing,  so  as  to  be  e(|un||y  applicable 
to  the  horizontal  and  porpeiidiculur  pusition  of  the  diiferent 
parts  of  the  letters.  On  account  of  tins  angular  position  of 
tlio  nib,  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  it  rather  wider  than  the 
thick  stroke  of  the  writing. 

Mony  attempts  have  been  made  to  stibstitulc  stojl  or 
other  jKjns  for  the  turkey  quill,  wlych  is  short  and  of  small 
diameter,  but  hitherto  without  success. 

Steel  /V/M.— Owing  to  the  constant  necessity  for  mending 
quill  pens,  the  loss  of  time  consequent  thereon,  and  the  in- 
equality of  the  writing,  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and 
ingiMuiity  bai  been  employed  to  produce  some  more  durable 
substitute.  The  only  substitute  however  which  has  attainc<l 
to  anything  like  general  uso  is  the  steel  pen.  These  pens  are 
manufaiaured  to  an  amount  in  quantity,  and  at  a  cost  so 
small,  as  hardly  to  bo  credible.  Diiferent  makers  have  dif- 
ferent modes  of  operatiiui,  but  the  following  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  method  employed.  In  the  first  place 
Hal  pieces  of  steel  are  cut  out.  of  the  shape  required,  by  a 
stamping-press;  they  are  then  placed  under  another  press, 
wliich  pierces  the  holes  and  cuts  the  slits;  and  Ihev  are 
struck  into  their  convex  shape  by  a  third  press.  They  are 
then  polished  and  tempered.  The  polishing  is  managed 
in  rather  a  curious  manner;  a  quantity  of  puns  are  shut 
up  in  on  iron  cylinder,  leaving  u  cons'ideralde  space  un- 
occupied; this  cylinder  is  attoched  at  each  end  to  a  crank, 
the  a\(.-,  iif  which  ore  connected  by  a  wheel  and  set  in 
inotion  by  a  haii-lle  or  by  uiaehincry.  Thus  by  being  rubbed 
Bituinst  each  other  the  pons  come  out  well  polished,  and 
wiih  all  the  burrs  or  sharp  angles  left  by  thcculting-prpsses 
rubbed  sraooih.  Soinetimes  the  steel  of  which  these  pens 
»ro  made  is  alloyed  with  silver,  platinum,  rhodium,  or  other 
metals,  which  miprovos  the  elasticity,  and  in  some  ca.Hos 
prcTcuiii  rual ;  but  thui  alloy  conwdeVably  increases  the  ex- 


pense, and  in  the  case  of  rhodium  to  an  amount  almost  wf 
iioiciit  to  prevent  its  use. 

h'u/jy  /'.•*/«.— Pens  made  of  gold  with  a  *ma!l  nibym  ei,!, 
nib  seem  to  be  perfect,  some  luviu^  beeu  u»«l,ioou 
knowledge,  for  years  without  needing  to  be  repaired;  Int 
the  price  is  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  iha 
coming  into  general  use. 

I-'oiintaiit  l^n  —  is  a  pen  made  witli  a  roierroir  ig 
its  stem  or  holder,  to  supply  ink  for  some  tunc  viiilkwi 
replenishing.  The  nib  is  in  most  coses  supplied  bj  awuii 
valve,  which  may  be  closed  when  not  in  use. 

Mujiic  /Vrt*.— There  are  two  jiens  used  for  the  purpoit 
writing  music;  the  one  to  rule  the  lines.,  and  the  utkru 
make  the  dots.  The  former  is  a  piece  of  brass  wiili  in 
prongs  or  points,  in  each  of  which  is  a  channel  for  the  mi; 
which  IS  supplied  frum  a  small  cup  in  the  sulid  i>aTtuf  tii 
pen  just  above  the  division  of  the  points.  The  hiter  ai 
mere  tube  with  a  hole  in  its  ^ide  for  supplyinsr  itvitiiii 
and  a  small  wire  or  piston  fitted  within  it.  The  inL  lii 
between  the  wire  and  its  cose,  and  the  dot  is  miit  h 
placing  the  pen  uiwii  the  spot,  and  pressing  tbe  wire  un 
u]K)n  the  paper. 

Geomelnc  P^-fi.  This,  is  an  instrument  invented  by  Suic, 
an  Italian,  for  drawing  geometric  curves.  These cune-i-o 
hy  combination  be  made  to  form  an  almost  infinite  unn 
of  patterns.    It  is  supported,  as  shown  in  the  diagns, 


three  legs  bowed  so  a.s  to  allow  room  for  tbe 
work  within  them.   These  leg*  shut  together  bv  ^  ^^ 
at  the  top  for  the  convenience  of  pack.age.  A*/^,  ,  j  , 
joint  is  a  stem  or  axis  X,  ujwn  the  lower  end  of 
fixed  the  toothed  wheel  A  ;  this  stem,  with  its  * 
tionarv,  and  all  the  other  ports  of  the  instrument 
it.    Just  above  tlie  wheel  A  is  a  small  tube  or  cism 
to  which  is  attached  an  arm  carry  ing  two  boxes  »I 
dies  for  supporting  the  wheels  DB;  !*.^^ 
tinued  downwards,  and  terminates  in  a  socket  o.  "J- ^ 
which  posses  an  arm  carrying  the  pencil  orira«f  ^ 
two  wheel  boxes  DB  on  the  one  arm,  and  the  socW 
the  other,  moy  be  fixed  at  any  part  of  their  re»pfc'.'*f  , 
by  means  of  screws  for  that  purpose  ;  fixed  to  tiit  ' 
is'  a  small  circular  plate  of  metal  with  a 
which  the  instrument  is  moved  around  its  oxisbyiw 
and  finger.  , 

Tlie  sort  of  curves  produced  by  this  instrument  «P^^ 
upon  three  circumstances:  first,  the  ""elutne  tu^' 
wheels  A  and  B;  second,  whether  the  wheel  DistOiPl  -^ 
or  not,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  two  aitB*  j"^'^ 
directions  contrary  or  similar  to  each  other  (ih'* 
no  effect  otherwise,  and  may  bo  of  any  convenicol  a^''^  _^ 
third,  on  the  relative  distance  of  the  faccr^,  l 
spindle  E,  and  of  that  spindle  from  the  axis  X. 
be  expressed  as  the  relative  distance  of  T  K  and  E A 

The  following  diagram  gives  an  idea  of  a  fewof    ^  ^ 
simple  curves.    The  number  of  paru  or  Icjvc*  !"  . 
figure  depends  on  the  first  of  the  three  circumsla'"^'* 


mentioned  :  for /ig.  I  the  wheels  A  and  B  laHi^  >tb 
foryJ^.  2,  as  4  to  I ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  3  to  1- 
second  circumstance  dependa  whether  the  1<W|»  *'  ^ 
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re  witiiiii  the  curve,  as  \n  figg.  1,  2,  ami  .1 ;  or  on  iIil-  outer 
Kic,  as  in  tho  olliors  '.  and  lastly,  upon  tlie  third  ciii-utii- 
(ancc  depends  the  shajte  of  Ibe  Ppint*  or  loops  ibemwlves. 
'»r  tlio  oiyht  curves  giren  ibvvfliiT  E  mint  be  Imt  than  B  X» 
>ut  if  this  is  revonad*  ItM  curves  nssume  a  tnoat  curious, 
or  1 1  plicated,  and  MmMtimeft  beautiful  arraogeinent. 

Sttirili  Htatos  that  1273  curves  maybe  produced  by  the 
•hangos  uf  t\?clve  wheels,  the  stnuUest  having  eight,  the 
lext  sixlL'L>n,  and  so  on  to  nincty-six  YMth,  and  that  by  the 
Hrlftion  of  a  few  pieces,  spiraU  witli  a  cireulw  baacaod  par- 
i<  iilarly  the  spiral  of  Archiiiiedtf,  may  be  produced. 

F>?r  further  informatiuo  the  reader  is  referred  to  Siiun1i'> 
c^iiik,  entitled  '  Nuovo  IsUunusnto  per  la  Desenzione  di 
Iivor^e  Curve  AntidiieMad«rjia»'&iii;  and  lo  Adan'a  Qto- 
ntlric  Etsayt. 
PENiKUS.  [Sbbuips.] 

PENALTY*  ia  ita  original  and  ptopor  sense,  it  «  pre- 
niniarf  punubment  imposed  hf  statute  upon  paitiaa  fuilty 

>r certain  offer  Tlvisti  rui  is  also  used  to  doiiote  a  sum  of 
noney  which  a  jiiu  Ly  lu  a  contract  has  cnt^aged  to  pay  in 
a'.e  ho  vulates  his  eiiga^L-MKMil.  Penaltit's  imposed  by 
utulu  are  striciiy  regulated  by  statute;  but  with  rapeet  to 
lenaltics  created  b  v  coiitract,  the  rule  is  neitharaosttriotnorco 
iniform.  In  OQacIassuf  >  ii^esthaoourUofcotnmoa  law  have 
he  power  of  awarding  damagea  eomniensurate  to  the  in- 
iiy  siistiiined,  ihouf^li  tho  partioa  have  agrcfil  tlmf  u  fixud 
urn  ahull  be  paid  by  way  of  penally.  In  a  secund  class,  the 
iQurt^  of  common  law  posaeaa  this  power  of  limiting  the 
•m  to  b«  recovarad  by  action  to  the  amount  of  injunr  ana* 
aised,  onlj  vhare  the  plaintiff,  by  bringing  an  aetion  of 
.s^iuiapsit  or  of  covenant  insteml  of  an  lu  tion  of  debt,  aban- 
Imis  his  claim  to  the  penalty.  In  :i  tUiid  class,  the  actual 
.muunt  uf  injury  is  capalile  of  being  asicertuined,  hut  the 
ourtti  of  cuuitnon  law  are,  fruiu  the  form  of  the  procee<i- 
Di^s.  absolutely  bound  by  the  contract  of  the  parties.  Hi  re 
he  courta  of  equity  interpose  to  relieve  the  party  from  the 
t^uroua  esactwa  of  the  penalty.  {Cmiyxn'%  Digat,  Chan- 

V  HQ  3— -1  D  2.)  Inaft>urth  Hass,  although  the  sn  i 
;4iul  UL'd  tij  bo  paid  Upon  the  donit:  or  1  lit' uni)g«ion  uf  a 
lariinilar  act  may  be  obvionsl)  dispropoitionciJ  to  the 
tmount  of  injury  sustained,  yet  if  there  be  uo  means  of  9s- 
-trtaining  the  amount,  or  if  it  be  cxpre»>ed  in  the  eontract 
hat  the  sum  to  be  paid  shall  bo  regarded  not  as  a  penalty, 
iut  n«  liquidated  damnges,  that  is,  an  the  sum  ascertauiod 
■i!  a^ii'eil   lu-tween  the  part  its  ns  tin;  jhi  luiun  y  aiuuunt 

ilic  injury,  neither  courta  of  law  nor  courij$  of  equity  can 
irevcnt  the  recovery  of  the  stipulated  sum.  Where  however 
i  large  aum  ia  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  Ibe  non- 
nymentof  amaller  anna  at  a  p8riicii1artiaie,no  af^eement 
»oiwecn  the  parties  can  so  for  alter  the  real  natmoof  tlic 
ratisaction  as  to  convert  this  sum  into  luiunlntcil  dainnf^u-;. 
n  rttli.  r  iM>cs  tlic  distinction  bolufrcn  a  petially  and  \\<\u\- 
hxi's]  daniogi^  is  uftcn  difKcult  to  ascertain,  and  some  of  the 
!■  i-iona  on  this  head  are  not  easily  reconciled.  . 

Tite  third  class  of  oaaea,  tboae  in  which  the  interftienoe 
if  a  <xHirt  of  equity  is  necesaary,  is  muoh  narrowed  hy  the 
ilatute  li  &  9  Will.  Ill .  c  11,  s.  &,  under  whirh.  in  ai  tions 
n  courts  of  record  vipon  any  limd  or  penal  sum  tor  tlie  pei- 
"ormance  of  i  o\  enaiiis  ur  agrwtnents  contained  in  any  in- 
leniurc.  deed,  or  wntiug,  the  plaintiff  is  required  to  state 
the  breaches  of  eorettani  or  agreement  which  he  has  sus- 
ame'l,  and  damages  are  to  be  assessed  accordingly.  If  the 
Jlainiur  recover  in  the  antion,  judgment  is  entered  up  for 
he  penalty,  but  execution  isnuen  only  for  tlie  damages 
tHcMed  by  the  jury  upon  tho  breacheii  btaltnl  and  proved, 
!be  judgment  lemaining  as  a  security  against  future  brearhes 
)f  the  aame  covenant  or  agnement«  or  of  other  eeveoanta  or 
igreementa  eontnined  in  Ihaaama  inatraneni  and  pntmMd 
ay  iheaameiiennlqr*  (BofiOj  DAMama.] 


It  wasfonnerlyttsuat  to  Insert  in  leaaea  a  atipniation  that 

if  the  rent  \v»  re  not  pa  id  on  the  day  on  vhich  it  became 
due,  a  f.mt\\  sum  i^buuUl  bis  addt^d  iur  every  day  duriiiir 
which  it  remained  unpaid.  This  graduated  ptnali\  i-.iallid 
a  nomine  poena,  and  the  landlord  may  distnLm  {  Dis  iuksii] 
fbr  it.  A  nomine  poenio  is  seldom  found  in  mo  iein  iL'.i>-:s, 
tho  interest  of  the  landlord  being  conhidered  sufUcicutiy 
protected  by  a  clause  usually  m^crtcd,  enablini;  tbe  laud* 
lord  to  make  liie  iea>e  void  m cass  of  noo-paynent  of  vent 
or  breach  of  otiier  covenants. 

PENANCE  (in  Latin,  /Vj>'njV«i/ia)  isacensureorpunisU- 
ment,  en^ined  by  tbe  ecclesiastical  law,  for  the  purgation 
or  oorreetton  of  the  soul  of  an  offender,  in  consequeDce  of 
some  crime  of  spiritual  ciipnizanrr  cntntniltodby  hitu.  Thus 
a  per.-on  ciinvicted  aduitery  or  ini  l>;  was  adjudged  to  dj 
pi;nanet»  u\  ilu;  church  or  luaiket,  baie  It'i^ged  and  bare 
headed,  in  a  whit<>  slieet :  and  wa^  leijuired  lu  make  a  public 
confession  of  hiri  crime,  and  to  exjiu  -s  his  contrition  in  a  pie 
scribed  form  of  words.  Afterajwdgmeni  «f  |H>nanr«?  has  been 
pronounced,  the  eeeleaiastieal  courts  may,  upoii  ajij  licalion 
by  tho  party,  take  off  the  pemiirc,  and  e\cli::nf^e  ilie  s|.i;  it  i.al 
censures  fur  a  sum  of  money  to  be  }>atd  uud  apjihcd  to  piouu 
uses.  This  exchange  is  called  a  coiutnulation  for  penanee; 
and  tbe  money  agreed  or  eiyoined  to  be  ^d  upon  suc  h  a 
commutation  may  be  sued  for  in  theeceleaiaatical  court. 

The  peine  forte  et  dure  impoAcdupona  person  who  stands 
luiiti'  on  lu5  trial  at  the  eoiamon  law  is  oflen  inaccurately 
termed  penanee.    [Pkink  Fortk  et  Di  Kt  ] 

PEN.ANCi.  PULO  (or  Island  of  Peiiangj,  isi  the  scat  of 
(^uvernment  of  the  Britiah  posaeesions  in  tho  Strait  of 
MaUMca.  These  poaaaaaiona  eonsist  of  tbe  Island  of  Penang, 
province  Welledqr,  the  wovineae  of  TnsrAaasiUM,  Ma* 
L  Ac  cA,  and  SiNOATOBB.  The  thno  latter  ace  noticed  under 
separate  heads. 

The  Island  of  PcnanR.  also  called  Prince  of  Wales'  Island, 
lies  between  S°  16' and  6"  3u'  N.  lat,  and  between  luu" 
and  1 00° 9'  E.  long.,  and  extends  from  south  to  north  about 
16  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  eight  milee.  which  gives 
a  surface  of  nearly  130  square  miles.  This  island  consists  of 
a  mass  of  rocks,  whicli  occupy  about  twif-iliirda  of  the  sur- 
face, and  of  two  tracts  of  alUiviut  sod,  wlitcii  extend  un  the 
eastern  and  Wttstem  side  of  the  rocks.  The  western  plain 
ia  mostly  a  awamp*  and  nearly  uninhabited :  but  the  eastern, 
which  on  an  average  is  two  miles  wide^  ana  oppo!>iic  George 
Town  more  than  fnir,  is  at  present  woll  cultivated  and 
populous!.  The  lughesi  poitiijii  of  the  mountains  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  island:  wiieie  Mount  Elveira,  or  Mount 
Macalisler,  ris<»  to  the  elevation  of  'iduu  feet,  according  to 
an  estimate.  Farther  north  ia  Flaptaif  Hdl,  which  is  J  J48 
feet  high,  according  to  mcasuraroenU  Tbe  bills  which  lie 
between  this  highe*t  range  and  tbe  eastern  plain  rise  lo  the 
i  l'  vrtfinn  of  t)iiu  to  bi  i»  leet.  Tbe  mountains  are  coven  d 
Willi  loiu  trtc*.  exce|>l  then-  summits,  whiidi  are  naked  lur 
about  2ub  or  300  feet  from  ;ho  highest  point  downwards. 
Along  the  sea  are  swampy  tracts  covered  with  man|iroves» 
and  contiguous  to  them  mud  bank-o  which  frequently 
change  their  position  and  extent.  From  the  belt  uf  man- 
groves the  country  extends  in  gentle  undulations  to  the  foot 
uf  the  hilU,  and  bus  an  indifferent  soil,  except  where  it  is 
interrupted  by  deeper  depressions  containing  an  alluvial 
soil  which  yields  good  crops  of  rice.  The  narrow  valleys 
which  extend  into  the  mounta:ns  have  their  slopes  covered 
with  a  tolerably  fertile  but  varying  sod. 

Tlic  province  Wellesley  lies  opposite  Pulo  Pcnnnjr  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  in  separated  from  the  i»land  by  a 
htrail,  wlucli  at  lis  souiiicvn  extieUiity  is  nearly  10  iinles 
wide,  but  grows  narrower  turtliei  northward;  opposite  Foil 
Cornwallis  it  is  hardly  t«  »  miles  wide.  Province  \\\dle>ley 
extends  from  5"  lo'  to  .Mi'  H.  lat..  and  lies  between  \W 
1 1'  and  too*  1ft'  B.  long.  It  extends  along  llie  coast  about 
30  ini'es,  and  from  U  to  Id  nii'cs  inland.  On  ihe  cast  it 
borders  on  the  kittgdom  of  Kcdiiali,  ur  Quc<la,  which  is 
dependent  on  Siam.  and  tho  boundary  on  this  line  was 
regulated  in  I8S1.  Tlie  northern  boundary-line  is  formed 
by  tbe  river  Muda,  which  separates  it  from  Keddah,  and  on 
tho  south  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Krcan  ri°oin  the  .Hale 
of  Perak.  llie  area  is  estimated  at  IdU  square  miles.  I  be 
m<>untain-rangi!S,  which  in  this  part  extend  over  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Malay  Pcninsiula  [.\Ial\v  Pk.xinsula], 
uo  not  approach  so  near  the  sea  as  to  ei.ier  the  piuvinee, 
except  near  the  river  Juru  20'  N.  lat.),  where  one  of 
their  olEieta  tennuittaa  in  tlte  Horat^am,  a  hill  tttoo  IWt 
lyghi  tlia  vtMiam  alopa  of  whtoh       within  tbe  EngiiaU 
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territory.  The  rout-lino  exhibits  a  narrow  sandy  l>elt  of 
low  lund  in  tiie  norlliiTn  districts  ami  in  the  southern  a 
broad  mud  flat  covered  with  innngrove  trecs  and  flooded  at 
liigh-wafor.  Ikhind  the  sandv  belt  aitd  niangrave^  theic 
arc  extensive  alluvial  tracts  under  rice  cullivalion,  alternat- 
ing with  gentle  swells  of  light  suil  running  paraHel  to  the 
coast.  About  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast  there  are 
Ary  alluvial  plains  which  stretch  south  and  north.  A  few 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  scattered  over  these  plains. 
The  stul  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  rice-grounds  is  superior 
in  fertility  to  lands  of  the  bamc  classes  on  Penang,  but  that 
of  the  hills  is  much  the  same. 

/^»rrr#.— There  arc  no  permanent  streams  in  the  island 
of  Penanj»,  but  several  rivers  traverse  Wollesley  province 
from  east  to  west,  rising  in  the  elevated  mountains  in  the 
atato  of  Keddah.  These  rivers,  enumerated  from  north  to 
south,  are  Muda,  Pry,  Juru,  and  Krcan.  All  these  rivers 
have  bars  at  their  mouths,  generally  with  seven  to  nine  feel 
vatcr  on  them  :  that  of  Pry  river  may  be  crossed  at  thmd- 
tide  by  vessels  of  .100  tons  burden  at  least.  All  these  rivers 
are  navigable  for  moderate  siicd  vessels  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  their  course  within  the  province.  Between  Muda 
ami  Pry  rivers  is  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  calleil  Qualla 
TuUuh,  which  forms  a  good  harbour  for  boats;  and  near  it 
is  an  extensive  village  of  the  same  name. 

Climate. — The  dry  and  wet  seasons  in  these  eountrie«  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked  as  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 
What  is  properly  called  the  rainy  season  is  limited  to  three 
months,  from  September  to  November,  but  showers,  aiul 
frequently  heavy  showers,  occur  in  all  the  other  months. 
Thus  rain  fell  almost  every  day  between  October,  1789,  aad 
Juno,  1790;  and  between  May,  1833,  ond  .April,  1834,  both 
included,  it  rained  1 15  da\s  on  Penang  plains,  166  days  on 
tlie  Flagstaff  Hdl.  and  'i:'s  diys  in  Province  Wellesley. 
Drounhts  of  considerable  duration  occur  at  intervals  of  four 
or  five  years,  and  still  lonjrcr  droughts  at  longer  intervals. 
The  quantity  of  rain  from  May,  183.1,  to  April,  163J,  both 
included,  on  Magstaff  Hill  was  116-6  inches,  on  Penang 
plains  65'5  inches,  and  in  province  Wellesley  79  inches. 
Tlie  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  is  greatest  in  Juno  and  July. 
A  hot  wind  is  not  known  within  the  straits.  The  highest 
temperature  in  George  Town  is  90'  and  the  lowest  "0^" 
Fahr.  The  mean  annual  temperature  on  Penang  Hill  is 
71°,  on  the  plain  Ti^,  of  the  mornings  "if*,  fipom  raid-day 
to  -t  o'clock  83p,  of  the  evening*  after  sun-set  90".  The 
nvorage  monthly  range  of  the  thermometer  is  11°  and  the 
greatest  monthly  ran;^e  only  13'.  The  northern  half  of 
Wellesley  province  has  the  more  healthy  climate,  as  it 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  regular  change  of  sea  and  land 
breezes.  The  rainy  season  is  considered  the  spring,  and 
January,  February,  and  March  as  the  autumn;  in  the  for- 
mer period  the  rice  is  sown,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  har- 
vested. 

Produetious. — Penang  derives  its  importance  partly  from 
the  cultivation  of  spices.  Pepper  has  for  many  yeat^  been 
the  object  of  an  extensive  cultivation,  but  the  low  prices  of 
this  article  have  of  late  years  checked  this  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Previous  to  1807  the  average  annual  quantity 
was  nearly  four  millions  of  pounds,  but  it  decrease*!  rapidly, 
and  at  present  it  does  not  exceed  2000  peculs,  or  866,000 
pounds  weight.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  cultivation  of 
vlovc  and  nutmeg  trees.  Several  attempts  have  been  made 
by  the  French  and  English  to  transplant  these  trees  from  the 
Moluccas  to  several  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  India,  but 
none  of  these  attempts  seem  to  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, except  those  made  at  BenCvXilen  on  Sumatra  and 
on  the  Island  of  Penang,  and  this  branch  of  agriculture  is 
rapidly  increasing.  Captain  Ix>w  in  1835  estimated  the 
number  of  nutmeg-trees  in  30  plantations,  at  80,000,  and 
lie  says  that  about  45,000  of  them  were  bearing,  and  their 
annual  produce  was  13U,000lbs.  ;  the  number  of  clove- trees 
is  still  greater,  and  increasing.  The  mace  and  cloves 
grown  ill  Penang  are  considered  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  preferable  to  those  importc  1  fmm  Banda  and  .Amiwyna, 
the  mace  l)eing  more  substantial  and  flaky,  and  the  cloves 
TOore  full  and  richer  in  colour.  The  nutmegs  also  are 
thought  not  to  be  inferior.  Since  pulm-oil  has  been  exten- 
sively usetl  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  in  En;jland,  the 
plantations  of  cocoa-nut  trees  have  greatly  increased,  and  oil 
u  made  by  the  Chinese  settlers  in  the  country  to  a  great 
extent ;  the  nuts  themselves  are  exported  to  Singapore,  the 
Tenasscrim  coast,  ami  Rangoon.  The  sugar-cane  is  partially 
cultivated  uti  Pcoatig,  but  extensively  in  Province  WcUeslov,  |  monkeys. 


especially  in  tho  central  and  soulhern  distried,  «|iett  ti^ 
sugar  plantations  occupy  about  900  acres  oflind;  tlitvi^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  settlers.  Theie  people  iIm 
cultivate  three  diflervnt  plants,  from  which  lliev  make  ». 
digo,  but  the  product  is  too  crude  for  the  KurofieinmufcR. 
The  leaves  of  a  plant,  called  nilam  by  the  Malayi,  ire  utfi. 
sionally  exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  Anb  tnd«^ 
who  uso  them  as  stufling  for  tnattresw>8  and  pilkmc  it 
Siam  they  are  used  f«r  making  perfumcrr.  Tob»cco,Mft<i, 
and  cotton  arc  only  raised  for  consumption,  k  rons.ienii' 
quantity  of  l>otel  is  exiwrted  to  the  neighbouring  itjtt:; 
Keddah.  The  areca-nut,  whenrc  the  island  der.ie*  a 
name  (.Areea  nut  Island),  is  not  much  attended  to  at  pmo; 
though  its  cultivation  constituted  the  chief  orcupiuoa  :j 
the  Malays,  who  first  occupied  the  island.  All  ibe  m 
raised  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra  it  brought  to  Priari 
and  hence  exported  to  other  parts  of  Asia. 

Rice  and  Indian  corn  are  the  only  kinds  of  grain  cnitinvi 
Rice-land  in  Penang  >ields  on  an  average  about  U; 
but  in  Wellesley  Province  more  than  100  fold.  At  Inlu 
corn  is  considered  by  the  Malays  far  inferior  to  rieeMfoci 
its  cultivation  is  not  cxtensi\-e.  The  plantains  and huib 
arc,  next  to  rice,  the  principal  objects  of  agrirulture.  d 
in  times  of  si-arcity  supply  in  some  measure  the  }\iai 
grain.   Eight  varieties  are  raised. 

Nocountr}'on  the  surface  of  the  globe  possesses  t 
variety  of  fruit-trees  than  the  M  alay Peninsula  and  th«ltiiu 
Archi|>elago.  The  fruit-trees  which  are  cultivated  mtt 
manL;oste<'n.  durian,  jack-tree,  champadah,  a  ipecieufpt 
rauibei,  rainbutan,  the  Siain  mango,  the  egg  mango, nwchaf 
jamboo  kling  and  jamboo  ayer  mawah,  nuin  iium  (cnuMn 
caulillora),  lime,  eustnrd-apple,  mulberry,  pine-tpplf.  ih 
grane,  an<  orange.  Many  other  fiuit-trees  are  fcmrd  ii» 
wild  state  n  the  forests  on  the  declivities  of  MounlMw- 
tajain,  at*'  '.heir  fruits  are  brought  to  tlie  cuasL  C»pua 
l.,ow  mentions  twenty-three  different  kinds  of  fruit  brwjb 
from  the  skirts  of  Mount  Moratajam  to  Penang. 

The  same  author  gives  a  list  of  1'2H  diffeieot  kio^i' 
trees  met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  country,  and  ippl«i» 
to  building  and  other  domestic  um;s.  Boat-boilauf 
favourite  occupation  with  the  Malays,  and  ihey  build  («i 
boiits.    Oil  is  extracted  from  the  fruits  of  xwril  twi 
both  for  burning  and  for  culinary  purposes.   The  larki 
other  trees  is  used  for  tanning  leather  and  forSiWfi* 
The  Indi.vrubbcr  tree  grows  along  the  western  bwuwi? 
of  Province  Wellesley.    Dammer,  or  the  resin  of  the  w 
iner-tree,  is  coUectetl  and  used  for  paying  vessel*.  M*ai 
dammer,  or  woo<l-oil,  is  the  sap  of  another  tree,  mi*  * 
ployed  in  careening  ships,  llierc  are  also  twcnlj-tsin)*^* 
of  ratans,  one  of  which  pro<luces  dragon's  blood ;  ani 
different  kinds  of  bamboos,  which  are  used  f«  ioart* 
purposes.    The  wood  or  bark  of  some  other  liTOSt*"'"'' 
dyeing.    A  kind  of  canlaraum  is  collected  in  the 
bevond  the  eastern  frontier,  and  exported  by  the  ChiM* 
besides  the  native  vegetables,  which  are  nun»wfc* 
Chinese  cultivate  cabbages,  celery,  and  lettuce. 
carrots  thrive  well,  but  jwtatocs  have  not  succeeded 
are  however  many  varieties  of  sweet  jxjtato,  one  "'..'tT 
is  mush  esteemed.  Yams,  both  red  and  white,  »nJ  rte*' 
beans,  are  extensively  grown. 

BulTalocs  and  cattle  are  rather  numerous, 
reared  for  the  dairv,  the  cattle  for  slaughter  being  r'**' 
imported  from  Keddah  and  Patani.    The  black  bulU» 
roost  prized,  both  for  draft  and  slaughter.  The  »nniiu^^ 
sumption  of  cattle  on  Penan'^  and  bv  the  shipping  »*''*^' 
JOO  heail.    About  400  buflaloes  arc  slaughtered 
Goats  and  sheep  do  not  abound,  but  a  great  number  oio'v 
are  reared  by  the  Chinese.    Poultry  is  plentiful,  c>p<<^*. 
in  Province  Wellesley,  whence  upwards  of  liO.t'Ofl^f'  . 
nuallysent  to  Penang.  A  great  n  umber  of  ducks  are 
and  their  salted  eggs  form  an  article  of  provision  fttf"" 
prahms  and  Chinese  junks. 

Wild  animals  of  the  larger  size  are  found  inV>l>'*^ 
Province,  as  the  elcpha:it,  rhinoceros,  and  ^'JS**^*  ,  (i.- 
])hants  are  sometimes  exported  to  Madras,  and  OJfd  is  ^ 
neii^hbouring  states  to  carry  the  tin  from  the  lO'W* '"I  ^ 
coast.  They  are  also  killed  bv  the  Malays  for  •**5frji 
the  ivory.  The  rhinoceros  is  Killed  for  its  honi  •'".^ 
There  are  two  species  of  wild  ox,  and  abundanoe 
hogs  and  deer,  es)>ecially  in  the  forests  of  the  P"**'"^*!!^. 
also  the  plandok,  a  hornless  deer  about  tin'  mw  *  j 
occurs  in  great  numbers.   There  ore  also  sc^vraJ  t*' 
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Birils  are  faiirnl  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  have 
great  li^uty.  Tin;  cntchint.  and  prworving  of  the  akins 
with  itic  k  athcrs  on,  of  the  larger  kmds  of  Uin^fisliers,  is  a 
lucrative  employment  of  the  nalivis.  Thtso  >>kiits  are  ex- 
pnitcd  to  Cliina,  where  they  are  used  for  embroidering 
drenei.  Tba  otliar  birda  moat  diatingutibed  by  the  beauty 
of  their  feathers  era.  tlie  paxar,  irhieh  haa  a  brownish  crimson 
plumage,  ati  l  is  lalher  larger  than  a  moor-fowl ;  the  large 
li  Aiutg,  or  Aigiis  piieas*nt,  and  the  smaller  sart,  which  has 
jis  buck  »panL;!ed  witl»  ovcs ;  ami  the  murragh,  or  the  pea- 
cock, which  ivM  a  magnificent  plumage  of  a  light  golden 
hue. 

PcnanK  i^  cheaply  and  plentifully  auppbed  with  flah. 
}{e«>idcs  the  porpoiMs  and  skate.  Low  baa  enumerated  fourteen 

s|-ecic8of  finU  whii-h  ai  L-coiisiiiertil  as  poisonous  or  unwholo- 
aomei,  and  fifiy  others  wiueU  arc  talen.  A  sniall  sptv  ics  of 
wba]«  frequents  the  »l rait  between  Peiianr;  and  tlie  pro-  1 
vince  at  iolervala.  Fiahio^lakes  afltini  nearly  exclusivo  [ 
employment  to  nurabeni  of  Chinese  and  Malays.  There  arc 
eighteen  species  of  crab«.  oysters,  and  other  sbell-Aab.  A 
si>i!cies  of  Hca-turllc.  lite  hon-billcd,  is  frequent  in  lome 
jil  li  es  and  another  smalK-r  kind  in  thonTmt  thn>B|ia  of 
ill  I  til  species  arc  eagerly  souglit  after 

Gold,  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  states  of  the  Malay 
Peoinaula,  doea  not  ooeur  wiibiiu  Wellealey  ProTiooe.  Tin 
waa  aome  veaia  ago  discovered  to  oaciat  in  aorae  plaoee,  bnl 
in  loo  small  a  quantity  to  beuurke<l. 

InhaJbitimts  aiid  Pir)}>ulatiun. — When  the  English  look 
p, ,>c,.,,Mon  of  Penong  Island  ( 1 7Hti  i,  ilicy  found  unlv  u  J>  ,v 
Malay  familii^  mostly  tishermen;  but  natives  from  the 
neighbouring  eoantricK.  as  widl  as  Chinese,  and  Chuliahs 
from  Hinduatan*  aoon  Uocked  to  it*  and  the  population,  in 
183^  conaiated  of  ten  different  aationa. 


IhpuhUion  of  the  htani  of  Pwumg. 


Fix«d: 


Europnna  and  tbeic  deaeendenia 
ArmenUna 

Mahys    .  .  . 

Achruei^o  (Sumatra)  . 

Battas  (Sumaira)  • 

Chinese  •  • 

Chuliahs  •  • 

B«ngale«»n 

Siamese  and  BurmaiM  * 

A rubs  •  • 

Pnrsecs  «  ■ 

Naiivc  Cbriatiana  • 

CaOrea  •  • 


Fluctualm?:— 

NntivG  military  Mid  fslllow«n»  no- 
ra<{od  at         •  •  • 

Oonvicts  (ftmn  Hinduatan)  • 
liimuanta         •        •  • 


37,644 


Total 


700 
•  1.2G3 
400 

.  4fl,207 


When  theBrili>!i  arijuired  tho  roast  lir.O  enlkd  Welleslcy 
Province,  it  was  very  thinly  inhabited ;  and  liioui^h  the 
iHiptilation  {gradually  increased,  it  did  not  exceed  0000  in- 
Lbiiants  in  \  i<i\.  But  in  tbia  year  the nga of  Ligor  in- 
vaded the  ncit;hbouring  stete  of  Keddah,  and  took  posses- 
»iyii  of  it  fur  ilie  kin;;  of  Siam.  Upon  Uiis  a  great  part  of 
the  Malay  population  abandoned  Keddah,  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  British,  and  settled  m  Wtllrsay 
Mnivinoe.  lu  1836  the  population  of  tbia  country  coti- 
liatedof— 


Malays  • 

Chinese 

Chttlieba 

Bengalcse 

Siamese 

Fluntiatinjf 


A49 

soo 

46,880 


Thus  the  population  of  this  province  has  doubled  nine- 
fold in  fineen  ycaia.  it  containa  293  persona  on  a  square 
tDtlc.  and  tba  iainnd  310  persons. 
F,  C  Na  10B9 


George  Town  ia  built  on  the  eastern  aide  of  tho  Island  of 
Ponani;,  where  it  ))rojccts  into  tlie  strait,  and  conlains  a 
population  of  20,000,  mostly  Chinese.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  governor  of  tho  British  possession  on  the  Straii  of 
Malacca,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  commerce.  The 
harbour,  which  lies  on  the  south-east  of  the  town,  is  well 
sheltered,  and  may  be  entered  by  any  kind  of  ireasebi  fiwoi 
tho  north;  Init  vi  ssioIh  di-awing  more  than  l f^et  of  water 
cannot  fiail  throui;h  the  strait  southward,  li  visited  by 
most  of  iho \ur>sel'!.  siiiiin^;  from  HinduMtaa  to  China,  and 
likewiaw  by  ves^ub  from  Cliina,  Arabia,  and  Siam.  Tliere 
are  sometimes  300  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Since  the  foun- 
dation  of  Singaporo,  it  baa  ceased  to  receive  tba  conunffireial 
productions  of  the  Indian  Archipclui^a  and  the  southern 
countries*  of  tho  Malay  Peninsula  ;  but  it  is  still  the  princi- 
)Kil  plat^e  to  whtcb  the  inhabitants  of  the  ea.<t(>rn  coast  of 
Sumatra  and  the  countries  north  of  Malacca  bring  their 
goods.  I'licse  goods  consist  of  pepper,  benzoin,  camphor, 
gold- dust,  arecu-nuts,  rice,  ratanB,sag0^bnroatone,  tin.  arrack, 
Bugar,  oil,  tobacco,  birds'-nesia,  ttepang,  and  ivory.  In 
1895  the  value  of  tho  exports  of  this  place  «'as  estimated 
to  amount  to  nearly  l.OiMi.oOd^.,  and  probably  it  isnotlessat 
present.  It  exports  to  the  easli^ru  coast  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Malay  countries  north  of  Malacca,  various  kinds  of 
pieoe-gooda  from  England,  Bengal,  and  CJoiomandel ;  cotton, 
opium,  iron,  aieel ;  Euroiiean  ooavae  blue,  red,  and  green 
clctli,  and  course  cutlery.  .lames  Town  is  a  small  but 
tliriviiii;  place,  about  a  Uiile  from  the  ^ea  oii  the  eastern 
jilain  of  IViiaiig  Island,  in  avery  fertile  district.  There  aie 
no  towns  in  Wellesley  Provinoe;  but  in  the  northern  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  distriolai  in  some  places,  tbn 
higher  part*  of  the  low  ridges  are  csvensd  by  coniinual  ram 
of  bouses  for  serond  miles.  The  moat  extensive  of  these 
villages  is  Pinaga. 

History. — Before  1 786  the  island  and  province  belonged 
to  the  sniall  kin^;dom  of  Keddah.  In  the  war  between  iho 
Eu(!li8h  and  French,  which  terminated  in  1 783,  thu  want  of  a 
good  harbour  in  the  southern  part  of  tho  Gulf  of  Bengal  was 
miu  lt  felt  by  the  British,  and  in  1780  they  became  desirous 
t>i  uctjuirc  one  on  the  eastern  shores,  as  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandcl  does  not  offer  such  a  place.  Tho  Island  of  IVnan^ 
was  found  fit  for  that  purjiose,  and  it  happeudd  to  be  thu 
property  of  an  Bflgllahman,  CapU  Francis  Light,  of  a  country 
•hip,  who  had  raoetvid  it  from  the  king  of  Keddah  as  n 
marriago  portion  vith  hiadaogbter.  Capt.  Light  transferted 
his  property  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  was  appointed 
first  governor  of  the  island.  It  wu^al  the  same  lime  ai^reed 
to  pay  ftoiio  Sjuinish  dollars  aiiuually  to  tii';  ki;;^^  of  Kedd.di 
in  consideration  of  his  ceding  the  sovereignty  of  the  island. 
The  British  Hog  waa  hoisted  on  the  7th  July,  1786.  Whea 
the  harbour  began  to  be  frequented  by  numeroua  vessels, 
irreat  ineonrenienee  and  frequently  loss  were  experiencod, 
i  hpor  uiliy  hy  the  native  merchant'-,  from  the  piratical  vessels 
which  infe-stt'd  the  strait  and  took  refuge  in  ilie  nvers 
which  enter  tho  sea  opposite  the  island.  The  Company 
was  accordingly  desirous  to  got  p<Hsesaion  of  this  const  also, 
and  as  it  then  waa  nearly  uninhabited,  ihe  olyect  was  at- 
tained by  increasing  the  annual  payment  to  the  king  of 
Keddah  to  10.000  Spanish  dollars.  This  country,  which 
then  coiilauKd  only  1500  inhabitants,  including  a  very  few 
Cliinesi-,  was  then  tormcil  Point  Wellesley,  which, not  being 
a  very  correct  designation  for  a  line  of  ooaat,  WSS  ailllie> 
quenily  changed  to  Province  Wellesley. 

(Cra«fuid*a  Jmtmat  rf  an  Embatstj  to  the  Court  of  Siam 
and  (Whin  Chiiui  :  Finlay»son's  Account  qf  the  Mittiion  to 
Siam  iiti'l  Ihii' ;  Ward's  Sltnrt  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Piilo  Peumii;^,  in  'Asiatic  Rescarclies,'  vol.  .win.;  and 
Capt.  Lows  Distertilion  on  the  Soil  and  Aeiicuiiure 
<f  Pato  Perutitg  and  Brotnme  WUlnkjf,  Bingapore^ 
1836.) 

PENAH^S  were  Roman  deities  vho  vero  supposed  to 

proide  over  farailic^  nnd  houses.  Cicero  (Z?^  Nat.  D'^o:, 
ii.  'J7Mlcri\i's  iheword  either  from  ffmtx,  'food,'  or  }>e/ii  tux, 
'  iiinermnst  hut  il  appi-ars  |irol)aldc  tiiat  ihc  hiller  ct\- 
uiulogy  is  the  more  correct.  We  learn  from  Festus  (Penui) 
that  tho  inner  part  tho  tcmnle  of  Vesta  was  called  Ponu^^, 
which  seems  to  be  eonnectea  with  pettatet^  pemiraret  and 
penttraNa.  The  hearth  of  the  atrium  was  sacred  to  tbo 
Penates;  and  as  this  place  wiis  the  innermost  or  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  house,  il  was  called  the  Penetralia. 
There  apiiears  sometimes  to  have  been  a  kinrl  of  rece'i-<  in 
the  wall,  called  merarium,  in  which  the  images  of  tbo 
Penates  veie  kmt.         ta  J  Vrr.,  iv.  2;  Di^.,  \.,  tiu 

Vflt.  XVI1.-3  F 
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cr  of  a  family  was  the  priest  to  the  Pe- 
•use. 

f  ftADM  difficulty  to  detennino  vrho  (he 
there  U  no  reason  (br  believing  that  they 

very  family.  Sihi  jmm  iU"  -  li:ivr  thought 
atcs  to  be  ihi.  suiul',  and  it  would  appear 
!  inc.lndcd  amonp;  the  Penates.  The  Lares 
h>»««vt;t-  wrre  «>!'  iiuman  origin*  aud  appear  to  bare  been 
rvi^iirrletl  h«  Ihv  Romans  as  the  manes  of  their  -ancestors 
I  Lakk^]  ;  wlnio  i.iiMtic:  the  Penates  we  find  mention  of  the 
■.i.|'eri>ii-  i;. Ills,  a-  Vi'^iu  and  Jupiter.  (Pectus,  s.v.  Her- 
r'-M^  I 

There  were  Am)  public  Penates,  who  were  8up]M)sed  to 
have  been  bi«>U!;ht  D]r,£nea5  from  Troy.  Tliey  Welti  rcpre- 
».eiitc<I  us  two  y->un^  men  with  spew»  in  their  huuda^  and 
tlic  temple  «r  eh.tpol  in  which  they  wer*  Worshipped  WQtnot 
far  fniin  tin-  leniplc  of  Vcsla.  '(Dionys.,  i.  6$}  Cic,  i7« 
Aiit.  Dmr  .  li.      :  Liv  .  xlv.  IG.) 

The  uKKk-rn  G  :n  c-.- 1;.  lain  the  custom  of  keeping  house- 
bold  god«  iiko  ilio  autitut  Romans.  There  is  no  house 
without  its  Lararium,  and  the  Penates  are  conspicuous  in 

every  sliop.  indec<l  perh;tp>«  more  so  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Italy.    {Coiiimuuicali  nfrum  (lenoa,  1839.) 

(llaVluiig,  Die  Relis^iijtt  dtr  Roitier,  p.  71-81.) 

PENCIU  the  name  gtven  to  the  boiaU  brushes  used  by 
artists,  whether  made  of  hog's  bristles,  camel  hair,  lltch,  or 
snMp.  The  liirficr  brushes  nro  sometimes  »et  in  a  tin  tu))C, 
and  the  smaller  in  quills  of  diO*ercnt  m2c3.  The  baits  uf  a 
Well-made  brush  should,  when  wetted,  termioate  in  a  fine 
point. 

The  well-known  black-lead  pencil  is  made  by  cutting 
*  Cumberland  lead,'  or  plumbago,  into  thiu  plates  with  a 
saw,  and  again  into  slrips  as  wide  as  the  plate  »  thick. 

These  strijs  iire  tluii  laid  in  a  groove  in  a  piece  off  <  ;lai. 
upon  winch  is  gtucd  anotlier  and  thinner  piece:  the  whole 
is  afterwards  rounded  by  a  plane  adapted  to  that  purpose. 
Penc!^^  arc  commonly  maikod  with  certain  letters  to  denote 
the  qu till I  V  of  the  lead,  as  II  for  hard,  B  for  blaok,  M  for 
njfflunii,  ;iiiil  80  on. 

Oiht-r  pcncik  are  made  of  black  and  coloured  chalks  tor 
drawing,  and  are  much  more  convenient  thun  the  port- 
crayon. 

The  erer-poblted  pencil  is  an  instrument  so  simple  and 
FO  well  known  as  to  require  little  description.  The  point, 
oi  nozzle,  is  made  hollow  to  receive  a  small  cylindrical  piece 
of  black-lead,  ah  mt  three-quarters  of  an  in  h  I'Si:,',  %»lucli 
cannot  pass  thi«u|;ii  the  lower  end  without  some  iiuie 
fotee.  within  the  case  is  4  screw  or  worm,  which,  if  the 
case  be  turned  round  by  one  hand  while  the  point  of  the 
pencil  is  held  by  the  otli^r,  causes  a  wire  or  mandril, 
about  the  same  size  as  th«j  lead,  to  advance  <>i  retire. 
When  a  fresh  lead  is  put  into  the  point,  iho  case  must  be 
turned  round  towards  the  left  until  the  mandril  is  drawn 
up  as  ihr  as  possiblu.  TIic  point  containing  the  lead  is  then 
to  be  screwed  on  to  the  rase;  and  the  rase  being;  turned 
gently  to  the  ri^hl  band,  the  lead  must  be  fori .  il  forward 
until  it  can  juai  be  seen  at  the  point.  Tlu  -u  K-ails  arc 
made  of  different  deyrets  and  anl  the  ci-ii  -.-w 

marked  necordmyly.  The  leads  are  manufactured  in  tlie 
fotluwiu;^  manner :— After  the  plumbago  is  cut  intu  Mjuare 
strips  of  the  same  diameter  n5,er  a  little  greater  than*  tlie 
lead  required,  they  .ire  pulsed  suecesslvely  through  three 
r;'l  i\  li  isles,  each  smaller  tliuu  the  preceding.  By  this  means 
they  are  rendered  perfectly  round  and  stnooth,  so  as  to  offer 
no  inipedimeiit  to  the  working  of  the  pencil.  Most  cases  arc 
made  with  a  reservoir  at  the  top.  in  which  a  supply  of  Ave 
or  six  leads  may  be  carried. 

PENCIL,  a  terra  of  optics,  and  some'irncs  of  ^.Toractry. 
A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  collection  of  rays  which  converge  to 
or  diverge  from  the  same  paint ;  and  a  pencil  of  lines  IS  a 
number  of  lines  which  meet  in  one  point. 

PKNDENNIS  C.\STLi:,  [rvLMOVTH.] 

PKNDENT,  or  PENDANT,  in  Golhie  architecture,  an 
ornamental  mass  of  Stone,  bangin;^  down  or  descending  from 
the  interseciions  of  a  groined  vaulimj^.  lV:ulents,  nodmib:, 
originated  in  bosses,  of  which  ihey  may  be  considere<l  an 
enlargement,  and  may  be  described  as  being  of  a  corbel  or 
bracket  aha 
English  or 

tliey  aif  lughly  beautiful  ftnturcs,  adtnitting  of  great  va-   centre  of  iiioti 


dents  of  a  diflerent  kind  were  fn-qnenily  em[lo\«d  f.f  (.j 
enrichment  of  timber-roofs,  but  are  not  siniiliirl-. 
being  suspended,  not  from  the  centre  of  the  roof,  b«i  4t  t* 
extremities  of  the  hammer-beams,  from  which  the  nb.* 

wood  wnrk  f  nnifii;  ttif  of  the  rmtf  spring.  Of(k< 

kind  is  the  roof  ol  the  hail  uf  Elthuui  Palace. 

PENDENTIVE,  though  often    inaccurately  uci  « 
synonymous  with  pendent,  has  quite  a  different  mcanua, 
which  however  hardly  any  explanation  is  to  be  net  ail.  j 
any  English  architectural  \vnrk>,  nor  is  it  indeed  urr 
to  describe  the  thiiij,'  itstli  laiLll  t^ibly  without  tlit  ./l  j 
ilniv.  iiif:-,.    Strirlly  t^in-iiking.  peiideiitives  are  the  t^^r- - . 
or  tnnngular  spaces  between  the  arches  or  aieh-ba^ri 
walls,  as  the  case  may  be,  supporting  a  dome,  Whkhiids 
tinued  down  to  the  springing  of  such  arches;  eoDMipKe'jf. 
where  the  dome  rises  from  the  cornice  of  a  e^liitder  '/'i 
same  diameter  (as  in  thu  Punih<-:iti  rit  R 'reel,  there 
pendentive.s,  although  ihure  may  happen  to  be  anbn  ur 
cylindrical  or  polygonal  circnmfbr«llM  beneath  tiie eorM, 
la  such  case  the  spandrels,  or  snaees  between  theiKts 
are  very  impro[ieiiy  called  pcndentiTes,  notwitliitntr 
that  they  sometimes  are  so,  pcndentires  being  ih* •  r 
lions  of  the  inner  surface  of  a  dome  w  here  the  uiUr  ^ 
tcrsected  by  vertical  planes,  whether  produced  br  w  .- 
solids.  The  dome  of  the  hall  or  principal  office  «f  tkl: 
don  and  Westminster  bank  is  a  pendentiTe  one 

PI^.'iN  mU.D M.  Clock  aru f  Comf  fn^atH.    Tbe  tr^  i 
cqiialiiy  o(  the  oscillations  of  a  v.L-i'^ht  siispenfld  ^  i 
slrmt;  or  wire  was  first  appiied  a.s  a  rci,'uiniM:  to  i  'i 
by  Huyglieiis  about  IC57.    I  ho  successive  i:;ipTi3T:r.:* 
in  the  escapement,  which  sustains  the   ni  'tion  d » 
pendulum  and  records  itn  vibrations,  and  thoN?  u  tr 
pendulum  itself,  which  secure  a  perfect  equjlit}  i.a 
iluraiiim  of  carh  osciUntion,  have   (inntlr  pn&ila:?; . 
astronomical  clock,  the  nm';!  accurate  machine  wti  ::- 
has  hitherto  constructed,  and  une  of  the  most  eise::.  - 
strumenta  in  a  modern  ub»er\-atory.  For  the  oonsinii»u4<i 
clock  and  of  its  e^^c.npement,  see  Holtoioor.  Vici 
siipptsc  that  the  dcad-licat,  dr  Graham's  csrspeioCTi, 
ado|  ted,  aa  it  is  uitduubicdiy  tlie  best  of  tllt>se•>etdli^'^"^ 
Tbe  pendulum  attached  to' ordinary  cku  ks  rL  i  -tft:  - 
scriptiun,   Tbe  way  in  which  motion  is  cominiiniM.'.  ' 
is  as  follow*:— The  pallets  PQ  ['Dead  Beat  EKt>fzir 
HoROLOGV,  p.  30-2]  nave  motion  on  an  arbor  wliia?--** 
through  p,  and  has  its  pivots  restini;  in  ho\nt^ 
rlock-fiamr.    A  i^luiiiler  bar  or  wno,  calkd  tlie  f*"'^  • ' 
atlaclieii  to  tins  arbor,  and  a  nolche«l  piece  projtctir,  ^ 
Murds  and  bickwards  from  the  crutch  clasps  the  rwi  - 
pendulum.  The  pendulum  is  hung  from  a  cockj' 
back  of  the  frame,  and  moves  with  the  cruteli.  v*^ 
of  the  pcndLiUiiii  h)  thecrutcii  should  neither  be ''^ 
nor  very  loose,  and  the  axis  of  motion  of  tli?  f^  " 
should  be  cxaclly  in  the  continuation  of  the  ar^'f  Y* 
crutch.   Tbe  clock-frame  itself  roust  be  Uf"''?  ■'^ 
any  shake  or  looseness  of  the  support  of  the  |*niiiiu'^  r. 
alter  its  time  <>r  iv.ri'.lation  :  the  bob  should  ielie*^-" 
are  of  vilnul.oii  buiall ;  and  when  good  perrorBMIW 
rpuurl,  iho  loil  sh.mld  be  of  deal,  well  voriiisM 
lion -wire  makes  the  next  best  rod,  and  brB-^  .  /v- 
Whenever  a  brass  rod  iSUSed  for  an  ordinary  doc^  r*-  ' 
lum,  tbe  maker  is  not  master  of  his  craft,  or  '^'"^  ."^.j 
his  customer's  knowlcd<>e.  Tlie  errors  arisinif 
of  temperature  when  deal,  steel -wire,  and  ^f**,^..^ 
iiroas  1,  :{,and  5.  It  must  however  be  reracnil)e««y*^'. 
less  the  deal  rod  pendulnni  lu  coated  over,  *«  as  loX  '  . 
vious  to  moisture,  it  will  bo  liable  to  small  crri  r.'  -  ^ 
from  that  cause.   A  rannje  of  50»  will  not  alter  ttf 
clock  With  a  white  ili  nl  pcnflul'.mi  more  than  i*^'-' 
Capt.  Kaler's  value  of'  tlx!  e.xpiuis.ou  of  deal  be  '^'^[^"^ 

In  a  well-made  clui  k,  tlio  error  arising  '^"^'^ 
temperature  is  tbe  must  considerable,  and  is  that  *«'  ^  _^ 
he  guarded  against.   Belbre  explain int?  more  "'^'•y  .^j. 
costly  contrivances,  it  wdl  be  well  to  point  o'il  ofK'  • ; 
mended  by  Mr.  Francis  Bailv.    (Mem.  Attrnn^ 
p.  ■>  1.)    Tal.c  a  cylinder  of  lead  about  N  ^^"^^^'^y^ 
pieiced  through  its  axis,  as  a  bead,  with        *i?^-v,  !< 
to  admit  freely  the  rod  of  a  wooden  pendulum,  i"' 


ipe.  They  are  almost  peculiar  to  tbe  later  tlorid  1  cylinder  rests  on  a  nui  which  works  oo  ■ ,  ^ ^ 
Tudor  style,  in  roofs  of  fan- work  tracery,  of  which  I  continuation  of  the  rod  below.  The  rod  I'^f"- 


liclv  of  design.  'Ihc  riK  tV  u(  Ki?<g's  College  Chapel,  Cam- 
bridge, St.  George's,  sViii  b  i,  an  1  Henry  Vll.'s  Chapel 
are  fine  examples  of  the  ofTcvi  of  pendent;}.  Carved  pea- 


>n  t,. 


■-^11  LI  ^    M*       li  J'-'*  I  '  ■  1  I     11/      *  I  H_     Hill,     »t  I  J  I     I  .»,     tMU\^"'  .  -b.Vl 

it  is  easier  to  cut  tlio  cvlawk'r  blwrtcr  than  ts  '''jLisi 

—  «  -  -  -  •  -     -  -—   —  oii^'^'l:*, 


and  OS  the  expansion  of  the  spring  is  not  oI' 


that  of  tbe  wood  is  somewhat  uocertaiOi  U ' 
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nako  (ho  leaden  cylinder  an  inch  longer  for  a  first  (rial ;  Liu 
M  il  if  the  pendulum  should  turn  out  to  hv  tnitlrr  compeii- 
alfd,  an  ailditional  ring  of  lead  may  bo  added,  above  or 
olow,  of  the  thickness  required.    A  lenticular  form  may 
e  given  to  the  weight,  provided  the  proper  length  be  pre- 
ervcd,  and  this  will  be  an  improvement,  as  it  diminishes 
he  resistance  of  liic  air,  and  the  error  which  arises  from 
he  inertia  of  the  air  carried  by  the  pendulum. 
To  the  best  clocks,  either  the  gridiron  pendulum  of  Ilar- 
ison  is  applied  (which  was  onre  chielly  used  in  England, 
nd  is  still  in  repute  abroad),  or  the  mercurial  pendulum  of 
tnihaiu,  which  is  now  employed  by  most  makers  in  this 
ounlry. 


1    S   3   4  « 

.FJ, 


to  have  invented  his 


Oridirou  PendnlmB. 

The  above  np[uro  is  not  exactly  the  pendulum  as  composed 
y  Harrison,  but  acconlinjj  to  his  principle.  The  tied  rods 
and  3  are  pinned  into  two  brass  cross-piece^,  A<i,  lib.  The 
iHf  lodf,  il  and  .1  are  pinned  below  into  Mb,  and  cany  a  cross- 
iecu  above,  into  whuh  the  slffl  rod  3  is  |  inned.  Rod  3 
a>*sc#  ^ref/y  through  a  round  hole  in  B6  (this  is  shown  by 
otted  lmo!-),  ntul  is  lapped  into  a  screw  below;  the  bob 
jst.s  upon  the  nut.  which  works  on  the  screw.  The  steel 
wis  i  and  .i  expand  downwards,  the  zinc  rods  '2  and  4  ex- 
and  upwards,  and  the  steel  rod  3  downwards;  and  it  is 
ossiblo  so  to  adjust  their  lengths  (the  expansion  of  zinc 
ein^'  more  than  double  that  of  steel)  that  the  effects  of 
ho  expansion  downwards  and  upwards  shall  have  no  effect 
n  the  length  of  the  pendulum  or  time  of  oscdlatiun. 

Harrison  used  brass  instead  of  zinc  for  the  upward  cx- 
ansion  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  compensation,  was 
jiced  to  use  four  more  ro<U,  a  second  pair  of  brass  to  ex- 
and  upwai  ds.  and  anot  her  pair  ofsti-el  to  expand  downwards : 
mo  in  uU.  The  tureis^n  artists  use  zinc,  which  requires  only 
ve  bars,  less  workmanship,  and  only  one  nice  filling.  Zinc 
i  obiectionoble  as  being  a  wi-ak  metal,  and  it  is  said  by  some 
■crMinn  to  expand  by  jump*,  which  seems  not  very  probable 
inless  much  cxpo-cd.  The  great  objection  to  the  gridiron  pen- 
uhiin  is  that  the  astronomer,  if  ho  bo  no  workman,  must  rely 
ipon  ihcariial  for  perfect  compensation  (and  this  is  perhaps 
levcr  achicve<l);  and  a-iaiii,  if  from  rust  or  bad  lUtmg  the 
lippinK  part*  should  bind,  the  action  will  necossaiily  be 
•y  bound.'  and  irregular.  After  the  clock-maker  has  done 
MS  best,  a  year's  experience  will  point  out  the  error  in  the 
ompensation.  which  can  be  easily  remedied,  if  the  fiiult  bo 
.ver-curopensation.  by  cutting  tlic  zinc  rods  shorter.  All 
bo  fixed  parts  shoidd  then  be  secured  as  firmly  as  possible 
ly  steady  pins,  as  any  attempt  to  reserve  a  power  of  further 
4ju6tment  would  bo  loo  dearly  purchased  by  a  ncketty 


frame.  One  or  two  flat  brass  horizontal  bands  arc  attached 
to  I  and  5  to  keep  the  zinc  rods  in  their  j.lacc.-.  Tl.eso 
bands  should  not  s<iucczo  the  zinc,  and  but  just  pic ^s  apaiiist 
them  with  the  spring  of  the  metal.  (Harrison  is  said,  by 
Short  (/yuV.  7VuH*.,  vol.  4",  p.  517), 
pendulum  about  I'Jo.) 

In  Grabam's  |)er.dulum,  a  glass  jar, 
partly  filled  wiih  mercury,  is  sup- 
ported in  a  sort  uf  steel  stirrup.  The 
|>eiidulum  rod  passes  through  the  lop 
of  the  stirrup,  and  is  held  by  a  nut 
aii<l  adjusting  screw  at  1>.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  jar  is 
about  6  '  inches;  but  this  will  vary 
somewhat  with  the  diameter  of  the 
jar,  the  substance  of  the  rod  and 
frame,  and  perhaps  the  variable  ex- 
pansion of  the  steel  rod.  The  cuinpen- 
sation  can  be  altered,  and  finally  per- 
fected,   by   the  astronomer.  Ihis 

Siiality,  and  the  absence  of  any  nice 
tiiiig  or  slipping  parts,  give  Gra- 
ham's construction  a  very  decided  su 
periority  over  Harrisons,  especially 
for  a  clock  which  is  not  to  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  These 
mercurial  pendulums  arc  generally 
constructed  in  a  more  expensive  man- 
ner than  is  necessary.  The  vertical 
rods  may  all  be  made  of  stout  steel 
wire,  and  the  base  and  top  of  the 
stirrup  of  brass.  Mr.  Baily,  in  liiii 
valuable  memoir  above  referred  to, 
very  justly  recommends  that  the 
tlnecid  of  the  regulating  screw  should 
be  deeper  aii<l  coarser  tliaii  it  is  usu- 
ally made,  and  be  tapped  on  a  stouter 
cylinder.  Graham's  pendulum  is  de- 
scribed by  himself.  (/VirV.  Trans., 
vol.  34,  p.  4U.)  It  was  invented  in 
\7'12.  There  arc  many  ways  of  com- 
pensating a  pendulum  for  the  effects 
of  temperature,  some  of  which  are 
Very  ingenious,  and  others  very  simple. 
Those  above  described  will  suffice  for 
an  explanation  of  the  principle;  they 
are  the  most  usual,  the  moxt  easy  of 
execution,  and  most  exact  in  their 
operation. 

If  an  escapement  could  be  contrived  which  gave  its  im- 
pulse to  the  pendulum  at  the  middle  point  of  iis  vibration, 
and  was  wholly  detached  from  it  at  all  other  times,  sucli  an 
escapement  would  be  perfect;  and  escapements  arc  almost 
to  be  considered  good  or  l>ad  as  they  approach  this  charac- 
ter. But  in  those  which  at  present  exist,  time  and  din  and 
thickening  of  the  oil  not  only  affect  the  amount  of  the  im- 
pulse, which  is  compaiativcly  of  slight  moment,  but  the 
continuing  action  of  the  teeth  on  the  pallets  is  also  irregu- 
lar. The  space  through  which  the  pendulum  swings,  or 
arc  of  vibratiim,  is  thus  liable  to  variation,  which  again 
pro<luces  a  change  in  the  time  in  which  each  oscillation  i« 
performed,  ihat  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  supposed  to  oscillate 
round  a  fixed  axis.  This  inequality  was  more  apparent  in 
tiie  early  docks,  where  the  pendulum  was  liKht  and  the  arc 
of  vibration  very  large,  than  in  those  of  modern  construc- 
tion, where  the  pendulum  is  heavy  and  the  arc  small.  Huy- 
ghens  propose"!  a  most  ingenious  roineily,vix.  that  (he  upper 
part  of  the  pendulum,  which  he  made  of  two  parallel  strings, 
should  wrap  and  unwrap  on  two  cheeks,  which,  being  shai>ed 
as  cycloids,  caused  the  bob  itself  to  describe  a  cycloid.  Now 
it  is  a  properly  of  this  curve  that  all  arcs  arc  dchonbed  in 
the  same  time,  so  that  Huyghens's  construction  was  a 
perfect  remedy  of  the  error  mentioned,  ll  is  said  by  all 
later  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  remedy  is  worse  than 
the  disease;  audit  is  possible  enough  that  something  like 
sticking  between  the  llexible  top  and  the  cycloidal  check 
may  take  place  at  the  critical  uoint,  i>.  just  when  the  pen- 
dulum has  arrived  at  tho  end  of  its  swing,  and  is  pausing 
for  its  return ;  and  that  there  may  be  a  dilliculiy  in 
making  and  setting  the  checks  so  truly  as  to  act  on 
the  pendulum  in  every  part  of  its  swin;r.  A  second 
objection  alleged  against  IIuyE;hons's  checks — that,  as 
tho  pendulum  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  lu  uvy  point 
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suspended  b)  a  roJ  without  weighl,  tho  centre  ofoMjUation 
sbiiu  dowuitards  as  the  (lexiUks  |iorliou  of  tho  tup  wrap*  on 
tli^  cheek— tuiilit  bo  caiuly  got  over  by  making  tho  cheeks 
not  truly  eyduidal,  but  of  such  •  foriD  tliat  the  centra  of  occil" 
lation  of  the  eninpouncl  pundulum  ihall  oscillate  in  aeycloid, 
wuuld  be  easy  enough  when  the  r>rin  uf  the  pendu- 
lum wiin  given.  In  truth  this  is  a  matter  uf  mero  spe- 
culation in  astronomical  clucke,  for  there  it  a  much  cakicr 
wav  of  producing  sensible  isoehrooism  in  them,  which  we 
will  deieribe;  bnt  we  suspect  that  tb*  eydddal  cheeks 
might  still  be  used  n  !\antn5e(ius|y  in  clocks  which  re- 
semble Hiiygbcns's,  :u  liiu  Dutcli  clucks  which  are  in  com- 
mon u^c. 

Insteadof  suspending  the  pendulum  by  a  perfectly  Itexible 
Mtring,  or  on  a  knifc-eugc,  wlien  the  motion  must  be  in  a 
circle,  the  top  of  the  rod  en  Js  i it  a  flatspring'  (iiee  the  fore- 
going figures,  where  the  sju  ii)>,'  is  Seen  in  fitmt,  like  a  line 
line,  at  the  top  vC  each  jiciidulum.)  Tlii-'  produci's  two 
elTects  upon  tho  tune  oi  osciliution:  first,  by  rctar.lmg  tho 
motion  uf  the  pendulum  m  its  rise  and  ncccleraling 
its  fall,  the  tpriiig  shortens  the  time  of  vtbratton,  and  tho 
more  tlie stronger  it  is;  but  as  its  action  at  each  point  ii 
nearly  proportional  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  bent,  that 
is,  as  the  arc  of  vibration  reckoned  from  the  ]>osition  of  rest, 
tills  ac  tion  wdl  Ikivo  n  j  iciidi-ncy  Id  alter  the  isacbronism  of 
uncfjuul  arcs.  The  bonding  of  the  spring  has  however  a 
second  effect,  that  of  causing  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  to 
deeoribe  a  curve  which  is  not  circular,  but  which  falls  within 
tk  cirde;  and  this,  by  propcrliouing  the  strength  of  the 
spiing  to  the  weight  of  the  pendulum,  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach to  Huysben.s's  cycloid,  or  to  that  niixlification  of  it 
which  we  huvc  disciibt  d.  It  is  jxjssibie  to  scdect  a  spritig 
of  such  strength  as  shall  completely  sati-(y  this  condition, 
at  least  within  the  nMcsHuy  limits,  that  is,  fur  such  vai  ia- 
lions  in  the  moving  povev  arise  from  dirt,  thickened  oil. 
Mid  wear  in  the  works. 

Mr.  Fnid^luHii  lias  lately  publislii  d  tho  r^tiJtf  nf  cvpe- 
rimeitts  on  thu  vibmtiont  of  pendulutns  u  ilh  diifeient  tu$- 
jumiutf:;  <tj  rings,  which  are  deserving  of  atteiiiion.  He 
found  that  a  spring  of  a  particular  strength  rendered  the 
oscillations  of  a  pendulum  of  a  certain  wi  i^lit  i»oohronoas, 
and  that  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  spring 
did  not  aflTect  thU  quality  of  isochronism.  This  we  should 
oxpLiin  by  supposing  the  lower  part  of  tho  spring  not  to 
have  acted  when  it  was  longest,  but  to  have  alwavs 
preserved  its  rectilinear  form.  In  no  case  does  Mr.  Frod- 
aham  seem  to  have  found  a  spring  which  caused  the  dock 
to  gain  in  the  larger  ares,  whien,  on  the  information  of 
other  makers,  and  on  theoretical  ^rnunds,  we  consider  pos- 
sible. With  a  spring  sliffer  than  that  which  was  isocliro- 
nuus,  Mr.  Frodshain  found  that  using  as  effective  lengths 
0'97,  O'CG,  and  0  50  of  an  inch,  the  chan<;c  of  rate  produced 
by  using  4lb.  loz.  as  the  weight,  instead  uf  ilb.  20l.,  frss! 
to  give  the  dock  a  hising  rale  of  3  7*,  2'6\  and  ubiinw- 
tivelT.  The  law  is  not  apparent,  and  it  would  seem 
tliut,  t'vcn  with  this  spring,  sh' n  tiMiing  the  spiiiig  bad  no 
stn-viblc  effect.  Anothi-r  remark  uf  .Mr.  Frodshanrs,  whicli 
is  very  valuable  if  it  is  confirmed  by  extended  trials,  is,  j 
that  the  spring  which  produces  isochronism  is  aUu  the 
spring  with  which  the  pendulum,  tinattachcd  to  any  dock, 
will  Iwep  up  its  motkm  for  the  lon-^'est  time.  It  seems  to 
US  pobable  that  this  latter  <jualiiy  wiU  belong  to  the 
weakest  spring  which  preserves  its  full  elasticity  under  : 
the  pull  of  tho  bob;  for  if  tho  elasticity  were  perfect,  ; 
the  only  cause  of  loss  of  motion  would  be  the  ic-  \ 
sistance  uf  the  air.  which  is  not  sensibly  altered  by  tlie 
effiBCt  of  the  spring.  However  this  msj  be,  the  snqeet  is 
well  worth  furthar  consideration.  Notwitlistanding  the 
care  bestowed  by  Mr.  Frodshani.  it  isdiincult  to  conduct 
iiKluiries  of  such  nicety  with  an  uncoiniH-'iisatcd  pendulum. 
It  will  also  be  necessary,  as  we  sliall  now  point  out,  to  attend 
to  Uw  State  of  tho  barometer  when  the  experiments  are  in 
progress.  For  when  the  effect  of  the  air  upon  the  time  of 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  examined,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  retislimce  of  the  air  has  no  influence  exrcpt  tho 
indirect  one  of  shorteuinv  the  arc  of  vd)iation,  that  is.  of 
tending  to  make  the  clock  gain,  if  the  bob  move  in  a  circu 
lar  arc.  The  buoyuncv  of  the  air  acts  more  immediately,  for 
itdiminithus  the  weight  of  ihependnluni.  and  leaves  the  in- 
&rtia  tinallered.  and  therefore  diminishes  the  accelerating 
fcrce.  Hence  a  greater  density  in  the  air  acts  as  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  force  of  gravity,  i.e.  makes  ibc  cloi  k  slower. 
7^'  '^ect  is  greater  indeed  ,tbaa  was  at  one  time  antici- 


pated ;  ibr,  as  was  remarked  by  Du  Buat  GAy  ytiSntjpt,  uij 
as  has  been  recently  shown  hjf  Bcssel.  the  (lendultiai  mm 
be  considered  to  include  iu  its  ineitia  a  small  wnppcrW 
air  which  is  iuvolvod  in  it  or  afleompsnies  it  in  its  eoune, 
(See  a  very  elaborate  and  valuable  memoir  bjr  Mr.  Bt:l(^ 
*On  the  Corrertmn  of  a  Pendulum  for  the  UcdiRii„i 
Vacuum,' /'//*/.  7Va««.,  l»32,  p.  .TJ9.)  This  huer  p<rtiuO({ 
the  effect  of  the  air  dc|K>nds  on  tho  form  of  the  penduluii 
and  possibly  may  even  be  affected  by  the  polish  of  itlltl^ 
face.    Now  the  density  of  the  air  is  proporlioasl  dindlf 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  shown  by  tbe  leiir 
meter,  and  invertely  to  the  temperature,  which  is  knocg 
fi.iKi  tlio  thermometer.    Tbe  latlor  |)ortiun  mis^ht  k;  ]  v 
ticaliy  included  iti  the  general  com]>ensation  fur  ttaifta- 
ture.  but  th«  Itemer  requires  either  a  specific  aad  pccvliu 
compensation,  or  may  be  deteiminad  as  a  nsidual  quwuii; 
and  tabulated  for  eaeb  eloek  with  tbe  mean  be^;hlc>rlh 
barometer  for  tho  period  required.    There  is  an  luvei.in 
tion  of  tbe  effect  of  atino^pluM  ic  pressure  on  the  rai-.  o/j 
transit  clock  at  tho  Armagh  obser\ator}.  in  ihf  MmAti 
Soe.,  vol.  v.,  p.  126.   The  author.  Dr.  llubinson,  aMina 
that  tbe  variations  of  a  ctodi  firom  a  constant  itie  a 
expressed  by  the  sum  of  two  terms,  WW  dsBoodins  ddUs 
temperature,  the  otlter  on  the  pressure  of  the  stiuoifilitR 
shown  by  the  barometer.    The  isochrunisui  of  the  ipnsj 
is  supposed,  or  that  the  effect  of  any  change  iu  tbeaicc6 
pending  un  the  above  two  causes  is  already  cxpreised  it  iki 
terms.   When  the  error  iu  the  comr-ensation  Joe  iMOfm 
ture  is  dstmrmined,  this  can  readily  be  rectified  by  slieM; 
the  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  jar.  The  compensaiionLr  '.ix 
variation  of  atmospheric  pressure  was  made  by  atlariiin; 
small  baroiueters  tu  tbe  pendulum   rod.  but  we  lieiitu' 
this  ingenious  idea  was  not  attended  with  any  praciiniW- 
ne&t.   It  would  perhaps  be  poesihle  so  lo  balance  tm4 
these  contendioe  priuoiptss  as  to  obtain  a  perJunsMs 
nearly  perfect;  thus  en  are  of  vibration  mifhtbesil«yii 
which  tlie  iio  reascd  density  of  the  air,  by  reduciiit;  tbea;?; 
might  iiieelerate  liiutuueoran  osciilatioa  a?  iiiurb isiIk 
inereasfil  buo\ane\  and  inertia  would  retard  it,  or  so  Ta^' 
so,  that  tho  rematning  difference  iui);hl  be  coupi«lei(Ur 
nibilatcd  by  a  proper  selection  of  tlu  pendolms  spiiq^ 
But  even  if  this  should  be  eflccted,  and  we  see  nookU'> 
to  it  except  the  time  and  trouble  it  would  requw. 
change  of  llio  moving  power,  or  of  tlie  jiel.  ui  i  f  ihfC»i'J,''v- 
nient,  would  alter  the  arc  and  derange  the  equililiunit  -^^ 
tho  effect  of  time  is  generally  to  produce  a  fallmiioil,  ' 
arc,  a  small  addition  to  tho  dock  weight  might  be  sum 
from  time  to  timi^  so  as  to  bring  baek  the  i)endati»i«is 
primitive  arc.  until  tho  clock  is  cleaned,  and  ib  acliaon- 
stored  that  way.    We  shall  conelude  this  long  Ji^quwii«* 
(vihiehwe  propose  for  con^itleiali(lll  until  decisue  t:il«r- 
mentsare  made)  by  a  piece  uf  advice  which  «o  rjn  «»^ 
ront.  When  the  clock  is  much  exposed  to  \-ari«tion»o' 
temperature,  endose  it  in  a  second  covering  or  cIomI.  Bai 
will  protect  it  fit>ra  injury,  and  moreover  wiD  vsryno" 
re„'til.inse  tl:e  rmle  tiaiisitions  of  temperature  tn  wlijfl 
rlocks  are  in  thss  <  litnalc  liable.    It  is  not  impn)l»»bl< •^jj 
llio  parts  of  a  doek,  and  id'  I'.s  ptiuUiliiin,  if  maeheU<M 
may  take  their  toinpcrature  at  dilTcreul  tinieib  ■^''^ 
the  compensating  principle  is  not  brought  into  sste"* 
must  set  irregularly. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  a  clock,  to  go  steadily,  il**" 
be  si'curely  fi.xe.l.  The  c.iminoii  mode  w  Uj  lajii  u  ti  i'  «* 
by  strong  bolls,  under  the  rising  board  aud  a^a-a  i>-<'^ 
as  low  as  the  pendulum  bob,  to  a  stone  pillar  or  tiir^^ 
a  walL  The  pendulum  is  generally  suspendel  ir<'^  * 
seek  on  the  baek  of  the  frame,  but  it  msy  be  suppcn^^ 
on  a  triangle  standing  on  the  rising  board,  or  ev«o  ft«s 
the  back  of  tho  ca'<e,  but  theie  is  then  a  fear  thst  tfc»»>s 
of  mutiuu  may  not  be  in  tlio  axis  of  the  iialli'ti-,  <>>' nu.'"*' 
keep  so.  Tlie  eljck  being  fixed,  tlie  first  step  istol'Wi  ' 
trilo  heat,  i.e.  to  make  the  beats  follow  at  equal  iui«r"* 
The  clock-maker  does  this  in  common  clocks  byb^oK 
the  crutch,  but  when  tbe  discrepancy  is  not  ^rcot,  a"* 
may  pr.idure  llie  desired  L(|uality  by  tiltiii;;  the  fu"''',* 
little  ;  111  table  elc  ;ki  lliere  arc  generally  foi)t>i'ri,'»s 
purpose,  or  if  not,  the  feet  may  be  propped  by  Jv 
wood,  card,  &c.  In  astronomical  clodu.  the  tH^*  f  ^ 
the  crutch  makes  with  the  pallets  admits  of  a  mu^^- 
justment  bv  two  screws,  which  act  on  opposite  siii«  jj"!!* 
crutch,  ano  the  operation  is  performed  as  Ibllo**'""**^ 
th  •  • 
note 


ruicn,  ana  tnc  operation  is  perrormea  as  loiw"  \ 

he  IkuIs  nearly  eon  tet  by  ear,  and  by  touching  tliej*** 
lote  which  screw  belougs  to  the  lunger  leg-  ^ 
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\\\  deaiilMitng  the  itcndnlun  as  it  tiaM,  intlw  it  juat  not 

•ape  oil  one  snie.  Ily  vrrv  penile  pushes  cauac  it  to  ci- 
M-f  (111  lhal  sidj.  Hul  slo  \s  lu  ilier  it  escapes  on  the  othci  ; 
it  floes  not,  one  sciew  mu>t  be  screwed  up  and  the  other 
eated.  After  a  few  trials  nnd  errors  it  will  be  foand  that 
ten  tbo  pendulum  just  escapes  on  «itb«r  tidit  it  will  just 
•npc  on  the  other,  and  if  there  be  a  very  •mall  iaequaiity 
lee<i,  a  liltlo  tightening  of  one  of  the  emitch  screws  wifl 
MpletL- till)  ;i(ljiistmcnt.  Tlic  pcmluUitii  shouM  tlu-n  he 
sugbt  to  reat,  and  the  zero  of  the  plate  on  which  the  arc 
vibration  b  icnA  off,  be  flMd  just  bduad  the  poiDter  of 

•  peudnluTD,  alunm  at  G, 

To  bring  a  clock  to  time,  (trtt  make  it  nearly  right  by  the 

jusfin^'  SI  IO.V  D,  hnt  let  it  have  a  losing  rate,  which  iimst 
iKicruiiuotl  by  observation  after  the  interv'al  of  oiio  ov  • 

•  re  Jays.  Suppose  it  is  losing  3*  a  day.  Put  a  weij^iit,  ' 
1  It  hat  been  careAiUy  aacertained,  aay  200  i^raina,  upon 

'  plate  wUeb  oovera  tl»  jar  (Be  in  the  mercurial  pcndu- 
.1.  Ill  the  griflinin  pendulum  anywhere  near  BA),  and  Cnd 
u  fjesh  late  uf  tlic  clock  by  ob^ierTatian.  Let  it  now  gain 
»a  day-  Tlien,  as  ■200  grains  cause  again  of  13'  a  day, 
'4  grains  will  alter  it  l»  per  day,  and  replacing  tiie  2ou  [ 
llAS  witb  a  weight  of  46*2  grains  will  bring  the  clock  to 
le.  In  an  ohaervatory  it  is  olwaya  desirable  that  a  clock 
anld  have  a  small  lusing  rate,  and  be  slow  ratber  than 
it  (the  corrections  for  oUx-k  erior  and  cliiek  rale  are  then 
ditivfl),  so  that  it  would  bo  betlt^r  la  add  a  aainllcr  weight 
in  46  grains ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  more  safo  to  do<troy 
t  imte  by  two  operation^  especially  if  the  preceding  ratu:i 
ire  not  very  earefolly  determined. 

Tlie  final  adjustment  of  the  componsation  can  be  best  ac- 
injdishod  when  the  clock  has  qjiic  bcvurai  months,  and 
icn  the  j^ain  or  lo>s  in  two  of  ilie  wannest  months  in  the 
ar  is  compared  with  the  gain  or  loss  in  two  of  the  culde^t. 
jppnse  the  nfart  temperature  in  the  summer  months  of 
lal  to  be  30°  higher  than  in  the  winter  months  and  that 
II-  cl4)ck  lones  1 3  more  in  miromer  than  winter ;  it  is  tbere- 
rc  iinrier-conifien^f'ftil,  and  requires  m  )re  niercnry.  Add 
lb.  of  mercury,  and  bung  it  to  a  close  rate  ex  mily  he- 
re; and  now' let  it  be  otJfr-coropensatcd,  so  that  an  in- 
oase  of  34°  in  the  tomperatun  canses  it  to  gain  0>--l  per 
ly,  which,  by  simple  proportion  ia  the  same  lu  n  gain  of 
•j  by  30' of  temperature.  Iler.ce  it  is  i  li  ai  IliaC  ;:s  1  lb. 
'  mercury  causes  an  alicraliou  ot'  !>■  j  iu  the  var;:iiio.i  duo 
temperature,  if  a  third  of  a  pound  be  with  haun  the 
impoH.sutton  will  bu  nearly  correct.  A  second  trial  will 
•rftjrt  the  compensation,  which  sbould  never  be  after- 
auU  disturbed. 

Length  of  Shnple  and  Im^ariable  Ptndulum. — The  equa- 
ly  of  the  oscillations  of  a  weight  su^•pendcd  by  a  line  ii 
lid  to  have  been  used  by  Ibn  Junis,  a.d.  llUO,  and  by  tlio 
rahian  astronomers,  for  ike  subdivision  of  portions  of  time. 
ITounf;,  Nat.  ML,  vol.  i..  p.  595.)  This  property  of  the 
mdalom  was  temarked  by  Galileo  when  «  aludent  at 
i*a,  by  o!)sefving  the  vitn  utions  uf  a  lamp  swinj^-in.:  friJin 
10  m>i  uf  the  cathotUal,  and  was  by  buu  jnupo^cd  a>  a 
ledical  instrument  for  observations  on  the  puUo.  (Drink- 
itter,  Li/(S  qf  tiaiiieo,  p.  d.)  The  simple  pendulum  was 
loehnvraasnn  astronomical  instrument  (called  perven- 
irulum  in  the  uldor  writers)  before  it  was  adapted  by 
luy^hens  to  the  clock.  Moiitun  (ObservatiiiHi's  Diame- 
rnrum  S,,/i\  rt  Lump,  Lii'^rl.,  1  iS /u)  appliL-  i  llie  vibrations 
f  the  simple  pendulum  succe-i^fully  to  measure  the  time  in 
'hich  the  sun  and  moon  describe theirrespeetive  Aiameiera^ 
nd  in  the  Appendix,  p.  427,  ptopoaes  his  noea  mamun- 
um  eeomgtrieamm  idea,  f.e.  a  decimal  system  of  measures 
■a'*e<l  on  the  value  of  a  initinle  in  Riccioli's  leiij^ili  of  a  de- 
This  is  his  miliar  e,  the  thousandth  pari  of  which  be 
li^  aofrjfd ;  and  then  finds  by  experiment  that  the  virga, 
(hicb,  acenrding  to  Riccioli,  is  5  ft.  4*363  in.  Bologneae 
BManr*.  is  the  length  of  a  sfm|>lo  pendulum  which  makes 
252  oscillations  in  half  an  hour. 

In  1671  Picart  was  sent  to  ilctcrinine  the  po>iti m  of 
rycho  Bralie's  observatory  at  Uian  buur>;.  lie  to  ik  this 
•pportunity  of  swingirj^  the  pendulum,  and  found  the 
Mgtb  of  the  seconds  ;  cndulnni  3  ft.  0  in.  8^  1.  Paris  mea- 
MUa.  exactly  the  same  as  he  had  previously  found  it  to  be  at 
^Uh,  and  subsequently  nt  Cctte,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Roomer  obtained  tlie  >ume  result  at  London,  and 
Itfse  erroneous  measures  of  Picart,  the  first  astronomical 
ibscrvcr  of  his  day.  were  for  a  lonf;  time  cited  as  objections 
•0  the  tbeoiy  of  gravitation. 

u  ifiTg  Ktdkec  mm  leoc  to  CSimiM  (about  4*  56'  H. 


lat)  tomake  a  course  of  obaervalions,  and  among  the  teat  lo 

ob=;crve  the  length  of  the  seconds  'ti  n.luluia.  His  wonls 
are :  *  L'une  des  plus  considerables  obiervai-jjus  que  j'ay 
faites,  est  celle  de  la  Inn^M-.eur  du  pendule  a  secondcs  de 
temps,  laquello  s'cst  trouvcv  plus  oourlc  en  Caicnne  qu'4 
Paris :  car  mcsme  mesurc  qui  nvoit  csti  marqueu  en  ca 
lieu-li  aiur  une  verge  de  fer*  anivant  la  longueur  qui  s'estoit 
trowte  neoessai re  pour  6ir  un  pendule  il  secondes  de  temps, 
avaut  estf'  apiiorlee  cn  France,  et  coniparei'  avoc  celle  de 
Pttris.  kur  dincreticc  a  tale  trouv^e  d'line  ligno  et  un  quart, 
dont  cello  do  Caicnno  est  moindre  quo  cello  de  Pans,  la- 
quello est  de  3  pieds  8|  lignes.  Celte  observation  a  esi£ 
r?iter6e  pendant  dix  mou  entiers,  oik  il  ne  s'est  point  paasA 
dc  scinaine  qu'olle  n'ait  est '•  f.iite  plusieurs  fois  avec  bcau- 
Luup  lie  sum.  Lci  vibrations  du  pendule  simple  dont  on  so 
servoit,  estoiont  fort  polites  et  duruictU  furl  sciisibles  ju*- 
ques  ik  cinquante-deux  minutes  de  temps,  ct  ont  eiit6  com- 
par6ea  Ai  ceiles  d'une  horloge  trcs  oxrollciitc,  dont  les  vibra- 
tions marquoient  les  lecondes  de  temps.'  (Hecueil  ties 
Otuervationa  feutn  en  ptwietm  Voyagei  par  ordre  de  sa 
Majesti*  p.  66.  Paris.  1  f.'J  i)  We  have  cited  this  i)asMi.,'e  tex- 
tuuily,  not  only  on  aixuunl  of  its  importance,  but  bi^au^e  it 
is  generally  merely  slated  tliat  Kichcr's  cluck,  which  was 
regulated  on  F^is  time,  lost  more  than  two  minutes  at 
C^ayenne.  This  misrepresents  the  evideneg  of  the  expert- 
munt,  and  moreover  leaves  room  to  suppose  tViat  Riclicr 
mado  &.chatice  discovery,  whereas  the dcienninatiun  of  lliu 
length  of  the  pendulum  was  one  of  the  special  ul  jcctis  of  his 
mission  (see  p.  2).  Neither  Picart  nor  Richer  gives  aoy 
details  of  his  modus  operandi. 

In  1673  Huyj^hcns  published  his  'Horologium  O.-rlllato- 
rium,'  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mathcmalico-meehaineal 
work  wliu-h  preceded  Newton's  *  I'niieipia.'  Ho  therein  ex- 
plains the  isuchrommn  of  oscillations  in  a  cycloid,  and  the  me- 
chanical means  of  making  (be  pendulum  swing  in  a  cycloid. 
He  gives  theorems  for  finding  the  centra  of  oscillation  of 
several  figures,  and  thence  the  length  of  the  sim])lc  pendu- 
lum,  corresponding  to  a  c;;mpi)und  pemluUnn  of  certain 
forms;  and  m  jiroposilioiu  I'J  and  lii  tp.  12-t-o)  proves  that 
when  the  budy  is  the  same,  the  distances  of  the  axes  of  sus- 
pension from  ttie  centre  of  gravity  are  reciprocally  as  tbedis- 
lances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  respective  oentrea 
of  oscillation,  and  that  the  point  of  suspension  and  ccn'.re 
ofuscilbtion  arc  cunvrrtible.  His  propositi  an  23  (p.  lil;  li 
on  the  mode  <if  tixiiif;  a  utiiver-.il  and  pi-rjietual  measure, 
which  he  pro|)oscs  should  be  the  thud  part  of  a  seconds 
pendulum,  and  names  a.  horary  foot. 

Newton,  in  his  '  I'rincipia.*  lib.  i.,  s.  10,  invest i'.{ates  the 
oscillationsof  a  bodyin  a  cycloid,  or  in  any  other  curve ;  lib. 
ii.,  H.  f;,  he  c  jMiiders  the  effects  of  a  resisting  nied.uui  on  a 
pendulous  body;  and  lib.  iii.,  prop.  I 'J.  he  delerraines  tho 
figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  il  to  be  lluid  and  of  uniform 
density,  to  be  a  spheroid  of  which  the  equaloriol  and  polar 
diameters  are  as  2«0  :  229.  In  prop.  20  he  computes  the 
lengths  of  the  seconds  pendulum  and  of  tlie  degrees  of  tlio 
luen'l.iiu,  which  are  requircv!  on  the  (oregoniij  ssUpposUtons ; 
and  lie  remarks,  'Quud  iiiequal;t;i.s  diamelrorum  terra)  fa- 
cdius  et  certius  per  cxperimenta  pendulorum  deprebendi 
possitquam  porarcusgeographice  mensuratos  in  meridiano.* 
In  the  following  pagc:>  is  an  analysis  of  the  lengths  of  the 
pendulum  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge. 

Wo  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  occount  by  Graham 
himself  of  two  very  capital  iroproveraenls  wlnob  he  sei  in.s  lu 
have  introduced  into  pendulum  experiments.  The  fu^t  is 
a  (dock,  in  which '  he  carefully  contrived  that  its  pendulum 
might  at  pleasure  be  reduced  to  the  same  length  whenever 
there  should  be  occasion  to  remove  tlio  clod;  (roin  one  place 
and  set  it  up  in  another.'  (Bratltey's  '  Account  of  the  going 
of  a  Clock  by  Graham,  in  London,  and  at  Black  Rtvor, 
Jamaica,'  PhL  Tram.,  vol.  xxwiii.,  p.  302.)  Probably  tltia 
was  done  by  drawing  the  spring  through  a  elip  to  a  given 
mark;  for  in  another  desi-iij  Ikmi  of  a  similar  dork  it  is  said 
tho  suspending  sprin^^:  wa.-,  broken.  We  do  not  hovvoicr 
see  need  for  any  ailjusimeiit  m  tins  l  esjiect,  if  the  spring  be 
pinned  into  the  rod  and  into  its  up|)er  axis.  The  pendulum 
was  not  compensated,  but  a  thermometer  was encl(»ed in  tho 
clock, and  as  the  rate  in  different  temperatures  at  ihe  same 
place  had  been  determined,  thereduclion  toanormal  tempera- 
ture was  easy.  CJlocksof  this  kind  were  supplied  to  the  Fi  em  b 
expeditions  for  measuring  arcs  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland 
and  I'cru.  For  this  latter  e\|K!dilion  Graham  bupplied  Godin 
witb  a  delaefted  pendulum,  wiiidi  Go<lia  thus  descrkbes 
*  Tlu*  Vuluiuc  wuUiiu  ricAit'*  vk^tetvaUMis,  u  «cU  u  lUcuct'n. 
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*  Co  ppndule  ^^t  crrni-cs'  cn  ijcncnil  'I'tin  f!l  flc  cuivrc,  '•I'line 
Im)uIc  (le  iiifmc  uij.t,i;ie  a  un  tlu  bcs  bouta,  tt  d  un*'  ji'ece 
d'acior  laiU^c  cn  coutcau  ;\  Tautro  bout,  qui  est  cilui  ilo 
8uspcn«iiin  :  cc  routcau  porte  sur  deux  tnontantii  d'acier  on 
deux  points  qui  de^ii^nent  Taxa  dumoavctncnt  dupendule.' 
lActtd,  Hoy,  det  Seieaee*,  1735,  p.  507.)  He  says  its 
motion  wns  sensible  for  ci«»hteon  hours.  It  seems  that  this 
j'(vi4ti'i:iii,  the  viliviiti Mils  of  which  were  to  be  countcfl  hy  a 
cliick.  wns  ul^u  inicinkd  to  measure  the  actual  lengtli  of 
the  pondvdum.  Messrs.  Bouirucr  and  La  Condaraine  both 
bad  detached  pendulums  made  after  Graham's  idea.  Bou- 
fuer  (same  volume,  p.  5  -2  r> )  describes  this  pendulum  as  an  i  n- 
veiitionof  hisown  ;  \.:\C  ut]am\nc(Jf)urtialihi  f'">7<7;;'^ ,  p.l  I  i) 
is  more  open,  and  bays  hd  look  the  i<!ea  frora  a  copy  wl.it  h 
Hu^o  made  after  Graham's.  This  is  almost  exactly  Kaler's 
invariable  pendulum.  Mairan's  measurement  of  tho  length 
of  tho  seconds  pendulum  (AetaL  Hoy.  des  Sciences,  1733, 
fk  153)  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  nn  tli  d  of  mea- 
suring the  length  of  tho  pendulum :  and  llic  MK:i'iures  of 
G'kI  ii,  Tjiii;L'ut.i",  niid  La  Condainiiic,  i:>  the  same  vniiaii..', 
arc  worthy  uf  no:ice.  For  refercnrcs  to  variuuii  pendulum 
•icperimeDta»  see  Latande,  dthwmie,  3rd  edit,  a.  27  lo. 

In  the  flrst  volume  of  the  •  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 

Arts,"  p.  2"'^,  Mr.  TTntton  proposed,  as  a  mode  uf  fixing  a 

Sermaiteiit  i>tiindai-(l  of  length,  to  suspend  a  weight  from  a 
no  hair  to  a  clip  in  an  upright  bar,  sliding  up  and  down  in 
a  vertical  frame.  The  Itair  p^sed  through  a  fixed  cliu. 
The  weight  was  to  be  swung,  and  the  vibrations  counted, 
in  two  po«^itions  of  tho  bar,  and  from  tho  difference  in  the 
tiiuus  of  vibration  and  the  space  through  which  the  bar  was 
moved,  the  length  of  the  seeonda  pendulnin  waa  to  be  com- 
puted. 

In  17S7  Mr.  John  Whitchurst  published  'An  attempt 
towards  obtaining  invariable  Measures  of  Len^^th,'  &c., 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity.  He  sus])endcd  a 
leaden  ball  with  a  flat  slet  l  wne  in  front  of  a  str.11.5ht  up- 
right frame,  the  wire  being  long  enough  to  make  lorty-f  wo 
oscillatii)n!>  in  a  minute.  A  clock  with  dead-beat  escape- 
ment and  a  clip  to  hold  the  wire  was  slid  up  and  down  the 
ftame.  and  secured  and  adjustable  at  two  points  where  the 
clip  made  the  free  oscillations  resp  rtlvely  forty-two  ntiil 
eighty-four  in  a  minute.  The  crutch  of  the  clock,  being 
continued  upwards  in  a  screw,  carried  a  weight,  by  raovinfj 
which  tho  otteilbtiotisof  the  crutch  ahiu  could  be  regulated 
to  forly-two  and  eighiy-fooroscillationB,and/A0r</br«fiwii/i/ 
Tint  iiiter/f-re  tcith  th^  free  oscillation  nf  the  ball  and  wire, 
but  only  kf>ei)  up  tJieir  motion.  The  Koing  weight  of  the 
clock  was  ill  ea<  li  ra^  such  as  sustained  an  oscillation  of  3°. 
It  is  clear  thai  if  all  were  properly  executed,  the  clock- 
ftame  with  its  clip  must  liave  been  t^hified  between  the  two 
posilions  through  a  space  equal  to  the  difTerence  bctv  oen 
the  simple  pendulums  which  correspond  to  forly-twu  ami 
cijfhty-fjur  o-rill.itions  per  inimile.  .\  line  was  druv.n  m 
each  pohiiioii  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  cldck  fraiiie  upon 
a  brass  rule  fixed  to  the  upright  support,  and  tlii->  space  was 
anerwBcds  accurately  metBtwed,  and  tho  lansth  of  tho 
simple  seconds  pendulum  thence  computed.  Wbiteburst's 
lenylli  of  the  SiecoTidi  yemliiluiii  is  :i;til''r>  inches  uf 
Trou^Utuu  s  standard,  bul  (he  cuirections  for  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air  and  for  temperature  are  not  introduced. 
It  is  probable  that  he  introduced  greater  eriors  than  those 
ho  wibhcd  to  get  rid  of  in  Hatton's  method,  forthe  real  dif- 
ficulty is  not  that  of  eminUng  tho  vibrations,  but  of  mcasiir- 
ingthelenirthlwlvveenllii'  two  clips,  in  avoiding  thecriwrsof 
tcmper;'.1u!c  and  the  uiifcrt.unty  a>  to  the  itleelivi!  po;at  of 
suspension.  The  frincij.'f  o)  Hatton's  method,  that  of 
measuring  the  difference  Lu'.weeu  tvro  pendulttflUi  haa  been 
adopted,  as  w  e  shall  see,  b^  Uessel. 

Tlie  foregoing  account  u  merely  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  ineeiiunic.il  prnMcm,  which,  in  tlie  Iiuik'n  of  Borda, 
and  more  recently  uf  Kaler  and  Uessel,  h;ib  received  a  more 
accurate  solution.  There  are  still  anomalies  and  imperfec- 
tions in  some  parts  of  the  prooeasea  which  require  clearing 
up,  but  the  emns  have  been  reduced  within  eomparatively 
m  lUiate  lirnifs.  Before  descriljiii^  tlie»e  experiments  wo 
shall  give  u  Lncf  account  of  the  iorniu!:o  which  they  re- 
quire. 

The  expression  which  connects  the  time  of  one  oscil- 
lation of  a  simple  pendulum  in  an  inflnitesimal  arc,  vah 
its  length  /,  at  a  place  when  the  force  of  gravity  is 

lopwentcd  hjg,  is  «  being  3'U1596,  or  «ir«ttm- 


ference  to  diameter  1 ;  the  measure  of  gmity, 
twice  the  space  throiij;h  whifh  a  body  wfrnli  fi .  v 
ill  \-,  nr,  wh  it  is  tho  .-  iiii.-  thinq.  the  ^pacc  Ihroi^h 
liinly  would  HMve  ni  1%  \»itli  the  velocity  whkJi  jija- ' 
in  falling  freely  fur  1'.  *^ 

Hence,  if  /  bo  the  length  of  the  siiBDle  Kcom'^  ;^ 
lum,  g  —  ir*  I;  therefore  g  is  known  when  /  fan  br  ^. 
sured.    The  process  therefore  of  finding  tbeelTcti.'.t ' 
of  gravity  at  any  place  is  reduced  to  finding  the  \t':r^^^ 
the  simple  pendulum  which  vibrates  second*.  ' 

The  French  astronomers,  in  their  great  suncytf  it  q 
of  the  meridian,  determined  the  ateentftf  leagthoftl^^ci 
lUilnni  n*  1  fferent  stations  between  DunkcnjueanilKTc 
tel  a,  auii  also  m  the  continuation  to  Unst  in  the  S  .t-ej 
Isles,  which  is  included  in  the  English  Trunin jd  isJ 
Survey.  It  is  however  an  operation  of  great  4(lian,):j 
when  only  tho  tnnWiiHt  of  gravity  between  difetntfiM 
is  required,  as  is  the  case  in  researches  inta  the  :V 
the  earth,  the  observation  may  be  more  easily  peife  , 
swini,'inL:  the  x  ime  pendulum  in  dilTercnr  f  .  .ces,  a;,! _  t 
taining  the  number  of  vibrations  which  it  mako  1:.  :. 
Tlius  if  ft  and  n'  be  Ihe  number  of  vibrations  code  itik 
by  the  aam^  pendulum  /,  at  two  diiforent  alacaiisiB 
the  fbrees  of  gravity  are  g  and  g',  and  the  aunlios<f  4 
vibrnti(n>  at  each  pi  u-e  be  /  niid  i',  tlier;  -i'icc  the ' 
one  vibration  =  a  day  divitled  by  (he  number  of  ukui^ 
we  shall  have 


>  1  ^  /M 
n  n' 


Of  g  ■  g"  •  '•  n*  • 
That  is,  tho  force  of  gravity  varies  as  the  KjiiSBif a 
number  of  vibrations  of  a  given  pendulum  a  ibtA 
time,  which  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  meaoiohrfr 

llierefiie  the  nuinhcr  i.f  vibrations  of  a  pen«lukiii.. 
day  ul  a  given  pUcu,  Loudon  for  instance,  be  kj':  . 
it  is  then  transported  to  different  places,  and  the  tun. 
vibrations  in  a  day  counted,  a  simple  proporiioasiiiox^ 
the  forces  of  gravity  at  London  and  every  plan 
the  observation  has  been  made. 

If  Ihe  leuglh  /'  of  the  simple  pendulum  ataayiHiuSi 
required  from  tbase  observations. 


In- 


since  I :  P  ::  g  :         n*  : 


which  gives  tho  length  of  the  pe 


B 


place  in  terms  of  the  length  at  London,  and  ihtv^' 
vibrations  per  diem  at  that  place  and  London. 

Though  it  scarcely  belongs  to  our  >ul.j.  <  r, 
the  expression  by  which  the  ellipticity  of  the  mtS 
tarroined  from  pendulum  observations.  Thelrn^'ii  ' 
seconds  pendulum  at  any  latitude.  A,  may  be  o.?*^ 
/  «=  A  +  B .  am.*  X,  where  A  and  B  are  constant  owii* 
Now  from  all  the  good  observations,  c;:hpr  of  >*■* 
leri<:ih  or  the  number  of  vibrations  per  da}  ofi!i«** 
pendulum,  determine  the  valnea  of  A  aadB;  dsslf 
Clairaut's  theorem, 

the  clliptirity  of  tho  earth  =*  •00866S  - 

whence  the  ellipticity  is  found.   By  ellipticily  i»  o***' 
excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  polar  radius  oftkii^ 
divided  by  the  polar  radius. 
The  apparatus  of  Borda  will  be  generally  intellig  Vx* 

the  following  di  scripiiini  and  perspective  ploie. 

The  plunili-line  is  sns;  ended  fron»  a  kmfe-c(}:'  ■* 
AB,  and  is  att.iehed  bcl^nv  to  a  enp  K,  which  is  pou:*-' 
verr  exactlv  the  platiua  ball  below.  A  iKiie  C**^,  ^ 
rubbed  on  the  inside  of  the  cup,  making  the  oonticiixi'^ 
enough  to  exclude  the  air  and  to  su»i  cn  !  the  W- 
knife-edge  rests  on  agalc  planes,  o,     whicii  sr.- tjrt  - 
levelled,  and  the  frame  C  D.  which  carries  llie  f^  *" 
fixed  immoveably  in  a  horizontal  position.  Tlic  plt-"'^  "^ 
is  in  front  of  Iho  comparing  clock,  which  has»»'!^f^ 
drawn  on  the  huh.   "When  bolh  are  al  rest,  a  leli»f  >"< 
iiig  a  veijieal  hue  in  llie  focus  w  placed  a  few 
so  that  tho  cr  )->,  tiie  pUiinIi  lino,  and  ilie  fixed  ' 
telescope  arc  all  lu  the  &ame  right  lute,  aiid 

•  Th!  ),  Mr.  Air>'«  Taliie  fui-  ^  whew  ■  i<  tb«  ^' 

.  I'  - 

force  ttt  tlw!  (rtjit-itor  l<>  tlie  Ume  of  crwUy  Ow-re.  ( Kf^f"*  ■ 


frtiin, '  Fiijiii.-  of  till-  i;»nli,'n  cl  'Z.)  Uiul.  li.:rj«<  ' ' 

viiyMUiar   ' 
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•etijf,*  Such  a1ei:'jt!i  is  ^:iven  to  (be  pluuib  line,  ss  that 
oscdlaliutu  bliaU  be  a  liUU  slower  than  tbuM  of  Ihc 
ck. 


BcfiUli  FraduhiM  *ppo»iiiat 

lie  clock  is  now  sot  a-goin^,  and  when  it  i^*  quit.!  steady, 
plutiria  bull  i<  «lriuvn  n  litile  on  one  tide,  and  niodq  to 
ng  tlnaugh  a  very  small  arr,  one  or  two  (lea;ie«»  at  the 
It.  The  observer  tbcn  placet  bimsclf  at  tba  toleanqye, 
notes  the  exact  beat  of  the  tlot^k  when  the  plamb-linc 
"c:*  tlie  cr.)s>»  and  c  unci'li;*  with  the  fixed  wire  at  the 
c  lime:  this  is  railed  n  coiriri  hucf.  As  llii^i  observation 
ns  much  less  definite  than  in  Katcr'g  niulhod,  it  is  better 
ote  those  beats  before  and  after  tho  coincidence,  when 
eye  cannot  diitttngoitth  vhothflr  it  is  a  coincidence  or 
and  to  take  the  mean  <  f  'hr  t  vo  f  r  'l.e  true  time  of 
ci.lcncc.  Iminedialfly  al'iw.  thf  cxtetu  of  tlio  ate 
ugh  which  the  i  lumb-line  swings  is  to  bf  ic^ni  oil"  on  a 
e  placed  jusl  bclnnd  it;  the  thertnoiaetcrs  which  are 
r  tho  |K>nauluro  must  alao  be  read  off,  and  the  height  of 
barometer.  T\m  obaerrer  new  vaita  aatil  tbia  appear- 
!  presents  itself  a  second  lime  (which  mar  ha  in  about 
mintitcs,  thoui^'.i  tho  interval  is  quite  'libitum'),  and 
iiii;  thus  eslablishcd  the  time  which  elapses  between  the 
•i  vutions  ho  may  Irave  llie  apparatus  fur  three,  four, 
ire  boura,  when  on  bis  tetam  the  tame  obserratiotis 
i  be  repeated  of  coincidence,  are,  temperatnra,  and  ba- 
olcr,  and  the  series  is  nni^'  ed.  We  should  recommend 
rr:^  as  well  a*  rnminrii'  iii^  a  ru  s  vvilli  two  coincidences 
u:tjireiri  ft/ In;  t'xi-i  pt  as  a  check,  no  ob)iri 
4  nrc  re  pm.;d  except  the  lh>t  and  the  last.  The  plumb- 
ic ii^ 'Ml  i  t  in  motion  exactly  a-,  b  l  ire,  and  the  second, 
1,  and  f  illowing  aeries  obsenrvd.  The  rate  of  the  clock 
tablished  by  astronomieal  obseinration. 
tier  a  sali!*faclory  number  of  seiien  has  been  taken,  the 
1  object  is  to  measure  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  Tho 
■el  H  is  raided  by  a  fine  screw  tintil  it  juat  touches  tho 
sm  of  the  platina  balL  This  is  an.  operation  of  great 
tf,  end  must  be  effected  by  two  or  three  trials,  as  tho 
toraperntorp  of  the  wire  at  the  exact  moment  of  con- 
!>•  required,  and  the  pvcscncf  of  the  observer,  even  for 
ort  time,  is  surticient  to  iilVL-i  a  slight  wire  very  sen- 
•  Suppose  this  done,  tho  apparatus  is  removed  or 
•ed  on  one  side,  and  a  bar,  which  has  a  knife-edge  above 
a  slidm^  tongue  below,  is  suspended  in  its  place.  Tiie 
uc  issliddown  until  it  touches  the  plane  I II. and  thcdis- 
e  between  the  knife-edge  and  the  bottom  of  the  tongue 
iures  the  distance  between  tho  top  and  bottom  of  the 
lulum.  This  dtalaneemay  bo  nurasurel  in  sereral  ways ; 

1-  :<  nil  «l«ny>  prselleiHr,  «m'1  it  wtinU. ciricrnllv  fiK-ftVlof.  \ir  brllr-r 
•'■  x  Icii.  l>r-t«<'<.'U  Itm  ercM.  on  tb«  cUick-bob  aud  t/in  (lUiiab-Uae.  lun  to 
n  i^Ti.ij  •  uf  t1if  .        iip-jD  th*  pVunVljM*.   It  l« ilriiMUe 08 naajr 
1  Ui^i  Utv  iMT  o  ^joOtAtm  •  ibaoiU  aot  U»  tcry    w  cmIi  ctbar. 


the  French  asitrotiemers  tue  a  contrivance  whidi  need  not 

be  dfacvibed  here. 

One  of  tho  i^reat  prartical  difficuliies  in  this  spec  ie*  of 
pcudiiluin  ex|;iTinu'n;^  .-corns  to  bo  the  fcxtreme  and  sudden 
housibility  of  the  plumb  line  to  temperature.  The  whole 
apparutu~  enclosed  in  a  {^luss  cn^o  to  exclude  currents  of 
air,  and  the  obsexrer  is  particularly  careful,  after  bringing 
the  lower  plane  into  cnntact  with  the  bottom  of  tho  bull,  to 
absent  himself  i::.'il  t!i.'  !■  iniH;rature  is  sle.idy,  and  then  to 
make  Ibe  cohi n  t  (  omi  kte.  It  is  another  objection  that 
the  dilTercnt  in  niij  i  laiioiis  required  arc  of  great  delicacy, 
and  therefore  uut  suited  to  every  observer  and  every  plaee; 
bat  when  the  niinest  caie  and  shm  are  employed,  the  result* 
npjwar  salislaclyry. 

The  kiiife-cdire,  A  B.  by  which  the  line  and  ball  arc  sus- 
pended, is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  exactly  similar  to  Wiiite* 
luirsi's  synchronous  crutch  abuvc  described.  By  tho  upper 
sciew  and  weight,  the  oscillations  of  the  knife-<»]i;o  ti/oite 
can  be  made  synchronous  with  the  oscillations  of  the  wliolo 
pendulum.  So  that  the  oscillations  are  just  the  tame  as  if 
the  knife-edj^e  were  immaterial,  and  the  point  of  suspension 
exactly  in  the  line  of  its  edj;e.  Tiie  plalina  h?W  l  ari  be 
suspended  from  any  side,  and  if  two  positions  diametrically 
opposite  bo  taken,  the  effect  of  any  irregularity  of  bhape  or 
density  disap))ears  from  the  mean  of  tho  two  results.  There 
are  several  con  i  f  ti'iiiR  to  ho  applied  to  the  quantities  im- 
mediately given  by  ob.>icrvalion,  before  the  tcns'th  of  tho 
simple  pendulum  can  bo  concluded.  The  osciUatious  aro 
made  in  an  arc  of  sensible  extent.  Now  the  time  of  oscil< 
lation  in  an  arc  of  A*  on  each  hide  tlie  lowest  pointy  is 
greater  than  (be  time  In  an  iuSnitely  sniall  arc  (whieb  ia 

the  aro  required),  in  the  propottioti  ef  14-  — to  1.  An 

c'\]  ri-sir.n  wliirh  depends  upon  tin/  Trst  1  -tni  'sof 
each  i,ciie»,  gives  the  correction  which  is  to  I  r-  ul  led  i.j  the 
number  of  oseillations  observed.  This  is  !ak.  n  iimu 
a  table.  Between  each  coincidence,  the  piumb-lino  has 
made  two  oecillationa  less  than  the  clock,  therefore  siib- 
tracting  twice  the  nuiul  er  of  coincidences  from  the  number 
of  seconds  elapsed  belvvt*cii  the  first  and  last  coincidences, 
you  will  have  the  number  of  o  cillalions  of  the  pendulum 
during  a  certain  time  t  hown  by  ihe  clock.  Kach  of  these 
numbers  requires  a  eorrection :  to  (he  number  of  osctllelions 
of  the  pendulum,  roust  be  added  tho  correction  for  m  c  just 
mentioned ;  and  to  tho  time  as  show  n  bv  the  clock,  tl  o  piu- 
porli  jiii.'.!  j  art  oC  Us  utlf  during  tlu' i;xi  o:  nr.ciit,  A  •sim- 
ple proportion  will  now  give  the  number  i  f  ititlmtdy  small 
Vibrations  in  24  houn. 

Further  cerrecUons  are  to  be  ap]>lifid.  Tito  length  of  the 
wire  and  ball  during  the  obsermtians  m\»t  be  rednccd  to 
the  U;rL:lli  ihoy  would  have  had  ot  the  lenipei  \!urc  when 
the  coiuacl  Willi  tii«  nlaiiu  and  the  measureiueul  was  made, 
and  this  again  must  be  converted  into  the  equivalent  length 
when  the  thermometer  is  at  the  fi-eeaing-point,  which  is  the 
French  standard  tomperstare.  The  theoretical  pendulum 
is  supposed  to  swing  in  rnm-i,  and  as  thf  don'^ify  nf  the  air 
affects  the  time  of  osciliaii  u  two  ways,  bo  h  hy  diminishing 
ilic  ino\  iii;^  r>n  <-  of  the  pendulum  and  i  y  adding*  to  its 
inertia  by  the  air  carried  alont;  with  it,  a  correction  is  re* 
quire^l  on  this  aocotint,  which  depends  upon  the  barometer 
and  thermometer,  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  materials  of 
the  pendolam,  and  also  on  its  form. 

From  the  dimensions  and  specific  pravitios  of  xhv  parts 
of  tiie  apparatus,  the  distance  between  the  cenlie  oi  o^cilla* 
tion  and  the  bottom  of  the  ball  can  be  compute<r.  Ilence 
the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  which  oscillates  in  an 
infinitely  small  are  a  certain  number  of  times  in  ■  day  and 
in  fdciio,  can  be  assigned,  from  which  the  Irn^th  of  the 
seconds  pendulum  is  deduced  by  simple  proportion. 

If  the  place  of  observation  he  above  tho  level  of  the  sea, 
it  is  usual  to  reduce  the  length  to  what  it  would  have  been 
at  the  sea-level.  This  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity,  as  it 
de|>cnds  upon  the  conQguratioa  and  density  of  the  siratd  in 
and  near  the  spot.  In  the  earlier  experiments  gravity  was 
supposed  to  vaiy  inversely  as  tho  square  of  the  distan-c 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  thus  (he  attraction  uf  the 
matter  between  the  observer  and  the  sea-level  was  whotty 
neglected.  Dr.  Young  showed  tliat  in  a  table-laud  of  a\-e- 
ra;re  density  the  eorreetion  thus  obtained  was  too  large,  and 
should  be  multiplied  by  0  fie. 

•  nil*  p«rt  of  iho  c«rr«:Uott  **c  to  tlw  air  wai  oaitM  in  lh«  Fimeb  expert* 
metti.  anil  to  CKptala  gsiei'st  sm  Mr^  BaOy't  mmtit  Mfemd  to  sbofs^  lai 
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For  a  full  description  of  Bonla's  mctlioil,  with  instaitccs, 
&r ,  »ec  Bate  du  Syslnne  Mrtrique  Decimal,  voL  iii..  p. 
3 37  (B^irda'ik  original  memoir);  and  again.  ToL  p>  441 
('  Obterrationt  from  Formenlera  to  Unst*). 

Mony  modifications  and  improvements  bave  heen  intro* 
(lucc!!  iiit'i  Captain  Katcr's  mt'lliod  of  dcti-rmiiunp  tlio 
loisgiii  ( t  ttiL'  )icnduluin,  and  wo  must  rcfur  to  his  pap«;r 
(PhiL  Tiu'K.,  i^is,  p.  33)  for  a  minuto  dMcription  and 
for  a  platu  of  his  apparatus. 

The  principle  of  his  method  is  founded  on  the  beautiful 
dynamical  theorem  due  to  Iluygticns,  which  we  bavcalrcady 
mentioncd,  namely,  tliat  the  axis  of  suspension  and  centre 
vf  oscilI;iti(iu  arc  lociiirDcal  in  tlie  same  bin!).    Now  con- 
cci\e  two  wt'dgc- formcil  pieces  of  sicel  (knife-edges),  with 
the  sharp  edges  towards  each  other  and  parallel,  to  be  fited 
at  right  angles  to  a  bar  of  any  form  whatsoever,  and  in  a 
line  pas<imi;  through  its  centre  of  gravity;  tben  if  the 
fiine  of  osi  I'.l  itiM:;  dii  rii!icr  Cll^c  be  t!;e  same,  tlif  dislance 
between  the  ktHli--cilgi'i  is  the  lent;tli  of  the  simple  pendu- 
lum which  .Hwin;^^  in  tlie  same  time.    Captain  Katcr.  in  his 
experiments,  used  a  pendulum  of  an  inconvenieot  form,  the 
Fame  nearly  as  in  nis  invariable  pendulam  (see  cut  of 
Kafer's  invariable    pcndnlwm),    with    a  second  knife- 
cdgu  bolow  the  ccnire  of  the  bob,  and  there  arc  tteve- 
ral  doubtful  jxim'.s  in  ihu  reduciiona  wliicli  he  ctnplDVfd 
and  the  subbe(|uent  meaburcmciit  between  the  edges ;  stdl 
his  memoir  must  always  be  carefully  perused  by  any  future 
experimenter  who  wishes  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.   The  method  of  observing  the 
coincidenccii  is  rcinaiUahly  ingenious  and  accurate. 

We  conci'i\e  that  the  best  form  of  i  cndulum 
fof  the  object  of  moasurinj;  the  actual  length 
ficeonhng  to  Kater's  method  is  that  adopted 
by  Mr.  Baily.  A  C  is  a  reetangulor  bar, 
Mith  (ino  knife-edge  at  the  end  A.  and 
the  other  at  B,  about  J  of  the  length  fruui  the 
taiuo  point.  A  should  be  as  near  the  eti<l  as 
sound  workmaiiblup  will  allow.  The  necessary 
vcrilications,  namely,  the  pamllelism  of  the 
knifo-odges,  tlieir  perpendicularity  to  the  bar, 
and  that  the  line  which  joins  the  knife-edges 
pnsscs  also  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  arc  all 
very  !>imple.  and  there  is  little  ditltcuUy  in  uil- 
justing  the  oscillations  on  each  knife^edfe  to 
S)nclironism.*  This  bar  pendulum  ia  suspended 
on  agate  planes  in  front  of  the  clock,  great  care 
bt  ii'.^  taken  that  the  su]n:ort  is  perfectly  Arm 
:niii  the  ugute  planes  horizontal.  A  white  disc 
of  a  spindle  shape  and  exactly  (he  width  of  the 
bar  is  pasted  on  the  dock  bob,  and  Ibe  viewing 
telescope  fixed  in  a  lino  with  the  disc  and  bar, 
so  that,  both  being  at  rest,  the  white  di»c  is  just 
covered  by  the  bar.  Captain  Kaler  u>ed  a  dia- 
phragm in  ins  tclesc  ipc,  the  snies  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  bar  and  touched  its  edges;  but  it  has  been 
wund  more  convenient  to  place  a  pair  of  parallel  plates  be- 
tween the  bar  and  the  disc,  the  sides  of  whicn  are  so 
adjusteti  as  just  to  allow  the  disc  on  the  clock  bob  to  be  seen 
between  them.  There  is  a  'li%  idctl  scale  to  mark  the  arc  of 
vibration,  two  or  three  tlierinometcrs  bung  at  diflerent 
heights  about  the  ^lendulum  bar  to  register  the  tern |n  iature, 
and  a  barometer  for  the  atmospheric  pressure,  all  which  are 
to  be  read  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  aeries.  The 
observation  itself  is  of  th'.'  sinr,>li'-.t  kind.  Set  the  cl  irh 
goins;.  and  when  its  an-  is  steaiiy.  give  the  iieiiiluluin  a 
small  motion.  l"or  1  at  the  utmost.  The  white  ilisc,  whuh 
is  at  flr^t  wholly  visible,  is  gradually  iiivailed  by  the  bar, 
till  at  last  it  is  entirely  covered,  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other  disappearing.f  "nxescl'metot  disapj'earance  an  to  be 
noted.  Almost  immeiliutuly  after,  the  white  edges  reappear, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  these  rM^ppmr* 

•  TIil«  mi»T  Ix!  iU>nc  l«o  w.^y,.  I't  i^r  -^.c  knit-  »r1ire«  A  niwl  I)  .it  ili-- 
tnliri-  wlilili  uiil  giie  lh<-  |>iiii)'  r  inlpt^  >l  lor  cniorMi-tin-n,  SO'J  inct  i'»  f.-r  iii- 
gbinrf,  A  Ik''ii>k  at  intr  ml.  ami  mako  Itw  tnr  ntliirr  nun*  than  vdc  I  'iril 
toOKcr;  I'trn  Iho  o^rill ukiu*  on  tt  wilt  Im  rlowFr  UMnlhiMooM  A.  l>)  lUiiii; 
fttm  Utr  rod  V,  tlirae  may  be  matie  lo  SgtW  allH  tWttfW  tl«m  ttialo,  or  if  IIm 
pnaJnltam  ahunld  he  um  >)iort.  n  weigtit  Wtf  Im  wUcd  «l  iMt  foi,  Meh  u  b 
pnliitiil  iiMt  )>r  Ih''  blrtrV  clot  orar  C 

t  Mr.  Iliiily  i>.fi  tou  ,I1|M  o(  cuttl-lrnf  pnitcil  uii  n  lait  lo  liiii  r1(v  >;  im-dlIii- 

■uwt,  Mmn.  Airy  awlWlwwvUlMilaiHiwofraMnalMllirmAafaaBMllnal, 

wkirh  wa»  •cf«wf>:  \a'n  tha  iHib  uid  piuV-Fteil  rmm  ll.  The  dtar  ewii'ii  br  in. 

rl.ii'Ml  no  n«  lo  .in|i»>  .1  I'f  t'ii"  f>  ii(»-T  lire  Till!  I  iinl  lo  rei-fiyc  nn  oblii|iip  illiiiiiiiia- 
llmi.  Tli'  1' irt  'jf  111-  •xp.timi-ii  i-  ihiUMt  irfpr'artialilr,  hui  pptlii;',  in 
Mum  It  would  bv  wUrr  lu  pUca  tiiv  cluck  xnii  |ieMlaliiiii  M  (rtalei  Ui»Uumim 
IM  mtIi  aUMr,Md        slMtva^iM  by  tel«n>«im  akw. 
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atirrx  are  noted.    Tlie  mean  of  the  f  ur  civ«  tk  t 
time  of  coincidence.    It  bas  been  found  amrcaiat 
praeNce  not  to  make  the  aiQusiments  with  the  Iii 
degree  of  precision,  for  yon  are  then  in  doubt  oat: 
side  the  first  disappoaranee  and  reappearance  sin  ■. 
place;  whereas  if  there  is  a  very  little  displaoenat, ai 
tioii  need  only  be  fixed  on  every  alternate  l)««t.  *ui 
less  strain  on  the  eye  and  on  the  mind.   This  dupbm 
however  must  be  trifling  otherwise  when  ibe  tn 
comes    small,   the   dtsappearanoes  and  reappearj 
will  not  take  place.   The  retluctions  for  llie  ruw 
clock,  for  the  arc  of  vibration,  the  temjjcrwture,  t'le  iii 
alley  of  the  air  and  is  inertia,  and  the  height  if  tlicji 
of  observation  above  the  sea-level,  are  all  to  be  nude  4 
Borda's  pendulum.    For  the  details  we  refer  lo  thtuai 
menoin  which  have  been  published  on  the  subjed  ] 
there  are  two  or  three  points  which  deserve  more  t:iti: 
than  thev  have  generally  met  wiili.    The  clock  ii  /i' 
be  considered  as  a  counter  of  the  vibrations,  sod  btfi 
any  error  arising  from  its  irreguhur  rate,  the  obonu 
should  be  continued  without  mtermission  betvM4 
epochs,  at  each  of  which  the  emr  of  the  clock  ii  m 
taine<l  by  astronomical  nbscrvulion.    If  this  be 'Lst." 
only  reliance  upon  the  clock  is  fiT  tl-e  >hort  tiD--  ' 
clap.ses  between  the  last  coincidence  of  one  fen-*  i 
first  of  the  next.    It  is  true  that  this  mode  ofcUr^ 
rrquircs  artilinal  illumination,  for  it  must  bo coBtiiistt j| 
and  night   This  is  no  disadvantage,  but  the  caotn.-*  ii 
the  other  great  practical  difll<*ulty  is  that  of  isarx:^ 
the  exact  teinpcrauire  and  keeping  it  steady,  tbskt^a 
for  observation  is  a  deep  roomy  vault  or  cellar. 

The  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  depeDi>«3 
»f>ecific  gravity  o(  iho  pendulum:  that  arishf  taJi 
dragged  air,  wnich  we  have  railed  inirtia,  on  its  /brt  I 
IS  \eiy  desirable  that  tlic  experiments  should  be  Ci-i 
r-'inin,  and  w  here  that  is  dilFicult  or  inipjssible,  m  la  r 
veiling  apparatus,  the  law  and  quantity  of  the  core- 
each  pendulum  should  have  been  previously  ex]in]aw>. 
determined  in  vacua.  The  variation  fortempenMitiLw 
be  got  from  a  comparison  of  summer  and  wintrr  tif6 
raents  at  the  finnie  place.    In  addition  to  llw  beyk  i 
the  place  vf  <»b-cr\ation  abov  e  the  ."ica  lereba  r  :?tH! 
vey  should  be  taken  of  the  form  of  tin-  surrcuri:.'  - ' 
try,  and  of  the  kind  of  strata,  wiUi  the  s|  eci;  . 
each.  This  is  particularly  necMsanr  vfaere  the  " 
considerable.  (See  Young's  remarks,  *  Phil.  TVaa.'  U'S. 
p.  9.3.) 

Still,  when  every  known  precaution  has  been  tii>^',''» 
arc  anomalies  in  tfic  results  of  this  experiment  «S 
not  yet  clearly  understood.   It  is  very  aiillcult  toaui  - 
edp;e  of  the  knife  perfectly  straight,  and  to  ke<pit»*«it 
it  is  fastened  lo  the  bar.    There  is  cnn^iderat>Ic  uflrtstt" 
in  measures  of  distance  between  the  vcriprooi!  t"* 
edges;  and  la-itly  there  is  no  aiuhonsc-d  tt.imiinl  d\C^ 
at  present  existing  in  England  in  terms  of  wb' 
distance  can  be  expressed.    The  length  of  tbf  > ' 

Sendulua  which  vibratos  seconds  in  the  laiitnds «( 1^ 
on  is  not  at  praiMit  ^own  with  tiio  degree  ^nntr 
which  the  import|nea  of  thopcoUem  demiadiiiii'*^* 
is  nitainablo. 

Captain  Kater  proposed  the  following  form  of  ff' 
lum  for  determining  the  number  of  oscillations 
same  pendulum  describes  in  dtifiirent  places,  whirb  ts'*'^ 
the  same  as  Graham's  above  describcil.    Mr.  Bai''  F"*^ 
the  bar  with  two  knife  edges,  ibc  same  .•>«  thi!'-"'^* 
determining  the  ab-olute  Icnglh.  nn'l  he  diircis  i'*"'^ 
tions  to  be  made  at  each  place  with  both  knifetd^ 
is  certainly  a  freat  advtntago  in  havhi;  a  check  tir«- 
knife-edges,  as  a  diserepan<^  betwwin  the  two  moHai^r 
posing  the  pendulum  to  have  been  prenowlf  1*^ 


iiiici-rtitin.  Ilo  fxj're'w^  tiV- If*'* 
Schilckli>(rsli'«  »r«l.-  l«!    ~  - 


*  rViptetn  Kater  (ibmmm  vaidoaMUl  I 

hren  partially  r^vrprrlol.  tt  (•  «tHl  micci 

l'i-i>iiiii>iro  in  l.-rms  nf  Sir  (iwrco  Schiu  •  ......  i-  ,  « 

•uir.'nM  injury  siuro  that  limp  i,  iio<l  Oiw  Iw  foMaii  i<>  he  ukaiv^l  ''- 
li.i'i  out  irv  iDi-nvire  drt-liirol  to  Iw  »ij»n.l,«nl  l)\  ilw  5  l>niric<  1^- 


with  tliit  laa-meuli*>Deil  K.>l«.  it  niiut  br  cue mlerM  fei  I" 
rtna4M4.«Ml  tlw  law*  cvidaaer  of  Um  partiamvaMf  atpto*?*-)!!! 
Hi*  ilcSnlllini  Ihr  n>itaria(thayanLirtiMt.a(«atdiBKto*S»a««>P^|^ 

timt  i«.  I'v  tti»|i>n?l»iof  the  »FCa»<l<  jxtiitniiim.  am  (t  ttt  p^t  il'  Br>« '" 
•l«trtmiiMlinii. » i><ilil  giTc  a  o»w  ,iauilanl.  (tiffniaf        !;      V,  jg» 
ow  wbwh  it  waa  iB«aM  la  praanrw.    1  tiMls'a '  lUpgit  «a  »  »'»"'*" 
AUnit.Sae.Mtm.  «gl.|s.,p.l».) 
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In(cd)  will  »l)ow  that  one  of  the  koife-edget  \m 
been  injured.    To  Meortain  whieh  of  tlie  two 

it  is»  requires  a  second  prndulum.  Upon  the 
whole,  thougit  wo  prefer  Mr.  Baily's  pendulum 
Ciptiun  Ktttcr'*,  yot  we  think  a  form  suj^- 
•ji  -ii.il  by  Mr.  Airy  i»,  lor  ordinary  purposes,  slill 
Ii  tjer:— it  i«,  to  have  the  knifc-euge  placed  in 
that  part  of  the  bar  where  the  o&cillations  take 
)t1acc  in  tho  shortest  time.  In  this  case  it  socms 
probable  that  any  ordinary  injury  of  the  knife^ge 
tttll  not  attcr  the  timo  of  vibration.  The  obtenrer 
inu.st  be  very  careful  in  these  stiff  bars  to  sec  that 
llie  peudulum  in  truly  vertical,  a  precaution  which 
b  K»ter*i  flexible  bar  u  lets  ticctsuaiy.  If  an  ob- 
mrrcr  dtoMaa  to  havoateoond  knife-edge  opposite 
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& 
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 r^| 

ihe  former  in  t^pendultaiB  of  miniraamvibnitkin,  V-r^  m 

luTc  is  no  oVijcction  except  the  increased  resist-  j 


Hire  of  the  air,  the  increased  correction  for  inertia, 
ind  the  chaiuv  of  confounding  the  two  positions. 
rUc  mere  observution  of  the  roini  idcntcs,  whu  li 
n  its  present  form  was  first  jnti  odam  1  by  Katcr,  ta 
>o  simple  that  it  will  be  sucoeufully  performed  by 
my  person  the  first  time  of  attempting  it.  and  an  error  of 
I  sri.iin(l  ov  two  in  noting  the  moment  is  a  matter  of  Htlle 
ui|x>rtance.  .TliLie  i»  far  greater  latitude  for  error  in  noting 
tbetemperatuio  and  ascertaining  the  clock-rate,  but  there  is 
mother  anomaly  attending  the  kuife-edge  pondulums,  only 
partially  understood  at  present;  vhicb  is  much  more  rexa- 
ims  tlian  teinpcTLitxire  or  clock-rate.  As  the  pendnlum 
.wings  about  those  jioiiits  of  tho  knife-edge  which  are  in 
;onltict  with  the  agate  jilarxs,  it  is  clear  (hat,  »nppo.-,in^ 
iny  imperfection  in  bollt,  Ihusc  points  may  be  aitered, 
irhcn  the  axis  of  liuspension,  and  consequently  the  time 
>f  osciUatioo*  will  be  altered  too.  Hence  it  is  adviseable 
0  place  the  Icnifb-edge  as  exactly  as  possible  always  in 
he  same  po?.iiioii  on  the  ni^nte  plane,  hs>lh  as  to  front 
iltd  back,  and  ulna  as  tu  right  and  k'ft.  It  will  generally 
M  found  that  turning  the  pendulum  half  round  on  the 
nmo  knife-edge  will  alter  its  timo  of  vibration  sensibly,  so 
hit  the  fhee  in  ftont  must  always  be  registered.  But  even 
^Icn  these  precautions  are  taken,  anomalies  are  titill 
jiiii  l,  which  wo  I  an  only  attribute  to  the  following  cause: — 
n  mobt  of  the  ponduiums  lutherlo  made  the  slet  I  Unife- 
i)(;c  iioii  h^u  fkxed  upun  a  bar  of  ditVercut  metal  (brass 
nd  copper)  with  stout  brass  knees,  and  tho  two  screws 
ibieU  Ax  tbe  ateel  knife-edge  to  the  brass  knees  an  at  some 
rafance  from  each  other,  ffow  if,  ftom  the  diflbrence  of 
'.[  :i;ision  between  t!ic  hra^s  kncL  >  and  ihc  knife  odgc,  the 
4iier  ithuulil  be  curved,  not  upwards  or  downwards,  out  in 
horizontal  plane,  tbe  conseuuent  alteration  of  time  iti  the 
scillation  may  be  very  considerable.  The  steel  edge  there- 
ore  should  either  be  controlled  by  being  ground  on  a 
ill  rovv  slip  let  into  a  brass  wedge,  or  the  attaching  knees 
li  iiil  J  also  be  of  steel.  Tlic  uncertainly  which  appears  due 
u  some  such  cause  as  that  abov .  ]  -  ribed  may  anKuiat  to 
lie,  two,  or  oven  more  scamd^^  a  day  iu  tlic  invariable 
'  [•  hiiuin,  c  ither  of  Kater's  or  ISady's  construction.  It  is 
vidcnt  that  in  measuring  tbe  actual  length  of  the  pendulum 
his  error  may  be  fhrther  inereesed^  Ibr  the  prohtem  assumes 
he  perfect  parallehsm  and  truth  of  n  pair  of  knife-edges. 
W  aii  account  of  knifu-edgo  bar  pendulums,  see  'Kaler'n 
Convertible  Pendulum,  with  Young's  Appendix,'  Phil. 
fhipw,,  1818»  p.  33;  *  Kater's  Jnvurmbie  Penduluiti,'  Phti. 
IVoirt.,  1819.  p-  337;  Sabine's  'Experiments  to  determine 
an  Figure  of  the  Earth,'  London,  182&;  Sabine's  'Com- 
arisoii  nf  the  Length  of  Pendulum  at  London  and  Orcon- 
irU;  P/iil.  Trans..  1^20.  p.  83;  Sabine, 'On  the  Reducti  m 
ia  Vacuum,'  Phil.  Tram.,  1829,  p.  207  ;  Bady,  'On  ti>e 
leduction  to  a  Vacuum,' i%»Y.  Trant.,  1832,  p.  3  (9;  Fos- 
sr's  '  Pendulum  Experiments,  edited  by  Mr.  Baily.'  Mem, 
Irt.  Soe.,  vol.  rii.  (at  page  96.  is  pmn  a  table  of  the  results 
filie  must  acc  iraTc  modern  pendulum  experiments). 
Ihe  last  important  measurement  of  the  length  of  tho 
etidulum,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory,  is  due 
>  Bessel)  and  i«  described  by  him  in  bis  '  Untersuchungcn 
ber  die  l^ngtt  del  cinfachcn  Secundenpendels,'  Berlin, 
vjs.  ^vhich  fuv  ms  paxtof  the '  Tnuuactious  of  the  Academy 
riiJslui.'  The  prineipla  of  his  measure  is  the  same  as 
laiton'a*.  Besscf  procured  from  Paris  a  verified  cony  of  the 
>i(ie  of  Peru;  this  be  placed  upright,  and  t>U!>pended  his  ball 
nd  wire  first  from  the  top  and  then  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Hsc  the  ball  being  in  both  cases  at  the  same  point  below : 
^0  time  of  QacUMMn  in  wt  poMlioo  was  coajMMd  with  % 


clock  in  front.  From  the  differenoc  of  the  times  of  oscillation 
of  these  two  pendulums,  and  tho  ditfcrencc  in  their 
length,  which  is  a  toise,  the  length  of  the  seconds  pen- 
dulum was  computed  in  parts  of  the  toiae.  Bessel  sus- 
pended his  pendulum  by  ]ias?ing  a  Hat  and  verj'  slender 
spring  over  a  siuall  cylinder,  the  spring'  Wing  continued 
downwards  to  the  ball  in  a  line  wire.  \Ve  must  refer  to  tho 
original  memoir  for  a  description  of  the  different  elaborate 
contrivanees  which  were  introduced  by  Bessel  and  Repsold 
for  securing  aeeuraey  in  every  part  of  the  process.  All 
conceivable  causes  of  error  are  considered,  and  ihet  tTLcis 
have  Ijeeij  computed  miil  allowed  fjr.  The  final  result  is 
that  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulnm  at  thcsca-levcl  in 
the  latitude  of  Konigsberg,  S4"  4J'  X  ,  is  440*8179  lines  of 
tbe  toise  of  Peru :  this  we  consider  to  be  a  measurement 
of  the  actual  length  of  the  pendnlum.  which  is  deserving  of 
full  Confidence,  and  perhaps  the  only  one. 

Wo  have  already  jiointcd  out  the  manner  in  which  ex- 
periments with  the  pi  iiduluni  are  ii>rd  to  determine  the 
.figure  of  the  earth,  and  stated  that  for  this  purpose  tbe 
simple  bar  with  a  knife  edge  at  the  point  of  minimum  oscil- 
lation seems  the  most  fit.  If  tbe  present  impcrfectiuns  can 
be  overcome,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of,  there  is 
another  re-eareh,  that  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  for 
which  such  nn  iustruuienl  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The 
density  which  has  been  hitherto  acquiesced  in,  depcnd.s  on 
the  attraction  of  SohehaUien  upon  a  plumb-line,  obser%*ed  by 
Ifsskelyne,  and  upon  the  attraction  at  leaden  halls  raessored 
by  a  tor-ion  balance,  accordinsr  to  Cavendish,  and  more 
recently  hy  Heieh.  Now  iu  the Schehallien  cx|>orimcnt  tho 
w  Iiole  delleclion  caused  by  the  m>ivmtam  was  only  1J"'2, 
which,  under  tho  circumstances,  might  very  ca&ily  lie  2"  or 
even  3"  wrong  either  way.  The  Cavendish  experiment  is 
repeating  in  this  cotmtry,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the 
results  give  very  moderate  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 

If  an  invariable  pen  lulnni  can  be  made  which  is  only  af 
fecled  by  known  causes  of  which  the  effects  can  he  calcu- 
lated, the  simplicity  and  jierfection  of  the  obscrvalioa  hy 
ooinoidenoes,  and  the  unlimited  time  for  which  it  cau  be 
carried  on,  will  supply  a  much  broader  and  more  secure 
base  for  the  solution  of  this  important  prtd)lem,  and  one 
moro  readily  and  utuversally  applicable.  Two  atfeiiii>ljs 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Airy  and  Whewell,  fir^t  1j\  theinstjlvos, 
in  I82<>,  and  afterwards,  in  lS"2S,with  the  assistance  of  three 
Cambridge  friends,  to  deduce  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
from  observing  tbe  oscillations  of  detached  mmdulums  at 
tho  top  and  ^ttom  of  Dolroaih  Mine,  one  of  the  deepest 
in  Cornwall.  .\s  the  first  npcralion  was  le^s  carefully 
planned,  we  shall  confine  our  account  to  the  second,  which 
was  altogether  tho  best  arranged  pendulum  experiment 
which  has  come  to  our  knowledge^  and  only  failed  from  a 
cause  then  first  discovered,  vis.  that  invariable  pendulums 
of  Kater's  construction  arc  very  uncertain  and  inaccurate 
instruments.  We  will  call  the  two  pendulums  1  and  2. 
These  were  placed  on  their  Stands  opjwsjtc  each  other,  and 
]>ut  into  motion  at  thu  same  arc  (a  board  being  interposed 
to  prevent  their  reciprocal  action  through  pulses  of  the  air), 
and  the  times  of  coincidence  observed.  A  few  series  were  thus 
made,  in  which  the  errors  of  observatmn  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  hundredth  of  a  second  per  day.*  Pendulum  1  \\  as  llu'ii 
seiU  to  the  bottom  of  tlic  irniie,  and  set  up  Willi  ifs  cluck  and 
proper  acccm|ianunenls.  Pendulum  1  was  I'-tahlishcd  with 
Its  clock  in  a  hut  at  the  surface.  We  will  call  the  observers 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  A  set  off  at  six  in  tho  morning,  cora- 
menec<l  a  series  with  pendulum  2,  and  compared  eight 
pocket  chronometers  with  the  clock  by  coincident  beats 
through  a  sidereal  halfsecinids  chronometcr.t  He  then  de- 
scended the  rnmc  and  toromenccd  a  series,  compared  his 
chronometer-,  below  exactly  m  he  had  done  above,  and  then 
sent  tbeu  back  to  tbe  upper  station.  By  this  time  £  had 
arrived  at  the  upper  station  to  finish  the  series  which  A  had 
begun,  and  to  compare  the  chronometers  on  their  iviurn. 
In  this  way  tho  clocks  were  compared,  without  a  pobstblu 

*  In  t  Mrietor«!slHlur«,f^  Scat  umI  la«l  eainrtitmon  conltl  he  lo  oiiMrTtil 

as  uot  to  Bflmit  an  errof  t<f  more  thnn  ?*  fur  the  wholo  tiiti'rvnl,  aiij  lUe  roiu- 
cidfnop*  fultowint  racli  ollirr  m  nUKii  .0  mnuiin.  \  l>ti|;bt  %tri\<  rubbed 
oir  <«ch  n\gt  at  the  tail  of  Uic  fsrti'-er  aiiii  q<iick«r  ^wtulnm.  aitd  UiU  wu  lUu- 
miiiatcil  b)'  a  launp  pltcc.l  obliquely.  Tb«  cnnvclioni  Hn  lui-.  turuuiplrr,  ••■in- 
pcnitiiri-,  «rre  tlw  hib«  for  cacU.  T)m  time  «n«  lakru  fruai  au  excellent 
etiR>u.>uii'UT. 

+  Tiiu  cuiinmriwn  <..!  u  ^lu^l?  ehroaoinetc r  vat  M«n;«ly  ever  to  mat  oi 


4  fcoi'.  nil»  Bi<trr««l  ctirodomrl'T  « 


cviupa>c<l  ttm  aiut  last  willi  th»  prnilulum  l ttK^k,  \;uia^  uettiy  wl^rtiniir,  .ir 
(■llMiMW««lttantOr  •««  MiOMtolMMiir  1' '   '  i~>  UpI  rlin/uunurlrr  («rtai 
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error  of  j^li  oft  aaoond.  After  finUiiinK  his  lint  teriot  and 

conimciii  iiisf  a  second,  A  rotuiui'l  lo  il.iy  (in  the  tniiu  r's 
lan-;uat;L',  lo  grasi*).    This  series  w.ii  eom|ilolc<l  by  B, 
who  bcl  off  at     i".M ,  mado  a  ihinl  j-lmrtcr  si  i  ies,  and  com- 
neaced  a  fourth.  Tho  nii;ht-work  was  taken  by  C  or  D. 
one  of  whom  deticeDded  at  10  tM»,  Onithed  B's  series,  and 
commenced  a  fiosh  one ;  on  his  return  to  day  be  finislied 
the  upper  series  which  E  cominonccd  before  lining  to  beil, 
and  slat  ted  another,  which  wa^i  fin»^liL(l  by  A  before  lus 
next  di's  eiit.    In  this  way  obscrvaliuiiii  were  roiitinued 
fruiu  Muiiikiy  morning.  July  11,  to  Saturday  ai\ernoun  (127 
bour»).  Uo'comparuig  the  reeulu  of  each  dav.  it  was  found 
that  the  three  flr»t  days  agreed  extremely  wbll.  ishowing  an 
ace  ■leriiiiiinnrabout  '1*  per  day  in  the  liui  r  jn- I  'Uiluin;  hut 
the  Iwii  iiL'St  (lays,  this  ucceleration  \v;is  abmit  d.HiMe.  Tile 
only  ni  nle  i>('  :R'oouniiii.(  for  this  unexperted  and  very  un- 
welcome re.ult  w;i-,  that  the  knife-ed^'e-  and  a;;ate  pianos 
veto  imperrecl,  and  that  the  lime  of  uscillation  di-pcnnad  on 
the  position  of  the  pendulum  on  its  plane.    Tiiis  had  never 
been  suspected  before ;  for  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
penihjlnin  "  as  at  iLal  time  ahn^i^t  an  ariiele  offnuli  anicmg 
experiuieiitali^ls.  To  a-.i  crtaiu  tbi«,  a  becond  series  of  com- 
pariMins  wab  made  between  ponduhitn  1  and S| tailing  Care  to 
place  tiw  knife  odges  exactly  in  the  same  position  on  their 
phines,  and  that  the  faces  were  turned  the  mme  way.  These 
compariMiiis  were  nere5>arily  hinrir  l,  a<  n  slip  hal  taken 
plare  in  the  mine  near  the  en^^mc  ^llall,  u  hu  h  iK-ian^ed  the 
aciioM  i)f  ilie  pumps,  and  fuiccd  the  experitneiiU  ts  loiepuat 
their  operations  beluw  wit liuut  delay.   Pendulum  1  was  a<;ain 
aont  bel'jw,  and  the  experiment  repeated  exactly  as  described 
above,  fur  three  days  (79  bouis),  until  tho  underground  i 
obververa  were  driven  out  bv  the  water.    Notwithstanding  | 
all  the  precautions  which  iiatl  been  takci»,+  the  ubst^rN  aimns 
o(  llie  lu^t  day  gave  a  different  result  from  the  two  fir^t. 
•  The  coiielusinn  therefore  on  which  the  experimenters  were  ' 
unavoidably  forced  wa^  that  even  with  the  rare  and  atten-  j 
tlon  they  had  osed.  the  pendulum  oould  not  be  trusted.* 
The  pendulums  were  a  third  time  c-  impared  witli  each  other 
above  ground,  and  the  inler\  aK  uf  eunicidenre  were  found 
to  vary,  wiihout  any  assijjnable  cause,  from  .'i'"' •.'4'  t.i  .'0'" 
17*.  and  back  again  from  -JU™  -iO*  to  20'"  29* ;  and  fiually, 
during  oiie  series  qf  otcillaUm,  withoiU  being  touehed^  or 
anif  me  eateriag  the  room,  the  time  of  coineidence  chanBed 
fW)m  20"  25*  lo  S0»  I3«.  and  at  last  to  30"  3".    It  was 
thercfvire  dear  that  while  the  mode  of  ob^ervinf,' \\a>  )*eihaps 
sulhrifut  lij  delect  a  difference  of  a  luindredih  uf  a  second 
u  day  (except  from  the  effects  of  teiuperatuiu,  which  might 
amount  lo  a  teuih  of  a  seoond),  the  uuuduluma  themselves, 
though  used  with  the  utmost  aliill  and  preoaution,  and  under 
the  same  cireunulatteet,  were  liable  to  enon  of  two  aeconda 
or  moro  per  day. 
PI:NE'L0PE  (OmiUiolQgjr).   [Ceaooa  vol.  viiL,  p. 

PBNE'ROPLIS.  Do  Montlhrt't  imum  for  »  genna  of 

microecopic  Fbrantinifera. 
PKNEUS.  [Thkssaly.] 

PK\(;U1NS.  Maiirhnt.t  of  the  French,  a  jironp  >.f  na- 
tatorial bird-,  in  whah  the  wiiij^,  powerless  as  an  organ  of 
llii^ht,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  rndnnenl  as  far  as  feathers  are 
concerned ;  but  it  well  assists  the  bird  as  a  speci«s  of  fla  in 
Its  rapid  divings  and  evolutions  under  water,  and  even  aa 
a  kind  of  anterior  extremity  when  progress  in:;  nn  the  land. 
They  tseem  to  be  among  the  Natatores  what  the  Stntthin- 
nidee  are  amuug  the  strictly  terrestrial  birds. 

Prodigiously  active  in  the  water,  but  helpltss  on  the 
land,  their  lot  has  been  wisely  caat  on  those  desolate 
aoutliern  islands  and  sborea  where  man  rarely  intrudes*  and 
in  many  instances  where  a  ehuriish  dimnto  or  a  barren 
sod  offer-  II  >  temptations  t  >  lum  to  iiuade  their  territory.  [ 
They  seem  to  occupy  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  place 
filled  by  the  Auks  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  ^lobe. 

Before  we  cater  into  the  details  of  the  organization  of 

•  A  miner  ilhlilr-*  tlio  vl<il>te  wofU  lulatwu  tutirr/^rnuHii  m;A  a'  t^nti, 

i  S  (•.■iii<liliT:il>!r  iljlTi-rtfUre  ¥ra<  fuaioil  III  llw  l<'iii)ii-fi<iiiri' of  tl,.  ii|im.  r  arij 
lowor  \i\a  "t  lilt-  )i  It  iliiiiiii;  tlx  ttnlupim  fruuikl  mivrimont,  Irani  tiic  IivaI 
•C  til*  lamp  fur  UlumlouUiiy  tlw  tecwMch  «at  iMpI eonltaMmlhr  bnniUig. 
B«wra  thr  <H>con<l  i<\{irrliiinit,  ■  lU*  lobby  wu  bMrtteA  sIT,  ta  whieh  Iha  «b- 
rm'r  Y\iM  n\  the  illnmiii  iliii;;  1nm|>.i  inlniiti- ur  two  tavftM  tht  M)0«M«Me 
bi  >k  I'l  l  ".    TV     L.tup  ti^-lil  n  in  lllr.'  .'il  >>)  II  trl1•^ 'or  OO  llw  dttcUMWifllK 
ill  lh»  tKwjaunj ;  aiia  « Iicn  Uip  <!.  iin  i  1  -i  .  'n  I  li.?eiJ  otMcrrnl.  Ih*  lump 
Tttliarawa  aad  U]«  WAr  •lnp|MM  wiili  11  in  1     I  h  ■  clock-fu-r  w«»  illuml- 
'or  «  «Kurt  Um«  IwUhi*  ruiii- Ui-m-a  1m  ,  ;  .mp  .mIIi  a  |hi«c,1uI  rvflrclar 
-.1  li  :.■  m  llic  n.ii:t  ,,.,-ni-:i.  -.vhi  i  , .  ..i  .n    lili.U.iu  u  and  Uie  Uuin 
1     I,,  ..  Uk-         t-..-t  ll,„l  .-m  -l,-.  I'..-  l.  i  uli,  ;  ■ Ilm  Iwal.    With  ihrM 

*'»*i«'''«l7  i««H»y,ati4  iduiitly  Uw  Mine  at  all 


I  these  birds,  or  an  inquiry  as  to  the  viaes  QxKU,y 

i:i-ts  relative  tn  ilicir  propiT  place  in  tba  system,  i!  w'.: 
iieecssaiy  to  iiulice  the  various  accounts  of  liic  haljts  (( 
this  very  curious  and  iiiicre-linj^  Sf""P-   Lc  V»ilai»|,j( 
pursuing  his  investigations  on  Dossen  IslaB4  whm  sa 
the  tombof  the  Danish  sea-captain,  as  notieed  in  ttsntitk 
Pelecanid.v,  fiiund  that  the  smaller  crevices  of  the  r>:b 
served  as  places  of  retreat  for  Pmguins  {Sfhennrm,  p.- 
bably),  whu  h   swarmed    thcio   abuve  every  olia.-  k.i, 
'Thin  bird,'  says  Lo  Vaillant,  'which  is  aboiii  tvo  feet  a 
length,  does  not  oanjr  its  body  in  the  same  naanea 
othera:  it  stands  pcrpendicularlv  on  its  teo  fte^  vkid 
gives  it  an  air  of  gravity,  so  muen  the  more  ridfettlMii,a 
its  wind's,  wliicli  have  no  fea;hers,  li,i tig  carelessly  do»ii  ;: 
each  Milo :  it  lu-vi-r  uses  them  but  in  >Hiiuramg.  Am 
advanceil  tuuards  the  mid<lle  of  tlu'  i-lauil,  ue  mtt  ilu- 
luerable  troops  of  them.    Standing  firm  aud  erect  ou  tbtn 
legs,  these  animals  never  deranged  theuselvei  in  tbehc 
to  let  us  pass;  they  mora  particularly  surrouudiidtbeau- 
;  soleuro,  and  seerocil  as  if  determined  to  prevent  uifna 
appiuachin^  it.    All  the  environs  were  entirely  b-.v:  «.i 
j  them.    Nature  had  done  more  for  tho  plain  tomb  of  liic 
|ioor  Danish  coptaia  than  what  proceeds  froni  the  imif» 
tion  of  poets  or  the  chisels  of  our  artists.  The  hideNuiil 
I  however  well  sculptured  in  our  chnrehes,  btsaottiVa 
dead  and  nu-lanchn!y  an  air  as  the  penguin.  Themxi* 
ful  cries  of  ih.s  annual,  mixed  with  llhijc  uf  the  si-a-aH 
impressed  on  my  mind  a  kind  of  gK>uui  «hich  mucli  ci- 
poted  me  to  tender  sensations  of  sadness.  MftmtMt 
for  some  time  lixed  on  the  last  abode  of  the  uDfi>rtiiaM 
traveller,  and  I  gave  Ins  manes  the  tribute  of  a  li^' 

Sir  .fohn  Narborougii  saj's  of  the  Patngom<ul'fn»m 
that  their  erect  attitude  and  bluish-black  backs  cvMilniri 
with  their  white  bellies  mii^ht  cause  them  lu  be  (aknitl 
distance  fur  young  children  with  while  bibs.  TbedM, 
cuntps,  and  rookeries,  aa  thev  have  been  called,  of  ikt 
birds,  baveproved  an  ample tneme ftrmeit of thsaMfan 
voya|»ers.  Ttiosc  at  the  Falkland  Islands  have  ottttclrif*' 
ticular  attention.  Suine  of  these  assemblies  are  JiN'filiii 
asgivin;;  a  du  aiy,  n 't  to  say  awful  irapreseion of  ti:f  ii<.-«l»- 
tion  of  (lie  jilace  and  tho  utter  absence  of  the  huoiw.'tt 
In  som>>  of  the  towns,  it  is  staled,  there  was  a«a«al<>i- 
neaa,  and  when  the  intruders  walked  amoni;  the  reaibeRd» 
pulation,  to  provide  themselves  wUh  egi^,  they  wen  re.;«w 
with  side-long  glances,  but  they  seemed  to  carrj  rn  i 
with  them.  Ill  tuaay  places  the  shores  are  cuviwi  »iii 
these  birds,  and  three  hundred  have  been  taken  wiiii:a  c 
hour;  for  they  generally  make  no  effort  toescaM,bui«i*Di 
quietly  bv  whilst  tlieir  eompanions  are  knocked  dom  r,a 
raeks  till  it  come'*  to  their  turn.  Cook,  spfjkiiig  oft* 
islands  in  the  hi:;h  latitudei  of  the  Si.uiii,  (U'ScritelW 
cold  :ls  inleii.se  ;  the  islands  \\ere  cuvlu- 1  wiiii  hov-tMil 
and  snow,  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  appeared,  aii>l  iiett*  m 
IttriBff  ereatura  except  the  shags  and  penguins,  tklutbr 
ing  80  numeMoa  that  they  seemed  to  encrust  the  rack 

Some  describe  the  rookeries  as  dcsigiic<l  with  dw  trin"^ 
nnler  and  n'U'ularily,  though  they  are  the  looit  df  f-  '  ' 
dillV  reiit  species  ;   a  regular  camp,  often  coverinz  'i-  ^' 
or  four  acres,  is  laid  out  and  levelled,  and  the  gn-i^' 
disposed  in  squares  for  the  nests,  aa  accurately  s»i/s<X' 
veyor  had  been  employed:  their  marcliings  sndsasiii^ 
niarchin;(s  are  snid  to  remind  the  observer  ofthenuitf^ 
vres  of  soldiers  on  parade.  In  the  midst  of  this  jrw** 
i/iiUn  tin  le  ainicars  to  be,  accordiii!^  tu  the  saiue  ac'^.n  ' 
not  viiy  good  government,  for  the  stronger  !specie>  i<-' 
the  cg;.^s  of  tho  weaker,  if  they  are  left  unguarded,  aii<i 
King  Anguim  idptenoi^tee  Betachonica)  is  the 
thief  of  alT.   Three  speeies  are  stated  to  be  foandiit"' 
I'alkland  T-laiids;  tuo  of  these,  the  Kms  and  theJii* 
rotii  {Aptcuodyles  chnjsr.cjmf)  deposit  their  e^g*  in  ^ 
rookeries.    Tho  Jackals  (Af/tduodt/tes  demertaK  ^^''^ 
the  third,  obtaining  its  English  name  from  lbs 
brayings  which  it  aeta  up  at  night,  makes  its  nssliobi^ 
row*  on  downs  or  sandy  plains,  and  does  not  seem 
invasion  so  quietly  as  the  other  species.   This,  wo  CiH**'''' 
must  have  been  the  peni^Miiii  notu  i  'I  \i\  I"iir3lo.\ ' 
scnbcs  the  ground  as  ever)  where  so  much  btirei,  i^-" 
peiaon  in  walking  often  sinks  up  to  thelOMM;  anJiH' 
penguin  chance  to  be  in  her  hole,  she  nmipo  bft*"!^ 
tho  passenger  by  fastening  on  his  legs,  which  she  bil»'*» 
hard. 

But  the  dimensions  of  the  rookeries  above  noticidi''^ 
into  inaignillcano  whea  oompared  with  a  NltlM*> " 
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Pi'tigiiinx  (Aj\  RUachonica)  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
■n.  who  ^uw  at  U)o  north  end  of  Macquarrio  Island,  in 
A  South  PaciQc  Ocean,  a  colony  of  (bote  birds  which  co- 
ved an  extent  of  thirty  or  finrty  aere*.   He  dfltcribes  the 

unbpr  of  Penguins  coll.  ctt  d  together  in  this  Hpot  n'^  im- 
cnsc  ;  but  observes  ihaL  it,  vvuuld  be  almost  imnossiblc  to 
icss  at  it  vvirh  iuiy  near  approach  to  truth,  as,  during  the 
jolo  of  the  da  J  and  night,  30,000  or  40,000  ate  continually 
nding.  and  an  ctjual  number  going  to  aea.  *Thcy  are 
rati^t^d,  when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a  manner  and  iu 
rci^ukr  ranks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers;  and  are  classed 
\\\  ::Tealeat  opKt,  tlif  younf;  binli  Li.'iu^'  in  one  .situa- 
n.  the  moulting  biidij  in  another,  ihc  silting  liens  in  a 
iitl,  Uic  clean  birds  in  a  ibtUftb,  &c. ;  and  so  t^trictly  do 
rd>  in  nitnilar  condition  cmiKregatc,  that  should  a  bird 
It  is  inoiiltiu^  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  clean, 
it  mimodiiw  !y  rjr(  ted  fioin  tliLin.  llic  females  hiitth 
p  CifU's  by  keeping  tla^Hj  bvtwccii  llieir  (highs;  and  i 

nj>proiclicd  durmg  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away, 
riying  their  eggs  with  th«m.  At  this  time  the  male  bird 
n  to  sea  and  colleeti  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes 
fit.  Aficr  thi'  yr-unt;  is  liatihcd,  both  parents  goto 
I,  and  briii^  hi  me  food  Cur  il  ;  it  soon  becomes  fto  fat  as 
irccly  to  hf  ablo  to  walk,  iliu  old  birds  ^t'tiiiif,'  very  thin, 
pv  Ml  quiii?  Upright  in  their  roosting-placcs,  and  walk 
i!i  '  ciect  pijisition  until  they  arrive  at  the  beaoh,  when 
If  throw  thcmselvea  on  their  breaats,  in  order  to  enconn- 
the  Tory  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their  Isnding-plaro.' 
VIr.  Bennett  mentioned  sovcral  instam  es  of  i  l:r  aiijKiii  niu  u 
Penguins  at  a  considerable  di«tanco from  any  known  i.ind. 
ey  generally  faowever  indiette  ita  neif^boiwhood.  iZool. 
(K..  1840.) 

Captain  Fits-Roy  p^ives  the  follawinR  interesting  account 

the  mode  in  winch  ]U'n2;'T"ins  fcid  llii  ir  younir.  Tlie 
jrifs  on  Mvhich  h«  made  itu  observil.jiis  at  Noir  Island 

probably  the  Jaekast  Penguin. 
'  Multitudes  of  Penguins  wete  swarminp  together  m  some 
rts  of  the  island,  among  the  bushes  and  "  tusi.<ac  "  (thick 
diy  grass)  near  the  shore,  liaving  gone  there  for  the  pur- 
ges of  moulting  and  rearing  their  young.  Thuy  were 
\  \:iliaiil  111  r>'ir-(U'riiirr,  niid  r.iii  o|it'n-mouthe<i,  by 
lens,  at  any  one  who  mvudod  iljeir  torritory,  little  know- 
\  how  soon  n  iticli  would  scatter  them  on  tlic  graund. 
la  young  were  good  eating,  but  the  otheti  proved  to  be 
ek  and  toogh  when  cooked.  The  manner  in  which  thev 
1  wicir  young  is  curious  and  ratliLi- Lumising.  Thf»  did 
d  (;ets  on  a  little  ominciice,  and  ihli'ixcs  ;i  urout  nomo 
rtween  quacking  and  braying),  holding  it:^  hvnd  li[>  in  the 
,  ajt  if  it  were  haranguing  tb«  penguinncr),  while  the 
mg  one  stands  ekwe  to  it.  but  a  little  lower.  The  old 
d,  1  iivini;  TOtUitnu'd  its  <  l:iucr  for  about  a  minute,  puts 
licad  doMii  and  n)u}iis  i(s  nionili  widely,  into  which  tbu 
■  hl;  lino  ihru^ls  head,  and  tlu-n  aj);:i  ais  lo  sMck  tVfUii 
>  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  \\  Iik  Ii 
!  clatter  is  repeated,  and  the  young  one  is  again  fed ;  tin:, 
itinues  for  aboat  ten  uiBnlw.  1  observea  some  which 
ra  moulting  make  Uie  same  noise,  and  then  apparently 
allow  what  they  thus  .supplied  tlnMr)<>dvcs  witli;  so  in 
s  way.  I  suppose,  ihey  ate  fiiriit«hed  with  gubsisteuce 
ling  the  lime  they  cannot  seek  it  in  the  water/  {ybgages 
Iks  Adventure  and  Beagle,  King.) 
Kr.  Darwin  pleasantly  relates  his  encounter  with  one  of 
!««  birds  oil  tlu-  Falkland  I^lii:id>.  *O  ieday,'  says  our 
•agor,  'liavnig  jiUi'td  uiVM-lf  IxjUvcoh  ii  penguin  i.4pU'- 
ifjteM  denuratt)  and  the  water,  i  v  .s  much  amused  by 
Iching  its  habiu*.  It  was  a  brave  bird  ;  and,  till  rouchiiig 
t  sea.  it  regularly  fought  and  drove  mo  backwards, 
■thing  less  than  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped  himj 
?ry  inch  gnini;d  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close  nbrure  me, 
^ct  ;ind  dtMcriniiK'd.  Wiieii  ilu.-?  opiioM- 1,  iie  coiiliuually 
)vd  his  head  troiu  Mile  to  side,  m  &  very  odd  uiuiiiier,  as 
■ho  power  of  vision  only  lay  lu  the  anterior  and  basul  part 
■(  h  eye.  This  bird  is  ooiismonly  called  the  jackass  pen« 
I  i.  from  its  habii,  while  on  sbore^  of  throwing  its  bead 
ckwards  ;n>'l  making  a  loud  strange  noise,  very  like  the 
tying  of  that  animal;  but  while  at  sea  uiid  undiittmbed, 
note  is  very  deep  and  solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  xlw 
rbt-time.  lu  diving  its  little  plumelets  wings  arc  used 
flni^;  bntoo  the  land,  as  front  legs.  When  crawling  (it 
>T  be  said  on  four  legs)  through  the  tusso(-ks,  4)r  on  the 
c  of  a  grasAy  cliff,  it  moved  so  very  quickly  that  it  might 
■ddy  have  been  mistaken  for  a  quadruped.  WIil-ii  nt  ^aa, 
i  fishing,  it  comes  to  the  surface,  for  the  purpose  of 


breathing,  wita  such  a  spring,  and  dives  again  so  instan- 
taneously, that  1  defy  any  one  at  first  sight  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport.'  (Foyaget  qf  iAa  Ad- 
vfnture  and  Beagle;  Darwin,  Retear^  in  Geoiogyand 

Natural  11 1  v   rr/. ) 

Bougauivdlc  i  iukavuurcd  tu  bring  homo  a  penguin  alive  ; 
it  became  so  far  tame  that  it  followed  the  person  who  fod  it: 
it  ate  bread,  flesh,  or  flsh  ;  but  its  fare  appears  to  have  been 
insiiflici  iiit  or  inappropriate,  for  it  fell  awav  nnd  died.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  that  th  -  Four-f.tnted  Duck  of 
Gesner  night  have  owed  its  origin  to  mi  il.-j»rc8crvcd  pen- 
guin, and  tlie  iv  li^i  of  its  being  four-footed  might  liavo 
been  fortified  by  jour-  \  <.\aj;.-r  who  had  seen  the  bird  mak- 
ing progress  as  Mr.  D  m  .vm  ii,,s  ah  .\ «  described.  Ttiere  is 
a  larger  figure  than  Ge»ner  s,  headed  *  Cane  iquatre  pieds,' 
inlne  ^traitt  d?Oy*eaux.  Botli  arc  evidently  much  in- 
debted to  the  iniBjfinatioii  uf  the  artist. 

Organization. 

An  elaborate  dissection  of  an  adult  male  Patnconian  Pen- 
guin, Aptettodi^ter  Piifac/umicot  Forst.,  the  total  length  of 
which,  measured  over  the  back,  was  three  feet  two  inches 
six  lines,  is  given  1  y  Mr.  Rril.  Hie  whole  will  M«dl  repay 
the  reader  for  the  lane  u  n  upicd  in  perusing  it ;  hut  our 
limits  will  allow  lis  to  give  little  more  than  a  portion  of  his 
description  of  thu  osseous  parts.  The  specimen  woscap- 
turcfl  at  East  Falkland  Isle,  lat.  SI*  S2'  south. 

Mr.  Reid  describes  the  bones  as  very  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy,  having  no  apertures  ft>r  the  admission  of  air  ;  but 
Ihcy  contain,  especially  the  hones  of  the  extremities,  a  thin 
oily  marrow.  The  foramina  for  iho  transmission  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  banes  are  small.  The  jcnoal^um  is 
thick  and  Qbrous.  The  crwtium  is  short  and  broad,  and  ia 
united  into  a  single  bone,  with  very  little  appearance  of  su- 
ture or  harmony  :  snporif  rly.  it  is  U.itlcntd,-  posteriorly,  to- 
wards the  nccif  ut,  it  is  rounded  ;  it  declines  obliquely  for- 
ward-i;  and  when  it  attains  the  frjul  of  the  orbits  it  is 
Buddi  nly  iruncaicd  to  meet  the  superior  mandible.  The 
orbits  are  large,  and  separoted  only  ny  membrane.  Above 
each  orbit  tlieic  is  a  Jnxsn,  wiiich  is  deeper  fu,  l  biv  :  1,  i  li 
hind  than  in  front,  and  which  ends  suddenly  lU  umw.ii 
with  the  oibiiar  pr  ■<  uf  the  lein|K)ral  bone.  External  and 
inferior  to  the  teriuinatiun  of  the  tran-sverse  iidgc  of  tho 
occipital  bone  there  is  a  process.  Tiie  icnipor.d  bono  has 
two  prucesies:  the  tympanic,  situated  immediately  aulerior 
to  tnie  last-named  process;  and  the  orbttar.  situated  imnie- 
diali  ly  behind  ihe  posterior  part  of  the  orbit.  The  lia.^dar 
process  of  the  occipital  bone  is  short,  ending  p  isteriorly  m  a 
k.iti<,do  round  prominent  condyle,  which  artieiilaic-;  wiih  the 
atlux,  Tlie  body  of  tbo  sphenoid  is  lengtltoned,  and  it* 
pterygoid  proceases  Ibrm  separate  bones.  The  tyropanie 
h  i!tf«  h;i\f  the  internal  process  much  produced.  Tlie^u- 
t:uiJt  i ,  very  long  and  thin,  attached,  as  usual,  to  the  tyin- 
pahic  and  superior  ui axillary  bones.  The  palatine  bones 
are  long  and  thin,  mcetiiiir  posteriorly  tbe  pterygokl,  and 
anteriorly  the  superior  nia.xitlary  hones. 

llie  upmr  jaw  is  immoveable;  the  superior  mandible 
long,  slender,  and  a  little  arched  at  the  point.  The  aper- 
turo.s  for  tlie  11  stiils  arc  long  and  narrow.  The  hones  of 
the  superior  uiaadible  are  of  the  usual  form.  Tho  su])erri- 
liary  hones  are  wanting.  The.  lachrymal  bones  are  small, 
and  fixed  to  tbo  craiuum.  Tlie  turbinated  Uminai  ate 
small,  soft,  and  cartilaginous. 

The  lower  jaw  i»  loi;-  nnd  slender,  and  com]  . -i  !  nf  ihrco 
pieces,  viz.  the  body  oi  ilic  bono  and  its  two  aihculaiing' 
portions.  Tho  coronoid  proL■e.^se-;  ore  very  sniail.  Tho 
condjrluid  ^ruceiui  u  not  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  bone. 
There  is  a  process  produced  posterieily  for  the  attachment 
of  the  pterygoid  muscles. 

The  OS  hyf/idet  has  the  lateral  curnua  much  lengthened, 
I  a>>irij:  upwards  posleriurly  lo  the  (m  hwin',  tl.en 

eur\cii  foiwsrdi  for  a  short  diiiuueo  upon  tho  temporal 
bone. 

The  vertL'ur-iI  cohnnn  consists  of— 


(  r  ;  \  I  ml  verlebree 
Sacral 

Caudal      •  • 


13 
9 
13 

S 


In  all  4  * 

The  ribs  are  nine  in  number,  and  of  the  usual  fonr. ;  the 
two  upper  ones  are  not  connected  wiih  the  slt  rnuw.  Tlia 
ubiiifuu  proccsi««  ate  situated  hulfway  -bviwecu  their  vert«* 
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bral  nnd  sicmal  extremities.  Tlay  cornmonce  cartilaginous 
at  the  inferior  maigia  of  e»cb  hb,  and  arc  about  gvu  lines 
bnwd  at  their  origin ;  towards  their  terminntion  they  spread 
laterally  to  the  widih  of  one  inch.  As  they  approacn  the 
lower  rib  they  get  gradually  thinner.  In  the  first  and  last 
rib  they  are  totally  wanting.  The  last  rih.  at  its  centre, 
has  a  snrf  tee  concave  externally,  produced  by  tijo  action 
of  the  thi^h.  Tho  stcrno-costal  bones  are  seven  in  num- 
ber;  the  lait  one  curved  aaddealy  at  iu  costal  end.  The 
body  of  the  Herman  is  long.  The  keet  ii  raoeh  devo- 
lopi-  l  at  its  top,  and  furnis  a  very  acute  angle  posteriorly, 
terminated  by  a  small  line.  The  space  for  the  attach- 
iticnt  uf  the  middle  j>cctoral  muscle  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  for  the  attachmcot  uf  the  great  pectoral.  On 
«och  tide  oftlie  keel  there  is  a  large  space,  termtnatiog  in- 
foriorly  in  one,  ^^T•inc;  ;  >  the  shnrlnt'ss  of  the  tniiMlc  layer 
compared  with  the  hiter.'.l  (,ni-s.  The  keel  ferniiiiates  abruptly 
inferior'.)'.  The  ensirorni  pi  i^ce-s  has  a  rirltje  in  the  initMle, 
aloii^r  ^vhiuh  and  the  iiiferiur  edge  of  the  keel  a  ruembranc 
vas  alt.-iclied  (which  separated  tn  macuration).  The  ex- 
ternal layers  of  the  bone  are,  as  has  been  sJrtedy  inci- 
dentally noticed,  much  lonfi^er  thon  the  middle  one ;  they 
curve  inwards  toward  carh  other,  and  are  fii)pe<l  with  carli 
lage.  The  sternal /wja  is  lar^o  and  very  dii^tinct.  Tlie 
sternal  afophyscn'  are  very  largo.  The  coracoid  bones  are 
long,  stroiigiy  formod»  and  smooth  anteriorly  ;  the  margin 
much  produced  at  the  soperior  internal  edge,  and  the  ends 
fiirnishei!  with  lonfj  hamuliform  processes,  extending  up- 
wanU  and  djwiivvai da.  The  superior  one  is  attached  to  the 
cla\  u  le  hy  the  inler^'en1il)I>  of  h^;  um  nt.  The  upper  part  of 
the  OS  cwaandes  is  bent  upuu  itself  at  an  angle  greater  than 
a  right  ai»yle.  They  are  larger  at  their  inferior  ends,  the 
inner  ends  imiiv*  produced  and  curved  forwards.  The 
j^lenoid  earity  of  the  bunc  is  situated  on  the  exterior  pos- 
terior part,  and  is  formed  by  this  bono  and  the  sr.ijmla, 
about  three-fifths  of  the  cavity  being  formed  by  the  os  cora- 
eoides.  Each  clavicle  is  turned  downvards,  and  is  broader 
near  the  otnacoid  bone,  and  tapering  to  the  front,  where 
there  is  a  protubornnoe  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 

clavicle-  :  this  pnituliLraner  does  not  tuueh  the  sfrrriuin. 
posteriorly  Uiey  gac  off  a  tlat  conical  pruccbsi.  wltich  goes 
down  internally  to  the  coracoid  bone,  an'l  is  united  to  the 
process  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  tce^ia,  imme- 
diately inferior  to  its  head.  The  scapula  is  remarkably 
broad  and  thin;  its  neck  and  IilthI  rounded.  There  aie 
three  articulatiu'?  proeesses  iu  ihis  byiie:  one  with  [\\c/ur- 
cuhtiit  ;  anotliei-  wilh  tiie  ooracosd  bune  :  and  the  lliird  wiili 
XbiS  humerus.  On  eomparing  the  sternum  and  adjacent 
Looes  with  tlio  stern  I  ol  s  juio  nearly-allied  Uirdt,  less  deve- 
lopmelit  of  the  keel  is  found  in  thu  Loon,  and  less  develop- 
ment of  the  fakteral  wings  in  the  AiA,  and  more  in  the  Sphe- 
?iisr,/.<t.  The  diiforBncei  are  ehown  by  tablea  given  in  Mr. 
Kcui's  paper. 

Tlie  humerus  is  much  flattened.  On  its  posterior  aspect 
there  is  a  large  /oramn,  situated  under  and  oceupyiug  the 
whole  of  tho  internal  part  of  its  head,  which  is  in  form 

crosccniio  from  befiro  backwards:  over  llie  infernal  and 
posterior  part  of  it  a  groove  jias>e,s.  Tiic  distal  enri  of  llic 
bone  has  two  tubercles  for  articulation.  There  are  two 
prominent  trochh  ee  oit  its  posterior  surface,  on  which  work 
tiw  two  sesiimuid  buncs  of  the  elbow-joint.  The  fomi  of  the 
lerger  of  these  is  tliiitened,  and  of  the  smsller  trapetoid» 
with  truncated  edges. 

The  uhhi  is  very  thin  and  flat,  not  quite  ?o  lonpr  as  the 
humerus,  roundtil  sliyhily  at  its  upper  exlreuiilv,  and  still 
lo'^s  at  its  lower  one.  It^  head  has  a  cavity,  which  receives 
the  pwterior  tubercle  of  ibo  humenu.  Immediately  inferior 
to  this  is  a  prominenee  on  the  posterior  margin,  to  which  is 
attached  tho  liframent  of  the  two  sesamoid  hones.  The  ru- 
perior  ulno-radial  juint  adiuit!»  of  Utile  motion,  bein^j  cmi- 
posed  of  a  convex  and  plane  surface.  Near  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  bone  there  are  several  rou<;h  lines  for  tho 
atbwhnentof  muscles.  The  distal  articulating  surfaces  arc 
three :  one  with  the  raditu  anteriorly,  anotlier  with  the  first 
carpal  bone  inferiorly,  and  the  third  with  the  second  carpal 
bono  posteriorly  and  obliquely  downwards. 

The  radius  much  resembles  tho  ulna  in  shajw.  At  its 
head  it  has  two  articulations:  one  suiwriorly,  with  the  an- 
terior tubercle  of  tlie  humenuf  and  the  other  posteriorly, 
for  articulation  with  the  idna.  There  are  likewise  two 
jirliculn'ion>  at  it*  distal  extremity:  posteriorly  ono  fur  the 
ulna;  and  infonorly  there  is  another  with  the  flrst  carpal 

bono.  Near  its  n«ek  ia  sitnated  %  mwaw  fbr  tha  attaeh- 


ment  of  muscles.  On  Its  superior  anterior  pirt :  m 
runs  obliquely,  from  before  backwards,  tad  ttn^ 
downwards.  At  the  distal  extremity  tbers  ■  stioibrii 
but  running  in  ft  contrary  direction,  that  teahb 

forwards. 

The  first  carpal  'bone  ha<i  the  form  of  a  trajMaiim. » ' 
three  arlicuiutm^  surfaces:  a  superior  one  f  r  tbsnlit 
a  posterior  one  for  the  uhia;  and  an  infen  r  omlri! 
tnflacarput.  The  shape  of  the  second  etrpal  bone  n  m 
gular,  with  articulating  processes, and  a  WMdienitiiak. 
edge;  one  antertoily  ftir  the  vAm^IIw  «teiiMi[|rl 
the  metacarpus. 

The  metacarpus  is  composed  of  a  single  bone,  foro* 
the  union  of  two.  The  anterior  of  the  two  nietaon}ihi 
Bupiwrts  two  phalanges  of  the  flrst  floger,  sodiinwrj 
size  of  the  posterior  one,  which  supports  ibesinglef^'; 
of  the  second  flnjjer.  The  upper  end  is  cmeentic,  ui 
lated  with  the  flrst  earpal  bone  anteriorly,  atid  ti  fi 
second  inferiorly.  Tliere  is  a  .vf/Zn/?  betweeo  thetDii  f'j 
two  hones,  at  their  inferior  extremity. 

The  fubi  ji/iahinx  of  the  first  flonr  iBalMg,lcai« 
flat  bone,  laperinir  gradually  fhnn  abore dovavn^, 
to  the  rri^f.-trarj/ns-  \>y  a  flat  surface,  and  connecteiJ 
.second  j  /iii'iDix  hy  a  similar  articulation.  Theotkr* 
lanx  is  broad  and  flat,  tapering  from  shove  down«r&, ! 
a  similar  articulation  is  attached  to  the  posterior  aeteqi 
bone  a  phaleuw,  Which  ia  flat,  long,  and  tsperinir 
downwards,  superiorly  giving  off  a  process  vbich {u»i - 
wards  for  a. short  distance  on  the  posterior  part  of  it/;:.', 
carpal  bone. 

Inc  hones  of  the  pelvis  are  so  much  »bor1fn«l  ':  i-: 
that  they  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  pcrpfri-- 
linc  with  the  verttbrte.  The  length  of  thstAsbeida 
cotyloid  cavity  is  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  Wf  J. 
(in!/  { Lnnii),  one  half  in  tho  L'»n,  and  not  qmte  Kt'^ 
of  the  length  of  the  trunk  ia  tho  Palagoftim  Pn^w 
sacro-sciatic  notch  is  a  complete  foramen.  Thepa/v 
are  long  and  feeble;  they  are  tamed  fbnwdi  ui^\ 
with  eartihge.  The  cotyloid  cavity  is  a  jml^/hak 
with  a  lartre  proco"!'*  nt  its  pnstcro-infcrior  part  tipj*? » J 
carlilage,  ami  articulated  witli  the  Imcha/tter mt^*-  ^* 
thyroid  foramen  is  not  complete,  except  by  theintrrf'' 
of  a  ligament  which  sci>aratc!i  it  from  the  obturaifj*^ 
As  there  is  no  iliaeus  internum,  the  superior  pairflbii 
ifium  extends  upwards,  and  lies  close  to  the  lite 

The  OS  femoris  is  formed  as  usual,  the  berfbsj** 
teiie  l  anteno:ly,  the  r.erk  short  and  thick,  l!i 
w(yV>r  smooth  on  its  superior  posterior  surJaftft."'-''* 
latcd  with  the  process  on  the  t/fUDI.   Be»i«lc»  tlMforr- 
there  is  also  an  anterior  Unea  tttptm.  There  » ' 
external  to  the  external  eondjie,  having  it*  infcrKf »- 
tipped  with  cartilage,  which  acts  as  a  pulley.  Oniti  i> 
external  surface  there  is  a  sharp  edge.  The  wDi)«* 
not  much  everted. 

The  shape  of  the  patella  is  peculiar.  There  irt 
culating  surflwes  posteriorly :  one  which  wonU  ^J^1:^ 
a  lar<,'e" crescent,  and  which  has  a  promineofl)  fofi'*'^ 
dylcs  of  l\\<.\fpmur  in  lis  centre  ;  the  other,  inferwr./j^ 
wise  crcscentic  ;  it  is  very  narrow,  and  iltmiWai ■fV 
ments  to  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  ,  . 

The  sui>enor  surface  of  the/w/wr  has  a  cri>t<i ii^"^ 
of  an  ovoid  form;  thoposterioc  edge  iruocatetL  T|^>""^ 
aorfttee  is  perfectly  flat ;  the  oblique  slightly  ntsi^  '-^ 
ridge,  and  looks  downwards.  There  is  a  pf"^^ 
centre  of  the  anterior  edge,  which  also 
downwards  on  theextemai  sida:  lJwmtte«**" 
cated  at  their  junction.  .  ^ 

The  Hbta  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the/f''^ 
luherclu  is  elevated  above  its  head,  and  forms  »  ^ , 
short  cunicnl  truncated  process.  On  the  ""'^^^jL^ 
the  head  there  is  a  large  groove,  deepest  ''*!TjV 
passing  obliquely  downwards  and  i"'*"3f'^i  J  jj^S' 
iH  here  smooth,  for  articulation  with  the  ^ 
feriorly  two  dondylai»  artiealMad  with  tbeiwf/fl<g*^p 
a  foffunen  abovo  and  between  tfaata  fcrtka 

tendou,  &c.  .^^mv^' 
The  fibula  is  in  the  form  of  a  lengthcocd  ^ 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
tbitds  of  it*  length  it  is  anohyloeBd  to  that  wy  STif 
It  has  the  ttsoal  quantity  of  mrfiNMB  ftf 
niiiselcs. 

lliere  is  no  tarsus.   umtm^F 

The  m&tnktnHt  hat  t«e  at*'— • 
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lerior  surfare,  for  llio  lect  jitiKU  of  the  comljles  of  tlie  tibia. 
It  ri^msenU  three  pulleys  for  articuUtiua  with  the  pia- 
Iti'igm.  On  th*  inner  part  of  tbl^lmiirior  ftce  is  situated 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  first  t«ik  ooooaeted  by  ligaments 
to  the  largo  bone.  There  is  */o»td  on  tlMSoperior  surface, 
In  twcen  tlif  fast  ntrl  i-conii'l  nnil  ••ocondapd  tinnJ  bones  of 
llio  nietafitr^KS :  ihi^  ti^radually  dccreaiat  in  size  und  iri- 
cruosea  in  depth,  till  it  perforM**  the  bone,  and  joins  the 
/oatet  on  iu  infishor  surfaMv  fdw^immfdiately  anterior, 
internal,  and  inferiorly  to  th» a>»ter  dtpwien  on  iU  liead. 
tli.Tu  ii»  a  largo  protuberance,  formiog  the  inner  boundary 
lo  a  groove,  llie  phalangeal  end  is  formed  as  in  mo&t  Birds. 
The  first  toe,  which  is  the  smallest  in  tlio  foot,  has  three 
bonea>  all  of  whidi  aro  llatlened.  und  have  simple  articula- 
tibnSt  tbo  last  one  having  a  nad.  The  uitiaiuisal  bone  is 
only  connected  to  the  others  by  muscle :  the  whole  length 
of  thcs  toe  is  one  inch :  the  second  toe  has  thrao  phalanget, 

the  third  l^as  r,,ur,  an  1  llu  ie  are  five  l)clot'.^-ing  tOtbo  fOttrth 
l  ie.   All  arc  formed  as  is  usual  in  tins  class.  . 

The  ligamenta  of  the  boid  and  trunk  ww  of  the  nmal 
loim. 

In  addition  to  theae^  a  ligament  arises  ftom  tba  sesamoid 

1;  iK-s  iif  'le  dhow  j.iint,  which  passes  to  the  external  or 
dor-sal  sn;  ■  f  the  c/ir/ «<.  where  it  is  lied  down;  it  aj^ain 
posses  fot%i.iri'.-,  ami  is  attached  by  separate  slips  lo  lheji:iiu 
nnd  head  of  iho  first  part,  of  the  metacarpus  wail  to  thu  lirst 
fi/m^oM^of  the  first  Anger,  and  is  inserted  inle  the  second 
ab4)ut  thrci3  lines  from  its  hea<l.  The  ligaments  of  the  hip- 
joint  are  as  umal.  Besides  the  usual  ligaments  of  the 
knee-joint,  tlu  u'  is  one  which  arises  together witli  thecrucial, 
und  is  altai-lK-  l  to  the  fK(/c//a,  half  way  down  the  central 
line.  The  f  riu  i  the  semilunar  cartdages  is  crescentio, 
with  prolonged  horns.  The  !ankle>joint  bas  semilunar 
cartilages  of  the  nsuat  ibm.  Theie  are  snpsrior  and  in- 
ferior anniiiiir  li'^^auicnts  belon^'ing  to  tliu  iti'tttfarsut. 
In  no  other  luslanco  is  there  any  deviation  liom  the  usual 
form. 

Tliare  is  a  very  laige  iwta  situated  vitUia  the  knee- 
joint 

The  muscles  were  of  n  dark  red  colour,  very  lough,  and 
liavuit;  a  great  deal  of  cellular  niembrsno  amongst  them. 
Tho.AiJfrj/.  :i'  M  ry  thick  ami  !<tro!i'^.  In  no  instiim  e  did 
Mr.  Ucid  obacrvoany  tendency  to  Odutiflcation  in  the  tendons. 
1  n  the  tendons  of  tM  ftttforatut  Dt  the  first  and  second  toes 
tliere  waa  a  sBssmnid  oene»  scaroely  equalling  in  sise  a 
mnstard-Med.   (Zoot.  Proe.,  I8Sfi.)  ^ 

The  scnsatinns  nf  llu'so  curious  birds  do  not  si-cm  to  he 
Very  acute.  Sparriiiaii  relates  that  he  t-tuuibleil  over  a. 
sleeping  one  and  kicked  it  some  yanls  wuhont  disturbing 
its  rest ;  und  Forstcr  stales  that  ho  left  a  number  of  thent 
apparently  lifeless,  while  be  went  in  nursuit  of  oihen;  but 
iiie\  afterwards  got  up  and  marnhod  off  with  tboir  usual 
gravity. 

AUKA..\G£MENT,  &C. 

Mr.  Vigors  enters  the  iiunily  otAhaittB  by  means  of  the 

genus  Una  [fJrii.i.KMOTs],  which  it  contains,  as  well  as  Aica 
and  Af^enodyl  's  oldmelm.  '  The  latter  genus,'  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  •  apparently  carries  to  tin-  extreme  the  typical 
character  of  those  groups  m  whtcii  the  wings,  hcrouiiiig 

E dually  shorter*  and  leas  furnished  wilh.Aathcr>,  lo  e  at 
gtb  all  their  powers  of  fligli^iaad  assmaa  the  functions 
ef  fins  instead  of  vings.  to  aiifst  tbe  Wrd  in  its  progress 
tliroogh  tlie  water.  The  whole  of  the  family  before  us, 
united  by  tiie  form  of  the  font,  is  separated  into  generic 
groups  by  the  different  shape  of  the  bill.  And  here  a  beau- 
tifully protrressive  series  of  allinitics  is  apparent,  through- 
out tba  whole  group.  Beginning  from  tne  true  A^tno- 
djfiet,  we  mny  observe  that  tbe  bill  of  that  genus  is  lonir, 
rather  slender,  and  somewhat  curved;  while  that  of  Cutiu- 
rhartm,  Briss  ,  which  succeeds,  is  shorter  ami  ni  ne  elevated 
at  the  ridfie  ;  thus  leading  the  way  to  Sphetits'  tm,  hriss., 
where  the  sides  are  compressed,  ana  tbe  eulmen  derated 
into  a  sharp  edge...  Xhia  straatwn^ approaches  the  form  of 
the  same  member  in  tbe  true  illsa  [Auk],  in  which  the 
^  les  are  SUU  more  stMUgly  compressed,  an<l  the  culinen 
mure  olevated.  The  Pratercula,  Driss.,  the  well-known 
i'otlin  of  our  rocky  coasts,  following  AIca,  e.\hibits  the 
extreme  of  this  singular  construction ;  and  tbec^iWMiqt be. 
a  mate  intereaiin^'  subject  of  eonlemplatioik  IsiAlii  vne 

nay  wish  to  witne>.5  the  UKxIe  in  which  lkMUI«|l|ffipK>nises 
W  groups,  than  the  gradual  change  eitlMOKtM^Unitos 

theshutt  wn\  slwatsd  bitt  of  tfua  hat  gjana^wHIHl^  tong 


and  slender  bill  of  Aj  tmodyles.  A  similar  gratlatjon  of 
atiinities  between  conternunous  groups  leads  us  bock  again 
to  the  point  from  whence  w  o  started.  Some  species  of  tbe 
Linnean  iiteiV  jrb^b  I^Terominck  has  united  under  the 
generie  title  PwSeru,  witb  bills  less  elevated  at  the  eul- 
men and  mure  taperinf;  than  tliat  of  Frntercula,  lead  us 
generally  to  \.he  Mergulu-^  of  llay,  the  Little  Auk  of  our 
cabinets.  This  genus  strongly  and  distinctively  separated 
from  both  Alca  and  Vria,  in  the  former  of  which  groupe 
it  has  been  placed  by  Linnnus,  and  in  the  latter  by  M. 
TcuiniiiKk.  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between 
tiiein.  It  thus  brings  us  to  Uria,  where  the  pointed  and 
tapering  hill,  a;,-  liii  discernible,  reconilurts  us  to  Aptetio- 
dytea.^  Mr.  Vigors,  having  then  o'userro<l  thai  the  groups 
composing  the  Afeaia  are  characterised  by  having  no  bind 
toe,  passes  from  them  to  the  PslecamdeB  by  moons  of  Ajpt/h 


HMdofAplcMditat. 


Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  the  bind  ^in  tbe  jMnguina 
and  eoriDoranto  is  plseed  dmost  aa  ^MHssmbvlvae  swills. 

In  the  penguin,  the  tarsus  is  so  short  aa  idmosfc  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and  it  is  probablr  rested 
upon  the  ground  for  its  whole  length  v  hcn  the  bird  walks, 
just  as  in  tlie  hear  and  other  plantigrade  uuadrupeds;  it  is 
also,  he  adds,  remarkably  broad ;  the  hind  toe  is  phioed  in 
front,  and  on  tbe  inner  ataigin ;  but  it  is  so  unu«nily  small, 
that,  burlbr  lib  Aor»b«l;wen  defined  elaw,  it  would  not 
be  perowvcd.  This  claw  is  without  any  vciM^e  of  a  web. 
or  of  a  lobe,  and  is  (|ii;tc  (!isci)nnecte<l  from  the  olliers;  of 
the  three  anterior  t- .  the  no  Idle  i-*  the  longest,  the  oofer 
rather  less,  and  the  mner  the  shortost.  The  whole  foot  is 
voMarksbly  flattened,  as  if  to  enable  tbe  bird  -^<)riiyr  a 
greater  brsadtb  of  gienndt.  <gfaisyieiiif>|jf^^  iM^^t) 


Foot  of  Aptcood\1n. 


In  the  second  volume  of  the  same  work,  the  author,  after 
a  siiniinary  disoussioii  of  tlie  family  Ahadir,  coiisi<!ei-s  llm 
penguins,  on  the  whole,  as  the  must  singular  of  all  aquatic 
birds,  and  beatatas  that  they  clearly  point  ant  tbaMpi|ta 
is  about  to  pass  from  the  birds  to  the  fishes. 

We  own  that  this  is  not  quite  so  elear  to  us.  Among  tbe 
ferr.  Ntn  .1  hi!  Is  ue  regard  the  Strulhinnidfr  as  presentinj» 
the  must  erpctoid  form;  ond  an  examination  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  penguins  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  tbef^more  satis&cuiri^  m|reaeot  some  of  the  aquatic  rep- 
tBta,  especially  the  nuiHne  Tbs/ueltfiato.  M.  I«sson  thinks 
that  Apt.  r\it(irhntn  a  leads  to  the  mnmmifers  by  Ornitho- 
rhynchut.    The  .Ucadcc  u(  Mr.  Swainson  leensist  of  the 
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and  AptenitHytes.  The  family  is  placed  between  llio  CJijm- 
bicUe  and  tho  Pelecanidre. 

Accurdiiig  to  Mr.  G.  K,  Gray,  tho  genera  of  llio  AfracUa 
arc  subdivided  inio  tliu  Kublainilics  Alcanie,  Phalerime, 
Sphrnisrinrc,  and  Uriaruc. 

The  iii>/tenisrin(v  comprehend  thcj  Ronera  Sptwnisrus, 
Bn>s. ;  kudijptes,\K\\\.:  Pynnscelig,  VVa^ler;  and  A}ite- 
nodytet,  Kurst.  {List  of  the  Gencm  nf  Birds,  KiJO.)  Spe- 
citncn»  of  each  of  these  genera  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Briluh 
Museum. 

Spbeniscus.  (Briss.) 

Generic  Character. — Jiill  comprcsse<1,  straight,  irrcgii- 
loi'ly  furrowed  at  the  base ;  end  of  iho  uiipor  mandil)lc 
liookcd,  that  of  the  Inwcr  mandiblu  Inincatcd;  uDstrih  me- 
dian and  cxpoM-d.    Wings  inipmpcr  lor  fliiiht. 

Example,  Spheniacus  demersitg — Aptfnodyte$  demerta, 
Gm. 

Description. — Pill  and  /eel  black  ;  the  former  with  a 
yellowish  transverse  band  near  tho  aiHJX ;  eyebrows  and 
{K'ctoral  baud  while;  body  above  black  or  bluck-Npecklud ; 
wiiite  bonuatii. 

U pn>rra])hical  Distrihutim. — ^Tlie  South  Seas,  Allanlic 
and  Antarctic.  In  ^reat  abundance  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
and  Cupc  of  Good  Hope. 


Sjili«ui«eai  demrr>iM. 

Eudjrples,  Vieill.   (Calarrhactcj,  Bris».) 

Genen'c  C/utracter—Bifl  slraiKhf  at  the  base,  com- 
pressed, furroweil  obliquely,  pointed,  rounded  above,  upper 
mandible  hooked,  lower  mandible  rounded  or  truncated  at 
tho  point ;  a  furrow  originates  from  she  nostril  und  lerini- 
nates  at  the  lower  third  of  ihc  border.  ivduced  to 

rii'iiracnts.  improper  for  flight. 

Kxample,  Eudyptet  Chry$ocQme—Aptemdytet  Chrusu- 
C'lme,  Gm. 

iV<?v{T/;j/io/i.—Z7i// reddish-brown;  frontal  crest,  consist- 
ing of  very  narrow  loo>o  fealiiers,  black  and  erectile  ;  auri- 
cular band  dellected,  sulphureous.  Binly,  abo\e  bluisb- 
black,  below  velvely-whitc;  wiiint  black  above,  wbil«  be- 
low;  feet  yellowish. 

This  H  tho  Cretted  l^n^uin  of  Uitham ;  Munchot  Sau- 
teur  of  Bougainville  aud  BulTon. 

M.  L'-tson  has  given  a  good  account  of  its  habits,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  others  of  t!ic  .npecics.  m  the  Zoologie  d,'  la 
t,MiuiUe.    H..  Hin!c4  that  it  lives  in  all  the  seas  of  the 

"  ','<^-  (i'r  fiom  the  iand;  for  ho  killed  in- 

•         31    S.  lai.  and  ,10°  i6'  40"  W,  long., 
'les,  doubtless  male  aud  female. 


Aptenodytcs.  (Forster.) 

Generic  Character.— Bill  longer  than  the  head,  sl«pd», 
straight,  bent  at  the  point:  both  mandibles equnllTpointid. 
rather  obtuse  ;  the  upper  mandible  furrowed  ihroushosin 
lenrtb ;  the  lower  mandible  largest  at  the  bnse.  and  wmJ 
with  a  naked  smooth  skin:  noitrilt  linear,  hidilftibrtse 
A^ntal  feathers.  I'c<d  short  and  stout ;  toe*  directed  for- 
v/ard».  sfrcal  toe  veiy  short.  IVin^g  featherless,  i  educed  l« 
rndimonis  or  winglols  covered  with  hairy  fcalber«. 

E. sample,  Aptenodytcs  Patachonica, 


Ai'lcooilytrii  PaUcliimi.ra. 

Deteription. — I»wer  half  of  the  demi-bill  red:  brt'U"^ 
throat  covered  with  very  black  feathers;  a  yellow  orsif 
band,  widest  towards  the  occiput,  occupies  ench 
unite  upon  the  breast,  and  separate  the  black  of  lb' 
from  the  grey-ash  which  covers  the  back:  the  feaiherJi'' 
the  lielly  have  tho  whiteness  and  lustro  of  satin,  «nd « 
Ijw  lint  more  and  more  deepened  mingles  in  it  lo«»rd«'** 
upper  part  of  the  breast ;  two  bands  of  deep  black  ocoff 
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the  sides :  toes  strong  and  robust ;  winga  more  elongated 
tli  ui  in  tliQ  other  pouguiiis.  Heij^t,  when  ereet,  upwiuxU 

of  ihrco  foot. 

G'e  if^rai'fiieat  Dhtrfhuftnn.—Sontlwm  hemisphere  in 
high  latitudes,  Sna  i-i  f  M  i  il"^  i  Falkland  Inlands, 
Antarctic  Inlands,  lac.  Wl-MM  ( ( 'oydgg  to  the  South 
A4ey  give*  a  bigbly  interetting  account  of  Ui«  bibiti  of  this 


The  fbrms  above  ^iren  will,  it  is  hoped,  Bafltdently  cx- 

to  tlui  sfiiilciit  the  group  before  us.  The  type  of  the 
^(jaua  Ptji^oiicdts  of  Waiilcr  is  Apteiiodytes  Pupim  of 
Omulin,  an  inhabitant  of  ripna,  or  New  Guinea,  among 
other  localities. 

PENICILLUS,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linnmn  genus 
Corallina.  [Pskudozoahia.] 

PENICILI^US.  Bruguicre's  name  for  the  Aspergfllum 
of  Lara.    [  Asi'KHi.iLU  M  ;  TiuiicoLio*.] 

PENITENn.\RlKS.  [Prisons.] 

PENITENTS.  [PknanueJ 

PENJ  AB,  or  PANJ  AB.  (;kiin»nnAif.J 

PBNKRIDOE.  rSTanORDsniRBl 

PENMAEN  MAWa.   rCAEnNAu\  oxsniRE.] 

PENN,  SIR  WILLIAM,  w.4s  Iwni  in  1621,  ot  Bristol. 
Having  entered  into  the  sea-scrvice,  he  was  made  a  captain 
a  1642.  and  an  adnirai  in  1659  for  his  serviees  against  the 
Dutch.  Hewasoneof  those  whoeommanded  when  Jamaica 
xros  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  lf>5',  in  wliich  Vfar  hv 
Xftunii.'d  lo  Kuglaiid,  and  was  ulcclud  nu-niber  of  j  arlianicnl 
'or  Wcytnoulh,  but  wai  committed  to  llio  Tower  l>y  tlio 
republican  govarnment  on  the  charge  of  having  left  his 
XMnmand  wittiout  leave.  After  the  Restoration  be  was 
created  a  kniebt,  and  was  made  a  corami&sioncr  of  the  navy, 
3;avemor  of  KinB8le,and  a  vice-admiral,  lie  again  went  to 
'■I  II  in  IG64,  and  was  C'liuiaatidor  ia  i  hief  under  the  duke  of 
Vurk,  in  the  naval  victory  over  tho  Dutch  in  1665.  la  1666 
he  retired  from  service  at  sea.  but  continued  to  ^ecferm  his 
other  duties  till  1669.  when  he  wont  into  nbiamont  at 
Wanstead  in  T.9s»x,  where  he  died  in  1670. 

PENN,  WILI.T  AM.  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Pcnn.  was 
bom  in  Loud  <n,  lobcr  14,  1644.  JIc  was  educated  with 
much  caro  at  Clugwell  in  Essex,  and  tht-n  at  a  private 
stcademjr  in  Loudou.  In  1660.  be  was  ontvred  a  gentteman 
»mraoner  of  Christ  Chnrdi.  Oxlhrd.  His  first  bias  towards 
;be  d^>ctriIlL■^  of  tho  Sacicty  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  they 
ire  comniuiily  milled,  aiiiiuaiii  to  luvvu  btt-n  [iroduced  by  the 
ireaehinK  of  Th-miaa  Loe;  tho  effect  of  whu  h  was,  that, 
phile  at  Oxford,  Penn,  together  with  souic  of  his  fellow- 
itudentu,  began  to  withdraw  from  attendance  on  tlie  public 
irorship  of  the  established  church,  and  to  b  dd  private 
irnvor-meetiiigs.  They  wore  fined  by  the  collOp;<  1  ir  non- 
•oii!  >rmity,  but  this  did  not  dcU-r  tljcta  ,  fur,  an  uidLT  from 
the  king  having  required  that  the  antient  custom  of  wearuig 
tttrplices  should  bo  revived,  Penn  and  his  associates  at- 
ierapted  to  tear  them  from  the  backs  of  those  students  who 
(Tore  them.  For  this  display  of  intempemte  seal  tbejr  were 
ixpcllcd  from  the  coIIl'-c. 

Admiral  Penii,  who  was  lu  bi^li  favour  with  Charles  II. 
in  J  the  duke  of  York,  and  aiub.ii  us  fjr  his  sion's  advance- 
sent  at  court,  was  much  dupleaiiod  with  this  event,  and 
rtill  more  with  tbo  cbaon  which  bad  taken  plaee  in  bis 
Ill's  iiianuers.  He  tried  to  turn  lum  from  Ins  religions 
ib^nvances  and  compony,  but  in  vaui,  and  at  k-ngtli 
sas  so  highly  incensed  as  to  havo  rccuurji^-  to  bluws, 
uid  finally  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The  admiral  soon 
Rented  so  Ihr  u  to  try^  another  expedient  Ho  sent  bin, 
n  16G'i,  oD  a  tour  to  Franco.  After  remaining  a  rnn- 
<idcral)le  time  in  Paris,  Penn  went  to  Saumur.  and  studied 
iiulcr  the  popular  preacher  Moses  Amyrault.  He  aAor- 
vards  proceL-ded  to  Turin,  whence  he  was  recalled  by  his 
athcr  to  England,  in  1664,  who,  on  hia  return*  WW  greatly 
>!cased  with  the  polish  and  courtliness  of  niMiner*  which 
ic  had  acquired.  He  was  now  admitted  a  student  of  Lin- 
Min's  inn,  where  he  continued  till  KiGR,  \>hcn  his  fathtT  j 
'«!nt  him  to  Ireland,  for  tho  purpose  of  managing  his 
:stat«8  in  that  country.  Tliis  duty  be  purfurmed  to  the 
intire  satisfaetion  of  his  father;  but*  happening  to  al^ 
end  a  religious  meeting  at  Cork,  whora  Thonias  Loo  do- 
i\  i  rc«l  a  disf  ourse,  beginning  'There  is  a  faith  that  ovor- 
-uraes  the  woibl,  and  there  is  a  failh  that  i»  overuotue  by 
he  world,'  he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  that  from  this  time 
to  oonstaintijr  attetided  the  Cjuakars'  meetings.  At  one  of 
hfls^  held  at  Cork,  in  \Wt,  bo  ud  otbm  wore  apprc- 
wadad  bjr  oidtr  of  the  mtfut,  who  vouU  kavi  sol  F«ua  at 


liberty  on  his  giving  bail  for  his  pott  1  buliaviom-,  but  he  re- 
Alsed,  and  was  sent  to  prison  uitli  ili,  lost.  lie  wrote  how- 
ever to  the  earl  of  Orrery*  then  lord  president  ofMunster. 
rc(|uirint;  the  release  of  all,  but  the  earl  contented  himself 
with  ordering  Pcnn  alone  to  be  set  nt  liborly. 

Admiral  Penn,  on  being  informed  that  William  had  d»>- 
cidcdly  joined  the  Quakers,  summoned  him  home,  and  re- 
monstrated with  him  and  threatened  him,  but  in  vain:  tho 
«on  was  Arm,  but  respeetflil.  The  admiral  at  last  restrioted 
himself  tii  the  dL'tnanil,  that  he  -hoi.ld  take  off  his  bat  in 
thkj  presence  of  llie  king,  tiie  duke  uf  York,  and  himself. 
But  Penn  refused  to  pay  even  this  limue  l  degree  of 'hat 
worship,'  at  which  the  admiral  was  so  much  iuccnsed  that 
he  again  turned  his  son  ont  of  doors;  but  inasborttimo  ho 
allowed  him  to  return  home. 

In  1GC8  Penn  began  to  preach,  and  also  published  his 
first  work,  '  Truth  exalted,'  In  ihis  )ear,  a  i  iL-ariier  named 
Viuceul  accused  the  Quakers  of  being  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity.  A  public  disputation  took  |dace,  from 
which  both  parlies  retired  without  being  convinced.  In 
prosecution  of  this  controversy  Penn  wrote  'The  Sandy 
r  oundation  shaken,'  in  which  be  professed  his  he'iuf  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  objected  lo  the  knguage  iu 
whiidi  it  was  expounded  by  the  church  of  England ;  and 
for  this  ho  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  During  his  im- 
prisonment, which  lasted  nearly  seven  months,  he  wrote  his 
'  No  Cross,  no  Crown,'  one  of  his  most  popnlai  worka.  In 
IGG'J,  after  his  lilieralion,  an  entire  reeoneiliation  took  place 
betweiMi  hnn  and  hi>  fallier,  and  he  a^jain  went  t  >  Ireland 
to  look  after  his  laiher'ii  estates,  in  which  country  he  re* 
mained  about  twelve  months. 

In  1670  the  Conventicle  Act  was  passed,  aufl  Ponn  WIS 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  under  it.  lie  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  preaching  to  what  was  called  '  a  riot  ,  iii  and 
seditious  assembly,'  which  consisted  of  the  Quakers,  who 
had  beenexeludeo  from  their  chapeL  and  who  now  met  iu 
tho  open  street,  as  near  to  it  as  they  could.  The  trial  took 
place  at  the  Old  Bailey  Srasions,  and  la  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  firiniie.ss  and  abiliiv  of  Pcnn's  drfi'iire,  but  for  the  ad- 
nmablo  courage  and  constancy  with  vUiich  the  jury,  in 
opposition  lO  the  diroction  of  the  Bench,  and  iu  defiance  of 
its  thiaats,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  The  jury 
weia  flnod,  and  ordered  to  be  iraprisonc<l  till  the  fines  were 
paid;  but  this  pioeeid  ng  was  declared  i1!o(^q1  by  the  Court 
of  Common  Picas,  on  wlitcU  occiiioa,  chief-juamre  Vaughan 
delivered  an  ublo  speech  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  juries. 
Soon  after  this  Admiral  Peou  died,  perfectly  reconciled  to 
his  son,  to  whom  be  left  estates  worth  15o'u/.  a  year.  In 
February,  1670-1,  Penn  was  again  committed  to  Newgate 
on  a  ebargo  of  preaching  publicly,  imd  ho  remained  in 
prison  six  months. 

In  1672  Pena  taan  ied  Gulichaa  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir 
Wdliam  Sprmgett.  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Riclimane- 
worth  in  Hertfordshire,  but  afterwards  settled  at  Worming^ 
hurst  in  Sussex. 

In  1677,  in  company  with  George  Fox  and  Koborl  Bar- 
clay»  he  made  a  sort  of  reUgious  tour  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many* and  was  maived  with  marked  distinetiou  by  the 
princess  BlilabeUt  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  and grandduu^liler  of  Jamesl. of  Engloni!.  Afii  r 
bis  return,  ho  was  heard  befurc  u  cuiurailtee  of  the  iiuus>c> 
of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  Quakers,  who  were  oppressed 
by  Sxcbequer  proaecutioos  under  statutes  which  had  been 
enacted  against  the  Roman  Cathdies ;  he  was  also  admitted 
to  ]dead  before  a  conmiitteo  of  tho  house,  that  the  solemn 
atlirniation  uf  the  Quakers  should  be  admitted  in  tho  jdacc 
of  an  oath,  and  to  this  effect  an  eiuu  tirient  passed  the 
Commons  in  167S,  but  was  lost,  in  consequence  of  a  proro- 
gation* beibra  it  bad  passed  the  Lords. 

We  now  come  to  an  important  event  in  Peon's  life,  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  A  tract  of 
country  on  the  west  side  of  llie  Di-lawaie  was  granted  un 
petition  by  Charles  II.  to  Penn  and  his  heirs  in  cuiisidera- 
tion  of  a  debt  of  16, one/  due  from  tho  crown  to  Admiral 
Penn,  for  nseney  advanced  for  the  sarvico  of  the  navy.  To 
this  the  duke  of  York  added  by  cession  a  eoniifnons  portion 
of  territurv  lo^cr  down  on  the  Delaware.  The  king's  pa- 
tent was  dated  March  4,  I6S0-I,  and  in  this  ducumunt  ho 
named  the  province,  in  honour  of  the  founder  and  iiis 
father.  Pennsylvania.  Penn  was  oonstituted  absolute  pro- 
prietor and  goveniorof  the  proviuoa.  He  published '  Some 
AMOtuit  Of  FtaaaylvMiti,*  9^  and  alio  'S«[S»«ftwfcoogIe 
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li0Bi<NrCane«uu>ai|'  £cc^  in  which  he  ofTercd  OQ&y  terms  of 
Mttfemsnt  to  those  who  miglit  be  disposed  to  emirate. 
Throe  ships  soon  set  sail  with  settlors  frum  Ku^land  and 
Wales,  chiefly  Quakers.  In  the  b*.  .Tinmus;  ot  l6f^-2  ho  pvib- 
lished  'The  Frame  of  the  Governniuut  of  the  Province  of 
Penm^ivania  in  America,  togeiber  with  certftia  Law«  egreed 
upon  in  England  by  the  Governor  mA  divers  Freemen  of 
the  fifuresaiJ  Province,  tf)  be  further  explained  and  con- 
firmi'd  I  here  by  the  first  Ptwvincial  Council  thfit  shall  be 
held.'  IlaA  ing  j^ruviously  opened  a  frioiuliy  intercourse  witli 
the  native  Americans  bv  presents  and  conciliatory  letters, 
in  the  autumn  of  16b2  ho  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  leaving 
hit  wife  end  children  in  England,  and  soon  after  bis  arrival 
Bumnoned  an  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  by 
whom  tlie  fiainc  of  government,  :ii  formed  in  England,  was  ac- 
cepted. He  had  aeni  out  iasitructions.  before  he  left  England, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  sale  with  the  Indian  nations,  and  tra- 
dition zecords  that  a  great  meeting  of  the  Indian  natioai 
and  Buropean  wttlers  took  pteee  nnder  an  enonnoas  elm- 
tree,  near  the  site  of  PhiladelphiTi,  ^rh«n  the  treaty  was 
raliflcd.  and  u  lo;ii;tio  of  friondsihip  c>i>lablished,  *a  friend- 
ship,' says  Provii!,  tlie  historian  of  Pennsylvani:),  '  which, 
for  the  space  of  more  than  seventy  yean  was  never  inter- 
rupted, or  so  long  as  the  Quakers  retained  power  iu  the  go- 
vernment.* The  exact  date  of  this  nenoral^  anembly  has 
not  been  specified. 

Having  founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  llic  banks 
of  the  Delaware  [Philadelphia],  and  spent  about  two 
yean  in  the  })rovince  adjusting  its  political  constitution,  and 
wringing  the  oolonx  into  a  atate  of  prospen^  and  order,  he 
retunwdto  England  about  Midsummer,  1684.  Within  thtt 
short  period  no  less  than  fifty  sail  arriverl  in  the  province 
with  scttlorii  Uom  England,  Ireland,  VVule«,  Uullaiid,  and 
Germany. 

In  February,  IC85,  soon  after  Penn'a  return  to  England. 
Charles  II.  died,  and  the  &vour  with  whieh  James  II,, 
when  duke  of  York,  had  regarded  Admiral  Penn,  was 
transferred  to  his  son.  After  the  Revululion  in  ]Gbd,  his 
intimacy  with  James  II.  cxpu^e-l  liim  to  suspicions,  and  he 
was  /bur  times  arrested  on  accusations  of  bein^  a  concealed 
Fapist  and  a  Jesuit ;  but  he  always  cleared  himaelf  before 
Hie  kioff  and  couneil.  till  one  Fuller,  who  wai  afterwaida 
dedated  by  parliament  to  he  an  impostor,  in  1690  aeensed 
him  on  oath  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  f  >  h  M  tlie  late 
king.  Unwilling  to  expose  himsielf  to  the  risk  of  being 
convicted  upon  the  oaiii  of  such  a  man,  and  the  perjured 
evidence  which  hemi|Ut  get  up.  he  lived  in  great  seclusion 
in  London  till  1S93,  in  which  year,  throui*h  the  mediation 
of  his  friends  nt  ronrl,  he  was  ndnilttcd  to  i)lead  his  cause 
before  the  king  and  council,  aiul  was  honovuably  aciuUlerl. 
Soon  afterthishis  wife  diiKl.  In  IC'Jii  lie  married  Hannah, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  CallowhiU,  a  merchant  of  Brii>tul. 

In  Idtld  he  again  sailed  for  Pennsylvania,  with  his  wife 
and  £unil^.  with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  place  of  bis 
future  residence.  He  bad  been  deprived  of  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania  in  lfi92,  and  it  had  been  annexed  to  that 
of  New  York ;  but  it  was  restored  to  him  in  1694  by  an  in- 
strument of  William  and  Mary.  An  attempt  was  afler- 
vards  made  to  take  poewwion  of  the  piopnatoiy  govern- 
nientt  in  North  Ameriea,  and  to  eonvert  them  into  regal 
ones.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  already  before  the  lords, 
when  it  was  delayed  by  |>etition  of  the  friends  of  Penn,  who 
immediately  embarked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  iu 
December.  1701.  Tiie  bill  was  dropped  after  bis  return, 
and  the  aeeesiion  of  Queen  Anne  once  more  restored  him 
to  favour  at  court.  In  the  meantime  Penn  had  become 
encumbered  with  debt  Ho  had  mortgaged  Pennsylvaiiia 
in  1708  for  CGOOl.  In  1712  he  agreed  to  sell  liis  rights  to 
the  Enghsh  government  for  12,000/..  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  transaction  by  three  apopleetio  fits  which  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  suceeeMon,  and  eoutdenridy  im* 
neired  both  bis  memory  and  imderetanding.  He  sorvived 
however  in  a  tranquil  state,  though  with  his  bodily  and 
mental  vigour  gradually  decaying,  till  the  JOlh  of  July, 
1718.  whan  ha  died,  at  hia  eeat  at  Ruwomba  in  Barfc- 
ebire. 

Penn  left  children  by  both  of  hb  wives,  and  to  them  he 

ocqueathed  his  property  in  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  government  and  rjuii-renis  of  Pennsylvania  devolved 
to  the  survivini;  sons  of  the  second  family,  with  the  inle  of 
Proprietaries,  nml  by  tbcm  were  sold  to  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, after  the  Anu  ricaa  Kevelntien,  flir  I3M0(ML 
Fsnn'a  imiiDgii  whtoh  up  niuMron^  wen  coUeoied,  and 


publisUod,  with  a  Life  prefixed  to  them,  in  17^  S  tt't 
ibiia 

(Clarks  .n's  Lift'  of  R-rm  :  Svw.ir>  UitUtrt^Onf^ 
kert :  Pnuid'i,  Utah))  ij  nf  Fenmi/h\(niii.) 
PENN-AIR.   [IIiNmisTAX,  vol.  xii.  p.  208.J 
PENNANT,  TUOMAS,  was  born  uf  aoantintTr,V 
family,  at  Downing  in  Flintshire,  on  the  14lh  of  i:. 
1726.    IIo  was.  educated  at  Wrexham  school  anJ 
fjuently  u'.  U.vfonl,  but  took  no  decree  in  that  ur.ht-f 
tliuut^h  lliC  honorary 'hsl II. etion  of  LL.D.  waisf.ers.-. 
conferred  on  him.  Wiieu  about  twelve  years  old  he  — ; 
a  present  oflVdlughby  s  '  Ornithology/  and  be  day 
commencement  of  that  fondness  for  luiuial  hislsij  tLt 
distinguished  his  fhture  life  fh>m  the  perusal  of  the 
Immediately  after  leaving  Oxford  he  made  an  c\c  ■ 
into  Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  qi-i:- 
investigating  the  objects  of  natural  hi.story  «h:cL 
county  potseweSi    His  first  liicraiy  production  %y  l 
oecount  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  felt  at  Dovni^ : 
1750,  which  was  published  in  the  *  Pbiln«uph  Tus*" 
tions.'  lu  I7jii  a  memoir  apj>earcd  by  Pennant  inil^r?' 
Wfrk,  on  certain  cotalluid  bodies  loiind  m  S|iii.p»b:rr:  ■ 
attracted  the  attention  of  Luiua-us,  vip m  whoso  tectLt. 
dation  the  author  w  as  elected  a  nieuibcr  of  "the  Kojll*' ; 

cicty  of  Upsal,  a  distinction  of  which  Fennaat  win? 

particularly  proud. 

In  17t)l  lie  commenced  the  puldiL'ati.Di  of  his  fir^t 
work,  the  '  BrUiah  Zoology,'  which  was  printed  ji  'ts 
fuUo,  and  when  complete  contained  132  plates,  li  in  - 
wards went  through  manv  amaller  editiom*  sod  raee^. : 
numerous  additions.  Latm  and  German  traiulstiDmid 
the  plates  were  published  abroad.    The  best  ci>p;o  r^'i 
work  aiu  tliuse  which  came  out  in  4t.i.  in  1776  and  I"  ;  ' 
4  volumes.  The  '  British  Zoolopy'  included  Mfady:  • 
of  the  species  uf  the  animal  kingdom  (at  that  note  ihk 
inhabiting  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  tbc  rlai«  fS' 
fects,  wbich  was  entirely  omitted.  In  1763,  dahai;dr;t 
iiteis  of  this  work.  Pennant  made  a  tour  on  thsCKtB?. 
where  he  was  inlroilueed  to  some  of  the  cclebralc<3 f.vjt 
naturalists.    He  visited  Buffun  at  Montbard,  anJ  b:*'^ 
wards  maintained  a  correspendenco  with  this  ^i'  ' 
From  Fianee  he  proceeded  to  Switzerland.  uiuS^ 
became  soqusinted  with  Boron  Haller.   Re  tbaitmP'^ 
through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  formed  so  -''^ 
at  the  Hai^ue  with  Pallas.     Speaking  of  this  n3!u---H 
Pennant  says,  '  Our  conversation  rolled  chitrflj  or  • 
history,  and  as  we  were  both  enthusiastic  admiren  i-^ 
great  Ray.  I  proposed  his  undertaking  a  histcry  offn^  , 
]H-d-;  on  the  system  of  our  illustrious  conntryBna^  1 1^ 
reformed.    He  assented  to  my  plan,  nnd  wrote  isti  'T 
letter  in  which  lie  sent  an  oui'.ii;  -  cJ  his  dos:gn. 
resolution  to  pursue  U  with  all  the  expedition 
with  hia  other  cngagmcnts.'   Pallas  went  to  Ku^si'-. 
never  aoeomplished  this  project,  but  Pennant  fitUcnnl 
the  idea  himself,  and  in  1771  published  awarit«iAi^, 
title  of  a  •  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,'  illustrated  witli  «4< 
thirty  plates.   This  was  intenaed  as  a  sort  of  indei  t  A* 
species  of  animals  described  by  Buffun  in  his  i^rcit  ^on  < 
natural  history ;  be  gradually  however  extended  it)  i/<  ^ 
and  indoded  m  it  the  deieription  of  many  animals  ^if^j^ 
had  observed  in  different  collections,  or  whicli  I.:d  be*'*^ 
covered  by  different  travellers,  and  were  uuknawn  uit^' 
foil.    He  followed  the  arrangement  which  had  bcfc  a* 
ceived  by  Ray,  introducing  however  the  cenm  e«!ay^>* 
byLinnsus.  The 'Synopsis,' when  enlarged.  w.x-*rcpi.i 
with  the  name  of  a  '  History  of  Quadrupeds.'  The 
lions  in  this  work  were  short  and  meagre,  snd  the^^ 
nymcs  few  in  number  and  not  always  correct;  nv-er* 
less  it  was  very  well  received,  for  it  was  the  first  <i«^»" 
work  on  quadrupeds  in  which  they  were  methodi**''.'"' 
ranged,  and  it  contained  a  number  of  new  spvcies  snd 
original  figures,  whieh  were  oorreetly  thousjh  not  '^f? 
gantly  drawn.   It  went  through  several  editioni,  kA  »i 
fon  availed  himself  of  the  matter  contained  in  it  for !»» 
plements.   Cuvier  says  of  this  work, '  that  it  b  still  u»> 
pensable  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  hutory  ofqua'^'r 
peda.'   After  his  return  to  England,  Pennant  coaoefl^ 
a  work  on  '  Indian  Zoology,'  of  wliich  15  fil'O  P'^'Jtjr! 
published,  the  expense  uf  which  was  partly 'l*''^'')'''^ 
Jvfseph  Banks :  it  was  soon  discontinued.  ^ 

In  1709  he  set  out  on  a  lour  through  ^''^ 
northern  part  of  wbich  bad  at  that  time  been  li"** J^T^ 
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v,!ii  ti  lie  n  ited  down  all  tlie  ohjoclsof  interest  that  he  met 
Willi,  ami  published  il  alkr  hi-,  rotinii,  with  plates  ilUutrHt- 
i;^  tiie  sct-nciy.  &c. ;  tins  wm  k  wnut  through  many  cdi- 
tiuns.  He  made  a  second  cxv.-ursion  iiitu  Scotland  in  \77'1, 
of  which  he  uUo  published  an  account.  He  was  accom- 
ptoied  ill  this  tpur  b.v  Dr.  JUgbtfoot,  who  then  eoUeoted  • 
great  pfttt  of  tho  iMloriab  wr  hit  *  F1m»  SootieB,*  in  the 
liropaniioB  of  vhich  Mr.  Pennant  was  of  gnat  antitanfn  lo 

Lan. 

Tlie  next  work  which  Pennant  roiiiini'nced  was  a  syste- 
matic catalogue  called  the  '  Genera  of  Birds;'  this  was  io- 
tended  to  be  similar  In  plan  to  the  *  Synopsil  of  Quadra- 
pi  Is,'  but  it  was  never  completed.  His  last  great  work  was 

iiii  '  Arctic  Zoolopy,'  which  appeared  in  three  quarto 
TOiumcs  in  1784-85-87,  and  contained  twenty-six  [jiales. 
Tim  (ubicli  was  necessarily  a  compilation,  as  the  author 
never  vieiied  the  native  haunts  of  the  animals  which  he  de- 
scribed i  included  an  aeeount  of  the  northern  eoosts  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  America,  with  their  productions,  taken 
from  the  \vntini;s  of  difrt  ii  i'.i  travi  Hc.s,  and  from  the  exami- 
nation of  siicciuii-ns  of  (litfcit  iu  aiimials  sent  to  the  aullior 
er  preserveil  in  nui-ii-um,^.  l^ennant  rt'ceivcrl  coiisitici iiblo 
assistance  during  the  progress  of  this  work  from  many 
Ibreign  naturalists.  amonR  whom  Pallas*  Thunbcrp,  Spar- 
inan,^I(iller,  and  Fabrieiuaniay  be  mentioned.  The  'Arctic 
Z>jolou;y'  acquired  considerable  reputation  among  naturalists, 
and  was  valnali'.e  from  containing  descriptions  and  flt;ure8 
'  r  many  animaU  and  birds  previoualy  unknown.  It  is  uni- 
aliy  eoasulied  and  relbrrod  to  by  anihom  at  the  present 

ii'hen  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  he  planned  an  en  tensive 

work  on  the  model  of  the  preceding,  which  was  to  embrace 
au  account  of  i  vcry  country  in  tho  world,  willi  their  prwliic- 
tions;  he  puljlished  two  volumes  of  this,  in  4lo.,  entitled  a 
'  View  of  Huido.tan.'  Two  more  were  brought  out  by  his 
son,  after  his  decease,  with  the  name  of  '  Outlines  of  the 
Gbbe.'  which  also  include  the  description  of  India  and 
the  adjoining  countries. 

Ptiiiu.mt  wioto.  amonu;  i^evcr.il  other  works,  a  '  Journey 
'rom  Che-Hler  to  London,'  a  "  Hi.toiy  of  London.'  and  a 
Tour  in  Wales,"  which  contain  unu-li  interesting  matier  on 
iBtiquities  nnd  natural  history.  Ho  never  followed  any  pro- 
Wion.  hut  spent  idinost  the  whole  of  his  life  as  a  retired 
niHitrv  gentleman  at  Usseat  of  Downing,  in  the  mid-»t  of 
is  tavuurtte  pursuits.  He  et\joved  nearly  uninterrupted 
..Ml t  h  till  vitllin  » fbw  yeaia  of  hia  death,  whieh  tooic  place 

PE  N  X  ATU  L  A .   [Pennatulari  a] 
PfiNNATULA'RIA.  a  fiunUy  of  Zoophyte.  The  Un- 
isan  genus  Fiennatola  included  several  speeiesof  compound 

loophyla.  haviu-;  an  internal  elongate  axis.  Lamarck 
ivideti  them  into  scvfn  genera,  and  constituted  for  them  a 
rand  Kection  of  the  Polypiarui,  under  the  tillo  of  P'tlijii 
atanUSf  or  I'loalwi^  CoraUims.  One  of  the;iu  genera  is 
Enerlnuat  which  belongs  to  every  different  croup  of  animals. 
AnimcMXtant  V«rtebre*,\an.  ii.)  Cnvter,  avoiding  this 
real  error,  employs  eiRht  g;cncrie  distinetions.  {Kegne 
nimal,  2n.l  eJ..  torn,  in.,  p.  317.) 

Bloiuville  (Actintdoaie.  p.  ill)  places  the  tainily  of  Pen- 
atularia  in  his  class  Zoophytaria.  and  employs  si'C  pencra, 
f  whiob  five  were  instituted  by  Lamarck  and  one  by 
'uvier. 

Tlie  A.llow  ing  are  the  ehovaeten  of  the  group,  aeeonling 

»  hlainville  :— 

AnvnaU  polvpifoi  ni.  provided  with  ci.'lit  pinnated  tenta- 
Us.  more  or  less  proaiment,  and  regularly  scattered  on  the 
irfbce  of  one  part  of  the  general  substance.  The  form  of 
le  whole  i:«  determinate:  the  mass  is  composed  of  a  can- 
al solid  a  MS.  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  sobstanoe  (analoRoaa 

the  bark  of  a  tric),  <^n  very  thick,  and  supported  by 
kicareou£  aeiculao  more  or  less  nuiuuious. 
All  or  nearly  ail  of  thcie  animals  are  uniKarheil,  and 
}at  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Suiuc  writers  have  con  jec- 
red  that  iti  their  movements  the  numerous  polypi  of  the 
obey  a  common  wilL  Fhosphoneeenee  belongs  to 
veral  in  u  hvi Mil  stale. 

What»vc-r  bo  the  general  form  of  the  specci  of  Pcnnatii- 
ria«OII*  of  the  extremities  is  always  devoid  of  iiolypi :  in 
snnatula  this  part  may  be  compared  to  the  tubular  part  of 
tether  while  the  polypiibroos  portion  resembles  ex- 
mded  barbs.  There  is  tberalbiw  in  these  Polypiaria  a 
lateral  syiMiMtry  whieh  is  not  distinetly  observed  in  other 

P.O.  No.  mi. 


Gkn'era. 
Umliellularia, 

Animal*  polypiform,  elongated,  suhcylindrical,  provided 

with  eight  leniucula  stron;;ly  pinnated,  united   into  uti 

umbel,  m  small  number,  at  ihe  end  of  a  regulitr  tetragonal 

cortical  mass,  whieh  oontaina.  a  >long  inte^;^t^t^^fgoo^»  ' 

calcareous  axis.  i  .  •  "  'aftl  i  ^  u^v^iVv  j  'i 

One'  species,  the  Vortieella  enennua  of  Ellis^  nguren  iti 

his  work  on  the  Cir  illini  s,  y.  hO,  lain  37.  v.a^  found  in  the 

Greenland  Si.'.i> :  aimilu-r  (Unibnilaria  iteiafcra,  Gmeiiuj 

is  mentiune.i  iii  Miii'i>'i'>  '  Zoi>lo^i,k  Daaiea«*  p.  { 

l^Kiua^Xe^  Vinifelluiaita  eiininus.  /  f  \ 


Vir^uhiria. 

Am'mali  polypiform,  with  ei;;ht  ciliated  tentaeula,  dis- 
posed m  raws*  on  one  edge  of  small  ohliqiie  pinnules, 
which  occupy  the  posterior  extremity  of  a  eommon  cylindiiq 
u\ia<t»i  Vmu  mass,  and  are  not  apinoua. 


Virguliria  mtnktiilU. 

By  thia  latter  cbanoter,  the  arrangement  of  its  pinnulee» 
and  the  linearity  of  its  nohiib  Vix^uaru^  di^^ers  fumi  Pen* 
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natulft.  It  is  not  ea->  to  suy  liow  tunny  species  arc  really 
known.  Lamarck  gives  tliruc,  v.  i.  i  !)  iriainville  adopts,  but 
Cuvier  rcduoM  tbem  to  two.  They  arc  from  European  aod 
Indian  was. 

Example.  Virgularia  mirabiltx  (PonnatuU  ninlUlit  of 

Miilier).    Blainville,  tab.  90,  f.  .%  6  a. 

Pavonarta. 

Animal*  polypifonn,  aeiwile.  not  retractile,  provided  with 
eight  pinnated  tentaeula,  dispoied  in  quincunx  on  one  faeo 
nf  the  letnl  hBlfof  a  free.  niuUr,  elongated, quadrangular 

rachis. 

A  genus  of  Cuvier,  adopted  by  Blainville.  Both  authors 
agree  in  relerhug  to  it  two  species  described  by  Bohadi>ch 
and  Pallas. 

(There  is  extrone  confiiaion  of  synonymy  in  the  refiBieneet 
to  figures  of  Pennatularia,  end  particularly  to  Pinnatala 
iniiahihs,  n  term  apparently  given  to  diftreitt  objeeta  by 
Linnseus.  Pallas,  and  Muller.)  * 

Pennatula  niirabiUt  of  IitniUMia  ii  lefbnred  by  Cnvier  to 
hb  genua  Sdrpearia. 

Ptmmittta. 

i4n»V/)a/jf  polypiform,  prav-rlcd  with  eipht  pcrtitiated  tcnta- 
cula  entirely  retiactile,  and  irrepularly  <lispose(l  on  theretral 

*  edge  of  a  sort  uf  spears  or  lateral  pinnules;  these  pinnules 
are  qrmmetrically  placed  along  the  whole  extent  of  a  regu- 
lBr»  symmatrieal,  apieuliferoui  laebis*  and  they  are  pro- 
longed into  a  bulbUwm  expansion  pierced  by  four  terminal 
openings. 

The  general  form  in  suiricientlj  that  of  an  expanded  fea- 
ther to  ju-.tify  the  name. 
BlaiuN  ilkt  admits  four  spocies, all  but  one  flrom Boropean 

*  MBS.   M.  Ehrenberg  thinks  there  are  five. 

Example,  Pennalttiagritett,  Gmelin.  (Blainville'silc/tito- 
hgit,  tab.  89,  llga.  1, 16.) 


fMwatiib  Ritisa. 
VfreliHIum, 

Anitr..:Js  p(i]\ iiiforni,  cylindrical,  fiirni'^lKil  with  oiebt 
pinnated  teniaciila,  and  retractile  into  orifices  ^catte^^•t^ln 
the  sub^tancc  of  a  regular,  cylindrical,  obtuse,  unhranchcd, 
mostly  fleshy  rachis.  which  is  prolonged  into  a  bulbiform 
expansion  pierced  witb  fbur  teminal  openings.  The  inter- 
nal solid  axis  is  very  small. 

Cuvier  e<;tabliiihed  the  genus,  and  remarks  that  in  the 
large  polypi  of  VcretiUum  the  prolongation  of  the  intestine 
into  the  common  stem  ii  mora  easily  followed  than  in  other 
compound  Zoophyte. 

Cuvier  ^ivi's  three  syecios;  T-nmarck  and  Blainville  tvro. 
Vcretilluni  c\  iioiiior;utn,  a  foot  lunp  and  an  nich  ui  diameter, 
ccciiis  in  the  Midiu-rranean,  and  is  remarkable  ftlT  the 
VMuinees  of  the  light  which  it  diffuses  around. 


1 


RemUa, 

Animals  polypiform,  provided  with  eight  ^ 
tacula :  rachis  dilated  firom  a  cylindrical  (its  tilidcnei 
broad  reniform  expanaion. on  one  fteeof  whMtk i 

are  scattered. 

Pallas  states  that  Pennatula  lenlfjnn;?  (RemTi».\t 
cana),  the  t)iH-  ff  \W-  t^ciiii-.  1ki>  only  sa  teniwjii: 
Schweigger  describes  eight.   There  is  aootber  ifewij 
nilla  violacea),  noticed  by  Qnojr  and  Gainri,  fnn  ' 
traUsia. 

Some  of  tbe  singular  fossil  bodies  known  to  g» 
since  the  days  of  Linnrous  by  the  title  of  Grapt  r- 
supposed  hy  Nillson.  Dr.  Duck,  and  others  to  W^i; 
famdy  of  Pennatularia. 

PENNi.  QlOVAMNl  FRA)jCESCO.caIUllFti 
vat  bom  at  Fleraieei  in  1488,  and  nosivsd  (Iki 
II  Fattorc,  or  the  Rlcward.  from  his  having  be«n  c- 
with  the  manajjeincnt  of  tho  domestic  affairs  of 
He  however  soon  became  one  of  hit  princip»l  t>a.^ 
Dr.  Waagen  is  of  opinion  that  Penni  exscuisd  aut) 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  espeeially  IImkVI 
Death  of  Ananias,  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  it  Lnin  i 
Si.  Paul  preachint?  at  Athens.    Of  Penni's  own  » 
frescoes  and  verj  tow  uil  paintings  remain.   Hitch:-  n 
tics  are  said  to  have  buen  facility  of  invention,  :'.<i 
execution,  and  singular  felicity  in  Und!)cap«.  .\  t 
death  of  Ranhaal,  Penni  weitt  to  Napki,  vbsn  bi  ii| 
would  doubtloM  have  contributed  to  impte«e  ths  prm^ 
stvle.  had  ho  not  been  cut  olT  in  l.v.'s,  at  tbe  »g<  'i 
'PEN.NSVLVA'MA,  one  of  the  United  Ststwif^ii 
America,  and  one  of  tho  most  important  in  mi$niiu::  f 
pulatioUi  and  industry.   It  extmuis  from  81*44' e  if  # 
N.  let,  and  tnm  74°  50'  to80*38' W.kng.  Itbufril 
on  tile  east  from  Now  Jersey  and  New  York  brtbirf 
ing  coui>e  of  the  Delaware  rivor,  wliicli  cornti:-ai 
hounilai  y  for  i  io  miles.    On  tiie  north  it  bonJt."s 
York,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  panlltl of 
the  exception  of  the  most  western  part,  where  Per^ntilrj 

Eisses  north  of  that  line  and  reaches  to  tbeshmdl^ 
rie.  This  lake  wiuhes  the  boundary  for  tlmt  Drift 
The  western  boundary  runs  nlonir  the  mfridur  i; "  ' 
which  separates  it  from  Ohio  aud  Virginia  fw  ^vB  '- 
The  parallel  of  39°  43*  constitutes  its  southani  .Vir  ; 
26  u  milee.  dividing  it  ficom  Virginia  and  MsijUii  F«ur 
sylrania  is  divided  ftom  tbe  state  of  Delawsistft** 
line  about  24  miles  long.  Its  mean  length  froma*** 
is  nearly  3i>0  inilet;,  and  Us  mean  width  158  ajhl  •* 
snrface'is  estimated  to  be  47,0U0  sqUHW  *  1^ 
30UU  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Surftwa  and  Soiti  Climate  and  JgriaUml  iMr 
/lons.— The  Appalachian  Mountains  cover  raowA** 
half  of  the  surface  of  this  stale.    Along  the  tootkdba 
dary-lme,  between  Mcrcersbur^  on  llie  eait  ani  Cc 
the  west,  the  width  of  these  mountains  bsrdlf 
ui  100  miles.  The  ridges  of  which  the  tDouBta.»^>  - 
cunsiata  run  in  tba  nneral  direction  of  the  ekek  qv- 
8ouih-8outh>west  and  north>north''east  Nattl*<>'- 
lat.  the  eastern  riilges  turn  to  the  easl-norlli  fa*',*-**- 
tinue  in  that  direction  to  the  banks  of  the  l>eli»«f- 
the  Western  ranges  continue  in  a  north  norlli-eiit  c''^ 
tbe  northern  boundary  of  tbe  atale.  Thus  ii  luif^': 
between  41*  and  42*  N.  let.  the  two  eater  n^«^ 
mountains  are  V-'no  miles  apart.   This  mounlsii 
cupie*  the  middle  of  ihe  slate,  and  to  the  myoAn^ 
lloriil-vve^tof  It  extend  two  hill v  regions  exhibitir.s4i^ 
natural  features.   Tiie  south-eastern  region  is  citicii<«' 
occupy  a  surface  of  1869  square  miles;  wbtlit  in' 
tail)  region  covera  91^189,  and  tbe  soctb-miti» 
square  miles. 

i.  The  South- r.uslrrri  /.V-'/oh  cxtcnrl*alonjtheI*«^ 
river  as  far  north  as  Wiiiiaiiuburg  (near  41"  N-l^' *' 
along  the  boundary  of  Maryland  as  far  west  as  Mr  ret"  ■ 
in  Franklin  county.  Ita  nortb>westcm  border  i»  ^jo" 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  mountains  called  tbe  Nortb 
tains  or  Blue  Mountains.    The  surface  rises pwa'v'? 
the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  and  near  the  IW* 
Blue  Mountains  attains  an  elevation  of  belMcen  .'i 
feet  above  the  tea.  It  ia  not  level  aod  Hat  bui  a  ^ 
aarent  and  deaeent  About  IS  mil«  iiroai  the  B'luc 
tains  the  hiilv  form  a  continuous  rilge,  which  '"**'*A!L 
bi  ieiahle  hei'^hl  near  iho  southern  bounds r),  bat 
east  exhibits  lre<|uent  depressions  and  appearjonlv"!^^ 
ridges.  Thu  ridge,  which  is  called  the  SouihUoasv 
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MrmioktM  ou  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  at  the  mouth  of 
tli0  Lehif^h  ri\cr.  Tlie  tuuiiiry  alon.;  Uie  Delaware  has  ati 
uiidulaimg  ttiirtace,  rism^  in  low  and  genlie  ftMell*. 
S  ill  uf  this  tract  it  a  aandy  loaio,  not  di!>tit)|;ui!>heil  by  tei  - 
lihiy,  but  well  cultivated  on  aeooant  of  tb«  ready  market 
aflbrded  by  th«  navigable  ritsr  and  the  eityof  Pbiladelplna. 
AS  lilt  30  or  40  null's  from  the  river,  the  Ii.ils  rise  lu^ihi-r 
..u  i  ilii'ir  siiies  uru  ral'icr  bleep,  but  the  »uil  uuprovos  tod- 
s.tk  i  aLily  ill  fLi  iiluy,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  SouiL 
Mouuiaiu,  whicii  is  perhaps  tho  nuMt  fertile  district  in  the 
kiaiti.  The  country  between  tho  South  Mountain  and  the 
Biua  Mauataios  ia  very  little  inferior  in  fertility,  eapeeiaUy 
the  district  wbioh  extends  between  the  BcbuylktU  and  Sii»< 
qiicliaiiua  rivL^i.s  ami  C'uMiberlaad  Valley.  Ita  aurfiue  is 
rathtT  hilly  tban  undulattog. 

The  eluiKtCe  of  ibis  nijioii  laaembles  that  of  England,  ex- 
cept that  the  cbaogea  an  non  sudden  and  greeter.  and  the 
summeta  holler  and  the  winters  colder,  than  in  Ent;land. 
ilio  mean  atiriual  tetn[)cMaturo  »ccm»  to  vary  bclv^tLii  i 
juiJ  .iu"  accuniiiii^  tu  ihe  elcvalion  of  the  counlry.  AccoiJ- 
iiii;  lu  iiiulu.jnilogical  obscrvali  JDS  cuiitimifJ  lor  nine  vt-;>r», 
thu  mean  annual  tenipeiutuie  of  Ueimantovrn,  near  Phila- 
deliibla,  ia  87*  F.tlir. ,  that  of  I^ndon  is  5(f  j'.  The 
inaaQ  lemperalun  of  the  winter  in  Gei  maniowii  is  34*  S3', 
Slid  inlondun  99*3';  that  of  the  spring:  in  Oermantown 
tiu^  'i',  and  in  l/niilon  ^4'  1'.  In  MnnniLr  it  uses  in  tlie 
first  place  to  71%  aud  in  Luuilon  la  Oi"  ;  m  autumn  it  ii> 
a*  l'  in  Geniiantown,  and  •l-l"  in  Lundun.  During  the 
greatest  cold  experieuced  in  this  jperiodt  the  thenuonetar 
ieaeended  in  Germantown  to  lit*  Fahr..  and  during  the 
greateiit  heat  it  rose  to  OR".  During  the  winter  iinniths 
lliore  is  a  good  dealof  fru!>t  and  miow.  When  tliL-  \»iii<l  li.c 
I'li.v.  ii  for  a  liine  from  the  south-ea^t,  and  ■.udiiciily  tviriH  lo  i 
tiic  uurlh-ea«t  and  noikli-weat,  a  differeuce  of  temi)erature 
truouotiiig  to  twenty  dagfeea  is  not  unoomnon.  Such 
changes  o«oor  also  in  summer,  whan  a  dillisfaiifie  of  Aem 
20  to  30  deitrees  is  frequently  obterred  between  the  after- 
iiuun  and  the  foUowinK  niornin|^,  eopccially  nftor  Ktorm*  of 
ruin  and  thunder.  Tlic  moRt  agreeable  niuntlin  are  April, 
Muy,  the  first  half  of  Juno.  .September,  and  a  part  of  Oo- 
Ujler.  Weaterly,  norlh-wastarly,  and  suuth-we«t«rly  winds 
aru  by  fiw  the  neat  freouanl,  and  heavy  gales  are  far  from 
btting  rare.  Rain  is  abundant  nil  the  year  rounfl.  Tho 
mean  annual  fall  is  3H  inches.  The  greatest  ({uaii  ity  iulU 
ill  tl.e  suiuiiuT  iiKuiths,  from  Juno  tu  Se;itciiil>i-i.  Wa\\  m- 
ciuilcd;  in  July  it  »omctiines  ainuunla  to  b  ur  luciies. 

In  this  region  are  culiivated  the  grains  of  Entrlund.  with 
^iancom  and  much  buekwheat.  lleaip»  llaix,  twfaaoov, 
and  esculent  plants  thrive  TSry  well.  The  orrhards  ehiedy 
produce  apiilcs,  jitaclu's,  ani  rhf rrie*i ;  llu-  oliior  fiuils  are 
If**  callivaltjJ.    la  aoiue  biicltenid  iilaci-^  lliore  arefMtri- 

.  e  Mtieyards. 

11.  The  Mountain  Jtegion  presenls  a  different  a*pect  in 
the  !jouthern  and  in  the  northern  dialricts.  South  of  41" 
N.  lau  it  oonsisis  of  a  llicceiMiou  of  steep  ridges  and  narrow 
valleys;,  but  north  of  that  line  it  extends  in  an  elevated 
t-iblu-land,  llie  if  L-ater  porlion  of  the  Mirfaco  being  occupied 
\tj  laigv  liuclv  I'l  level  or  iiilky  ground,  while  the  inouutain- 
ml^us  arc  Uv  disLuii  from  each  other  aud  «om  a  emopara- 
i;vely  small  part  uf  the  surface. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  mountain  renrmn  runs  the 
liigiiest  and  widest  of  tJie  ransc-s  of  wliu  h  it  i*  ruinj  ( t-td. 
Tins  range  is  called  the  Allr  Jkuiv  nioantains,  a  itnin  "hicli 
is  ollen  applied  lu  ihc  wia^lo  iD-ninliun-sy-teni  of  the  Ap- 
paladuuni,.  In  the  84)uttieru  districts  of  Pennnylvania  it 
forms  the  watei-xhed  between  the  rivers,  which  descend 
asstward  to  the  Putomae  and  SutquehaniMu  and  westward 
tu  the  Ohio ;  but  north  of  41*  N.  1st,  where  it  inclines  to 
'lie  ncirth-eaif,  tlio  cuntiuuity  is  biokt-n  hv  llio  upper 
blanches  of  the  Sut>{|Utiiiuiuu.  The  sutuinit  ot  this  range 
'■^  lnuad  and  nearly  uf  equal  elevation,  being  destitute  of 
I'^-uka.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea,  south  of  41",  B«ems  to 
\ury  between  SIIW  and  or  .'600  feet,  and  it  standi  on 
a  b,it«  from  8U0  to  1000  feet  high,  and  from  6  to  10  miles 
vide.  East  uf  the  A!le.;han|-  inountainB,  there  arc  five  or 
MX  oilier  rulgos  uiiiniii';  l  iuiditd  each  other :  th'-y  mtudi 
1  lutich  less  c-lcvitttuii,  iiariily  uioro  than  1200  iei.'l  above 
aes'-level*  The  tuo^c  eastern  of  these  ridk'es,  the  Blue 
Mouniatna  of  Isorih  Mouatains,  seems  to  be  the  htKhast, 
Slid,  in  the  Wind  Gap,  near  WilliadulmrK  on  the  Dela* 
.vaie,  attains  llio  clevBiion  of  1390  feet.  The  valleys  em  ! ox  1 
Iv  iLu^e  »«voiai  rtdgea  rise  iu  vievatiun  as  they  apiiruacli 
th?  AUachaoj  moonlaiiia,  the  BMet  easlerlf  hems  nidly 


more  than  .100  feet  above  tho  sea-k'vel.  whilst  thtise  iinnne> 
duitely  coiili|jiious  to  the  basii  uf  ilie  AllcLchiiny  iiiDunt.uiis 
iiu  buu  Icet.  liiiih  the  ridges  and  the  valleys  are  compara- 
tively narrow  ,  t -.  rupyinjf  on  an  averafe  only  ihree  miles  ia 
width.  The  dei  livities  of  the  ridges  am  ateep'  and  the  valh^a 
much  depressed  and  deep.  The  monntain  region  west  of 
the  AlU'i^luuiy  ntriuntair.i,  south  of  Ji"  N.  lat.,  consists  of 
two  bfoud  v:ille\s  and  two  muuntain-ranges,  tho  Laurel 
Uills  and  the  I  iiestnut  Ridge.  The  valleys  are  about  1000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  ranges  attain  nearly  the 
elevation  of  the  Alleghany  in<iuntains,  probably  tOOO  feet 
above  the  sea-lcvel.  Tho  soil  of  thii  region  is  in  general 
poor  and  stony,  thouglu  the  valleys  contain  sutne  alluvial 
tracts  of  gie.il  lerlility,  but  i  f  iii<  >  iiMd  iLiide  extent. 

No  meiooroiogical  observations  huve  been  made  in  this 
region.  The  winters  arc  very  cold  and  of  long  dtiralion; 
the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  several  months ;  the  sprinn 
arewet,  and  the  summers,  though  hot,  of  oomparativeTy 
!.hort  duration.  Indian  corn  doci  not  ripen  in  iin>»t  ii  iris. 
uiui  i5  only  idiiriied  to  be  cunsuuiud  before  il  ;;cls  r;pu; 
wheat  Is  only  eulliviucd  iii  s-hcdici cd  pl.ici.'s.  Tho  most 
common  grains  are  rye  and  oats.  Orchards  aro  not  nume- 
rous, but  apples  thiive  very  well.  Tlie  vegetables  geneiallj 
nised  are  peaa,  parsnins.  carrota,  onions,  shallots,  potatoes, 
sweet  polatoea,  and  cabbages.  The  unculltvated  portion  of 
this  rogiuii,  wliicli  coiiiprtlii.'iids  pLMliiiiis  iiiiie-teiilhs  Ld'  tliu 
whole,  IS  cliietly  covered  wtih  ioreiiU.  On  the  higtier  parts 
of  the  ridges  the  mountains  arc  covered  with  conifern,  as 
pitch,  spruce,  and  white  pines  and  cedars.  In  many  parts 
they  attain  the  height  of  full-grown  timher'trees.  nut  in 
others,  where  tin*  sides  of  the  hills  have  hern  washed  by 
lu  avy  rams  and  the  m<i1  i-t  stony  and  poor,  tliev  ure  only  of 
srrubby  giowili.  The  inn.-it  cuhhudii  trce^  iii  the  valleys  are 
oak  and  chestnut,  and,  whero  the  soil  is  isuhjei  t  to  iiuiuda- 
tion.  sycaraorcij.  West  uf  the  Laurel  Hills,  the  forests  ore 
mainly  eompeeed  of  the  broad-leaTed  laurel,  rbododendreo, 
and  mafnolia  acuminata,  mixed  with  chestnat>treM  and 

soinu  uuks. 

The  table- land  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  niouiitain  regiun 
north  of  4 1'''  N.  lat.,  consists,  as  already  observed,  of 
large  plains  and  some  ridircs.  The  plains  liave  usually  a 
broken  and  eometioMe  a  hilly  surface,  and  are  partly  e»< 
vered  with  trees.  Some  level  plains  are  large  swamps. 
The  highest  part  of  the  table-land  is  contiguous  to  the 
bounciai  \ -line  of  Nc  -v  Vurk,  and  ri-es  to  an  t  levatiuii  of 
between  I'iOO  and  1300  ieet.  The  tew  ridges  with  which 
it  is  ovet'lopped  are  a  few  hundred  feet  hii^hcr.  Along  the 
waterooursea  the  table-land  is  deiuessed,  sometimea  almvea 
hundred  (bet.  and  in  these  districta  alone,  rye,  oats,  and 
some  vegetabh.H  an.  mltivated.  There  aro  hawover  exten- 
sive pastures  uu  ilic  lii^iar  parts.  The  climate  ii>btal  luora 
severe  than  it  m  between  the  ridges  farther  south,  as  tho 
low  ridges  cannot  shelti»r  the  plains  against  the  prevailing; 
north'West  winds.  The  r  usts  of  the  higher  land  are  at 
most  entirely  compoaed  of  oonifme,  hot  they  do  not  eon- 
tain  many  timber-trees,  the  stony  soil  being  too  poor  itar 
their  growth.  In  the  do]>re^^ion^  uinl  along  UMriven  are 
lUgar-roaple,  black  walnut,  elm.  and  beech. 

111.  The  North-Wfttem  ttfgion  is  divided  from  tho 
mountaioregton  by  Chestnut  iiidije,  whose  northern  pro- 
longation dtvidee  the  waters  which  nm  east  to  the  Sosqae- 
hanna  and  west  lo  the  Alleghany  river.  It  constitutes  ihe 
most  eastern  portion  of  tho  inclined  plain  which  extends 
Iroin  the  ba-,c  i:f  ilie  Api'ahiehuisi  :ni/nnr,iins  westward  tu 
ttie  bani(s  of  the  Mi8si<)sippi.  >>e.)r  thu  tuui  uf  tlie  uioun- 
tain  it  i*  from  900  to  lOOU  feet  ahovu  the  sea,  and  where  it 
approaehea  the  hoandarj-line  of  Ohio  it  is  MiM  nearly  ~oo 
fhet  above  it,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  hut  maeh  higher 
fartl«?r  northward,  where  it  preserves  the  eJevituiu  of 
from  'Jl*0  to  1000  feet  to  the  very  buujidary-luif.  The  ^-ur- 
fare  of  thin,  re.;ii.n  is  undulating,  the  usieni^  honi^'  f^nidu 
and  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  eminences  bi -ad,  wah  a  rounded 
outline,  exeept  along  the  watercourses  of  the  larger  rivets* 
where  the  ascent  is  rather  steep.  Tlio  soil  varies  very 
much.  In  many  places  there  are  large  tracts  With  a  noor 
and  stony  >')il ;  in  others,  e-peeuir.y  aiong  the  ri\ev#.  liier.i 
aie  fertile  tracts.  The  rhni.iiti  dues  nut  matciially  dtlTer 
from  that  of  the  souih-easiem  region,  except  that  Iho 
winters  at*  colder,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  greater 
elevation  of  the  country,  and  its  exposure  tu  the  northern 
an  I  north-western  winds:  the  quantity  of  raiu  which  falls 
IS  not  Quite  so  great.  In  the  aouthern  dislrtets  (south  of 
1 41* N.  lat.) ettltivaiion  bae  made  oonnderabie  pro-i cs», w^' 
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tbe  countrr  presents  a  f>leasin((  rnriety  of  fietds  and  forests. 
All  ttw  (rriiilMof  the  souih-ea-tt  region  arc  raUcd  in  abund- 
anco.  and  thft  evchanb  produce  neat  qaantitiei  of  iVuit,  es- 
pecially app1e«  and  ch*rri«».  The  formtii  eonmt  chielty  of 

oak  and  8Ugnr-ni:ipli\  The  n  irthtMii  flistricts  arc  almost 
entirely  covemi  with  foreilB,  comiisttii^  <>f  liemloi  k,  spruce, 
and  Weymouth  pine,  intermixed  wtih  bpc  h,  Imdi,  atu! 
aogaMoaple.  Tba  Wejmoutb  pine  attains  a  great  size  in 
tfaeae  distriets. 

Jiivfrx. — The  roost  iroporlant  river  of  Pennsylvania  ia 
the  l>cla\varc,  which  is  navij^able  fur  river  boats  to  a  dis- 
tance of  200  iniU>>  fium  its  mouth.  [Delawarr.]  The 
Susquehanna  rise^  lu  two  branches  oti  the  tnble-land$  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  of  which  the  eastern  branch 
originates  itear  74''  4u' W.  long,  and  the  western  near  7a* 
40C  and  ron9e<]uently  more  than  f  09  miles  from  eaeh  otber. 
Th(^  custL'i  n  branch,  which  is  considered  iho  principnl,  ha* 
lis  hourt  e  m  Lake  Otsego,  near  the  western  dpclivny  oC  the 
TuBcarora  mountains  in  New  York.  [Nvw  York.]  It 
traverses  the  table  land  of  New  York  in  n  south-western 
■ndveatem  direction,  and  after  a  cour&e  of  about  140  miles 
it  enters  Pmosylvania,  and  soon  afterwards  is  joined  by 
the  Tioga  river,  which  collects  its  watew  on  tbe  table-land 
furtht-r  wi'st,  .inrl  fl  .-vs  a1»  nit  ■•<)  miles.  From  the  _v"'<''i'"i 
wiih  ilio  Tioga  »l  Uuws  abnui  50  miles  south-east  and  afier- 
ward.s  about  70  mileii  southwcat  to  its  junction  with  the  great 
western  brand).  Thus  it  runs  about  260  miles  above  this 
oonftuence,  whieh  takes  place  a  few  miles  nortb  of  Sunbury. 
The  great  v.  L'storn  branch  of  the  SuyquLhanna  i'^,  in  all  iis 
extent,  oxflnsivolv  ;i  rivi-r  of  PenJisylvuiua.  It  oi  ignuitcs  in  a 
moimtamou-i  iruci  m  \\lu<-ii  ih<' Liiurel  Hills  are  connecte<i 
with  th«  Chestnut  i<an^e.  south  of  41°  N.  lat.  Issuing 
from  this  tract  by  a  northern  and  north-eastern  cour^o  of 
about  miles,  it  llowa  over  the  table-land,  with  great  bends 
mostly  in  an  eastern  direction,  abont  80  miles;  it  then 
turns  poutliw.ii '1  :iii<l  j  iins  tin-  iTisu-rn  brancli  ub  >\i!  Sun- 
bnry,  aiigr  huvu}i^  lun  about  l'J  imlcs  m  tltut  dirtH:iiuu. 
Tins  ri\erruns  155  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  east- 
ern branch.  After  the  union  of  both  branches,  the  Sua- 
qtiehanna  runs  southward  for  about  50  miles,  traversing 
by  narrow  valleys  live  or  six  of  tbe  ridges,  which  here  he 
between  the  table  land  and  the  south  cistern  region.  Be- 
fore it  rcaclu's  liu-  b/wcr  c  )!mlt  y  it  is  jDttuil  by  the  l!irj;i'sl 
uf  its  attlucnts,  thi$  Juniata,  trum  (lie  west.  Tlit- Jiiinata 
rises  on  the  wc»t(-rn  decUviiy  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  runs  first  southward  for  about  20  miles;  it  then  ttirns 
eastward,  and  after  flowing  in  that  direction  about  10 
TTiilfs  more,  it  runs  northward  nbout  in  tniles.  By  this 
circtutouji  cuurae  it  collects  bv  f;ir  llio  i;,  t'alL'«?t  part  of  the 
waters  east  of  the  AlU'^b:in\  in^mn'aiiiH  m  the  mountain- 
region  south  of  41"  iN.  lat.  It  afier wards  runs  eastwards 
with  many  large  bends  until  it  joins  tba  SnaqiMhanna 
about  35  miles  below  Sunbury*  after  an  entire  course  of 
more  than  150  miles.  After  having^  left  the  mountain 
region  above  H-urisbtir^,  tbii  Sii-i|iu'b.inna  still  Hows 
through  a  narrow  valle)  tormed  by  liic  S  inth  .Mnuntain.  8 
miles  below  Harrisbmu',  aud  before  it  cnTers  th:s  valley  it 
is  joined  from  the  uorih-eaHt  by  tbe  Swatara  creek,  wLuse 
course  hardly  oxcecds  5o  miles.  The  course  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna thnragh  the  sootb-eastem  region  may  bo  about 
I5U  milc!i;  so  that  the  river  flows  200  railen  after  the  junc- 
tion of  its  braiii  bcs  near  Sunbury.  The  Susfnieiiar.na  is 
not  navie^nbk',  o«iiii;  t>>  the  rapidity  of  its  current  and  the 
nuiiicroiis  \ocky  It  l^^ts  which  foiro  numerous  rapids.  Tho 
last  of  these  ledges  occurs  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
Cbesspeake  Bay,  and  so  ftr  small  vessels  may  aaoend  tbe 
river.  The  water  of  this  river  however  has  lately  been  usrr] 
in  the  construction  of  canals.  Some  of  the  affluents  «if  tlic 
Susquehanna,  as  the  Tio^^a.  Juniata,  and  Swatara,  are  navi- 
gable for  small  botits,  at  least  a  considerable  part  ot  tho 
year,  when  the  rivers  are  full. 

The  wealem  part  of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  two  prin- 
eipal  branches  of  tbe  Ohiov  tbe  Alletrhnny  and  Monunga- 
hebi  risers.  The  Alleghany  rises  witliin  tliis  slate  on  the 
tabK-lan<l  near  78"  W.  lonsf,  and  -tl"  5t»'  N.  lat. :  and  after 
a  cin  uiiuiis  riiurse  ot  abmit  mib;s  it  enters  New  York, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  for  small  boats  at  ibo  town  of 
Olean.  About  80  tniles  lower  down  it  re-enters  I\-nnsyl- 
vania,  and  rani  about  UO  milea  nuwe,  principally  by  a 
southern  eonraeand  with  nnmerons  windings  between  high 
hills,  tn  its  junction  with  ibc  Motion^uhela  at  Pitlsbmg 
Though  rather  a  rapid  river,  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
mtiM  an  boar«  it  is  navigaUe  for  boata  daring  teTBrnl 


months  of  the  year.  The  other  branch  of  the  Ohio,  tli* 
Monongahela,  rises  in  Virginia,  near  3^'  SO*,  sImS  {M 
miles  from  the  aoniee  of  the  AUeghanv.  Its  upper  swa 
is  between  the  ridges  of  tbe  Appslaenian  noutiiaim.  ad 

inijU'fled  liy  rapids.  The  last  of  thine  orc«ir>  M^'m  ■  rrsr-^ 
south  of  thti  laouthern  boundarj-  of  Pennsylvania,  mIio  '  ibe 
wwt  breaks  through  the  Chestnut  Ri'lc^  I'rt  m  th;.  we* 
it  is  navigable  fur  buats  to  its  junction  with  tbe  .•^tki'lujii 
at  Pittsburg.  Its  course  is  in  general  nearly  notih.  axA  w 
runs  perhaps  not  I«as  than  200  roilea.  The  Ohioy  whdis 
formed  by  the  junction  of  these  two  branches,  rvni  w«. 
ward  ebi)ut  .lii  rmlcs  tlinuf^'h  I'l'nnsyUar.Iii,  urid  j-oL'fft 
from  tho  north  by  the  Big  Beaver  river,  whicii  i»n«v:fiV< 
for  boat<  as  far  as'  the  boundary4ine  between  Pennsyhas 
and  Ohio.  Aa  to  the  Ohio^  aeo  Misatsaim,  tuI  ir, 
p.  9S4. 

Pro(furtii>n'.—'T\\c  prinri|ial  nsTriculliiral  products  ui 
forest- trees  have  been  alrcaily  nofired.  The  waggon  hcrw 
of  Pennsylvania  are  of  extraordinary  ^'f.<-  and  stwrjti 
llieir  avei-igo  height  is  about  5  feet  4  inches,  but  ibisr;'  - 
sometimes  attain  a  greater  height.  Cattle  arc nxinicr:'Ji 
specially  in  ibe  nwlh-west  region,  and  gsaeaU;<(a 
good  breed.  Sheep  are  kept  in  most  parts,  bat  the  ids 
nut  fine.  1  he  Mild  animals  lia\c  nivich  dinnniihed.  Tbf 
elk  has  entirely  di-appeared,  and  the  det'r  hvpm  to  l» 
scarce.  In  the  northern  and  less  cuUivati<l  'l-!ti  i>n 
still  found  the  brown  bear,  tbe  wolf,  wild  cat,  fox,  ran  ^ 
and  opossum ;  aUo  squirrels,  nbbits,  barei^  and  micto. 
.\mnn^  the  birfls,  the  wild  turkey  is  the  largpst.  Snsal 
kinds  of  tibh  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers,  as  wlroon,  tfJil 
carp,  shad,  &c. 

Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  mostimpotif 
is  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bitttminous.  The  anthrart, 
coal  as  Amnd  near  th«  eatiera  Mtrenity  of  tb»  n4gei 
tbe  Appalaebinn  mountains,  from  50  to  SOnileilhnir 

banks  of  ilie  !')cla%vare  ri\er,  where  it  cxi«!*i  !n  thrw't^ 
tiehls  or  deposits.  The  roofit  buuthern  he*  on  the  noriDHt 
side  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  where,  according  to  a  r^-^l 
estimate,  it  ooeupies  an  ei^tent  of  country  65  miles  in  U-^ 
and  5  miles  wide,  or  an  area  of  325  square  miles,  i:  * 
worked  in  several  places,  near  Port  Carbon  on  ih< 
kill,  and  near  Maueh  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh.  Th«qtja*f 
of  coal  evtiaitecl  from  this  field  in  1833  amounted  tati?.?^ 
tuns.  The  isecond  field  lies  farther  north  on  both»}*«'^' 
the  Lackawannock.  a  braneb  4!^  tbe  eastern  Savju^i-'^ 
and  is  said  to  oeeupy  a  aimilar  extent  of  country,  ii » 
worked  at  some  places,  and  in  1833  notles«  than  l<<.' 
Ions  of  coal  were  taken  from  if.  The  third  koI  f'  3 1« 
farther  inland  on  both  sides  of  the  Susf^uehar.aa,  j1  J  '"' 
oonlluenco  willi  the  .Funiata.  It  is  not  yet  wofkd-  1^' 
suppo!!M.'d  that  these  three  coal-fields  occupy  an  areti  ?J  • 
square  miles.  The  bituminous  coal-fleMs  of  P^i")''*^^ 
lie  on  tbe  weatorn  declivity  of  the  Alleshsn^  mosaai^ 
where  tbe  coal  is  fbund  in  bed*  rar^-lngln  thiekna*"* 
an  inch  to  six  feet  and  upwanls.  These  beds  eslen««* 
an  immense  tract  southward  into  Maryland  and  Virf^ 
but  it  is  not  known  if  thev  pas*  the  boundary  of  V 
York.  It  is  stated  that  they  occupy  an  area  of  2 ^l*"! 
square  miles,  which  is  protmbly  an  exaggeration 
abundance  of  coal  ^^'ivc^  tn  Pennsylvania  a  gital silntwS' 
as  a  manufacturing  country.  The  western  MaHdoiJ* 
little  worked,  as  tbe  surroundint^ country  abounds  in  '"^f**' 
but  in  the  manufactures  of  Pittsburg,  and  in  tho?ei>- 
about  250,000  tens  are  annually  consumed. 

Salt-sprinp  are  eommon  all  over  the  lefpon  of  th«  |<r. 
'  minons  roal.  "Wherever  the  earth  in  th»s  region 
pcnetr.rleil  t^i  any  considerable  dcptli,  salt  «;.ter  l«*^ 
finnd,  and  salt-works  on  a  birge  scale  cxi^t  on  tbet'*- 
maugh,  on  afiUient  of  the  AlK-i^hany  river,  aril  *'  . 
other  places.    The  quantity  of  salt  obtained  in  them"!* 
1834,  estimated  at  one  million  of  busbds.  Iron*^^ 
abundant  all  over  tbe  state,  except  thesenib^utcin  r^<'^ 
and  is  worked  in  several  place*,  but  not  to  a 
Clipper  and  lead  oeour  in  sium  [  '  ires.    ^t:irlilr'of  ^'J 
variety  and  cxcdlcnt  texture  is  fuund  in  gun 
south-easlcrn  region,  and  is  much  usetl  in  boiWi'J' 


and  limestone  abound  in  some  places. 

Ctmattatid  Aoflroadir.— The  first  canals  «cr» 


tnaii'f 

the  purpose  of  bringing  the  produce  of  the  w''f 
the  market.   The  oldest  is  tho  Schuylkill CumI 
rommeiiced  in  isirt.    It  begins  at  'he  Fair  .Mount 
works,  near  Philadelphia,  and  extendi  aloojt  the  ^ 
riwr  to  R«ading,  and  tbeaea  to  Mount  OtfboD.  «^ 
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nuiMi  IN  worked.  lu  Imgib  »  108  niilM*  of  vbiah  45  li« 
in  tiio  bed  of  the  river,  tndthe  r««t  in  canals.  In  1833  not 

less  lhari  3ffl,0o4  tons  uf  ^odiK  dLsronded  this  canal,  of 
whicli  252,1»7 1  were  r.;;il,  uu  I  jf.jlJ  limo  and  liraeMoiie. 
Ill  ll)c  >:unf  M  ur  S  l./'.i j  tuns  of  ir^'^J''"'  "^''clKicd  it.  I'iii; 
lA'iiuii  C  an.il,  which  was  uniy  Aia&hcd  in  1830,  extends 
froiu  Kastwu  on  the  Delaware,  up  the  I<ehigh  river, 
to  the  coal^iniDes  ot  Mauch  Chunk,  a  ditlauce  of  46 
oilet.  It  is  of  Inriter  dimensions  than  the  other  canals, 
idmitting  boats  of  150  tons.  In  I  S3:!,  12.1l,D0u  loiis  of  l  oals 
•voi'ti  brooght  down,  Wut  at  ptei>«nl  prububly  uiure  (baa 
wice  that  (|.iaiitity.  The  Lackawaxen  Canal  begins  at  the 
■oiitlueooe  uf  that  river  with  the  Delaware,  and  extends  to 
llunesdttle  26  miles ;  froni  Honeadale  a  railroad  runs  to 
Jarbondala,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  to  the  coal-mines  in  the 
•ounly  of  Lucerne.  More  than  150,000  Ions  of  coal  were 
•roimht  down  this  ciiniil  iii 

Tho  canaU,  designed  in  general  for  the  transport  of 
;ooiL-<,  began  lo  be  made  only  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
bief  is  tbe  Delaware  and  Erie  Canal,  vbtob  connects  the 
)etawBre  river  with  Lake  Erie.  Titia  great  line  of  oom* 
riunic:i'ioa  bcf^ins  at  Philadelphia  witli  i  m  'nKid,  which 
tavirsei  llu'  houtli-enstcrn  region,  and  ici  inmates  at  Cu- 
uinbui  oti  tile  Su<i|uelKinna.  At  this  plar«  a  canal  begins, 
thich  c>x.tcadii  along  thu  river  upwards  to  the  roouth  of  tho 
funiata.  It  thence  follows  the  cuursc  of  the  last- mentioned 
War  to  Huntingdon,  vheia  it  leaves  tbe  main  body  of  the 
funiata,  and  runs  along  one  of  its  affluents,  ealled  tho 
loitlwrn  hrnoch  of  (he  Juniiila,  to  tho  T-ot  of  the  AUl-- 
;!iany  iiiuuntuuis.  where  it  ttii  iuiiiatujt  ut  IlulIiduysbuK^. 
.'iic  Alleghany  mountains,  which  rise  mure  than  15U0  ft;<.-t 
hove  tlwir  base  at  Hollidaysburg,  are  traversed  by  a  rail- 
uuil  36  mites  lonr.  which  terminates  on  their  western  side 
( Joiuistown.  llere  the  second  line  of  cunaU  begins,  which 
ir&t  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Concmau^h  to  its 
oalhicncc  with  tho  Alleghany,  aud  then  along  (he  last 
iiuiiiioned  river  to  Pittsburg,  where  it  ends;  the  Ohio,  be-  > 
wtieii  Pittsburg  and  tbe  mouth  of  the  Big  Beaver  river,  a  ; 
listance  of  2d  milei,  eonstituting  the  link  whieh  conneeu  | 
he  second  line  of  eanaUnavigation  with  the  third  line.  The 
5 1;  noavtr  affords  an  easy  navis^alion  for  canal  boats  as  for  i 
1^)  u>  Newt  iisde,  24  miles,  where  the  ilurU  Uiio  begins.  This 
iiieruiis.  a  lout;  tin;  Hig  Beaver  to  its  very  source,  traverses  the 
ii;<li  country  dividing  that  river  from  the  Cuyahoga  river 
luar  Havennatand  joins  the  Eric  and  Ohio  canal  near 
Uron.  The  iMt- mentioned  oanal  terminatea  at  Cleaveland 
»  Lake  Erie.  [Ohio.]  The  whole  distance  from  Phila- 
I'll  liiu  lo  CIeavei;iiul  by  lliis  loiuc  is  about  530  miles,  of 
•  bicb  lib  uru  by  laiiiuads,  52  miles  by  the  Ohio  and  Big 
ieavcr  rivers,  and  the  remainder  by  canals. 

Several  lateral  lines  are  oonneeted  with  this  great  line  of 
nt«rnal  commonieation.  From  (he  mouth  of  the  Juniata 
i»er  u  canal  runs  up  the  Snsqucli  inna  tn  Northumberland. 
»here  the  two  great  brancltc»  that  river  unite.  At  this 
ilaoe  another  canal  begins,  runinir^  up  tbo  eastern  Sus- 
|uehaniia  to  a  point  two  miles  bciuw  Wilksbarre.  These  two 
mills  taken  togettier  are  9G  miles  long.  From  Northura- 
terland  another  canal  proceeds  along  the  western  Susque- 
isnns  to  the  centre  of  Lycoming  county;  it  is  S6  miles 
oncf.  A  oanal  has  been  niu'lo  to  eonnert  the  Schuylkill 
Miial  HUh  the  great  Imo,  which  is  callud  the  Union  Canal, 
t  begins  near  Readm-.;  on  the  Scliu^ikill,  and  runs  along 
^10  bed  of  two  small  rivers,  the  lulpehoken,  an  aWu- 
nt  of  ihe  Schuylkill,  and  the  Swetara,  a  tributary  of  the 
Siuquebanna,  terminating  on  the  last-mentioned  hver  at 
Uiddletown:  it  Is  82  miles  long. 

As  the  Delaware  liver  almve  Tifiittjii  j)rc>ents  obstruc- 
ions  to  navigauou  for  scvcrul  mouths  of  the  H'<«'.  a  canal 
loji  been  made  along  its  course.  It  begins  at  Bristol  on  the 
Delaware,  and  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  I>ehigh.  This 
-ii;al  is  CO  miles  long.  One  of  tho  upper  branches  of  tho 
AUeghany  river,  called  tho  French  Creek,  has  much  water, 
^Ut  is  not  navigable  for  boats,  on  account  of  several  rapids. 

rATtd]  Ikis  ac-cordingly  been  niaile  along  its  cour.'«u,  wiiich 
Jxtfinds  from  iu  conllucixx'  witli  the  Alleghany  lo  Franklin, 
» (liMance  of  about  'Z:  miles. 

AU  the  canals  of  ibis  state  are  near  900  miles  in  length, 
I  ■*  inch  about  600  mites  are  at  the  expense  of  the  state ; 
'ad  the  railroads  which  arc  cotinecteil  with  them  are  II  B 
lulcs.  The  expenses  incurrerl  by  tlie  state  in  the  construt;- 
lion  of  canals  exceed  coiisi'lerabiy  till' sum  nf  '12  niillioni 
if  dtfliars.  The  canaU  leading  lo  the  cual-wiats,  and  the 
Uaian  CaoaU  havt  been  made  at  the  expanse  «C  incorpo- 


I  rated  eompaniaaof  private  penoiMi  and  have  ooat  more  lUan 
I  six  millions  of  dolkrs. 

Tnha^>t!iitifs.— Acconling  to  the  census  of  1820,  tho  popu- 
luiun  of  PunnftylvaiKj  consistud  of  1,049,458  individuals, 
winch,  in  1^.3U,  bail  increased  to  1,346,233,  which  was  an 
iiicicase  of  mure  than  iti  per  cent.  In  the  last-mentioned 
year  there  were  nearly  30  persons  to  a  square  mile.  There 
were  then  40,315  persons  uf  colour  among  the  inhabilanla. 
The  population  is  very  unequally  distributed.  The  south- 
ea.sterii  region,  thouyb  it  forms  less  than  one-sixth  of  ili:; 
aiei.  contains  nearly  one  half  of  the  population,  ami  tbe 
north-western  region,  which  is  little  inoio  than  half  a?.  lai  j:;c 
as  the  mountain  region,  equals  the  latter  in  ixipulatt  jii.  In 
the  mountain  re;;ion  the  ponulatiott  to  a  Square  mile  hardly 
exceeds  12  individuals,  while  there  are  nearly  a  tuiudred  to 
a  square  mile  of  the  south-eastern  region. 

In  no  part  of  ihe  United  States  is  the  nuniher  of  German 
settlers  and  their  descendants  so  large  as  lu  i't:anb>Uaiua. 
There  are  districts  in  which  the  German  is  tho  prevailing 
language.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Germans  form  one-fourth 
of  the  population.  They  have  their  own  schools  and  insti- 
lutnms  of  education,  in  whieh  the  instruction  i.-i  given  in  the 
German  language.  A  ^;ie:it  number  of  German  newspapers 
are  printed.  Tlie  Germans  are  eilber  Calvinists  or  LuiiieT- 
ans.  The  native  tribes,  which,  m  the  middle  uf  the  last 
century  were  still  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
mountain  and  north-western  regionsi  have  enticoly  disap- 
peared. 

Maniifai^tures. — Pennsylvania  is  oi>e  of  the  most  manu> 
farturaig  of  tho  United  States.  Though  the  manufactures 
uf  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  stuffs  are  less  exleiisisu  tban 
those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  those  of  iron,  paper, 
and  glass  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.  The  iron 
manufactures  occupy  the  first  place.  They  are  chiefly  ill 
the  north-west  region,  at  Pittbburg,  Brownirille  on  the  Mo- 
nonij;ahe!a,  ;uul  some  other  (  laces.  One  of  th*  initiei|ial 
objects  IS  the  manufacture  of  steani  engines  fur  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  fbr  the  railways.  In 
iS30  not  less  than  one  hundred  steam-engines  were  made 
at  Pittsburg.  Next  to  this  are  suRat^mills  and  machinery 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  and  then  follows  a  loni;  list 
ofutensiU,  OA  stoves,  chain-cables,  mill  and  cross  ent  s.iws, 
spades  aud  shovels,  wood-M-row»,  sickles,  bamniei  s.  f^unK  ts, 
braziers'  rods,  door-locks.  Uitcbes,  knives,  razors,  and  various 
kinds  of  carpenters'  tools.  Tbe  finer  kinds  of  edge*loala,  as 
well  as  riHes  and  muaketiyare  not  made  to  so  great  an 
extent,  though  of  late  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  this 
branch  of  the  iron  manufacture.  Glass  ap|)ears  to  be  tlie 
second  mauui'actuirti  as  U>  auiuunt.  There  are  glaiis-huu^ua 
at  Pittsburg,  Brownsville,  and  near  Philadelphia,  and  great 
quantitiea  of  liiut-glas»,  domestic  glass,  window-glass,  and 
bottlea  are  made  and  sent  to  other  statea.  The  manufketuru 
of  paper  are  perhaps  almost  equal  in  value  to  those  of 
glass.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  there  were  numerous 
paper-mills,  and  the  number  has  now  {greatly  increasedi 
They  are  dispersed  over  tlic  more  inhabited  districts. 
Leather-making  is  also  a  considerable  branch  of  industry. 
The  largeat  Un-yards  are  at  Pittsburg,  but  they  are  nu- 
merous m  the  sinaller  towns  in  the  north-west  region.  In 
aevcnl  y  'nr-es  liats  are  made,  as  at  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
and  at  Ilia  liti'i  on  the  Schn\ Ikill,  and  al  fiedford  on  the 
Juniata.  There  are  .ilso  manufactures  of  sail-clulb,  ropes, 
stocking,  ]ioia.-<b,  tobacco,  earlhcnMaie,  china,  candles, 
coaches,  &c. 

Commerce.~l\io  produce  of  the  agriculture  and  manu- 
fketuring  industry  of  Pennsylvania  is  carried  to  the  other 

states  of  the  Union  or  to  foreif^n  countries  by  three  difl!ercnt 
routes.  Tbe  south  eastern  region  sends  its  products  by  the 
way  of  Philadelphia,  w  huh  is  tbe  only  seaport  in  the  state. 
[PHti.AO£Li*HiA.]  Though  at  present  a  complete  Ime  of 
communication  by  means  of  can&ls  and  nilroaids  exiita  be- 
tween the  south-oast  and  north-west  region^  the  greatar 
quantity  of  the  produce  of  tho  laat-menltoned  country  is  too 
heavy  lo  be  lran<portcU  about  500  nnle.s  in  such  a  manner. 
It  was  accordingly  formerly  sent  to  the  western  stales  by 
boats  an<l  smaller  vessels  which  navigated  the  Ohio  and 
Uississippi  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  from 
whieh  piacea  it  reached  the  place  of  consumption.  Bui 
since  the  cnnal  uniting  Pittsburg  and  Cleaveland  (the  port 
of  Ohio  on  Lake  Erie)  has  been  flnished,  a  oonsiderabte 
portion  of  the  ginnX^  pioduced  nn<l  made  in  the  north- 
western region  finds  its  way  into  the  slate  of  New  York,  and 
thaw  of  Maw  BngUind  thimig h  deavelsnd  and  the  Bria  ^' 
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Canal.  This  new  route  cannot  ftil  to  increase  in  a  very 
cotiaidurablc  degree  the  manufacturing  industry  of  that  part 
«f  Pfiiiisylvania. 

Pnlitical  Divisiont  and  Towns. — Pennsylvania  is  divided 
into  flfiy-one  cuunties.  The  scat  of  uo\eriitnunt  is  at  Har- 
ri»burg,  un  the  Su^^ui-hanna,  not  fur  from  the  place  where 
the  rivor  issues  from  the  mountaiuii.  It  is  well  laid  out. 
In  1830  it  contained  >t3U7  inhabitants,  but  it  can  only  rise  to 
imparlance  when  the  northern  district  is  well  inhabited  and 
culiivated.  Tbti  largest  town  of  the  state  is  Piiiladelphia. 
[Philadelphia.]  South-west  of  it,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  is  Chester,  with  16UI)  inhabitants,  and  a  guo<l  an- 
chorage. Easion,  likewise  on  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lehigh  river  and  the  commencement  of  the  l^his;li 
canal,  ia  a  thriving  placo,  with  more  than  30u0  inhabitants. 
Kcadin^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  place 
where  the  Union  canal  joins  the  Schuylkill  catiul.  i»  a  very 
thriving  place,  which  in  1&3U  hail  5o3l  inhabitants,  and 
hat  manufactures.  Lebanon,  on  the  Union  canal,  has  above 
2000  inhabitants.  Lancaster,  the  largest  place  in  the  south- 
east re{;ion  ne.tt  to  Philadelphia,  had,  in  IbJO.  7Gi«4  inhabit- 
ants moiitly  employed  in  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool,  iron,  leather,  liats,  ropes,  and  tobacco.  North  of  it  is 
Kphrata,  or  Dunkertown,  the  piincipal  hcttlement  of  the 
German  Anabaptisls,  who  have  e&tabli&hed  several  manu- 
factures of  linen,  wool,  p.iper,  parclmiont,  and  leather. 
Carlisle,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  Cumberland,  has  3uU0  inhabitants,  and 
a  college  called  Dickinson  College.  York  has  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  some  manufactures  on  a  small  scale,  with  an 
academy  for  Germans.  Gettysburg,  a  small  place,  ha.s  a 
coUcj^e  for  Lutheran  clergymen:  tn  its  vicinity  somo  silver- 
ore  was  found  in  I8'2G. 

None  of  the  towns  in  the  mountain  region  have  risen  into 
importance.  Sunbury  and  Northumberland,  as  well  as 
Wilkkimrrc,  are  advantageously  situated  on  the  Su.sque- 
hanna  canal;  and  Lewisiuwn  and  Huntingdon  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Erie  canal.  Bedford,  on  the  Juniata,  which  bci^ins 
to  be  navigable  at  this  place,  has  some  commerce,  and  manu- 
factures bats. 

The  most  important  place  in  the  north-west  region  is 
Pittsburg,  which  stands  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
conlliicncc  of  the  .•\lleghany  and  Mononi^ahela  rivers  wlieie 
the  navigation  of  the  Oliio  in  larger  boais  begins,  and  on 
the  silo  of  the  old  French  po<it  Fort  Duqucsiie.  It  is  the 
principal  point  through  which  ihu  traflic  between  the  coun- 
tries west  of  the  .Appalachian  Mountains  and  those  along  the 
Atlantic  is  carnu<l  on  by  land.  Besides  the  lino  of  com- 
raunicatiun  established  bycanuls  and  railroads,  an  excellent 
turni>iko-road  leads  througli  Marjland  to  Bultimuro  and 
"VVaahmRion.  The  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  Big  Beaver 
river,  and  the  canal  to  Cleuveland  in  Ohio,  increases  the 
great  advantages  possessed  by  this  place,  among  which  the 
most  important  arc  the  immense  beds  of  coal  which  sur- 
round the  town.  The  population  has  rapidly  increased. 
In  Ib'JU  It  was  ;  in  I&30,  12,3f.8,  exclusive  of  the 
suburb-*,  and  with  them,  22.433;  and  probably  it  is  at 
present  nearly  OO.OOO.  In  the  beginmng  of  I  &3j  ihere  were 
sixteen  foundries  and  engine-factories  on  a  large  scale,  be- 
sidci*  some  of  le*s  magniiudo;  nine  rollin;;-inills,  cutting 
t«o  Ions  of  naiU  and  rolling  eight  tons  of  iron  per  day ;  six 
cotton  fuctoi  ies,  having  -JO.OOO  spindles  and  1 )  6  power-looms ; 
six  extensive  white-lead  f.ictorios;  six  steam  saw  mills ;  four 
steam  grist-mills;  five  large  breweries;  ten  extensive  glass- 
works; and  upwards  of  ll>0  steam-engines  in  full  operation  ; 
besides  numerous  other  manufactures  in  iron,  wood,  and 
leathctr,  on  a  small  scale.  Brownsville,  on  the  Monon».:a- 
hela,  which  becomes  navigable  some  miles  higher  up,  is  a 
small  but  thriving  place,  wiih  some  iron-manufactures. 
Erie,  a  small  place  with  1  joo  inhabitants,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  is  a  port  of  entry,  but  has  little  commerce,  tho 
■urrounding  country  being  very  thinly  inhabited. 

E-lucation  and  lielifiion. — The  slate  has  nine  colleges,  five 
of  which  are  in  tho  eastern  pari  of  the  slate,  and  four  in  tho 
western.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Pliiladelpliia. 
has  an  academic  faculty  of  five  profe>sors,  and  a  medical 
faculty  of  nine  professors;  iti»lhe  largest  and  best  medical 
»cho<il  in  America.  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlibic,  has  fuur 
instructors,  and  a  library  of  7iiOO  volumes.  Lu  Fa\clle 
College,  at  Easton,  has  a  president  and  three  inofcs'sors. 
PcnnsyI\Tnua  College,  at  Gettysburg,  has  a  president  and 
fuur  piofessora.  Biisiol  Collcc;e  has  a  president  and  live  in- 
aUuclors.  Tho  Western  Univoisity,  in  the  northern  suburbs 


of  Pittsburg,  has  fuur  instructors.  Jefferson  CoUep,  n 
Cunon»burg,  has  a  president  and  six  profewrt,  «uh ; 
library  of  3.)00  volumes.  The  Jcfferiwn  Mwlical  Jk'tiw', 
w  hich  is  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  branch  of  ibit  iii»iuui.un,iti 
has  six  professors.  Washington  College,  at  \Vuhuig< 
has  seven  instructors,  and  a  library  of  I5UU  vgtume*.  AL<}- 
hany  College,  at  Mt-adville,  has  four  instructors, and  ilibrin 
of  8(J(J0  volumes.  None  of  these  instil utiont,  the  otiia: 
departments  excepted,  have  attained  a  Itigh  rtpuuiui, 
and  indeed  education  generally  is  far  leiis  an  object  vtpir 
pular  favour  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  the  Staiet  north (/ii 
in  Ib31  however  provi«iun  wa.-i  made  by  the  leKisbiuieb 
a  'common  school  fund,'  which  was  to  nrcutaulste unij £ 
amounted  to  100,000  dollars  a  year.  Bcililebvm.  a  llio- 
vian  settlement  on  tho  Lehigh,  is  the  seal  of  a  \tt)  iM-n-i- 
ful  hcminary  for  females.  As  to  the  inuiiifici'Ut  doDa:>.i..' 
Stephen  Guard  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  &ce  thai  :ittrz 

The  principal  sects  in  the  slate  are  Presb>  lerians  Ueil^ 
dists.  Baptists,  German  Refurined,  and  Epucopilini.  Is 
Quakers  arc  also  numerous  in  the  eastern  part  uflbcitiit 
and  the  Roman  CalholiC:>  in  every  part.  Alarg«ptnif 
the  population  of  Penns)lvania,  espcnally  in  ihu  luU'illfUC 
western  districts,  are  Germans;  they  retain  the  u>««fii« 
language,  and  a  considerable  number  of  iiewt])a|i(ii t 
German  are  printed  and  circulated  in  the  stale. 

History  and  ConAtitutum. — The  first  seilletncnbtabi 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Buy  were  ma<le  b)  ilieSse4l«iaii!i. 
Though  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the  Pallet, GwUni 
Adolplius  sent  a  amall  culuny  to  this  part  of  .\ujorii;»,<Iiij 
KCltled  on  Chesapeake  Bay.    But  his  ailenliuD  «»iU 
diverted  from  it  by  tho  wars  in  Germauv.  WlienCLs^I 
was  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  the  Duteli  bad  i1((Im! 
against  him,  they  took  pos»ession  of  the  Sveditb 
in  1658,  and  kept  il.  but  were  obliged  to  cede  it  to  (be L|- 
hsh  in   1G64.     Several  dispcrAcd  seltlemeti!*  ii«il  >^ 
formed  along  both  sides  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  lu*  f:--^''^ 
wasgraiiled  by  Charles  11.  in  IGhl  to  William  Peno.vi.'O 
sidered  il  just  to  buy  from  the  original  pos!s«.<»on,tbeb<I.u 
what  had  been  granted  by  the  king  of  England.  lol'^^ 
founded  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  and  frauietlswikWu'i* 
whi<  h  was  conlirmod  by  an  assembly  of  the  }>eopli:«:Clii»» 
in  Dcreiuber,  lOtsi.    The  humane  priiiciplci  on  »iiit!i 
constitution  and  laws  of  Penn  were  ba»td,  auricifi ai*^ 
rous  colonists  to  this  country  from  mo»t  paitiofE^ 
especially  from  Germany.   Tliey  all  sellle<l  li««e«*"«* 
south-east  region,  whilst  the  Indians  remained  in  cw' 
turbed  possession  of  the  norlh-wesl  region.  TbeF.tvs 
advancing  from  Canada,  gut  possession  of  this  bucicvUiJ 
and  built  Fort  Duquesno  in  I7j2.    Tin*  forti«»» 
Pittsburg  after  il  w.-is  taken  by  the  Brilub.  IniD»»» 
the  colonials  w  ho  inhabited  the  couulrv  near  tbcnw"''* 
suflered  much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indiam. 
taken  part  with  ihe  French.    In  1774  ll»e  dclen«if> 
colonics  assembleil  in  Piiiladelphia,  declared  si*:-'*  * 
right   of  the    English   parliament  to  lax  lbs  i***^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  declaraiion 
and  in  1776  the  representatives  of  the  ihirieeo  «t«'«»*'' 
clared  their  independence.    The  seat  of  the  itivn^  P"*"*" 
niont  was  at  Philadelphia  tdl  ISOd,  when  it  «s*nfiM'«'^ 
Washington.    Tlie  constitution  uf  Penn  was  amtii^-- 
ral  limes,  and  remodelled  in  177  7,  aficr  ilie  iletU-i'*' * 
independence.   The  Inst  alteration  was  in  IS**'-  Aco^'» 
to  ihis  constitution,  the  legi>lalure  cousi*:*  ^'^  1*"*^ 
a  House  of  Uc]>resentalives  and  a  Senate.  The  nam* 
representatives  is  100.    They  are  elected  ljr  ow  • 
all  persons  who  are  twent)-oue  years  of  nge.  wboJ^JT 
sided  two  years  within  the  state,  and  have  paid  ' 
number  of  senator*  is  thiriy-lhree.   Tlicy  a.e 
four  years,  in  districts,  by  the  same  pcr>on*  wbosre?!'-'^^ 
to  elect  the  representatives:  one-fourth  are aniiuttlly^"'^^' 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governur.*bji*<'^J 
by  the  citizens  for  three  years  and  may.  if  re 
hibolFice  nine  years  out  oJ  twelve.    Penniyl""'*  "'.^^ 
two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  lwenty->ix  uieuib«i» i* ' 
House  of  Representatives  at  W-ashiiigtun.  ,  ,  .> 

(Darl.)'s  I'iewnfthe  United  SMef :  Pi tk i n'i  i^'-" ^ 
ricw  "/'the  Commerce  of  the  Vaittd  Slulf*; 
count  <\f  Lfink:'t  Expedition  tu  the  ItocMyM  wilaint- 
inii's  Sitrrative  of  Long's  hx}  edition  to  tht  ^'^'^'^  ". 
Peter's  lUvrr ;  Wooil  s  Two  Years'  ite»dinct  w  i"*' 
Counlrif,  London,  \t>ll\  Sic.) 
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PKNKITH.  [Cl'MBERLAKD.] 

PENKYN,  a  corponito  town  in  the  pariah  of  Gluvias,  in 
the  astdifisiun  of  the  hundrad  ofKerdvr.  in  the  cuuuty 
j(  C  )m«al1.  iin  miles  from  the  Pttst-offlee.  London,  by  iho 

Falrii'Milh  oikI  Kxptcr  rn.iil  route,  wliirh  is  by  (In-  smith- 
iPC-tern  railwny  lKi-Lii>4>iaWc,  and  ihcucc,  liy  r  'atl.  timiugh 
^nilover,  Sali^l)i;i y.  Ilxetcr,  Launceston,  an<i  llixliiim. 

Pcurjn  was  matlo  a  markt;t-town  A.n.  1 -'.">'>  and  was  in- 
KMrponiedbf  Jamesl.  It  was  garrisoned  L  >  L  i  irU-^I.  in  the 
Rest  civil  vrnr,  and  surrendered  to  Fairfax,  March,  iri46 
rhe  toTm  is  about  two  milet  from  Falmouth,  at  the  end  of 
>nf  of  the  inlet*  of  Falmouth  Ilarhout.  It  is  built  on  a 
ow  lull  projcctiiic  eastward  into  the  iiikt  and  dividing  it 
nfo  two  navigable  branches.  At  the  point  between  these 
rancbea  is  the  public  ausyt  from  which  place  the  main 
Ircet  of  the  town  gradually  rises  aloiigthe  ridire  of  the  hill 
)  lU  western  c\1'..  niily.  m  lu  tl  nn  half  a  mile  in  length, 
;iving  other  mj  .oS  and  l.uics  branching  off  into  the  val- 
'ys  on  each  suit".  The  t\vo  navigable  bi  •.ni'  lu^s  uf  ihe  mUt 
•im  Falmouth  Harbour  allow  a  commodious  space  for 
diarf*.  and  liicic  is  a  ronsidcrablc  trade  carried  on  between 
'ettrvn  and  the  populousminingdistrictof  Redruth.  There 
I  an  cpi-onpal  chapel,  and  Mveral  dissenting  places  of  wor- 
liip.  The  area  of  the  municipal  bor  uj^h  r  )nipr;'>e>  CO  sta 
ate  acres.  In  1H.11  it  contained  59s  iDh  ilnied  Imuscs,  aitd 
>  1«33,  722  {Muniriyiil  Corporation  Bmnid  triet  ]'ernrt)\ 

10  populaliim,  in  1 8.11.  was  .152 1,  a  small  part  agriciiliural. 
lie  buildings  of  the  town  extend  beyond  the  borough  limits 
ito  tho  pari-hcs  of  Gluvias  and  Budock.  The  trade  con- 
fls  in  the  exportation  of  granite  (which  is  considerable 
id  inn  1  isini^),  and  in  the  importation  of  corn  and  flour 
rthe  supply  of  the  surrounding  district.  There  are  colour- 
orks,  corn-mills,  breweries,  and  numerous  nhops.  There  is 
weekly  market,  and  there  are  fire  caitle-fairs  in  the  year. 
The  borouefa  retnmed  two  members  to  partiament  from 
ic>  time  of  .Tames  I.  By  the  Reform  and  Bmndnry  Art«; 
ilinouth  was,  for  parliamentary  purposes,  umti-d  wnli  it. 
lie  number  of  votes  in  the  year  1835-6  was,  fur  tlu-  iiniit  d 
r  :gb,  ($32.  The  council,  by  tho  Municipal  Reform 
!,  eonaiataof  4  aldermen  and  12  couneilton,  but  the  bo- 

agb  was  not  to  have  a  commi«sioti  of  the  peace  execpt  on 
•fiti'on  and  grunt.  An  enlaru'ement  of  its  municipal 
Mjudary  is  proposed  in  the  Commissioners'  '  Hrpoi  t.'  Pen- 
ti  is  a  chapelry  or  perpetual  curacy  in  the  vicarage  of 
'uvius. 

Tbero  were,  in  1833.  in  the  borough,  one  infant««ehool. 
lb  CO^trls  and  40  bovs;  one  national  sehool.  with  13o 

f»;  nine  oilier  day-schooh,  with  ?17  cliildren  of  both 
ite<;  two  boarding  schools,  witli  77  cluldrfti :  and  thre« 
unlay  schools,  with  305  cbildn  n  i>f  Ixith  soms.  In  tli  it 
rt  of  Gluvias  parish  which  is  not  included  in  tiie  limits  of 
cbnrougli  there  were  three  day-schools;  one,  a  national 
hool,  with  1.1'  boys,  and  two  otheta  with  42  children;  and 
e  Sunday-school,  with  150  children. 
PENSA  is  nn  extensive  {government  of  Rusm.i  in  Asia, 
ucb,  after  havinc  formed  a  province  of  tin-  Khiiuaic, 
>;rc.it  goN n  .;tii'-nt  of  Kasan,  was  erected  h\\.>  a  separate 
vcmmcnt  iu  1780.  In  1796  it  was  united  with  the  po- 
mroent  of  SaratolF,  from  which  it  was  again  separated  in 
01  by  tho  Kmpcror  Alexander.  It  is  bounded  on  tho 
rth  bv  Nischuei-NovoKorod.  on  the  east  by  Simbirsk,  on 
0  H>uih  by  Saratoff.  and  on  the  south-wc-»t  and  west  by 
imU  tff.  It  lies  between  53'  and  54"  N.  lat„  and  between 
*  Jij'  ami  l.>"  20'  E.  long.  Tlie  surface  is  slightly  tindii- 
ting,  end  the  general  character  of  the  country  it  a  plain. 

11  watered  br  nnmeroiw  rivers,  but  most  of  them  are 
latlandn'^f  nnv?<^  ible.  Ttio  mo<t  iiniiortarit  riviTS  nro  flio 
'lira  and  the  Mokclia.  The  .Suura,  wliU'h  risess  iii  Saiatotl', 
iters  Pensa  to  the  south  of  tho  chief  town,  traverses  the 
»tem  part  of  tho  government,  and  enters  Simbirsk.  Tlio 
okcha  riFcs  in  the  government  itself,  waters  the  north>east 
rt  of  it,  a:i  1  after  running  northwards  turns  to  the  west, 
I'i  cniiris  tlio  i^ovemment  of  Tambolf.  The  government 
mains  six  htnall  lakes.  The  climate  is  temperate  iukI 
ry  agreeable  m  summer,  but  the  winter  is  rather  cold ; 
«  sky  is  clear  and  the  air  very  healthy. 

Tile  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces,  without  ma- 
=:re,  flue  crops  of  wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  oats^  whieh  not 
>ly  supply  i!  i-^  required  for  the  home  consumption. 
Jt  a  considumblc  ovorplu*  for  exportation.  Hemp  and 
IX  flourish,  and  tlu-  iiii>'!i^  produce  AX  kinds  of  vege 
kbiei.    Tobacco  and  hops  arc  not  growu.  and  potatoes 


only  here  niid  there.  Tho  inTiaMt;itits  '.rvow  ajt]  Ic-.  ])o.irs, 
an<l  cbeiric6.  but  pny  little  alicntion  to  iheiu.  Wiid  ber- 
ries of  various  kind*  are  extremely  pk-niiful.  The  forests 
are  of  vast  extent,  but,  as  we  have  observed  in  other  pro- 
vinces of  Russia,  the  most  extravagant  wa^te  Itns  been  eom- 
miiled  on  them.  Firs  are  rare  in  the  forests,  which  consist 
chieJiy  of  the  oak.  the  beech,  tho  birch,  and  the  older. 
Tlitrc  drc  siiU  wild  dier  and  a  great  quantity  of  game, 
but  (ho  fur-bcaniijT  animals  have  dnnppeanvl.  The 
chief  occupations  uf  tlie  inhabitants  are  grazing  and 
agriculture,  and  the  Mordwins  in  particular  have  great 
quantities  of  bees.  The  fisheries  are  of  little  iniportatice. 
The  mineral  kiir^'ilora  furnishes  a  lifilo  ir 'ii.  viM  il.  sul- 
phur, and  mtlUioiies.  The  population  and  extent  of  this 
Kovernroent  have  been  varicu>.ly  staled.  Dr.  Schubert 
(18.15)  gives  it  an  extent  of  I6.1U0  square  miles,  and  only 
<t7U,000  inhabitants,  in  wbicth  he  has  probably,  by  an  over- 
sight, taken  the  number  of  mules,  who  alone  are  r.ian!i  1  ii 
most  of  the  governments.  But  M.  Koppen,  memU  i  v.f  the 
academy  of  sciences,  who  is  employed  under  the  ministerof  the 
domains  of  the  empire,  has  just  published  a  very  remarkable 
memoiron  the  populationoftlie  Russian  empirei'n  183$,wbidi 
is  not  only  the  latest  but  probably  tbemoatcomet  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Heatalesthe  population  of  Pensa  at  4  8S,«!2 1  males 
and  .'02.779  females  (total  1)88,400);  and  the  tt  rritorial  ex- 
icnt  at  J  t.l^;?  square  mdes,  divided  into  ten  circles.  The 
great  nnijoiity  o(  tlu:  it)  habitants  are  Russians  of  tho  Greek 
cinireh,  with  whom  some  Cossacks  are  blended,  but  there 
are  also  Mordwins  (about  15,000  nalesX  mostly  converted 
to  Christianity;  andKasBnTartars(9000males),'whoarc  still 
Mohammedans.  The  very  few  followers  of  Schamunism 
arc  among  the  Mordwins. 

There  arc  fcw  manufactures,  pi  operly  so  called,  on  a  targe 
scale.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  twelve  of  cloth,  seven  of 
soap,  three  of  glass,  six  of  beet-root  sugar,  besides  thirty- 
four  tan-yards,  &e.  But  the  eouniry-pcople  manufacture 
cnnr-'c  linen  and  "oolloa  cloth,  and  all  kinds  of  art;rl.'S  f  »r 
tlu'.r  ow  n  use.  'i'lu  ro  h  a  manufactory  of  blunkets  and 
c-ariK'ts  at  tlio  vill  i^o-  uf.Iela.  The  disfdling  of  brandy  is 
carr.erl  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  trade  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land,  especially  with  Nischiiei-Novogoiod. 
Annual  itiirs  are  held  at  Pensa,  Nischnei-I»nio(l',  and 
Saransk.  The  exports  are  eorn,  flour,  brandy,  soap,  wax, 
honey,  potashes,  wool,  auil-bloth,  carpets,  blankets,  wooden 
ware,  &c. 

With  respect  to  public  instruction.  Pensa  is  under  the 
tmiversity  of  Kasan.  but  tho  schook  are  few  in  number. 
1  lie  only  printing-office  belongs  to  the  crown.  There  are  in 
the  government  619  churehes,  of  which  11  are  cathedrals, 
five  monks*  convents,  and  one  nuunt  ry.  The  Tartar  mosques 
arc  to  the  iiiiraher  of  70.  of  which  -13  arc  of  the  first  cbss. 

Pensa,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  huiU  on  an 
eminence  at  the  conflux  of  the  Peu!>a  and  the  Soura,  in 
63°  7'  N.  iat.  and  44**  E.  lotig.,  46&  miles  from  Moscow. 
Tt  was  foanded  in  1066,  and  is  a  flourishmg  town,  with 
lu.inufirtnr;  >  i  f  leather  and  sonjs,  in  v.hich.  and  in  corn, 
thcic  is  a  briik  trade.  Pensa  is  u  bi.bhu)>*s  see,  and  has  a 
gymnasium,  a  seminary,  two  convents,  to  each  of  which  two 
chuiches  arc  attached ;  seven  other  churches,  and  a  cathe- 
dral. The  houses  arc  all  of  wood,  and  the  population 
1 1,000.  The  capitals  of  the  other  nine  districts,  though  not 
very  interestin;?,  arc  pretty  considerable:  the  principal  are 
N  ;^chnei-I>lmofl^  ("000  inhabitants),  where  a  great  mrmal 
Idir  is  held  from  the  1st  to  tho  16th  of  July:  the  chief 
articles  sold  are  If  itliei-,  furs,  wax.  drugs,  and  colonial  pro- 
duca :  and  Saraunk.  at  the  couUux  of  the  Saiangu  and  the 
Insara.  It  has  nearly  9000  inhabitants,  nine  ehurches.  two 
(Mthedrals,  and  a  convent  of  monks.  It  is  »  vury  thriving 
liiilc  town. 

( S'^iiiiiidilin,  La  Hiisu''  et  la  Poli^Df  ;  Horfchclmann. 
Handburh  ,  lunui:!.  Hetse  nach  Sibiiieni  RuttianOJkiiU 
Jotirnnls. ) 

PENSACO'LA.  [Flokipa] 

PENSION,  an  annual  sum  granted  by  tlie  state  to  nn 

ind)vi<lual.  llie  grounds  upon  which  |>eiisioiis  arc  ^rnuti  d 
by  the  state  differ  according  to  tho  nature  of  the  govora- 
racnt.  In  a  monarchy  tho  services  rendered  to  the  sove- 
reign by  those  who  surround  his  person  will  recommend 
tiiem  as  fitting  objects  of  reward:  where  a  mixed  form  of 
government  prevails,  attempts  will  be  made  to  establish 
some  standard  of  reward  independent  of  personal  bias  or 
i-ai:.rui'.  la  this  coun'.ry  the  tlistrroutmn  of  ]>l•n^ljns  is  y 
now  almost  entirely  subject  to  the  conlrolof  the  legi&la^ 
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ture;  tut  tbe  following  notio*  viU  show  that  per^vcring 
snd  lonK-eonttbttedi  eflTorto  have  been  neeessary  to  place  it 
upon  llii!>  footing. 

Before  ihe  reijin  uf  Quccii  Aaiic,  lliu  kinys  df  Eiipland 
alicnakd  or  i:irumbereil  tlieir  herLnlit::n  imssf^siotis  at 
pleasure,  and  the  courts  of  law  suslauteti  ihetn  tii  the  c\cr- 
dift  of  this  power.  In  1690-91.  ChicrJu:ttico  Trcby,  in 
moiirer  lo  the  oly«etion  that  lueh  Po*er  might  load  to  the 
dettruetioD  of  the  reirenue,  mitl.  'Tbia  might  be  some  rea- 
son to  induce  llie  making  uf  aii  U':'t  of  parliament  in  restrain 
the  king'a  }>owci-  uf  alienuiion ;  but  since  here  the  parlia- 
ment has  llioiight  fit  lo  give  the  king  such  a  power,  we 
ought  to  acquieaoe  and  submit  to  it.'  {State  Triait,  voL 
xiv.,  p.  30.)  By  the  1  Anne,  e.  7,  the  right  of  burtbea* 
iog  the  revenue  of  tbe  erown  with  improvident  grants, 
to  the  injury  of  the  successors  of  the  throne,  was  materially 
abridged,  "this  statute,  aflvr  r.  ■  i?iiig  tliat  '  the  iieccssary 
cxjwnscs  of  supporting  tho  crown,  or  the  greatest  part  of 
them,  were  l  imicily  defrayed  by  a  land  rvveime,  which 
bath  from  lime  to  time  bran  ti»}Nured  and  dimioiahed  by 
the  gninta  of  former  king*  and  qoeena  «t  thia  realm,*  enaeia 
that  IK'  ^iniit  i  f  manor?,  lan^ls  Stc  shall  l>e  made  by  the 
crown  1\\>M  am!  nfier  llie  .ij;h  of  March,  1702,  beyond  the 
term  of  Ibiriy-oiii'  \eiirsor  for  \\ircv  liws,  resfr\ iii>,'  u  tea- 
Konablo  rent.  As  this  clause  applied  only  lo  the  land 
revenue,  it  w  a«  enacted  by  another  dauae  that  no  portion  of 
otluir  brancbea  of  revenue,  aa  tin  eseiaa^  poat-offlce,  &c., 
chould  be  atienahio  by  the  crown  bqrond  the  life  of  the 
Migning  kin^.  On  ti  e  :ic-ri  .ssion  of  George  III.,  in  l  unsi- 
deration  of  the  burreitdci'  ot  the  larger  branchui,  of  tho  i 
hereditary  revenue,  a  civil  li>^t  was  hcttled  on  hi»  majesty,  I 
amounting  uriginaily  to  SUO.UOO/..  and  aAerwards  increased 
to  900.000/.,  on  which  the  peoHians  were  charged.  There 
^cre  no  limits,  except  the  Civil  Li^t  itself,  within  which  tbe 
grant  of  pensions  was  eonfine<1;  and  at  variouis  limes,  when 
deb;->  on  lhi>  li-t  lin  1  a;  riiuiulated,  parliaiiiiiit  vottil  cnIl^i- 
derable  auin^  (Sir  Henry  raraelt,  in  bis  work  on  '  Financial 
Reform,'  says  'some  millions')  for  their  discharge.  In  Fe- 
bnurvt  17iiO,  during  tbe  adminiitraiion  of  Lord  North, 
Mr.  Burke  introduced  bit  bill  for  the  better  leeurily  of  the 
independence  of  parliament  and  iher  conoTniral  rL'fi  rrnatio:! 
of  liie  civil  and  other  cttablishmenis.  l;i  this  bill  it  wiis 
recited  that  ihe  p -nsuiu  lists  were  excessive,  and  tliat  a 
custom  prevailed  of  granting  pensions  on  a  private  list 
during  bis  majesty's  pleasure,  uu  ler  colour  that  in  some 


I  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  divulge  the  names  of  per- 
sons on  the  said  liKta,  by  means  of  wnieh  much  secret  and 

•Luij,"  lous  corruption  may  be  hcnafter  jjra^  tisLd.  Mr. 
BuiUb  proposed  to  reduce  the  English  peusii>it  hat  to  a 
maximum  of  60,U00/.,  but  the  bill,  as  pa^ised,  fixed  it  at 
96.UU0/.  Tbia  act  (22  Geo.  111.,  c  )  asserted  the  princi- 
ple ttiat  distress  or  desert  ought  to  be  considered  as  rcgu- 
latiriL;  the  fiituro  giants  of  such  pensions,  and  that  jiarlia- 
moiit  iiii  l  a  full  right  lo  he  informed  in  respect  to  this 
oxercise  of  Ihe  prerogative,  in  t.ulcr  to  eiisuie  aiid  enforce 
the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  cruwu.  Mr.  Barkc\< 
speech  on  introducing  his  hill  will  be  found  in  the  tiiird 
volume  of  bis  *  Works,'  ed.  1815. 

Up  to  this  lime  tbe  Civil  List  pensions  of  Ireland,  the 
pensions  cinrged  on  the  lioieditiiry  revenues  of  Scotland, 
and  the  peniiions  charged  on  Ihe  4^  per  cent  duties,  had  not 
been  rc>;ulalod  by  parliament. 

In  Ireland  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  was  used 
aa  a  means  of  extensive  political  corruption,  the  English 
act  of  1  Anne,  alreadv  cited,  not  being  applicable  to  Ireland. 
In  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  secretary  of  state,  made  in 
ilie  Ti:-h  Huu>e(tf  Commons,  in  June,  ir'.»3.  he  siuu  >]  tlmt 
the  ^loss  aiuiuai  hereditary  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  7b  i.i;27l.,  reduced  by  various  charges  to  275,102/.  only; 
that  the  disposition  of  this  revenue  was  in  tbe  bands  of  the 
king;  that  *  bis  letters  and  seals  were  the  e«ly  authority 
for  using  it,  and  the  only  voucher  allowed  hy  \ho  Coinnii? 
Kioners  of  Aecouhls  and  by  the  House  of  Coraiuuus  and 
that  th^•lo  \va>  no  Board  of  Treasury  executing  their  funo- 
tions  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  The  Irish  parlia- 
ment, in  17:i7.  had  come  to  a  unanimous  lesoiation, 
*  That  the  grantin.^  of  so  much  of  tbe  public  revenue  in 
pensioiM  is  att  improvident  disposition  of  the  revenue,  an 
injury  to  the  crown,  and  dt  tiimenlal  to  the  pou|ilc.'  The 
Irish  pensions  then  a;iioun!.jd  lo  40,000/  :  in  lv.o  years  ufu  r 
the  above  lesiolutu.n  wa,  passed,  an  addition  of 'ifi, 000/.  \n  as 
made  to  them;  aud  in  177B  they  were  nearly  double  the 

qounl  at  which  tbey  stood  in  1747.  lu  1787  Imv*  vm 


refused  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  limit  tlie  amount  of  yaam, 
and  to  disable  persons  holding  pensions  tar  a  tcnaorrm. 

or  during  pleasure,  fiom  sitiiiig  and  vnt.rij;  m 
Mr.  Forbes,  \n1io  moved  liiu  bill,  stnte'l  ihul  '  it  '.^i, 4|irif. 
ticeani  »u;^  cerlaiii  ineiiibers  ui  t!ie:i;ou-f  tu  w  iiuiti  t>CTis!'.«, 
had  been  granted,  to  carry  liiem  into  tbe  tturket  aul  a 
po>o  them  for  sale.'  In  1790  Mr.  Forbet  again  oloT«ir^ 
solution-;,  stating  '  that  the  Pension  List  aoieuuiiii  h 
101,000/.,  exclusive  of  military  pensions;  that  the  nuns4 
of  pel. Mulls,  civil  and  military,  sinco  Fihrui'.rv,  |7tiv 
been  ;  and  that  ruaity  of  these  pc:i.i>t}n}  hs<l  iir.a 

granted  to  members  of  )>arliamcnt  during  the  pkiui-tuf 
the  crown.'  These  resolutions  were  not  adopted.  In  ihl, 
when  the  whole  pol  icy  of  the  Irish  government  mw  cLiagd 
among  other  beuefinal  meastires  inttddtieed  and  i«wh 
mended  on  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieuienanl  VMi 
to  limit  the  anioui-.t  of  ptiia  ons  aud  l.i  increase  the  r^ 
sponsibilily  •>!  the 'J'rc.i-ury.  wlut  li  was  passed  inUuli-: 
By  lhi-4  act  i  ?}  (Jt  o.  Ill  ,  r  3  i,  Irish  statutes)  the  fetwM 
on  tbe  Civil  List  in  Ireland  were  limited  to  SO,(KNIi^iiliitiii 
a  sum  of  l?00l.  only  to  be  granted  until  soeh  rodurtiww 
ofTi'f  ti'  l.  nranl?i  1il1<1  durinji  il.e  plcnsiae  cf  tliefwx 
and  oonverlt  d  ni'.o  i^ranls  lor  life  lo  lliui^aine  paiUc»iai1i' 
the  hiiue  aiiiouni,  Mere  exempted  fiotu  the  limitilKJi-^ 
the  act.  This  act  carried  into  effect  a  suimoderof  tiic  i» 
dilary  revetiues  for  iIm  )ih  «f  the  king,  and  lb  pn^ 
eiple  of  appropriatine  money  hf  pvdiameniar}  au;Mr 
These  restraints  on  the  crown  were  not  boveYcr  iroit  .< 
eiliciency  to  those  contained  in  the  English  itatulcc'f.Vi • 
At  the  time  of  the  act  of  33  Geo.  III.  being  pa»>cd, ik lo 
pensions  amounted  to  )  24,000/.,  and  the  amount  va> 
reduced  to  60.000/.  until  isi4.  By  tbe  I  Geo.  IV.,e.  i.d. 
Irish  Pension  List  was  further  radoead(oW,00>il.iwsaiB 
exceeding  1200/.  to  be  made  in  any  one  year  tmlil  ttti* 
was  so  reduanl. 

The  sln:ute  of  1  ,\iii)e,  liav  ing  been  ]iab  cJ  |rl  t'-'-* 
Union,  did  not  aliect  Scotland  ;  and  peiisjons  mietaKi- 
ingly  granted  by  the  crown  for  lib  or  for  lives, in  f'Ovtv^- 
or  in  rerersion,  without  restriction  in  aipottnt  «  »  u 
duration  of  the  grant ,  other  than  the  amount  of  tbtrfiriK* 
and  i!ir  claims  and  biudetis  already  up  n  tbeui.  Bj'i' 
io  Geo.  ill.,  e.  3,  the  (inuciple  ol  parliauieni.'uy  inleritf«W 
was  establi.shed  in  reference  to  the  hereditars  n  n'*" 
Seotland,  tho  amount  of  the  pensions  wis  wiiiH^ 
2$,IIO0l.,  and  no  more  than  800/.  was  lo  be  granted  m  in' 
year  untd  such  reduction  waseflected.  At  tbisptf^^ 
Civil  List  pensions  of  Scotland  amounted  to39,3??'-^ 
the  1  Geo.  IV'.,  c.  1,  the  iK-rcditaiy  rt^iuues  i.f  SKsi* 
were  placed  to  the  account  of  the  consohdattd  (vui 

Csrtain  duties,  called  the  four  and  a  bslf  per  ceut.^>J''' 
were  not  withdrawn  from  the  private  control  of  tbe 
until  1830,  when  they  were  surrendered  by  Wi^n  n." 
Iiis  life,  the  )>ensions  then  chart'cilde  uj-nn  them  ffla'iMjS 
li.i\al>!e.    On  tho  accession  of  the  late  kin^  (Wiu.i" 
there  was  noiliini,'  therefoie  i.>  prevent  the  I'cnsii.'.i l--' 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  being  conwlid»tci- 
this  was  eflected  by  1  VVm.  IV..  c.  26.  which  aUo  iiui!<l ' 
vision  for  their  rod'ttetkni,  on  the  c.vpiratiou  of  tfiiftH 
osu,  firom  an  amount  of  145,760/.  net,  to  a  futurensiiv^ 
sum  of  75.000/,    The  Pension  List  for  EngUu'i 
period  74,200/.  net ;  Scotland,  23,650/. :  Ireland,  4r.s^«i 

In  1830  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
thrown  on  tbe  question  of  referring  the  Civil  Li»t(*hi^'!^ 
pr  ises  the  Pension  I  Jst )  to  a  tieleet  oommiltee,  Sir  B<sr}  1^ 
nell's  motion  to  that  effect  l)ct;\!:  carried  by  233ag»it»'^* 

In  Februarj-,  1631,  in  order  to  deCnc  with  gre»trt F 
c.sion  tliO  class  of  ]lel^ons  to  whom  the -iJin  P*"** 
ought  to  be  confineil,  Loid  Allhorp,  1  ii.iiic(^lkirof  itf'' 
chequer  (now  Earl  Spencer),  moved  rcsHhiiK  ii*  to  ti;  > 
lowing  effect,  which  vrcra  egreed  to  by  (be  U^uo^ 
mons:— 'That  it  is  the  bounden  duly  of  the  fo«^"- 
ail\  iscrs  of  ilic  cro\\n  to  recomin  o.  d  tohisMajrstyfcrfi»^ 
uf  pc.isigiis  oa  the  Civil  List  such  persons  only 
claims  on  the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  bv  their  l^'"  " 
services  to  the  crown,  by  the  performance  of  «iut!c»io  'W- 
lie,  or  by  tbeir  useful  discoveries  io  science  and  biij'^^ 
in  lileraturo  and  the  arts,  have  merited  ihegraciavtciw*'^;* 
tion  of  iheir  sovereign     '  '  "    -  •  —..«<•». 

On  tl:t>  accession 

of  pensions  was  agair.    ,   

the  House  of  Coiiimon,H,  appomled  lo  inquijc  nitutl"' 
List,  recommended,—'  That  in  place  of  ittom^'^. 
7i,ml.  §»  Civil  List  pensionf,  her  Mijesly  iIukw 


i  arts,  have  merited  ihegraciavtcw>*^; 
ign  and  ihc  gratitude  of  lbe»e"'»'^ 
I  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  \s31,\ht  ^^  VJ 
in  considered  ;  and  a  select  ccn'i'"  ' 
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vercil  to  grant  in  every  year  new  pensions  on  llio  Civil 
(  iv  the  amouut  of  I'iWl  ,  tl>^'-<-'  [wnsiuus  to  be  granted 
strict  cooformity  with  ibc  re3olution»  of  the  llou^^c-  uf 
II  nun*.,  of  Fil)ruary,  1834.'  These  views  were  adopUidby 
il  jusc,  .ii:d  iinboditHl  in  t!i©  I  Vic.  c.  2,  iho  word*  of 
rcsululiJii  ij«-ing  introduced  into  the  Act.  S"ii.e.>  the 
e»MOU  of  Queen  Victoria,  still  greater  force  liai*  been 
»ii  to  the  Bpirit  of  the  Act,  in  consequence  of  the 
jintucndatioM  of  »  Mlect  eominiitee  ut  the  Ilou^e 
Commuus,  appointed  in  tX;c«iDber.  Ib37,  to  inquire 
V  far  tijo  pen*. i  11,^  chi  g-d  on  the  Civil  as 
led  on  the  acccbsiun  of  William  IV.,  ought  lu  he  coii- 
ied,  'lutving  due  regard  to  the  Just  claim:,  uf  the  |>ai  iic» 
I  (o  0ctmtnay  ia  the  public  exiwnduuiv.'  Hiiscomniitlec, 
IT  a  searching  and  protracted  inquiry  into  the  merits  of 
li  rase  on  llic  Peiis-,n»  List,  recomiwendoil  t!ie  iinnio  liatc 
f>euiion  of  several  p4!a!iion!<,  to  be  le^rauu-d  uu  ihe  u&pon- 
hty  of  tlie  ^vernment, should  the  circumstances  of  the 
titis  render  it  neceiMry ;  others  they  cunsiderod  should 
»rmine  at  an  earlier  period  than  specilied  in  the  ori' 
A  grant:  and  for  >  i  i'  lensions,  they  con«i(1rrcd,it 
ulvisabtc  lu  makeaii)  iu.\iii'  provision.  In  iheu  Rujiort, 
;;tl  July,  lb3S,  the  commitloe  recommended  that  in  the 
a  of  all  future  Civil  Li»t  p«n»ons.  the  reasons  and  mo- 
M  of  the  ;;rant  should  be  set  forth  in  the  warrant  of  up- 
iliuetit ;  that  in  penaions  granted  for  aerTMOe  to  oihers 
n  the  individual  by  whom  the  services  were  rendered,  caro 
u'ti  bi.-  lakcn,  it  llicrc  |  eiiMuns  arc  •jraiitc'l  for  younger 
>.  '<1k\1  i3,  to  the  sons  or  diiu;;hter8  of  the  individual  cnii- 
1  lu  ihu  pension.that  no  undue  increase  of  charge  should  be 
io ;  and  that  such  granta  should  be  avoided,  except  under 
f  peculiar  circunistanc'es :  they  reeominendfid  also  that 
.sions  for  the  i. .lief  of  distress  should  be  grantt<l  oiilv  on 
condition  of  ihcir  cowing  when  the  circumstances  oi  the 
ties  luj  loii;^fr  toquito  their  continuance;  that  all  pen- 
Msbuuld  bo  held  liable  to  deduction  or  suspeaaiou  in  the 
int  of  the  partiee  being  appointed  to  office  in  the  public 
vice;  that  under  no  cirtuiiistiiucfb  ihoiiM  the  mi-ri;  cijui- 
ation  of  poverty  wiih  iliu  hciedilary  rank  uf  lliu  pLvra^u 
i-'niiMilLMud  as  n  jusiilicalitdi  i>faji,iaiil  oC  ]iL'ii!i;uii.  Tlic 
am  It  tee  aiso  recommended  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
siblo  doubt  or  milCODccpt ion  hereafter,  enacinienlit 
•uld  be  made  w  ith  retpect  to  the  Irish  and  Scotch  revenue 
ilugous  to  those  contained  in  the  Pluglish  statute  of 
inne. 

.t  appears  from  a  tablo  lu  tliu  lleport  of  the  Select  Cotn- 
ttee  on  Pensions  (No.  Gil,  sess.  1838)  that  thoehargpk  uf 
ttions  has  been  reduced  os  fuliuw^^ :  — 
Ungiaud.      IrrUacL  iiootlauii. 


1829 

,  £1830 

1^35 

1830 

ife.;6 

1.(10 

I8;ti 

3J30 

2C38 

IbiH 

.  640 

isas 

900 

m 

1834 

2878 

r-.'v> 
1838 


IrrUacL       iiootlauii.   4»  ih-i  Li-uu.  T»u1. 
^  d  £  £  £ 

85,000     80,000      I3,.100      I6,70Q  195,000 
74,200      C7,300      37,100      34.300  212,1*00 
74,200      &3,<>U0     33.2U0     24,l(i0  18^,400 
The  lisu  aoDMlidated.  140,980 
Mr.  Finlayson,  of  the  Natiimal  D^-bt  Office,  calf  ul  ili  d,  in 
36,  the  amount  of  saving  wliah  will  be  derived  from  ihe 
w  system,  assuming  the  raiu  uf  decrease  to  continue  as 
the  three  previous  years,  and  that  the  average  ages  of 
noRB  to  whoiii  new  grants  of  pensions  are  made  will  be 
e  saiBe  as  heretofore - 


Old  IVuvion. 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1831 

13J.03J 

23S4 

133,016 

JS44 

!)7,j40 

8077 

lOj.GlZ 

1649 

13.3<J8 

1»S4 

30.798 

ie,25S 

49.047 

1^5S 

13,161 

21,716 

34,S77 

Mr.  Finlayton  was  furnished  by  the  conunittee  with  the 
!^  of  868  persons  in  (he  receipt  of  pennons ;  and  in  828 

thw-'  (Mafj  thi'  date  of  the  f;raiil  vas  asrertained.  The 
«;^n  a|;u  ai  which  pensions  wuicgtaiitL  l  tu  males  he  found 

be  .32,  and  to  ft.-inales  36;  and  out  of  e\  eiy  I  ikhi/.  j  ay- 
de,  2j7/.  was  paid  to  males  and  743/.  U>  fcmalos.  Mr. 
nluyson  eoniplains  that  *  the  females  have  understated 
»»ir  ages  very  considerably,  and  bomctmas  with  a  con- 
0»pt  of  all  probability,  more  than  ouu  lady  having  set 
1ki  age  at  39,  forgetting  that  she  has  been  forty -five 
119  in  receipt  of  the  penstuu,und  this  from  an  aversion  to 
*ii  ihe  age  of  40.* 

Tbo  following  is  an  account  of  the  total  amount  of  |f  n-  I 
«n»  granted  m  each  year-,  ending  the  20lh  day  «f  June, 
^ai  \m  to  1>,39  inclusive:— 
I'.C,  No.  1092. 


Besides  the  pen«iion5  on  the  Civil  List,  the  regulation  of 
which  at  different  periods  ha:i  been  referred  to  above,  there 
are  vaat  sums  annually  appmpilitcd  by  parliament  to  the 
payment  of  pensions  of  snulber  description.  Thus  in 
Itibr."  ti.L'  sum  of  l,niO,ooo/.  was  voted  on  account  of  the 
p<^^i; '  111  !.i.rM(  Chelsea  Hospital,  7y.jOO  in  number;  24.>,000/. 
to  the  out-pcnsioiiers  of  Greenwich;  14b,*JU0A  to  3083 
widows  of  otficersof  land-forces;  and  to  officer*  in  cndt  of 
the  civil  departments  of  tha  goverDQient  large  sums  are 
annually  paid  in  pensions  and  superannuation  allowances. 
The  liaU'-pay  to  rL-iirtil  i.lTirtfis  <  t  t!ie  iKivy  and  army  may 
also  be  considered  hi  the  li<;iit  uf  a  pension.  In  la32  Iho 
charge  on  the  public  for  pensions,  superannuations,  and 
half-pay  amounted  to  'i,\b'ltlQ^.(Fknancial  R^orm,  p.  203, 
4ili  edit.)  *The  ojieration  of  the  superannuation,  tiie 
tyrant  of  n  tirt  !  allowance*,  tlii'  nnv.il  iir.d  military  pensions 
granted  lui  i^uud  services,  llic  jn-i.sii  j.s  muuted  by  the  j7 
George  HI.,  c.  fij,  for  persons  who  luiv^'  uccupicd  high  poli- 
tical ofltccs,  and  the  pensions  for  <!.]>lomatic  ;ind  consular 
services,  have  to  a  great  extent  a  ipinM  Jed  one  of  the  original 
puqiobcs  of  Ihe  Pension  List.  These  acts  have  also  substi- 
tuted a  strictly  dclltied  and  regulated  system  of  reward,  ibr 
a  systeui  which  depended  on  the  arbitrary  selection  of  the 
crown  or  the  recommendation  of  the  existing  government, 
exposed  to  the  bias  of  parly  or  pcrsotial  considerations.' 
{.Report  on  Btntioat,  No.  218.  sess.  1838.)  Sir  Henry  Par 
nell,  in  chapter  xiL  of  his  *  Financial  Reform,*  shows  that 
tlii-io  are  niany  alni-ies  to  bo  remdied  in  referiMiei.'  e-poi  i- 
Bily  to  supetunnuulions.  '  Noihiitg  (he  says)  cua  be  laore 
extravagant  and  iiiconsisletit  with  a  proper  guardianship  uf 
the  public  purse  than  the  system  of  salaries  and  superan- 
nuations now  in  otieration.  The  salaries  are  so  much  higher 
thun  they  ijiiL;ht  to  ln^,  that  every  officer  and  cKrk  hit,  suf- 
fK  ical  iiiiL!iiii»  uf  uia.kii!;i  a  provision  for  inflruiit)  and  old 
age.  Bui  nulwithittaiidiiig  this  fact,  as  to  the  sufliciency  of 
salary,  in  the  true  s|>iiit  of  profusion,  a  great  superan- 
nuation allowance  has  been  added.'  In  lb30  there  were 
nearljf  one  thousand  officej::^  in  the  public  service,  with 
salaries  of  1000/.  a  year  and  upwards,  enjoying  amongst 
them  2,t'06,o74/. ;  an  1  of  thc-o  ti  t.  re  were  J  f C  l  er^uis 
whose  salaries  averaged  442'J/. ;  and  yet  fioiu  lite  pajtsuig  of 
the  Supeiannaation  Act  in  161U  tdl  1830,  the  charge  for 
civil  Bupennnuation  was  increased  from  9<^5d0/.  to  480.0814 
It  was  stated  in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 

(isCsi.  1828),  that  in  UDt  a  f  w  ca.-cs  pcrs.iiis  obtained  stijicr- 
aiiiiUHtiaiis,  as  uulU  fwr  Uiu  piibliL'  heivicu,  eiijMyed 
health  and  strength  long  afterwards,  and  dibc  har_^id  the 
active  duties  of  life  iu  private  business.  In  1^31  the  trea- 
sury established  sumevery  important  restriciiuns  relative  to 
superannuation  allowances,  which  are  given  iu  a  Parlia- 
mentary Paper  (No.  190.  2nd  session,  1831). 

For  an  aci  uuiit  of  in-n^iuii^  umlcr  iln'  Fti-uc!i  niiinar'  hy 
the  reader  may  refer  tu  ihe  Eiuyduitcdie  Aldhodi^ue  (sec- 
tion '  Finances'). 

PENSlONAitY,  GRAND,  was  tlie  name  genenllj 
given  to  the  first  magistrate  of  the  state  or  republic  of  Hol- 
land, which  wa^  11  II. ember  of  the  confi  dpratiim  of  the  S<  vtu 
United  Proviuees  ol  ibu  Nt  lherUruls.  'i'lic  Pensionary  vv us 
the  president  of  the  council  of  tlur  staii  ^  or  legislature  of 
Huiland,  and  he  whs  at  the  time  the  Qrst  minister  uf  the 
republic,  transacted  business  wiih  foreign  powers,  and  like 
the  Avoyer  of  Bern  and  other  Swiss  cantons.  He  was 
elected  for  five  years,  but  was  generally  confirmed  inded 
nilcly,  and  often  for  life.  He  was  aU  j  lu  \ir;ue  oi'  lii>  olhco 
the  perpetual  deputy  of  the  state  of  Holland  to  the  assembly 
of  the  states-^rencral  of  the  United  Pravineetk  of  which  ha 
was  a  most  iuauential  mowber,  in  eonseauanoa  of  the  »n« 
perior  importance  of  the  province  of  HeUand.  Hunamo 
was  derived  fr^ni  the  i  eii.->ii'n  whieh  was  attached  to  his 
office.  He  was  alij  fly  led  udvoc4ite-gencral  to  the  states  of 
Hcdiand.  The  individual  chosen  for  this  high  otilce  was  a 
pcnon  well  versed  in  the  science  of  the  law,  and  he  is  styled 
by  Orotins  *  Adsesaor  J  urispentus.'  The  various  towns  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  had  also  ed>  h  il;eir  pensionary,  or  chief 
municipal  magistrate.  [BARjfk.vi£Li>r,  Jouan  va.n  Oluk-v.^ 

PENTACU0R1>»  m  aatieal  Greek  musical  instrument, 

Voi..XVll.-ai  ^ 
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■wliich  bad.  as  the  word  implies,       etrinci.  T1l«  torm  also 

sitrnifietl  a  scale  (if  five  souudft. 

PENTA'CKl  N  U  S.   [E  ncrinitm.] 

PENTADESMIS  BUTYRA'CEA  is  a  frco  f  unrl  in 
Sierra  Loone,  from  whirli  a  fatly  substmifc  h  oUumcd, 
wbieh  has  givan  rv-c  to  »ts  name  of  llie  Buiu  r  and  Tallow 
IVn*  It  ha»  an  ovate  fl«sby  fruit, about  as  large  as  citron, 
•nd  its  atanians  are  collected  into  five  parcob,  uiienc^o  its 
botanical  name.  T/t:!c  more  s  l.ii.iwn  nf  it  than  that  ii 
belongs  to  the  natural  urder  GuiUlLioj  ui  Llusiacooc. 

PKNTALA'SMIS.    [Cirhu'eda.  vol.  viii,  p.  «07.] 

PENTA'LEPAS.  [Pentalasmis.] 

PENTATEUCH  (ll«»r«ri«'xoc.  from  ir.'m,  •  Ave,'  and 
Tu^X"-- ' ^"'"'^^^'^  is  ll»e  GiCL'k  name  of  tlie  first  five 
bouks  of  the  Uld  Testaiueiit,  whicli  are  called  in  Hebrew 
rn'yn*  ^  tow,  Tm  Uebnw  eopies  «r  the  Pentateuch 

T 

form  niu'  volume:  the  division  oT  it  into  flvf  Itiv.ik'i  first 
mcniiuKL  l  liy  Joscphus,  and  sucius  to  have  been  niade 
either  by  tlu-  i)cptua{;int  translators,  or  before  their  ttJaSi 
aod  after  tlie  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babyluu. 

The  firat,  second,  fbutrth.  and  flfth  books  of  the  Pentu- 
leih'ii  hiLvc  iii'iMi  irr:irr'.i  <'f  under GBvrBsiB,  Exonvs,  NvM- 

UEHii,  and  Dt:uri.UiJ.\ijM V, 

The  third  book  is  call*  I  L"viti.  ii'^  (AivItikov),  from  its 
treating  chieQy  of  matters  pcrlainiug  to  the  priesls,  the 
■one  of  Levi.  In  Hebrew  it  is  caHed»  from  it*  initial  word, 
mp^fowf  he  catled),  or  by  the  Rabblna  WSitSn  ni'lD 
{tketaiP  of  the  pries(s),  ond  niJ3'^i?rT  ITnTS  Uhe  late  of 

ths  MterificH\.  From  the  last  ver^e  of  it  (cUan.  xxvii,  34) 
ire  learn  that  ft  was  written  by  Mo$es  while  llie  Israelites 

wore  cncainpe<l  ln-f-irL-  M  unt  Siiuil  ((Miir,in;c'  Siini?'..  .wwi. 
1^).  The  space  o^er  vviiu  U  it  uxleuds  is  the  fiisl  tnuulh  of 
the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  b.c.  1 490  (compare  Exod,, 
xl.  17|  with  JVum^.,  i.  I).  Tiie  twenly-!»cvon  chapteis  of 
which  it  consists  may  be  di%'ided  into  four  parts,  as  follows : 
— l.The  l;urs  roiT  crnin'^  sa<-ri(lct'^.  iu.  l.i  Uiiij;  the  burnt 
ofTcrings  (cijup.  i.),  the  ua'at  offeniijis  icl u>p.  a  ),  the  peace 
oft'ering  (chap,  iii.),  the  oflerin^'  inr  bins  of  i;rnorance  (<*naps. 
iv.,  v.),  and  tiio  trespass  otferiug  for  sins  dune  knowingly 
(chaps.  tI,  vii.).  2.  The  institution  of  the  nrieslhooil,  in- 
cluding an  account  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  of  the  ])unishnient  of  Nodab  and  Abihn  fehaps. 
viii.-x.).  ^.  The  laws  concerning;  clean  and  uii'  kau  nni- 
inals,  puriflcaiiuns,  and  expiatory  sacrifices,  including  uI^d 
anndiy  other  enactments  (chaps,  xi.*xxii ).  4.  The  laws  con- 
cerning aaered  festivals,  vowit,  tbingi  devoted,  and  tithes 
(chai>s.xxiii.-xxvii.).  Though  the  ordinances  ofihis book  were 
nianife>*ly  iiitoniled  solfl)  for  llic  .Ii  ■vs,  as  is  c.  nlctit  from 
their  O"  11  iialure,  yet  it  contains  m.iUc;i  of  llic  highest 
import  to  Cluislians,  inasmuch  as  the  New  Testament 
teaches  that  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  sacred  law  were  all  or 
nearly  all  typical  of  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  this  is  espe- 
cially shown  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hehreics,  an 
epistle  which  would  be  almost  unintelligible  without  the 
light  (iiri.iuii  u]  >hn  U  \>\  tliu  b'H)',;  uf  Lrrilims. 


it  contains  were  always  observed  as  the  lawiof  tltu-  -.a-.x 
and  that  the  sentiments  of  the  Psalmists, the  auiitud^ 
Boo/lr  f*/  Proverb,  and  the  reproofii  and  exhMiatkwi  «r  j 

prophets,  arc  all  fx  ic^ly  in  ajjrecroent  *uU  ibe  *p  , 
those  inbtitulions.    ;j.  The  inimial  evidence  bi'-ji^i. 
favour  of  Moses  being  tiic  author.   Tl*  lunguj^  . 
book  of  Deitieronomu  is  that  of  an  aifcd  tuati  tddttMtjr. 
people  whom  he  bad  governed  for  Ibrlv  years,  appct'tag- 
their  past  experii'ncc,  and  speaking wiiiislltbs ctr»;-!v 
af  a  man  on  the  terpc  of  death.    If  the*e  cbMictea-toi- 
of  atn  \VLM;;ht  to  show  iliat  the  speaker  and  tho  »r;-.-  \ 
this  book  were  the  sauic,  then  \»o  are  supcliedwita 
ment  for  the  genoineness  of  tho  irAoAr  Peat»(et)tb,tf 
book  of  Deuteronomy  auitpoaea  the  pnvioai  eo0p«ar  i 
Exo<iuis,  i^v/V/a/*,  and  A*ttf»iA*r#,aslhBsedoita.t«fC«.  . 
llie  information  mnfained   in   tho  Pcntatcucb  • ... 
jects  of  history  and  geography  i«  «pwiil!y  isithre"?  •:  , 
Egypt  and  Arabia),  on  natiu  il  li  si  rv.  dis^s^?,  iL 
and  military  science,  agrees  with  ail  the  not;>n< 
form  of  the  stateof  things  at  that  remote  period,  snd «  iw 
wo  hh  nilfl  fxpect  from  a  man  who,  like  Mos'.*.  bi  * 
liLirallv  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and  \\»A'<v 
gaL;"tl  t'jr  forty  years  in  kadin^'  a  wIidIu  nar.  a  tl;r..';  . 
wilderness.   The  language  of  the  Pt  ntaieuch  a .< 
antient  known  form  of  Hebrew  ;  the  assertion  tha*i; 
fcrence  from  the  later  Hebrew  is  far  toss  t|iiBllf» 
of  so  great  a  time  would  necessarily  cause  to  in;  b^x: 
is  untrue.    Tii*.-  st\lL'  tif  tho  songs  \\\r.c\\  an;«r;i 
it  possesses  that  plain  sublimity  whioii  genenlj  :v 
tenses  the  first  stage  of  a  nation  s  poetry.  The «  1' 
namtive  ia  better  than  that  of  any  other  HcImM; 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  highly  educsirf  nn  *\ 
Moses;  and  it  is  not  ni  've  vaiicd  than  canb««w5<' 
for  hv  the  different  suhjui  Is  lit^ulcd  ui,  and  thtnar^  i 
at  wlucli  the  different  parts  were  written.  Tbe;\?| 
ment  of  the  matter  is  not  that  which  wotildk  ;  »• 
by  a  person  digesting  into  one  booll  weri9i»3j  ' 
tales  ond  laws,  hut  it  is  gucli  as  we  migbieip^fMi  Ji 
exposed  to  frequent  interruptions  in  hi*  work,  IM*> 
corded  each  event  as  it  occurred,  which  «ns»erf 
sition  of  Moses.   The  selection  of  the  m»ia«l' ' 
to  have  been  made  on  the  principle  of 
thin-rs  which  were  connected  with  the  T 
was  the  chief  work  of  Moses,  while  of  the 
some  arc  repeat  el  more  lharionce,  and  others  i;'^-^* 


With  nv;:u  1  to  the  Pentatcudi  ui  general,  it  has  never 
been  'loLihu  <1,  till  at  a  recent  |>crio4l,  that  Moses  was  its 
author.  Tiie  following  ore  the  chief  argument*  for  its 
genuineness: — 1.  Il  is  repeatedly  aswrted  in  |he  hook  itself 
that  M'iM  S  was  the  author,  am!  iliat  In- wrule  il  at  the  corn- 
niaud  of  Go>l.  This  asscriiuu  i.^  made  \vilh  regard  to  the 
whole  book  (Dfut .  i.  xxxi,  9-13,  22, 24  -2B),and  to  seji  i- 
mte  parts  of  it  {£jcoti^  xvii.  14  ^  xxiv.  4,  7;  xxxi  v.  27 ; 
jytimo..  xxxiii.  1,  2).  And  in  the  reeapitutation  of  the  law 
Tihirli  M  iso^  makes  in  the  bo«'k  of  llvifer'-'unm!/,  he  fre- 
quently s|;.aks  of  "the  law,* '  tins  law,'  '  llic  b^iuk  of  the 
(or  liiii)  l.iw,'  •  tliu  book  uf  rehL;ii)n;'  by  which  expressions 
vrc  cannot  fairly  understand  anything  except  either  the 
whole  Pentateuch,  or  that  port  of  Itvbich  was  already  eoni- 
posed  (Dml.,  i.  5;  iv.  44  45;  xvii.  IS,  19;  xxviii.  58-61  ; 
xxix.  19,  '20,  27,  29  ;  xxx.  10).  2.  In  all  asos  of  the  .Jewish 
history,  from  the  time  ('f-Ki^luia  downwards,  the  Pentateuch 
was  received  as  the  divinely  inspired  crinpositiosi  of  Moses. 
Tims  we  read  repeatedly  in  the  Ol<l  Testament  ef  '  the  law,' 
*  the  law  of  Moses,' '  the  law  of  Jehovah,' '  the  law  v^hich 
God  gave  by  Moses,* '  the  book  of  the  law.*  (Jmh.,  i  7,  ; 
jtxiii.  6;  xxiv.  ■:<> :  I  Kingx,  ii.  .1  ;  Psit/Dtf.  i.  1  ;  and  many 
other  passages,  wiueii  arecoUe<  tud  in  Koscnnn'iller's  ScIkiIki, 
and  Jahu"»  Intro  itictinn.)  Bc-idc>>  these  direct  testiniomes, 
the  existence  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  among  the 
i  *re  profed  by  the  fact  that  the  inatitutiona  which 


course  of  the  wmk;  all  indicating  that  the  leg*^' 
hi.storian  we  re  tlic  same  person.  ^  . 

It  is  true  that  there  tte  pftMaoaa  In  the  Peotii^  ' 
in  bv  Hoses.  Bottbws^  * 

ni;ps  35  iMrTwhtMl^' 
to  RiafcC 


eonld  not  have  been  written 

ficulty  in  explaining  these  pas 
sertcd  by  a  copyist  with  a  view  w  .  jf 

meaning  clearer.  The  following  passages  h^'^'^*; 
isclasai  but  some  of  them  may  be  c^Pf','';-''- 


in  this  ,  

wise:— 2)«if.,  L  1.4;  ir.  44-4«;  Esod^  »!• 
xi.  1        Dnit.,  ii.  10-12.  '20  2^;  lii.  9,  11.  hi  "' 
iWumb.,  xwu.  II  :   Dfut..  !u.  1  1;  Numb.,  xii.3. 
may  be  adih d  tlie  :!4th  rliapter  of  Deuterononiti.  i'^ '^^ 
it  contains  an  account  of  the  death  and  ^ffiii  ♦  , 
was  not  written  by  bimself.   In  some  partj 
narratives,  Moses  appears  to  have  made  aw  "Jl^^ 
existing  documents,  especially  at  the  begiaaniji"' 
of  GciiL'sis.   [Genesis.]  iiifktf^ 

An  account  of  the  institutions  recorded  in  «■ 
teuch  has  been  given  under  Moses.  .  ._,-.,/, 

(Rosenmiiller,  SaAn/ta  in  Fet.  Test.,  "l-'; 
/Vn/.,  and  others  quoted  by  him ; 
Sac.  Vet.Frr^l:  Graves's  Futures  on  the  Pf<^^^ 
Marsh's  Auihentictiy  of  the  Fn-e  Books  Jww 


it* 


only  part  of  the  OM  T^^"^";,'" 
;eivcd,  and  as,  from  feehngs  of  iuj|^^  ^ 
eld  no  intercourse  with  the  J«'^  '  V  ,j 


cated;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  i .  JPP 

PENTATEUCH,  THE  SAM.ARITAN 
teuch  was  the 

Samarit.ins  rccei 

mostly,  thev  held   ,  .^^ 

of  tho  lV:.laieueh  were  preserved  indff*"*'^^ ;  .  a, 
Hebrew  copies.  The  Jsnmaritan  P*'"'*'^ " '* "  k.;/' 
by  several  antient  writerf,  but  it  a  as 
times  tiU  copies  ware  obtained  firom  <^**  '^l  ,  ^. ,  t 
Usher  and  Pietro  detia  Vallo.  Il  '^'^ff  t'dP 
copy  pnn  lut.  1  I>y  the  latter  in  the  I'",'*  <  pj;^;-  ^ 
nus,  froiu  ulticli  a  was  repniiled  i" 
was  also  edited  by  Dr.  Blayncy  in  H'=^'^'^*  ' 
Uxford,  179U.  The  ongtnal  is  tn 
Hebrew  character. 
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rho  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  quite  entitled  to  rank  with 
!  Hebrew  as  an  independent  source for»«UUDg  tht*  -am! 
.t.    In  sonic  pi  n  es  it  gives  readings  manifestly  -upt  i ;  r 

those  of  il.e  IL'Ijrow.  In  tnaiiv  paasnj^rs  in  winch  it 
fers  Irotn  lii.-  lutiLn-,  ii  ai^ii-i-s  wiih  the  Sciitua.;!nt.  lis 
Mni)!u^ry  fl.jiVr>  ih):n  ih^t  uf  tin-  ILbrew  Pentateuch. 
aU  i's  AnalystM  nf  Chronology,  vul.  i.,  p.  272.)  In  fh  ui., 
ni.,  the  Samaritan  diflTcrs  Uuin  the?  IIi  l  low  by  l.iiving 
al  fur  Gtivttim.  oad  vtet  vertd.  This  lius  been  regarded 
an  intentional  coiruption  made  fur  the  ])urposo  of  hu- 
Vinng  national  prejudices.  But  Dr.  Konnicwtt  lias  sh  uii 
A  reasons  for  pieferrinj;  the  Samaritan  to  the  iiebiew 
I '  .  -  ease.    {Diss.,  ii.,  p.  iij-16:>.) 

I'KM'ECOST,  one  of  the  three  great  JewUh  feasts,  so 
led  because  the  day  on  which  it  bi>||:afT  vas  tlie  fiftieth 

TiiTuctxTr*/)  from  l!u'  SL  i'  )ii<i  fl;iv  of  tilt'  l^.\5>uVL'r.  It  was 
0  called  the  Feast  ol  VVtuks,  liuia  ita  fdlunt:  al  tl)c  tud  of 
cues  of  seven  weeks,  reckoninj^  from  tlie  Passover,  an'! 

0  tho  FeaBt  of  the  Uanre^t  It  was  A  feast  of  ihanksgiv- 
:  far  the  harvest,  at  the  etid  of  which  it  fell,  and  omong 
>  bacrifiees  appjiiift  !  tbr  it  wfirc  some  of  the  first  fruits  of 
(  harvest.  Tiiis  Lstival  Lifted  eight  dajs.  The  laws 
lUn^r  lo  it  are  cuntainei  in  E-iod.,  xxm,  If.:  xwiv. 
:  f.>'i'it.,  xxiii.  15-2!  :  .Wt  ub.,  xxviii.  26  31 ;  Deul.,  Jtvi. 

•ENTLAKD  FRITH.  [Caithness; OwtSBTlttAHDS-] 
'KNTOGRIAPH.  [Pantograph.] 
» K N  Y\K F,M  1 TE  S .    [    >x  u  i   ; .  i;  s  ] 
'l-lNUMliRA  (iiicouiplcte  siinde),  thai  puriioii  of  ».pace 
ii'li,  in  the  eclipse  of  a  htavcnly  body,  is  partly,  but  not 
trely,  deprived  of  its  light.   In  a  solar  ecUp«e»  as  long  as 
r  part  of  the  sun  isvisible,  the  parties  observing  are  in 
f  penumbra,  and  not  in  the  umbra,  or  complelr  shadow. 
PliXZANt'K,  :i  ( iiiporato  town  in  the  parish  of  ,M;idion, 
llie  hundi-ed  ot'  l\  i;\villi,  in  tho  county  of  Cornwall,  296 
ics  from  the  Pukt-oiGce»  London,  by  the  eoutb-weslern 

1  road  to  Ba«ingsto1w,  and  horn  thence,  by  road,  through 
idover,  Salisbury,  Dorchester.  Exo  lt,  and  LftUnOeSton. 
IS  the  most  westerly  town  in  Enijiand 

Penzance  received  a  charter  for  a  imrlu'l  and  a  fair,  a.d. 
}J,  and  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  James  I ,  a.o.  1615. 
was  burnt  by  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Mouscholc,  a 
trt  di<<tance  south  of  the  town,  A.n.  I^O'i,  and  was  pluii- 
x-d,  A.D.  ir)46,  by  the  itariiamentoj-y  troops  uudor  Fairfax, 
Bccauni  of  the  predilection  ibowa  by  Ine  lownsmeii  fur 
I  ruyalisl  eause. 

fhe  town  is  situated  on  ihcnorth-ucs'.crn  shore  of  Mount's 
and  consUt4  of  several  sireeU  converging  to  the 
irket-place,  and  of  some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  con- 

-r,':^  tliom.  TI)otii«n  lias  ithu'Ij  incri-asL-d  .if  laic  yc;irs, 
iuicii!_\'uf  tbi-  liaii-ii'i  ui'i'  uf  iii>nli.-ni  ci'uciiuit,  ut'at,  uad 
Jimudious.  Tlic  ni-MiliL'f  of  i;i;..ihiied  houses  in  IS.'U  was 
!i  1,  uf  uninhabited  9u,  and  40  building.  Al  the  time  of 
i  Report  of  the  CSommissiuners  of  Monieipal  Cbrporation 
miulaiies,  mure  than  1500  houses  were  a8se5>^cn  to  the 
jr-iate.  The  shops  are  numerous  and  good;  tLu  best 
;  in  llic  ni  . I  ki  l-place.  Tiicro  is  ;mi  i-jxicopal  chapel, 
lb  a  6maU  endowment;  several  d-sseuttng  places  uf  woi- 
^and  a  Jews'  sjrnagoguc.  The  population  has  doubled 
ring  tho  present  centttry ;  in  1831  it  was  6^63,  and  niay 
now  probably  estimated  at  from  7000  to  7500.  The  trade 
iiMils  in  the  export  oT  tin,  copper,  earthenware,  clay,  pola- 
's.  bacon,  pilchards  and  oilier  llsli ;  and  in  the  import  of 
liber,  iron,  licmp,  tallow,  &c.  A  large  proportiun  of  the 
■  piuduood  in  Cornwall  is  sliippcd  at  Penzance.  The  piU 
»:'ls  are  biroits^ht  in  by  the  fishermen  of  Mousehoteand 
k'l-  places  rm  ilie  slsoro  of  Mount's  Bay.  Tlicrc  nro  a 
lay  ;iiul  pici  neat  the  southern  end  of  the  lowu.  ih.  dues 
Jill  wiiirii  bring  in  a  yearly  revenue  of  Hi  (u  /.  t  i  i!u-  c  i  p  ;- 
tioD.  There  are  two  weekly  markets,  one  of  them  a  con- 
terableeorn-market ,  ami  th  ree  yearly  fitirs.  Some  woollen 
>rn  and  coarse  woollen  cluth  are  manufactured. 
Tne  climate  of  Penzance  is  very  mild,  and  the  place  is 
<^-ijii>iiaily  vir,ited  that  lecoiiot  by  invalid*  su&ring 
'xii  pulmonary  complaints. 

Tlic  council,  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Aet,  eon- 
Ms  of  eix  aldermen  and  1$  counciUon;  The  borough 
>«u4ary  forms  a  semicircle  round  the  town,  havinj;;  the 

larkct  place  for  its  coniro,  and  a  radius  of  liulf  a  ii.iUv  'I'he 
ijuiidary  Commissioner!*  i».i:uaiuiL'nd  an  e.'iiea»ioa  oi  the 
"ins.   Tho  borough  is  divided  into  two  wards. 
1  be  borouffU  has  a  commission  of  the  peace.  A  Court 
r  Recoid  Ut  tho  hundred  of  Ponwith  k  bdd  Iwn 


every  fortnigtit  for  personal  actions  not  exceeding  50«. 

Quarter-Seseions  are  held,  and  petly  sessions  every  week. 
There  is  a  small  gaol,  having  two  v.aids,  one  for  nieii  and 
one  for  v.f.-.iu  ii,  ( acli  cunipiehcmiini;  a  juhI  and  su^tial 
cells,  witliasiuad  iicidwhcel  in  a  separate  J ard  ;  but  tliere 
is  neither  chapel,  infirmary,  nor  bath. 

The  annual  value  of  the  chapelry  of  Penzance  is  156/.; 
it  was.  before  tho  Motiicljial  Reform  Act.  in  the  gilt  of  the 
corporation. 

There  were  in  tl.c  clupdry,  in  ls.33,  an  infant-school, 
v  illi  -I'l  and  17  girls;  an  endowed  grammar-school, 

with  16  boys;  a  school  of  industry,  with  73  girls;  two 
charity-schools,  with  124  boys  and  5'  girls  ;  a  Jews*  School, 
with  10  children ;  aiul  thirty-eight  other  day  schools,  with 
1014  children  of  both  sexes';  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
50-1  cliildi\  n 

The  chuii  li,  which  was  rebuilt  a  few  ycare  ago,  and  the 
new  town  hall,  bolli  constructed  of  hewn  granite,  are  great 
ornameuU  lo  the  phu  e.  The  latter  building  is  aarmounted 
by  a  handsome  cupola,  and  its  eastern  front,  consisting  of  a 

pidim^  nt  supported  by  four  noble  columns,  a  striking 
oLjtcl.  Toe  taste  of  the  inhabitants  for  scieiililic  and  lite- 
rary pursuits  is  shown  by  their  possessing  a  ^o.A  public 
library,  a  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  an  Huriicullural 
Society.  This  place  is  also  the  scat  of  the  Rl^'at  Geologied. 
Society  of  Cornwall,  \vli;i'-c  :na-c'u:n  L'oataillC  OQe  Of  the  belt 
collections  of  uruurals  in  Eiij^laiul. 
I'KONY.  [P.eoNiA.] 

PEPAGU'MENUS.  or  more  propcr'y  DEMETRIUS 
PEl'AGOMENUS  {^i)nl,rfiwc  i>  lUvay6fuvoc),  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Greeli  physicians,  is  the  author  of  a  short 
treatise  on  the  Gout,  which  is  still  extant.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  events  of  Lis  hfc,  but  as  ids  work  was  com- 
posed at  the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  Palajoloj^us, 
it  must  have  been  written  between  the  vears  a.u  12C0  and 
1282.  'This  discourse.*  save  Freind  iliitt.  qf  fhysie,  vol, 
i>,  *  Itiough  eotttaiiiing  little  extraordinary,  and  being  eol- 
Ili  t>  d  out  oT  otl;Lr  vrili  i-.  chiefly  Alexander,  of  whuio 
wuik  the  e!e<eaiU  book  treats  of  this  disease  at  (;roat 
length,  yet  is  far  from  deserving  the  character  which 
M.  Musurus,  his  translator,  bestows  upon  the  author 
(by  name  unknown  to  Itim^  of  itffati*  ef  elfnguit,  tie., 
as  if  he  could  not  express  what  ho  meant.'  ft  consists 
of  forty-five  short  chapters,  besides  the  preface  and  con- 
clusion, and,  in  the  opinion  of  Sprengcl  {Hist,  de  la  Med.), 
does  not  deserve  to  be  classed  amt  tiu'  the  numerous 
wurihless  productions  of  the  modern  G.  ^  l.>.  He  says  that 
the  author  certainly  does  not  depart  irotn  the  system  of 
Galen,  but  that  bis  thporyof  the  disease  is  more  rvasonaL  lu, 
and  niun-  in  acc  n  dun'  e  with  the  observations  of  the  mode rn.-i 
lhaa  that,  of  most  of  his  successors.  lie  sets  out  wiiii  a 
true  and  precise  axiom,  viz.  that  ibe  ;;out  ir>  a  di^ea^e  afiect- 
ing  the  whole  organised  franie,  and  produced  by  weakness 
of  the  digestive  ur};ans  and  excesses  in  the  matter  of  diet, 
&c.  (cap.  7).  Tlu'  ui  >iM:l  principle,  which  is  Ihe  result,  is 
directed  by  nature  luward^  ilie  weakened  articulations  (cap. 
3).  Hence  it  fvdlows  that  sobriety  and  tem|H.'rance  are  tho 
only  means  of  prevent  in>;  tlie  disease  (cap.  lOj.  VVilh 
respect  to  the  cure  he  seems  ehielly  to  hate  trusted  to 
emetics  and  cathartics,  and  gives  several  prescriptions,  somo 
of  which  arc  borrowed,  and  others  are  ap|mrenlly  original, 
lie  partie.;l.i:I\  recommeiuls  ;i  d>  is, ic  purgative  call'-'!  her^ 
mndactylus,  wiiich  is  also  highly  praised  by  Alexander 
Traltiunus  (lib.  xi.),  and  which  Mr.  Adams  (m  Barker's  ed. 
of  Lempriere,  l838)conaidera  to  be  i  spoeiea  of  Cokhieum 
Atdunmalg,a  inedicine  still  considered  by  some  praetitioaera 
to  be  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease.  i 

The  treati-e,  iripJ  rofnypac,  *  De  Podagra,'  was  first 
Iiu'dishcd  in  Latin,  by  Marcus  Musuru-s  Koniie,  1517,  8vo., 
with  tlie  title  '  Do  Podagrd  Libellus  iucerti  Auctoris  e 
Grsco  in  Latinum  convereus.*  ftc.  This  translation  is  in- 
serted in  the  '  MedicsB  Artis  Principes,' by  H.  Stephens, 
Paris,  1567,  fol.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  at 
Paris,  ap.  G.  Morelium,  1558,  8vo.,  with  a  Latin  translation 
(probably)  by  Turnebus.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  by 
L  8.  Beiiuird,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1743,  5vo.,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  which  is 
sometimes  found  with  a  new  title-page,  Arnhem.,  1753. 
There  is  a  French  translation  by  Fred.  Jamot,  Pans.  1573. 
&V0.  Tlie  Greek  and  Latin  text  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
tenth  volume  uf  Chartier's  edition  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen. 

There  is  extant  a  treatise  entitled  ^layvttvic  rHv  iv  vt^X^ 
9t^y,  Kdi  QifaKtia, '  Diguotio  Mwboruu  lu  Renibtts.  covuiii 
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quo  Curatio.'  which  U  commonly  printwl  amon^  Galen's 
Works,  but  \>liich  is  however  nu'  >!i  v|iurii>us,  a*  the 
auUlur  prufesiies  hiin«elf  to  he  i  (  iu  .  uiin.  Fubricais.  in 
hit  lilt  of  Galen's  wuiki,  t  unjt  i  uii  c.t  ihai  Demetrius  Pcpa- 
gomenui  may  have  been  liio  auUtor,  but,  in  the  opintun  of 
Freind  and  Haller,  there  M>em4  to  b«  no  good  reason  for 
such  a  suppositiun.  In  the  clloi  tion  of  writer-  '  Ih'  Re 
Accipitrariil  el  Venaticu.'  publi>hed  by  Nic  Rigaliiiis,  Paris, 
1612,  4to.,  are  (wo  treatises,  which  niv  perhaps  the  works  of 
this  urn*  Demeirius.  One  is  culilkd  'lipwtovifmft  4  *^pi 
r^t  UpAtmp  ivarfo^^f  ri  mi  IwtfuMaf,  *  IliemcoiiO- 
phium,  sive  De  Accipitrum  EJucalione  ct  Curatiom-,'  con- 
tttininti  an  accouul  of  the  diflcrent  species  of  hawk.s,  the 
mode  ofcalrhini;  ntnl  ti  i:mn>,' them,  the  diseases  to  winch 
they  ore  subjert,  and  the  remedies  proper  for  Ciicli.  Tl>e 
other  is  called  }ivt>oa6^iov,  i;  iripi  rfj^  rCiv  ki/viJi'  l-!ftftt\(ia{, 

*  Cynowtphium.  sivo  De  Canum  Curatione/  and  »  aometimes 
attributed  to  Ptivmon.  It  has  been  teveral  limes  reprinted, 

h;ii  i>  t.  t  of  much  worth.  He  aitributM  madneu  ill  dogs 
to  a  worm  undernoiiih  ihe  tongue. 

PEPIN  iniElllSTAL  (v.calkd  from  a  place  in  the 
kinKduui  of  Au:strasij,  or  Meiz,  eune<l  lleristal),  or  Pepiii 
le  Gnw,  WaA  the  of  Ansegi^tUs,  and  grandson  of  Arnoul, 
who  wn^  duke  of  Aiwlrasia  in  the  rctg.t  of  Dagobert  I., 
afterward*  biihop  of  Mett,  and  who  was  finally  numljcred 
among  the  saints.  The  mother  of  Pepin,  tuiMu  d  Bejga, 
was  the  da>ighier  of  another  Pepin,  called  Pepni  the  Old,  or 
Pepin  of  Lander,  who  was  Maire  of  the  Pula<  o  under  Da- 
girtiert  i.  and  under  his  son  Siegbert,  king  of  Australia,  wai 
much  renpeclCNl  for  his  personal  charaeter.  and  who  died  aj>. 
f>  10.  Pepin  d'Heii-i.il  becanjc  duke  "f  Austrasia  under 
DaKoborl  II,,  aiier  whoso  death,  a  d.  6#i>,  he  governed  the 
coiiiitrv  us  s  ivereigu  under  nominal  alle^ianre  to  Thierri 
111.,  kmg  of  Burgundy  and  Noustria.  Thierri  however  be- 
camediaaati'ined  with  Pepm,  who  revolted  and  defeaied  him. 
A  D.  r>90,  and  obliged  hmi  to  recognise  bim  as  Maire  du 
Palais,  or  iu  other  wovd.-i,  the  governor  of  the  whole  Frankiah 
monarchy,  line  begins  the  sci  u-.  of  ilie  'U  is  fain^uns,' 
or  '  do  nothini^  k'in<r!s.*  w  ho  succeeded  uue  unuUit.'r  as  tDcre 
crowned  pageants,  whdat  the  Muiro  du  Palais  had  all  the 
real  authority.  Pepiii  ruled  as  such  under  Thierri,  Clovis 
IIT,.  Childebert  III.,  and  Dagobert  III.,  and  thus  made  his 
nuthoriiy  respected,  not  only  by  the  natives,  but  also  by 
lureimiers.  He  died  in  714,  having  appomted  his  grandson 
Theodebaud  to  succeed  him  as  Mnire  du  Pal.u-.  l]ut 
Cliarles  Marlttl,  a  natural  si>n  of  Pepin,  vvs  proclainn;d 
duke  of  Auslrasia  by  the  acclamations  of  tin  people,  a.d. 
71  A,  and  in  719  be  obliged  Chilperic  11.  to  acknow  ledge  him 
M  Maire  du  Palais  as  kisibther  Peptu  bad  been.  [Craklu 
Martkl.I 

PEPIN,  kins  of  France,  called  Me  Brcf,'  or  'the  Short.' 
son  of  Charles  Martel.  w  as  Maire  du  Palais  after  his  father's 
dealb.  under  the  nominal  king  ChiUleric  III.,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Neustriaand  Bur^ndy,  whilst  his  brother  Carloroan 
govorncd  that  of  Austrasia  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  two 
brothers  defeated  the  Saxons.  Bavarians,  and  Slavonians; 
and  1\  |iiu,  in  744,  defeated  the  duke  of  Aiiuitnni  i,  who  had 
revolted.  Soon  afler,  Carloman,  in  a  fit  u!  Uevoitun,  gave 
Up  the  government  of  Austrasia,  aiul  rt  iuxd  to  a  monastery 
at  Rome,  where  he  ended  bis  days.  All  the  authority  was 
noweoneentrated  in  Pepin.  What  followed  has  been  briefly 
n-^d  olis-  urely  told  by  the  chroniclers :  '  King  Chi'.dcric  wa« 
duthr  ine  i,  \  i>.  7.50,  his  head  was  shaved  (long  hair  was  an 
I'-sfniiiil  ai'pe  idaLjcof  nijaliy  with  l!;e  Mi  iavingian  kings), 
and  he  was  confuted  in  the  monastery  of  Siihin,  or  St. 
Bertin.  at  St.  Omer,  and  his  son  Thierri  was  sent  to  the 
convent  of  FoiUenelle  in  Normandy,  where  bo  was  brought 
up  in  obscurity.'  (llenault, //t*/oJredlf  fVrtnrff.)  Eginhardt, 
the  historian  nf  ClKirk-iii  iy  no,  sn\  s,  tluit  'Huti  kiud,  hisluj;) 
of  Wurtzburg,  and  the  pnesl  Folrad,  a  chaplain,  wciu  hcnl 
to  Pope  Zacharias  at  Home,  to  consult  him  concerning  the 
slate  of  Frouee,  iu  wluch  the  kings  had  merely  the  name 
•f  klDgs,  wHhout  any  royal  power,  and  that  the  pope  re- 
plied that  it  was  better  that  he  who  exercised  the  royal 
authority  should  hear  also  the  royal  title ;  iu  consequence 
of  wim  h  huncuon,  Pepin  was  constituted  kin;;.'  And  the 
contmuator  of  the  chronicler,  Fredegarius,  writing  under 
the  direction  at  Count  Childebrand,  Pepin's  Uncle,  says, 
that  *by  tlte  consent  of  the  Frankisb  nattoo,  ntpported  by 
the  tattetion  of  the  Aposlolie  cee,  the  illustrious  Pepin  be* 
ing  consecrated  by  the  In -hap-,  and  ru-c.  ignited  by  tli*}  j.rinrrs, 
was  raised  to  the  kingdom,  together  with  his  (jueeii  Her- 

traiia»  McordiDg  to  the  •ntient  usagw.*  We  km  no  cir^ 


cumstantial  account  o*  th.-;  iioportiint  e\tMit.  except  ihit 
Pepin  wa.*  nnoiiited  at  Soissons.  in  Mauli,  a  n.  7  .2.  bj 
lioiiiface.  bishop  of  Mainz,  called  the  Apostle  ot  Ucrmi^'t 
before  the  as<tembly  of  the  nation.  It  seems  that  iQt 
ceremony  of  anointing  the  new  king  was  iDtroduoed  m 
this  occasion,  having  been  unknown  under  tbo  flretM'  ftle- 
ruvint>ian  dynasty.    (Sismondi,  Histoire  df$  fyanfaif  ) 

Si*>roondi  thtnks.  with  some  degree  of  plausibilitv.  t\ni 
this  accession  of  a  new  fanuly  to  the  throne  of  the  Grants 
was  not  a  mere  change  of  dynasty,  nor  the  usurpotioo  of  oae 
family  over  another,  but  that  it  wis  Naflf  a  notional  mo- 
lution  effecled  by  tie  G,  nrnn  population  uf  Austrasia  uln!er 
their  leaders  Pepni  d'Ht-risUl,  Charles  Martel,  and  h.i 
son  Pepin,  who  conquered  Neustrui  and  tlie  other  provin«s 
of  antieiit  Gaul,  and  placed  their  own  dynasty  on  lh» 
Frankiah  throne.  Durmg  the  two  eenturics  and  a  hA 
which  had  elaped  since  the  first  eonqiwat  of  Umnl  by  lii* 
Franks  under  Clovis,  ibe  conquerors  had  beeome  misd 
with  the  Gallo  Hotn  in  ])opul.itiiin.  had  adopted  their  l.t- 
giia"o,  manners, and  efic.aniacy,  and  theoiiyinal  familif"*. 
the  Franks  had  almost  cnti  tly 'ii*appc';ueil  i;i  Neu»ira, 
Aquitania,  and  Provence.  But  Austrasia,  wbtcit  extendu 
far  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine,  had  remained  G«nBas, 
The  family  of  Pepin  led  tbe  Australian  bauds  into  the  mi 
of  Gaul,  which  thus  received  a  ftvsb  infusion  of  CeiBiu 
manners,  1ant;uagc,  and  tmli  ai  y  spirit.  Pi  pin  lo  Bief.  n 
order  to  conciliate  the  conquered  Neuslnatiti,  raised  Cini- 
derio  III.,  of  the  old  dynasty,  to  the  throne,  but  this  paseaot 
was  in  reality  the  king  of  tbe  conquered,  while  PiBfio  re- 
tained all  the  ftuthoriiy  in  his  tmnds.  The  Neoauitti 
looked  upon  the  Ausliasian  bands  asstrangem  ond  enemhr* 
Wlien  Pepin  f)U!id  that  he  could  dispense  with  the  pupf>l 
kin.',  he  put  him  aside  with  the  sanction  of  Kjim-. 

Pepin  was  grateful  to  the  soc  of  Rome,  and  wbenfa(< 
Stephen  III.,  Zachaiias's successor,  applied  to  bim  ferastul- 
enoe  against  tbe  Lon^obards,  he  marched  with  an  ncmy  ir  j 
Italy,  defeated  .Astolphttfl, and  made  him  promise  to  etvcbp 
tin  K\arehatsand  FtentapoUa  totbeRottMua  pontiff.  fParu 
State.] 

Pepin  waged  succesafbl  wars  against  the  Saxons,  the  hi- 
vaiiaiKs.  and  other  German  nations;  be  defeated  tbe  dab* 
of  Aquitania.  and  reunited  bis  duchy  to  the  domains  sf  ibf 

crown  ;  he  favor.red  the  clergy,  and  fixed  the  annual  gmetd 
assemblies  of  the  Kraukuh  nation  for  the  tiionth  of 
He  died  of  the  dmpBy,  at  St.  Denis,  m  Septcnibtr.  7t>>.  il 
.T  J  vc.ir<  of  uj:e.  m  the  ITth  year  of  bi8  icigu.     His  s  . 
Cli:ii  lriii:i-ne  .soi-i-ci 'led  hau  as  king  of  the  Franks 

PEPIN,  son  of  Louis  ie  Di^bonnaiiOb  and  gtandeon  d 
€!barlemagnc,  was  made  by  his  ibther  kintf  of  AqnitnBa 
A  I).  817,  revolti-d  repeatedly  aijainst  his  father,  andf  di^J  la 
B.13  or  839.  The  emperor  disinherited  Pepin's  cbddr«>  uf 
their  father's  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  hie  own  eon  Charic* 
the  Bald. 

PEPIN.  Lake.   [.MissiasiPPt.  Rivwl] 

PEPO,  a  Latin  lerrsi  used  by  botanists  to  'pxpret^  t*^^  .t 
kind  of  fruit  of  wl.i  li  ilu  t^ourd  is  the  type.  It  isiiu  u.fer,  r| 
secd-ves.ioi,  tilled  wall  ]>ulp  om  loscJ  wiiliin  a  hard  p^ncar:,  I 
and  fbinishcd  v  ith  paiietul  placentae.   It  is  a  berry  eitba  ; 
banl  sheil.  I 

PEPPER.  [Pipba;  Pmaiim] 

PEPPERMINT.   [MBTrTHA  PiPFntTAl 

PEPUSCn.  JOHN  (MIRISTOPHFR.  an  erair^  t 
musiciil  thi-onsi  and  composer,  was  born  lu  1067.  at  Beri  . 
in  which  I  it)  lus  father  w.-»«  minister  of  a  Protestant  t^if 
gregation.  At  the  early  age  of  fouiicen  his  talents  aUr^4<i 
the  notice  of  the  Prui^sian  court,  in  which  be  held  some  ap- 
pointment till  he  attained  bis  thirtieth  year,  whrn.  Iw.t  c 
eye-witness  of  a  murderous  act  of  tyranny  pcrpelrsted  « 
FiedLiiik  I.,  tie  rcsnUed  to  quit  his  cuiiniry.  He  tr»t 
Vi&iled  Hoiiand,  wlieix-  iie  ninaincd  upwards  of  a  year;  iko 
proceeded  to  London,  an<l  about  1700  was  engaged  totsLe 
tbe  harpsicboid  at  Drury-laiie  tbeatroi  and,  it  is  aappenl 
assisted  in  preparinc:  for  tbe  staKO  Tfutmyng,  as  aMl  itf 
other  operas.  At  thr  same  tuiio  he  ccimmenced  his  inquiP' » 
conci-rniri;;  the  niuiic  of  the  uiU.euti,  for  which  pursuit  <M 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  studious  hab.!* 
highly  quaiiOed  him.  In  these  investigations  he  rerenid 
no  inconsiderable  aid  from  bis  friend  De  Moirre,  tfe 
mathematician.  Though  be  had  persuaded  himself  th  U 
the  music  of  the  Greeks  was  fhr  supcrror  to  anyihtns  ih.t 
the  modi'rns  we;  e  capable  of  piodiu-iti^',  \ei  he  dii  nor  h«-- 
lale  to  compose  roucli,  and  was  successful;  though  bit 
one  of  hu  many  wwks  b  known  to  the  piomt  asw^tba ' 
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kutala,  'Sec  from  the  silcut  grove  AlcxU  flicV  wUieh  bik* 
Iways  hcru,  aii'l  probably  alvavt  will  be»  tdmiced  hj  eveiy 
«r>on  of  true  t<>»te. 

Intbeyoar  17I0  tliu  active  and  imlefati^able  musician 
rai  one  of  t)i«  faundeia  vf  Uie  Academy  qf  Antuat  Munc, 
rbieh  was  formed  on  ao  judieious  a  plan  tliat  it  aubiisted 
.pwardsof  ci<^'lily  yi'ar->.  In  1 7 1 ht-.  t(ii,'ctIii-T  wtih  Ilandcl. 
'as  fn imaged  by  Uii;  Duke  ol  (Jlwiulus  Tuivm)  lo 

otuposu  i'or  tlio  chapel  at  Cannons.  Tli*'  ikm  year  lie  wa« 
diaitted  by  the  uoiv^rsity  of  Oxford  to  the  drgrcu  of  doctor 
]  innue.  In  1724  li«  was  perauade d  by  Dr.  Berkeley  to 
)in  in  the  visionary  scheme  for  estabh&tiiiig  a  culU-ge  at 
\\e  Bermudas,  and  actually  embarked  for  the  purpose ;  hut 
1.-  ^hip  being  wrerked,  ihc  pioject  was  spetj  lily  abnn'l  'iifil. 

now  entered  into  the  matrimonial  ^uue  with  tiic  cule- 
med  finger  Signora  Margarita  de  I'Epine,  who  brought 
Jm  a  furtuQA,  arquircd  by  her  profotaion,  of  ten  thoutand 
oundii.  This  addition— great  it.  thot*  days— did  not 
lice  hirn  to  rola\  iii  pursuits:  he  selected  and  adapted, 
itli  adinitable  hkiU,  the  toubic  for  The  He^e.ar'*  Opera, 
>r  wluch  he  composed  the  overture.  In  1731  appeared  his 
yfotitt  on  Harmony,  which  long  continued  a  ttandaid 
•ork,  and  is  still  read  by  studenta  who  ore  wise  enough  to 
inke  themselves  acquainted  With  the  heal  writer»  on  the 
li.  Jji  ihe  y««ar  17:17  he  was  chuscn  organist  of  the  Charter 
[ousc  '.111  [ipi  o;t;lment  he  solti  iii  'l  mi>;c  f.ir '.he  sakeof  the 

;  i  tuienta  and  the  IcaiiiL'd  and  ugreeabiu society  it  afforded 
1  iii  with  any  pecuniary  view.  Three  years  after  ibis  he 
lit  hi«  wife ;  his  only  SOD  having  died  some  lime  before, 
[e  now  found  relief  in  hift  studies,  t  j  winch,  and  in  giving 
i^tniction*  to  a  few  favouiiie  pnpiU,  he  devoted  himself 
holly,  lit  1746  wa»  rr>ad  before  the  Royal  Society  his 
rcount  of  the  Antient  (Jenera,  which  appears  in  volume  44, 
lou  481,  of  the  'Philosophical  Transactions ;*  prarious  to 
rhieh  however  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  tW  ktrned 
ody.   Dr.  ?•  p  i^ch  illi  I  in  1762«  and  waa  buried  in  the 

haV^l  Cli.uler  House. 

PK1»YS.  SAMUKL,  sccietRry  to  tl.o  A  lm  mliy  liir 
ejgna  of  King  Chailcs  II.  nnd  Kin^  Jnines  11..  was  born 
'S^uary  2.3,  1632,  of  a  family  which  had  »ome  piclensioiis 
>t?cnlitily,  though  ho  himself  confesses  it  had  never  been 
very  considcrnble.'  His  father,  .John  Pcpys,  was  a  citizen 
fLundoti,  w  here  hs  followed  the  trade  of  a  tailor. 

We  learn  fi  oro  his  diary  that  Pepys  pnsscd  Ins  bayish  d.iys 
1  or  near  London,  and  was  educated  at  Sr.  Paul's  school, 
'li«r«  ha  continued  till  1660,  early  in  whinki  year  hiii  name 
ecurs  as  a  aiiar  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
rulgo.  Previously  however  to  lu^  ^'^'wa  it  ii1<-'  in  tl.nt 
niversity,  March  5,  lCiO-1,  he  Iwd  luuiovcd  to  Magdalen 
V>Uece.  How  long  he  continued  at  Cunibridge,  or  what 
"are  bis  aeademieat  pursuiLs  wo  are  not  infornwd.  In  IC  j6 
e  married  Elitabeth  St  Michel,  a  girl  of  fifteen.  The  con- 
;q lie nces which  mif;ht  naturally  Iinv-  bc>f>n  e\p -cte*!  lo  attend 
in  !i  nn  imprudent  step  w«re  a\riit(l  b.  tlie  kindness  of  a 
ihi'iion.  Sir  Edward  Montagu  *  at  :erwai  fail  of  S,ui(lv\  uh  ), 
ho  gave  the  young  couple  an  osvlum  in  his  famdy.  in 
6dS  ho  nci-ompanied  SirKdward  Montagu  ui  his  r.xpedilion 
>  I  he  Sound,  and  on  his  return  became  a  clerk  in  the  £x- 
hcqiicr.  Through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich 
owever,  he  sv;i-,  si  ii  luminatcd  clerk  of  tlic  acts  of  the 
avy,  and  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  olTicc  early  in  June. 
S60.  Tbi»  was  tiie  cotumcnceincnt  of  his  connection  with 
traat  national  establishment  to  vrbich  his  diligence  and 
cutenest  were  afterward*  of  the  hit^hest  serriee.  In  this 
•iiploN  ni«  nt  lie  continued  tdl  rinfl  dnnn;^  thosi^  ^icnl 

vents,  the  plaj^ue,  the  fire  of  Lsuuluu,  ■••-\\'\  Uu-  Dulcli  v*ar, 
he  care  of  the  navy  in  a  great  m.  ;is  iii>  rested  upon 
im  alone.  The  Duke  of  York  being  lord-high-adroiral, 
•qtys  was  by  decrees  drawn  into  a  close  personal  ronnec- 
I  II  will)  liiiii,  :u.i!  .IS  lie  enjoyed  his  good  opinion,  he 
a  l  .tUu  iliL-  inisf'uiiunc  to  experience  some  part  of  the 
aluKitKi'S  v.ith  wiiirh  In-  wns  Kmded  duririi;  ilie  tiiine  of 
ilie  Popish  i'lol.'  The  alienee  not  only  of  evidence,  but 
wn  of  ground  of  suspicion.  «lid  not  prevent  Pepys  being 
ommitted  to  the  Tower  (May,  1670)oa  the  chor^of  baing 
n  aider  and  abettor  of  the  plot,  and  be  was  for  a  time 
amoved  from  iheN  '.vy  l><'ard  If  c  was  ii["tiTu:u-rK  all.>\vf;l, 
'lib  Sir  Anthony  Deane,  who  hutl  hucu  cuuiniitttHl  wah 
dm.  to  find  security  in  3t),0(iti/. ;  and  in  Kobruiuy  loll  )wing, 
l>on  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposition  against  him,  was  dis- 
hnrged.  Me  was  soon  replaced  in  a  situation  where  bis  skill 
lid  c  v]  I'ucncc  could  not  hu  di.^'penscd  with,  by  the  special 
ommand  of  Charles  II.,  and  ruse  aflerwaidA  to  be  secre- 


tary of  tnc  admir.iUy,  which  office  be  retoined  till  the  Revo- 
lution. James  If.  was  sitting  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knellcr  for  a 
portrait  desijjned  as  a  picsentto  Pepys,  when  the  news  of 
the  landing  of  ihc  Prince  of  Orange  was  brought  to  him. 
The  king  cotnmanded  the  painter  to  proceed  and  finish 
the  port^li^  that  bis  friend  might  not  be  dittappointed. 

I'lvin  the  ni'rc'-,si!)H      W.Ili;i!ii  ;i'.:l  M:i;y,  l^^f 
o(l:rial  cuipl'jyjjicuts  ;  but  he  ifliicJ  ivAo  pi.vali;  !i!'o  with- 
out I  l  ing  followed  cither  by  pcrsecutiun  or  ill  will.  Ho  died 
May  26,  1703,  and  was  buncd  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street. 

Pepys  I'.ad  an  extensive  knowledge  of  naval  aff.iirs.  He 
thoroughly  understood  and  practised  music;  and  he  was  a 
judge  of  piiintint;.  sc  il^  ;u:o,  and  arrhilectuie.  In  iriS4  ho 
was  elected  prc-ideni  oJ  tiie  lioyal  Society,  and  hold  tliat 
honourable  office  iwo  years.  As  a  palri>n  of  learning,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  contributed  no  fewer  than 
sixty  plates  loWillughby's  *  Historia  Pisciam.* 

1*0  Magdalen  C  /I1l<;i',  Ca'.nbridgo,  he  left  an  invalu- 
able collection  ot~  iuaiu.<>ci ipt  nnval  memoirs,  of  |iniits,  and 
antient  English  poetry,  which  has  often  been  consulted  by 
I  critics  and  comtuentators,  and  is  indeed  unrivalled  in  its 
kind.  One  of  its  most  singular  curiosiiios  is  a  collection  of 
English  ballad*  in  five  large  folio  volume  ,  bef.'Mti  \i\  S  I  !.'n, 
and  carried  down  to  the  year  1  7(!0.  Percy's  '  llc..ijus.s '  are 
for  tlio  uiM-^t  1  irt  taken  from  this  coUectioi;. 

Pt  pys  published  '  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Stale  of  llio 
Royal  Navy  of  Jinghind  for  ten  years,  determined  Dcroni- 
ber,  1GS8,'  8vo^  Lond.  1690,  and  there  is  a  small  luoU  in 
the  Pepysian  library  entitled  *  A  Relation  of  the  TrcinMos 
in  the  Court  of  Portu£;.il  in  1667  and  HiriK.  by  S.  P..  l>cj .' 
12nio.,  Lond.  1G77,  wliicb  Watt,  in  his  '  Hibliolheca  Britan- 
nica,'  as^^ribes  to  Pepys. 

His  *  Memoirs'  comprising  bis  Diary  from  I6i9  to  IC69, 
and  a  seleetton  from  his  private  correspondence  were  edited 
by  the  present  Lord  Braybro  k.\  in  '2  \,(ls  ,  I/jnd.  IS-'5, 
republished  in  5  volumes  8vo.,  Lond.,  jiom  which  and 
fi  Liro  Chaliuers's  nccount  of  him,  moat  of  the  particulars  in 
this  notice  have  boen  derived. 
PEPYSIAN  LIBRARY.  [Maomlkm  Colliqb.  Cam- 

BRIOGE.I 

PER/EA.  [Palestine.] 

PER.VMBUL A'lUR,  an  in^trura.  nt  in  general  use  for 
measurine  distances  on  roads,  for  setthrtg  disputes  coneorn- 
ing  the  marges  of  the  drivers  of  hack-cairiarres,  and  for 
other  purposes.  It  consists  principally  of  a  wheei  upon  whibh 
it  runs,  and  an  index  which  shows  the  number  of  turns  of 
such  wheel  reduced  into  niilo-,  furl  n^-,  poles,  and  yards. 

The  carriage  or  stock  is  made  ot  wood,  and  is  ai)oul  .3  feet 
long.  Al  one  end  is  a  handle  for  the  person  who  uses  it, 
and  the  other  is  furnisiied  with  sockets  io  which  tlie  axle  of 
the  wheel  turns :  this  end  of  the  stock  has  the  centre  part 
removed,  by  whi<h  arc  lift  twn  arms  bctwrcn  w'nch  the 
wheel  work?.  Up  u  tlieblu:;k  auJ  ju.sl  in  front  ul  Uii;  handle 
IS  till"  di.i'i-plat  ■,  '.vith  its  two  hands  by  which  the  distance  is 
registered.  Tlic  whetd  is  8  feel  3  inchc",  or  ^  pole,  in  cir- 
cumference. Uiion  one  end  of  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a 
KloaU  piniMti  which  works  into  a  similar  pinion  at  the  end 
of  a  rod  which  pa;<ses  up  the  stock  or  can  iage  to  the  works 
beneath  the  dial-plate.  Motion  is  ct  inrni.ii  ;  ated  by  means 
of  this  rod  lo  a  worm  or  micrometer  scitw.  wbirh  turns  onco 
round  for  each  revolution  of  the  carriage  \v;iicl  of  the  per- 
ambulator. This  worm  works  into  a  wheel  of  m  teeth, 
which  is  moved  forward  one  tooth  for  every  ^  pole,  and 
carries  a  hand  or  index,  whirli  mak  -a  onf  revolution  for  40 
poles  or  one  furlong.  On  tlu'  axis  ci  tins  w  heel  is  a  pinion  of 
8  teeth,  which  works  iiu<i  l'.^!u  ^  l  ot"  4U  teeth,  and  on  the  a,\is 
of  this  second  wheel  isa  pinionof  lu  teeth,whichmovesawhcel 
of  16U  teeth.  This  last  wheel  carries  another  hand,  which 
liKikc^  one  revolution  for  80  of  the  former.  T!>!'<ip  ?iand=  sro 
unanged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tiour  unl  minuio  Land 
of  a  watch,  so  that  the  throe  cin  lr>,  <,ii  Uic  ili  il-jilatc  arc  all 
concentric.  The  first  ol  ihesc  circle*  is  divided  into  JJti, 
and  the  second  into  40,  the  number  of  yards  and  poles  con- 
tained ill  a  furlong;  lha  flgurea  on  these  circles  are  read  oiF 
by  the  llnt*menttoned  index,  that  which  is  attached  lo  tlie 

\\Iiecd  of  f  f)  U-c\\\.  Till-  tliii'l  cirrlu  )^  da  ded  into  60,  tlui 
number  of  furUoigs  iii  iu  tudws,  and  to  this  riiclc  l>elongs 
the  index  attached  to  the  wheel  of  ICO  teeth.  The  distance 
is  ascertained  by  reading  off  the  figures  in  tlie  reverse  order 
in  which  the  circles  are  given  above:  divide  the  number  oa 
the  first  circle  by  X.  and  \<iii  v  ii!  have  lha  distanov  fc^uiiud 
in  miles,  furlongs,  poles,  and  yards. 
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The  instrument  is  ftiriiulscl  with  a  stop  or  Ktrap»  io  that 
nfier  the  distance  is  measured,  tlie  ferambttiator  may  be 
ct.nvc>eil  without  the  index  bein^;  altered. 

Uiiiike  the  pcdonictcr,  it  requires  no  regulatin;;.  and  the 
only  tuk  of  its  giving  the  distance  incorrectly,  i{  well  cod- 
•trunted,  U  in  passing  over  mpged  and  uneven  roids,  which 
vM  ro!ir-e  cause  tho  index  ta  sh^jW  nuiro  thrin  llic  IruL* 
dislamc.  In  i^esiesal  however,  fur  sLort  di^laiicLS,  this 
error  is  very  triHinj;. 

When  about  to  commence  a  measurement,  the  wheel 
ahoiild  be  turned  round  until  the  first- mentioDed  index 
pointa  to  on  the  circle  of  yards,  fiome  are  providisd 
with  a  citcli  and  roeVel,  by  which  this  tnay  done  with  much 
less  tr'u.bic  t!i;Hi  liy  i!ie  wheel. 

There  arc  olhtr  iit^^trumenis  for  the  wnic  or  similar  pur- 
pof,e«,  bearing  diflfereiit  names,  as  wayintpr  and  odometer; 
but  the  construction  of  all  of  lliem  is  very  similar. 

Waywiser  is  the  name  generally  given  to  that  form  of  the 
in-trument  which  is  applied  to  a  carriage,  in  which,  by  a 
sl  jjltt  odaptation  to  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriage,  the 
inslrumenl  is  made  to  regi>tcr  the  nuuihrr  ul  turnaof  audi 
wheel,  in  the  iiame  manner  an  the  pciaiubuiaior. 

PERAME'LES.  [Bvnujcoot;  Mahsupialia,  vol,  xiv., 
11.437}  and  see  fiuriher  Professor  Owen's  paper  'On  thu 
Osfeology  of  the  Mannipialia*  (2bo/.  iVoe.,  1838).] 

PERCEITION  is  th  it  i  uw.  rora.  tufthc  mind  by  which 
it  holds  communicatifui  with  tla-  t  xtiuial  world.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  evince}  tii,;i  Ly  tho  tircurostanco  thai  its 
objects  are  in  every  iostancc  supposed  to  havo  an  actual 
existence.  We  may  eonceive  tbmgs  that  iiave  no  reaHty, 
but  we  are  never  said  to  perceive  such  things.  Perception 
differs  from  emisciousness  in  that  it  takes  cognisance  only 
of  ol  j.'uis  without  the  minil.  Wi-  j  '■m^irr  a  in.ui.  a  hoi-se, 
a  trt-e;  wlicn  we  think  or  fi-el.  »c  are  comctous  of  our 
thoughts  and  emotions.  It  is  further  supposed  in  percep- 
tion tlut  the  objects  of  it  are  present,  we  can  remtmber 
former  objects  of  perrcpiion,  but  we  do  not  perceive  thera 
again  imiil  tin  y  ;i;c  (Hn  i- iiviii^  jiresent.  Beside*  the  seii>L' 
which  has  been  iLvpluiiitd,  the  itriu  perception  is  »iomet!tiie-. 
analogically  employed  in  common  8pcc<  li  m  leCcrL-iKe  to 
truths  the  evidence  of  which  m  certakit.  Thus  we  may  per- 
ccivo  thu  truth  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  But  Mr. 
Jilume  is  perhapa  the  only  writer  of  eminence  who  designedly 
applies  the  word  in  a  metaphysical  disquisition  with  a  mean- 
ing difToront  fi\>in  lliat  wlucii  lus  been  here  as8i;;:ic(l  to  it. 
By  him  it  is  appiieii  indiscriminately  tu  all  the  upcialiuiis 
and  slates  of  the  ntind ;  passions  being  designated  perce|>- 
tions,  and  tlie  acts  of  memory  and  imagination  converted 
into  so  many  acts  of  perception.  8ueh  latitude  of  phraseo- 
logy confounds  under  one  general  riatnc  thint^s  Mflcntiiilly 
distinct,  and  tends  to  introduce  va^ULUCbs  uitd  tnuccuracy 
into  a  (kiiariment  of  philosophical  investigation  where  de- 
flnilenesii  and  precision  arc  peculiarly  indispcnsablo. 

The  distinction  between  things  perceived  (alo^tirii)  and 
(Miigs  coaeeived  (yetgrA)  was  famihur  to  tbe  Qreek  philoso* 
]  I  hers  end  to  ibeir  Latin  expositors,  of  whom  Cicero  ex- 
pK^-is  \he  r;i  inoi  class  of  lhiii|,-s  by  the  phrases '  quw 
s-iiiii,'  •  (juo)  ctriii  langive  possunt ;'  and  tho  latter  by  iho 
]>lir.is(.t>  '  quae  tangi  demunstrarivo  tion  possunt,  ccrni 
tamcn  aninio  atquo  intclligi  possunt,'  and  gives  examples 
of  each.  (Tof>,\.) 

Tile  perceptive  faculty  is  exercised  through  tho  instru- 
mentality of  the  senses.  We  see  by  means  of  the  eye,  and 
hear  by  means  of  the  c-ar,  and  ko  i:i  rflLTcr.L'L"  to  tl.o  other 
senses.  An  individual  in  whom  these  orcans  are  waniing 
or  defective,  will  either  not  perceive  at  all,  or  perceive  im- 
perfectly. In  order  to  perception  it  is  requisite  that  an 
impression  should  bo  made  on  the  organ  of  sense,  either  by 
the  direct  application  of  the  object,  oi  tlnutigh  some  mcdiimi 
that  communicates  %vUh  the  objer;  and  ihe  organ.  Tiius  an 
immediate  ainilieatiun  is  iieiL>-,ary  with  regard  to  the 
tenses  of  taste  and  touch ;  but  only  an  intermediate  one  with 
regard  to  those  of  sight,  beattngi  and  siiiell.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  organs  of  settle  affects  the  nerves,  alid  is 
by  thera  conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  necessity  of  ibis  com- 
munication IS  ascertained  by  observation.  If  tho  nerve 
aj'propnated  to  any  organ  be  cut  or  tied  hard,  no  pcix'eption 
takes  place ;  and  tl.e  same  result  is  noticed  in  certain  disor- 
dered conditions  of  the  brain,  even  though  tbe  organs  of 
sense  and  ihc-  nerves  perform  their  respective  funettons. 
When  however  the  conditions  that  have  been  ipedfled  are 
coiuplitid  Kith,  perception  ensues. 

Varinua  (heoiieg  li«v«  been  fiinned  to  explain  the  Ikmo* 


tions  of  the  nerves  and  htain  in  eonneelion  with  pereeptMO. 

It  was  imagined  by  tla'  antientsthat  tlie  uei  v  jus  f.bres  aro 
tubular,  and  filled  »uU  a  subtile  vaj)<.,ur  iwaiwil  animal 
spirits;  that  the  brain  is  a  gland  by  which  this  ipthercal  fluid 
is  seoeled ;  and  that  by  means  of  it  tbe  nerves  perform  tbeu 
office.  (Reid,  Etfay  ii..  ch.  3.)  Des  Cartes^  vbo  adonlcd 
this  hypothesis,  l,.ii  described  with  great  minuteness  now 
all  mwulal  operuiiuns  and  movements  sre  acconaplisbed 
through  the  agency  referred  to.  Dr.  Bri^'g-.  Ne\%ii>:^ 
instructor  in  anatomy,  was  the  first  wiio  proposcfl  a  iie**  da^> 
trinc  on  this  point.  He  maintained  thai  tho  nerves  operale 
by  vibrat^^  Ulte  musical  cbordSk  and  thus  conduct  im- 
pressiona  to  the  brain.  Newton  himself  iOpf ,  qu.  23) 
appears  to  have  been  inclined  to  a  notion  of  ih  -  kin 5, 
and  the  suggestions  relating  to  it  thrown  out  Ly  h:m  ^ 
a  query  were  afterwards  amplified  and  defended  by  Hart- 
ley. Tho  latter  supposed  that '  external  objects  impressed 
on  the  senses  occasion,  first  in  tbe  nerves  on  which  they  art 
impressed  and  then  in  the  brain,  vibrations  Oif  the  natL 
and,  as  one  may  say,  inSnite»imal  medullary  partieles aad 
that  tbete  vibrations  are  excite  l,  pr  Ji>ai,'u!ed,  and  kept  Lf 
partly  by  the  ether,  that  is,  by  a  very  subtile  elastic  duid, 
partly  by  the  uniformity,  continuity,  softnesa,  and  aetite 
powers  of  the  medullary  substanoe  of  the  brain,  spinal  nsT' 
row,  and  nerves.'  tOftiemiftoBf  on  Man.  part  i.,  ivx>p.  4,  &,| 
Both  Des  Cartes  and  llarlley  bclieveil  ti  nt  I  v  the  uciior-of 
tbe  nerves  in  the  luamici  desciibe^l  by  laLi.j,  uuai^i.-s  of  ei- 
ternal  objects  were  formed  in  the  brain. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  concerning  tbsM 
bypothesea  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  foundatien. 
A  sound  theory  must  assign  real  and  not  imaginary  caeses 
for  the  phenomena  which  it  professes  to  explain ;  and  sarii 
cauMs  must  have  a  i:iaiub-,t  ciniii»  i(ni(y  to  the  eDVr'.j 
asei  ih..il  I J  them.  But  the  liypolhtsca  lit  queition  eutirelj 
w  ant  both  of  those  essentials.  Who  can  prove  the  exislcna* 
of  the  animal  spirits  of  Des  Carlea,  er  the  vibrations  of 
Hartley ;  or,  grantinp;  their  existence,  who  can  ahow  aey 
correspondence  between  lluMii  and  the  furnui'i  jm  <.'f  smajpes 
111  the  brain  l*  .All  we  l  uii  ailum  wilU  ceitauuy  rc«>j!recliD* 
the  means  of  ]  ereejitiun  is,  that,  under  certain  circuinstaaces^ 
that  is,  wbeii  ati  impression  is  made  on  the  bodily  orgAOS 
and  coiuiuunii  dtcd  by  the  nerrettotlie  brain,  pereepuaa 
takes  place.  The  impressions  so  communicated  are  lbs 
occasions  of  the  mind  perceiving,  but  we  can  assign 
rea>on  why  it  t-huuld  do  so  unib-r  these  circunistanrt-i  mva- 
iiably,  and  not  under  any  other,  further  than  liial  such  is 
the  constitution  of  our  nature. 

If  tbe  act  of  perception  be  exanuned*  it  will  be  found  that 
we  obtain  by  it  a  certain  amount  of  information  respeetini^ 
the  object  perceived.    We  discover  that  it  has  part.euhr 
qualitip^i.  a^,  fur  example,  that  it  i*  exltiideJ,  that  u  iias 
C^urc,  that  it  is  liard  or  .soft,  rough  or  smooth,  iitc.  Tbe 
notion  thus  formed  may  vary  in  respect  of  distinctness  ia 
all  possible  degrees.    In  the  liglit  of  twilight  a  body  is  dit- 
cerned  more  obscurely  than  in  the  full  light  of  noon  day; 
and  more  obscurely  still  in  proportion  as  the  darkness 
deejHjns.    The  notion  we  get  of  an  object  by  perception  l< 
a<'co.upanied  by  an  irresistible  and  immediate  conviction  cf 
:  itii  real  existence.    An  object  may  indeed  be  perceived  so 
j  iudisiinotlyas  to  leave  us  in  doubt  whether  it  be  real  «r  net 
If  it  be  very  distant,  or  involved  in  dsrknesa,  this  may 
'  happen.    Ifut  wlien  it  is  plainly  perecivod,  there  is,  along 
!  wilti  the  pereeplem,  u  perlecl  cdiiviclioii  ufils  rwalUy.  W« 
run  no  niore  doubt  of  us  e.\isleiu-e  than  we  eaii  of  our  own. 
I  And  this  conviction  is  immediate,   it  is  not  the  result  of  a 
I  process  of  reasoning  founded  on  our  perceptions,  bttt  inse- 
parably eonneeted  with  them,  and  as  instantaneous  «a  the 
assent  rendered  to  axiomatie  truths.  It  may  be  also  re- 
mailvt^'l  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  ubjecU  of  per- 
cept ton  IS  not  mole  iaistiediate  and  deeply  ruoud  than  is  tbe 
belief  that  they  exist  externally  to  us.   They  do  not  eeea 
to  have  their  pUce  in  the  mind  itself,  but  to  exist  indepeft* 
dently  of  it  altogether.  These  .ilatemcnts  accord  witb  tho 
universal  experienco  of  mankind,  and  may  be  verified  by  all 
who  choose  to  bestow  the  sU^jbiest  attention  on  tbe  iatima 
turns  uf  <viiiseiousness. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  as  well  as  a  useless  task  to  dwell 
minutely  on  tho  numeroua  theories  that  have  been  fmmed 
of  perception.  In  eerlaia  impartant  particulars  nearly  all 
of  them  eoinetde;  while  in  others,  equally  if  not  more'  im- 
portant, they  are  for  the  most  part  at  s  ariancc. 

Democritus  taught  that  perception  was  the  result  of  the 
impcMnom  mado  w  tho  wgaitaof  lense  by  imasea  (««MtaX 
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•nicli  coMlantly  emanated  from  bodies,  end  Teried  ecoord- 
in|  to  the  eonfarroeiioii  of  their  origtnele.  (Plut,  Mac., 

PnL,  1.  iv..  rh.  8,  Sec.) 

Plato,  ill  '.he  hLveiuli  book  of  his  '  Republic '  (ad  init.) 
illustrates  Ihe  mamu  r  in  w  h  wu  jiorreive  objects,  by  the 
li>;ureof  a  cave,  m  uhieli  meti  he  bound,  so  that  ibcy  can 
turn  their  eyef  only  to  one  part  uf  it.  where  cay*  frum  a 
distant  light  sttetm  in»  and  khadows  of  bodies,  supposed  to 
pass  between  them  and  the  li^lit,  are  beheld,  the  bodies 
themselves  bein;:  invisible.  He  liiu-  omci  -vcel  tliat  wc  per- 
i  '  ive  only  the  bliado«s  of  things,  and  not  thin-:!*  tlieniseh  e^. 

This  opinion  of  Plato  v. us  bubstantmlly  the  same  with 
that  of  hu  scholar  Aristotle,  and  of  the  Puriiiatctics  gene- 
rally. Aristotle  {De  An„\,  Hi.,  c.  2,  3)  taught  that  a»  the 
fcn«»  rannot  receive  material  objects  themselves,  they 
receive  their  images.  The^c  images  arc  the  only  objects  of 
perception  to  the  mind.  .\s  imiJie-scil  uji  >n  tiie  sensc-^, 
they  ore  termed  sensible  -ipcctes;  more  !«piritnali-.cil.  they 
become  objects  of  memory  and  imagination,  and  are 
termed  phantasms;  still  further  rerincd,soastu  be  oli^ects 
of  «nencc,  they  ore  named  lntelli;4iWe  species. 

The  ihiM  ryof  Epicurus  was  lit'le  olhrr  than  a  mollification 
■  if  lli.'it  of  Aiistolie.  He  supiuted  tli.U  boilie.s  are  conti- 
nually .'^ending  otf  from  their  surfaces  slender  films  or 
b|)ectros  of  such  subtlety  that  they  easily  penetrale  by  the 
senses  to  the  brain.  (LucietM  1.  iv..  T.  94,  46,  &e.) 

Locke  employs  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  perception 
that  app<>Brs  to  have  been  borrowed  from  that  of  Plato: — 
*  Mcthink-s,'  he  says,  '  tlie  umleislanding  is  not  inucli 
unlike  a  closet  wholly  ^hut  from  liL^hl,  w  ith  only  some  little 
opening  left  to  let  in  external  visible  resemblances,  or  ideas 
of  things  without.  Would  the  pictures  eoming  into  a  dai  k 
mom  but  stay  there, and  be  so  orderly  as  to  oe  found  upon 
ocrasion,  it  wn'ild  very  much  re-i'mbie  the  understanding 
of  a  ni.in  in  re!'-,  rcncc  to  all  obje  ■!»  df  si;;ht  and  the  ideiu  of 
th«  III.' 

1  he  similitude  of  Locke,  or  rather  of  Plato,  may  be  ap- 
]'lied  to  all  the  systems  of  perception  that  have  ever  been 
}' !  raed«  by  merelysubstituting  ideas, and.  in  the  csKe  of  II  u  me, 
^  npressions,  fbr  what  were  antiently  denominated  species 
■  ;id  pliantaanis.    All  these  theories  a^rco  in  maintaining 
tliiit  imag(?s  are  the  only  immediate  objects  of  perception  to 
I  lie  mind.    Hume,  Berkeley,  and  others  indeed  hold  that 
Ibese  arc  the  exdiuive  objects;  but  the  common  hypoihesis 
admits  the  enistence  of  things  of  whii:h  these  are  but  the 
representatives,  and  which  wo  mediately  discern.  It  may  be 
snfliciciit  to  remark  concerning  these  opiuDiis,  that  they  are 
'li.iinetrically  opposed  loihe  testinioiiy  uf  ourown  eoIl.sciuu^- 
ncas.  Instead  of  informing  us  that  images  alone  are  the  direct 
objects  of  our  perception,  consciousness  intimates  nothing  re- 
specting imnE^f's  at  all.  Unless  its  representations  are  alio- 
l>;ether  deceptive,  it  is  not  things  within  the  mind,  but  things 
external  to  it, that  we  perceive;  not  images  of  objects,  but 
the  very  objects  tin.  iM-el\e.s.    This  is  testimony  to  which 
we  yield  instnictive  credence.    It  is  tim  (  d^'eni  and  untiucs- 
lionable  to  be  set  aside  by  reasoning  of  any  kind,  far  less  by 
reasoning  based  upon  certain  imagined  relations  subsisting 
between  matter  and  spirit  which  we  are  incapable  of  apprc- 
Jiending,  and  the  application  to  mind  of  laws  which  apply 
M<lely  to  the  objects  of  phy-ic:il  inve^ir^Mlimi. 

<  >Me  ob.-ervation,  intentionally  deferred,  remains  still  to 
111  ide  resitccting  perception,  namely,  that  it  is  greatly 
modified  by  uabit  and  by  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  the  other  powers,  llius  the  perceptions  of  a  man  and 
xhtic  of  a  cliilu,  both  conlempbting  a  piece  of  complex  ma- 
chinery, the  one  being  aware  of  its  principles  and  arrange- 
ments,' the  other  completely  ignorant  of  them,  must  in 
bomo  respects  considerably  differ.  In  like  manner  the  per- 
ccptionH  of  a  blind  man,  by  means  of  thoseor{^uitof  sense 
which  are  unimpaired,  are  distinguished  iii  manj  particu- 
lars from  those  of  the  individual  who  has  never  been  without 
'.  ,  .■  f  uHiliv  of  vision.  Numerous  instances  of  a  similar  kind 
might  easily  be  specified.  A  full  account  of  acquired  porccp- 
liuns,  such  as  those  alluded  to.  is  stdl  a  deiidentum  in  this 
department  of  phikaopbical  inquiry 

PERCH  or  POLR.  This  measure,  though  nov  mostly 
used  as  a  square  measure  (a  perch  usually  meaning  a  square 
percli,  or  a  square  of  a  perch  in  length  and  breadth),  was 
originally  a  measure  of  Ui.^lh.  arisiu';  out  of  the  custom  of 
measuring'  small  portions  of  land  by  a  stalT  or  pole.  The 
word  j^rrlira,  from  which  it  comes,  mo«»'  «  wooden  stalf. 
Hut  tho  pole  with  which  land  wasneesured  not  only  dif- 
icred  very  ntttcb  in  dillbrant  oonntriea,  bat  in  difftmit  parts 


of  the  same  oountnr.  Ducangc  and  his  editors  find  reeordg 
of  tho  use.  in  difierent  parts  of  England  and  Franee.  of 

perches  of  7j,  10  (the  oldest  English),  12,  15,  16,  18,  -lO,  21, 
•22,  23,  and  :27  feet.  Here  is  but  another  instance  (as  in 
Mii.i;  and  Lk.\gi'U)  of  the  tendency  of  measures  to  lengllieii. 
Foi  ty  perches (quarantetia),  under  ilie  name  of  forty-lonjj  or 
furlong,  became  a  common  iiieasure  of  length ;  and  a  piece 
of  land  forty  perches  long  and  one  deep,  ms  called f«r<»ca/a. 
( S[ielmBn,  cited  by  Ducange.)  Thus  the  perch  and  fiirlong, 
l!ioi;'.^ii  afterwards  received  into  i!;c  system  of  measures 
which  ends  with  tho  miie,  ort^inull)  formed  i;o  pan  of  iC 
whatever.  [Mile.*] 

By  an  early  statute,  entitled  '  Comnositjo  Ulnarum  et 
Pcrticarum,'  the  perch  wa»  fixed  at  IG^  feet,  or  Qve  yards 
and  a  half;  and  four  perticata  (though  that  word  Is  not 
used)  were  defined  as  an  acre. 

A  pn  ch  is  the  quarter  of  achaiOi  and  a  BDuaie  perch 

contains  3{^\  «nuare  yards. 

PERCH  E,  LE,  a  province  of  France*  united,  before  t|]e 
Revolution,  with  Maine,  into  ope  military  government.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Normandie,  on  the  norih-east 

by  the  Isle  du  France,  on  the  east  and  south  by  Orlcanais, 
und  oil  tiie  v\est  \<\  Maine.  It  was  sulidis nied  into  J^o 
Grand  Perche,  or  Le  llaut  I'vrcliu  (CJrcat  or  Upper 
Pcrche),  of  which  Mortugne  was  the  capital;  Le  Perche 
Gouct,  or  Le  Bas  (Lower)  Pcrche,  of  w  hich  Montmirail  was 
the  capital;  Lss  Terres  Fian9aiseB,  of  |^|iic)i  Tour-Grise- 
de-Verncuii  was  tbe  capital:  and  LesTerraa  Demenbr^ 
or  Thiruer:us.  of  which  Cli'iteauncuf  en-Thi|peraia  was  the 
chief  town.  Perche  is  now  corapichended  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Orne,  Saribe,  and  Eurc  et  Loir. 

Le  Perche  was  under  tlie  government  of  its  owp  counts 
from  tbe  year  840 ;  but  the  original  county  w^s  not  equsl 
in  extent  \o  the  proviuee  of  later  times.  Having  fallen  to 
the  crown,  Ibis  county  was  given  with'  that  of  Aloiii;oii  to 
Pierie,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  St.  Louis  (A.n.  1268); 
but  these  counties  having  on  his  death  reverted  to  the 
crow  n,  they  were  again  bestowed  on  Cl|^rle8  de  Valoia,  bru- 
{  tiler  of  PbUippe  le  Bel  (a-d.  1293),  in  whose  family  they 
I  Ion?  eontinned.    In  1361  tbey  veie  separatei|,  Ferciw 

going  to  a  }o'in;:;er  branch  of  the  fiuDlly;  bwt  io  1404  t]Mf 

I  were  again  un.tid. 

In  the  reign  of  Framjois  I.  the  county  was,  un  V.o  death 
uf  the  last  male  heir,  seized  by  Ihe  crown,  but  the  justice  of 
this  claim  was  for  awhile  disputed.  I)i)ring  the  dispute  tbe 
widow  of  tbe  late  count  was  alUiwed  to  poMCsa  tba  eouiity, 
but  it  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  erown  domains. 

PE'RL'lDili,  or  /Vm/i(A\e  of  Cuviur,  a  family  of  Acan- 
thopterygious  tishc'^,  uf  whicli  the  eominon  perch  msiy  be 
regarded  as  tbe  type,  that  is  to  say,  the  fishes  of  this  great 
groiipt  which  ought  perhaps  tu  be  regarded  as  an  order 
ratlwr  than  a  family,  all  more  or  less  approach  the  common 
perch  in  gciierul  form:  they  have  the  body  covered  with 
scales  whose  outer  surface  is  nioie  or  less  rough,  and  the 
free  muriiins  of  whic'.i  are  dent>i  i:'.a!i  d  ;  tlie  o]  erculain  and 

Q)crculuu)  are  variously  armed  ^Mtli  bi«ines  anil  dentieu- 
at  the  outer  margin;  they  nut  only  liave  teeth  in  botji 
jaws,  but  tbe  vomer  and  palatini  bones  ore  also  furniiiheil 
with  litem:  the  niimber  of  rays  to  tbe  branchiostegotu 
membrane  varies  from  five  t  i  sev  en  ;  they  never  fall  short  of 
the  lower  nor  exceed  the  hi^lu  r  number.  Tlie  Uesb  of  llieso 
fishes  is  generally  well  llavoured  and  wholefoma.  Tbey  in- 
habit both  salt  and  fresh  water. 

The  first  division  of  the  Percoi  Jes,  according  to  Cuvior, 
comprises  all  those  speeiet  which  h^ve  the  ventral  fins  placed 
under  the  pectorals,  five  soft  rays  to  tbe  ppclui  al  ijiis,  seven 
branchiostei^ous  rays,  und  two  dorsal  fini.  Tbi*  WCtion  in- 
cludes the  foUowin),'  genera: — 

1.  Perca  proper,  in  which  the  preopcrculura  is  denlicn- 
lated;  the  operculum  is  produced  behind  itito  a  llatteued 
spine;  tbe  infra-orbilals  are  obscurely  denticulated,  and  the 
tongue  is  smooth.  Example,  the  common  perch  {Perca  flu- 
viatiHa  of  Linnieus).  (\  arrell's  liritixh  Fishes.)  Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  P.  Iht/ica  of  Cuvier  and  Vuleiieu  iiuo. 
a  species  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
Italy;  it  diflcrs  from  the  Perra  fiuialili$  in  being  of  a 
shorter  end  deeper  form,  and  is  destitute  of  the  black 
bands.  Several  true  percbea  are  found  in  Noirth  America ; 
species  have  also  been  discovered  in  Java  and  New  Zealand  : 
it  is  highly  probable  therefore,  from  the  extensive  geogra- 
phical rnngo  of  thr>  perdue  proper  thus  exhibited, that  very 
many  species  still  rcuiaiu  to  be  discovered. 

•  latirisaiMs(p.Sl*)'pnlioila*ii«ngoN«dywtiuwiw'pM<iah*  X 
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2.  Lahrax  kCwv.  and  Vol.)  AWtn  chiefly  from  the  true 
pLiciu.->  i:i  h  niii','  tliu  itifra-oibitnls  destitute  of  dcntinila- 
xioiis  OS  well  u  the  suboiierciiiiitn  ;  the  operculum  (which, 
M  veil  M  the  preoperculum,  is  entirely  <»VLTud  uith  scales) 
bc9  two  vmxm  on  the  potterior  pari,  and  tbe  tongue  in  fur- 
nished wilit  minttto  teeth.  [LjoniAX.] 

3.  Laies  (Cuv.  and  V,il.),  a  trvnus  n!iO  rlo^oly  alliiMl  to 
Pcrca  proper,  in  fact  difTcrs  nii!\  in  li  iviiiu'  'he  infiii  lu  biUils 
more  deeply  denticuhitrJ  as  \\<.!1  as  \\w  hunuTals;  lingi,- 
spines  are  observable  on  the  angle  of  liii'  jircoiicrculuin ; 
the  anterior  doml  is  shorter  and  his/her  than  in  the  peteh; 
the  tongue  is  smooth,  as  in  the  last-mentioned  fish. 

TIte  fishes  of  this  subgenus  are  asuall^  of  large  size,  good 
catin;:,  ati<l  are  chiefly  found  in  tba  nveis  in  the  mttoier 
parts  of  the  Old  World. 

4.  CentropomiM  (Lnc6p.)  includes  those  perch-like  fishes 
whose  operculum  ul  produced  behind,  but  the  {Hroduoed  port 
is  rounded  at  the  afws ;  in  the  Una  and  denticulated  pre* 
opcfciilum  t^py  iceiublo  the  perch.  In  the  only  species 
of  this  pi'uus  hiilun  to  discovered  tlic  head  1$  more  poiute<l 
than  in  ihe  pierediiig  j^enera.  [CE?»TKoroMrs.] 

5.  Leucioperca  (Cuv.  and  Vel.)  differs  from  both  the 
preceding  penera  in  having  larger  sharply-pointed  teeth  in- 
termisied  with  the  oidinaty  MnaU  teeth,  the  form  of  the 
body  is  more  ciloni^ated.  and  the  fii«t  dorsal  fln  is  lar^e. 
The  L-  SnuJr.i,  C  iiiul  V.,  li  f  /iiiul  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  noctit  cu^icrn  puiUuns  ut'  Euiupe,  and  is  known  to  the 
Germans  by  the  names  of  Sunder,  Sandt  l,  m  Smi  lut;  u  is  the 
Scbilof  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nagmaul  of  the  Bavarians. 
A  second  species,  the  L.  I'ufgeimis  of  Gmclin.  inhabits  the 
rivera  of  Rusxia,  and  a  third  i'^  fuund  in  the  United  States. 

•  C.  Hum  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  tins  ^^ciias  is  founded  on  a  fish 
described  by  Dr.  Ri<h;uil>on,  which,  with  most  of  the  essen- 
tial characlerii  ot  the  perches,  differs  in  havintj  the  opercula 
aim^ei  a  character  in  fuel  not  found  in  either  of  the  other 

Enera  here  described.  Tlie  apecies  alluded  to  inhabits 
ike  Huron,  and  it  ealled  hy  the  inbabitania  tkoBlaeh  Baaa: 
it  is  considered  oA  of  the  beat  tiavotifed  llsbea  of  that 
lake. 

7.  Elelis  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  in  lliU  genus,  as  in  F.f'iida- 
perca,  there  ate  larger  teeth  intermixed  with  the  orduiary 
minute  ones*  hut  here  the  larger  teeth  arc  confined  to  the 
jaws,  and  aro  t  f  nmd  intermixed  with  the|wlattno  teeth, 
as  in  Leuci'>j>''rrii ;  the  operculum  is  terminated  bjr  two 
spines,  \\  hiUt  i:i  llio  gi  rnis  just  nier.tioned  it  is  .simple.  0.i!y 
one  bpcoca  of  Eiehs  is  known;  tU  bady  is  elongated,  lite 
muzzle  IS  rather  obtuse,  the  eyes  very  large,  and  the  outer 
ran  of  the  tail-Sn  are  elongated ;  this  fish  (the  E.  ccubun- 
etaus,  Cuv.  and  Val.')  is  also  remarkable  Ibr  its  brilliant  red 
colour,  and  is  ad  irned  with  lonj-'itudinal  Rolden  stripes.  It 
is  found  ill  the  rvL'.ijii  of  tiic  Seychelle  Islands,  nortli  of 
Madagascar. 

8.  Niphon  (Cuv.  and  Val.):  this  genus  is  founded  on  a 
single  species  bund  in  the  Japanese  Seo,  and  is  remarkablo 
fur  the  lari^e  tBines  with  which  the  oporcttla  aee  armed ;  the 
preoporctdum  n  atrong^lydentatedat  ita  margin  and  fumisfaed 

with  a  \in\r  aivl  powerful  spine  at  its  angle,  and  the  ojier- 
cuiutu  hab  thrco  of  these  large  spines  j  the  first  dorsal  is 
large,  and  its  spinous  rays  are  strong ;  the  body  \i  some- 
what elongated,  and  the  head  is  pointed.  The  authors  last 
quoted  apply  to  this  sjtccies  tlic  name  .V.  v;  inotut, 

9.  Enirplomt  (Lac6pcde)  is  also  founded  upon  a  single 
>ipocies  (from  Australia)  originally  described  in  White's 
•  Journal  of  u  Voya^'e  to  New  .Snuili  Wales,*  in  which  work 
the  fish  is  mistaken  fur  a  C/tcelod'/n,  no  doubt  front  its  short, 
deep,  and  compressed  form,  and  produced  muzzle.  Like 
the  true  perches,  it  has  two  dorsal  fins»  but  these  are 
much  extended  in  the  Tertical  direction ;  tho  third  ray  of 
llu^  first  dorsal  is  Very  large,  ar.d  loiii:.  and  tho  six  anterior 
lajb  uf  Ihu  second  (I  r^al  are  aUo  Uitiih  elongated;  iho  iii- 
fra-orhital  is  drnLit  ulaterl,  and  so  is  the  preopereulura 
whicil  is  moreover  funuahcd  with  a  stron<r  spine ;  the  uper* 
eulum  is  simple,  t>.  destitute  of  spines:  it  is  the  Enoptotat 
ormatut  of  Cuv.  and  Val..  a  Ash  of  small  bize,  being  seldom 
more  than  eight  or  ten  inches  in  Icngtii ;  the  body  is 
adorned  with  seven  or  eii^ht  blai  k  la  ink  on  a  s-ilvery 
ground:  some  of  these  bands  however  ate  abbieviaied. 

lU.  Di]J'ijirion  (Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt),  like  the  two 
preceduig  ("encra,  contains  but  one  specie*  (Dipioprion 
o(/iiteiafHm  of  the  authors  just  quoted).  This  fish  is  of  a 
tbortand  high  form,  having  a  large  head  somewhat  obtusely 
terminated  in  front;  iu  colour  in  yellow;  a  broad  black 
VfHieai  maik  runa  through  the  c^e,  and  a  atill  broader  band 


crosses  the  body.  Tho  infra-orbital  is  entire,  the  preopcrcu 
lum  is  denticulated,  and  the  operculum  is  armed  witU  thns 
strong  spines.   It  is  found  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

II.  .l^o»oll(Lac^pddo).  In  this  genus  the  fin.:  and  sccoiri 
dorsal  Aos  are  amall  in  anteto-posterior  extent,  and  wxWtjr 
separated ;  the  general  form  of  the  body  is  ovate,  but  some* 
\\  ]\  a  suddenly  U'ss  deep  behind  the  second  dor-al;  the  l.c*i 
is  sMih  ml  scales,  large,  and  o!>!««e  in  fmiit  :  iha  scales  a.'«r 
very  laru't  and  easily  ili  =  l(_il_:eil ;  the  p.e  perculum  is  dtnU- 
culated.  Many  species  ol  this  genus  inhabit  the  Inl.an 
seas,  but  that  which  is  most  generally  known  (.the  A.  rei- 
muUorum)  is  found  in  the  Meditenancan.  Ii  is  %  small  Ibh, 
rarely  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  goUw 
red  eolotir,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side  at  the  ba!»c  of  tl.i 
tail-fln;  there  is  also  generally  a  spot  of  the  ^ame  cviour 
near  each  angle  of  this  fin,  another  on  the  posterior  d.ir>aL 
and  a  brown  tint  between  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  ih«  muxcle. 
Bosidea  thciie  larger  blotches,  the  body  is  marked  with  minate 
bla  k  specks. 

I  J.  ChHfodipterut  (l/u-'i  e  le)  has  larger  pointed  tee;b 
mixed  with  the  oiduian  oiics :  the  prcoperruluiu  is  den u 
ciliated,  and  the  operculum  is  entire.  [CHSiLODirrLMs] 

13.  i\»Rofomur  (Cuv.and  Val.).  In  thia  genus  ibedonil 
fins  are  small  in  antcro-poaterkir  extant,  and  widely 
rated ;  the  scrond  dorsal  fln  and  the  anal  flns  are  thick  and 
roveie!  \vit!i  small  "-ales;  the  body  is  6onie\. hat  eloiigalc-j 
and  thick;  the  iiead  is  largo,  and  the  eyes  very  large;  iltt 
opercula  are  covered  with  scales;  those  OA  tbohodyaroliqe 
and  easily  dislodged. 

Only  one  species  of  this  genus  is  known,  tlie  Jhmahnmt 
telesisijiium  of  Kisso,  and  this  is  said  to  be  exceed inii;ly  urr 
living,  it  appears,  in  very  deep  water.  Risso  state»  ihr.  ii 
Ni' e,  wliere  the  species  has  been  found,  only  two  sp^-c.iri*:i 
were  taken  during;  thirty  years.  Tiie  individual 
whu  h  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes's  description  ta  ta^n 
was  about  twenty  inches  (French  measure)  in  length.  Tb« 
colour  of  this  flsh  is  brownish-violet,  with  blue  and  rsdd.^ 
reflections.  The  aulhi  rs  ju.^l  laentljr.ed  d ri  n  :l  apfMI 
quite  satisfied  as  to  tho  tru<'  ailinities  ut  lias  genus. 

14.  .■f;«6(M»i<(Cuv.  andV  il.).  Tins  genus  is  fuundodupoQ 
a  small  fish  found  off  the  coast  of  tho  Isle  of  Bourhoo;  Us 
principal  characters  consist  in  the  doubleserios  of  dentiee- 
iationson  the  lower  i>ortion  of  the  preoperculum,  a  deniicu- 
latcd  infra-orbital,  a  prutructile  mouth,  and  a  small  de- 
eunihctit  spine  in  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  tlic  p<.:a: 
of  which  is  directed  forwards.  In  the  fitrui  ol*  the  b{><l>  >' 
approaches  the  common  perch.  It  is  tJbm  Amieufts  C 
mermnii  (Cuv.  and  Val.) :  a  second  speeics  is  found  oC  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  there  are  severu  in  the  Tndian  seas, 
most  ufwhieh  are  described  by  Hamiltuii,  in  lii.s  '  Acc<.\.ci 
ot  the  Fishes  louad  in  the  Kiver  Ganges  audiU  IJj-ancUA' 
under  tlie  generic  iiaiue  C/ta/ida. 

15.  Aspro  (Cuv. and  Val.).  Tho  species  of  this  genus 
have  the  body  elon^^ated,  j>leiidcr,  and  approaching  to  i 
cylindrieal  form;  the  eye  is  modesale,  and  placed  in  d(« 
upjse:  purl  of  head;  the  muzzle  is  obtuse,  and  the 
iiiouili  i.s  ratluT  small;  tlie  first  and  second  doraaU  a:e 
W  idely  separated,  aiid  tiic  ventral  (ins  are  lai^ge.  Two  spe^ 
ciss  are  known ;  one  found  in  the  Rhone,  the  SsAoe.  and 
some  other  rivers  of  France,  is  about  six  or  sovon  iaefass 
in  length,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  hts 
four  black  bands  extending  nosn-s  the  hark.  It  is  tl:e  -lijT- 

I  fM/i.'fln>  of  Cuv.  and  Val.,  and  Perai  uf/^cra  if  1.  ii;.ii:u».  A 
see Diid  species  of  AspivjUho  A.  Zingel,  C.  and  V. ),  found  la 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries,  aiiuiiis  a  much  laticc: 
size. 

16.  (»ni«»ti«/e<(CuT.and  Val.).  Tbea 

this  genus  have  small  scales;  their  opercunira  and  (nev^c 

eul.an  are  armed  with  spines,  but  not  !  i"  rulaicxl;  :iic 
anal  fin  has  no  distinct  spinous  rays;  the  t>j(iy  is  usu^ly 
moderately  deep,  somewhat  compre.-se J,  and  suddenly  lirw 
deep  tuwarU  tho  tad;  the  head  is  moderately  larg^  the 
eyes  m  u  de  r  a ;  e,  and  the  first  and  second  dotsid  flns  are  tdaocd 
near  each  other. 

The  Grammi«tes  ortcutalis  (Cuv.  and  Val.)  h,  uf  amall  sire ; 
its  coktur  is  dei  p  brown, and  the  head  and  body  are  adoiut-d 
with  numeruus  longitudinal  while  lines;  the  luuuWr  ef 
these  hues,  it  vf ould  appear,  varies  in  different  individual*. 
Inhabits  the  Indian  seas.  This  genus  terminates  the  hn^ 
division  of  the  Pertoidet  of  Cuvier  and  Valencientie«,  i 
bectiun  sufficiently  extensive  both  as  te.  g..iura  and  speci.:s, 
and  (if  wu  except  a  lew  specie»ji  in  ail  piubabilitv  a  u«lunii 

one. 
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TbtlMond  diviftioll  oompriaei  tboM»  tpcciet  in  which  Ui«  |  but  wu  not  aUa  to  succeed.  He  devoted  a  coiuidcraHs 
int  or  «pinou:i  donal  u  nnitoil  with  the  teeoni  or  Mft«  portion  of  his  time  during  the  later  period  or  his  hfu  to  the 

■aveJ  f!ors:;!.  sii  as  to  form  one  ri  nrinurnis  fin,  niul  is  com-  '  study  of  moral  jihil o-  ii>li} ,  and  he  published  6CTenl  popular 


o>cd  chiert y  of  the  }»rcat  genu*  Sen  anus.  [Islkuanus.] 
The  third  division  t-nibraci-s  thoio  PcicoVd  fishes  v  hich 
liffer  Xrom  the  preceding  iit  having  less  than  »cvcu  bran- 
^hiosliifous  rayt.  The  principal  genera  contained  in  this 
Uvi»ion  aru  iiolicod  under  the  pruper  heads;  like  the  Ser- 
•ani,  ihey  have  th«  first  and  second  dorsal  flna  united,  but 
hore  is  ofu  ii  a  Joep  etnar^ma: i^ti  Ijitwtcii  the  »pinou»  and 
ofi  rayed  uorlion.  The  fouriit  div  ision  is  coiuposud  of  &uch 
pccics  aj  liarc  more  than  five  ^■un  ny»  tO  the  ventral  fins, 
inU  more  than  Mvcn  braiinhiostegous  r»y«.  It  contain*  the 
bibwing  genera:— 

I.  .l/yn/>n«//.f  (Cnv.  and  Val.),'  r  fi -hes  haviuj,'  tlie  abo\f 
hiiracicrs,  combined  with  a  shuil  dijvp  and  sonnjwliul  cuiu- 
iri-.-.M-d  form  of  bi»dy,  w  hi«  h  is  suddenly  coulractcd  near  the 
ad,  aud  fiirnishod  wilh  lurgo  and  otrouglv  serrated  Mialea, 
he  hebd  large,  the  month  also  large,  end  the  eyo  moderate ; 
lie  pixNjpcrcidiim  is  denliculaled,  and  the  operculum  is  sor- 
aied,  and  pruduced  into  a  stroU;^  and  larjje  spine;  there  is 
>;i  Mi^'  >1  II  ray  in  fiont  of  the  ventral  fins  and  three 
r  four  spines  in  front  of  the  anal,  ono  of  which  at  leas:  is 
irge:  the  first  and  secjnd  dorsals  are  almost  separated  by  a 
ccp  eroftrgiaation.  The  species  of  this  genus  inhabit  the 
opical  seas  of  both  the  old  end  new  world,  and  are  usually 
r  MUiall  size,  seldom  exceeding  .-seven  nr  ei^ht  inchw  in 
nylli ;  their  colouring  is  usuuily  very  brilliant. 
J.  //o/o^'ffM^raffuCuv.  and  Valj.  This  genus,  like  the  last, 
mttfins  fishes  of  very  brtllisnt  colouring,  the  prevailing 
ue  being  shades  of  re^l.  It  differs  chiefly  from  Hfi/ri- 
risti's  in  liaving  a  sii-niij^  "spim"  (in  tlii'  nn_'lo  uf  the 
|)eici\luTn  :  the  operculum  is  strongly  setra!e<l,  and  armed 

ith  1      .  I  ines.  Tbespeeics  arefounAintheiiew  ofiro- 

icul  '  Ur.iates. 

3.  fferf/xiCux.  and  Val.).  In  this  j^enus  there  is  no  spino 
u  vhc  an^lc  of  the  preopurculum,  and  it  moreover  has  but 
ne  lather  Bl;ort  dorsal  lln,  which  is  not  cmarj^iuated. 

lu  UVX.j 

In  tills  division  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes  alM»  place 
h,  Shaw's  |renus  Trachichthtjs,  founded  on  a  fish  from 
!ic  coast  uf  New  Holland  (T.  AtultxUit,  bhaw),  which 
pparcntly  differs  eliisfly  in  havine  a  double  keel  on  the 
bdomen.  which  is  strongly  seriated;  the  pveopereulnm  is 
rmcd  with  a  spine. 

In  the  fifth  division  of  Percoid  fishes  the  ventral  fins  are 
laced  in  advance  of  the  pectorals.  It  contains  the  geuora 
'rac/tiiius,  Percit,  Pinguipes,  Percophit,  and  Uramucopus. 

Ill  the  sixth  and  last  division  the  ventral  fins  are  placed 
chind  the  pectorals.  It  comprises  the  genera  Sphyreena, 
\iralepiii,  and  P(i!>/iin:iHs. 

TKRCIVAL,  THOMAS,  AI  D  .  ^vcIl  known  for  his  writ- 

y  ^  on  modirjil  and  moral  sulijici-,,  was  born  at  Warrington 
)  Lancashitetin  the  year  1 74u.  lie  was  brought  up  under 
care  of  an  elder  sisrer,  having  lost  both  his  parents  at 
II  t-irly  age,  and  rcri-ivi  d  l)is  tduc.ition  at  the  grammar- 

li 'ui  of  his  naliva  town.  Huvaig  chosen  the  medical 
rofession,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  wlicre 
e  studied  for  three  years.  Ue  afterwards  visitea  London 
hd  Leyden,  and  having  !<pent  aome  time  in  both  of  these 
laces,  he  took  his  dotiiii  's  detrree  at  Leyden  in  I'fii.  In 
"f>7  he  setilcd  in  praotir  e  ;ii  Manchester,  ond  quickly  mot 

ith  great  »i1(.tc!>>,  liem;;  highly  ix'spected  1>y  all  o!;i'>st."i  lor 
i^  professional  talents  as  well  as  lor  his  high  moral  and 
Mi^ious  worth. 

Amidst  hb  professional  avocations,  he  found  time  for  the 
nrsuit  of  many  experimental  inquiries  on  subjects  connected 

ith  uiedicilie  ;  and  |iiissea>i!ijr  cunsiilt-rabto  i  t  ifjTlcnce,  he 
us  fund  uf  scienlille  ducii.s.iiuii.  and  was  mainly  instru- 
lental  in  the  foundation  uf  the  Manchester  PhiloM  phiciil 
Society.    This  institution  originated  in  a  weekly  meeting  of 
iterar'y  men,  who  used  to  assemble  at  Dr.  Percival's  house 
r  the  purposes  of  conversing  and  reading  paperson  medical 


works  on  this  si:IjLLr.  In  his  reli{;ious  tenets  ho  was  a 
strict  dis.-LiiIer  frjiii  the  t  hurch  of  Englaml,  hut  \s;is  very 
temperaic  and  unobtrusive  in  his  opiniuns.  lie  died,  uni> 
vorsally  r«»pected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hanchesterr  on  tlie 
30th  August.  1804. 

Dr.  Pereival  published  many  works.  Most  of  his  earlier 
MTitings  (v.liic'.i  wftc  ciiiotly  on  r.i-.i!n-al  .unl  j  hiT'jv .pliical 
subjects,  such  as  the  ihurapeutical  acUous  of  medicines,  on 
which  he  made  la.my  experiments)  appeared  in  the  form  of 
memoirs  in  the  '  Pltilosophical  Transactiuns '  of  London  or 
Manchester,  and  were  afterwards  collected  and  published 
in  one  Inme,  which  came  out  m  17G7,  London,  >>vo..  xwtli 
the  title  of '  Essays,  Medical  aud  Experimental.'  To  lius 
two  other  volumes  were  afterwards  added,  one  in  17".;,  ;md 
the  oihiT  in  1778.  These  essays  went  through  several  edi- 
tions, and  acquired  the  aullior  considerable  reputation.  Ono 
of  them  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  the  different  preparations  of  cinchona.  Dr.  Pereival 
arrived  .;t  the  conclusion  that  an  ai]uein..s  solution  of  the 
bark  possessed  tliegreatest  efl'irt'.cy  ;  bui)»eqiicnt  experience 
however  has  not  supported  llu>  >>iiinion.  Anulhcr  of  these 
essays  contains  an  ezoellent  aiid  complete  account  of  the 
medical  properties  of  colnmharoot;  but  the  most  Interest- 
ing of  tluni,  which  was  first  publi^^hed  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  'Manchester  Philusophtt  >l  Tranbactiun.'*,'  consistsof 
a  dclad  of  a  number  of  researches  o:i  the  mode  of  action  of 
medicines  on  the  blood  and  otlier  animal  fluids.  Besides 
the  'Essays,*  we  nay  mention  aome  'Observations  and 
Experiments  on  Water,*  Lond.,  1"68,  8vo. ;  'Observations 
oil  the  Poison  of  I.*ad,'  1774,  fcvo. ;  'Moral  and  IJlcrary 
D;--.-!ei!;itioiis,"  AVan  iiiLjton,  17>-!,  is\u.;  'A  Father's  In- 
structions, coii»i.>»ting  of  Moral  Tales,  Fubtes,  and  Refiec- 
lions,  designed  to  promote  the  Iiove  of  Virtue,'  London. 
1 788,  Bvo. ;  *  Medical  £thics,  or  a  Code  of  Institutes  and 
Precepts  adapted  to  the  Professional  Conduct  of  Physkians 
and  Snr;;ei>ii-,'  Manchester,  IbOS,  bvo.  This  work  wxs 
rcpublislied  witli  additions  in  1827.  Besides  what  we  have 
mentioned.  Dr.  Pereival  wrote  many  other  papers  on  differ- 
ent subjects.  All  his  works  were  collected  and  published 
together  aner  his  death  by  his  son,  in  4  vols.  Bvo.,  London, 
lb07.  To  tliis  edition  is  prefixed  a  memoir  uf  his  l.ff  and 
writin>;s,  and  a  seleetion  IVuui  Ins  lilerurv  eon \'i:on Jcute. 
rKilCNO'PTERUS.  [V.  LTi  urn  r..J 
PERCUSSION,  CENTRE  OF.  the  point  of  a  system 
which  moves  abattt  a  Ixed  axil,  at  wbidi  a  fbice  may  act 
in  such  a  manner  aa  to  produce  no  preasum  on  the  axis. 
Its  distance  from  the  axis  is  the  same  as  thst  of  the  centre 
of  oseillaiion.   [Oscillation  ] 

PERCUSSION,  in  nicdiinic,  is  the  method  of  dicituig 
sounds  by  striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  ooodiiion  of  the  organs  subjacent  to  the 
pans  struck. 

This  means  of  diagnosis  was  first  cm|doycd  by  Avcn- 
bruggcr  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ;  it  \wis  afterwards 
e.xteusivcly  adopted  by  Corvisart  in  inveslit^utn;.;  the  dis- 
eases uf  the  heart,  but  its  value,  like  that  ul  all  the  other 
branches  of  auscultation,  was  nut  fully  appreciated  till  Laen- 
ncc  made  them  the  subject  of  his  peculiar  study.  Since  his 
time  its  value  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  labours 
of  M.  Piorry. 

Evcryboay  knows  that  when  a  hollow  bod^  is  struck, 
thcro  is  a  vibration  produced  in  the  air  within  it.  which 
being  communicated  through  ihe  walls  to  the  external  air. 
produces  a  ringing  sound,  whose  tone  varies  with  the  sin  of 

the  ImIIow  1>  i<t\  ,  the  material  of  wliich  it  is  composed,  and 
many  olher  ctrcutnslauces ;  but  that  if  the  same  bo<ly  bo 
filled  with  a  lluid  or  a  nearly  solid  substance,  no  other  sound 
is  produced  than  that  which  results  from  the  striking  to- 
gather  of  two  solid  bodies  of  the  same  materials,  as  the  wall 
of  the  nvitv  and  the  substance  with  which  it  is  struck. 


nd  sncntifi':'  subjects.  A  number  of  fhe*p  rommunications,  j  On  iliete  (.ueumslaiices  the  piucticc  of  percussion  is  based, 
lany  of  them  l^y  Dr.  Plmciv.-iI  him-clf,  w.  ic  c  ilkctt'd  and  |  IC  uHy  pari  uf  the  body  beneath  wluch  there  is  a  huUow 
ubltahe<l  in  1781,  and  were  so  well  received,  that  a  re>;uiar  i  organ,  or  one  cuntuiaiug  air  m  lubes,  be  struck,  a  resonance 
rzanised  *  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 'was  csiab- 
>licd.  of  which  Dr.  Pereival  waselected  the  first  president, 
lid  which  has  since  numbisrod  amoo);  its  members  many 
1st  iiL;ni-he  1  per>  >ns.  And  produocd  Many  volumes  of 
.i1  lable  Transactions. 
Dr.  Pereival  endeavoured  to  establish  public  lectures  on 
uathematics,  commerce^  and  the  fine  aru  in  &I<mchesier, 
P.  C«  No  1«9>. 


is  produced;  if  any  part  which  lies  over  a  solid  ur  a  thud  be 
similarly  struck,  the  sound  emitted  is  merely  the  dull  uoiaa 
of  two  solid  and  rather  soft  bodies. 

Til':  ni'*des  of  eiaiMOMn;^  percussion  are  various.  The 
sinii>lest  and  most  eunvcmviu  is  to  place  one  finger  of  the 
lefi  hnnd  flat  upon  the  part  to  be  examined,  and  to  strike 
it  lijibtly  but  rather  sharply  with  the  ends  of  the  three  flriC 
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fingers  of  llio  right  hand  sot  clo^o  topcther  on  the  same 
level.  Inslrutneiils  ralleil  plttxiiiietcrs  Iiavc  been  invented 
by  M.  Piorry  and  others,  and  are  souutunes,  though  now 
rarely,  used ;  they  are  composed  of  small  plates  of  cork, 
india-rubber,  hght  \too<I,  or  ivory,  which  being  heM  cither 
by  their  edgei  or  by  a  handle,  are  placed  on  the  part  to  be 
examined,  and  htrurk  with  the  fingers,  or  with  astoall  hain- 
ipcr.  There  is  however  no  important  adTan(as:c  to  be  de- 
rived from  tiiem,  and  the  use  of  the  fingers  ulone  is  much 
more  convenient.  It  is  indec<l  suflicient  to  strike  the  un- 
guarded surface  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers;  but  tliii 
method  has  no  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  pain  wbi<'|i 
it  somcliines  produces,  and  which  is  effectnall)  pre\ented 
by  the  inler%enlion  of  the  finger  of  the  left  liar.d.  C  are 
!)hould  be  taken  that  the  blows  are  always  given  with  the 
same  or  an  exactly  estiniatc<l  degree  of  force,  and  that  ihey 
should  full  perpendicularly  to  the  Burf.ico  of  tho  organ  to  be 
exoniMied. 

I*crcu>sion  is  chiclly  etnnloyed  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases 
of  the  lun,rs,  heart,  and  uoduimnal  organs.  The  particular 
symptoms  which  are  obiainifl  by  it  iii  each  discaxo  are  de- 
tailed, with  their  other  ^igns,in  tfie  articles  devoted  to  each. 
[Phthisis;  Hkakt,  DtstASKS  of,  Sic]  It  will  be  sufli- 
cient here  to  state  the  i^ciieral  rules  to  be  observed. 

The  lungs  being  chiclly  composed  of  tubes  and  cells  filled 
with  air,  lliere  is  a  certain  degree  of  resonance  when  the 
chest  over  any  part  of  them  is  struck  ;  hut  the  character  of 
tho  sound  varies  somewhat  both  in  intensity  and  in  tone 
according  to  the  part  of  the  chest  examined,  and  the  thick- 
ness and  ouftiicss  or  hardness  of  its  walls:  in  all  parts  how- 
ever, when  the  lungs  are  healthy,  there  is  resonance.  When 
however  the  Iuiik  is  covered  by  lluid,  or  has  the  quantity  uf 
air  in  it  lessened  by  obsi ruction  of  the  air-tul>es,  or  by  dc- 
]>osits  of  lluid  or  solid  substances  in  or  around  the  cells,  the 
resoiuince  of  tho  chest  directly  over  tlie  part  uflcded  is 
diiiiinished  or  entirely  lost,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  only 
sound  obtained  by  percussion  is  the  dull  sound  of  the  cvni- 
tacl  of  the  fingers  with  the  wall  of  the  chest.  When,  on 
the  oilier  hand,  the  air-celU  are  dilated,  and  the  lungs  cuii- 
lain  a  greater  pro|)orlion  uf  air  than  is  natural  to  them,  as 
in  euiphy'-cnia  ol  tho  luniks,  the  resonance  of  the  chest  is  in 
a  corresponding  dei^reo  increased.  The  variou.-i  dcj^rccs  be- 
twt-en  perfect  diilliifss.  »uch  as  ocours  ulteii  the  lung  is 
covered  b)  tiuid  [Hydhothorax],  or  rendered  solid  by  in  flam- 
maiion  [LuNos,  DisKASKs  ok],  or  by  tubercular  deposition 
[Phthisis],  and  the  inghcat  degree  of  resoniiiice  in  emphy- 
sema, arc  numerous,  but  are  of  course  appreciable  only  by 
a  very  practised  ear  and  hand.  To  then;  the  evidence  they 
atford  IS  scarcely  less  valuable  than  that  obtained  Irom  the 
use  of  the  uteihoscope.  with  which  the  praci  ice  of  percussion 
should,  in  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  go  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  chest,  when  struck  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  emits  a  duller  sound  than  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  rest  of  its  walls.  In  the  natural  size  of 
the  heart  this  region  occupies  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  square,  situated  just  to  the  left  of  ihesteinuin, 
at  the  level  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  ribs.  When  ciilier  the 
heart  itself  is  enlarged,  or  a  qiiaiititv  of  lluid  is  accumulated 
in  the  pcricaidium,  the  extent  of  this  less  resonant  region  is 
increased  in  a  corresponding  decree;  but  the  changes  of 
sound  which  it  emits  (iepend  greatly  on  the  cuin<  ident  con- 
dition of  the  lungs,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  anterior 
margins  overlap  the  front  of  the  heart. 

By  percussion  on  the  abdomen  one  may  obtain  informa- 
tion, approximating  to  truth,  of  the  size  of  all  the  solid  or- 
gans, by  the  extent  of  the  dullness  of  sound  in  their  respec- 
tive regions ;  and  of  the  degrees  of  inflation,  and  even  of  the 
nature  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive  canal  and  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  wbelher  solid,  liijuid,  or  acrifoim  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  is  on  the  whole  less  definite  in  the  dis- 
eases of  the  abilominal  organs  than  in  those  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  best  account  of  diagnosis  by  percussion  is 
Jn  the  works  of  M.  Piorr)'. 

(De  la  I^rcuttion  mediate,  Paris,  1828 ;  and  Du  Proccdr 
opurahire,  Stc.  1 8.10.) 

PlillCV.  THE  FAMILY  OF.  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous in  England. 

Percy  was  iu  use  as  a  name  of  addition  in  England  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  Tliis  fact  we  learn 
from  a  most  indisputable  authority.  UonK>s>lay  Book,  where 
we  find  William  do  Percv  holding  numerous  manors  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  aud  York,  ft  is  presumed  that  he  w»s 
ona  of  tho  persons  who  accompanied  the  duke  of  Normand\  , 


and  as  there  are  three  places  called  Percy  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, it  is  a  verj'  reasonable  supposition  that  the  iiamo 
was  derived  from  residence  at  one  of  those  places. 

From  this  William  descended  several  persons  of  the  name 
who  occur  in  the  chronicles  and  as  benefactoi  a  to  llie  church, 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  when  another  William  de  Percy 
died  without  male  issue,  leaving  two  granddaughters  (chil- 
dren of  a  son  who  died  before  him)  his  heirs.  These  greif 
heiresses  made  splendid  marriages;  Maud  marrying  the 
carl  of  Warwick,  and  Agnes,  Joscelmc  of  Louvain.  a  bro- 
ther of  Adeliza,  the  second  wife  of  king  Henry  I.  By  tlie death 
of  Ulaud,  without  issue,  the  descendants  of  Agnes  became 
the  sole  representatives  of  the  first  race  of  Ptrcvs,  and  ibey 
ailopted  the  name  of  Percy  as  their  name  of  addition. 

This  Josceline,  who  was  the  male  ancestor  of  the  Percys 
of  whom  we  read  so  much  in  tho  English  history,  was  of 
the  family  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant,  one  of  the  raost  illos- 
trious  in  Europe.  One  of  his  sons  was  active  auiong  tlie 
baions  at  the  time  when  King  John  granted  the  greit 
chai  ler,  and  his  descendants,  for  two  centuries  uHer  hw  time, 
were  conspicuous  on  all  occasions  when  the  baruiis  acted  la 
a  body.  It  was  a  Henry  de  Percy  who,  in  tho  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  acquired  Alnwick  and  other  lands  in  Northum- 
berland, which  thenceforward  became  the  county  lo  wliirh 
the  Percys  arc  particularly  supposed  to  belong.  NVarkwt  rlh 
was  granted  lo  his  son. 

It  is  impo:>siblo  to  do  more  than  touch  on  a  few  of  tbe 
more  prominent  circumstances.  Anolher  Henry  'le  Percy, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  married  Mary  of  Lanca^tef, 
daiigliter  of  Henry  (Plantagenet)  carl  of  Lancaster,  graod- 
son  of  King  Henry  111.  This  marriage  brought  thts  suc- 
ceeding Percys  into  near  alliance  with  the  crovrn,  and  the 
two  sons  who  issued  frotn  it  weie  made  the  ono  earl  (/ 
Northumberland,  the  other  carl  of  Worcester.  Both  these 
titles  were  conferred  by  King  Richard  II. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Worcester  soon  ceased  in  this  femfiy, 
the  earl  having  engaged  in  the  rebellion  again»t  Kin^ 
Henry  IV.,  and  being  beheade<l  at  Shrewsbury  soon  after 
the  bntilu  which  was  fought  near  that  town.  In  thesatue 
battle  Henry  Percy  (Hotspur),  nephew  of  the  carl  of  Wor- 
I  ester,  son  lo  the  elder  brother,  the  eatl  of  NorthuinberUnd, 
was  slain ;  and  the  carl  of  Northumberland  himsetf,  na- 
easy  under  the  rule  of  his  near  relative  Henry  IV^  «ss 
!ilain  by  the  posse  comitatus  of  Yorkshire  in  l-4t'». 

The  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  by  Henry  V.  to  the 
title  of  carl  of  Norlliuniberland.  He  wassl.iin  at  tbe  battle 
of  Si.  Alban's  in  1455,  and  his  son,  the  third  earl,  fell  at 
the  bat  lie  of  Towtuii,  \AM.  'l°lic  fourth  carl  was  slain  in  a 
tumuli  at  Thirsk,  in  1-JH9.  Tlie  fifth  earl  died  in  )>«ace,  in 
|j'J7.  He  is  the  tarl  whose  'Household  Book'  is  pub- 
liiilied.  a  volume  which  exhibits  very  much  of  tbu  ciis:«m« 
of  the  time  in  the  houses  of  the  great.  The  sixth  carl,  hu 
son,  died  also  in  peace,  in  1637. 

As  the  sixth  earl  died  without  issue,  there  vas  danser 
lest  the  honours  of  this  great  family  should  be  lo*t,  for  lb« 
next  heir  male  descended  from  an  attainted  member  of  the 
family,  and  so  could  not  siicrced.  It  scvtus  to  have  bcco 
inteiicled  that  the  title  of  Norlliuniberland  should  pnjs  frem 
them,  for  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  w  aa  made,  by 
King  Edward  VI.,  duke  of  Norlhumberldud.  His  honour 
was  liowever  short  lived,  and  he  being  <I»  ad  and  nttaiu'ed. 
Queen  Mary  restored  the  male  heir  or  Percy  to  tbe  curhkia 
ot  Northumberland.  But  the  same  evil  fate  pursued  bim. 
He  engaged  in  rebellion  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  «is 
put  to  death  at  York,  in  1372.  His  brother  Henry  Pern' 
succeeded,  in  virtue  of  limitation  in  the  patent  of  restoialioa 
granted  by  Queen  Mary.  This  earl  calne  to  a  violent  eud. 
being  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  found  dead  iu  his  bed. 
shot  with  three  pistol-bullets.  This  was  in  Xbhi.  Afie: 
bim  wcro  several  other  carls  of  Northumberland  uf  ihit 
family,  the  last  of  whom  v\bs  earl  Josceline,  tho  eltncnlh 
earl,  who  dicti  at  Turin,  in  IG70,  being  then  ngi>d  twcaty- 
six.  In  this  earl  the  principal  male  hue  of  Percy  became 
extinct.  There  were  living  at  llietime  persons  who  bclievt-d 
themselves  to  be  of  the  blood,  and  somoof  Ihcm  itidisnutuMy 
were  so.  but  only  one  of  them,  a  trunk-maker,  at  iJublic. 
whose  descent  is  very  dubious,  prosecuted  any  claim  to  tbi 
honours  of  the  family,  and  his  claim  was  disallowed. 

Josceline,  carl  of  S'ortliumbcrland,  letl  an  only  daughter 
and  heir,  lady  Elizabeth  Percy.  Tliis  great  lady  tdornrd. 
first,  Henry  Cavendish,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  thereapoii  ii<ok 
the  name  of  Percy.  He  died  very  s«x)n  after  tho  marriage 
She  was  then  coutractcU  to  Thomas  Thynnc,  Esq ,  «  ho  »a« 
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usasslnated  juit  at  tlic  lime  in  Pall-Mall.  She  then  mar- 
ried, 111  16S2.  Cliarlea  Seyiuuur.  duke*  ut  Somerset,  who  un- 
icrt  j  ili  to  roltnqui»h  his  hereditary  name,  and  lo  call  lum- 
>elf  and  bin  posterity  by  the  name  of  Purcy,  Such  was  the 
letermiotitian  to  keep  up  the  splendid  name.  Some  time 
ifter  bowew  tlie  ilalM  was  roUaMd  from  tlte  obligatioo, 
mil  retained  his  name  of  Seymour. 

The  (lukii  of  Soiiu  rM't  had  Algernon,  his  son  and  huir. 
luke  o{  Sanacrsct,  who  -ivas  croatml,  in  1749,  carl  of 
Nortliumberland,  willi  roiiuunifr  lu  his  son-in-hiw  Sir 
Hugh  SmithsoD,  who  had  manicd  lady  Eluabcih  Scyuiuur. 
lis  only  daughter  and  hoir. 

Sir  uiigb  Smtllnoo  bwime  «m;1  of  NorUmmberiand  od 
-be  death  of  fab  flithBr4n  law;  vhen  be  took  tbs  nsme  of 
?ercy.  In  ITfin  ho  was  created  duke  of  Northumherland. 
?runi  him  desr.L^nd  the  three  existing  peers  of  the  fiunilv  of 
'crcy,  namely,  tliu  duko  of  Nortbunberteod*  ths  mn  of 
k'x  crlcy,  and  lord  IVudhoe. 

A  large  history  of  the  family  may  be  read  in  CoIlin«*s 
Peersge.'  •■jwcUllr  in  tbe  edition  oc  1779 :  but  tber»  ^e 
slaable  pirts  of  too  faittoiy  in  euHcr  edilHNM,  vbi<^  •» 
hem  k'A  out. 

PERCY.  THOMAS.  D-U.  (bg;u  17iA,  died  Ibll),  au 
Icgaiit  scholar,  ami  u  vrelate  of  the  Iriith  churcli,  vos  the 
on  of  a  ({roccr  at  iiridgnorth  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was^ 
•orn.  He  afTectud  to  bo  considered  of  the  noble  house  of 
rbicb  we  bave  been  apflabiog.  or  it  bu  been  affiiNaied  6x 
lim ;  Imt  bb  better  and  aorer  Iwnour  ii  that  be  was  tbe 
uaker  of  his  o'vn  fortunes,  au'l  hy  his  valu  ihlc  wi  iliiigs 
nd  the  liiiiiuuralila  duchmg*;  ut"  hi-i  epi^ojjjal  duticii  hns 
eared  for  himsiclf  a  high  and  permanent  renutuii  in.  llu 
HAS  educated  at  Christ-Church,  Qxfurd,  ana  early  in  life 
btained  the  viearage  of  Eaiitoii  lfauduit»  ou  wUcn  bo 
i8ed,  and  tbe  rectory  of  Wtiby. 

He  began  bis  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  vbot 
lurports  10  bo  a  traniilation  from  the  Chinese  of  a  novel, 
ogelher  with  other  matters  connected  with  the  poetry  and 
itcrature  of  that  people.    This  is  a  tiatisliilion  by  hitii  frani 

Portuguese  manuscript  This  was  hoou  followed  by  au- 
ither  work,  entitled '  Misoellaneous  Pieces  relating  to  the 
>hinese.'  He  next  jpublisbed  translatiooa  from  the  Icelandio 
f  five  pieces  of  Kunie  poeti^.  These  appeared  in  17<l,  \76% 
ad  1763.  In  1764  ho  published  a  new  version  of 'Solomon's 
fong,'  with  a  commentary  and  notes ;  and  in  1 765,  a  '  Key  to 
hcNewTestaraeut.'svluch  has  been  reprinted  several  times, 
n  the  same  year.  176^,  appeared  the  work  by  which  he  is 
test  known,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant  and 
>1'!'a^ing  works  in  the  whole  rantrc  of  English  literature,  to 
dn>  h  ha  gave  the  title  of  '  Reiiques  of  Antient  English 
.^oetry.'  It  contains  some  of  the  bciit  of  the  old  English  baU 
idi;  many  very  beautiful  lyrical  pieces  by  tbe  poets  of  the 
Sitzabethan  period  and  the  ai.'e  immedintely  succeeding;  a 
ew  extracts  from  the  larger  wnltngs  of  tho  p^Mjl*  of  those 
wriods,  and  a  few  lyrical  rucces  by  modem  writers.  Each 
>icce  a  well  illustrated.  Tbere  bavu  been  aerefal  editions  of 
<.  tbe  last  of  vbieh  is  in  a  cbeap  Htm,  in  <me  octavo 
ndume. 

The  pablieation  of  eo  popular  and  pleasing  a  work  no- 

ii;.il]y  (li ew  altentinn  I'j  lli>:  iiutlior  or  editor,  and  jnirti- 
-Ui  iy  the  duke  atid  durlu-«.s  of  Jsortiuinihcrl  iiid  took 
Qotico  of  one  who  bore  their  tkudu,  and  ia  (r  ab  uit  ITuu  he 
"lui  appointed  domestic  chapiani  m  the  ikiuily.  In  1769  ho 
was  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king;  m  1778,  dean  Of 
Uarbile  ;  and  in  1788.  biabop  of  DromORD. 

During  the  period  of  whicb  we  have  been  speaking  lie 
i!''>iUinia'il  h.s  literary  labmns.  In  17  70  he  iMiiite  l  the 
'  North«iab*jrland  HoU>jeh'j|il-lJ)iuk,' .Tiitl  u  |i.ifni,  ihe  !,iibji?ct 
''f  wiiich  is  connected  with  the  hi^lory  i  f  ;iie  I'erey  fauiily, 
<»llud  'The  Hermit  of  Wlu kworlii."  in  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  transUiioii.  with  iiulei,  of 'The  Northern  Anli- 
'luities,' by  Mona.  MaUet.  The  ai^nivtance  whiob  be  gave 

other  authors  is  often  nekno«l<><l-;ed  hy  them,  and  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  N.iliuU,  in  several  et"  his  works. 

When  he  bu,  ame  ;in  Irish  b.a.hoj>,  lie  lltuUj^ht  it  his  duly 
to  ilcToto  hiinsiert  aluuj^l  entirely  to  his  diocese.  He  ri.'gide<l 
from  that  time  almost  couslautly  at  the  palace  of  Druuiore. 
]«bi3rQ  he  lived  gieatlyMmelea  and  beloved.  After  a  life 
ui  the  main  pioaperona  and  bappy,  be  lasted  of  some  of  the 
Bfflictions  of  mortality.  In  1783  he  bat  an  only  ion«  Hif 
fi*^ht  faded  him,  ar,  1  be  became  at  length  totally  blind. 
Hflilicd  at  ihopalai  c  ot  Droinore.  September  30.  Ittll. 

1*F.IIDICIJ,\S,  llif  i?(jn  ut'  Oiotiles.  MBS  one  of  the  geiic- 

ot  Alexandot  the  Gioat,  to  whom  tbftt  conqueror  ou  bis 


death-bed  delivered  his  royal  sij^net,  thus  oppaienily  in- 
tending to  designate  him  as  protector  or  regent  of  !iis  ^abt 
empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  was  then  far  advanc  ed 
in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife.  Staiira,  the  daughter  of 
Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same  situation.  In  the 
mean  time  tbe  Hacedoaian  general*  agreed  to  recognise  as 
king,  Arrbidwaa,  a  natural  ion  of  Philip,  a  youth  of  weak 
intellect's,  with  the  undcrstaiidiiig  !lmt  if  ihech.ld  of  K>>xana 
slir)u!d  prove  a  son,  he  should  be  a»»uc)a!c'd  ui  the  throne 
wiih  Arrhi  iaU'.  Perdiccas  contented  himself  with  tha 
command  of  the  household  troops  which  guarded  the  person 
of  Kin;  Arrhida>us,  but  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  reality 
the  guardian  of  tbe  weak  king  and  tbe  mioieter  of  tbe  wbole 
empire.  He  dtatribated  among  tbe  ehief  generals  the  go- 
vernmant  of  iho  variuu*  provinces, or  rather  kingdoiiw,  snb- 
ject  to  Alexander's  sway:  Aniipalcr  hiid  ilacudoniii  and 
(rreece;  Lysimaclnis,  Tiiraco;  Kiinieiii  ^,  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappuducia;  Aniigonus,  the  vmi  of  Ai^ia  Minor;  and  Ptu* 
lemy  had  Egypt.  For  the  distribution  of  the  other  pro* 
Tincea  see  Jnstinua  (siii.  A).  Koxona,  being  soon  after  deli< 
Tsred  of  a  ion,  wbo  was  ealted  Alexander,  became  jeatoua 
ofSratira,  from  fe.ir  that  iho  rhihl  she  was  pre;j;nant  with 
niight  prove  a  rival  ul' her  own  !son  ;  and  in  c  riler  to  remove 
her  apprehensions,  Perdiccas  did  not  serupile  to  put  Stutira 
lo  death.  Ho  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himtielf  hy  an 
alliance  with  Antipaler.  whoso  datigbler  baoiked  in  luar- 
rian  while  at  tbe  same  time  be  was  aspiring  to  tbe  band 
of  Cteopatra.  Alexanderfs  sitter.  Olympian,  Alesandei'a 
mnfhor,  wlio  bated  Aniipater.  favoured  this  last  alliance, 
Aniiputcr,  havintj  di»covered  this  intrigue,  refused  to  give 
his  daiigliter  to  Pcrdieeas,  who  in  the  end  obtained  neither. 
Thu  other  generals,  wbo  hud  become  satraps  of  extensive 
countries,  considered  thctn&elves  independent,  and  refused 
to  aobmit  to  Perdiooaa  and  bis  puppet  kings.  Perdiaeaa 
above  alt  ftaring  Antigonus  as  tbe  one  most  likely  lo  thwart 
his  views,  sought  to  destroy  him,  but  Anligotius  escaped  fo 
Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  bun  the  neces- 
sity of  utiititig  ag;un*t  the  amhitious  views  of  Perdiccas. 
Antipater,  hav  ng  just  brought  lo  a  successful  termination  a 
war  against  I  lie  Athenians,  prepared  to  march  into  Asia,  and 
Ptolemy  joined  tbe  confcderocy  i^inst  Ferdieoas.  Tbe 
tatter,  wbo  was  then  in  Cappadooia  wub  Arrbidnua  and  Alex* 
ander  the  infant  son  of  Roxana,  held  a  council,  in  which 
Antipater,  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy  being  declared  rebel 
against  tlio  royal  authority,  tht;  plan  of  (he  campaign  again, 
them  w;»a  arranged.  Eumenes,  who  remained  faithful 
Pcrdirea.«,  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  Antipal 
and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having  with  bim  tbe  tar 
kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  He  was  how* 
ever  unsuccessful,  owing  to  his  dl-concerted  measures :  ho 
lost  a  number  of  men  in  ero(»ing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  rest  li'catne  disi  ontenled,  and  in  the  end  Perdicco:*  was 
njunU  red  in  his  tent.  n  c.  r?-21.  after  holding  his  power  for 
two  >  cars  from  the  rleath  of  Alexander.  Kunieiic*,  who  had 
been  more  successful  against  Antipater  in  Asia  Minor,  car- 
ried on  the  war  for  some  years,  but  was  at  last  botrayeil  by 
biaown  soldiers  into  tbe  bands  of  Antigonus*  wbo  put  bim 
to  death.   [Eumenes;  Anttgonvi.] 

The  administration  uf  Pvrdii  cas  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander is  treate'l  at  si-me  length  by  Droyseu,  '  Geschicbtc  dcr 
Nuel ledger  Alexanders,' 

PERDICCAS.  [Macedonia.] 

PBRDPCIDiE,  the  name  of  a  family,  or.  according  to 
some^  a  aubftmily  of  Tetraomda :  in  tbe  latter  case  Ibe 
form  diould  be  nrtUdrnf. 

The  genus  P>>niir,  Bri<s.,  in  Mr,  Swaiiison's  r\rrange- 
mcnl,  isniudututoniain  the  subgenera  Arc/ZxCPartrid^jea); 
r^rt^'/npM*  (Francolins) ;  Coiumix  (Quails);  PtUopachitt 
Sw. ;  and  Ortyx..  Stephens. 

The  Prince  of  Musignano  {Gengrofttieol  (Oid  CnmiurO' 
tiveLittieaakeB  Berdictnce.  the  first  subfamily  of  the  T'lrwh 
ni'(/<0,  contain  tbe  genera  Z.'7)/}o/7yT.  Bonap. ;  0/7yx.  8te» 
phcns ;  Fmiifnlvnis,  Briss. ;  PerJiT,  Boimp.  \  Btarwtt 
Honai). ;  and  Coturnix,  Tcmm.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  list  foUtes  only  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and  Nort 
America. 

The  Per  dinner,  accord  i  n  g  t  o  M  r.  G .  R .  G  ray '»  a  rran  gcme 
form  also  the  Rr^si  subfamily  of  ihe^  Tttraomda,  and  coii> 
siitt  of  ibe  following  ::encra: — Maginit,  Wagler;  IVa«i0o- 

linus.  Bliss.;  B-r^hx,  Lath.;  Utamot  Bonap.;  Lerwa^ 
Hodgs. ;  Arboroj  hila,  Hodgs. ;  Cntvmix,Jttaa,',  PHItjpo^ 

r/(M*.  Swains. ;  I.ij'oni/x.  ^  K  llt.  HI. -i  i  uui.] ;   Oriy  r,  ino^ 
phona ;  LovhortyiC,  Bonap. ;  CuHiptpia^  Wagtcr :  Odon/- 
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phorui,  Vieill.;  an<l  Telraugallus  (I^pliophorus  of  Jajrdiue 
and  Selby),  J.  E.  Gray. 

fiengraphictxl  Ditlribution. — Tlio  binls  of  this  g>*oup  are 
widely  spread  ;  no  quarter  of  the  Rlobc  being  without  some 
of  thf  f;iui;!y.  all  of  wliii  li  [iii^  \i\o:o  or  ]c<,%  Mteeinod  a$ 
alTonliiij;  a  iiutntuuis  ami  sapiil  fi):>(l  to  man. 

now  juMCLt  d  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  the 
leading  forms  among  ihia  extontivo  race;  u  far  u  otir 
limit*  vill  permit 

Pcrdix(Ray— S/amo,  Boiiap.). 

ExsLmfle,  PerdiTcinerea;  Stoma  eintrea,  BoMp.  Thin, 
the  veil  known  object  of  erery  Boropean  partridge^hooter. 
ietoebmiliar  to  require  deiicription. 

Tt  is  the  Perdirf,  Pemitette,  Pernigona,  nn<l  fHarnn  of 
\hc  l!  'linn*;  Perdrii,  r.-niris  gmifrettf.  P,  nlri-:  mir<tchp. 
Pfrdris  isrigr,  P^rdris  (jounr/t,:  and  P.-nlri^  ilr^  Clian^  of 
t!u>  Fri  iii'ii;  Rehhuhn  of  lln-  tJcmiiuis ,  ^'  r;  /  uf  the  tn- 
tient  Bhtiib;*  Pur/ ridge  of  the  modem  British. 

Loealiti$9.—t>\r.  Gould  (and  he  is  eorroborated  bv  other 
authora)  cooaldera this apeeiMWttrktljr Boropean;  tbouKh 
M.  Tetntnineh  ipealn  or  it  aa  a  visitor  to  Kgj'pt  and  the 
Bnrbar^'  const. 

Iliihit^,  iSf. — The  ardent  temprament  of  the  I'mirid^'e 
li  i^  been  the  theme  nt  iiiauy  writers  on  natural  iiisloi  y  fhitn 
PJiiiy  downwiiidi  ;  and  llic  jiaicutal  affection  of  the  female 
for  Ikt  young  seetUH  to  be  not  Ic^ia  strong  than  the  aexual 
aniour  of  the  male.  The  rough  neat,  which  is  placed  on  the 
ground  in  rom-flelda.  meadows,  be.,  contains  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  or  even  twenty  eg|r«  of  a  greenish  asli-colour; 
and  till-  hi-n  sits  so  close,  thai  her  head  not  mifrecjuently 
fulU  beloru  the  x  yilio  of  the  mower,  as  represented  in  one 
of  Bewick's  admirable  cuts.   To  relate  all  ibe  anecdote*  of 
the  materiuil  affection  of  tliis  bildwoaldlM  endlMB— and 
indeed  the  male  vatehes  over  the  young  with  jpatemal  rare : 
one  or  two  nnst  sv(Bee.    Ptonant  records  a  strong  m- 
itance: — A  partridge  followed  liy  ,i  1  i-<^-,   <  v.  v  <,f  Yor\- 
young  birds  was  surprised  by  a  vidli  :ii  sln  .tLT  ot  j  am.  '  She 
collected  them  under  her,'  says  I*on:iiiii,  'and  to  secure 
them  further,  spread  her  wings  to  prevtiU  every  injun'.  In 
vain !    The  storm  encrease<l,  yet  she  would  liot  quit  iicr 
charge;  abe preferred!  death,  and  we  found  her  Ufeleaa(with 
all  the  little  broodj  with  distended  wings,  retaining  her  at- 
tempt to  praMrve  them  even  to  the  very  article  of  death." 
Mr.  Selby  relates  that  a  person  engageti  in  a  tielil  not  far 
from  his  rcHili  ncc  liad  hb  ultenlioii  arre.sted  by  some  ob- 
jects on  tlie  uiuund,  winch,  upon  approarhmg,  he  found 
to  be  a  male  and  leniale  partridge,  engaged  in  battle  with  a 
carrion  crow- ;  .sr)  absorbed  were  they  in  the  iisu*  of  the 
contest,  that  they  actually  held  the  erow,  till  it  was  i«iMd 
•nd  taken  lh>iu  tliem  by'lho  spectator  of  tlio  scene.  Upon 
searrb,  the  very  lately  hatched  voung  were  found  concea!c<l 
arooii-  tlict  pras-,  and  ilie  crow  had  Wen  doubtless  attacked 
by  the  paiout^  rlurnif;  in,  attempt  to  carry  ofl"  some  oftlii'ir 
onVpriii";.  The  \t.1l>,  an<l  stratagems  put  in  practice  bv  the 
hen  to  draw  the  intruder  from  Ute  place  where  her  aflrightcl 
young  have  taken  refuge  are  wonderfal:  she  will  Imij) 
about  as  if  lame  of  a      or  wiog,  and  so  induce  one  unac- 
enHomed  to  her  deceptions  to  IbDow  hor  fVom  the  brood,  t  > 
whieb  she  llics  back  by  a  circuitnu-;  mvile.    While  .';aw  a 
hen  partridge  come  out  of  a  ditch,  and  run  aloiii;  shivering 
w  ith  her  Willi;.!,  and  e:yin-out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to 
get  from  imn.    Whjic  the  dam  acted  this  distress,  Ibe  boy 
who  attended  \Vhil9  saw  her  brood,  which  was  small  and 
unable  to  fly,  run  to  an  old  lbx<eartli  $k  aheltcr.  Mark- 
wick,  too,  obserres  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  old 
Mrtndge  feign  itself  wounded  and  run  alon;;  on  the  gi-ound 
ilttttering  and  crying  before  cither  dog  or  muu,  to  draw 
them  away  from  its  helpless  unfledged  voung  ones.  '1 
have  seen  it  often,'  says  Markwick.  'and  once  in  particu- 
lar I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  old  bild'a  aoUeitudo 
to  save  its  brood.   As  1  was  bunting  a  young  pointer,  the 
<log  ran  in  on  a  brood  of  very  small  partridges ;  the  old 
bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  aloiii;  jnst  hi-fore  the 
dog's  nose,  till  she  had  drawn  him  to  a  considerable  distance, 
when  ilie  took  wing  and  (lew  still  farther  off,  bin  not  out  oi' 
the  field  :  on  this  the  dog  returned  to  mo,  near  which  place 
the  young  ones  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  whidi  the  old 
,  bird  no  sooner  perceive*!  than  she  flew  back  again  to  us. 
fi  -^"^^  hefore  the  dog's  nose  again,  and  by  rolling  and 
tumbling  about,  drew  off  his  attention  from  har  yoon^  and 


thus  preserved  her  brood  a  second  time.  T  have  alvD  ^en 
when  a  bite  has  been  hovering  over  a  covet  ntpw  rv- 
trtdi;es  the  old  bir<K  fly  up  at  tlit?  bird  of  pt ov' wrwTi,:., 
and  fl;;!iluui  with  all  their  misht  to  preserve  their  bnwd.'^ 
-Vristotle  <!l  ..  iihes  his  PerJir  (see  post)  as  tunlifit* 
about  to  draw  iatruden  fimm  her  nest,  sod  lliiiwtli(if» 
lentton  lt1l  the  young  have  time  toescsne.  (flSlii^ 
ix.  8.) 

The  1 r.rit;  tunc  is  L;enerally  about  the  bcj;t;niii: '< 
Fehrnary.  hut  notwithstanding 'the  ardoiirnf  ihc-sc  I'oSj. 
the  attacliiiient  s  lon  seeni^  to  bo  dirfotcd  to  anotlirr  ol^ 
if  any  ac(  idt-nt  happen  to  that  first  selected;  atleattute 
as  the  female  is  concerned.  White  mentions  a  sportm 
whose  zeal  for  the  increase  uf  his  game  being  gmlerlht 
his  humanity,  he,  after  pairinr;  time,  always  shot  tie  rrrt 
bird  of  every  couple  of  partndges  up>n  his  ground',  vry 
posing  that  the  rivalry  of  many  males  intorruined  (hebwi: 
he  Used  lo  sav.  that  though  he  had  widowed  the  jatai  ii 


.M't  he  found  she  was  still  provided 


Se'.eral  t)i:ies, 

fresh  paramour  that  did  not  take  her  away  frwra  herbaia; 
The  same  delightfbt  author  slates  that  hekncwslowt? 
setting,  an  old  sportsman,  who  had  often  told  him  tht 
after  nanrett  he  nad  frequently  taken  small  meys  of  ft 
tridges,  consisting  of  cock  birds  alone,  which  he  Vrj-si  t 
used  ti)  call  Old  bachelors.  It  thus  appears  that  the  nis*" 
uf  males  tnuch  evceeds  that  of  the  feiiiaU-s  :  the  rinirt  » 
tweeii  the  amorous  combatants  in  the  spring- »d4  (ba 
battles  are  long  and  bloody — would  seem  to  be  thenar 
provision  to  seruro  the  strongest  males  for  the  centinwlM 
of  tlie  species.  Thcyrooston  the  gmund  together,  ww* 
in  larLTi'  f!old<.  far  from  heclr;,.<  „r  cf)verts,  pwWli, » 
While  observes  to  secure  themselves  from  pole<m«i 
Stoats.  Tliere  are  accidental  pied  or  vUtidi  mimit  " 


iw  JMriiii,  IB  OM  lijrawWalih,  u  mnuHi  to  I*  to^ 


I  •  nimM  IVntridflB. 

l  lic  above  form  lias  been  scpar.-.tcd  from  theotlwp 
tridgej.  PertltT  Grtrea,  Briss..  PrJir  rubra,  Pfriitf 
trosit.  &r..  by  the  IMtu  e  of  ATusignano.  The  flr»toflb« 
{P,  rdix  snx,iH!is  of  M.  yer.  La  Bartwelleia  moJtprt**^ 
the  TrifHit  (I'erdix)  of  .Aristotle.  All  these,  which 
ri.pcaii,aa  well  as  PerJix  Chulor  from  the  Hin»sla)9 
tains,  have  a  rudimentary  blunt  spur  <m  the  tarsw  st"*- 
with  their  general  plumage  and  i«d  Imi  and  UL»ea^ 
J ustily  the  Prince's  separation. 

Tlie  Grerh  Pmlridue  inhabits  the  Alps,  the  Trw'**'^ 
zerland,  Italy,  Tuvkm.  and  the  Archipelago,  hnif 
lrr,m  (the  PurLir;/  Pariridgr)  is  common  on  th»tpi<" 
the  African  coast  and  in  the  Boutbcm  portions  of  WM* 
especially  those  which  are  washed  by  the  MrfiliWf 
Sea.   In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Spain,  and  itVPi'T 
ot  Majorca  aiul  Minorca,  Sardinia.  Cor«h*C^lm.  * 
Sicily,  it  isnbundnnt;  but  it  is  rare  m  Franrc,  »ni 
known  in  the  north  of  Kurnp.>.    Prrdtr  rubra,  tbewmW 
lir  f  /nri^ed  or  (, 'if  r,-i       P.trtrid::r,  is  ahundtintm  Fr«'* 
and  Italy,  rare  in  Switzerland,  and  still  rarer  in  GfW^ 
and  Holland.    Mr.  Gould  observes  that  it  is  confine! 
European  continent  and  the  islands  of  QuenweysndJft^' 
but  M.  Tomminck  {ManuH,  part  iv.)  states  thit  it  i* 
"»Jwn,  where  it  was  observed  bv  Dr.  Von  SieboM 
M.  BttigBri  idtnticel  in  form  and  colour  of  plttnwj*-  " 
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bu  been  introdu(red  into  our  prBWmt,  and  is  now  ratber 

plentiful  in  some  parts,  especially  in  SutTolk.  But  wo  doubt 
vhctber  thoM'  who  liavu  mlrodurcil  it  liuve  iiim  li  r<  Lis<i;i  to 
he  pleased  with  the  luii'ortation.  They  persecute  uliiiost  to 
cxteriumation  the  Common  Purtridjjc  {Stitrna  ciiifirea),  a 
much  better  bird,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  spurts  of 
the  field  or  the  pleasures  of  ihe  tables  They  are  must  de- 
termined runners,  and  few  birds  an  moire  ealcalated  to  in- 
jure the  behaviour  of  a  well-bred  and  we11*bfoken  pointer 
ur  setter  than  ihe  Red-lcgged  Partridge;  if  anything  can 
make  him  puz/le,  that  partridge  will.  Though  tlic  llosh  is 
not  M  juicy  as  that  of  the  Couiinou  Paitnd;,'e,  n  well  fed 
plump  young  red-legged  partridge,  spht  down  the  back  and 
broiled  upon  a  good  clear  fire,  is  not  bad  eating.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  ArduE  of  the  antient  Italians.  Martial  (xiii.  76). 
ilk  ailiition  to  ib»  insane  epienrisra  of  the  Roroana^  wbidi 
mnma  to  have  valued  price  more  than  flavour,  laya 

Francolinus.  (Briss.) 
Gtnerie  C^taraettrj^BiU  stont,  moderate  in  size,  convex 
above,  and  slightly  curved  dowuwanls  at  the  tip.  Noitn'It 
hasal,  lateral,  partially  closed  by  a  nnkedover-archini;niem- 

hratic.  Till/ i  t  t  .vL'l'.  I-  fl'a^lll•r^,  inoilerati-,  slpjlitly  rounded. 
J^eet  naked,  luur-toed,  tursi  of  the  male  armed  with  strong 
blunt  spurs. 

Tins  is  the  genus  PUrnisUs  of  Wagler,  and  Chaiopus  of 
Swainson. 

.  The  rudimentary  spun  of  the  Red-legged  Parlridgtt  be- 
eoroe  in  the  Franmlina  well  developed. 

fJeogniphical  Diatribution  of  the  Genua. — The  old  conti- 
i)i;iit  and  its  islands.  Tliu  form  occurs  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  The  Francotins  amfimst  bird^perchoii  trees, 
and  feed  on  seeds,  bulbs,  &c. 

EUROPSAN  F^NCOUX. 

• 

The  Burupean  FHrneoSm.  le  FrmetHHn  A  eoUter  rooar  of 

the  Frfiv"!;,  Fram-'Jinn  i  f  Ihi;  Tialirui"'.  Fninrnlinut  vul- 
giihv,  in  u  fmc  and  bird  ;  ami  the  plumage  of  the 

adult  niiilc  n  rii  li. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  has  given  beaiitiful  figures  of  the  male 
and  female,  of  the  natural  size,  in  his'  Birds  of  Baira|ia^*aaya, 
*In  tb«  bird  bafore  us  ««  traea^ or  fancy  w can  traca.  one 
of  thoaa  unioos  through  whidi  the  spl«nmd>eoloureil  Phea- 
sants of  the  East  are  united  to  the  sober- coloured  Quails 
an<l  Partridges  of  the  European  continent,  its  form  and 
habits  connecting  it  willi  the  latter,  wliile  its  colouring 
manifests  a  relationship  to  the  beautiful  Oriental  genus 
Tragopofi.  The  near  relationship  which  we  fancy  exists 
between  tha  genera  fhmeoiituit  and  Tm^opon  oonsista  in 
their  general  style  of  colouring,  in  their  anort  spars,  and  hi 
the  eouformation  of  the  beak.  Another  section  of  the  ^renus 
Francolinus,  peculiar  to  AfHca,  exhibits  also  a  form  differ- 
ing; from  thcsQ  in  tlio  structure  of  the  beak,  in  which  par- 
ticular, as  well  as  in  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  ob- 
taining food,  it  assimilates  to  the  Oriental  genus  Lopho- 
phoruM  ;  still  between  these  groups  we  may  yet  expect  to 
find  others,  harmonising  with  eaoh  ao  aa  to  flirm  a  eomplate 


perches  on  trees^  and  feeds,  like  the  Common  Partridges 
(which,  as  Mr,  Gould  observes,  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  the  l>illl,  on  insects,  seeds,  &c.,  but  not  on  bulbs, 
like  others  of  the  gciuis.  M.  Temrainck,  in  the  lately  pub- 
lished part  of  his  *  Manuel'  (the  fourth),  mentions  myrtle* 
berries  and  the  lender  tops  of  herbs  among  its  food.  No* 
thing  particular  seems  to  he  known  about  iu  nest.  &e. 

Z>c«a/iVtM.--Tliis  species  is  wideW  distributed.  M.  Tem- 
minck.  in  the  second  part  of  his  *  Manuel*  (1820)  states  that 
it  iiibabil'*  the  inosl  sniilii  rii  parts  of  Europe.  Sicilv,  Malta, 
Sardinia,  the  km^iluu)  of  Na[)k's,  the  islands  of  tlic  An  hi- 
pclago,  and  Turkey.  The  species  is  the  same,  1  i'  a  ids, 
lhrout;lu>ut  Asia  and  iu  the  north  of  Africa,  its  hauuts  buug 
marsiics  and  prairies. 

Mr.  Gould  says  that  in  Buri^  its  habitat  appears  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  regions,  as  Sicily, 
Malta,  and  Ihi!  Neapolitan  territories,  but  it  is  uls.j  found, 
he  adils,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  over  the  greater  portion 
lit  the  .\.sialic  continent.  He  had  nu'eived  it  in  collections 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  M.  Temminck,  in  tha 
fourth  part  of  his  *  Manuel'  M  8 4 u),  remarks  that  it  is  Hot 
filund  in  Sardinia  nor  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  it  b 
still  abundant  in  the  humid  spots  between  CaliaKirane  and 
Terranova.  but  alinnst  ctitirolv  annihilated  elvewliere.  In- 
dividuals from  Hciigul  and  Persia  diller  111  nothing,  he  adds, 
from  those  of  Europe. 

UtiiHy  to  Man. — The  ilesh  of  this  apeciea  is  ^igj^y 
estoeraeo,  partienlarly  in  India.  j  _ 

Asiatic  FkAifcoLiififc'  - 

The  PirancoUnut  Rmtieerimtus,  Perdix  Ihntieeriana  of 
Latham,  Ferru^inoUB  and  Grey  Francolin,  appears  to  bo 
confined  to  ,\sia. 

This  species,  according  to  Colonel  Sykes,  is  the  Tfeturot 
the  Mahrutlas,  and  is  called  a  partridge  in  the  Dukhun 
(Deccan).  where  it  is  the  most  common  of  birds,  frequenting 
gardens  and  eultivatad  lands.  The  Colonel  daaeribes  the 
irides  as  intense  red  brown,  and  its  length,  inclusive  of  the 
tail  (which  is  three  inches  and  six-tenths)  as  fourteen  inches. 
He  states  thai  it  is  r.ot  met  with  in  the  Ghauts,  unless 
in  well  cultivated  valleys,  and  not  at  all  on  the  mountains. 
It  roosts  on  trees,  in  which  situation  the  Colonel,  on  more 
than  one  oocasiou,  shot  them  during  the  rlay  time ;  but  this 
ma  a  nre  oceumnoe.  (Zool.J^^\9S9.) 


We  select  Mr.  Gould's  description  as  being  very  accurate. 

In  the  male,  the  fcutliiri  on  the  top  of  tlie  head  are  Mnck. 
With  a  mar^^in  uC  yellowish  brown  ;  rar-coverls  white;  rircle 
round  the  eyu-s,  lower  part  of  the  cheeks,  sides  of  the  head 
and  throat  of  a  ileep  hkirk,  below  which  a  broad  cliestnut 
collar  OXtends  ruuad  the  neck;  wings  and  back  ydlovish 

brovttf  «Mb  feather  having  a  dark  reddiah-biowa  oentite, 
except  those  of  tha  quills,  which  are  barred  with  this  colour ; 

rtniip  ;in(l  tail-coverts  white,  bnrri-:!  witli  black,  as  are  al«o 
the  middle  tail-feathers,  the  ouu-r  ones  heini^entirel)  black  : 
hreasl  and  lower  pri.  ts  black  ;  sides  blotched  with  black  ami 
white;  thighs  brownish,  barred  with  black;  under  toil- 
eovartadioataat ;  boak  btadt;  laginildiabll«ab*colottr;  tarsi 
spnp«(|* 

In  the  female  the  general  groond'cotonr  of  the  plumage 

is  yellow  ish  brown,  darker  on  the  checks  and  quill-feathers, 
and  be<  oniing  paler  on  the  under  parts ;  the  feathers  of  the 
back  and  w  iiigs  are  marked  as  in  the  male ;  the  bn  asi  luifl 
undi  r  '.111  face  irre'j;ularly  crossed  with  barb-shaped  marks 
of  bal  k  bi  o  .vn  ;  ilu'  rump  and  tail-coverts  barred  alternately 
with  broad  marks  of  obscure  brown  and  narrow  lines  of 
IR^ilo*  under  tail>covert8  chestnut;  beak  brownisb;  legs 
faddian;  tarsi  unarmed.  (Birds  qf  Europe.) 
(  Bal^ttf  Food,  4^.— This  FraaooUn  bauota  humid  places, 


Fraiifoliutu  PkHiticvrUiMa. 

Another  Francolin, /VanoofiniiffjyMifiieMM^flMm  with 
the  tail  (whieh  is  flve  Inches)  fburteen  hxibes  and  seven - 

tenths,  is  very  common  in  the  thick  hriishwtxjd  of  the 
Ghauts.  Colonel  Sykes  had  both  sexes  alive  in  his  j>os>es. 
sioii  for  some  time,  and  has  no  doubt  that  they  might  bo 
successfully  introduced  into  Europe.  He  describes  them  as 
excellent  eating,  and  says  that  ihey  rarely  take  wing  or 
perch.  The  male  has  a  harsh  trisvUabio  call,  Kok-kut-reet 
wheneo  tbo  Mabiattan  name  iKoku-tree).  The  female  in. 
confinement  uttered  little  notes,  like  the  twittering  of„ 
chicken.  A  malt  in  Cokmcl  Sykes'a  ooUeotiou  hadj 
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large  spurs  on  one  leg  and  two  on  the  other.   (Zoo/.  Proc, 

AvsicAN  Fhancolins. 

Africa  seems  to  bo  the  locality  of  Horerat  snccies  of  Fran- 
cotin.  Dr.  Smith  has  ftsurod  four  in  Ixh  useful  and  beautiful 
work*  now  in  ooiirse  or  publication. 
We  select  FranroUum  pilenius  as  an  example* 
Description. —  Upper  surface  of  the  heaa  rusty  grey, 
clouded  with  brown ;  back  and  sides  of  the  neck,  together 
vtith  the  interscapulars,  intcrpnediato  between  brownish 
orange  and  reddish  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  former  broadly 
margined  with  white,  and  those  of  the  latter  marked  each 
with  a  broad  white  stripe  along  the  centre;  in  some  the  stripe 
is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  narrow  black  line,  in  others  it 
is  margined  on  each  side  by  a  brownish  stripe :  back  and 
upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  jjrcy  ;  the  former  faintly  clouded 
with  brown,  the  latter  delicately  mottled  with  very  fine 
transverse  lines  of  the  same  colour;  shoulders  hair  brown, 
several  of  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  reddish  brown, 
and  all  marked  with  a  white  stripe  in  the  course  of 
the  shafts ;  primary  (juill-cuverts  and  primary  and  se- 
condary quill-feathers  choculato  brown,  with  yellowish 
while  shahs;  the  outer  vanes  of  the  primaries  towards 
their  bases  margined  with  pale  sienna  yellow,  or  light 
reddish  brown,  and  those  of  the  secondaries,  through- 
out tlieir  whule  length,  with  white ;  over  earh  eye  a 
white  stripe,  which  terminates  at  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  beneath  the  eye  another,  which  ends  before  the  ear- 
coverts;  these  stripes  in  front  of  the  eye  arc  separated 
from  eoch  other  by  a  dark-brown  blotch;  chin,  throat, 
and  cheeks  white,  the  two  latter  delicately  spotted  with 
pale  reddioh  oranj^o ;  the  breast  and  belly  cream-yellow,  the 
former  marked  wiih  large  fan-shaped,  dark  rcddish-brown 
spots,  and  tlio  latter  closely  barred  with  delicate  undulated 
brown  linos;  vent  and  under  tail-covcrls  pale  ochry  yellow, 
sparingly  barred  with  zij[-zag  brown  lines;  two  central  lail- 
fcatlicrs  light  reddish  brown,  closely  mottIc<l  with  delicate 
waved  brown  bars ;  the  remaining  feathers  dark  umber- 
brown,  except  the  outer  vancji  towards  the  (luills,  which  are 
reddish  brown.  freckle<l  with  indistinct  lines  of  a  darker 
shade;  bill  dark  horn-coloured;  eyes  rc<ldish  brown ;  tarsi 
and  toes  pale  Dutch  orange ;  claws  and  spurs  pale  horn- 
colour.  Lcn<;th,  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail,  thirteen 
inches  six  lines.  (Sinilti.) 

I'hc  female  nearly  resembles  the  r;ia/(?  whose  plumage  is 
above  described,  but  her  tarsi  are  unarmed. 


ocalily,  Htiij. 
ction  of  Dr.  S 


Fiancotioui  pUaalw.  (Smith.) 

Lot^nhj  irabits.  Food,  Tlio  expedition  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Simth  saw  the  Brst  si^eaneiii*  of  this  haud- 

•  •  IlliutMioM  of  Um  Zouiogy  U  SouUi  Afiin.' 


some  Francolin  on  the  banks  of  the  Marikwa  river,  whiek 
flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ftom  Kurichane.  *lt 
showed,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  '  but  little  dtspo»ition  to  resort  Is 
the  jungle,  though  when  disturbed  in  more  open  localilia, 
which  it  by  choice  frequents  while  fecdint;,  it,  like  Fnatesf 
linut  Satalensis,  seeks  concealment  in  the  botom  of  tbi 
thickets.  Early  in  the  morning  specimens  were  obaerudiK 
moderate  abundance  upon  the  open  grassy  plots  whidi  at> 
currcd  intersecting  the  wooded  rogbns  that  skirted  ImA 
■idct  of  the  stream,  and  there  they  appeared  tu  find  thss 
food  in  plenty,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  small  bullMni 
roots,  seeds,  insects,  &c  To  the  same  localities  tha»ebu4 
wore  also  observed  to  resort  towards  evening ;  but  at  tb|t 
period  they  were  less  readily  discovered,  owing  to  thw 
bein^  commonly  more  silent  at  that  time.  During  tk 
middle  of  the  day  they  were  rarely  obserred,  and  from  viot 
was  ascertained  there  wore  grounds  fur  believing  tbey  » 
pose  while  the  sun  is  warm,  and  that  while  enjoying  rat 
they  are  generally  perched  upon  dwarf  trees  or  ahruhs»  M 
doubt  to  be  the  more  secure  from  the  toeth  of  the  numerou 
predatory  quadrupeds  which  are  constantly  travurting  ii« 
woods  in  quest  of  prey.' 

Francolinus  Stpainsonii  of  the  same  author,  witlt  m 
naked  throat,  wrinkled  space  round  the  eye,  and  mn 
sombre  plumage,  seems  to  bo  a  step  towards  some  ^km 
rasorial  forms,  and  to  dilTcr  so  much  u-om  its  congeoM  » 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  justify  separation. 

Coturnix.  (Briss.) 

We  now  return  to  the  Partridge-like  (SUuna)  plumip 
and  bearing  and  the  t purless  legs  of  the  smaller  firrtch'r. 
vernacularly  known  as  QuaiU. 

Qeueric  Character. — Bill  naked  at  the  base,  ilsnih^ 
convex  above,  curved  towards  the  end ;  no  red  i  jii  \wm 
Tarsus  snurlcss.  Tail  shorL  Wings  roundecL  First  omV 
of  equal  length  with  the  rest. 

Omgraj  hical  Distribution  otiha  genus.— The  Old  World 
and  Australia  only. 

European  QoAtL. 

Example,  Coturnix  dactylisonant,  Mayer  {.Tek^  Co-. 
turnix.Unn.  ;  Ferdix  Coturnix,  Latham.). 

This  woll  known  bird,  a  description  of  which  woali  Is 
supertluouB,  seems  to  be  the  Ortyx  (5prv{)  of  Aristotk.  «te 
mentions  the  bird  repeatedly  in  such  terms  as  to  its  haUh 
and  migration  as  to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  on  the  poiat{ 
and  the  Cntumix  of  the  antient  Italians.    It  is  the  " 
of  the  modem  Italians;  Caille  of  the  French;  W 
tlio  Germans:  So/tiar  and  HAinc  of  the  antieat 
and  Qutiil  of  the  modern  British;  LokaM  and  Lotea  of 
Mahrattas. 

Oer^raphical  Dtxliihution.—Thii  Quail  is  rery  Tn_.^_ 
distributed.  •  No  individual  of  the  Gollinaeeous  order.' aam 
Mr.  Gould,  •  enjoys  so  wide  a  range  in  tho  Old  World  u  tke 
Common  Quail ;  it  is  abundant  in  North  Afiica,  most  ~* 
of  India,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  China;  while  the  w 
the  southern  portions  of  Siberia,  and  every  • 
Europe  except  tluwo  approximating  to  the  pola:  . 
visited  by  it  annually,  or  adopte<l  lor  a  permanent  ■ 
A  considerable  number  are  stationary  in  the  southern  i 
tions  of  Europe,  such  as  Italv,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
their  numbers  are  greatly  increased  in  the  sprini^  bv  an 
cession  of  visitors  which  emigrate  from  the  poribcil  pi 
of  Africa  in  search  of  more  abundant  supplies  of  ibud 
a  congenial  brueding-placo.  So  va^it  and  oountlfss  are 
flocks  which  often  iiass  over  to  the  islands  and  E 
shores  of  the  Mc<lilerrancan,  that  a  mode  of  w 
slaughter  is  usually  put  in  practice  against  them,  a 
stance  which  no  doubt  lunds  to  limit  their  ino 
increase.' 

These  mierations  have  been  noticefl  bv  the  earliest 
on  natural  hi.siory.  Thus  Aristotio  speaks  of  their  auluw 
departure  in  the  months  Boedromion  and  Maimooler 
(Hist.An.,  viii.  J2).  Belon  speaks  of  finding  ihem  on  tr*. 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  spring  and  autumn  at  iheir 
arrival  and  departure, and  of  iheir  Hying  on  buard  bi«i 
for  repose.  Once  in  his  passage  fVora  Rhodes  lo  A I 
dria  he  ale  of  some  thai  had  lK.Hfn  taken  wnli 
chanijed  in  iheir  crops.  Hassclquist  sliitea  that  a,  ng 
nuwberof  those  birds  come  to  Egypt  in  the  month  ol  Mureh, 
when  tho  wheat  ripens  there.  •  They  conceal  ihiuif^elve*.* 
says  he. ' m  the  corn,  but  the  Egyptians  know  extremely  well 
tiiat  there  are  thieves  in  their  grounds;  and  when'  they 
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nnagine  a  field  to  be  full  of  them,  they  •pread  a  net  over 

the  corn  and  surround  the  field,  at  the  xamo  time  making  a 
noise,  by  which  the  birds  are  fiigliteiied,  and  endeavuuring 
to  rise,  are  caught  in  the  nets  in  great  numbers,  and  make 
B  most  di-lit-ate  and  agreeable  dish.' 

Dr.  Von  Sicbuld  oii<l  M.  Burger  mention  a  variety  of  this 
species  OS  an  inhabitant  uf  Japan.  M.  Tctuminck  states 
[Mittiuel,  ith  part)  that  those  individuals  which  he  had  re- 
wived  fh)m  the  last-named  locality  difTercl  scarcely  at  all 
froui  those  of  Europe  and  Africa.  lie  observes  tliat  the 
iperie«  \aries  in  size  and  stature. 

In  this  country  the  bird  is  not  very  abundant;  and  the 
itipply  for  the  London  market  comes  principally  from 
Fram  e.  It  arrives  here  In  spring,  generally  early  in  May, 
md  depiirls  in  October.  The  males  come  first,  betray  lliem- 
ielvcs  by  their  thrice  repeated  whistle,  and  are  frequently 
ured  within  reach  of  the  fowler  by  the  imitation  of  the 
enialc*!i  note  on  u  quail-pipe ;  sometimes  by  the  voice,  but 
he  performer  must  be  a  perfect  mimic. 

Hiibtta;  Food;  Rrnroduction. — The  ardent  and  pugnacious 
lature  of  these  biras  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  aniients, 
ind  quail-fighting  was  a  favourite  aiuu!>etuenl  of  the  Greeks 
ind  Koraaiis,  as  it  still  is  of  the  Chinese.  Tlieir  food  con- 
.ists  of  grain  and  seeds,  insects,  and  slugs  or  worms.  They 
irc  f^itlened  for  the  table  on  liemi>-ftced  principally.  Pen- 
mnt  is  too  general  when  he  says  that  the  antients  never  ate 
hese  birds,  supposing  them  to  have  been  unwholesome,  as 
hey  were  ^aid  to  feed  on  hellebore.  Pliny  indeed  (Sat. 
Huft.,  X.  xxiii.)  says  they  were  not  eaten  on  account  of  their 
feeding  on  poi:>oi)ous  bceds;  and  also  becau'«c  they  were 
tubject  to  the  epilepsy,  or  fulling  sickness;  but  this  vul- 

Srism  did  not,  we  buspect,  banisli  so  delicious  a  bird  from 
e  tables  of  the  belter  informed.  (See  Athentcus,  Deipn.,  ix. 
llvii. ;  ibid,  xlviii. ;  xi.  rxiv.) 

The  Quail  is  polygamous ;  and  the  nest  of  the  female,  if  nest 
i  may  bo  called— for  it  is  little  more  than  a  hole  scratched 
ft  the  ground,  generally  in  some  field  of  green  wheat — eon- 
«ins,  in  this  counli^.  from  six  to  twelve  or  fourteen  bluish 
en  or  oil-green  eggs.    On  tho  Continent,  as  many 
-    1  en  or  twenty  have  been  found  ;  but  here  six  or  eight 
i  the  usual  number  of  a  bn'v,  as  the  brood  is  called :  cot'ry 
k  titc  leriii  applied  to  a  fatnilv  of  partridges. 
j'lm'/s  arc  noted  by  Hasselquist  as  ha>ing  Ihhju  seen  by 
I  in  ft;ililec.    The  Qu<i(7     the  Israelites  (Telrao  Israeli- 
hi.  II;i:sselq.)  was  considered  by  him  to  be  a  new  species 
Vetmo  •  he  found  it  at  Jordan,  and  in  tho  wilderness 
p  the  mountains  of  A  rabia  Petrica.  nas.setqui!it  describes 
a  letter  to  Linnmus,  as  much  resembling  the  red  par- 
h(e,  but  not  larger  than  a  turtle  dove.    'I  expect,'  says 
Ikclquist,  'in  a  few  dajs,  to  get  a  score  of  them  alive, 
ich  were  promised  me  bv  a  person  at  Jerusalem,  whither 
K  Arabians  carry  many  thousands  to  sell  at  Whitsuntide, 
f  natural  history  can  give  any  information  in  lite  interpre- 
»tii>n  of  the  Bible,  this  bird  is  certainly  the  same  with  the 
i'lails  of  the  Israelites,  and  thev  alone  would  deserve  a 
jurney  to  Jordan  ;  for  my  part,  t  was  .so  pleased  with  this 
Mcovery  as  to  forget  myself,  and  almost  lost  ray  life  before 
'  HI Id  ^ct  one  into  my  possession.'    In  his  list  of  birds 
'  by  him  in  the  Holy  Land,  tho  Telrao  Israelilnrum  is 
a-iii  meji tinned  as  having  been  met  with  in  the  de.serts 
'ear  the  Dead  Sea.    Liiinaeus,  to  whom  Ilasselquisls  spe- 
•nicns  as  well  as  his  ob>ervation8  were  in  ali  probability 
oinraiiiucatcd,  makes  ^is  Telrao  Israelilarum  a  synonym 
f  Ills  own  Telrao  Colurnix,  the  Common  Quail,  and  in 
he  is  followed  by  Gmelin  and  others  generally.  Col. 
who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  Cjuuils  and 
'  J^'ipodii,  remarks  that  the  fact  of  Cftiurui.r  diiclyli.s'inans 
•'Dg  the  only  species  of  quail  that  migrates  in  multitudes 
'loilicr  reason  for  connecting  it  with  the  bird  of  Scrip- 
'"'d  indeed  he  pronounces  it  to  be  the  identical  species 
hich  the  Israelites  fed.    This  i.s  |)erhaps  not  the  plaee 
scuss  such  .subjects,  but  it  may  be  neees.'sary  to  remind 
«e  reader  that  Ruilbeck  asserted  that  the  living  food  which 
came  up  and  covered  the  camp'  (Exod.,  xvi.  1 .1)  was 
!|  "y'ff-FjsA.    We  dismiss  this  at  once.    Ludoliih,  who 
'  "ghi  that  the  animal  was  a  locust,  is.  at  first  sight,  more 
'J')'  of  attention ;   but  the  word  ")l<'^  dheer.  '  Ilesh ') 
'^"1  Ixxviii.  27)  could  hardly  have  been  applied  to  lo- 
^-  Then,  according  to  good  authorities  <  Bochart;  Harris). 
Hebrew  word  in  ExoduM  is  iVif  {.selav,  Arabicc  &eltcee 
,    j^'raj,  a  quail),  and  tho  Septuagint  and  Vu^ale  both 
Diri  ^",'^*^'^'J"clusion  that  it  was  certiiinly  a  bird,  and  almost 
t*"a>nly  a  quail.    See  further  Scheuchzer,  Physica  Sacra 


(vol.  i.,  p.  1/3),  where  the  Hebrew  is  translated  upon  both 
sides  of  the  page  'coturnix,'  as  it  is  ot  p.  180;  hut  the  plate 
referred  to,  tab.  dxi.,  represents  the  Israelites  collecting 
locusts,  and  beneath  the  plate  is  printed  *Exod.  xvi.  13, 
Selavim.  Locusta;.'  In  the  very  ne.tt  plate  however,  tdb. 
clxii,  representing  many  birds,  we  have  tho  sathe  chapter 
and  verse  quoted,  with  the  following  translation:  'SelaVim, 
Coturnices,  alimque."  Fig.  2  of  that  plate  is  no  bad  ropl-e- 
scntntion  of  a  quail.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Qiinift 
formed  tho  seasonable  supply;  and,  if  this  be  adiiiittetl,  we 
have,  as  Col.  Sykcs  observes,  proof  of  the  perpetuation  of  att 
instinct  (migration)  through  upwards  of  .1300  yctirs,  the  fttct 
recorded  having  occurred  N9I  years  before  Chriist. 

The  song  of  Quails  is  noticed  by  Athcna  iis  {Deivn.,  ix 
xlviii.,  p.  392).  Bechstcin,  among  the  attractive  qualities  of 
the  species,  reckons,  besides  the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
plum.ige,  the  jow^  of  the  bird  as  no  slight  recommendation  to 
the  amateur.  lie  states  that  in  the  breeding  season  the  song 
of  the  male  commences  by  softly  repealing  tones  rcsemblittg 
'verra,  r*rr«,'rollowcd  by  'f/ievorie'  uttered  in  a  bold  tone, 
with  the  neck  raised,  the  eyes  shut,  and  the  head  inclined 
on  one  side.  Those  that  repeat  the  last  syllables  ten  or 
twelve  times  consecutively  are  the  most  esteemed.  The 
song  of  tho  female  only  consists  of  *  verra,  verra,'  'pujM, 
jtijiu*  the  two  la^t  syllables  being  those  by  which  the  tnalo 
and  the  female  attract  each  other's  attention.  The  angry 
cry  generally  resembles,  occordmg  to  Bechslcin,  the  word 
'gutllah  ,•'  but  at  other  times  it  is  only  a  purring  murmur. 
(Cai^e  Birds.) 

,  i        >  Asiatic  Quails. 

Col,  Sykes.  in  h\*  valuable  paper  'On  the  Quails  and 
Hemipouii  of  India' (^oo/.  Tram.,  vol.  ii.),  in  which  he  states 
that  he  found  tho  tongue  and  tlie  caK^a  of  birds  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  indicating  affinities  or  dissimilaritiea 
between  genera,  notices  Coturnices  dactijlisonatis,  tettilis, 
Erylhroryncha,  ArffoortdaJt,  and  Pentah.  Of  these  wo 
select  Colurnix  Argoondah,  the  Rack  Quail  of  DuKhua 
(Deccan). 

Col.  Sykcs  remarks  that  there  are  so  many  trifling  varia- 
tions in  the  markings  of  the  plumage  of  the  upper  surface 
of  this  bird,  that  itisdifllcult  to  fix  upon  the  exact  ty]>e. 
'The  male,'  he  says,  'is  readily  distinguished  by  the  nume- 
rous transverse  narrow  black  bars  upon  tho  breast;  but  tho 
young  males  and  the  females  want  these  bars,  and  vary  so 
much  in  the  markings  on  the  back,  that  with  those  dis)i(iaed 
to  manufacture  s|iccies  from  plumage  alone,  the  eleven  spe- 
cimens before  me  from  Dukliuii  would  furtiisli  at  least  four 
new  species.'  The  Colonel  however  givea  an  elaborate  and 
accurate  description  of  the  sexes  (which  scarcely  differ  in 
size)  iu  a  mature  state,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


Cotanitx  ArsooiMiah.  fSfkn.)  , 

Food,  Habits,  <fc.— Grnss-sceds  only  were  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  Col.  Sykes's  snccimons.  Ho  slates  that  they 
do  not  frequent  cultivated  lands,  but  are  found  all  over  tho 
Dukhun  on  the  general  level  of  the  country,  amidst  rocks 
and  low  bushes,  ond  that  thev  rise  in  coveys  of  from  ten 
twenty  or  more,  from  under  the  feet,  with  startling  »u 


nesa  and  bustle.  »o  that  the  young  sjwrtsman  is  perpl 
selecting  his  bird.  They  arc  gn^arious,  and,  as  Col 
infers,  polygamous ;  for  he  never  saw  tbem  solitarj* 


rer  -ft. 
midst  roi  Ji 
^of  from  te'Di  a 
artling  sudobua 
n  is  perploxtflxoj 
ind,  as  Col.  S'Jb  .f 
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pain.   Tlie  (!i's)i  is  |H>rfectty  white.   Col  Syk««  adds  tbat 

thn  is  the  >|HriL>.>,         for  Quail  nuhLs  l>y  the  natives,  and 
nut  Colurni.r  ■! :  ^tij/isonans  ur  d.  t'-itilis. 

Be  fore  we  notice  the  three  t«xxl //'•w/;i"</m.  would  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  group  whu  li  Mi|i|ilie*,  m  America^ 
the  pbM  of  the  QuaiU  ia  Uw  Old  World.  Mr.  Vigon 
{ZooL  Ftot^  183V,  ItSt)  mttiDoratcd  oo  leu  than  eleven 
species  (two of  them,  Ortyx neox«inu  wA  Ort.«^but,XMm), 
Htatine;  at  the  same  timn  however  his  doubts  whether  both 
inip;hi  not  be  the  fcmak-s  ur  vuiiij;  malci  of  llic  imperfectly 
known  species  ( Ort.  Simmntt  and  Ort.  crinlulns).  <  )iil>  two 
tnll-MMrtained  species  had  been  kiiuwn  lo  oriu(hulu<{istii  u 
turn  jmn  back.  He  xvmarked  that  four  indniduals  of  Or- 
tjfa  Virgimamt*,  O.  CaliforuieuM.  O.  ntotemiUt  and  0.  Mon- 
texunue  had  been  exhibited  in  a  Uving  alata  in  the  gaidona 
of  the  Society.  Specimens  of  the  fermor  thre«  were,  when 
he  made  h\r,  htiiMnfii:.  slill  alivo  \hr7v.  liaviii^;  ludvirl  the 
severity  of  ihc  wiuierof  l.-J'J  \Miiiuul  iiu)  urtifi'  ml  wuiiiuli.  i 
They  were,  he  observed,  all  iialives  of  ihe  iiortheiii  jiaris  uf 
America;  and  be  added  that  Oriyx  yirginitutut  had  bred 
in  this  country,  and  had  even  beeome  natuiraltMd  in 
Suffolk. 

Mr.  Vijj.irs  stated  moraorer  that  Captain  P.  P.  Kinfl;,R.N., 

had  po.iiiL'd  lait  to  him.  aiuon.'st  hi'*  c<dlectiun  then  lately 
hrouijlit  home  fiosii  llieSir:u:s  .-f  Majj.ilhaeuii,  specimens  of 
a  bird  which  he  made  ii  i  doubt  \»as  the  *ame  as  the  Caille 
(Us  htei  MalmiwK  of  Butlon.  figured  in  '  1*1.  Kiilimi."  (ill), 
and  which  was  suhseijuently  named  Perdtx  h'alktatuitai  by 
T^fth^m-  Xhis  bird.  Mr.  Vigors  observed,  had  been  added 
to  the  genua  Ortyx  by  modern  aulhora,  hut  erroneously,  as 
the  structure  of  the  winji^,  in  which  eonaista  the  chief  dif- 
ference betwcon  the  Ortyx  of  America  and  the  genus  CV 
turiiix,  or  the  Quails  of  llu;  Old  Wmld.  a&MH  iatfs  the  Ma- 
i;ellanic  binl  moio  closely  with  tlie  latter  j;ioup  than  wah 
the  birds  of  its  own  continent.  Mr.  Viu'or*  al>o  meiiiioned 
that  the  form  which  characterises  the  true  QuaiU  extends 
to  Australia,  where  several  species  are  found.  And  referring 
to  the  deviation  in  tatm  which  parliaUy  aeparataa  the  South 
American  bird  from  thea11ie<l  ^upaof  the  aama continent, 
and  brinus  it  in  cuiiiaei  with  those  of  Auatnlta,  and  tbroii^Oi 
them  with  thoj-e  uf  the  old  continent,  he  dwelt  upon  the 
beautiful  series  of  geographical  ufllnity  which  in  this  in- 
stance united  the  zoology  of  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
New  World  with  tbatof  the  nearest  portions  of  the  aouihern 
hemisplMn^  in  like  manher  as  the  uolosy  of  the  northern 
oxIraiM  w  tti^lad  with  that  of  the  neif^hbouring  wntiiiebts 
of  Europe  and  A»ia.  iZool.  Pnx.,  1 

Onyx.  {Stephens.) 

Generic  Characler, — Bi7/ short,  very  high;  euliuen  much 
elevated  and  curved,  gonya  thick  and  ascending ;  matnit 
largo,  iiaked.  Tanu»  smooth ;  lateral  toes  unequal;  no 
apura.   JWl  moderate. 

Geo;;raphic<il  Distribution  (if  the  Genu$. — America  only. 

Example,  Ortyj;  Virgitmnut,  yirgiman  or  Murylcuid 
QmiU, 


'  Onyx  Virginlaniu. 

Description. — ^This.  the  Quaitof  the  inhabitants  of  New 

Kinrlaiid,  ihi!  Purtrid^f  of  the  Peiiii'.yhunian';.  has  tin- 
hill  black.;  Ime  u\<*r  the  e\e  down  the  m-rk  ami  whole  chin 
puie  white,  bounded  by  a  descemlini;  band  of  black,  which 
spreads  broadly  over  the  throat ;  eye  dark  hazel  j  crown, 
neck,  and  upper  part  of  breast  red  brown  ;  sides  of  the  neck 
spotted  with  white  and  black  on  a  leddiah  brown  ground : 
9MVnlai%  and  kmer  eeferU  led  brown,  intermixed 


with  ash  and  sprinkled  with  black;  terliaU  edged  «ii1i yd- 
lowish  white;  win;:*  j  iain  dusky ;  lower  ).;ut  iti*  brtat 
aiul  liL-liv  p;uc  yill  iwi'li  ^Inlf,  beautifuliv  marked  »illi » 
luerous  eurviiij;  .-iaiSs  or  arro\t-heaJs  of  black;  tail  uk, 
sprinkled  with  reddish  brown ;  lees  verr  pale  otli.  Ltnyl 
nine  inches;  extent  fnucteen  (mue).  totfeiuledilme 
having  the  chiu  and  sides  irf  the  head  ydlov^  htm. 
(Wilson  ) 

lAKulity;  Habits:  Reprodudion ;  Utility  In  M:m.-VliM 
states  that  this  well  known  bird  is  a  geiitral  luliabitw rf 
North  .\merica.  fruni  the  northern  parts  of  CjiuhU  uA 
Nova  Scotia,  to  the  e.xtiemily  of  the  peninsula  of  Flo;^; 
and  that  it  wa.«  seen  in  the  nci^'hbourhood  of  lit:  Gioi 
Osage  vilhige,  in  the  interior  of  Ljuisiana.  Thej  at,  k 
adda»  muaeious  in  iCentuckyand  Obio^  and  lM^aattt?ii> 
nsnt  for  their  introduction  into  the  island  oDuMitSitdMi 

they  ihrosc  L;r<  atly,  hrt  i-ding  twice  in  the  \oir,  be  A* 
(]Uoies  Capi.i'.ii  1 K  iiili  T'jun  as  authority  fur  ihoir  abuafaR 
iie.ir  till'   Hah/f,  at   the  Bay  of  lloudura*;  but  lb<nii 
sotuelhini2;  in  the  stjle  of  WiI;on  that  makes  italoMn* 
pardonable  not  to  give  Lis  own  words,  and,  id  jusliesltfai 
most  gimphie  descriher  and  the  reader,  wotltall|en8itlBl 
to  go  on  with  his  interesting  history  of  this  biid  in  IiIimi  ' 
way.    'Tlu'v  inieh  ,'  <-i  :i tin ur  >  Wilson,  '  frequent  ibi;  fwl 
and  are  ino^t  iiui!1l'>uii>  in  the  vicinity  of  well  cult-viiit 
plantalioiiN  .vlu  u-  gram  is  in  plenty.   Tliey  huwever 
sionally  seek  shelter  in  the  woikI-,  peichini,'  cii  tlitlnu.-.^ 
or  secreting  among  the  bm-h-WMud;  but  iht'}  air  I  lai 
most  uaually  in  open  fields,  or  along  fences  sbelied 
thickets  of  nriars.  Wliere  they  are  not  too  ouch  fear 
cuied  by  the  sportsmen,  they  bccuinc  almost  bBl(MM#| 
catcd  ;  approach  the  bam,  particularly  in  winter, »irfn» 
tunes  in  that  severe  i^cason  in;x  with  the  jiou'.tr;  tag'*' 
up  a  subsislente.    Tliey  remain  with  us  llu  wholf  >«"'. 
and  often  suffer  extremely  by  long  hard  wii-.itr*  m  «F 
snows.  At  such  times  the  arts  uf  man  coiuUiie     ik  » 
clemency  of  the  season  for  their  destruciioo.  To  tlic  nnp 
of  the  gun  are  added  others  of  a  more  insidious  kud.  Tnp 
arc  placed  on  almost  every  jilantaiioii,  in  .tucli  placHB*!? 
arc  known  tu  frLiiuciil.    Tlie.-e  are  foriU'<l  lal!. 
split  sticks,  soiiiewh.it  in  the  shape  of  an  oblUM:  tf  • 
together  with  cord,  having  a  small  hole  at  tbeioi.  '  ^' 
sliding  lid  tu  take  out  the  game  by.  ThisisauiP'  t't'' 
<  oramon  figure  4  trigger,  and  grain  is  tcatten-d  u : 
leadioig  lo  Ihe  phue.  By  this  oouirivaoce  tea  « t^^^ 
somctnnei  been  taken  at  a  time.  Tbcte  sit  MM"*| 
brought  alive  to  market,  and  occasionally  k'Ugtlif'f 
sportsmen,  who.  if  the  .-la.Min  be  very  severe,  wintflf 
preserve  and  feed  them  till  i^lM  iny,  when  the)  aic*i  il*? 
turned  out  to  their  native  fields  again,  lo  be  iiutlo  ^-^* 
some  future  lime  setniitdum  artenu  Between  thcniun.M 
August  and  March  great  numbers  of  these  birds  ate  ji^*? 
to  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  where  they  vn  M^^ 
to  IH  cents,  a-piem-.'  ^^(Sb 
'The  ((Uail  begins  to  build  earl>  in  May.  I*"""' 
Wiade  on  the  ground,  usually  at  tliu  bottuiii  uf  atl'-^'* 
of  j;rass  that  shelters  and  conceals  it.   The  ma'cru  *-'* 
leaves  and  fine  dry  grass  in  oonsiderallc  quaali'O  ^  * 
well  covered  above,  and  alt  opening  left  ou  one  n'^'' » *^ 
Iranea.  The  Ibmdo  lays  from  Ofleen  to  twenty ^.^"'^ 
of  a  pure  white  w  ithotii  any  sp.ir.s.   llie  lima  of  ipc"^ 
has  ocen  stated  to  me  by  various  persons  st  fwf  '•J 
when  the  eggs  were  placed  under  the  d  niK'^'.i'  If'"'  ? 
young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  thev  arc  fnni  li''^  'y. 
and  are  conducted  about  in  search  of  food  by  iLi 
are  guided  by  her  voice,  wltichat  that  time  reieoil^o 
twittering  of  young  chickent,  and  sheltered  bv 
the  same  manner  as  tho«c  of  the  dorocitic  tovl 
all  that  secrecy  and  precaution  for  their  safety  ■bio'fj 
helplessness  and  t;reat  danger  rcfpiire.    In    '*  j 
should  the  little  timid  family  be  une.\pettc<Ii) 
the  utmost  alann  and  constcniBlion  instantly  pre^n.^  , 
mother  throws  herself  in  the  path,  tlulteriiig  *'  "^J. 
heating  the  ground  with  her  wings,  as  if  '"'^'^  *  'L(r 
using  evaiy  artifice  she  is  master  of  locoliM>'><' 
i;or  in  pursuit  of  herself,  utterinir  at  the  MM  ho*' -^'^^ 
peculiar  notes  of  alann  w  ell  understOijd 
<li\e  Mjparately  amongst  the  tjrass,  and  secrete 
till  the  daiij;er  is  over ;  and  the  puieiil,  ha'Xg  <!<'«?^J 
pursuer  to  a  safe  distance,  returns  by  a  circuii»'i«''^'3 
eoller  t  and  lead  them  olE    This  well  kno*n 
which  nine  times  in  tan  is  iueoeisful,  is  boiwui*"^^ 
feelings  and  judgment  of  tlwUtd,  tal  yi^jSC 
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man.  Tlic  afTcctionale  mother,  as  if  sensible  of  the  anirici- 
ou«  cruuliy  of  Inn  nature,  tuaipl»  him  >«itha  lar);cr  prize, 
to  «avu  hor  more  hcl|)less  ofTspring ;  und  pays  bioi,  us  avunce 
and  cruelty  uught  always  to  bo  puid,  with  mortiflcatioo  and 
di>iippointmeui.' 

'  i  hd  eggs  ul'  the  quail  have  been  frequently  placed  under 
the  domcAtic  hen,  una  hatched  and  reared  with  equal  success 
as  her  own ;  though,  generally  speaking,  the  young  par- 
tridges, being  more  rustleiM  and  vagrunt,  oHcn  lose  them- 
selved  and  disappear.  The  hen  ought  to  be  a  particular 
good  nuise,  not  at  all  disposed  to  ramble,  in  which  case 
they  uro  very  easily  rais4Kl.  Tho^e  that  survive  acquiro  all 
llie  familiarity  of  common  chickens;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  if  proper  measures  were  taken,  and  perscvercil  in 
f )r  a  few  years,  they  might  be  completely  domesticated. 
'J'hey  have  been  often  kept  during  the  first  seasuii,  ond 
thruu;{li  the  whole  of  the  winter,  but  have  uniformly  de- 
serted in  the  spring.  Two  youni;  partridge*  that  were 
brought  up  by  u  hen,  when  abandoned  by  her,  associaleil 
W  illi  tho  cows,  which  they  regularly  followed  to  the  fields, 
reiiirne<l  with  them  when  they  cume  home  in  the  evening, 
stood  by  ihem  while  they  were  milked,  and  again  accoin- 
panieil  them  to  the  pasture.  These  remained  during  the 
Winter,  lodging  in  the  stable,  but  as  soon  as  spring  came 
they  disappeared.  Of  this  fact  I  was  informed  by  a  very 
resiH.ctable  lady,  by  whom  they  were  particularly  observed.' 

'  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  to  me  that  the  quails  lay 
occasionally  iu  each  other's  nests.  Thougli  I  have  never 
myself  seen  a  cu.-.c  of  this  kind,  I  do  not  think  it  altogether 
improbable,  from  the  Ikcl  that  they  have  often  been  known 
to  drop  their  eggs  in  the  nest  of  the  common  hen,  when  that 
happened  to  be  in  the  fields  or  at  a  small  disluiico  from  the 
houne.  The  two  partridges  above  meiuioiied  were  rai<vud  in 
this  manner,  and  it  wus  particularly  remarked  by  the  ludy 
who  gave  me  the  information,  that  the  hen  sat  for  scverul 
days  ufier  her  own  eggs  were  hatched,  until  the  young 
quails  made  their  appearance.' 

Wilson  then  proceeds  to  relate  a  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, ill  which  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen  were  hatched 
by  a  partridge,  which  uugbt  her  brood  much  of  the  wild 
bubita  of  her  natural  young.  But  we  must  return  to  our 
bird  :  '  About  the  begtiiiiing  of  September,'  says  Wilson 
in  continuation,  '  the  quails  being  now  nearly  full  grown, 
and  associated  in  Mocks  or  coveys  of  from  four  or  live  to 
thirty,  afford  considerable  sport  to  the  gunner.  At  this  time 
the  notes  of  the  male  are  mo^t  frequent,  clear,  and  loud. 
Bis  common  call  consists  of  two  notes  with  sometimeH  an 
introductory  one.  and  is  similar  to  the  sound  produced  by 
pronouncing  the  wordi  '  Bob  While.'  This  call  may  bo 
easily  imitated  by  whistling,  so  as  to  deceive  the  bird  itself, 
and  bring  it  near.  White  uttering  this  he  is  usually  perched 
on  a  mil  of  the  fence,  or  on  a  tow  limb  of  an  apple-treo, 
wiicre  he  will  sometimes  sit,  repeating  at  short  intervals 
'  Bob  White'  for  half  an  hour  at  a  lime.  When  a  covey  are 
assembled  in  a  thicket  or  corner  of  a  field,  and  about  to  take 
wiiig,  they  make  a  low  twittering  sound,  not  unlike  that  of 
ygung  chu-kons ;  and  when  the  covey  is  dispei-sed,  they 
are  called  together  again  by  a  loud  and  frequently  repeated 
note,  peculiarly  expressive  of  tenderness  and  anxiety.' 

'  The  food  of  the  partridge  consists  of  grain,  seeds,  in- 
sects, and  berries  of  various  birdi.  Buckwheat  and  Indian 
corn  are  p.irticular  favourites.  In  September  and  October 
the  buckwheat  fields  afford  them  un  abundant  supply,  an 
Well  as  a  secure  shelter.  They  usually  roost  at  night  in  the 
middle  of  a  field  on  high  ground;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  dung  being  often  found  in  such  places  in 
one  round  heap,  it  u  generally  conjectured  that  they  roost 
in  a  circle  with  their  heads  outwards,  each  individual  in  tliLs 
position  forming  a  kind  of  guard  to  prevent  surprise.  They 
also  continue  to  lodge  for  several  nights  in  (he  same  spot.' 

'The  partridge,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Gallinaceous  order, 
flics  with  a  loud  whirring  sound,  occasioned  by  the  short- 
ness, concavity,  and  rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  and  the  com- 
parative weight  of  its  body.  The  steadiness  of  its  horizon- 
tal flight  however  renders  it  no  difficult  mark  to  the 
sportsman,  particularly  when  assisted  by  his  sagacious  poin- 
ter. The  tlesh  of  this  bird  is  peculiarly  while,  tender,  and 
delicate,  unequalled  in  these  qualities  by  that  of  any  other 
of  its  genus  in  the  United  States.' 

Lophortyx.  (Bonaparte.) 

Separated  by  the  Prince  of  Musignauo  from  tlia  other 
Orlyget,  un<l  difTeriug  from  them  m  tbo  ornament  of  a 
curious  crest,  &c. 

P.  C,  No.  m-i. 
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V.\am\>\e,  Lophorlyx  Culi/ornicut,      iK  j{t  cdl  ,«iimj 

Degi-Tipiion.  (Male.) — Geiieml  colour  of  tlte  upper  port  of 
body  ana  wings  dusky  brown,  becoming  uf  a  luud  or  slaty 
colour  on  the  tail  and  on  ihe  foro  part  uf  the  breast,  U)x>n 
which  It  udvances  in  the  form  of  a  broad  bund.  Foic  part 
of  the  head  mixed  ashy  giey  ;  hinder  part  bluckisli  brow  n. 
Five  or  six  black  feathers,  an  inch  and  a  half  lu  length,  the 
barbs  of  which  gradually  widen  upwards,  rue  from  Ihe 
hinder  part  of  Ihe  head,  and  arc  reflected  backwards  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  two  opposite  si<les  nearly  meet  each  other. 
This  crest  stands  erect  for  ab4>ut  half  uf  its  leiiglh,  and  the 
remainder  is  curved  gracefully  forwards  over  the  fore  jwirl  of 
tlie  head.  Plumage  uf  the  bu(  k  uf  the  neck  consisting  of 
numerous  »mall  triangular  feathers  uf  a  slaty  hue  with  n 
narrow  black  margin,  and  for  the  most  part  with  a  whitish 
tip.  Between  those  and  the  thiout,  which  is  of  a  full  black, 
thero  is  a  crescent-shaped  stripe  of  whitish  feathers  ascend- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  neck  and  terminating  on  each  side 
beneath  the  c\c.4.  A  second  and  smaller  stripu  of  the  sanitt 
hue  passes  on  either  side  of  the  liead  from  above  the  eyes 
obliquely  backwards.  Feathers  of  the  under  parts  from 
the  breast  downwards  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  with  a  tinge 
uf  brown,  broad  and  deeply  margined  with  crescents  uf 
dusky  black.  Legs  covered  as  low  as  the  knees  with  feathers 
of  a  rusty  bruwn.  Feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  body  below 
the  wings  rather  long,  and  each  marked  along  the  miiUlle 
with  u  stripe  of  yellowish  white.  Bill  and  legs  <lusky.  Size 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  thu  European  Quad ;  length 
from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  the  lip  uf  the  rounded  tail 
nine  or  lea  inches;  height  to  top  of  crest  eight  inches. 

Fe/nuie.—CrciX  smaller;  no  whitish  crescent  bordering 
the  throat,  which  is  browner  tliun  in  the  male;  general 
hue  uf  the  plumage  fainter  and  the  markings  lesd  lively. 
(Bonnctt.) 

Locality. — Califuruiu.   *. 


Lupboctyx  Calirurntcu*. 


Habits,  4-c.— The  editor  of  the  '  Voyogo  of  La  Peyrouse* 
figured  this  s|>ccie«i  in  the  Atlas,  slutin<.r  that  they  were  ; 
plentiful  in  the  low  woods  and  plains  of  California,  where 
they  assembled  in  liands  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  be- 
came fat  and  well   flavoured.    Mr.  Aichibald  Menzies  | 
brought  home  skins  of  them  from  Vancouver's  voyage. 
Captain  Becchey,  R.N.,  laudably  anxious  to  naturalise  so  I 
elegant  and  delicious  a  bird  in  this  country,  where  I  hey 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  game  preserves,  brought  a 
number  of  living  specimens  with  him  as  he  returned  from 
his  well-executed  voyage  of  discovery.   His  good  intentions 
were  however  frustrated  by  the  death  of  all  the  females  iiii 
the  passa>;c.    The  males  wcro  presented  by  him  to  thu 
Zoological  Society  of  I^ndun,  and  one  of  these  lived  in  the 
gardens  for  a  considerable  time.    Should  this  meet  the  eye 
of  any  one  able  and  willing  to  bring  this  beautiful  species  to 
this  country,  we  would  re<-ummcnd  that  in  the  event  of  both 
sexes  arriving  alive  and  in  sutlicient  numbers,  they  should 
not  be  all  sent  to  the  same  place.  Some  might  be  put  va^a^mm. 
the  core  of  the  head  keeper  at  the  Gardens  of  the  ZooIo^PR  ovenbii 
Society ;  and  others  distributed  about  to  those  who  t&hibers,  thc)(9i 
interest  in  breeding  and  preiierviug  game.   A  skilful  might  be  j>iiia 
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Iceeper  would,  vie  donbt  not,  soon  hare  a  young  brood  to  I 

show,  ami  tliat  once  libtaiiicl,  he  would  not  be  loiifj  lief  irc  lie  I 
Would  be  atile  to  turn  out  tlto&o  graceful  bicds,  who!»u  habits 
appear  to  be  aiinilBr  to  thoaa  of  tbe  QnaOa  and  iodm  of  tba 
Fartridgaa. 

Hanipodias.  (Tenim.) 
Getfrir  Character. ~  Bill  moderate,  slender,  straight, 
very  much  cuiupressed,  curved  towards  the  point ;  nottrilt 
luisal.  lateral,  linear,  slit  lonLritudinally  down  t  >  ub ml  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  and  partially  closed  by  a  naked  lucm- 
brana.  Tarsm  lung ;  only  three  toc^,  all  of  which  are 
direotad  for\vai  U  uul  entirely  divided.  TaH-fmUhers  weak, 
hidden  by  the  ui  I  1  coverta.  Win^t  moderate;  txn  quill 
longest. 

This  is  the  genus  Turnt  r,  BlIui.  ;  Tri'larltjlus,l.vkc^p. ; 
and  Ortyms,  111. 

Geographical  Ditiriiutim  and  Habits  cif  the  Genus. — 
Europe.  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Oceania. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  genua  Ortygi*  tbe  third  of  his 
family  Tetraonida,  and  ptacei  it  between  Odonttyphortu  and 
Telrao.  Mr.  G.  R.  Cray  elevate?  the  form  into  a  ."iub- 
family,  under  the  name  of  Turnirino',  the  Orst  of  his  family 
Tinamidee,  the  second  and  only  other  subfamily  being 
TimmiintB.  The  Tinarnkkt  are  followed  by  the  Struihio- 
midif  in  hia  arrangement  Colonel  flykes,  in  bis  paper  On 
iheQuai't  and  Ilfrntpodii  nf  In  li  i.  Kiu  ukitii;  of  Hemipodittit 
vugnax,  SLvy*  that  its  muscukir  stouiacli  and  proportionally 
Jong  inte^tuies,  compaiod  wiiii  Oli>t,  would  prevent  its  bcmg 
placed  in  (hat  genus;  but  its  cursorial  habits  and  the  form 
of  ita  bill  would  justify  its  displacement  from  the  Tctruo- 
nidtPt  and  it  might  come  in  after  OtiM  in  StnUhimiikf.  The 
Ibod  of  the  genus  consists  of  inaeela  and  seeds,  and  the  birds 
generally  frequent  high  hcibaLTO,  in  \^  hich  they  run  with 
great  bpecd.  We  proceed  to  give  AMatic  aud  African  ox- 
amplca  of  (hia  genua. 

Asiatic. 

Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  paper  above  alluded  to,  describes 
three  species — IL  ni.  pu'^nax,  //.  Taigonr,  and  //.  Dusiii- 
viitri.  Ill  the  stuunch  ol  ilio  first  he  found  the  remains  of 
black  ants,  minute  colcopteroun  insects,  and  gra&s-secds  ;  the 
flesh  was  in  brown  and  whilo  layers,  and  tlie  Colonel  states 
that  ita  pugnacious  r^uahties  are  quite  unknown  in  Dukhun, 
and  even  in  Java.  They  were  frequently  in  pair.-*,  but 
ItioRtly  solitary,  hauntiiij^  cultivated  lands,  especially  chillee 
fields  (cipsicuin  urtnuiirii).  'I'heir  llii;hl  In-  drscriln-, 
lazy  and  short,  nor  are  they  readily  put  on  the  wing.  Uc 
adds  that  the  Zooloiiical  Society  has  a  upecimen  ftom 
Madras,  aud  that  it  would  appear  tberafoca  to  have  an  ex- 
tended flteographieal  range  orer  the  Eastern  islands  and 
India  AVc  shall  pieHnlly  II  itire 7';;r  r-r.  Of//,  Ditsau- 
mien,  the  Bultun  Quutl  of  Kui.ipcin  sp.trl&meii  in  India, 
be  says  that  it  alTtcts  short  thick  ^russand  licids of  pulse  of 
Voiirhos  liijl  rtiS,  Phj'>eilus  Mu.r.,  and  Erruui  Lens.  Ho 
never  fjund  the  bird  otherwise  than  solitary,  and  &ay«  that 
it  ia  ao  diQicuU  to  fluabt  that  it  not  unfrequcntl  v  rises  from 
beneath  the  feet;  and  when  on  tlio  wing,  lU  tlighi  i.s  so 
abrupt,  angular,  and  short,  that  it  iaganerally  down  befoie 
the  gun  is  wvU  up  to  the  shoulder. 


Bxampte,  HemipoXtu  Tais^oor. 

D'^'icrif'tiou. — Chestnut  .-iVmNi.-;  foatlars  n-.j-rj^j  tn{ 
straw  colour,  and  wilh  uii  lulutcd  bjiius  ui  lUck; » 
ooverts  straw-colour  banded  with  black;  quilli  Lpi;, c 
and  throat  white,  breast  banded  with  black  apd  vtuit^ka.} 
and  vent  dilute  ferruginous,  iridea  rale  ycUow.biUblMbfc 
Length  of  the  body  four  inches  eigM4aBlliai«f  tlHlaliii 
inch  seven-tenths.    ( Sykes.) 

Colonel  Sykes  was  at  first  disposed  to  reptnrd  this sr*-^ 
as  H.  pugnax  in  an  immature  state :  but  »ubsenatiii 
vations  tndttOthim  to  consider  it  as  distinct.  Too  ntit^.r 
menta  €oma|M>nd  elosuly  with  those  o( H.pugma,iati 
on  the  whole  leaa  robust. 

In  the  specie-i  of  Turn  It,  or  Hemipoiuu,  imethd 
Colonel  Sykes,  the  sexes  do  not  appear  to  diSv  IB itaB^  i 

Africak.  j 
Example,  Hemipodiut  Lppurana,   (Smith.)  ' 
Deser^pHont  Cotuur,  (lf82a.)--Abovab  thagNUd«lK 
is  intermediate  between  pale  rufinis  and  light  duMait: 

the  upper  surface  of  the  head  the  feathers  are  indissirri 
barred  with  brown;  oil  the  neck,  back,  and  »l>rj 
nearest  to  the  body,  they  are  crossed  by  nutnerouj  il  r-^ 
black-bvown  bata  or  irregular  erescents,  and  tome  c/  lit 
sboidder-coverta  an  basidea  delieately  niargiR«dvithtt.'4 
The  eyebrows,  sides  of  the  lieud,  and  a  »tnp«  bstwwaa  i 
base  of  the  bill  and  nape   of  tlie  neck  rmlf  whia.ii  j 
feathers  cf  the  two  tlrst  finely  tipped  wilh  ka»n.  Ti 
inner  vanes  of  the  secuudai  y  quill  coverts  pale  rutna.  a 
outer  vanes  straw  yellow  inclined  to  white,  aud  each  of  <k  I 
Utter  ia  crosaad  obliquely  near  ita  point  If  a  vsIMk 
brown  bar.  tiia  inner  extreraitj  of  miieh  temtssiei  e  s 
ncule  point    Primary  quill  rovcrts  dark  |iro«irtl;T 
inary  and  secondary  i|Uill  feathers  preyuh  br  v.ir,  lu  i 
vanes  of  the  former  finely  ed^ed  with  a  pile  Huff 
those  of  the  latter  broadly  edged  wUb  cmvo  ye ' «  n 
partially  barred  with  tbe  same  colour.  Tail  pak  rufu.<. 
cMsscd  by  numerous  delicate  waved  brown  lines.  (lan( 
throat  dull  white;  the  middle  of  the  breast  tale  IW 
orange,  with  a  few  minute  brown  dots;  sides  of  ibfifwl 
and  belly  white,  with  a  yellowish  tinjre.  ca^h  fei;br:J  S 
an  arrow-shaped  brown  spot  near  its  point  ,  ctjtrc  •/ '^^ 
belly  and  the  thighs  white ;  vent  and  under 
vcrv  pale  buff  orange;  bill  and  legs  pale  lilse;i|»P* 

rr,Mi>!i  yoll.iw.  . 

Form,  &c  I;  pical ;  bill  modeiately  lonj*  anJil**-'' 
form  approach  in;;  that  of  tlie   smaller   Ka:!-'  ■/ '■ 
Vieili.);  tail  rather  elongated,  gradualci  and  !  " 
wings,  when  folded,  reach  nearly  te  the  cotjimenf^'^^'  ~ 
the  last  half  of  the  tail ;  the  first,  second,  and  ibni  %- 
feathers  loni^est  and  nearly  of  equal  length;  thetrw* 
sli^:htly  bhoitcr  than  the  1  niu'est  quill  feathais;  '"J^ 
slender,  in  front  coated  with  two  rows  of  scslf*.  ""''^  ' 
wilh  one  row  ;  tta  -,  short ;  claws  slender  and  5lii,'li:l! 
the  thighs  closely  covered  with  feathers  to  the  'j'"'!*,^ 
Length,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  iw**"" 
inches.  .  yj-* 

Female.— J\w  crown  of  tlui  head  «parint:!y  ^P""***" 
whiJe  (1       otherwise  as  in  tlie  in:ile;  ilic        °' ' 
is  pale  cinnamon-biown.  the  feathers  edged  «it!> 
back  a  pale  fawn  colour,  each  feather  cross^'-l  i  >  ' 
black  bars,  and  each  bar  with  a  raoreot  less  dwnud  n , 
projection  at  the  shaft  of  the  feather  both  •^'^'Lj 
hind,  or  simply  beliiurl :  sccond-ary  wing  I*?, 
yellow,  each  with  an  ohionp  deep  brown  "P**,""- 
vane,  a»d  a  large  irregular  chestnut  hi  jtcli  on  t  ;c ^ 
continuous  with  tbe  brown  ipot.   Piimary  a»''  -'*j  .  j.; 
quill  feathera  brown,  the  two  outermost  F'™*"^ 
margined  with  cream-yellow,  the  rest  "f"f  .rttW 
the  secondaries  delicately  edued  with  ^T-.hw 
tiarics  pale  chestnut  bair«d  \<ith  hlaik,  amlnere'-^  ^'  . 
vaiiogated  besides  with  small  and  irrci;u!arh  '''"f^^  jj^jj 
spots  or  stripes;  the  middle  of  the  breast 
hut  the  aides,  instead  of  being  marked  with  .*°g%.]u 
have  them  of  an  ovate  ferm,  and  placed  kmp*""^ 
the  feathers.    (Smith.)  ,y<iaMl 

r.',mlit,/.  Habits.  F-nl,  c^T.-Only  a  "•'^V'^/fi^ 
of  ih  s  'iuail.  tays  Dr.  Sui.tli,  v,r,c  ''"i  V'^'' 

until  after  the  expedition  had  reached  tnjiiii 
Litakoo.  The  grassy  valleys  south  east  of  Ku^^jf^jiii 
the  only  localities  in  which  they  ^^^f^ZuHl0* 
then  they  appeared  to  be  but  thinly  acattataBtWf'^^ggj 
single  iDdivMual  was  addom  fbuiM  in  or anO  V 
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place.  When  the  birds  were  disturbed,  thoy  seldom  flew 
fur  before  ihejr  alif^hted,  upon  wbidi  it  would  seem  that 
tkey  continued  their  retreat,  for  none  of  those  flushed  a 
second  lime  \?cre  ever  fiwnd  near  the  situatiuns  where  thcy 
luui  been  marked  dmrn.  The  food  consists  of  seeds  and 
touU  kiMele,  with  -mhkk  Ih*  biidt  •wallow  a  eo&aaderable 
quantity  offlne  gravel. 


Dr.  Smith  reruurks  that  in  the  museum  of  the  Army 
lodical  Uoitiirliueiit  at  Fort  Pill,  Chathnin,  there  are  the 
ialo  ami  iciiiule  of  an  Indian  species  of  //'  "o/ 'jr/jiM*  very 
Wuly  reseiublinK  the  Doctor's  Uemitxtdius  Lepurana. 
l»y  differ  however,  he  observes,  in  so  many  minor  points, 
bat  he  feels  disiM3>e<l  to  rcaard  t!iem  as  lu'l.ni{;iiig  Id  a  dis- 
inct  »JKTies.  Ill  ihf  CMt:iliii;iie  at'  llie  Fort  I'llt  cn/iloclion, 
)r.  Siuitli  h;5S  iiuiiKiI  llns  Asialic.  s|  t-cu-s  /Ir/nij  'iiiut 
'f/fietti,  in  liutiuur  of  Col.  Svkcs,  vtlio.  he  ju>tly  btaies,  bas 
<Mud  so  much  to  our  knuwled<{e  of  the  zoulogjf  of  India. 
/Uuttraiiwu  </  tAe  Zoohgp    Simtk  4/hea.) 

Before  we  quit  this  sbeten  of  the  Autri(lg«»  and  QuaiU, 

e  must  notice  two  forms  whu  h  particularly  deinand  alteii- 
oii  as  leading  to  otlier  types.  The  first  of  these,  the  Sun- 
uine  Partridge,  Frrdix  miculit  iPt.  (  'ol.,  33i),  Bp|icars  to 
ear  tlie  foUuwiag  Kenenc  names:  Ithn^initt  Wogler, 
Heetrti^onut  J.  B.  Gray,  and  PdloyMchu*^  Sw.  It  is  de- 
■ribcd  a!(a  phca^^ant  in  'Linn.  Trans.,'  vol.  xiii..  and  may 
e  oonsidorcd  as  unittnt;  the  Partridges  with  the  Pheamnls 
iid  tlio  P_>i.;f]-ii'ctrons,  like  the  latter  i  f  which,  it  has  oflen 
lore  tiia:i  one  spur  u|M)n  thu  lai^ii.  The  plumage  of  this 
ird.  whiclt  is  a  native  of  Ncpaul,  is  brilliant*  and  tbefea- 
Mrs  of  the  bead  and  oecli  are  elongited. 
Tlte  Perdix  Lenta  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  iZoot. 
'w.,  163.3)  inluihit"^,  acconV.rij;  to  that  gentleman,  the 
orthern  rcRion  of  .Xejuul,  aii<l  forms  by  its  half-jdumed 
irsi  a  sort  of  link  between  the  rarlrnljt's  and  tlie  (irnn\'', 
1)0  latter  of  which  it  resembles  in  its  habits.  It  is  found 
lose  lo  tlic  pemanent  snows,  umon;^  rocks  and  low  brush- 
rood,  feeding  npon  aromatie  buds,  leaves,  and  small  insects, 
lie  plumage  is  black,  lineated  transvcr«.ely  with  white  and 
luvtiiut;  the  breast  is  brown.  Mr.  IIih!l;'-oij  loinarks  that 
he  great  comparative  expanse  of  tiic  wsng,  the  dunmuiion 
f  lis  rounded  form  by  the  second  quill  feallicr  being  the 
mgcst,  the  increased  length  and  strength  of  Ibe  tail,  and 
he  extent  of  the  feathering  of  tlte  tarsi,  are  very  remark- 
ide  chaiaetefs^  which  give  to  this  apeeies  a  strong  in- 
.-rest. 

I'KRDICI'N.K.  IPKn-irinv.l 

PERUIX  (Ornithulug)).    [pKHnic  inK.] 

PERDIX  (Concliolojjy),  Do  Montfort's  naino  for  the 
\urtridge  Tun*  (ex.  DoUum  Perdix  of  authors).  [Eino- 
lOSTOM.WA,  vol.  ix.,  p.  45ri.] 

PFRUU.  MOUNT.  [I'vrsstbbs.] 

PEKECOP.  [Crimf.\] 

I'KRKNMBR.INCHIATA.  [AimfiBiA;  Axolotl; 

i'ROTBua;  RaFriLKs.] 
PEREZ,  ANTONIO,  was  the  natural  son  of  Cm/ilo 

Vrez,  a  distinguislied  writer*  and  statesman  \v]i.>  li  I'l  U<:i-<\ 


for  forty  years  sole  secretary  of  state  to  Cliarles  T.  an4 

Philip  11.  After  the  death  nf  hl-i  father,  whom  ho  used  to 
assist  in  his  administrative  duties.  Antonio  was  appointed 
by  Philip  to  succeed  him  in  that  charge.  At  fust  the  con- 
fidence which  his  sovereign  placed  in  him,  and  the  favours 
lavished  upon  him  seem  to  nave  been  unbounded,  but  be 
soon  cxjierienced  the  inconstanry  of  royal  favour.  John  of 
Ati>tna,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  V.,  elated  with  his 
victories  over  the  revolted  ^I  iors  of  (Jranada  [.Mouiscoes], 
and  still  more  by  tiie  ulurious  victory  of  Lepanto  (1671)( 
could  not  tci-t  contented  with  the  second  place  in  the  king- 
dom, and  nothing  short  of  a  throne  would  eaiisfy  his  am- 
bition. At  first  he  solicited  his  brother  to  grant  him  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis  to  In-  licM  ;w  a  fiiTof  the  Sj.nnisli  ( rown. 
A  marriage  "ith  Eli/aln  th  ut  Knglaiid,  the  swmii  L-iietiiy  of 
.Si>ain,  was  also  sfri'iiivlv  couienipialed,  ;i:;<l  iic^o; i  it idih 
Were  carried  on  to  tliat  effect  by  his  secret  aLren's.  It  has 
even  been  surmised  that  he  meilitated  at  one  limo  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  of  Flanders.  The  soul  of 
these  intrigues  as  well  as  the  protnotet  of  John's  ambitious 
de.^i^tis  was  his  yecrelary.  Juan  do  E-io\edo,  iiotwitli- 
staiiilino;  he  had  been  appointed  to  that  odiuo  by  Phili|j  for 
the  expie^s  purpose  of  connteractin'^  thc'ii.  No  sooner 
thcrcfuro  had  £aoovcdo  arrived  at  court  fur  the  purpose  of 
furthering  his  master's  views,  than  Philip,  who  Was  already 

ac(piaiiileil  with  tlie  whole  intrigue,  decided  upon  his  ruiu  ; 
but  unwilling,  from  moiives  of  slate,  to  try  him  by  the  com- 
mon forms  of  la.v,  Iir  <'onitiiitted  to  1'im>  z  llie  execuiMU  of 
his  w  ivli.-s.    Accordingly,  and  .11  r  )ii.;>luu;<  e  willi_Philip*s 


orders.  Petez  hired  some  as: 


a>.-inn,  w:io 


111  ordered  Escovedo 


nAnttlawaS 


Vcotos,  194%  l: 


iu  March,  ifi78.  A  few  months  afler  the  perpetration  of 
this  crime,  Philip  ordered  Peres  to  be  arrested  at  the  same 

tinu'  with  I)i  i1;i  Ana  de  Men  lozi,  prinri -s  of  Eboli,  the 
sutipo-ed  object  of  the  kin;^'s  iinVc-tmri ;  in  all  appearance  to 
yield  to  ilio  so'.ieiialioiis  of  K-rovcdo's  nlatives,  an<l  tho 
threats  of  John  of  Austria,  hut  in  reality  from  other  motives, 
which,  thouRh  we  may  guess  at  them,  arc  fur  from  being 
saii-factorily  known.  In  his  Re/acioneii,  published  several 
years  after  the  tragedy,  Perez  treated  at  length  of  all  these 
events,  but  such  was  his  diead  of  Philip  lliat  he  always 
expresses  himself  iu  very  ambiguous  and  enigmatic  terms, 
and  tho  whde  transaction  remains  wra]  [)ed  up  m  mastery. 
It  has  been  supposed  hf  some  that  Purvz  was  imprudent 
enough  to  eommonlcate  nis  seeret  to  the  princesst  whom  he 
used  to  \l-it  <\iiliout  the  knowledge  of  liis  master,  and  to 
hint  al  l!ie  lun.;"s  implication  in  the  munler  of  Escovcflo; 
by  others,  that  Piiiiip  was  an  uiiMii('e>sf ul  siiilor  to  tho 
piiuress  and  jealous  of  the  iniimucy  of  Peicz  with  her.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  Perez  was  delivered  into  tho  hands  of  justice, 
a  pretended  investigatioa  waa  instituted  into  liis  conduct, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  was  condemned  to  two  years* 
imprisonment,  ei^ht  ycais'  exile  from  court,  and  a  heavy 
fine.  At  fust  lusoun  ho;. was  as>i'.'iii-il  us  his  place  of 
confinccuent.  Pluhp  still  cniiijuiing  to  eini'loy  Iiiiii  and  to 

firomise  him  his  protection  and  favour ;  but  (hat  wily  nionaich 
lavine,  it  is  asserted,  through  threats  and  promises,  obtaibod 
from  him  what  he  most  wanted,  namely,  all  tlie  papers  that 
mitjlit  prove  his  own  share  in  the  murder,  Perez  was  by 
!r,s  i  rili  r-'  r.  tO'A  I  'l  to  a  jiriMjii,  ami  si>o!i  .after  put  to  the  rack, 
where  he  coufosed  his  participation  in  the  munler  of  K»co- 
vcdo,  hutat  the  same  time  slated  that  heieceived  ihe  king's 
oi  ders  to  that  effect.  Perez  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered 
capital  punishment,  had  not  his  wife  DuSa  Maria  deCoelbs 
as-isted  by  hi-,  fi  ieivl-i,  procured  !ii;a  lh"  means  of  escaping 
from  his  prison,  and  taking  refu;;o  iii  Ara^on,  his  nativo 
piovime.  On  ani\ing  at  .Sarauossa,  W-a-z  apjiealrd,  iu 
virtue  of  tho  .'\ragonesc  law  s.  to  the  protcelion  of  ilie  Justizia, 
and  insisted  upon  a  fair  and  open  trial;  but  Philip,  regard- 
less of  the  authority  of  the  Justizia,  of  the  people's  libertiea, 
and  his  own  oaths  to  maintain  them,  commanocd  the  magis- 
trates of  Calatavud  to  sciie  the  secretary  and  confine  him  in 
the  royal  nnson.  At  this  arbitrary  violation  of  their  con- 
stitution tho  people  of  Sara;?ossa  ruse  in  arms,  and  by  f  rcu 
released  the  prisoner.  A  third  and  last  expedient  was  then 
tried  by  I'hil.p.  As  Perez  was  known  to  b.;  in  ex>rreapond- 
once  w'lih  Ca  herlnc,  the  sister  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  and 
a  i'loiLstant.  he  was  accusc<l  of  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and 
Indged  in  ihe  dair^eons  of  the  Inqi.i-ii loii.  The  pariiolic 
Justi/ra  protested  a}:aiii>t  this  new  ii. fraction  of  the  pi  'ple's 
privilei4es,  and  the  nihabitunls  of  Saiugossa,  mfunaieJ  (4 
lite  lastdi»ree,  invented  the  pilacu  of  the  Inquisniuu  and 
delivered  the  prisoner,  after  puitiug  to  death  the  Marquie 
de  Altnenen,  Fhilip'a  l^reseatative,  and  committing  other 
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f  xco^ie*.  No  sooner  (lid  Pliilip  lic^ar  of  tlu"  rfvo]t,  tlian  lie 
onlcred  a  consideraljlc  army  tu  .\i  n  :<>ii.  1  In;  Sara:;osHiatis 
rose  111  ill  ms :  b  lunuiltiKnii  h  idy.  In  .iili  I  li\  JI  ju  MurJiii  ile 
Lanuza,  the  Juslizia,  «ent  out  tu  imel  the  royal  troops,  but 
having;  has'ily  Hed  at  tlioir  apprunch,  the  iinrurtutiate  noble- 
nan  «ra»  taken  prisoner  and  uiiiDe<lMlely  exMUted.  the  foms 
of  liberty  being  tJiuf  for  ever  extiuguithed  in  Aragon.  In 
the  meanwhile  Perei  made  his  escai>o  into  France,  where 
he  published  llie  narmtiTe  or  his  Bufferings  and  Fotind  pro- 
tection. He  ali'o  vi.*itcd  EnKlaiitl,  ninl  Wixn  kimlly  rcccivcil 
hy  Klualiftli's  iiuiiiNlors,  and  oilier  illiislrioui  men  of  ihe 
tune,  such  as  llic  Earl  of  I'.ssex,  Lord  Soulhantpton,  Francis 
and  Anthony  Baron,  Sic.,  with  whom  be  maintained  n  cor- 
retpoiidenco  in  Latin.  He  !>c«mt  even  to  have  entcrtaine<l 
an  idea  of  going  to  Scotland,  aa  amflwra  fiom  a  laUer  of  his 
to  JanMtVl..and  another  addreesed to  htm  by  Tboma*  Parry, 
lehieh  are  pre^cr\  ( :1  m  tlio  lihmry  of  the  I'ntish  Museum 
among  the  Cotinn  MSS.,  Caligula.  E.  vii.  Durinc  l'eiez\ 
slay  III  Frnn'c  several  unsuceessful  atleiiipti)  were  inade  by 
Philip  to  liave  him  assassinated.  Hitloxlti  {Journa/ de  Henry 
ir.,  vol.  iU  p.  253)  says  that  a  Spaniard,  named  Rodrij^o 
Mur.  wae  ocaeuted  at  Paria  in  ldV6  for  attempting  to  mar* 
der  Pares,  and  that  when  ha  was  pot  to  the  rack,  he  eon- 
fe-.ed  that  he  was  sent  by  IdllKiiii-/.,  minister  of  Pliilip  H. 
I'erez  died,  miserably  poor,  at  Pan>,  on  tlie  .Ird  Nuvemlicr, 
li'ilT),  and  was  hiirii-d  in  the  iiii'ii:istery  of  the  Celeslms, 
where  his  tomb,  bearing  a  I.«iiin  epitaph,  woii  still  tu  be 
seen  shortly  befure  the  Revolution.  Besides  Ins  Itv/ariortrg, 
which  appeared  for  the  lint  time  at  Paris  in  1698.  and  were 
afterwaras  reprinted  ihera  in  1624.  and  at  Geneva  in  16.11. 
1644,  and  1654,  and  his  Cartas  y  Aphnritmot,  published  nt 
Paris  in  ]G03and  in  1 60  j.  besides  other  subser|uent  editions 
without  dale.  Pen  r.  is  ^ul(l  to  liavo  written  a  h  ,-!  ir>  of 
Philip  n.,  and  some  po'itiial  works,  lliere  is  also  a  col- 
leetion  of  letters  by  hini  addressed  to  llic  Gjnnctable  do 
Monimorcncy,  preserved  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.  Part 
of  tliu  fonuer  work  was  translnlcd  into  ^'rench  and  also 
into  Latin,  with  this  titl<^  In9t*tutioiu$  Imperiatett  Anst» 
1657. 

iWat«.oii's  PItiiip  II.  \ol.  ill.;  Fernrn.  S^i/nnyn's  I!i\- 
t'Uial,  \ol.  X,  ).;ut  Ki;  I'iibri-ia,  llistiiin  <if  I'-Up,'  //.. 
M.id.,  ir»10;  Wui'li-ih.iMiiiieii.  Iliilomt  <!'  l><n  I'llij.'tl 
Pni,l(it!f,  Cranada.  Ifl^'i;  Nicolas  Aiiluniu,  liibt.  Simi, 
toin.  1  I 

P£'HGAMOS.or  PERGAMUML  tn^rofieb  Ui(ira/H»'). 
1h«  most  importatit  town  in  Mysia,  is  ftrat  mentioned  in 

Xenophon's  '  .Anabasis'  (vii.  8,  8).  It  was  stn  i  i;"y  toi  ti- 
rtcil  by  nature  and  art,  and  was  ehoMjn  by  Lysitnaeiius  as  ilie 
most  »ccuro  place  in  his  doniinioiis  for  dt  pusitniL^  liis  trea- 
sures. He  commiticd  the  eliar^'e  of  them  to  Phileta>rus.  a 
native  of  the  amall  town  of  Temm  in  Puntus  (Slmbo,  xii. 
543)»  who  remained  raitbful  to  his  charge  for  some  time; 
but  having  been  injuriously  treated  by  Arsinoe.  the  wilb  of 
]<ysimnehus,  he  declared  liimself  inrlepenrlent  aluiut  ii  c. 

and  remained  niastor  of  the  town  and  a  small  ]  art  of 
the  surroundm^j  eoun'ry  till  hisdeutli,  ii.c  •.'(>:?.  (Strabo.  xii. 
•i'.'3.)  Ho  was  succet^'led  by  his  nephew  Euraenes,  who  in- 
rroawl  his  dominion!-,  and  oven  gained  a  vietory  near  Sardis 
over  Aiitiochus,  son  of  Scleucus.  He  reignad'for  22  years* 
niid  w:u  succ  eedad,  BX.  241.  by  bis  cousin  Attalua  f.,  whose 
father  was  the  younger  brother  of  Philelmrus.  (Strabo^  xil 

6S4.) 

Attalus  was  the  first  of  the  rulers  of  Pcrcninni  wlin  received 
the  liile  of  km,i.  rie  was  a  suceessful  general,  and  his  pru- 
dence as  well  as  valour  ^really  extendcil  the  liraitsofhis 
kin«doin.  He  roMniu  ied  the  Galii-Grtuci,  orGalalians.  and 
aflbrdcd  effeciual  assi^iancc  to  the  Romans  in  their  wan 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  Ue  died  at  the  age  of  72.  after 
a  reign  of  44  yaars,  and  was  auoeaeded.  b.c.  197.  by  bis  son 
EumenM.  (Polyb.,  xviiL  24;  lisv»  xxxiii.  21 ;  Strabo.  xiii. 

Eumcncs  continvn-fl.  like  Lis  father,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  tbeir  warn 
a;;iimst  Antiochus  and  Uie  kings  of  Macedonia,  he  received 
from  them  all  the  tarriiory  conquered  from  Antiochus  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  Previous  to  this,  the  territory 
of  the  kings  of  Pergaraoi  did  not  e.vtend  beyond  the  niuntrv 
bordering  on  the  gulf* of  Adrarayttium  and  Elcca.  (Stiah  ;, 
xiii-  •"■-1.  l.av.,  xxxviu.  .in. I  Eumeiies  was  a  uarin  j-aiion 
of  tliearls  and  sciences.  He  emlHllislied  ilie  city  with  many 
public  buildings,  and  founded  a  lil.ian.  which  became  only 
second  in  importauce  to  that  of  Alexandria.  In  consequence 
of  lha  probibitkm  against  exporting  papyrus  iamad  by  Pto- 


Irroy,  he  is  said  to  have  invcniod  parchment  (?Tm  .Pif. 
Sat.,  xiii.  '.M).  but  thL*  material  was  jimbslilvkniwnkif:!'? 
his  lime.  [l*AncMMKs(T.]  The  librnry  rtTpnined  »t  Pfr;»ij>» 
til',  .\ntunius  made  api-escntof  it  to  Clcopatn,  (P1ut„.{«. 
c.  :,-.)  Euineiies  was  distinguished,  arcording  lo  Pjltbiw 
(xxxii.  2.1),  by  many  eminent  qoalities,  and  left  hit  kiigd« 
in  a  very  nourishing  state.  Ha  died  IjC.  1M,  after  t  rt^i 
of  39*  years,  leaving  an  infbnt  son  to  the  csreorhis  \m)m 
Attains  II.,  who  administered  the  aflktrs  of  the  kinrffie 
with  great  siin-css  fir  CI  years.  He  was  succetilerl  1it  A;- 
talus  ill.,  the  son  <if  Euiiieiu-s,  wIm  dte<l  after  a  rtipiofliit 
yi'ars,  H  ('.  13.'),  leavintr  his  property  by  will  to  thf  Rnajo, 
which  ihcy  interpreted  t»  luean  the  kingdom  of  Pcr;paqv 
(Ux^  BpU«,  iti  ■  Plut..  Tib.  Gracchi  9.\A.\  The  kiitisi 
however  was  claimed  by  Aristonieus.  a  natund  isiif  l» 
monos;  hut  ho  was  defbated  and  taken  pntemr  If  iki 
I  Uonians,  u.c.  I  J'*,  and  the  kingdom  became  a  Roaiii|n- 
viiice  under  the  name  of  Asia.  (Sirabo.  xiii.  fi.M.) 

The  history  of  Ihe  kinfs  of  Peri;aino<  j^ivcn  in  r-  ,'.> 
pcndix  to  Chuton's  PmIi  llUfmn  (vol.  iii.,  p.  4iit)-4lui.l» 
pare  tha  arUda  Attali  s  m  tins  work. 

Panmus  was  situated  north  of  the  rimCsioaCih^ 
or  Bvmry  The  small  river  Sellnns  flowed  thrmigli  it  iHi. 
Hixt.  Nat ,  V.  3.1.)  The  citadel,  which  was  vcrrflm^ 
\  fortified,  was  buitt  on  a  hill  of  a  conical  shape.  Tbelwt 
,  itself  was  \ery  larjje,  and  possessed  many  pulilir  bulfr.iS 
of  winch  the  most  celebrated  was  a  tcmplf  of  jtwulir'.', 
which  possiwsed  the  right  of  asylum.  iTac ,  Ann.,  ii;  »*; 
App.,  Mith.,  c.  60.)  Pergamos was oneof  the  kt«i  cbmrin 
to  which  St  Jobn  wrote  in  the  book  of  the  JlNfMatL 
II;  ii.  12).  It  rontinued  to  he  thempilal  of  ibeRiaa 
province  of  Asia.  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat.,  x.  33)  calls  it  H Ik 
i!ie  most  celebrated  town  in  Asia  (i!iat  is,  ihepewjtrf 
Asia).  Tho  modern  town,  which  is  {•ailed  BeTg!ni,H«!fl 
a  plat  e  of  considerable  importance.  Mr.  FcHowiwlw*^ 
it  in  iti.1ti.  says  iliratrtim  in  Ana  Minor,  ^U)  thst  ts 
as  busy  and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  alb*.  «iki 
saren  or  eight  khans.'  It  cfintains  many  csienswtf"** 
Colonel  Leake  says  {Jnurnnl  nf  n  Tour  in  AmMinf.f. 
•Jf-B)  that  remains  of  the  Icniide  of  .E<rnl:ipnis 
theatre,  staduim.  amphii ln-at rr,  ami  several  other  ImiHiW 
are  still  to  he  seen.  Mr.  Fellow  s  informs  un  (\>  ;Mlli8i'>< 
walls  of  the  Turkish  houses  ar-c  full  of  tlie  rehcs  of  nurt!* 
with  ornnmeiits  of  the  richest  Gacian  art 

Tha  name  J^eigamua  awnifiaa  *a  hiir  or  'elenkd|k(t 
and  the  word  is  used  by  Homer  til.,  ir.  SW1  tesy»  W 
acro]xili.;  (if  Ilium.  The  relationship  of  the  woldFBp** 
to  the  rin-i  k  pvrEjos  (yi'ovor)  and  tlie  Tculoetf  4"?  • 
obvious.  Til.'  names  of  the  towns  Bitl;^  I'l  "niOf  "* 
Per^  in  Pampbylia  contain  the  same  element  berg.  CtS' 
para  alio  Uarod.  Tii„  4S.  112. 


BTiiii'i  Musrum.  Aetna]  Sbr. 

PKRGE.  _rPAiiHm.iA.l 

PRRGOLK»SI,  OIOVATWT-BATnSTA.TObKii* 

cording  to  Dr.  Buriirv  — v  h  i  drew  his  inlbnsalioa  ■* 
persons  well  acquainted  uith  the  comp.'ser — ■'^*'*J'JI! 
Naples,  in  1704;  Mattel  says,  at  Pcr^o'.a,  in  1707.  SirJ*' 
Hawkins  makes  it  1718;  though  it  is  evaloiii  tli^t  '"'7' 
instance  he  was  not  so  correct  as  usual.  Hut  in  ihe 
MmieiUe,  No.  49,  it  is  stated  that  the  Marehete  di  Vi!  tr^^ 
had  (raoantly,  wa  eondude)  publistied  a  Lettera  ^'  , 
concerning  this  very  eminent  Italian  musician,  in 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  a  baptismal  a-^ister,  '^** 
born  at  ,Ie.si,  in  171!).     Nevertheless  the  prcsumpJW" ** 
favour  of  the  English  historian,  as  it  is  possible  liiii'** 
gistralion  discovered  by  the  marquess  may  ha""  Ix'" 
of  some  other  person  of  the  same  name.  All 
ever  that  Perj^olesi  was  educated  at  the  Ncap'litT'  "  ' 


vtUano  dn  Buetri  in  Giem  Criilo,  under  CacUn" 


and  Durante,  and  that  at  the  n;^  of  foartseo.  Ibllf 


•  Miabo  Ciii.  6241  uyt  49,  h'll  ilut  mioit  b»  «  miiiJiVc. 
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kd«4  (hkt  melodf  and  true  tMte  vera  uicrifieod  to  «hat 

ji  calk  !  k-ariiing,  ho  WQs  withdrawn,  at  his  own  request, 
ill  schftol,  atut  immcdintely  attoplcd  iho  style  or  Vinci  and 
UMs.  Uis  flr»l  prcxiuctions.  amoni;  which  was  Mclasia-io's 
impiade,  were  coldly  received,  both  at  Napl««  and  Rome, 
'  hi*  new  ouuuier  was  not  understood.  But  the  Frinee  di 
igUano,  diaeovaring  liia  merit^proeured  an  engagament 
-  him  at  dia  Tealro  Nvewt.  Tnare  bia  light  but  elcfrant 
i-rinezzo.  La  Serva  l\i-lrona,  which  aFtciwan!-;  mado  so 
iiikordinary  a  sensation  in  Pans,  was  brought  out  i-.i  1 7 !  1. 
riiough  the  dramatic  compositions  of  Per^olesi  met  with 
lie  »ucce»s  during  his  ihurt  life,  bis  prwluctions  for  the 
iMNili  ware  duly  nppreciated,  and  raeeived  with  the  ap- 
tusf  they  daaen-ed.  Hia  fina  naaa  in  o,  in  whicb  ia  the 
Jchs  popular  than  beauliftil  movement,  *  Gloria  in  excel - 
!'  was  heard,  •  with  ^i  iu  ral  inptnro,*  says  Burney.  at 
mo;  where  also  his.  tjiand  :mi;<  t.  •  Dixit  Dominu*.'  and 
'  I^udatL-,  Pucri,'  were  eqtially  ailiniri  d.  At  this  time 
bc,:;an  to  show  decided  ayinptom^  of  pulmonary  disease, 
I  removed,  for  changeof  air,  to  Torre  del  Greco,  at  the  foot 
Vesuvius.  Here  be  oompoaed  his  lovclv  and moal patbe- 
'  Siabat.  Matar.'  a  C^tbolic  hvmn:  bkewiw  the  motet, 
live,  Regina.*  hii  latest  work.  He  died  in  1 737.  at  nearly 
same  period  of  life  that  houn'ledlhe  earthly  existence  of 
lT:it\!i\  I'lircL'll,  ami  Mil,'  i  t  The  instant  liis  doaih  was 
■  «n,"  Dr.  Burney  remaik^,  '  all  Italy  raaiiilt'sled  an  eager 
in-  to  hea;  and  potiScMihia  productions,  not  excepting  his 
•t  and  raoBi  trivial  farces  and  intermezzi :  and  not  only 
ers  of  elegant  music,  and  curious  collectors  elsewhere,  but 
■a  ibe  NaamUlans  themselves,  vbo  had  heard  tbem  with 
ilTerenee  daring  hijt  life-time,  were  now  equally  solici' 
8  to  do  justice  lo  the  works  and  menory  of  their  deeaaaed 

titryraaii.'  {Hint.,  v.  551.) 

\« runlitit,^  to  Walpolo,  (Jiay  the  poet  first  made  Pcrgo- 
.'s  works  known  in  Kngland.  It  is  certain,  that  he  con- 
:*rcd  tbem  as  models  of  perfection, — a  fact  mentioned  to 
.  Burney  by  Walpole^  Maaon,  and  other  friends  of  the  great 
tiah  poet.  Pergolesi'a  opera.  VOlimpiade,  was  first  pi  r- 
iicd  at  the  Kinir's  Theatre  in  \  74i;  ihv  Srrru  l^ulioria 
I7jO.  His  luicred  cumpussitions  wore  porloruu  fl  ai  tlio 
ildcmy  of  .\iH  ient  Mu>h-  tliortly  after  ihpy  rt'arhi'rl  this 
ntry.anJ  li.ivc  never  Mnce  Ceased  to  be  admired  by  ail 
e  linrrs  anil  juilgcs  uf  the  art. 
.'EaiANDEK.  ICoKirrrH.] 

*SR1'B0LUS  rconi^ulogy),  a  genna  of  Oaatropodii 

ndcd  by  Adanson  on  yuuut,'  onwries,  the  outer  lips  of 
>se  sholls  weic  trenrhaui  and  not  yet  come  to  their  per- 
ncnt  form.   [Cyfr  eih  c,  vol.  viii,  n.  254,  Ag,  Ai] 
'KRIHOLU.S.  [Tkmilk.] 
»KRI(;A'RDIUM.  [Hkaht.] 
'KRICARDI'IIS.  (.Ubart,  DiasAasi  of.] 
*BRICARP  ia  atrietiv  the  aball  of  a  aeed-veMet.  varying 
f  much  in  texture,  as  between  the  grape,  where  it  is  fleshy, 
bean,  where  it  is  hard  and  dry,  and  the  poach,  where  il'is 
mlenttxternally  and  stony  in  (lie  inside,  but  in  ilies«case« 
ays  originally  the  simple  sides  of  a  l  re«  carpel.  In  practice 
ruver  the  term  pericarp  is  also  applied  to  those  sc«d- 
icls  whose  aides  are  formed  of  ihe  lloral  envelopea  and 
acns  in  a  state  of  adhesion  to  tha  earpal,a8  in  the  apple, 
ird,  Sic  When  the  pericarp  separatee  into  dtatinet  layers, 
se  layers  have  sometimes  separate  names,  as  in  the  plum, 
I'Mcriial  skin  is  tlie  /-picarp,  whow  pnlp  or  flesh  is 
iiarc!.jrur[i,  and  whose  stuiu'  is  the  endi>rarj>,  or  j.iitamen, 
such  cases  the  fmlurarp  answers  to  liic  upper  epidermis 
I  pnrenrhyma  uf  the  carpellary  leaf,  the  saicocarp  to  the 
ionhyniirn,  and  the  apicarp  to  the  inferior  epidennia. 
*fiRl'CERA.  [MAitik*,  vol.  xiv,,  p.  301.] 
^RICH^rXJM  ia  a  name  f;iTen  bywritera  an  tnoatas 
he  leaver  that  surround  Ihe  bulbous  baa*  of  tbaatalk  or 
toftlie  sccrl- vesiiel,  or  sporanf^ium. 

*E'RICI>KS  (nipixXi}.;)  was  f,.jn  of  Xantliippus,  who  do- 
led the  Persians  at  Mycalc,  and  uf  Aganste,  niece  uf  the 
KHisClisthcnes.  (Herud.,  vL  131.)  Ho  wasthus  thcrepre- 
itaiive  of  a  noble  Ibmiljr. and  be  improved  the  advanUges 
birth  by  tboae  of  education.  He  attended  the  teaching  of 
rnun,  who  communicated  political  instruction  intlieform 
inuitc  lessons:  of  Zono  the  Elcalic  ;  and.  most  especially, 
ih'.'  subtle  mid  prol-iunrl  Anaxagoras.  I'Uitareh's  ncronnt 
>w*  that  he  acquin;d  from  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
al  truth*,  and  that  while  helearnrd  enough  of  astronomy  to 
*<i  liim  above  vulgarerrora,  the  same  teacher  supplied  him 
lb  tboaa  notiona  of  tha  oiderl;  arrangement  of  society 
mHi  iraia  afk«rwatib  ao  mtioli  tba  oligiaet  of  hia  pvUio  lib. 


But  an  Hmso  ttudils  bad  a  political  end,  and  tlie  name 
activity  and  ncutene^s  «  hicli  U<1  him  into  tnetapbys'eal  in- 

outries,  gave  luni  the  \m11  and  the  power  lo  become  ruler  of 
Athens. 

In  hia  joutb,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pinstratua, 
arhicb,  joinefl  to  the  obvious  advantages  with  which  he 
would  luwnaatarad  nnblic  1 1  fn ,  exoiiad  diatniat,  and  actiMUy 
seema  to  have  retaraed  bis  a^^pearanee  on  the  stage  of  polt 

tifs.  However,  ahout  the  ye.Tr  'ir,f).  two  vear<!  after  the  os- 
traeism  of  Theniistoeles,  and  about  the  tinie  wiien  Arintidea 
<licd,  I'crielcs  came  forward  m  a  ])ubl:c  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  bead  of  a  party  o]Apn«icd  to  that  ot  Cimon  the 
son  of  Miltiadea. 

Plutarch  acemea  Fericlea  of  taking  the  demoemtie  aida 
becauaa  Cnnon  headed  that  of  tha  netilev.  A  popular 
tcra  usually  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
and  is  therefore  unfavourable  to  public  liberty;  and  iho 
Per'  iari  war  seetns  to  liave  been  emphatically  so  to  Athens, 
m  at  Its  termination,  «he  I'uuud  herself  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  statesman  who  partook  more  of  the  character  of 
the  general  than  of  tha  primo>miniatar.  f  Haaren'a  fiatitiaU 
AnhqaitUt  pf  Gretee.'i  Cimon'a  eharaeter  waa  in  itwlf  a 
guarantee  against  aggrandisement  either  on  his  own  part  or 
others ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  seeing 
the  danger  of  so  raucli  power  in  less  scrupulous  hands  than 
Cimon's.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pericles  took  the  popular  side, 
and  as  such  became  the  opponent  of  Omon. 

About  the  time  when  Ciraon  was  proieeuted  and  fine<l 
(before  n.c.  46]).  Pcnclea  began  his  first  Bttaek  on  the  aria- 
tocraey  Ihiouch  the  aidoa  of  the  Anopagua;  and  in  spite 
of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate  yet  more  powerful  (the  poet 
j'Rsehylnn'),  sueeeeded  in  depriving  the  Areopaa;iis  of  its 
judicial  power,  except  in  certain  inconsiderable  case*.  Tins 
triumph  precefled  if  it  did  not,  produce  the  ostracism  of 
(Jimon  (nc.  46  n.  From  this  lime  until  Cimon's  recai, 
which  Mr.  Tlnrhvall  plaoeS»  thoUKh  dottbtftilly,  in  the  year 
453.  wa  find  Pendea  acting  as  a  military  commandar,  and 
by  hia  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  that  regret  which 
Citnon's  abhpnce  would  oilierwis<?  undoubtedly  iiave  created. 
What  caused  h;m  to  brini;  about  tiie  recal  of  Citnon  i» 
doubtful ;  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests,  to  8trenj,'ilien 
liimsolf  against  bis  most  virulent  opponeuta  by  conciliating 
the  more  modante  of  them,  sueh  aa  thair  naat  leader  him- 
self. 

After thadeath  of  Gmon,  Thucydides  took  his  place,  and 

for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the  stationary  ]iartv.  lie 
was  a  better  rhetorician  than  Cimon.  in  fact  more  stafes- 
iniiii  than  warrior;  but  the  inflnei  m  i  f  Pericles  wa-  nc- 
sisiihle,  and  in  -l-!4  Thucydides  waa  ostracised,  wbioh  period 
we  may  consider  as  the  turning  point  of  Psridaa'a  pa«ar« 
and  after  which  it  waa  wall  nigh  abstdiite. 

Wa  are  tinabia  to  trace  the  oxaet  atcps  by  w  hieh  Athena 
rose  from  the  situation  of  chief  amont^  allies  to  that  of  mis- 
tress over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Pericles 
aided  in  thechange,  and  increased  their  contribuiions  nearly 
one-third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the  independence  of  the 
allies  was  the  conquest  of  Satnos  and  Byzantium,  a  trans> 
action  belonging  rather  to  history  than  biography ;  he  so- 
onrad  hia  ancceM  by  planting  colonies  in  various  places,  so 
as  to  accustom  the  allies  to  look  on  Athena  as  tha  capital  of 
a  great  empire,  of  which  they  themselves  ware  eomponent 
parts,  but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence. 

From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponnesian 
war,  Pericles  appears  enga<;ed  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constructe<l  a  third  wall  from  Athens  to  the  tutrbour  of  the 
Pirsus.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  magniflcent  bui|d> 
inga,  and  eneouiaged  public  taaia  by  the  auieat  of  all  ma- 
thoda.  the  aeeuatoming  the  eye  lo  atatneiqne  and  aichiteo- 
tural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Poetry  had 
the  start  of  the  kindred  arts,  but  during  the  age  of  Pericles 
it  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been 
reaobed.  The  drama  was  tlieti  at  perfection  in  the  hands  of 
Sephoolas  \  ar.ii  by  enabling'  the  poor  tO  eClOOd  thaatrieal 
repraaantationst  Pencles  nurtured  their  taste  and  ineiaaaed 
bis  own  popularity  by  thua  throwing  open  the  theatre  to 
all.  This  precoicnt,  whether  tnado  by  Pericles  or  not,  ul- 
timately proved  move  ruinous  to  the  state  than  any  defeat. 
It  made  llie  p<oplc  a  set  of  pleasure-lakers,  with  all  that 
restlessness  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  which  usually  bcluiigs 
to  the  privileged  few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles 
ia  anppoaed  to  have  been  the  author,  was  equailv  iiyurioua  in 
ila  consequences,  that,  namaly,  of  paying  the  aicastt  in  tbv^ 
oparla.  At  fim  the  pay  vraa  only  mudarata^  but  jt  openf 
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as  a  premium  on  attcivlanf'!  at  law  suits,  llio  rausc'*  tccamc 
a  ramloof  CXCilcmctU  luraiHriiplL-  wIuial-  lutt  lU  cUi  il  activity 
made  them  particularly  paper  for  aiiylliiiiL,'^  of  Uu-  kind,  and 
tbme*  Malt«d  that  litigmu*  tpinl  wliicli  is  no  admirably 
ridknkd  in  the  *  Wups'  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may  w  ell 
«wiM  nislalut  «f  Uih  kind,  gioaodcd  piobakly  on  a  Mm: 
Ttev  of  dvil  riprfiti  tmi  dutio,  sodi  M  tn  Athsntan,  with 

the  highest  p  is-iblc  «pn?-c  of  the  dignity  of  Athens,  wouM 
be  inDst  likely  to  full  iiiio.  IV'iicles  no  doubt  had  an  hone>t 
and  fftious  \vi.sli  ij  iLitab!i^.h  such  an  empire  fur  Athens 
M  should  enable  her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  con- 
tribotions  of  their  dependent  allies,  and  likeadass  of  rulers, 
to  diroK  lod  govctu  tb«  vhole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
nere  brnte  fbtee  and  phyiieal  lalMur  were  to  be  supplied 
by  a  leaa  nubU*  rncc. 

Pericles  was  dt-acended,  as  wo  have  seen,  by  his  raolher's 
side,  frum  the  family  uf  flisthcnes,  niul  ho  was  thus  iin- 

{lUcatcd,  according  to  the  religious  notums  of  those  times, 
n  tbo  guilt  of  the  murder  of  Cylon's  partisans,  which  was 
committed  at  the  verv  altars  in  the  Acropolis.  (Tbucyd.,  i. 
136;  Herod.,  r.  70.  se.)  The  Lacedamonians,  beforo  the 
actual  cnmmcnreraent  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged  on 
the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  the  members  of 
the  family  who  h;vl  coinniiti<  il  tlu^  ofleiice  against  religion, 
which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of  attacking  Pericles  and 
driving  him  into  exile  The  Athenians  retorle^l  by  urgintr 
the  LBoadMnoniana  todeanie  tbomseUes  from  the  guilt  iii- 
oniredby  thedinthof  Penianias.  [PAtnANtAs.] 

Pericles  lived  to  direct  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two 
years.  His  policy  was  that  of  uncompromising  although 
cautious  resistance,  and  his  great  ctV  irt  was  to  induce  the 
Athenians  to  consider  Attica  'ii  the  light  merely  of  a  p'>st. 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  o(jcasion  required,  not  of  hallowcil 
ground,  to  bMB  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of 
all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before  war  was  declared, 
OS  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  he  impressed  the  Athenians 
wiih  tho«e  opinions,  repre«enting  the  superiority  of  their 
navy  and  the  importance  of  avoiding  Ci  iitlicts  in  the  field, 
which,  if  ^uccc58ful.  could  only  bring  temporary  advantage 
—if  the  contrary,  would  be  irretrievable. 

At  tbo  end  of  the  first  campaign,  Pericles  delivered  an 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war«  as  he  had 
dune  before  at  the  close  of  the  Samian  war*  From 
that  speech  (at  least  if  Thucydides  reported  well)  we 
learn  what  Pericles  considered  to  bo  tbo  character  of  a 
good  citizen,  and  we  sco  in  what  stronjj  contrast  lie 
placed  the  Spartun  to  the  Alhcnum  int'tliod  of  bringing 
up  memben  of  the  state.  This  speech,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  compositiona  of  antiquity  —  the  full 
transfusion  of  wbidi  into  a  modem  langnan  is  an  impossi- 
bility—exhibits a  more  eompleto  view  of  the  intellectual 
I>j\\(T  and  moral  chainctcr  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  his- 
torian and  biographer  hare  ^md  of  hini.  The  form  in  wliich 
the  great  orator  and  statesman  has  cinbudiod  his  lofty  con- 
eeptions,  is  beauty  chastened  and  elevated  by  a  noble  seve- 
rity. Athens  and  Athenians  are  the  objects  which  his  am- 
bition seeks  to  immortalise^  mid  the  whole  world  is  the 
theatre  and  the  witnem  of  her^oriona  nploiti.  His  philo- 
sophy teaches  that  life  !■  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed;  death  a 

thing  not  to  be  feared. 

The  jihiguo  at  Atheus  soon  folluwid,  and  its  debilitaiing 
effects  maile  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  people;  but  while 
It  danii>ed  their  activity,  it  increased  their  impatience  of 
war.  In  apita  of  another  baiangnek  in  which  he  represented 
most  forcibly  bow  absurd  ft  wonld  be  to  allow  eirenmstances 
like  a  plague  to  interfere  with  well  laid  plans,  he  was 
brought  1(1  trial  and  fined,  but  lii<  influence  returueil  when 
the  fit  waa  over. 

In  the  lhir<l  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  two  legiti- 
mate sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  bis  best  fnends,  by  the 
plague*  he  fell  ill,  and  after  a  lingering  sickness  died.  Some 
waatifbl  tales  are  told  of  bis  death-b«),  all  tending  to  show 
that  the  c  iha  rirf»)ii;ht  and  humanity  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkati'.u  m  life,  did  not  desert  liiin  in  death.  It  is  an 
inlrrc; '.iiij^  ciuosliuti,  and  one  which  continually  presents 
itself  to  a  student  of  history,  how  far  those  f^teal  men  who 
always  appear  at  important  junctures  for  the  assertion  of 
some  principle  or  the  carrying  out  some  great  national 
okjeett  arc  conscious  of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for 
them  Id  do.  It  would  for  instance  be  most  instructive, 
eould  we  now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw- 
tbat  approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  p  u  t  only 
of  which  he  lived  to  divect.    Looking  from  a  di«taucc. 


wc  can  sec  n  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  Vit  artim 
and  think  we  trace  their  depeutlcnce  on  each  other  uid ii 
manner  in  which  they  bnrmoniH-.  A^hctiiirastoliep^ 
pared  by  acecs-.iuns  of  power,  wealth,  and  civitialMb 
maintain  acoiitlict  in  which,  had  she  been  TanquiilieJ,th 
peculiar  character  of  Spartan  iDstitutioDS  ntiglu  Iutc  .m- 
paiably  blighted  those  germs  oPdvitization,  the  fttiitofi(:i:i 
all  succeeding  generatmns  have  cij.'y  l.  Bui  Lyw  jli^iU 
this  be  ?  Her  leailer  must  have  been  a  siiii,ic  jxrsin.fjr  .':■!:• 
getie  unity  of  purpose  was  nci.  il'  il,  such  as  ixi  rks'.fr  ofcjn- 
temporary  or  string  of  successive  rulcrj  could  hut  y.'-.m- 
pectcd  to  show.  That  ruler  must  have  goxcrmd  acojr!.:^  u 
the  lawi,  for  a  tyrant  would  have  been  expelled  by  the*S(dil 
the  Spartans,  as  so  many  other  tymnts  were,  or  I7  iIktmi 
of  the  commonalty,  every  day  growing  up  intogresttf  fowi, 
Moreover,  without  lieing  given  to  change,  he  muit  hi 
been  prepaied  to  modify  exist. 11^  institutioiu  as '.j 
the  altered  character  of  the  times.  Ue  mutt  bu  'ifoi 
above  his  ago  in  matters  of  religious  belief  and  je:of« 
Catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudtoes  in  which  bt  hi 
no  share,  for  otherwise  in  m  intolerant  anagehevooUp 
bably  have  incurred  the  fixtc  of  Anaxa^^ras,  anildefln|d 
his  own  political  intluenco  without  making  hijcouiilroa 
one  whit  the  wiser.  He  nr,;-t  have  been  a  man  tf  tVAt 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  wiih  inJc  KS 
that  artistic  skill  which  arose  in-itantly  on  the  aboSliiatf 
thuso  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  departiit  lis 
traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  tmiolinirf 
gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  ho  would  have  kstsKind 
hold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If  Pcrifle*  m  sn 
pos«iessed  oratorical  skill,  ho  would  iicvtr  lino «  "-• 
way  to  popularity,  and  later  in  life  he  must  bnc  i«3 
able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  cxpc<litu;n  tu  San»i§i:|i' 
hare  been  fatal  to  that  edifice  of  power  which  It  ^ 
been  so  long  in  building.  Lastly,  bad  be  not  bdxi 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  the  wavcrins  people  slu»>^ 
troops  of  Sparta  were  yearly  ravaging  the  Thri»si»a 
the  I'eloponiicsian  war  would  have  been  jiri  ni:!!!^'.*  •a  -'i 
and  that  lesson,  so  strikinglj^  illiutrali\e  uf  tie  pt^^ 
which  a  free  people  can  exercise  under  every  Unl en* 
fortune^  lost  to  posterity. 

Pcricles's  connection  with  Aapasia  can  haTdl;lier»l 
over  without  a  trifling  notice.  Some  mii>undenlaMii|nHi, 
on  this  subject  from  not  taking  into  account  the titliitf 
Aapasia  was  a  foreigner.  She  came,  it  is  trOftUIB"' 
venturer  to  .Vthens,  and  it  is  also  probable  tbsl  A* W'k 
a»ii>e  of  the  separation  of  Pericles  and  his  finlnt'l* 
widow  of  Hipponicus.  He  lived  with  her  afttr  (Si^'''^-- 
his  «*irc,  who  consente<l  to  thu  separaliuii.  ani  '< 
said  to  havu  been  strongly  attached  to  her.  TheteiiL<i: 
which  subsisted  between  Pericles  and  Atpatia  va  nn 
been  of  the  Kiiiie  i.r.tuie  with  the  mi)rnatialic  ia«i»P* 
present  in  u»e  un  the  Continent.*    \\'hi;lh«t  the  Ji^ 


Pcriclei,  from  s  bnrt  io  th*  Brfti«b  tfnwwB. 


•  At  all  evcnU  it  lirco  ademplcJ  to  ^Jio*  lhat  t-s  "af  i 
Dot  BcrntAriljr  impl)  i1njrr».  i>.  lliil  i%,  il  ii  doI  ijinrvn™  »  ;''  ^* 
Thai  A»pii»ia  <ii  iipij.-illy  •  izofit  IJ,  >3or»  Ool  ittrrfiTf  in  lJ<'^' '  ""^ 
li«Tinir  nftLTwardii  atlaii><-c)  lo  l!ir  rrl.ittuO  of  *ii  1  raiprt.  I'  "*  *  ^ 
tlitt  riiit.vrh  liimtrir  ii)<i<lt<;i<.  <  for  (tic  Maa4a|  iMP  reUi' *^ ^'''J^^g^ 

Katiiaieas  iratpoitae  rfifovaa. 
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Aristophanes  as  to  the  real  origin  of  tl;^  Pcloponticsian 
r  had  any  fuui::lulim  wc  eataiul  nuw  tell.  Il  is  hardly 
)bahlL:  tliat  a  man  hke  Pericles  should Itevs  been  acoarse 
1  vulgar  voluptuary.  [Aspasia.J 

Thucvdides  ;  Plutarch.  PerieUsf  Thitlwall'c  Kttory  qf 

MM  ;  Ct  intoti't  FMit  HeUeniei.} 

'BRiCltA'NIUM,  n  th»  tongh  fibraus  nrambrme  'wtiirh 

or^  Uio  I'joncs  of  the  slvii]!,  airl  lieai  -i  llii>  same  rr'latioii 
Ucrti  w  hich  tiie  peiioiteuin  does  to  the  bonos  of  the  «5*l 
;hc  <he1eton.  [Bone.] 
PERIDOT.  [Chuvsolitk.J 

■>ERIGEE,  the  point  of  the  moon'* orbit  im  which  ahe  is 
iTCSt  to  the  earth.  [.\po«ee.] 

'E'RIGORD,  a  pro^ince  of  France,  one  of  those  in- 
'U>1  ill  the  Lrffat  iiiilitary  government  of  Guit;nne.  It 
.  Iniunded  on  the  north  by  Poituu  (a  portion  of  which 
>  I'lolonged  so  as  to  meet  the  boundary),  on  the  nortli- 
l  by  Ximoi|iiii»  op  the  south-east  by  Quer^«onthe  south 
the  Agenais,  on  the  vest  by  the  Boraelais,  and  on  the 
ih-wcit  by  S,air;tnn::p  and  by  Angouniois. 
*('riporfl  wus  n  t  fi;ii!i;\i  t  flistrict  extending  about  50  miles 
V.  i;i  i     to  s  luth  ai.'l  nl  I'lit  iii  fr<iin  cast  to  west,  watcre'l 
itic  river  Dordugiic  and  its  tributaries.    It  was  subrli- 
into  Iluut  or  Upper  Pirigord,  and  Bas  or  Lower 
igord.   These  provincee  wen  sometimes  di«tiDgui»hcd 
Blane  Wrigorn  and  Noir  P<rigr>rd.    In  the  former 
c — Pi''ri;;ii(  U\  fp  piilaiion  in   IS^I,  8700  town,  8956 
lie  commune;  in  1836.  ll.S'GK  capital  of  all  Pdrigord ; 
itron  (population  in  1831,  2132  town.  3^46  whole  com - 
:ie);  Rilwrac  (population  i|i  IBil,  39ft4  commune); 
^erac  (population  in  1831.  5966  toaii,  85S7  whole  oom- 
ne);  Moiitiguac  (popuklion  in  1831,  26-29  town,  3922 
lip  commune);  and  other  places.    In  Lower  Pirigord 
towns  wore,  Sarlat  (population  in  lt>3l,  3917  town, 
G  whole  commune;  in  1836,  605S  commune),  Belv^s, 
C>prion.  ntid  otfaen.  Mfigofd  ia  chiefly  indttded  in 
dc{);irtment  qf  Doidpgne. 

'I'vijjord  gets  Its  name  iVom  its  cii  itnl  Pi  rigufma,  which 
pres  TVL- 1,  in  an  altered  form,  the  name  nf  tho  Petro- 
i,  the  atilicul  Ocllic  inhabitants  of  the  distrii  t.  It  sub- 
lently  was  subject  to  the  Ciotiis.  and  then  to  the  Franks, 
under  the  Meroiiingian  dynasty  was  included  in  the 
ii  duchy  U  Aqoitaine.  Under  the  Carlovingians,  P^ri- 
i  became  a  coanty,  which  came  in  the  teath  ceotuty  to 
count*  of  Marcho. 

1  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  inhabitants  of  P^ri- 
ux,  the  county  of  Pirlgord  was  declared  to  be  forfeited 
he  crown,  and  heitowed  on  Louis  duke  uf  Orleans  (a.o. 
9):  it  afterwards  paKed  by  sale  to  the  family  of  Blois, 
nts  of  Penthiivre,  and  by  subsequent  changes  became 
;  <if  the  inheri'tinoc  of  lit uri  IV.,  on  whose  accession  to 
throne  (a.d.  1  j!jU)  it  wjiauiuLcd  tothccrown.  A  branch 
he  house  of  the  counts  of  Marchc  and  Pfrigord  became 
•5 !  f  rrn:rn'^h  and  princes  of  Chalais  and  Talleyrand :  the 
I'liiii  J'allevrand  was  a  dc&cQndant  of  this  stock. 
'E'RIGUEU^C.  a  city  in  France,  capital  of  the  departr 
U  of  Dordognc,  situated  on  the  Me,  a  fiseder  of  the  Uor- 
!)c,  202  I'.i s  ill  a  ilirect  line  west-south-west  of  Paris, 
L"J4  miles  b>  ;hc  n  ;u'.  from  Paris  through  Orleans  and 
logos  to  Bordeaux.  It  was  known  tothu  Roiii;iiis  by  the 
no  uf  Ve^uuna,  capital  of  the  I'etrocurn,  a  Celtic  na- 
>.  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Gallic  capitals,  assumed, 
r  the  close  of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  of  the  people 
fhich  it  belonged,  Pelrocorii,  from  which  is  derived  the 
dcrn  Pei'.;„'U(.'ux,  A  toivor,  part  of  the  reiiuiiiis  of  the 
iciit  town,  is  sliil  t'lLjii^naled  Visone,  an  evident  modiil- 
ion  of  the  original  name,  and  the  suburb  in  which  it 
nds  retains  the  designation  of  I«e  CiiL  This  toner  is 
mi,  about  900  feet  in  etremnftrenoe,  with  a  w&ll  6  feet 
ntu!  n  1  f.!ft  hl'^U,  cMinp  ise;!  if  h(;',.i>."c  stunos,  and  faced 
Ujc  i;i:,.(le  witli  a  la)  cr  uf  Intk  utiJ  lUuiUr:  it  bus  ncilhcr 
trs  uur  wiii<lo\x>,  aii'l  u  supiw^c;!  to  have  been  built  fora 
•ulchre.  There  are  soiuu  few  luais  cf  an  amphithcafu', 
■  greater  diemcter  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been  27  1 
-neb  or  nearly  290  Snglish  feet»  of  aQueduct«»  and  of 
blic  baths.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  the  town 
II,  which  now  cndrsp  snmc  ffaidi-ns  aiid  Tineyards,  ainl 
by  their  construction  and  iuatci.aU  thnt  they  lia  l 
in  hastily  rebuilt  after  some  disaster.  Theri-  is  a  U  jni  i!i 
0  in  better  prBScrvation,  and  near  the  town  am  the  re- 
mi  uf  a  Botnan  camp.  Perigueux  pasted  from  the  hands 
the  Romans  into  t!ai-,c  of  tiic  Goth?,  and  subsequently  of 
}  Franks,  it  was  al  au  cai  ly  period  the  scat  of  a  bishopric 


In  tlie  middle  ages  it  was  an  object  of  contc-it  to  tlio  French 
and  lha  English  (who  were  then  masters  of  Guienne) ;  in 
later  times  it  was  taken  by  the  prince  of  Conde  in  the  civil 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  retaken  by  the 
tijwiisiuen,  w  ho  were  chioflyof  tho  opposite  party.  • 

The  tova  lies  chiefly  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Bordeaux, 
which  just  runs  through  the  outskirts ;  and  to  a  travellor 
pav  ing  it  on  that  side  presents  an  aj  ;ii  arance  to  which  tho 
dark,  nariuw,  cruuked  streets  of  the  interior  do  not  our' 
respond. 

The  houses  arc.  how  ever,  wrfl  built,  mostly  of  freestone, 
and  very  lofty  ;  and  there  are  some  agreeable  public  iralki. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Front  is  a  Gothic  d  iilili  if;,  w  ith  a  tower 
about  195  feet  high:  in  a  chapel  of  ih;s  catlKdial  is  a  fine 
carving  in  wood  of  the  .Vnnuncuiti  .ii,  a  vurk  of  ;iiiii:etiso 
labour  and  exquisite  finish.  The  olticc  of  the  prefecture  is 
the  finest  building  in  the  city.  The  town-hall  is  in  tho  ex- 
episcopal  palace.  The  populatioo  of  P£rigu*uz  in  1 63 1  was 
8700  for  the  town,  or  8956  for  the  whole  commune ;  in 
IS.Tfi  it  was  ll.srn.  T!ii^  inhabitants  manufacture  light 
woollen  goods,  hosiery,  felt  and  straw  bat?,  leather  j^lovcs, 
braid,  and  paper ;  tlu'v  oarry  on  trade  in  iioii-waio,,  grocery, 
liqueurs,  pigs,  poultry,  came,  especially  partridges,  lruflle% 
which  are  gathered  in  the  surrounding  uistrict,  and  truffle- 

ftics.  Wax-bleaching  is  carried  on.  There  are  four  yearly 
airs.  There  arc  a  college  or  high  school,  with  a  collection 
of  philosi'plilcal  itistrumentii  attaclitd  to  it ;  a  library  of 
Jfi.uOu  volumes;  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  anttqui- 
ties,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an  agricuUursl  socie^j  also  au 
hospital,  a  theatre,  and  publie  baths. 

The  diocese  of  P6riffueux  comprehends  thp  dopartment 
of  Dordogne;  the  bishop  is  a  sufrra-nn  of  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux.  The  arrondissomc  tU  is  divided  into  nine  can- 
tons or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
comprehends  116  communes.   The  population  in  1831  wa.s 

ii)i,j2r. 

4^£RmS'lJON,  the  Doint  of  the  eurth  s  qrhit  ia  ytlaek 
it  il  nearest  to  the  sun.  [AraxLtoif.l 

PERILLUS.  [PiiALAUis] 

I'F.RI'.M  KTER,  eircuit,  or  bounding  line*,  of  a  plane 
fi2;urc;  a  term  usually  applied  tj  rL-clilincar  fiirurc*  only, 
but  without  any  particular  reason  for  the  restriction. 

PfiRlOIX  •  mhho  given  to  the  reourring  part  of  a  Cib- 
CVLATINO  DKcniaiH 

PERIODIC  FUNCTIONS.  The  general  consideration 
of  periodic  magnitude,  that  is,  of  magnitude  whirh  varu  .  in 
such  manner  as  to  go  through  stated  cycles  of  changes,  each 
cycle  being  a  reiteration  of  the  prccedmg  one,  b  the  Sttl^t 
of  TftiooMOMBTltY.  Xhough  that  science  derives  its  name 
from  the  tneasorenent  of  triangles  (as  geometry  does  from 
that  of  the  rart!i>,  its  resources  h?':c  Ini'ii  cultivaled  and 
!ls  lUL'thudi  expanded  until  no  dtTinilioii  short  wf  the  pre- 
cedmg  will  exprcb^  its  u')ject  ur  convey  an  idea  of  its  powers. 

In  the  article  cited  wili  tborcfure  bo  explained  the  mode 
of  measurement  applied  to  periodic  magnitude:  the  pro* 
sent  one  is  intended  for  nothing  mora  than  to  point  out  a 
peculiarity  of  some  classes  of  algebraic;  functions  which  hfts 
procured  fir  tliLin  the  name  of  ^  r  ^/ .  .'/(•  fiiucti,  ns. 

Tho  calculus  of  Fi",vctiu.\s  cyua^dtira  liuly  fiirm.s,  and 
the  operations  necessary  to  convert  one  given  form  into  an- 
other, or  to  satisfy  equations  in  which  some  forms  of  onerap 
tion  are  unknown.  Periodic  functiona  are  those  whiefa, 
performed  any  given  number  of  times  00  f  Tariahlc.  repro- 
duce the  simple  variable  it>itlf.  Thus  1  —sr  aad  ate 
periodic  functions  of  the  second  order,  sinco 

]-(]~x)z=x,    -(— *)=:ir. 
Again,  I  :  (I  -J)  i-  a  periodic  function  of  thp  Ijiird  order, 
since,  if  we  begin  with  x,  and  write  1  :  (I  — for  jTthrW 
Uiu<«  in  succession,  we  end  with  x  aUo — 
1  x-\ 

X,     ■:  1  . 

1  -  r  T 

Periodic  functions  are  remarkable  in  (lie  c  ulns  of  fmr'- 
tioDSfor  the  simplicity  with  which  question-.  <  (unu  .  trj  '.viih 
them  can  be  solved,  when  eompirod  with  the  dithculty  of 
solution  of  eases  in  whieh  non-periodie  functions  enter; 

'I'heir  priiif-il'al  properties  are  here  briefly  pointed  out  :  for 
furlhei-  iiJuruiatioii,  t■un^ult  Hai  b 'go's  *  Kxaiuples  of  Func- 
ii')nal  Efiuations' {appended  lo  Peacock's  *  Examples '),  or 
the  article  on  the  Calculus  of  Functions  contained  in  the 
'  Rncyclopa>dia  Hetropolitana,*  where  further  reforeoees 
will  be  found. 
X<et  ^  be  a  function  of  x;  abbreviate  ^tp^)  into 
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4i'^y  i<Bto  •  then,  if  ^  b«  a  fMriodie  function  of 

the  n\\\  oiikT.  i/>"r=r.r 

Letr  W  uuo  ut  the  tai\  iujots  ui'  unity,  then  rx  is  (he  i^iin- 
pleitt  periodic  function  of  thu  nth  urder ;  but  very  simple 
COM  of  tiie  form  ii-^bx^iifi-'kx}  may  be  obtaimd  by 
unking 

where  d  mean*  the  nth  part  of  any  multipto  of  four  right 
an^Ie^.    For  itistnnce,  if  n  =  4,  S  may  «s9l|*  aod  OOt  OsO. 

wlienco  k  =  (U*-^<f) ;  2 ;  wbeoco 


ia  a  periodic  fundi  n  ui  the  fuurth  order. 

Ltit  Ox  be  any  fuuctiuu  uf  x  whalMever,  and  6  it» 
Intbrik  futtetion,  w  that  eo^V-^;  Ihon  if  ^  be  a  pe- 
riodic function,  is  aim  periodic.  Tliua  l—x  being 
periodic  of  the  »ec-ond  order,  ao  lUM  log.  (I— ^f'X  Vd^d^J* 
•in~ '  (1  -  sin  x),  &c.  &c 

Let  0^0  X  be  rallotl  a  derivative  of  ^.r ;  then  if  4>x  and 
if-.r  lui)  peiiu'lic  fiuu  tions  of  the  «lh  order,  either  cnn  lu 
au  iulinile  uuiaber  oi  wuya  b«  made  a  derivative  uf  the 
other.  Thus  one  uf  the  vraya  in  wbieb  1 :  x  ia  a  derivative 


nit  —X  is  t 


-lOf.X 


I^-t  I ,  r,  r',  .  .  ,  .  r 


"-1 


be  tlie  ;j  roots  of 


Vnity,  let  be  auy  function  of  xand  y,  and  let  be  the 
MM  ftinetion  of  ^  and  of  ^  and  &c  From 
the  equation 


+rPj  +f*P,  + 


find  y  in  tenns  of  x ;  ear  y  :=ex.  Then  vill  ^sO^,  or 
^«-e0<»~^jri  that  !•»  ^  ia  ezprened  aa  a  derivative 
of^x. 

For  cxaniplo,  ki  4>x-~x,^x—\—x,  be  the  periodic 
fhnctiona.ofthe&ceutul  order;  tbenr«  — 1.  Let  Fg=ax+^t 
then  the  preeeding  equation  beoomaa 

 5j  

The  periodic  functions,  as  before  obsrrved,  are  thoae  wbo^' 
WlatioD*  art:  iuut>l  iuiaily  obuiiitid.  For  exainpte,  let  ox, 
fiSR,  yx,  bo  Kiven  fuuctioas  of  x.  and  ^x  an  unknown  fiino- 
tion,  to  be  detenniucd  by  the  equation 

^X—^X  +  yj^  (f>ax. 

If  <crbe  not  periodie,  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way, 
uacl.  nioHt  frequently  insuperable:  fint,  the  determination 
of  !»oius;  uuo  solution  of  this  equation ;  secondly,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Invauiahi,!  funciion  of  this  equation,  or 
the  iMlulion  of  ^iiax=s^'iiX.  Hut  when  ax  i*  periodic,  both 
diffieultiea  can  be  overoerae  and  a  general  lolutMin  gtvva. 

Say  ifxsssc,  then  i^x  is  any  symmetrtcal  function  of  x,  «x, 

a*x  a*~'.r;  and  if  B^^  B,,  iic.,  bo  fix,  ^ax,  $tc.,  and 

C^,  &c.,  be  7X,  yox,  &c.,  the  general  solution  divides 

into  two  eases,  in  the  Unt  of  whieh  the  aolutioa  doea  nut 

depend  on  the  invariable  riuiLtion. 
The  mo&t  gcucrul  ca&c  gives 

Bq+Cq  B,  +Cp        + . .        c,  .  .  C^g  Ii„^ 

^e*  l-^C,C^  .  .  .  .  C,_j 

In  this  case  the  prcccrlmi;  is  tiio  most  cuinplele  and  only 
solution.  But  if  an'l  ,  &c..  be  such  that  the  numera- 
tor and  denominator  of  the  preceding  both  vanish,  the  gene- 
ral aoltttioB  ia    

fU^n- 1  B^+n  -2     B^+n  -  3  C, 

+  .  .  .  .  +C^C^ .  .  .  C^B^ 

For  ileuion-^tratton  and  extciuion,  see  tlic  aitiefe Cited io 
the  '  Kucyc.  MeiropV  H  and  t-i^t. 


PERIODS  UF  REVOLUTION, 
we  aimply  deaenbe  tlte  namely  -imnM^uMi 
and  used  of  thoae  perioda  «hieb  it  ii  smt  tt(^uLr 
reader  should  find  dib'.irictly  ex)>UtDcd  u  a  «trV  l,  < 

fcrencc.  prt^uiisin^;  si  iue  e\|jl.iuati«)i!  of  the  «» 
Cunipan.-,ui»  ul' liiUerenl  poriuiL.  i,'ive4  iii vr  ptsii. 

By  a  period  we  mean  a  ueiiuite  porttao  o(liBit,^,iu 
from  a  given  epoch,  which  being  Nfaalsd  tguu  u 
will  serve  to  divide  all  lime  auHiiM|«eiittotkip«ittp 
cedent,  if  the  repetitions  be  alio  carritd  bsdivttjihii 
epoch)  into  equal  jiart.*,  for  the  purposes  of  coiar.  i -s 
oniiig  and  hisioncal  cluonology.  Aperudiiiktita 
portion  of  time  used  for  mea:>uremeat,jurtlia|i(tfB 
is  used  for  measurement  of  length. 

Periods  may  be  divided  into  natuml  aid  Ktilai.i 
former  immediately  suggeitted  by  sojie  reouirtim  it. 
nomical  phenomena;  the  latter  arbitiaril)  ckac:.  i. 
however  time  cannot  be  jir«.'ser\ed  ,vuJ  ),d;i'v4(b5i 
it  were  material,  it  is  natural  Uiat,ti)ekiiuwl«i|«t:  i;:^ 
periods  should  be  preserved  by  represtsatiogiliecuk 
natttial  perioda  which  tbiqr  couisio:  aor  a  imb^ 
po«ed  that  artificial  perioda  were  evw  iBv«ut«l  is  %fk\ 
arbitrary  manner,  or  were  indeed  ever  nujitkiagnaii 
oonvenienc  colleetioiio  of  natural  ;ienuu». 

When  one  period  U  contumed  an  eiaC.  ii  .lek .  3 
iu  another,  each  recummcucemeulul  tlie  target  utt^' 
feeomtnaaieament  of  the  smaller  one:  tUu*  tiui4k:| 
exaaUy  iwenty-four^  if  any  one  day  kfia ilih 
of  an  hour,  all  daya  wtU  do  the  sane.  Bwif  ik« 
period  be  not  a  measure  of  the  lai-jjer,  a  lui 
be  imagined,  which  in  this  article     wiU  a.!  irp.--^ 
fcistmg  of  the  interval  between  the  two  uesnsJ 
which  the  smaller  and  lax^er  periods  b^io  u^t^  •'■^ 


a  week  of 


uaiitb  uf  ibu'ivc.;ir< 


cycle  of  seven  months  or  thirty  veek^tiKiBtMri^ 
being  equal.   If  however  the  two  perioik  m  itm» 

by  a  larger  number  of  days,  the  cycU"  maylh-sw:** 
thus,  a  rounih  of  30  dayti  aud  a  yt:;ir  uf  >ii>^  dii^ii!  < 
of  6  times  five  days,  and  a  year  of  73  Iud«  in  itv  <  • 
give  a  Cfd9  of  6  X  73  times  five  ds|i,  Uui 
7S  months. 

Wlien  two  natural  periods  arc  cspreised  If  flap""* 
fractions  of  da>s,  the  melhoJ  oxplaJied  inFitct**^ 
TiNiTKo,  will  serve  to  show  nearly  how  ruiL;  li 
makeupauexact  number  of  the  other.  Tuu»<«'Mf' 
common,  year  being  365  '24224days,SBdlb«ltta-^ 
2U-43069  days,  both  approximate,  it  app««» 
lunar  months  would  1»  2,953.059  ycart  neulf.  »^ 
this  lonj;  cycle  to  others  more  c<>n«ni«ot 
accurate  as  the  number  of  figures  emplo)*!*"'!*"^''^ 
««ed  aa  in  tha  avtide  citad  With  the  AMtiw 

•2.953.059 
S6.j24,2J4 

The  quotients  obtained  are  12,  2.  1.  i ' ' 
which  we  stop,  because  (he  appearance  , 
tient  as  1 7.  shows  that  thi;  result  uf  ibe  P«***|i^'^ 
IS  extremely  near.   The  successive  spiWW"'*''* 
jiom     first  six  ^uotienta  are— 

J     ±    J.    S  ^ 

14        85        87        M  ia« 

Or  23  j  lunations  inalce  I  a  Years  very  ncntlv. 

The  jiuMorl  m  vlu.h  uU'oiliers  arec»pr.:^»J 
Mhicli  IS  not.  as  inunv  siippi'se,  tlif  s^iiiplE  '■■ 
tion  of  the  earth,  but  [Day]  the  average  I'l^f 
and  noon.  To  disUngaiah  it  fmnotbar 
the  mean  solar  day.  ,  ^jj:;* 

The  year,  or  the  time  between  two  'J^^ < 
not  a  unifuim  period,  nor  il^-e^  the  *J[''"'"f\  jj  ' 
period  give  orecitehj  the  =^'"*''l"'J„■^J'• 
chronological  purposes  however  it  is  .i-.^^ii'- 
of  this  variaUon.  and  365*2422414  day*. 'w^^  .v 
nocners  in  our  day,  may  be  considered  as  r 
entiv  exact  for  any  time.  In  fact  the  j 
in  the  long  run.  of  365*2425  days,  ?'*"^^f,j,-txi^ 
is  necessary  to  the  complete  explanation      l^^^lt^  ^ 


posing  the  years  from  a.o.  2001  to  a  a  '^^^Jj,!,  iJ'^ 
each  fourth  year  is  leaj-year,  l^^'t!'"'""*  i.j'tfis''^ 
only  2100,  2200,  and  2300,  which  g'*^* !" '  ,iul<  *^ 
days  to  each  year,  and  »7  interwIa'^fliP' 

•2425  of  a  day,  to  each  year.  Asi*** 
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portance  (listioetTjr  to  eomptehand  an  intercalated  cycle, 
that  IS.  one  in  ^hieb  fractions  arc  disregarded  until  they 
jtnouiit  til  a  unit,  wivti  lliey  are  correcic  t),  i  j  use  a  cuiumon 
j  lira&a.  iu  ttite  lump,  vvc  jiiit  Ulwii  iliu  ftiict  of  llit-  fmiLM'- 
tioii  \vhich  is  mado  in  this  current  yuar  betn^ 
l««p»yoar.  la  la-ib,  immediately  ^i^i^^  tiie  lu^t  mtert^iklation 
was  OMdOk  tbeaun  «w  ia  the  vernal  ci^uinux  at  about  J9 
»iii«rt0K  ifi«r  ooa  vm,  on  tha  SOth  of  Mwrcii,  tod  tte  cqni- 
QOMi  llwtt  took  plcoo  u  fi»Uo«i  r— 

1836  San  ki  equinox  at  i>>  39^  r.w«  HLmh  SO 

1837  „  at  7^  23">  F.M.  March  80 

1 838  ,.  at  lli       A  M.  JVoreft  SI 

I  f>39  „  nt  7l<    1    A  M.  March  2 1 

IS40  ,■  at  0''  41">  P.M.  March  20 

The  itilarealatfoa  of  the  present  rear  (bat  for  whteb  the 

■un  would  have  corao  on  ilie  (;(|uiii:)X  at  II  inlmitcs  past 
noon  on  the  ^w<»w/7/-//rj'^ » lias  ovciiloni;  tlio  con cction,  bring- 
ing tilt'  rquiiiux  nearer  to  noon  than  in  IbMj  l>y  oS  minutes. 
Now,  this  over^correction  or  naarly  an  hour  in  four  yean  it 
Mt  light  bjr  leaving  out  the  correction  three  timM  hi  400 
yeara;  a  pmviaion,  the  neoenttjf  of  wbkh  may  be  imainied, 
tbott^  its  exBotaen  oannot  be  appreeiated  from  the  prc- 

co»ling  rotit^h  cnlenlation. 

Ti»«  GiKgui  iun  )cur,  theroPoro  (or  the  year  in  the  Grego- 
rian reformation  of  the  kalemlar),  is  a  itorlim  of  a  (  ycle  of 
40U  years  of  365  daya,  97  of  which  tia%c  an  additional  day. 
[K  ALENDAJu]  The  Julian  year,  in  use  before  the  Gregorian 
rafamatioo,  ia  a  portioo  of  a  cycle  of  4  years  of  366  days, 
one  of  whieh  hat  an  additional  day.  Witbout  a  perfect 
romprehenaion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  incommensura- 
bility of  the  year  and  day  ia  remedied,  no  progteas  can  be 
made  in  tin?  tut  lcrstuidinB  ^  ^  MtUM  and  uie  of  ehro- 
nulogical  pciiods. 

An  JEth  means  either  the  commencement  of  an  iude- 
fiuito  reckoning,  or  of  a  aucceasiun  of  periods.  In  the 
nrtiele  iBiU  Will  be  found  the  complete  deaciiptiun  of 
the  most  important  mras;  but  ea  it  often  happens  that  for 
Teference  tho  mere  time  of  an  obeeure  or  nneommon  »ra  is 
wanted  without  LXpl.mation,  we  subjoin  an  (■x(eiisi\c  list, 
merely  giving  tin-  lending  words,  and  the  date  \.u.  i^r  ii  c. 
of  the  vulgar  Christ i;ui  ara.  It  is  tu  be  reiiienibeivd  iliat 
the  birth  of  Jeaus  Qtrwt  inuM  i:avc  taken  place  in  the 
fourth  yeir  B^C.  of  this  common  an  a.  The  Ugate*  fuUon  ing 
the  yean  tdkt  to  montha  and  days:  thui  ajx  729.6.13 
would  stand  Ibt*  the  13th  day  of  Juno,  a.d.  729.  We  do 
nt>t  mean  to  -nx  tlial  tlie  event-  in  the  follosuu'^' li^f  did  lake  | 
pluce  in  the  year-,  f.ir  less  iii  the  niontlis.  ur  uii  the  day.*, 
V  l.ich  are  set  duvin  :  hut  only  tiiat  tljose  vlio  u^eil  t!iem  as 
icras,  took  lliem  a»  huvia^  liai>pened  in  ;hu.so year*,  months, 
and  days.  Thus  tho  death  of  Alexander,  according  to  Clin- 
ton, took  place  in  s.c>  3i3,  wliieb  is  moat  likely  to  be  right ; 
but  if  ihuee  who  anerwards  made  an  wm  of  this  death, 
reckoned  from  the  12-.h  of  November  n.c.  324,  that  day  is 
tlie  it-ra,  wlit'llwr  ihu  cveiU  Ua^'ptjutd  then  ur  liut. 

Mundane  sjora  of  Constantinople  n.c.  5508.3.21  (or4.1) 
Civil  lera  of  Constantiiioiile   .    h.c.  j508.9.1 
Mundane  lora  of  Alexandria      n.c.  5502.8.29 
Mundane  eora  uf  Antioch      .    b.c.  5492.9.1 
Commenoement  of  Julian  period  u.c.  4713.^.1 
Qnnmon  mundane  cera  (Abp. 

Usher)  .       .       .    B.C.  4004 

Mundane  roni  of  the  Jews    .    b.c.  3761  (vemal  equi- 
nox) 

Civil  .Jewish  trra         .       .    b.c.  3761.10.1 
Caliyug(Hindu)  .        .       .    i;  (  3Uil 
yKra  of  Abraham  (Euscbius)     B.c.  2015.10.1 
Olympiads  .        .        .    BC.  776.7.1 

Tliiilding  of  Rome  ( Varro)  B.c.  7ft8.4.2l 
Ruildin?  of  Rome  (Cato)  B.C.  762. 4. SI 
.^^ra  of  Nabonassar  (Babylo- 
nian) •  .  .  .  n.c.  747.2.26 
Hetonic  eyde  ,  .  .  u.c.  432. 7, IS 
Caltppic  period  •  .  b.c.  33u 
Julian  relbrmatien  .  ti.c.  45 

Death  of  Alexander    .      .  ac.  824.11.19 
i'Bra  of  the  Selenddn         .   B.C.  312.9.1 
yBraofTyre  .    b.c.  125.10,10 

/EraofVicramiditya  (Hindu)     n.c  57 
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iHrcokSB-C  49 

iSyiiansac.  48 

Spanish  tcra  .  •  .  b  f  .T? 
.,fira  of  Actium  •       .    B.C.  3u 

Vu->\  leaii  year  of  theAogVStan 

reform.t(ian     .       .       .    a.d.  8 
JEra  of  the  /Bccii'-ion  ;as  used 

in  UieCtironiclcof  Alexandria)  aj». 
AraofSslivahan  (Hindu)  .  A.n. 
JEta  of  Dioc!eliaii, oral' ^lartvrs  a  d. 


1.1 
1. 1 


38 

77 

2B  t 
.TJ2. 
.'..v>. 


0 

'j.l 

7.9 


17 


Grego- 


A.O.  622.7.16 
A.n.  692.6.16 

ku.  1562 


Indiction  of  Constanliuopie  .  a.d. 

/Era  of  the  AimeDiana    .  .  a  d. 

Hcgira 

yl£raof  Yezdegird 
Gregorian  refiinnatkMif  or  nev 
style 

English  adt'ption  of  thr 
nan  rcforuiulijii       .       .    a.d.  1752 

Among  the  various  souroes of emtfusion  maybe  noticed 
—1,  an  old  practice  of  aatronomen  who  called  the  year  in- 
neoiately  preceding  and  following  tile  vulvar  aera,  not  1  but 

0 ;  2,  tlu;  (iiscrepncies  arising  from  different  times  of  begin- 
ning the  year.  The  mo&t  important  of  these  ta  llie  lIiiKiifsh 
reiidLT  IS  the  f /iloiving  ; — llefore  the  changeofstyle  in  i  ;i2. 
and  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  time,  the  legal  and 
eoelettastieal  year  began  on  the  25tb  of  March,  though  it 
was  very  common  in  writings,  &c.,  to  b«gin  it  on  the  lit  of 
January.  Hence  January,  February,  and  twenty-four  days 
of  March,  wore  in  one  year,  according  to  lawyers,  &c. ;  and 
in  another  accordm:;  to  others.  Thus  the  RevoUition.  .so 
called,  of  ICi-s,  touk  place  in  the  February  of  that  le^^al 
year,  or,  as  we  siiould  now  say,  February,  1089.  It  is  fre- 
quently written  thus:  February,  168J,  or  February,  1688-9. 
Thus,  King  Charles  was  beheaded  January  30,  I64|,  or 
January  30,  1648-9. 

We  now  come  to  the  artificial  periods  wbieh  ara  of  nott 
use  in  chronological  rescarcbes:  these  are— * 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  suDtOr  more  properly  Um  esfcle  of 
Sundays. 

2.  The  cycle  of  the  moon,  or  of  nineteen  years,  or  of  the 
Golden  number,  or  of  the  Primes,  or  tho  Hetonic  cycle  with 
its  »ra  altered.  [Meton.] 

3.  The  qrole  of  tndielioni. 

4.  The  nschal  eyele. 

5.  Tlie  Julian  period. 

1.  The  cycle  of  the  sun  is  a  in  riod  of  28  years,  pora- 
jvounded  of  7  and  4,  the  numlier  of  days  in  a  week,  and  the 
nnniber  of  vears  in  the  interval  of  two  leap-years.  This,  in 
t/if  o/ie^^nMikealhe  Sundays  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  jewi;  erery  jrear  of  the  cyele  being  in  this  respect 
exactly  the  same  as  the  same  yeer  of  the  preceding  c)i1p. 
Thus,  the  year  a.d.  1  being  the  tcntli  in  its  s<dur  cycle,  and 
the  Dominical  letter  being  for  tluU  year  h,  or  tiie  jnd  of 
Januarv  Leinj,'  Sunday,  tho  2nd  of  January  «a*  al.-o  Sun- 
day in  tlio  year  a.d.  ( 1-1-28),  or  a.i>.  29,  also  in  a.d.  (29-f  28), 
or  A-i).  57,  &c 

Tho  series  of  dominical  letters  for  the  complete  aolat 
cycle  is  OS  fuUowsz^attaebed  to  each  dominieel  letter  it 
what  was  railed  the  C'Ufurretit  of  the  year,  meanini;  the 
number  of  days  elai)sed  over  and  above  a  complete  nuiuber 
of  weeks,  from  tho  bcfi-ninii^  of  tlie  c)tle(riot  incliHtiii";  '.ho 
first  day)  to  that  of  the  year  in  question,  the  concurrent 
being  written  7  wheta  0  would  perhaps  hare  been  better. 

1  GF  1  8  E  8  16  C    4  22  A  6 

2  E  2  9  DC  4  16  B     5  23  G  7 

3  D  3  10  B  5  17  AG  7  24  F  1 

4  C  4  11  A  6  18  F    1  2«  ED  a 

5  BA  6  12  G  7  19  B    S  26  C  4 

6  G  7  13  FE  2  J"  D     rt  27  11  5 

7  F  1  14  D  .i    ,    il  CB  j  28  A  6 

(.  onneetedwith  this  table  is  one  of  what  wen'  called  solar 
ref(ulart  (regnlators  would  have  been  liie  modvrn  tormj^ 
one  fur  each  month,  as  foHows: — 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


2  1  Apr. 
b  May 
5  I  June 


July 
Aug. 
Sej^ 


Oct. 

Not. 

Dea 


Tlie  table  given  in  Dominical  Letti  r  would  save  some 
of  the  following  procc*s,  which  however  it  is  belter  la 
giro. 

Old  f^hjJe.—To  find  the  part  of  the  solar  cycle  in  whiflr" 
any  given  year  is  found.   If  the  year  be  a  ix,  add  9 
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divide  by  26 ;  the  remainder  (or  28  if  the  rcmiunder  be  0^  is 
the  year  of  the  sular  cycle  required.  But  for  a  year  h.c, 
deduct  10  from  the  date,  and  dividi;  by  28  ;  tho  remainder 
deducted  from  28  gives  the  year.  The  dominical  letter  and 
cuncurrent  are  then  taken  from  the  precedmg  table.  And  tu 
find  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  first  day  of  any  month  fell, 
to  tho  concurrent  of  the  year  add  tho  regular  of  the  month, 
tho  sum  (diminished  by  7,  if  it  can  be  done)  shows  the  day, 
]  being  Sunday,  2  Monday,  &c.  (But  in  leap-year  one  day 
later  must  be  taken  for  every  month  after  February.)  Thus 
tu  find  the  day  on  which  the  ajra  of  the  Ilegira  fell,  or  July 
16,  622  A.D.,  622  +  9  or  631  divided  by  28  gives  tho  re- 
mainder 15,  which  is  the  year  of  tho  cycle.  The  concurrent 
is  -I,  which  addud  to  tho  regular  of  July  1,  gives  5,  or 
Thursday  for  tho  1st  July,  and  Friday  for  tho  16th; 
w  hence  Friday  is  the  day  re^iuirod. 

Tile  perpetuity  of  the  solar  cycle,  in  the  connection  of  its 
numbers  with  the  duminit-al  letters,  &c.,  is  destroyed  by 
the  new  style,  in  which  a  similar  cycle  of  no  less  than  28(JC 
years  exists.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  century  however,  the 
cydcof  28  years,  as  it  now  exists,  will  remain  undisturbed,' 
and  it  may  tlierufurcbe  worth  whdo  to  give  the  years  of  the 
solar  cycle  answerins  to  the  decads  of  the  century,  and  the 
table  of  dominical  letters,  concurrents,  and  regulars  :  — 


1801, 
1810, 


18 
27 


1820, 
1830, 


1840, 
1850, 


II 


1860,  21 
1870,  3 


1880.  13 
1890,  23 


8   C  2 

15    A  4 

22    F  6 

2    C  2 

9   BA  4 

16    G  5 

23    E  7 

3    B  3 

10    G  5 

17    FK  7 

24    D  1 

4    A  4 

11    F  6 

18    D  1 

25    CB  3 

5    GF  6 

12    E  7 

1<J    C  2 

26    A  4 

6    K  7 

13    DC  2 

20    B  3 

27    G  5 

7    D  1 

14    B  3 

21    AG  5 

28    F  6 

Jan.  3 

Apr.  2 

July  2 

Oct.  3 

Feb.  6 

May  4 

Aug.  5 

Nov.  6 

Mar.  C 

J  uno  7 

Sept.  1 

Dec.  1 

To  find  the  first  of  April,  183G:  the  year  ii  25  of  the  cycle, 
and  leap-year,  and  the  concurrent  3  added  to  2,  tho  regular 
of  April,  with  1  allowed  for  leap-year,  gives  6,  or  Friday. 

2.  Tlie  cycle  of  the  moon  is  that  of  19  years,  which  is  very 
nearly  235  complete  lunatiims.  as  follows  : -'the  235  mean 
lunations  of  29  SlOoS  days  each  make  6939-69  days,  while 
19  years  of  365  days  each  give  6935  days,  and,  allowing  4J 
days  for  leap-years,  6939-75  days.  Hence  235  lunations  fall 
bhurt  of  19  Julian  years  by  '06  of  a  day,  or  one  day  in  about 
317  years.  Hence  during  a  period  of  300  years,  and  as  far 
as  th*  moan  place  of  the  moon  is  conceined  [Easter],  the 
now  ami  full  moons  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years  would  fall 
on  the  same  days.  On  the  assumption  of  235  lunations  ex- 
actly c»rrc>j)onding  to  19  years,  all  the  rtiles  for  finding 
Easter  arc  founded  ;  and  in  the  steadiness  with  which  this 
false  assumption  was  hehl  to,  lies  tho  value  of  this  cycle  iii 
chronology.  If  the  astronomers  had  been  allowed  to  vary 
Easter  according  to  the  latest  improvements  in  dcterminini; 
the  mijon's  place,  the  chronology  of  the  details  of  the  differ- 
ent years  of  the  middle  ages,  confused  as  it  sometimes  is, 
would  rarely  havu  been  anything  but  confusion  ;  in  chrono- 
locjical  reckoning  nothing  is  of  any  importance  compared 
with  keeping  to  one  unvaried  rule;  and  the  reformation  (so 
called)  of  the  calendar  was,  in  our  opinion,  anything  but  an 
improvement. 

In  the  article  Eastrr,  the  definition  of  that  term  is 
slightly^  wrong  (page  252).  Tlie  paschal  full  moon  is  that 
which  falls  ti7)o/i  or  next  after  (not  next  afier  only,  as  slated) 
the  21st  day  of  March;  and  Easter  Sunday  is  that  which 
cornea  next  after  the  day  of  the  poschul  full  moon  ;  so  that 
tho  earliest  possible  Easter  Sunday  takes  place  when  Satur- 
day the  2Ut  of  March  has  a  full  moon, in  which  case  Easter 
Day  is  Sunday  the  2-2nd.  Count  29^  days  from  March  21st 
(inclusive),  beginning  at  midnight  of  the  20lh,  and  we  como 
to  noon  on  the  I'.ttli  of  April ;  if  this  day  be  Sunday,  the 
next  Sunday  is  April  26.  which  it  should  seem  then  mu-.t 
bo  the  latest  po<>sible  Easter  Day.  But  all  tho  tables  fix 
April  25  OS  the  latest  Easter  Day,  and  this  depends  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  words  'full  moon'a'i  used  by  the  autho- 
rities which  settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter. 

*  Sinro  A.D.  1900  i»  not  laap  veor.  the  wbolr  rycli?  nill  then  Im>  oTprilirovrD, 
tml  tlnce  k  n  2000  it  tMf-y«w,  U  may  ba  rccuanruru-il  to  «>  to  Uil  t<l1  IJIIW 
t  Th«  error 


't 


et  b Dot  eurM  iunr  (lutitat  Uimn  ih^  ttttx  parRKraplu  Uut 
-H^vf  liifsiKStettaa      »iyl«,  uteutU  only  to  AA. 


I    The  Jews  keep  then:  Passover  on  that  fourtemth  jay  of 

I  the  moon  which  follows  the  vernal  equinox.  The  Nic«m 
council  (A.D.  325),  believing  the  equinox  to  bealvayionihe 
21st  of  March,  took  that  day  as  their  equinox,  and  the  kv- 
teenth  day  of  tho  moon  next  following  as  the  guiditotbt 
Sunday  which  should  be  kept  as  Easter  Day.  Tbcproritii  i 
that  if  tlie  fourteenth  day  were  Sunday,  the  next  Suodir 
should  be  kept,  was  meant  to  avoid  ever  keepm;?  EMleruii 
tlio  same  days  as  the  Jews  keep  their  Passover  (which  ni 
an  object  of  great  moment  in  those  days).  Now  the  thutiitli 
day  of  the  lunation,  though  partly  belonging  to  tlie  old  Dtag, 
counts*  as  the  first  of  the  new  one.  Reckoning  thus,  ««dij 
sec  that  if  March  20  be  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dmo, 
April  16  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  next  moon,  and  April 
the  extreme  limit  of  Easter  Day. 

Clironologists  have  two  cy  cles  of  nineteen  years  eafh,tli« 
first  of  which  is  tho  cycle  of  nineteen  years  (so  called),  or  of 
the  golden  number,  and  the  second,  which  begins  three ynn 
later,  they  call  the  lunar  cycle.  These  of  course  onlr  di&r 
in  their  lime  of  comnionccraent,  the  year  4  of  the  first  ciik 
being  always  i  of  the  second.  To  show  the  manner  iawbicl 
accuracy  was  attempted  to  be  insured,  it  is  worth  vble h 
quote  the  date  of  one  charter,  from  the  •.\rt  de  venfcrles 
I>ales,'  particularly  as  all  the  dates  are  quite  exact:— '.^tu 
sunt  htcc,  anno  ab  incarnatione  Domini  MCtx.,  indicutt 
11.,  epacta  xvii.,  concurrenle  iv.,  cyclus  lunahi  v.,  qdii 
deccmnovcnnalis  Tilt.,  regularis  paschn  iv.,  tenninaip- 
chalis  xiiii.  kal.  ^faii,  dies  pasenalis  vii.  kal.  liUii,  ini 
ipsius  (dici  paschw)  xxt.' 

This  cycle  of  19  years  was  u^ed  with  an  ostroDoaril 
carelessness  which  is  surprising  w  hen  it  is  considered  liJl 
the  due  ob$cr>'anceof  Easter  as  to  time  was  coniidfted 
importance  in  a  religions  ]ioint  uf  view.  It  is  wonhwlii 
to  describe  it,  since  there  arc  many  persons  who  belie^ttliit 
there  was  a  closer  orrordancc  between  the  paschal  ftilliBon 
ond  that  of  the  heavens  than  really  took  place.  The  w 
A.D,  I  was  the  second  of  its  cycle,  so  that  by  adding  I  loil* 
date,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  19,  the  remainder  ^nvBt)* 
year  of  the  cycle  in  question;  19  being  the  year  vhea tU 
remainder  is  0. 

The  finding  of  Easter  according  to  tho  old  method  istunk 
of  prolixity,  and  the  description  of  it,  according  to  chnojlo- 
gical  writers,  is  puzrling  in  tho  extreme.  We  shall  oaij  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  result,  which  in  factamountritlwiigli 
it  was  not  seen,  to  describing  both  the  month  sndth«;<u, 
not  in  days,  but  in  periods  each  a  little  iborter  thin  i 
day. 

Let  there  be  a  cycle  of  1 9  years  averaging  S65"2Jdiy»«A 

ond  let  it  be  com|)oscd  of  235  lunations,  each  of  which  ibcn- 
fore  must  be  29-53  days.   Tako  another  period  of  tiiw.w^ 
call  it  a  sh'trt  dau,  and  let  30  short  days  make  the  nifiih ' 
29  53  common  days,  (hen  tho  year  will  consist  «'f3'l^ 
short  days,  say  371  days  exactly,  or  12  lunatiunsaDd  II 
days.    Ilenco  the  new  moons  of  each  vcar  will  tske 
1 1  short  days  earlier  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Til' 
period  of  30  common  days  beginning  with  March  21 
ending  with  April  19.    These  wdl  very  nearly  coincide,eif4 
to  each,  w  ith  30  short  days  ;  ond  the  old  uielbod  »m-in'* 
to  confounding  these  30  days  with  30  bhort  days,  and iskuS 
the  yearly  acceleration  of  the  times  of  full  moon  at  1 1  cocW* 
days.    This  may  make  an  astronomical  error  of  ha!^>*'' 
and  the  eflect  of  averaging  tho  yeors,  and  treating  tlieleT 
years  as  common  years,  a  quarter  of  a  day  more.  To  ^ 
must  be  added  the  cuntiiiually  increasing  cnwr  irsf 
from  neglecting  the  difference  bolwoen  19  ye»n»nd^'- 
months.  , 

Proceeding  as  above,  let  it  be  supposed  that  in  ll'*''* 
year  of  the  cycle  there  is  a  full  moon  on  the  ith  of  -V'' 
supposition  which  pervades  the  old  method  of  6'"''-' 
Easter  ;  if  then  we  write  down  all  the  days  from  Muf''  •• 
to  April  19  inclusive  in  a  circle,  and  pultinz  i  "rr^'V? 
April  5,  write  2  eleven  days  earlier,  or  op|»8i!i'  toM*^ 
25,  write  3  eleven  days  earlier  in  tlieerrruAir  cjTledn"'' 
April  19  immediately  precedes  March  21).  or  ofp*''*'* 
April  1.3,  Stc,  and  then  write  the  dominical  letter  (fh"* 
always  the  same  for  the  same  day  of  the  year)  *PP'*jl 
each' day  of  the  month,— this  will  give  the  table  of  ih**" 
style  given  in  Easter,  which  is  here  repeated,  and  w"*"* 
^  Ibth  IS  the  last  possible  day  of  a  paschal  full  roi>on,  t«''' 
I  day  *  following  the  I'Mh  may  l>e  Easter  Sunday*, i""! 
given  with  (heir  dominical  letters: — 

•    •  Wedo  Dol  Mr  OuU  this  was  ialrodcd ;  bol  i>  w,u  lO  i«  t'»  *»*" 
[  rulet  Miertlivleu. 
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C  10 
D  S 
B  — 

V  13 
G  2 
A  — 
B 


21 
22 
28 
2-1 
J  3 
•16 
17 
2S  C 
29  D 


10 


8 


Mar.  30  E  7 


31 

Apr.  1 

1 
3 
4 
5 
G 

r 


15 

4 

12 
1 


Apr. 


8G  — 
9A  17 

10  B  6 

11  C  — 
I)  14 
K  3 
K  — 

1  j  O  11 
16  A  — 


12 
13 
11 


Apr.  J?  B  19 

18  C  8 

19  D  — 

20  E 

21  F  — 

22  G  — 

23  A  ~ 

24  B  — 

sac  — 


The  following  then  is  tlu>  mode  of  finding  Enster  in  (say) 
i.u.  1 237.  The  year  of  tiiu  ^olar  cjde  ia  1 4»  thus »boiro  j — 

1237 
18)1146(44 

Ban.  14.  Dm.  tatter  D  by  tablfc 

Tha  ytm  af  tlie  ayala  of  19  years  ii  3t  tlini  ilunm:— 

1237 
I 

;9}I238(6S 
Ram.  3. 

Now  in  the  third  year  of  the  cu'le  of  ninctoen  years,  by 
he  procading  table,  th9  paschak  full  moon  is  on  the  13tii  of 
i\m\,  and  the  next  Sunday  letter  (D)  in  the  Ust  »  oppo- 
j|a  to  April  19,  which  is  therefore  Easter  Sunday. 

The  Gregorian  corrections  of  the  method  of  flndmg  Easter 
nioiitit  to  an  ocrasiKnal  correction  of  the  plarc  ot  ihu  paa- 
liul  full  uioiiu  m  the  first  year  of  the  cyeb  of  ly  ytars. 
':ibtes  which  will  do  perfectly  wc-U  for  a  century  maybe 
oDstruoted  in  tha  Mmamodaaa  that  altaady  daacnbed ;  'one 
I  given  in  tha  arlkde  eitad.  The  Ibllowing  addiiionBl  «x- 
lanutions  maysare  ^rnc  trouble  to  thoaawhotlf  tOUndar' 
land  the  older  writers  ou  chr<>n<ilu^'y. 

Tiu-  aywi  of  the  year  if  usually  slated  l)ciiij^  tlje  moon's 
go  at  the  beginning  of  the  year:  tliu  ta  a  correct  definition 
s  (o  tiw  epact  of  tho  Gresorian  calendar,  but  not  so  as  to 
bat  which  preceded.  Tha  epaot  of  the  old  ealendar  ii  a 
umbor  depending  on  tha  year  in  such  manner  that  the 
[i.ii  t  of  tho  year,  increased  by  what  was  <  alle<l  the  lunar 
•j^iilar  of  any  uiauth,  gives  (with  deduction  of '29,  if  ne- 
-s-ary  )  tiie  age  of  the  moon  on  tho  first  day  of  that  month  ; 
>  that  the  ag;e  of  the  moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
la  epaet,  tofether  with  tha  regular  or  Januai^.  Thus  the 
pact  of  every  year  may  be  increased  or  diminuhcd  ut  plea- 
ire,  provided  all  the  numbers  in  the  table  of  regulars  bo 
I  much  <liiuiiiislie<l  or  uicieaseil :  and  ditTLiient  tables  of 
)act8  will  be  found  in  ditferent  works,  the  difference  being 
'  course  ooiapensated  in  the  regulars,  or  else  in  the  rule  fur 
pplyJng  tham.  Tha  qiaot  of  eaiDh  year  of  tha  eyele  of  1 9 
Nire  muat  ha  II  moia  than  that  of  the  preeadlng,  abating 
J  as  fauit  as  it  arises ;  this  must  he  the  case  in  every  ta'  !  -, 
td  the  rao*t  common  table  of  epaets  gives  29  as  the  epact 
'  the  ih  st  year  of  the  cycle,  10  as  that  of  tho  second,  21  as 
lat  at  the  llurd,  &o.  Corresponding  to  this,  9  is  the  rwju- 
t  of  January,  10  af  February,  &e.  It  is  not  worth  while 
<  give  tho  table,  not  only  because  it  is  now  useless,  even 
r  old  chronology,  but  because  it  fluls  fur  those  years  of 
le  decern noveniui  oyclo  hk  which  two  fiiU  moans  coma  in 
tti  saiuo  moDlb. 

A<,^ni.tlie  auooal  rcj^Iar.or  the  regular  cited  in  charters 
lb  in  our  previous  qootation.  where  it  is  called  the  paschal 
gular),  is  neither  tha  solar  regular  described  in  the  former 
irt  of  this  article  nor  the  luimr  regular  just  meniirtiiud,  hut 

third  regular  belonging  to  tlie  whole  year,  and  which, 
Ided  to  the  concurrent  prevmusly  (l.,>r  riheil,  ^avo  (7  being 
)ated,  if  necessary)  the  last  day  of  the  moon  preceditig 
le  i^achal  moon.  Thus  aj>.  874.  the  concurrent  being  4 
id  the  annual  regular  5,  their  sum  9  diminished  by  7,  or  2, 
ives  Monday  as  the  last  day  of  the  ante-paschal  moon. 

The  paachal  term  (terminus  pasdialis)  mentiDned  m  the 
uotation,  meant  simply  the  fuurtetinih  day  of  the  paschal 
lOon. 

^.  The  Indietion  was  an  edict  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
o  ng  the  tribute,  and  as  one  tneh  ediet  was  sup|Ki&e«l  to 
i\o  apiwared  c\'ery  fifteen  >cars,  years  were  nalurally 
cUoiiud  uccorditiK  to  their  dislanre  from  tlii'  year  of  Indic- 
on.    Tlierc  is  iluuht  about  Uic  lir^t  <irii.'in  of  milietioiis. 

lonl  tbeic  meaning  and  their  earliest  dale  -  all  ve  have 


here  to  do  with  is  tho  fact,  that  from  Athannslus  ilown- 
wurds,  they  were  more  or  less  employed  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  in  describing  epochs.  The  popeS  afterwards  adopted 
this  mudo  of  d  itin^.  and  the  common  Indietion*  found 
in  chronolot;ical  tables  hri:ins  so  that  a  d.  313  is  the  flnt 
>ear  of  the  first  ey  le  el  l;/;  .  lion,  each  cycle  containing 
1  ■)  years.  At  this  rate  A.a.  1  was  the  f.urth  \\'.\v  uf  an 
imaginary  preceding  indietiont  and  reuiainuer  of  threo 
more  than  tha  date  of  any  year  divided  by  15  will  givo  its 
position  in  its  nyela  of  IndU^on.  Thns  1339,  idenascd  by 
^  and  divided  by  15,  gives  the  reinaindcr  IS*  Of  AJk  1889  !• 
tile  twelfth  year  of  a  cycle  ot  Indietion. 

•I.  Tlie  jiaschal  cycle  isonecomjioun  Jed  of -J  Sand  1')  years, 
or  632  years,  during  which  time  tho  cycles  of  the  i>un  and 
of  18  Jfasn  run  through  all  their  combinations,  and  recom- 
mence them  uiin.  Accordiiut  to  the  old  system  then,  this 
is  the  eyele  of  Easter  Days,  iwieh  begin  again  hi  the  same 
order  when  it  is  finished,  a.d.  1  was  the  second  year  of 
the  lirst  paschal  cycle,  being  also  2  of  tbo  cycle  of  19  years, 
and  10  of  its  solar  cycle.  The  paschal  ejrel'a  of  the  Grcgo* 
rian  calendar  would  be  63,200  years. 

5.  The  Julian  period  was  imagined  by  Julius  Scaliger, 
and  is  a  conilinatian  of  the  solar  cycle,  tho  cycle  of  19 
years,  and  that  of  hidiclions.  Now  2S  X  19  X  15  gives 
7980  years,  which  is  tho  length  of  the  period  in  question. 
It  was  made  to  begin  at  a  year  B.C.,  which  was  the  first  year 
of  each  cycle,  namely  b.C.  4713  yean.  Hence,  snbiract  any 

iear  b.c.  from  4714,  or  add  any  year  to  4713,  and  voa 
ave  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  answering  to  the  data 
used.  The  advantage  (if  it  be  one)  of  this  period  is,  that  by 
dividing  the  year  in  it  by  28,  19.  and  I  j,  the  remainders 
show  the  years  of  the  different  cycles  h'  1  •n.;;n^  to  ilie  Ju- 
lian date  used,  remembering  when  the  rciiiumder  notiung 
to  substitute  the  divisor  instead. 

Fur  the  history  of  periods  not  absolutely  used  in  chro- 
nology, see  their  several  names,  such  as  Metonic  CyCUC, 
Sards,  Sutiii  u:  1*i-kioi>,  &e.,  &c. 

Aatroiiuinical  |>oiiuds  uclually  existing  iti  nature,  may  be 
divided  into— <iay*,  connected  with  the  lolalions  of  planets 
round  their  axes — monlAf,  connected  with  tha  rotation  of 
satellites  round  their  primaries — yHtr$,  connected  with  tha 
rotations  of  primary  planets  rnnnd  the  snn-  nnd  teeulur 
periods,  ci'niieitL'd  with  >l<nv  clia;iL;es  uf  llie  elements  of 
orbiis.  The  most  ronvuiueat  jiermd  ot' measurement  is  the 
civil  or  mean  solur  day  at  the  earth,  beingtbe  average  inter- 
%-al  between  noon  and  noon.    [Synodic  Rbtohutiox] 

This  period  being  divided  into  houTS,  fte.»  tha  actual  roUt* 
tion  of  the  earth  is  23^  S6">  VW,  and  is  culed  the  sidereal 
day.  The  avcraf,'i  interval  between  two  transits  of  tho  moon 
over  the  meridian  is  24'>  it)"'  'i>i*-32,  which  mijjht  be  called 
the  mean  tide-day.  The  rotation  of  the  moon  is  the  time  of 
her  revolution  round  the  earth  £Moon]:  and  the  rotations 
of  the  planets  are  as  iSallowa  (in  tidertal  timet  so  as  to  tnaka 
24i»  tha  rolatioa  of  tha  aarttO  :— 


Sun       35  13 

M.  rrury  24  34 
Venus    23  21 
Earth  84 


li.  Ik 
Mars    84  39) 
Jupiter    9  AG 
Saturn  10  2H 
Uraananttkiiowtt. 


Various  months  arc  described  in  tho  article  Moon,  the 
only  ones  here  necessary  to  cite  being  the  one  already  usedt 
of  £94  18^  44m  a*^,or  S9<I-53u.S9,  the  average  inlerval  from 
new  moon  to  new  moon, and  27^  ?■>  43"'  1 1>'6,  or  27')-321C(i, 
the  actual  time  of  revolut  ion  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens. 
Tile  tateihies  of  Jiipiler.  Saturn,  and  L'ratiUS  haVa  rovo- 
lutioDS  round  their  primaries  as  follows: — 

*.  h.  m. 


Jupitai'i 


Saluru's 


First 

Second  S. 
Third  S. 
Fourth  S. 

Rina; 
First  S. 
Second  S. 
Third  S. 
FiMuthS. 
FifkhS. 
Sixth  S. 
Sovcuih  S. 


1 

3 
7 

in 

(I 
0 

1 
1 

a 

4 

Ij 
7'J 


18  28 
13  14 
3  43 

If!  32 

III  29 
■^■>  38 


or 


21 


o3 
18 


17  4$ 

12  25 

22  II 
7  65 


•  Tha  BmI  initictlaa 

9U^su.MMiaiSb 


4. 

1-7691 
34518 
7154S 

1G-G883 

0-  4.i:o 

0'94:i7 

1-  3702 

I  8878 

8*7305 

4'5175 
l5-94i3 
79  329fi 

bKM  tola  A»  818. 
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tTrMMU*«  Firsts. 

S<M:on<l  S. 

Tlm.l  S. 
FuuiUi  S. 
Fifth  S. 

Sixth  S. 


3  21  25 

8  16  68 

lU  23  4 

13  iO  5G 

3S    1  48 

107  ic  ;o 


8'7068 
10-9611 
13-4jj9 
38U750 
107-6944 


The  civil  yoar  is  the  tro/  icul  \  i.  rir,  ov  tlic  tinio  of  revolu- 
tion of  Iho  sun  fruiii  llnj  VL-niiil  «.(;uiiiox  to  tho  s;iitu' 
Owing  lu  lUo  motion  of  the  cqutnox  [^Pseckssion],  llii'*  year, 
or  306'*  6''  48"?  49"7,  or  3fiA'J-i4224l4,  »  »hortcr  than  the 
•cltMl  revolat*on  of  th«.«ar(h  round  Uie  loo,  which  ui  3C6<i 
6li  9*  9*-<,  or  a6fl*id6S6lt.  Again,  tlie  twmatiitie  year, 
bdnR  Ifiat  in  which  the  earth  niovos  fro:n  it*  nearest  jjoiiit 
to  tiiu  Min  to  the  same  aj^ain,  i»  sr.j''  C''  13"  49»-3.  or 
:)(;:  '  ^j'ji''Hi.  'Ilio  followintj  i«  the  list  of  the  in  inal  r- 
voiulions  of  the  planet*  round  the  sun.  each  tu  a  tvnth  of  a 
day,  ineludfns  the  wriflnd  periodie  comely  as  fir  as  their 
linMara  ktiowo:— 

Mareuiv  .  tltiO  Cotes  .  l';8l-4 
Veniis  .  SS-f7  Pallas  .  iCSC  3 
Bardt         .       365  3  liict a  s  Comet  2460*9 

Ifan  .       687-0  .lupiler      .  4332*6 

Kncke'sOvUMt  1210-U  S:iihr;i       .  I0'5<>-2 

VeBta  1326  7  Uraiuiii  aUbaC'S 

Juno  IA91*7         Hallcy's  CoomI  7»  to 

76  yoara. 

Of  leeulnr  feriodt,  IhomoBt  inportant  aro^  the  reroliition 

of  the  mooi>'s  n  ide,  in  lS-6  years:  of  the  earth's  pcriliclioii, 
from  the  vern a!  equinox  to  the  vernal  etiuinox  u«ain  (the 
latter  also  nMving),  or  21.000  yi  urs ;  .m-l  tho  WVUtttiOD  of 
ihr  C([ui(toxe9  Ihcinselvct,  in  '.'(sOOO  years. 

PKKiaCCI  (iripiWoi),  an  old  asironomit  al  term  for  those 
triw  have  the  samfl  latitude,  but  uppodile  longitudes. 

PBRTO'STBtlH.  [BonbO 

PF.RIO'STR  ACUM,  Mr.  Gtray^snaoie  for  the  epUemit 

ofiihelU.  [Shell.} 

PERIPATETICS  (ir»piirarijTncoi)  i.s  the  name  given  to  an 
antient  pluluaopliical  sect.  It  ^vas  so  dcsi;.ruated  from  tlu; 
ciri-iiinslance  of  its  founder,  Ariktotle,  being  ui-custonicd  to 
deliver  his  doctrines  while  walking  in  the  grove  of  the  Lyceuin 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens.  (For  an  aecouttt  of  the  Itfe  and 
worksof  this  philosopher, soo  Aiustotlk.)  There tt  irareely 
any  department  of  human  Unowlotlge  of  wliieh  ihe  writings 
of  ArisiDtlc  do  nut  trcti.  It  v,(ii;!il  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
thisartii  lc  t« give  ii  lull  detail  ol"  lits  opinions.  Such  of  them 
only  as  characterised  the  school  whicli  ho  originated  can  be 
referred  to,  and  even  these  must  be  briefly  nutued.  They 
have  it  lntiiiii  chiclly  to  his  general  physical  and  inctaphy- 
lical  principles.  To  bia  ajstem  of  lo^ic,  with  the  addittona 
subsequently  made  to  it  hy  his  discijiles,  it  is  onnecessarf 
particuUu ly  to  ailvcrt.  [Oiujanon.] 

From  the  obscunly  wliii  h  ;iti;u-hi's  to  the  wrilin;;^ of  Ari!*- 
totle,  occasioned  hs  the  nioi-.  uhu  li  Lave  crept  into  tlicin, 
the  alwtrusencss  of  the  topics  wliicti  he  discusses,  and  the 
InwUy  and  eonciseneaa  of  W style,  it  is  somewhat  ditlicult 
toaieertain  with  preeition  what  his  opinions  rcully  were. 
Pnrvions  to  his  time  it  was  eommonly  supposid  by  those  n-bo 
had  speculated  rflspi'i-tintj  tin-  uiiciii  of  ilie  mnvi-i.-i.',  thai 
th«rc  is  an  elcnial  substuiicc  tVotn  vvhich  bud<i;s  I'.vu  made, 
and  on  which  forms  urc  impres-vcd,  and  to  which  i;uine 
of  matter  was  assigned.  This  matter  was  understood  to  have 
been  always  in  motion,  to  eLiUi<ist  of  indefinitely  small  par- 
tiolei,  and  to  have  been  collected  and  tniilcd  in  bodies  by 
the  agency  of  an  intelligent  principle.  It  w«s  further  sup- 
posed that  the  orisinal  pnrlicles  had  certain  properties  by 
which  they  differeu  fmm  e.ich  other,  and  by  which  the  con- 
tiniituiii  'ifihc  hodii-j  \i  liiili  ihuv  coinp  )>ed  was  determined. 
Kuipcduck*  and  others  tauyiu  ilmi  there  are  four  primary 
cleniL-iits,  which  are  the  bases  of  all  corporeal  form-*;  Annx- 
ogoras  and  his  followcrH  maintained  that  bodies  exactly  re- 
present tlic  form  of  each  of  their  Ci^nttltuent  particles; 
while  Plato  Itcid  that  ec^i  ntial  forma  hare  an  actual  exist- 
ence in  the  divinity,  and  that  by  the  union  of  these  with 
mailer  the  form.itiuii  of  bodies  is  t  ffi  rtcd. 

Rujcctini;  all  tlu-Kc  thuoiies,  An-ktotJe  assumed  tlic  undc- 
ri\iMl  and  indepeixlent  exi-sleiice  of  two  opposite  principles. 
But  siMi  i^  such  priiu^iples  by  tlieir  conlrariuty  would  destroy 
each  other,  ihc  existence  of  a  llnid  was  requisite.  These 
he  conceived  lo  b~  mailer,  form,  and  privation,  the  Brst  two 
bfiue  ihcconalituent  nrtoeiples  of  things,  and  lh«  laat  bmag 
acctaeiually  coimeetea  with  them.  The  fint  luaUer  was 


imagined  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  all  qaa1!tie<,  to  eiiit 

]X)tcnlially,  and  to  be  tho  suljji'cl  in  wLi  li  f  r;s:.,  .ire  rnadc 
to  inhere.  Foira  be  e\i"lumi.d  Lg  thf  essence  of  a  ilnr.i 
or  that  which  constitutes  it  what  it  is.  How  the  Grit  matte: 
and  form  were  brought  into  union  so  as  to  produce  bodies 
does  not  appear ;  unless  tialore,  tba  meaning  of  wblch  tena, 
as  employed  by  Aristotle,  it  i«  not  caay  i«  appnlMnd.  ao- 
compltsbet  the  union. 

Ari't.iiti-  d;--,iint;iiislicd  raTisps  into  the  material,  thefomt:!, 
lheellicicnt,and  the  tinal ;  the  first  being  thai  of  \rhich  thmt's 
are  made,  llio  second  that  by  which  they  aic  whnt  they  arv. 
the  third  that  by  the  ogcncy  of  which  any  thing  is  produced, 
and  the  last  the  design  of  its  pruductioo.  Having  thus  pr> 
vided  for  the  exiateiice  itf  substaneaa  generally,  Aristotle 
divides  them  into  three  elasaes ;  the  eternal,  as  the  heavens; 
the  in-rii>Ii;il)Ic,  as  the  bodies  of  oil  iin.ils ;  ai.:I  tlic  iuimn;.  ■ 
nature,  or  pitiuc  mover,  as  it  «a!>  ulhc:iwi;e  called.  3 
prime  mover,  which  occupies  the  place  of  God  in  his  syst^'iu. 
was  considered  to  be  an  elemal*  incorjwreal,  and  siropl* 
inlelligence.  and  the  orlgioal  aoorcc  of  all  inolion,  b<-in; 
itself  immoved.  lit  agency  extended  directly  to  the  fit« 
cvlertia)  sphere,  and  tnedtaiely  through  aimtlur  {nferior  in- 
I(d1i:^ctift's  to  th>-  lower  spbi-res,  and  by  them  to  the  rniv^ 
ut  iaige,  TiR*  ui'idc  in  which  iL  opciate<l  to  the  pruUu'  Lt^l 
of  motion  •■Lcnis  to  have  resembled  that  by  which  the  T> 
llliousof  the  human  »>ul  l  i  .*"  r.^c  lo  niu.scular  action. 

Benaible  bodies  li\  Acd  Ir.  Ai  i-:tutlo  into  simple  ir  j 
cemponnd;  simple  bodies  being  those  elements  which  nnilt 
from  the  combination  of  primary  matter  and  fbrm.  »ai 
compound  bodii  s  tli  i-c-  which  ]iroceed  front  elementary  c  >'.2- 
bniationA.  In  buJies  thus  diStincuished  there  arc  certsu 
active  and  passive  qualities,  which  c*)nslili;'.e  their  spec  ie 
dilTirencc,  and  by  which  they  mutually  tend  to  ti-aoisf^  tK 
each  other  into  their  own  nature.  In  consequence  of  the 
act  ion  of  the  first  mover,  whether  direct  ot  indirect,  on  malMr, 
there  is  a  eoniinual  eueeession  of  dissolution  and  reprodo^ 
tion  ;  reproduction  taking  place  when  the  essence  of  a  bxJj 
is  entirely  rlumged,  and  only  an  augmentation  or  diminut.>:a 
wh» Ml  Its  art  idental  qualities  uii<U  ri;o  mutation. 

.Such  IS  an  ini|>erfect  sketch  of  Ai  istolle's  jjeneral  doci.-ir.e 
of  physics.  His  opinions  resp  rl.iit;  man  may  l>e  shc-tly 
summed  up.  The  principles  of  the  soul  and  of  animal  Life 
he  thought  to  be  identical,  giving  them  tho  eoramoa  desi^ 
nation  of  entelecheia  Uvr*Xi x'ta ).  ur  perfect  energy.  The 
faculties  of  the  soul  be  considered  lo  bo,  the  nutntlve,  bf 
which  life  is  produced  niul  )ircMrveil ;  tliL'  •-<  iisitivc.  by 
which  we  pertcive  and  feel;  uud  i^ie  laiiuiial,  by  wiiicL  *i 
understand.  Tho  seiuilivo  faculty  takes  c«>gnizance  of  Cv- 
ternal  objens  by  meons  of  iia  organs,  which  are  adapted  t» 
produce  the  various  aeiualions  of  tii^ht,  hearing.  &c.  Tbe 
senses  laoaive  forms  eraeniible  species  in  the  same  maitov 
w  wax  receives  the  impression  of  a  teal.  Fancy  is  the  pet- 
copJion  which  roidls  fiuni  tlio  iiinn.Muaic  operation  tf  xlne 
senses;  while  niruioiA  i-t  di.rivi;d  fioui  f<iiicy,  and  is  iht 
cflci  i  of  iuia,fs  tunned  in  tiie  soul  by  the  senses.  The  i:.- 
tellectual  or  rational  faculty  is  of  two  kinds,  either  acti\e  «c 
passive.  Pas-ive  intellect  receives  the  form  of  thing's,  aod 
is  the  sent  of  species.  Active  intellect  is  either  simple  or 
eoinplex  -  simple  when  it  engages  in  therlose  apprcUeatioa 
ol'  ii.s  oliject;  complex  when  it  conibii  :e>  sinij.Ie  e  loceptuii 
sii  as  to  en'^nder  belief.  Intellectual  atiiuu  is  iliemvi-cil 
when  a  contemplates  what  is  simply  true  or  false,  and  pri> 
tical  witeii  It  determines  what  is  guoil  or  evd,  and  thus  ^:ve; 
rise  to  viditions. 

Whether  Aristotle  believed  ia  the  immortality  of  the  awl 
or  not,  hat  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  Prom  lis  notun 
that  tlic  sijuI  is  a  iw^ver  <'"-.li'riiaIlv  t;an'tni!ted  into  tlx- 
body.  It  has  been  iuferred  that  he  lield  it  to  be  moital. Aud 
that  It  eea-ed  to  hsTB •  iBpaiatfl axistenco bAst  tbodiasv 
lution  of  the  body. 

ArislotlaliBehqol  in  thel^um  was  continued  f>r  nboat 
twelve  yeaiik  In  eonaequence  of  the  hostility  uf  ni»  eiie> 
roie»,  who  accused  bim  of  propagatine  impious  tenets,  be 
retired. soon  after  the  deatli  of  Alexander,  to  (Jhalois,  wWe 
he  died.  Before  withdrawing  ruun  hi!»  public  labours  h  <v 
over  he  appointed  Tlieophrostu.s  of  Eiesus  in  Ix;sbos.  Iit> 
successor  in  tlio  cliair.  Tlie  oi^iiiions  of  Thcophiasiuf 
diflercd  in  some  respects  from  those  of  Aristotle,  but  ha 
tau^'Utwilh  groat  success,  and  was  alleitdwl  by  about  tw* 
thousand  scholars.  He  was  followed  euitseeutively  by  Surslea 
of  Lamptacus,  Lycon,  or  Glycon  of  Troas,  Anston  of  Ccos, 
and  Critolaus  the  Lyciao.  With  Diudurus  of  Tyre.  wb« 
came  immediaiely  aHor  Critolausb  tbo  nnintcmipced  6ue- 
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cission  of  the  Peripatetic  scbool  terminated,  about  the 
hundred  and  fortieth  oljiapiad.  Amoog  tbe  euly  folloven 
of  tbe  Stagirlte.  who  did  tiot  fill  the  chair.  w«ra  sersral 

fir.iiKMit  pli-.tosopliers.  The  tno-t  (l]--;iu:;uished  of  these 
woiL'  Dii  iDurclnis.  a  Muisuiuun,  Eu<iciuus  of  Rhodes,  and 
Dtiiicliui.s  I'halorcus. 

TIr-  IVriiKitLtic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Rome  in 
<  rumon  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  philosophy 
b)  lius  embusy  of  Criiolaiu^  Caroeadei,  and  DiogenM.  but 
were  little  known  till  tha  tiuM  of  Sylla.  T)rmnnlon,  an 
eniiiieni  ^raii.ni.irian,  and  Andronicus  Rhodius,  were  the 
first  wliLi  biou;;lit  the  Writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 
pluasius  into  iiiitiic.    The  obNCUiily  of  Ari-tntlc's  wiit- 
iM^s  leaded  much  to  biuder  tlie  success  of  hia  philuM>phy, 
but  it  IWVejrtbe1«M  soon  gained  a  conniderablu  number  of 
siipporleis.  During  the  reign  of  lite  Ctosars,  it  acquired 
all  lis  salient  inOnence;  and  till  tlto  time  of  Aomionius. 
the  preceptor  of  Plutarch,  was  taught  with  great  purity. 
After  that  it  was  divided  into  two  8cet»,  consisting  ro- 
•poclivflv  of  those  who  wished  to  adhere  strictly  to  Aris- 
totle, and  those  who  wore  <hs|io-ied  to  amals;aui;Ho  liis  doc- 
tmies  with  tliusu  uf  luhcr  schnol-.     Julius  Caj^ar  and 
Augustus  patruiiijied  t'ao  Peripatetic  philosophy.  Under 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claodini,  its  adherents,  in  common 
with  thoie  itf  otluer  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obligod  to 
silent  on  tbo  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  This 
was  tlu'  casi.'  also  during;  tiie  greater  part  of  the  rcii^n  of 
Ncr.'.  altliuu^h  (lurtiiL;  tlie  carl)  pait  of  it  philosophy  was 
(n.iiiri'  1.    ThL'  chi^f  i'onpjietics  iii  tlie  first  century  of  thu 
i{  >inan  eiopirc  were  Sosigencs  of  Egypt,  who  w  roto  a  com- 
I :i<  niaryon  Aristotle's  treatise  De  Casio,  Bocihus  of  SidoQ* 
alto  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  having  been  his  fellov^ 
rtudeat  in  tbe  Ari8toielhi&  pbiloeopby,  wA  Nieolaus  of  Da^ 
mnscus  in  Syria. 

Atnmonius  the  Peripatetic  made  great  exertions  to  cx- 
end  I  lie  authority  of  Aristotle;  but  about  bis  time  the 
I'lalonists  began  to  study  his  writings,  and  prepared  the 
my  fur  the  establishment  uf  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under 
Immoaitts  Sacoas*  who  flourished  about  a  century  sub>e- 
luent  to  Ammonias  the  Peripatetic.  Even  after  this  period 
lowovcr  sorao  were  still  found  who  adhered  exeltuively  to 
Vristotle.  Tlie  most  celebrated  of  these  was  Alexander  of 
\phrodisias,  who  was  a  public  professor  of  the  Peripatetic 
hiiosophy,  under  Scptiintus  Severus,  in  Alexandria  or  in 
Ithcns.  Many  of  the  Eclectic  Aristotelians  w  rote  commcn- 
irii.'s  on  his  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.  Tlie 
rincipal  of  these  writers  were  Tbemistius,  who  flourished 
uri ng  the  reigns  of  Consttotius  and  Theodusios  the  Great ; 
•lympiodorus,  who  lived  aboata  eentarylater;  and  Bim- 
itcius  Cilix,  in  tin;  time  of  the  ctnpcror  Justinian. 
After  tins  p*  r.nl,  plulasujihy  in  general  languished.  But 
tli.il  mixture  of  anticnl  opinions  w  illi  thcoUi^u-.il  dogmas 
hich  cunst  iluted  the  nlulosouhy  of  the  middle  age,  thesystem 
'  Aristotle  undoubtedly  predominated.  About  the  twelfth 
-ntuiy  it  had  many  adnerents  among  the  Sarseens  and 
rws,  |varticularly  in  Spain;  and  at  tne  same  neriod  also 
1  _;'  :i  to  bo  diligently  studied,  though  not  without  much 
p  .  :i  ion,  uuiontj  the  ecclesiastics  of  tne  Christian  church. 
It  of  this  latter  tnrcurastanrv;  gradually  arose  the  Scholastic 
lilosopliy,  which  took  its  lone  and  complexion  from  the 
'itings  of  Aristolle.  and  which  coiitinuLd  long  to  perplex 
a  minds  of  men  with  its  frivolous  though  subtile  specula- 
•n^.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  received  a  severe  shock 
t  lie  Reformation,  but  it  survived  tho  (all  of  the  Scholastic 
•titi).  IF  is  opinions  were  patronised  by  tbe  Roman  Cbthulic 
jr>  !i.  <in  account  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing 
certain  duciriiKS  of  faith;  and  although  Luther  and 
lera  of  the  lli  i'>Finur3  determiuedlv  opposed  them.  Ihey 
r«  maintained  by  such  men  as  Melancthon,  who  hiin- 
f  common  ted  or.  '.c-itain  portions  of  the  works  of  the 
igtrife.  Many  individuab  diatingnisbed  for  their  genius 
r  learn ini?  exerted  themselves  to  revive  the  Peripatetic 
los..i.Ii\  111  lis  primitive  purity,  nor  did  it  cease  to  have 
nctoiis  illiistn  )i!s  supporters  until  ibc  time  of  Bacon, 
ilius.  and  I>es  Cartes.  ( Aristot ,  I'hys.  De  Carlo.  De  Gen. 
""orr.  De  A/timii:  Diog.  Laertius;  t'uhric,  lHf>/.  O'raec ; 
Ivvcjrih's  ////'//.  i>y*l-  ;  Brucker,  Hitf.  Crit.  Phil.) 
'KRI'PU.£iiV,  the  Greek  word  for  circumference;  a 
1  anpHcfl  both  to  rectilinear  and  eurviUnear  flgures. 
V.  R I  PN  EUMONY.  [Lcwos.  Dissases  ofJ 
KItl  PI  F.RAL.  or  PERI'PTEROS.  [TKMPtK  ] 
KItl'.SCII  (who've  shadows  move  round).  In  tliovc  lati- 
•s  which  arc  high  enough  to  have  the  sun  for  twouty-Iuur 


houn  tofether,  the  shadows  make  complete  revolutiontf 
wbcnea  tna  inhabitantB  may  be  called  Periscii  (nifNaimw). 

PERfSTRRA.  [CoLtmrnoje,  vol.  vii..  p.  375] 

PKRISTKRl'N/T-.    [Cdi.i-Minn.K.  vol.  v.i.,  p..'i:4  l 

PERISTU'MIANS,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  family  of 
fliivialile  o|ior(nilati  1  Ti achelipoils  ((last ropods  of  Cuvier 
and  naturalists),  breathing  water,  coiisisliiig  of  the  genera 
J'uJmlii,  Paliidiiui,  ami  AmiulLtria. 

M.  Deshaycs  {latU  edit,  qf  Lamarck)  obaorves  that  though 
founded  on  natural  cbaraetets.  the  family  of  Pmttomim$ 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of  authors.  Cuvtefi 
he  remarks  in  continuation,  referred  Valralit  and  Pntudina, 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Regno  .Animal,'  to  his  t;r.  .it 
genus  Turlfo;  and  though  he  icco;4n..sc"l  the  analogy  of  ino 
AmpullarifT  with  the  Puludinee,  he  did  not  tl-.c  less  plaro 
them  in  his  genus  Conchylium*  near  the  Phasianella,  M. 
Desbayes  thus  continues: — 'Do  F^russac,  so  often  an 
imitator  of  Cuvier  in  the  classification  of  shells,  has  imi- 
tated him  here;  and  M.  de  Blainville  himself,  rcstinr;  on 
anatomical  observations,  diflers  but  little,  in  his'Tn  atiso 
on  Malacology,'  from  the  opinion  of  ihe  latter.  Ncvcrihe- 
lesa  if  we  tnni  to  what  M.  de  Hlainville  savs  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ampullaricc  and  the  Paludiiite  in  the  '  Diciionnairo 
dcs  Sciences  Naturclles,*  we  shall  there  find  his  opinions 
opposed  to  his  ebssiflaUion.  M.  de  Blainville  in  fact,  who 
had  made  a  dtsseetion  of  AmjmUaria^  finds  the  greatest 
analoey  between  the  nnimaU  of  tlii-.  ponns  and  those  of 
I'lilu'.iina.  If  then  classillcatioiis  arc  intended  to  approxi- 
ni.iic  f  .rins  uliicli  ro-emhlo  each  other,  why  place  the  Att" 
puilana  and  the  I^iludinte  in  two  distinct  families T  *' 

.*In  tha  BOGond  edition  of  tbe  *  R^o  Animal,'  Cuvier  has 
more  noaily  ajpproximated  tbe  three  genexa  of  ihe  Ikmily  of 
tbe  Bmttom&mt,  comprehending allthree in  his  TVvehoid 
Pectinihranrhiii)i<<  Since  the  analmniral  \\i  rk  nn  the 
AmvuUurifC,  by  M.  de  Blainville,  M.  Qimy,  in  the  zn  ilogr 
of  the  '  Voyage  of  the  Astrolabe.'  has  t;;\en  his  r'.  ations 
on  a  large  species,  and  we  can  now  compare  Iho  organixa- 
t  ion  of  the  Ampullaritp  with  that  of  tbe  Aftwfc'mr, on  wheaa 
anatomy  Cuvier  published  a  mamoir.' 

H.  Iwshayes  tlien  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  himself 
been  able  to  add  to  tho  observations  already  known  sumo 
interesting  facts  on  the  organization  of  the  Ampulhrifc. 
If,  says  he,  we  consider  the  shells  and  the  opercula  wl.ich 
close  them,  we  find  an  indisputable  analoijy  between  iliein, 
an  analogy  so  great  in  Home  spei  ies  that  one  even  doubts  t(» 
which  of  the  two  genera  they  ought  to  beloni;.  I'hc  aiiinilies 
(rapports)  of  Xhe  Amjmllarite  waAPaludiiuv  are  then,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  M.  Desbayiis,  inoonto^bly  established ;  and 
these  afllnitiea,  lie  odds,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  seems  in 
possible  to  him  to  separate  the  i;e;uM:i.  The  l\ih'at(p  havu 
also,  he  thinks,  very  great  aiiinilu  s  wuh  the  J\tludinte,hoin 
which  thev  are  nevertheless  dis.inguished  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  animal  carries  its  l,nuirh'ui. 

If.  says  M.  Deshayes,  in  coni  Iu  Ill^  bis  observations  on 
this  family,  the  additions  with  which  science  has  been  en* 
riched  since  the  works  of  Lamarck,  have  eonllrmed  his 
fiiiiily  of  Peri  tomians,  it  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether 
the  laniily  itself  should  not  change  its  situation.  It  is  evi- 
dent thai  tho  genera  u  hu  ll  it  lonlaius  cIuslIv  approach 
those  of  tho  family  of  the  Turbos  ;  n  wool  !  theiefore  be 
proper  to  place  tho  iVm/owiiuns  i;^  the  lu  i^iil;  uriiood  of 
the  Turbiaai^uu,  and  to  arrange  them  near  itic  family  of 
Iho  KertUK«an»,  which  bos  certainly  loss  direct  alliiutiea 
with  the  Turbo  family.  It  mav  be  perceived  that  in  n 
linear  classification  like  that  which  must  necessarily  bo 
followed  in  a  woik,  it  is  inipovsjble  to  expro-s  exactly  the 
ailimtics,  souielitues  complicaleil,  of  the  tan.ilies  of  the 
same  great  group.  To  set  forlli  these  aininlies,  we  know, 
says  M.  Desuaye>,  but  one  method,  that  of  a  classiGcatioii 
with  lateral  or  parallel  branches;  and  it  is  particularly  in 
tho  group  of  BKlmUtrmAiatat  where  the  genera  and 
species  are  so  nomenni%  and  the  shell  has  tne  aperture 
entire,  that  the  neoesoity  of  n  better  arrangement  fbrccs 
it«eU  on  the  attention.  .  ... 

H.  Rong^  in  bis  *lf  onnti,*  places  /Wiidlfmiat  (he  head  of 

.  Cyelaitmm,  aod  Pmm0$ta  b  vf""*)  l>«- 
nna.'  ari-i  i<  plaefd  WXt  to  Pktltlturtlil.  aoH 

fotlow.-il         JirMd.  T»i>-i.'  Hii'nlliimiienlaiidrrliiifkBilyorTyKikuMn. 

t  in  M.  0«  liltiut  il1>''»  '  M  iniii-l  a.-  I;i  MaUroUif^.'  AmfnttUnn  U  |<1ifml  la 
1^  l^l^gsqf  J£l/,^jutfiMnrf.  Iti'to  > '-n  I'/.niriKi  H  i  ami //(/I'n'ia.  I'ririitii  n  i\ 
PtthHtm  ■rrnni^^l  in  U>r  f.imily  or  Cn^mlumti ;  tlie  Ont  of  lha  Ij't  uamnl^ 
rvn»rti  hetwrro  M.ti'iut  mad  Cj/duUmma:  nil  falaMnn,  whioh  Iwyl" 
C'nmi/.'mi",  MMrn   luUly  aAOt Cflltllt^^  TkS 

fBOceed  \ho  Crtcvtlvmtt. 


•  laOHs^alaatsdWoB  of  0>» 

eblKntaterf.  aad  tliol*  fkhuta  U'Ai 

tmten  r.i/'.:fit  »n'l  Uflorinn.  Am 
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the  genera  forming  the  Turbines  of  F^russar.  the  first  family 
of  tlii;  Prrlinilnaiii  hitil't.  I'alrnta  is  also  arranged  in  the 
same  futiiily  between  MtisHus  and  Nalicn.  Amfmllarin  is 
placed  in  the  second  family  (the  Trochoidet  of  Cuvicr),  bc- 
tvreen  Xerita  and  Janthina. 

Tbu  late  Rev.  Latwlowu  Quilding  makes  his  family  Am- 
fMlUiriado!  con^i^t  of  ihe  genera  Puludina,  Piichyatotna, 
Am/'utlaria,  and  CeraUxies. 

Mr.  Swainson,  in  hin  nt  vvly  published  treatise  on  '  Mala- 
rology"  {Caliiiiet  Cycloperdia.  lt*40),  ro<luoes  the  Ampul- 
laiiiifP  10  a  subfamily  of  the  Turhidip.  and  this  subfamily 
comprehends  the  fulluwing  genera  and  subgenera :  yalntta, 
AinpuHarut  (with  the  subgenera  Pachytubra,*  LariHes 
( l^nistes),  and  Cerati>des),  Paludiita  (wiih  the  sub^^encra 
PaluMiui  and  Neiiiulura),  and  Mi'ladnmu*.  The  Ampul- 
lartiUB  are  iianicU  lately  succeeded  by  the  Melaman<». 

Valvata.  (MuHer.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  a  very  distinct  head 

[irolon'4ed  into  a  Siirt  of  widened  proboscis  ;  tentacles  very 
ong.  subcylindrical,  slightly  curving  outwards,  very  much 
approximated  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  extremity ;  eyes 
se^Hlle  at  the  posterior  side  of  their  base;  foot  bilobale  an- 
teriorly; branchitc  lonjj,  pectiniform,  more  or  less  capable 
of  being  cxserlcd  out  of  the  cavity,  which  is  largely  open,  and 
provided  at  the  right  of  its  inferior  edge  with  a  lung  ap- 
penrlage  simulating  a  third  tentacle;  mule  organ  retiring 
within  ihc  respiratory  cavity. 

S/tell  discoid  or  conoid,  umbilicateil.  the  whorls  rounded 
and  distinct,  the  upex  mamroillaled;  aperture  ruundor  nearly 
round,  its  borders  united  and  trenchuiit. 

Operculum  horny,  round ;  its  elements  concentric  and 
circular. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  disposed  to  regard  I'ulmlaiua  subgeniu 
of  Paludina. 


ViilTBia  pii^innUi,  with  iti  fltell.  empiaf.' 
a,  natural  liju.'  j  b,  polurKmL 

Gengraphicttl  Dixtrihution  nfth>'  Genut. — This  {!enus  op- 
pears  to  have  been  found  as  yet  in  Europe  and  North  Ame- 
rica only.  M.  Ueshayes,  in  liis  Tobies,  makes  the  number 
of  livin)^  species  four,  and  names  Vtdvata  pitcinalis  as  the 
only  species  living  and  fo'^sil  (tertiary).  In  his Ixst  edition  of 
L:imarck  the  number  of  recent  species  recorded  is  six. 

Example,  I'ulvala  pincinalis. 

Dencnplion. — Shell  conoid,  globose,  subtrochiform,  um- 
bilicatcd,  white;  whorls  four  or  five  ;  apex  of  the  .spine  ob- 

tU!>C. 

Lnctiiih/,  «.y-<?.— This  little  shell,  which  has  four  complete 
whotU,  without  including  tlie  apex,  inliabits  rivulets  and 
ponds  in  England  and  Frat.ce,  and  is,  iu  all  probability,  to 
be  found  in  Europe  generally. 


VatvRt  1  j>i-.ciiiiiU<. 

IT.  uli.-ll.  natiirnl         h.r,  mi«,Miiri.i|  ;  r/.  up.-ieulam  eDlar(»li  r,  glutinoiu 

Paludina.  (Lam.) 
Generic  Character. — .Animal  furnished  with  a  probosci- 
diforin  head;  mouth  toothless,  but  containing  a  small  lin- 
gual bristly  mass;  tentacles  conic,  elongateil,  contractile; 
eyw  at  iho  external  base  of  the  tentacles;  foot  oval,  with  a 
marginal  furrow  at  its  anterior  i)art ;  male  organ  verv  large, 
swelling  up  the  right  tentacle,  whence  it  comes  forth  fr<im 
an  orilWe  situated  near  its  Ijase;  unus  at  the  extremity  of  a 
small  tube  in  Uie  llooring  (plancher)  of  the  respiratory 
cavily.  '  ■' 


«.!,!"MW^£^^rfJ^J''  *^'»""  i'tMft-mt  of  Guiiaiog.  on  tho 


Shell  furnished  with  nn  cpidermi?,  conoiil,  htring 
whorls  of  Ihe  spide  roumk"!.  and  the  a\v\  manimitbtdj 
aperture  rounded,  uval,  angular  at  the  summil,  the  boiilet* 
united  and  trenchant. 

Ofterculum  horny,  its  elements  concentric,  wilhitijaaai 
cxcentrio. 


Taludlna  pamila.  iBiuul  niwl  •h«ll  ma(Ul«iL 

u,  tiklv  view  ;  i,  ircB  Trum  ulM\e.   ^(juiflia^  ) 

Lamarck  states  that  the  Paludina,  many  speciwof  ibtk 
have  been  confounded  with  the  Cyetottomata,  BulniM 
Turbine*,  inhabit  fresh  waters  almost  generslly.  but  sw 
live  also  in  brackish  and  even  in  quite  salt  *«tm  Tit 
breathe  water  only,  like  the  T'o/m^ir.  with  which  thetiir* 
a  great  athnity  ;  but  their  brancliiiD  are  internal,  u^ikf 
are  further  distinguished  from  that  genus  by  the  form rfcw 
apei  turo,  which  is  rather  longer  than  it  is  «ide,  bcintaci- 
fled  by  the  last  whorl,  which  presents  an  angle  at  iu  tuKKl 
Their  habits  he  defrcrihes  as  being  very  nearly  ihrttufik 
Lymnetr,  like  which  the  Palivtin/p  inay  be  often  ■■(n- 
gressins^  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  foot  uprormoit 

M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  ctlilion  of  Lanmrrk.  ttBsU 
that  Linnsous  knew  the  most  common  species  of  /kUu 
and  referred  it  to  his  indigested  genus  of  llelitti.wAtV^ 
name  of  Helix  vivipara.  Miillcr  withdrew  the  fiwra  f.ta 
the  genus  Helix,  and,  believing  that  he  saw  itilEcientilS- 
nities  between  it  and  the  Neritx,  united  both  gcnmunis 
the  latter  name.  Lamarck  rectified  the  errors  of  fcnw 
zoologists,  gave  the  genus  its  proiwr  place,  and  cbr«Uis«i 
it  clearly;  in  this  he  was  aiiled  by  the  anatomical  rtMUrlia 
which  C'uvier  bestowed  upon  the  large  species  of  fl»Wi« 
belonging  to  our  fVesh  waters.  M.  Etesliayes  gixnn  ••"''^ 
serve  that  the  shells  of  the  Riludina  arc  gencfiBj  ie!-'"'*' 
oval-globosc,  rarely  elongated,  and  subturriculile;llK';"' 
ture,  with  a  c miplete  peristome,  is  always  modiHt^  •) 
penultimate  whorl,  ana  terminate  posteriorly  bjr » B. f"< 
less  sharp  angle.  If  a  fhlitdina  be  placed  peni*r.<ij;uiir'. 
it  will  soon  be  perceived  that  the  plane  of  the  spcriift 
entirely  parallel  to  that  of  the  longitudinal  axis. 
operculum,  generally  delicate,  sometimes  thicker  »ai  ^■^ 
calcareous,  closes  the  shell  exactly, and  is  very  Jisliff 
that  of  the  Turbines  and  Cyclostomaia ;  it  diffo««l«'^* 
that  of  the  Littorinee. 

This  operculum  is  not  formed  spirally;  the  '""^Ij 
Buliecntral,  and  its  growth  is  efliictcd  by  lamnisc  supff"* 
to  its  circumforenee.  '  , 

Geographical  TMstribution  qf  the  Genui.—'t\» 
widely  spread.    Species  have  been  found  in  EuropfcJ* 
Africa,  and  America.    The  European  spcicssre*" 
habitants  of  temperate  climates.    M.  Do.«liav« 
that  the  greatest  number  of  the  species  l;ve  in  fresk''^''^ 
and  that  they  are  met  with  in  a  great  numhtr  uf 
calities  on  the  earth's  surface.    They  apiKjar  nev<^!>'''^ 
to  be  more  cuminon  in  the  northern  than  in  Ibe  suui-^ 
hemisphere;  but  perhaps,  as  M.  I)e*hayes  rumirU 
diiTorcnco  may  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  ob>er<»'*'* 
Some  small  species,  he  odds,  live  in  brackish  waters. 
they  are  found  in  great  abundance. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  /WuJ/«<f  §1""'^/^ 
Tables  of  M.  Deshayes  is  twenty-five,  and  of  th«a« 
dimv Achatina,  unicolor.Oiiid  impura  {tentacuhtc),^^'. 
OS  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).    In  the 
marck,  the  number  is  twenty-one  only,  but  this 
mark,  Paludinte  Genicula  and  Magni/ca,  Conrad, 
instance,  omitted.* 

Example,  Ihludina  vivtpara  «•  u  «* 

Dexcriplion.—  ^hcW  venlricose-conoid,  thin,  disr^'^.k 
very  delicately  ktriated  longitudinally,  greenish  b««> 

•  Mr.  l.n.tA  PliiUdelptiU.  who  hai  aiMnl  »  maeh  lo  out 
l>rnm'liorualural  lii«:.»iy.  tinn  |Milili>luHl  .anil  Bguml  cullerUtrM  ^ 
•("•"-i--"  iM..y  1,  l>nt.4m<M  liaufrwrja,  kjaljn,  S^til^ 

mmU4a,  imlHia,  aJiU  AteUmiama. 
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brown-red  oljsolete  transverse  bands ;  five  turgSdly-rounded 
wborU,  the  sutures  strongly  marked. 

Locality,  — Frcsii  waters,  rivers,  and  ponds  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  &c. 


Palculiiui  TiTipsn.  (  FcmaU.) 

«,  Shell  of  M  wlull,  with  j'ouDg  ihelli  in  it ;  6.  opore  A'tm  ;  C  ynra^'  ihdl 
U-lura  rxrluiioa. 

The  Rcnus  N^malura,  Benson,  arrans^d  by  Mr.  Suainttoii 
as  a  subgenus  of  Paludiiia,  is  thus  ch:lra^teri^C'l. 

Shell  thin,  nearly  oval,  somewhat  cumpressvd  from  back 
to  frunt;  whorls  feiv  and  rounded,  spire  acute,  last  wiiurl 
largest  but  contracted  near  the  aporturo ;  aperture  small, 
oblique,  rounded  anteriorly ;  peritrerae  continuous  iuid  thui; 
operculum  spiral,  horny,  and  with  few  volutions.  Mr. 
Sowerby  has  described  two  recent  and  one  fossil  s|>e(*ieii,  all 
three  very  minute,  in  the  Magazine  <\f  Natural  Hittory, 
new  series. 

Ampullaria.  (Lamarck.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  globular  or  planorbiforra ; 
foot  large,  delicate,  and  subquadranjjuhir,  largely  truncated 
atitcriurly.  Head  flattened,  terminated  anteriorly  by  a  pair 
of  conical  buccal  tentacula;  two  great  subulate  lentacula 
nearly  as  long  as  the  foot,  supporting  at  their  base  oculifer- 
ous  peduncles,  sometimes  separated  throughout  their  length. 
No  jaws,  but  a  lingual  bristled  ribbon.  A  respiratory  cmial 
formed  by  the  mantle,  but  not  leaving  any  trace  on  the  shell. 
Branchial  cavity  of  great  size,  largely  open  anteriorly,  and 
nlioso  upper  wall  is  doubled  so  as  to  form  a  great  aquiferous 
sac.    (Deshayes,  principally.) 

Shell  furnished  with  an  epidermis,  generally  not  stout, 
but  globular,  vcntricosc,  and  umbilicatcd  ;  spire  very  short, 
tlio  lust  whorl  much  larger  than  all  the  others  put  togellicr; 
aperture  oval,  rather  longer  than  it  is  wide,  borders  united, 
the  right  lip  trenchant* 

Operculum  horny  or  shelly,  rarely  calcareous,  rather  deli- 
rate,  cora|>oscd  of  concentric  elements,  the  ape.\  submargiiial 
aud  inferior. 


AraTMiHsrU  <tiit>Iii.  aninml  In  1K»  ihftl  rrecplnf.  (OalMlnf.)  a,  opnrnlnvt 
^tli0  riKht  siiibuD  i  r,  iha  ltd  aphoa. 

*  la  yem^  rprri««,  A.  piI»tM«  fut  esusple  tit*  BMrgip  u(  th«  aperture  iJ 
iWk  and  srouTvd 


M.  Deshayes  (last  edition  of  Lamareh),  observes  that  all 

the  opcrculatc<l  lluviatile  shells  were  arranged  by  Miiller  in 
his  genus  Nerila.  Liiinsous  confounded  some  uf  them  with 
the  Helices,  and  under  these  two  generic  denominatiotis 


AranolUiia  duliia,  •tiowioc  the  lower  Mt  of  tlu  (uoi,  ke.  (OiUmiod.)  TIm 
uiimal  ia  rap(<»eul<nl  oa  atcrDaliag  to  ihr  iiirf«cc  of  llic  «al«r  to  tiirailia,  and 
H  lib  Ik*  n*|ilrmtory  »i|>hon  rxwrtotl :  a,  the  oprrcnlura ;  b,  the  richt  tiphoa ;  r, 


Animal  and  »HrlI  nf  OrrtitodM  fii«eia(ii«.  (Onildln?.")  Atrp-iIInrfi  Crimii 
AheUi,  84>»rrtiy.  (fJiiiMioff.)  1.  tlie  antmnl  rtrrpins;  2.  »»•  animal  in* 
unplne  pmilion ;  n,  opernilitm:  b,  thi>  risdt  niphon :  c,  tr»i'iijU>ry  iripliuD  , 
3.  IkuI,  tcotacula,  eyrs  at  tb«ir  haao,  and  cenirol  alas. 
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were  then  imlir  nii  il  tli<-  sumll  number  o(  Amyullariet  \ 
knomi  to  tli  -  niiilini^.  ISruguiirc  afierwards  rcino%ctl 
Ibe  siMciet  inta  bU  genus  Bolimu*,  and  LBinarck  then 
(HitaUislied  the  genu*  under  tlw  name  which  H  at  present 
ic  ai  s,  without  however  any  knowledge  of  the  animal,  and 
the  rihst  nco  of  thU  inforraation  led  him  to  comprehend  un- 
der Ills  pt'ir.ii  many  1'm>>i1  spocii-s  which  ha\o  not  its  cha- 
racters. *  At  present,'  coalutuc*  M.  Deshayes,  '  when  the 
animal  is  known,  and  in  ronsequenro  of  the  peculiarity  of 
i(a  orgaaintion  many  have  been  brouxbt  alive  into  EaroM 
we  haw  pretentad  to  ua  the  tnaans  or  eompletinfi;  the  em* 
racters  of  tl;e  gr^nus  and  of  rendering  it  more  natural  by  the 
rejection  ol  ;di  '.he  spccicn  whit  h  do  not  inrlude  ail  the  cha- 
r.ic'i.T'*,  or  in  :i<l(liii{j  those  wliich  have  been  <l.-tr.luiir:l 
among  oilier  genera.  Thus  it  is,  as  we  have  already  hatl 
occasiun  to  utnerre,  that  tlie  P/annrbh  Cornu  Arietis,  pro- 
vided with  aaopereuJami  and  the  animal  of  which  has  been 
flguredt  belonga,  in  (calily,  to  the  genus  AmjmUaria,  We 
are  at  a  loss  therefore  for  the  maiivo  which  could  determine 
Mr.  Guilding  to  form  the  genus  Centtndes  on  this  shell, 
when  lie  lia<l  llie  o;ii"trlunily  <'!" <Min]>aniiL'  Iho  niiini.il  \^ith 
that  of  Ainpu/laria  f^lobosn,  nniinuls  in  which  it  is  imponisi- 
ble,  judging  from  the  figures  which  Mr.  Goildiog  htnadf 
has  given,  to  perceive  generic  diffietencea.' 

Befofe  we  follow  M.  Dethayei,  as  we|neaentl7  shall,  into 
an  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  ori;anization  of  this  remark- 
able genus,  il  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  acutene&s 
of  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  who  first  pointed  out,  vuiii  all  due 
deference  to  I^marck,  the  true  place  of  the  Hanoi  in*  Cornu 
Arieliv  of  that  zoologist,  and  placed  it  among  the  Ampul- 
lariof,  in  its  true  position.  {Genera^  Na  4.)  For  this  ho 
was  sharply  censuied  by  Mr.  Swatnaon,  in  his  interesting 
Zoological  IlluttraHoiu  (title  *  AmpuUaria  Globosa,*  d1. 
119).  Specimens  however  soon  came  to  hand  with  tne 
(iIKTiniluro,  thus  dos:ru)Mi^  ihc  iiriiKsjial  ground  of  Mr. 
hiwaitison's  severe  critict!>a),  anil  the  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal soon  extin)Tui&hed  all  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowcrby's  opinion.  (See  further,  Limnkakh  ( Pbnor- 
bis),  vol.  xiil,  p.  49fl.)  We  deem  it  necessary  to  call  die  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  this,  that  he  may  not  be  misled  by 
the  observations  of  a  zoologist  so  justly  distinguished  as  Mr. 
SwainsDn  ;  itidoi-il,  lie  himself,  liy  the  )iiwili.iii  \sliii-h  he  lias 
ossicncd  to  (V/k/  vA*  tu  Im  lately  published  ticatis^j  un 
'  Malacology,'  *  vii  lually  negatives  his  former  judgment. 

AmpulUtricv  have  been,  as  has  been  before  hinted,  brouc;ht 
to  EuroiKi  alive.  The  first,  we  believe^  was  sent  to  Paris 
by  M.  CailUud  from  the  Nile.  That  naturalist,  duhng 
his  voyage  to  Hetoe,  collected  several  Egyptian  MoHusea, 
vliicli  he  distriln;t( (1  i^'iT.L'n.nisly  miiun'^  cijlliri'tcirs.  One 
coriespondent  harl  hww  anxuu.^  fjr  the  lluvialtle  moiluisks 
fi-uiKl  m  iliu  Nile.  'I'lie  i'l  isou  employed  to  collect  these, 
after  harir;:r  gathered  a  lury;o  quantity  of  river  mollusca. 
among  which  were  some  living  Ampullarier,  put  them  all 
into  a  box  of  bian  (son).  This  box  was  delayed  en  its  road 
hy  the  operation  of  the  quarantine  laws  fi>r  four  months, 
iLinl  wlieii  it  icaclici!  M.  Cailland,  was  in  ^wrh  a  stuii',  fr  un 
the  (iutret'actiuu  of  the  greater  pnrl  "f  lUauunal  cLUi'.eiils, 
that  he  hastened  to  l!n()\\  the  wIidIc  into  the  wain.  Tu  his 
no  small  surprise  he  found,  a  few  hours  after,  tlu-  );:iMicr 
part  of  the  Ampullaricp,  which  had  l>con  i^hut  up  with  tins 
wasa  of  putrefaction,  ouietly  craeping  abou^  upon  the  mud. 
He  gave  many  iadtviauals  to  M.  Deshayes,  who  hept  them 
alive  from  four  to  five  months.  The  latter  zoologist  remarks 
that,  since  that  communieuauu,  Mr.  Suweiby.  in  the  Zoolo- 
gica/ 7'>urrwT/, and M.Quoy, in  iheZoohgy  of  the  A^lrulahe, 
have  given  the  figures  of  many  other  species  ol"  AmpuUarice, 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  alive  to  Europe.  We 
know  of  no  other  figures  of  AmfmUaria  in  the  *  Zoologi* 
cal  Journal*  than  these  illustrative  of  the  Rev.  Luisdown 

Ouil(iinf;'s  pnper  nhnve  copied. 

On  the  2  Mh  oT  Oi  tuhcr,  1 83 3, Mr. Cuming,  so  well  known 
for  \\w  ^n-a!  aiMiti>uis  hIikIi  ho  has  contributed  to  our 
ktiowlcilge  of  the  <MoUui»ca  by  his  ooUectiuns  from  the  west, 
and  who  is  now  employed  in  the  MUM  laudable  piir>iiit  in 
the  east,  brought  to  Mr.  Braderip  a  apocimea  of  Aa^MiUaria 
ffMima,  expremtng  his  opinion  that  it  night  be  alive.  Mr. 
Broderip  immediately  placed  the  specimen  in  a  deep  di»h 
with  some  earth  at  the  hottom,  which  was  covered  with  New 
River  water,  and  set  it  before  the  fire.  On  the  J'/,h  li  i 
animal  gave  no  sign;  but  on  the  .loth  it  came  tbrlh  aii<l 
•oon  showed  tokens  of  vigorous  life.  It  was  afiorwaids 
nmoved  into  a  globular  glaaa  vase,  suoh  aa  ia  used  lor  gold 


nnd  silver  flsb,  wilb  a  good  layer  of  cartli  si  ibtem 
Tin-  water  ari'l  earth  were  changed  perijdica'.l),  laii  tb^^ 
mal  continued  to  live  in  appareotly  good  hoiiili  fjt  iv^,, 
weekly  Its  death  was  promimy  oerasio&sd  by  the 
of  resisting  the  low  temperature  of  the  long  coli  imu'i 
night.s  where  there  were  no  stoves,  in  short  nothing  bwaal 
till'  ordiimry  llres  vf  n  (I'.veliiiiii-hoiise.  T!vj  ^;  '  tlDetis^ 
in  the  museum  of  the  Huyal  College  of  SurgCMiu. 

M.  Deshayes  proceeds  to  observe  that  it  beesiseiatlje.' 
of  ioquirv  Itow  aquatic  aaimala,  unable  to  m^n,  cuqi '/ 
means  or  a  pectinated  branchia,  could  remiin  >lnv«>  V*i 
out  of  the  clement  apparently  necessary  to  their  eiii'  i/, 
Nearly  all  the  persons,  he  remark*,  who  occup,d 2 
SL-hi.'>  With  this  ]'h(.-n  inieiion,  thjiiL;bt  that  tin;  juini  - 
rctinug  into  Its  oheil  carried  with  it  a  certain  qiuii:i}« 
water,  which  could  not  escape  owins^  to  theretcntintfik 
operculum,  which  closes  the  apertura  with  great  cUiiM 
Others  thought  that  the  humid  air eairied  upon  tbihudi 
was  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  respiratory  action.  '  W;  .  ; 
to  ktiow,'  continues  M.  Det'ha;  es,  *  whether  there  vrtrr 
thing  in  the  structuie  vi'  the  nniiual  \*lii<:li  Lijuldev.  n 
the  singularily,  wo  soon  pen  eivnl  that  the  upper  vfji;  ii  .  ; 
branchial  cavity  was  doubled,  ami  f  u  med  a  great 
aperture  of  which  was  placed  backwards, above  liu onf&ii 
the  branchim.  Plunged  in  the  water,  the  mad  iati 
pouch  constantly  filleil  with  the  ambient  lifpl  x  i  e 
retiring  into  its  shell  and  shutting  itself  up  undirr  ii-  >r- 
culum,  this  bag  still  remains  nUurl  r::  ii.i 

furnishes  the  noccii^ary  main  lalsi  i'ur  the  fuuct.on  of? 
tion.    Evcrylhinj;  Ka  ls  us  to  believe  that  lhi»i>i! 
cause  which  permits  the  Ampuilaria,  peetioibnK. 
aquatic  animals,  to  remain  a  long  time  outoflbenKrf^ 
out  perishing,  and  this  explains  aUo  how  it  bt{i]KBiilD 
certain  lakes  which  are  annually  dry,  AmpullanamCn'i 
lobe  found.  When  the grt/ at  ln-ats ai  pniurh  aa^l  !bri[  .:- 
themseUcs  info  the  mud  or  sand,  tbcy  pit*me 
branchial  sacs  the  quantity  of  water  aecMMyfttlh'J 
during  the  whole  time  of  drought.' 

This  ia  one  of  those  bcantifut  provisioiiselwit  will* 
naturalist  cveiywfaera.  The  tropical  torrent  sod 
yield  to  the  dry  season  and  burnin;,'  sun.bul  lie.^ni'Jaii 
secure  in  the  possession  of  his  water  bag,  c;in  ■  1  ^' 
the  camel  ui  the  desert,  to  wail  till  lUe  ranis 'afJ--  -'!^ 
supply,  and  again  fill  the  parched  channel. 

Geographical  Ditlrihulion  qf  /AeGenw.— 'Hanvt^iK 
lakes  of  warm  climates.    Species,  some  of  tbcio  ^rn \Jt 
M.  (ha/anemii,  A.  I'rceus,  and  A.  G^at,  kt  '^"'f 
have  been  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  AmericB,eip^>^ !  ' 
southern  porli -n  nfihc  latter.    Olivier  (/'ly"^"''^"^ 
pire  Othomnn,  4cc.)  states  th  n  cme  i<«  fouml  lu  b^'"" 
reotis,  in  company  with  niannc  slu  lls,  l  i;;      In  i*''^ 
ceed  in  obtainint;  the  living  annnol.   Mr.  U.  B  S  : 
hesitates  to  admit  into  the  genus  another  reverie  s*'^ 
called  by  Olivier  A.  cahmta^  abundant  ia  a  mi^-^^'-y^ 
river,  but  which,  taya  Mr.  Sowerby,  if  we  may  l^'^'^^j'l 
his  icpresentation,  has  a  honiy  iipiv  ulnni. 
tlieiel'i-rf>  rather  be  ronsiderpil  as  a  Piihidtiyi.        .  . 

The  Rev.  LatiMlnvii  Cnuldirg  ilividt,  hu  pe"""*^ 
Mtnma.  the  second  of  ins  faaiiiy  A>»>puilan"ltf,  !''^' 
being  the  first,  into  two  sections.    The  genus  a 
terised  aa  being  furnished  with  a  thick.  maKtnai'*' 
often  vilh  a  channelled  lip ;  the  opoeulun  ilrnqf* 

§  1. 

Utubilicus  small :  shell jglobote. 
Tills  section  eomprehends  An^nUlanmsM^^'''^ 
and  punciicuialaot  Swaiusoik 

Umbilioiia  evaoflsceat 
This  seetkm  eonauta  of  only  one  speeis 

tT««<ii  orf^v«ain>i>ii  .  .J, 

Mr.  Guil<iin<;'ii  peniis  Ainpuliana  is  ehsiStWiJ'' ^ 
hnvin^'  il  simple  thai  lip  and  »  Iwoy  Opst*"!""* * 

divided  into  three  seclioiis. 

Li- 
sbon f;!obose;  umbilicua  eovparatinly  l*^!^  j 

lata,  tordida,  hiUolkm,  tf^  ^ 


Amptdlancc  /mc, 
leueo$ioma  of  SwaioaDO. 


$2. 


Shell  obi  ni; ;  umbilicus  compatatiwly 
AmpuUaria  oUon^a  of  Swainson. 

Shell  globoM;  atpartare  natrawed;  uBbilicn*  ««J  '^'^ 
■oAdaep;  columella  obntotoi 

i^iyui^co  L/y  Google 
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Ampultaria  efiaaot Svaimon.  llr. Gnililing  i<«  of  opi- 
nioa  that  thit  spacies  forms  the  transition  through  Cera- 
toiet  to  the  PtanorHdie,  and  that  it  is  probably  more  allied 
to  that  genus  than  to  AmpuUaria. 

The  genus  Ceratodet  or  the  last-named  author  is  charnc- 
lori><.'(l  its  having  a  simple  lip  ;  a  horny  opcrruluru  ;  a  iliscuVil 
ilioli ;  a  very  large  and  deep  umbilicus,  and  an  evanc»c'ciit 
culiiinella.  The  I'ulc  species  givtn  by  him  Is  Ctntodtt 
Cornu  Arietis  above  ciipiod. 
Mr.Swainsuu  thus  defines  the  genus  Ampultarhf — Shell 
rarely  discoid,  turbinate;  spire vmr abort;  aperturo 
oblong,  pointed  above,  rounded  hciow.  The  same  author 
chatacicrisi's  ihu  four  sijl'^'oiic-ni  as  f  ■I'.ows : — 

.Impui/arin,  L-;ini.  Oiitfr  lip  iliiu  ;  operculum  luriiv. 
ExJKUpii-.  AtnpuUKi' ill /as  iiila  ol'  Lamarck. 

Pur/wlalra*  Outer  lip  ihitkciied  ;  cperculura  bhelly. 
Example,  P.  Globosa,  S\v. 

lan'ttcs,*  Montf.  Shell  revorscd ;  tlie  body-whoii  vea- 
friru<e  only  in  the  middle;  outer  lip  Eencrally  thin.  Ek- 
tiniv-  -.  L  iiiUcx^  Gitinaiaea,  Sotrarby^a  * Mamial,'  £  319. 
I'  M.iUu-oliigv,'  l«  lo.) 

Tiio  numlicr  of  rt.ccnt  ^.pccits  rocordotl  hy  M.  Deshayo^ 
in  hii  Tables  is  twenty- four:  in  tlu:  lastudttiou  uf  LAmarck 
die  numbers  given  aretwenty-^even,  including  AmptdtoritB 
awfUma  vnA/rasilu^  of  which  we  ahall  preaentl;^  have  oeMf 
aion  to  speak  more  at  large.  Neither  Mr.  Swainson's  .^m- 
ptilhria  gt'ihmi,  C:>i>t;ii  i  Kin.;"s  AmpuUaria  Cumingii,  nor 
Mr.  Idea's  Ainj.itlU.na  Pfufia/ni,  appears  among  thcMj  species. 
Mr.  .S«ain.-»on  gi\es  II>  Itx  Auijmlacea,  var.,  Gmolin,  as  a 
synonyaa  of  hi»  ./.  gliSom.  but  the  former  stands  as  a 
■>)n>inym§ae A.  fiisriata.  Lam  ,  i;i  the  last  edition  of  the 
Aiiimaux  tfou  Vertkbret.  Mr.  Swaioson  considers  it  dis- 
tinct, and  nuotes  the  deaeription  and  figure  of  Chemnitz, 
"  ho,  like  other  authors,  considered  it  a  variety  of  HcHt  Am- 
liillacea.  The  rivers  of  India  are  given  as  ibe  locality,  by 
Mr.  Swaioson. 


Ampidbltte  |!lu*>oci :  Ibo  .npnziurr  cIcikcm]  by  Um  opMMlm. 

Some  of  those  AmpuflarifP,  or  Ajt/rJe  Smiih,  as  Ihejr  have 

Deon  railed  l)y  cciUcctors  ar^-  of  lartresizc.  a<  wo  hnvo  already 
»tat< td  ;  and  some  i<f  these  arc  fi^uicd  in  Li»tcr,  Citciunila, 
and  Spin:  there  are  duo  specimens,  sjuio  ftom  Mr.  firede- 
rip's  coliecliODf  in  the  liriti!>h  Museum. 

Arapullacera.  (Qnoy.) 

Tho  Ampufhirift  avelUina  of  Lmmck  was  found-^d  on 
S'erila  Ntt  r  orrUmia  of  ("liomniiz,  and  was  placed  by 
nrii;'ui<?re  nm'ing  hi^  litiU  li.  I.annrck  stales  that  it  was 
•aid  to  come  from  New  Zealand.  He  ubMnves  that  it  is 
fltiTiatile,  and  not  marine,  as  Bragnit^rc  supposed  it  to  bo. 
ronsidering  the  atstoof  inlbrmatiott  when  Lamarck  wrote, 
no  hitter  position  eooKI  faava  been  assigned  to  tbeahell 
Ihan  that  in  winch  he  placed  it.  M.  Qur.y  however.  hnvin{r 
had  an  opportunity  of  observincr  the  animals  of  ihcBo-callcd 
AmpuUarifP  arellumt  nnt] /r.ii:i/is  alive,  fouml,  to  his  great  . 
"urprisc,  that  tlicv  presented  none  of  tho  chanicters  of  tho  ' 
■impullajia'.  Upon  further  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  the 
ma'omv  of  tlic<c  nnimala  constiluted  a  particular  type. 

The '  following  anaiomieal  deCails  ate  givan  by  M. 
yuov . — 

The  fool  is  lara-c,  transverse,  yellowuh.  and  separated  by  a 
"nrrovr  fix>m  the  Ik  Mil,  "  liii  'i  li  w  the  form  of  a  howl  (ohapron) 
itrided  into  two  rounded  Ijbes,  deprived  of  tentacles,  and 
wpporlinz  two  very  small  sessile  eye*  on  a  line  yellow 
Itound.  Behind  is  a  collar  rather  well-formed  by  the  bor- 
aerof  the  mantle,  which  only  leaves  a  round  hole  at  the 
nght  vide  for  the  entranea  of  the  air,  and  oiara  a  little  more 

♦       willlfart  tr 'to.'  La..i.l<.V:  ao<l  Om  !•»  ifi^  i*  TAOiUht 
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outwards  the  apartaie  of  the  anus  upon  a]mjeotiiig  bifbr- 
catod  pedicle,  as  in  A^riaii^  Midat.  Ibaae  parts,  as  well 
as  those  which  the  ahell  Udea,  are  of  a  deep  brown. 

The  pulmonary  cavity  is  larpe,  and  carries  upon  its  tluur 
(plancbcr)  a  large  follicular  depuratory  origan,  li.e  aperture 
of  which  is  readily  seen  on  a  very  short  anterior  pwlicle:  tho 
heart  is  bclinid  it,  and  lhroUi,'h  the  black  pigment  with 
wliii-h  the  lloor  is  covered,  a  hu^,  vein  is  pertcp-ible. 
which  comes  from  the  collar  and  goes  olooE  bj^the  sid^^pf 
the  rectum  After  having  lifted  the  partition  wBieh  aayft- 
letes  the  abdomen,  the  tesopbagus  was  found  covered  by  .Ivo 
linear  aalivary  glands  fixed  by  their  e.xtremitics.  The  sto- 
maoh  is  not  di»tinct,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  into  a  (globular 
gianrd  (which  is  muscular  and  nacreous,  like  that  of  a  bird), 
containir.f;  in  it-*  nuerior  four  small  drpressions  or  fosscis;. 
The  intestine  which  comes  out  of  this  guzard,  after  having 
received  the  canals  of  the  liTer,  which  envelopes  it,  termi- 
nates by  the  rectum  without  any  apparent  circumvolutiona. 
The  mouth  is  small  and  membranous.  More  externally  In 
seen  tho  cvritin;^  organ  opcnint;  near  the  ri|,;ht  eye,  in  tlio 
j'lace  where  mi^'lit  In'  the  tt  iitacleof  the  same  side.  Behind 
It  is  a  prolraclur  muscle  and  a  lonj;  tortuous  canal.  M. 
Quoy  states  that  these  parts  are  so  delicate,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  satis^  himself  whether  this  canal  is  consequent 
and  continuoua  with  a  aimilar  one  which  is  much  longar, 
and  envelopes  the  testicle,  which  ia  placed  near  the  gflisaid. 
At  the  rii;ht  of  the  intromissivo  origan  is  the  uterus,  very 
convex  backwards,  where  it  receives  the  oviduct,  which 
comes  creeping  alon^  from  the  evarioin,  which  etttatfaepOB> 
terior  part  of  the  tortuosity. 

'  Thus,'  says  M.  Quoy,  •  we  bare  a  mollusk  bfetfUwair 
although  it  livea  in  pools,  poaMasing  the  two  aeiea  nnuaidt 
but  being,  nolwithstandine,  an  insuAeient  hermaphrDdite. 
It  is  apathic,  and  comes  hut  lillle  out  of  its  shell,  into 
which  it  retires  vc  17  far  upon  the  sl!,dite>i  tuuch.  Wo 
found  it  sunk  in  tlie  muddy  s.ind,  uu'Ili-  s  inu-  inches  of 
saltish  water,  with  its  apurlurc  full  of  oarlli.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  hi  New  Zealand,  where  it  ia  laigely  eaian 
by  the  natives.' 

Generic  Character. — Animal  spiral,  globular,  eoirwx; 
tho  foot  short,  quadrilateral,  mi  l  with  a  marginal  anterior 
ftirrow.  Head  large,  flalteiu  «1,  nntchcd  into  two  rounded 
I'ibes  supp<)r(in;»  two  sessile  eyes,  without  the  appearance  of 
tentacle*.  Pidraonaiy  cavity  limited  anteriorly  by  a  collar, 
and  having  its  aperture  at  the  right  bolder.  Houth  nei^* 
branouB.    Both  sexes  united. 

Shell  rather  thick,  ^iohnlar,  vcntricoso,  deeply  umbili- 
eated,  aperture  round  or  oblique,  with  the  bard«n  united; 
apire  short,  hut  projeeting. ' 

Oprrnt'irii  horny,  delicate,  but  little  tpira^'iOttMlnifB 
with  a  heel  or  i)r>ici  iion.  (Quoy.) 

M.  Oeshayes  :uli.p;s  tiiis  <^>-v.v.i.  which  he  thinks  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been  for  a  long  time  disco* 
vcrc'l.  '  It  oIEns  in  fiiet,*  says  ho.  '  an  entirely  novel  com- 
hinatian  of  an  atfoatie  anhnal  palmonoted  and  operculated, 
and  fills  up  a  laenna.  It  K  with  relbrenee  to  the  iKpiaAt 
jMilmoimtiJ.vrhat  the  Helicinte  are  with  reference  to  tne 
terri-striaJ  pulmimata:  Amptittaeera,  then,  will  constitute  in 
the  ^y^l('m  not  only  n  ncnus  but  a  famdy,  which  ou^^ht  to 
he  placftl  at  the  end  ol'  that  of  the  a(pMlic  pnlmcnala  with- 
out an  operculum.' 

Mr.  Swainson  {Treatise  on  Malncnl'-iry,  ISiO)  changes 
the  name  to  Tfialfirera.  as  not  lialile.  like  Am]  ullurrra,  to 
he  confounded  with  AmmUlaritu  Ho  thinks  that  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  it  h  allied  both  totheopereuhited  Putitd' 
hram  hinni  by  its  shell  and  its  Inl  i'  t,  and  tO  the pnfano- 
nar\  llu\i:ili'.e  LiniU'iririrt'  by  it''  annual. 

Till'  only  specie*  known  are  Ainjuif/urrra  arelhma,  Quoy 
(Ampuiltiria  aveflaiKi,  Lam.);  and  Apii/larrra  /ras^ilit, 
Quoy  {AtupuJlaria  fragilis,  I^im.).    M.  Deshaycs  refers  to 

9',  9.  in  Mr.  G.  B.  'Sewerbv's  plAe  of  Mudinw  {.Gtnera, 
0.  xli.1  flnr  the  Iaat>namea  apeeiaa. 

Kossit.  PBIUatOKtANS. 

r'r//fvi'a.— Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  lie  hns  never 
met  witli  any  other  fossil  species  than  those  of  a  very  recei.t 
lacustrine  formation  lu  Canada,  and  another  in  a  volcanio 
stone  from  Attteigne,  vbidi  he  baa  flguied  hi  bia  Gentm, 
No.  xli. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  hisThbles,  notices  only  one  nasil  speciaa 
(tertiary).    In  his  last  edition  of  Lamanll  be  icearda  t\ro, 
V(Ur<it(f  tnultifnmUt  and  ttriata;  the  iiat  ftnn  the  neigh-  Jgtr^ 
bourhood  of  Badau  near  Viaanak  the  Moond  fton  CbIUI^^F^ 
near  Catania.  _  ^^^^^ 
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Paliulina. — Mr.  G.  B.  Su\v<  iliy  stales  that  Ihc  fossil 
species  alwund  in  a  Ihin  lioil  immeJiutely  above  the  fjc-li- 
water  bed  at  Headen  Uill,  and  also  ia  tiic  I'ctwurtli 
marble. 

M.  Deshayes  remarks  tliat  the  number  of  species  found 
in  a  fossil  ^tate  i.<i  con>idorublc.  Those  on  vltich  no  doubt 
can  be  thmwn  bulon^  to  the  tertiary  liwls,  and  are  particu- 
larly abundant  ill  the  f'roh-waicr  foriualiuns.  Some  species, 
heobaerrea,  are  quuted  from  the  secondary  strata,  but  they 
ai«^  in  bts  opinion,  doubtful,  it  being  postible  to  lefer  the 
casta  on  which  they  have  been  estaUiehed  as  touch  to  the 
genus  Turh'i  to  the  ^:;emi-^  P.iht<{itia.  Many  species,  he 
adds,  have  lieeii  l  utiluunded  with  tlie  r'yr'ov/vwi/^/ and  the 
Biilimi,in\{  their  eMreiiio  ahinvlaiic<;  iii  ;he  places  whore 
they  are  met  with  docs  n^it  permit  the  belief  that  they  are 
terrestrial  shells;  and  as  tlioy  have  beside^  the  greater  part 
of  the  characters  of  the  PaludinePtVL.  Deshayes  has  referred 
them  to  this  genus,  in  his  work  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the 
environs  of  I'aris. 

Tlie  nuiiilii  r  of  fossil  species  re<'ordcd  by  the  last-named 
■ntlior  in  his  Tables  is  forty-one  (tertiary  ).  Thisuamber. 
■s  regardft  fus«il  species  only,  is  reduced  to  thirteon  in  bis 
last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Btlitiihta  ririjHira  is  noted  in  Mr.  Mantcll's  '  Tabular 
Arran^icnicut  of  tlio  Orj;anic  Ileniains  of  the  County  of 
8uB«ex'  {Cent.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.,  Jnd  ser.es),  as  oecurrint^  in 
the  Weald  rlay  and  the  Tilgatc  beds,  and  Put.  ehngata 
from  the  latter  locality.  Both  are  also  recorded  from  the 
Ashburnham  beds  (lower  division  of  the  Hastings  deposits). 

Mudinte  eorimfera,  ehn^ata,  Jbmorum,  suttexieniiis, 
and  '  two  or  more  s.pce:es,  probably  new,'  appear  in  Pr. 
Filton's  list,  in  his  valuable  paper  'On  the  Strata  below  liie 
Chalk' (Geo/.  Trans.,  vol.  iv..  '2nd  series). 

AmptUtariiu—Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  states  that  he  is  not 
certain  that  any  fbssS  species  of  this  genus  exists :  sevsral, 
he  adds,  are  mentioned  by  Lamarck,  in  the  '  Annales  du 
Museum,'  among  the  fossil  shells  of  the  environs  of  Paris; 
others,  which  are  thought  to  be  t^i'iiiiine,  are  fnuml  m  lliu 
Loudon  clay  ui  llurdwell,  and  in  the  mixed  stratum  betwecu 
the  two  fresh-water  bads  at  Hsadan  Hill*  in  tha  Isle  of 
WichU  {Genera.) 

M.  Doshaycs  is  of  opinion  that  many  fbsifl  species  ^iven 
OS  A'n/fr<r,  ought  to  find  a  pl.ieo  atunn^  the  .impullariro ; 
whiUl  others,  such  as  Amptillariu  (ii  ellanxi,  for  example, 
ou)(ht  to  constitute  a  new  (;enus,  or  should  be  referred  to 
the  NuUcee,  whose  characters  they  possess.  '  If,'  says  M. 
Dssbayes,  *  we  compare  the  shells  of  the  AmpuUaria  with 
those  of  the  Natic/e,  we  perceive  difTercnccs,  not  only  be- 
cause in  the  NaUea  the  shell  is  polished  and  without  an 
epidermis,  but  also  because  the  iiiciileiu  c  of  llie  a])erture  on 
the  lungituduial  axis  is  different  in  the  two  genera.  Never- 
theless we  must  not  attach  too  great  impoitanoe  to  tliis  cha- 
raoter,  for  we  have  actually  berora  us  a  mseias  of  Natica 
fh>m  *  Terre-Neuve,'  which  M.  Petit  de  fa  Sansiaye  sent 

lis  :  it  lias  the  form  of  an  Amjiulhiria,  its  shell  is  deheate, 
and  has  un  e|)i<krinis,  its  umbilicus  is  without  u  callosity, 
and,  notwithstandintr  its  horny  operculum,  is  entirely  that 
of  the  N<ilir(p.  The  animal  iiiielf  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  oiiier  Nnticec,  except  in  the  amplitude  of  tba  foot, 
and  in  the  mantle.* 

M.  I>eshaycs  goes  on  to  state  that  up  to  the  time  when 
he  wrote  (lb.t»)  there  have  hardly  been  found  any  fos>il 
species  of  Ainjiullaria  about  which  there  is  not  some  <loiiht. 
Those  shells  whieii  he  has  retained  in  the  genus,  from  the 
ohaiacUir  of  the  aperture  and  the  amaU  thickness  of  the 
shell,  sue.  he  says,  never  met  with  excapt  in  marina  forma- 
tions, and  one  may  alwavs  sus[)cet  tiiat  the  animals  whieh 
produced  them  were  iiillcreiit  f'l  .mi  tlmse  o{  ihu  Anii/uUitrifp 
projierly  so  called.  As  these  spi\  ii>  have  the  cliaracters 
of  AmpnUariiB,  and  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
annloffy  of  the  animals,  we  are  ubhged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  eharaeters  of  the  shells  and  to  determine  from  thom 
alona.  But  a  little  time  since,  he  remarks,  the  belief  was 
gananl  that  fossil  Aviiullurite  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
tartiary  beds :  but  iC  is  now  known  that  tins  genus  occurs 
through  all  the  '  terrains  de  sediment,'  for  Mr.  Sowevby  has 
TConrded  a  fine  species  in  the  transition  beds,  and  M.  Dcs- 
bsyes  says  that  he  knows  many  others  in  the  oolitte  series, 
and  even  in  the  lower  chalk,    [^t.ast  edition  d/  iMmark.) 

The  number  of  fossil  species  recorded  by  M.  Deshayus  in 
his  Tables  is  fotutLeu  (ttrtuu}).  In  tbis  last  ^M^^tion  of 
Lsmarck  tho  number  is  sixlcuni 

Tba  genua  occuia  ia  tbo  listof  the fiMsils  of  I««er  Stycfaii 


given  by  Professor  Sodg;^vi<  k  ami  Mr.  MurAiion,  m  t, 
valuable  paper  'On  the  Structure  of  the  Euitrn 
(<Jeol  TraiiH.,  vol.  iii.,  second  sehesX  and  ia  lb.)iatfi 
'Tabular  Arrangement  of  tbs  Oigsnie  Bemniflrh 
County  of  Sussex'  (ibid.). 

In  tne  last-mentioned  catalogue  AmpuUaria  t^s, 
sigaretif'i  are  n  iled  from  the  blue  clay  of  Brvkthiami 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Boenor.  Tkin 
also  occurs  with  a  ?  in  the  list  from  Ills  cUkm^sl 
Ampul laria  eanalieuta  is  recorded  in  thsHaiMti 
occurring  in  the  gault,  or  Polkstone  mail 

I'ERISTO'MIUM,  in  mosses,  i,  tho  ring  or  !;■> 
bristles  or  teeth  which  are  seated  iramediitelj  bfl:?  j 
operculum,  and  close  up  the  ontke  nl  uk  '••.tA-xnnA.  T:i 
organ  is  highly  hygromctrical,  and  u  supposed  iiui»:« 
disponing  the  spores,  or  seed- like  particles  bjthx^Ki 
plants  are  propagstad.  Professor  LindkyiapiJtftifa^ 
of  the  pcristomium  as  incomplete  lesvet. 

.PERITONE'UM  is  the  membrane  by  whifli  tkn  i 
the  abdominal  cavity-  are  lined,  and  all  the  abdgeait 
gans  are  covered.  The  name  is  also  soiuetiaics  }iffd\ 
the  cavity  itself.  The  arrangement  of  Um  pehMnsi  i 
every  rcspeet  similar  to  thi^  of  other  fsnw  aerin 
[Mi  mhrankI,  except  that  at  the  extrenrity  ■•f!^.- " 
tube  it  communicates  with  the  mucous  s-.uiub.i-,  ■ 
tube,  and  thus  is  indirectly  exiiosed  t'l  (XUTiii i 
is  the  peritoneum,  and  the  epitlielmm  cover^r.^  cna 
gives  to  all  the  organs  w  ithin  the  abdomen  t)i«)i(U 
shining  surfaces,  and  which  by  its  dnplicalim  Mail 
mesentery,  omentum,  and  other  folds  by  wWtlllsasai 
are  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the  wall  of  :  :  3«, 
and   through   which   their  ve»scU  jiass.  [Mis.  jT, 

Dm  I  NTVM  ] 

PEIUTONll'IS  is  an  inflammation  of  tb«|ea« 
It  may  exist  either  as  an  aente  or  as  a  ehronfe  mm  w 

chief  symptoms  of  the  acute  form  arc  pain,  ini|^lt 
tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  accompnied  siA 
fie(|uetit  small  and  bard  pulse.    The  pain  in  pf'  ""'*-' 
usually  much  more  severe  than  that  ofany  otlxt  cX'ii- 
tory  dnease  of  the  intestines  or  other  abdosiini 
is  acute  and  ettlting,  and  nomorimm  oecoi* 
it  is  generally  diflhsed.  but  oeauBOoelly  it  iiilB*<«w 
to  a  single  part  of  tho  abdomen  ;  but  its  moitieaBi^ 
character  is  that  it  is  greatly  increased  bypiw*'"™ 
in  a  severe  case  tho  patient  cannot  support  wiw^  ^' 
weight  of  the  bed-dothes,  but  lies  on  his  back  ' 
drawn  up,  and  biaatbes  quickly  and  light!} .  d<itk: 
phragm  as  little  as  jiossible.  so  as  to  avoid  ^^f^^^ '  ^ 
pressure  would  excite  in  the  inflamed  part*. 
cases  of  peritonitis  are  usually,  but  by  nu  ' """"rji 
constipated;  commonly  also  there  arc  prcMnt 
luiting.  and  hiccup,  and  almost  alwav*  cxca'i" ' 
prostration  of  strength.  If  not  checked  m  lU 
peritonitis  usually  terminates  fctally  in  ftwnj"  ^'  ^ 

the  patient  becoming  mure  and  more depl«s*<'«^^y 
symptoms  regularly  inci-easin;;  till  within  » 
death,  when  the  pain  commuiily ceases,  nnd  a  <i««r  _^ 
provement  in  many  of  the  other  signs  of  im  ""-^ 

i 


place 


The  usual  morbid  effwts  of  peritoaiti*  »» ^ 


serum  with  lymph  or  pus  into  the  ^^^^ ^^gm 

and  adhesions  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of 
wuhuiit.    After  death  from  acute  pt'ntomUs.  w 


the  abdomen  and  the  surfaces  of  the  organ* 
affected,  are  found  thickened,  swollen,  and  nKoiv  ^  ^ 
with  blotdies  of  dilated  blood-wMels,  ^^'^j...*^ 

firmly  adhering  togslber  ])y  the  lymph 

twccn  them,  and  which,  if  the  patient  "*''*'*^|Bi3 

length  of  time,  becomes  vascular,  and  '"^"^Vjljs* 
usual  tissue  of  adhesions  or  false  nicuilraoi-*- 

The  causes  of  peritonitis  are  vanoui.   ^'^^  ^ ,  jr 

inflammations,  it  may  occur  after  cspwu'*  ^a-*^* 
other  common  excitants  of  disease;  ''^na'*'''"^ 
produced  by  injuries  of  tbo  peritoneum.  **■  , 
loped  within  tlie  abdomen,  by  the  obsirufiw"  ^^ii 
in  strangulated  hernis.  and  intui«usceptK>°'j^,n0i' 
oonstant  eoniequence,  by  the  »P'«"'*"'/,f„nib««l^ 
adjacent  viscera,  by  heavy  blow*  """^  fr'' 
by  penetrating  wounds  in'tlicted  m  '^P'"'|"^tv>'^*l* 
in  other  circumstances,  by  thepassaj^eol  ^^jsri* 

thecBvily  of  the  abdomen,  and  e*P^^%Laf«»'' 
peBfonrtmBWiOBiduual  itipcaieaf  i^F* 
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taiiicd  witliin  it,  and  the  escape  of  their  content*,  cireiim- 
which  arc  produotire  of  thfl  DiMt  OMTtiinljr  and 
rapidly  fatal  form  of  the  disease. 

From  :lie:$c  causes  acuic  peritonitis  may  occur  at  all 
period*  of  lifo.  but  it  iaor»  (reaoently  BlTeets  imraons  ctib» 
middle  age  than  any  otbers.  Women  in  ehild*bed  are  peeu> 
liarly  liable  to  it.  They  may  be  attai^kcd  citlier  witli  com- 
uivHi  |icritoniti^.  prei^L'ntitig  no  retuatkably  pecuhar  syiun- 
toaii  or  effocls  ;  vr  tlioy  may  have  that  which  ia  especially 
called  puerperal  pertlouitU.  In  case*  of  the  latter  di*ease 
however  the  peritonitix  is  not  always  tbe  most  important 
iunptom,  b-.it  iiui>t  rather  be  rci,'arde<l  merely  as  one  of  the 
'  liiiculents  of  the  peculiar  te^er  by  which  the  patient  is 
iiTcctL-^I,  and  whieli  oftm  asiunMB  ttm  ehanctar  of  an  epi- 
ieniic. 

The  appropriate  treatment  of  peritonitis  consists  in  the 
;ai  ly  employment  of  copious  general  bleedings.  The  quan- 
i<y  of  biuod  abstraetea  must  be  as  great  as  the  patient's 
icalii)  u  ill  permit ;  and  after  one  full  bleeding,  it  is  usually 
I'h  iiiabie  tu  abstract  other  small  quantities  at  intervals  of 
rum  tu»  to  twelve  hours  tsU  the  severity  of  the  disease  is 
listinctly  redueod.  Wlwa  tbi«  has  been  effected,  or  even 
Kiincidently  with  tlie  general  bleedings,  blood  should  be 
liawn  fiurn  ii.''iir  the  seat  of  the  disica.su  by  the  repealed  a]>- 
lu'iitiiJii  uf  ituuieiuus  leeches,  and  hot  fumentntimis  shi  iil  l 
1  tlio  intervals  be  assiduou^ly  applied  to  the  ti.  ()i 

iierual  medicmes  the  most  effectual  is  calouu  l,  of  v,  Inch, 
ftcr  the  first  gienerat  Uesding.  three  or  four  d  <A'  five 
lains  oc  nioret  with  one  or  tve  gmina  of  opium,  should  be 
iven  at  intervals  of  about  fbur  hours,  and  afterwards 
mailer  doses  till  a  s!it:lu  salivation  i*  produced.  During' 
il  the  time  of  the  treatment,  the  lowest  diet  only  should 
ti  allowed,  unless  the  patient  is  evidently  sinking.  lu 
bat  ease,  a»d  generally  m  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
more  nutritious  diet  may  be  given,  but  there  is  perhaps 
)  afTocti on  in  wiii^  ti  i  f  lapses  are  so  liable  to  occur  in  [•mi- 
,  juLiiL-ij  of  iliL'  tally  or  injudicious  use  of  stimulating 
)ud. 

Acute  peritoiuLis  cometiinc«,  after  tiftcen  or  twenty  days', 
jniiauaoee^  aMurocs  nchiumc  farm;  or  the  inflammation 
lay  ftom  itaoovmeneemcnt  be  of  slow  progress.   In  either 
ise  the  symptoms  are  usually  very  obscure ;  the  pain  bcini; 

It  .iliylil  or  diSCovi.  r,ibb'  only  by  considerabU  pn  smre.  aii  l 
iL-  swclliai''  or  irijM.  ii  of  the  abdomen  occurring  oaly  nl  a 
te  pcrioil  .'f  ihi-  liijcase.  Its  more  iroportanl  symptoms 
'e  the  low  fever,  tho  constant  thirst,  the  hectic  llusbings  of 
le  face,  the  emaciation,  languor,  and  regularly  inctensin;; 
bility  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  It  rarely  proves  fatal 
I  afUT  tnaiiy  months  have  elapsed;  and  its  effects  are 
uikI  aftL  T  ik-iih  to  be  thickening  u:i'l  iin  ivn^.-d  deuisity  of 
1  the  pentoticai  coverings  iiicre:ised  vascularity  or  black- 
iSe  of  their  surfaces,  which  in  many  cases  are  beset  with 
^  numbers  of  minute  greyish-while  tubercles,  and  eStt- 
T11B  of  serum  with  lymph  or  pns  wherever  the  adjacent 
-  111-!  till'  not  connected  together  by  the  adhesions.  Thi- 
,aUuciit  uf  chronic  pcriloiiilis  is  usually  unsalisfacttii)  and 

diiubiiui  111  lit  fit.  Local  bleedings  shoidd  be  frequently 
i|duyed,  and  blisters  or  othor  counter-irritants  should  bo 
plied  over  tho  abdomen.  The  diet  shiould  be  light  and 
itritious,  and,  as  often  as  they  seem  neeesiM^,  mild  puigar 
-e.s  may  bo  administered.  Frictions  of  ointments  con- 
.hIul;  mcKMii-y  ur  ii'iliiie  are  al-o  u>i  fnl,  anil  iinlinc  sIkhkiI 

,1  !  Ill  I  111  ^u■I■tH^  uiieriially  w  huu  tli«  paliviit  isi  oi  a  scfila- 
i,  r. .11 -.I itiition. 

i;>£Ri WINKLE,  or  PERBIWIMKLE.  the  vemaeular 
nus  for  the  well  known  species  of  TWio  which  is 

wkctl  nlM  ut  tlic  streets  and  ^old  in  great  quantitie:t,  es- 
cittlly  to  lb'-  jiKoivr  cla-ses.  lii  very  hot  weather  and  the 
uUnoof  the  yi-ar  liu'v  aro  Dllen  iiiiwIi  ilcsDm,..  L'-i»-ciallv  if 
iCtt  be  any  prc(iispo<iition  to  disordctetl  luncuutis  of  the 
doRlinnl  viscera  prevalent.  Instaiicct  have  been  known 
ere  tho  iiitroductMia  of  n  cargo  of  periwmklea  into  a  vil- 
;e  husi  been  followed  by  a  Ibarfbl  amount  of  death  coase- 
ent  iijiou  .iKacks  .similar  tu  eli'ilcra,  if  not  ch<>kra  \t>e\f. 
kmi  iu  inuderaiioa  and  when  in  high  condition,  shfy  do 
t  aeem  to  be  an  unhealthy  food.  The  Linncan  name  for 
i  geous  is  Turbo  iiUorev*.  Pennant  states  tho  belief  of 
I  sfwedish  peas>anls  that  when  those  shells  creep  hii^h  up 
•  rocks,  they  indicate  a  storm  from  the  south,  l.innecus 


is  poiioially  considered  to  bo  vegetable  .mly.  [Tcrbi- 

i'EKIZO'NIUS.  .J.AMES  VOORBROEK, bomatDam 
in  the  province  uf  Croningen.  in  tCdi,  studied  at  Dei'enier 
and  afterwards  at  Ivcyden  under  Gra  vnis.  lie  cliiclly  ap- 
plied himself  to  pliitological  and  historical  studies.  In 
1674  he  was  appointed  rei  tor  of  the  gymnaHum  of  Delft; 
in  1681  he  was  made  professor  of  eloqiiciue  and  history  at 
Franekcr.  In  lfi'J3  ho  removed  to  Lcvdun  as  profc>8or  of 
history  and  the  Greek  language.  Ho  dad  at  Lovden  in 
1715.  Peritonius  was  one  of  the  most  disiinguished  scho- 
lars that  Holland  has  produced.  Ho  publl>^hed  numerous 
dissertation*  on  subjects  of  clahsiral  learning,  and  edition* 
of  (jtu.  (  uriius,  i-f  Dictys  Cretcnsis's  'Trujan  War.'  and  of 
other  Latin  and  Cireck  uullions.  Niceron,inhis  'M^moina,' 
has  given  a  list  of  his  works,  which  however  is  not  com- 
plete. Among  his  more  ini]'ortaiit  works,  the  f  illowmg 
deserve  notice:  1,  '  Aniiuadversiones  Ilistoricse.  i:i  .juibus 
quamplurima  in  prisi  is  Homunan.iu  n  ii,:ii  ijinus  juo  lin- 
gun?  autoribus  uolautur;  niullu  etiain  iliustrantur  atque 
emendantur,* 8vo.,  Amsterdam,  IGSj.  In  this  work  the  au- 
thor compares  many  passages  of  various  historians  relating 
to  particular  events,  and  also  to  other  subjects  of  language, 
ii.ibils,  and  civil  ptdity ;  it  is  a  work  full  of  erudition,  and 
useful  to  classical  bclndars;  'j,  'Do  Usu  atquo  Utilitalo 
(Mieeir  iv  .manaciuo  Luigusc  ;*  3.  '  Rerum  jier  Enropam 
Sieculo  XVI.  gustarura  Comiuentarii  hislohci,'  a  work 
imitated  by  Durand,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury;' 4,  'Disquisilio  de  ProBtorio;'  6.  *  Dissertaiio  de  -Ere 
Oravi ;  5.  *  Dissertatio  de  Morte  Judro fi,  '  Orit^inc^  Ba- 
bybmicf  e'  J{;,'ypliacjp.'  -J  vols.  8\  ■  l,  Li  yikn.  1711;  ;i  work, 
liio  imporiance  of  which  has  been  huperseded  by  the  more 
recent  inve^stigations  into  Egyptian  chronology  andantiqni' 
tie.%.  The 'Opuscule  Minora'  of  Periionios,  consisting  of 
oral  ions  and  dissertations,  were  published  at  L^den  in  1 7«, 
with  a  biography  of  tl.c  author.  FuiKNiias  left  his  MSB, 
to  tho  I.«yden  library. 

PEItJURY,  by  the  (  .ur.m  n  law  of  England,  is  the 
offence  of  falsely  swearing  to  facts  in  a  judicial  proceeding. 
To  cunstituto  this  offence  the  pattymoit  have  been  lawiuUy 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth  by  some  eourt,  jud^  or  officer 
having  competent  nutbority  to  administer  an  oath;  and, 
under  the  o  itb  'r,  rubi  ;ni^!cred,  he  mubt  wilfully  assert  a 
falsehood  in  a  judicial  proeoedintr  respectins  some  fact  ma- 
terial to  thesuWjcet  of  inquiry  in  that  proceiiiing.  In  a  legal 
sense  therefore  the  term  has  a  much  narrower  import  than 
it  has  in  its  popular  acceptation.  It  is  raid  by  Sir  Edward 
&>ke  (3  IfuL,  166)  that  'the  deposition  must  be  direct  and 
absolute,  and  not  ul  f:uia(,  nor  tjcm/  meminit,  nor  nt  crt  dtt, 
Sic;  but  this  di  1  11  lie  Ii  isIm  l:,  li  ii.;  sinrt- exploded ;  and 
it  is  now  clear  thai  u  |)ersoii  may  commit  perjury  by  swear- 
ing that  he  believrs  a  fact  to  be  true  which  he  knows  to  bo 
false.  It  is  immaterial,  with  reference  to  the  offence  of 
perjury,  whether  the  ftlae  statement  has  received  credit  m 
iMt,  or  wlicthcr  any  injury  has  btcn  sustained  by  an  mdi- 
viduiil  m  oonsoquerce  of  it.  Tlio  characteristic  of  this 
iider.ce  then  i  re.  hythe  law  of  England,  is  not  the  violation 
of  the  rehgious  sanction  of  an  oath,  nor  the  wrong  done  (e 
tho  per8<m  or  property  of  another,  but  the  injury  done  to 
the  administration  of  justice  by  false  testimony  or  informa- 
tion in  a  judicial  proceeding.    (Fifth  Report  of  Commts- 

Tlie  hisioiy  of  this  otiencu  in  the  CDmiiion  law  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  history  of  tln'  tu  il  by  jury.  [.Ii  iiv.J 
Where  perjury  is  mentioned  by  liraclon  and  Flet^ 
these  aniient  anthers  exclusively  allude  Id  the  offence 
of  jurors  in  giving  a  wilfully  false  verdict;  and  as  the  jury 
appear  to  have  been  originally  merely  witnesses,  s|>eakiii(r 
Iri'tn  tlieir  persDii  il  kii  lu Irrl-e  .f  the  facts,  and  hwom  to 
ipi'dk  the  truth,  their  misconduct  iu  giving  a  false  decision 
might  bo  justly  treated  as  perjury.  As  population  and 
civilization  increesed,  the  oharaeter  of  the  trial  by  jury  wn 
changefl,  and  witnesses  were  called  in  order  to  inform  the 

jurors  rosjX'Ctilvj;  f.iets  uf  wbirli  tlie  latter  were  eoiimii.illy 
ignorant,  though  tbu  iiis'alulh>ii  wa^  ungiually  iMUudi^d  Uj>un 
the  presumption  that  they  roust  necessarily  bo  acquainted 
with  tliem.  It  is  probable  that  this  nlleralion  dul  not  take 
place  at  oneob  but  that  it  was  one  of  tlio^ie  gradual  introdno* 
tions  by  means  of  which  laws  silently  adapt  themsolvea 
.Strociu,  the  Norwet;inn,  for  a  diHercnl  augury  when  |  to  ehangcs  in  national  habits  and  eircumstauces.    At  all 


a  i.iri'l  w  iii'l 


e\  L'llt-i 


no  trace  in  tho  statutes  or  in  tho 


rt-op-s  up  lie-"  sti.ii:  1;  lie  ^.lys  that  it  deiiute- 
X  a  calni  iti-shure. — '  quaudu  littoru  adscendit,  iudicat  \ en-  I  proceedings  of  the  courts,  of  any  penal  law  at^ainst  perjury 
n  A  letra.  PMatum  adlittus.'  The  food  of  the  periwinkle  I  in  vitnesaaib  ai  distinguiilied  from  that  of  jurors,  curlier 
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than  Iho  roignof  Honry  VIII.;  tlio  <!aio  of  th(j  iuiro'luction 
of  Ihe  wi(t>ca.s's  oath  tu  speak  liwi  tn:ili,  in  Uito  al  tbc  pre- 
a«3iit  (liiy,  is  unknown,  ind  no  farm  at  piu'XMbr  Mcurins 
the  Attendance  oC  vitOMMS  (txmpt  wbere  they  were  added 
to  tbo  jury)  K«ema  to  have  exutea  before  tbe  rei^n  of  Eli- 
zabeth. [Jury.)  Those  fa»"t»  tend  to  show  that  iiic  offence 
of  perjury  hm  been  gradually  moulded  into  its  present  do- 
fliiite  chanictcr,  liy  the  correspoudinjj  cliongo  in  the  fimc- 
tionsof  the  jury.  This  change  however  wa«  complt-ti-  in 
tbetimeof  Sir  Edward  Coke,  n^i  he  deflnus  perjury  nearly  Id 
tbo  wmo  terms  in  whicb  it  »  desoribed  in  more  mudcm 
taxl-book«.  (9  frut.,  lAS.) 

A  defend  ml  iii  equity  is  Ruilty  of  perjury  by  false  swcar- 
tng  in  his  aii^\M.-i'  to  n  plaiulifT's  bill.  I'tie  defendntit  is  in 
fact  also  a  uiitn-^H.  for  he  is  bound  to  nn-<wcr  on  ciili  t<i  liu' 
uutlter  contained  in  tlie  bill,  and  the  plaiiitiflT  inny  read  Ihc 
whole  or  any  intet^rul  portion  of  the  di-fendant't  answer  as 
evidence  neainet  eucb  dcrendant.  In  tbe  rase  of  an  answer 
in  eouity,  Um  otfenee  of  faNe  swearing  fall*  exactly  witliin 
the  iiefiiMtion  given  nt  the  head  of  this  article. 

Tiie  punishinentJi  of  perjury  by  the  common  law  were, 
disi  Tcdoiiury  fine  and  impnsonnu-nt,  and  the  pilloi-y, 
wiiicik  latter  puniahmcnt  wa^  abolished  in  1837.  To 
tlicite  was  added  an  incident  probably  derived  from  the  pn- 
niitbaBOOt  of  furors  in  anliont  linn-s,  natncly.  a  perpetual  in* 
copoeityto  gtve  evidence  in  courts  of  juatioe.  A  further 
puni^htuetit  was  authorised  by  the  statute  2  George  I!.,  e. 
25,  9.  2.  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  iiupriiouuiuiit  with 
liard  labour  for  seven  yean  night  bo  nwiiaed*  or  imnspur- 
tutum  f<jr  a  like  period. 

Subornation  of  |)crjury  consists  in  wilfully  pit>curiug  any 
person  to  commit  peijury ;  and  it  is  esiieutial  to  this  ofTencc 
that  the  false  oath  should  be  actually  taken.  Tbe  same  pu- 
liiriinHHit  i<i  a!i.-«i!;nod  to  subornation  as  to  peijury. 

Beeides  i>erjury  and  subornation  of  peijury  at  common 
law,  the  Htaluk'  5  Eliz.,  c.  'J.  coiiiuius  u  lt.'i:i^.lativo  enoct- 
inent  re^pcclin^'  ihrsc  olft.itcf.ii.  but  as  this  enactment  is 
iii'iii-  liunitil  th.iii  iliL' common  law, both  in  the  definition  of 
the  crime  itself  and  tn  the  punishment  to  be  applied  tu  it,  it 
llM seldom  been  used  in  recent  times;  and  within  the  lost 
century  ihiere  have  been  few  if  any  intiuncesof  pro^^eculiuas 
under  this  atalttle.  There  are  also  many  statutes  by  whirl) 
oatlks  are  ri iiuiri'il  as  us,iin  tii>ii  to  >l;Uomenls  of  fucU  iitpkM- 
a  variety  of  c.k  uuisUai  es,  ami  utliei  wise  than  in  judicial 
procee<lings;  and  iliesc  statutes  ri  tiuemly  declare  ihatfalic 
swearing  in  such  cases  shall  amount  to  perjury,  and  be  pu- 
nishable as  such.  The  Comiui»ioners  on  Criminal  Law  have 
pointedout  the  practical  objections  to  proviaions  of  thiakind. 
and  have  sug^etieil  a  mode  of  rendering  the  law  upon  tbe 
subject  mure  prei.'tse  bydiuwiii^a  line  of  distiiK'tioii  between 
the  daiixeMus  crime  of  false  tcNUiuouy  in  eourt.s  of  justice 
itnil  lune  f.iUe  su^arni:^  t  >  Idcbi  on  Other  occoaions.  See 
J''{/l/i  Report,  pp.  '2.>  ami  ju. 

By  the  J  &4  G  William  IV.,  c.  C-2,  declar.itions  may  now 
bo  substituted  tat  oaths  in  many  extrajudicial  proceedinKS. 

[O.VTH.] 

I'ERMtan  extensive  government  of  Russia,  is  situated 
partly  in  Etirope  and  partly  in  Asia,  between  56°  30'  and 
iW'' N.  Inf.  ui.il  jW  -Hi  ami  G  1"  lu'  T..  loni^.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  noiili  by  and  Tobdlsk.  on  the  east 

by  Tobolsk,  on  the  south  by  Orenbuig,  and  on  tlie  west 
by  Viatka.  Tbe  area,  accurdin;;  to  Suhubert  and  most 
other  writera,  is  about  I'25,UUU  square  miles,  or  moro  than 
double  the  area  of  England  and  Wales.  The  population, 
according  to  Schubert,  is  990,000,  but  aceoiding  to  Htirs- 
clv  lmann  and  Cannabiih,  tt  is  l,'J70,UCKi;  M.Koppen  how- 
eviM  made  it  amount,  in  1S.13,  to  1, NOO. 

'J'l;is  ;,i.vL-iniai  iii  !>,  mountainous,  end  is  divitled  by  the 
Uial  luaiintuins,  which  traverse  it  from  north  to  south,  inio 
two  uncuual  parts,  the  smaller  of  which  is  in  Asia.  Hut 
thouith  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Ural  chain,  tbe  Fkvdin- 
•koi-iCBnien,ia6400  Poris  feet  above  thelevelof  the  sen,  the 
cliaiii  rises  so  gradually  that  travellers  appiu-ulilrii;  il  lu 
tliL-  load  from  Perm  to  EkaierinenburR  are  di  iiip  MnN  il  m 
flii:lin^'  llu-iiiiL'lvcs  at  the  Miuiuiit  (^^  iiii  li,  on  this  i , .ml,  it  is 
true,  IS  oidy  1500  ivr\)  \Mth  ut  peiceiving  tiiat  they  were 
making  an  ascent,  liiu  b.  uudih  of  tbe  chain  varies  from 
seven  to  seventy  miles,  and  the  part  belangin<;  to  the 
government  of  Perm  is  460  miles  in  length.  The  monn 
tainous  parts  are  covcii- 1  wiiU  Hiit  ^is,  in  some  of  ^hich 
there  are  immense  uiar.slKs.  Tiio  s  .ulhem  parts  of  the 
government,  on  t!io  Euimjumh  s.i.lc,  :mo  i>'i-iiU-  am]  wt'll  <  ul- 
tivated,  but  the  other  portions  lu-e  more  suitable  to  pasture 


tinn  tillago.  The  course  of  the  l  ivers  is  determined  by  tbo 
Ural  chain.  Tlie  principal  river  on  the  west  side  is  tlic 
Kama,  atnong  tho  numcious  aUlututs  of  which  b  tho 
Tcboussovaia,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  at  tbe  fiwtof  tlie 
ohain,  and  joins  the  Kama  above  the  town  of  Perm.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  mnunlnin*,  tbi^  Sosva,  the  Toura,  and  the 
Sceth  flow  east\\ard  to  j-mi  the  Tubol.  Tla-rc  are  abuve  COO 
lakc-^,  most  of  ilicni  (wst  (.  f  the  ni'Hintain'i.  Tiu.-ro  aie  ai^i 
sulphureous  and  other  mine.-al  .suntigs.  Tho  cUmaic  i)»  u»- 
e(|ual,  bei-ng  rery  rii;orous  in  the  mountains  and  in  the 
eastern  part,  but  milder  towards  tbo  south-M  cst.  It  ishev* 
over  generally  healthy.  Agriculture  employs  a  great  DuiB' 
ber  of  hands,  hut  the  government  docs  not  produce  corn 
sufTicient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  R\c. 
barley,  oats,  putat  as,  and  llax  are  grown.  The  climate  is 
unfavourablo  to  horticuiture.  Tiio  forests,  of  which  a  very 
larye  proportion  belongs  to  the  crown,  consist  of  tbe  pine,  tbie 
larch,  tho  birch,  and  the  lime-tree;  in  the  south-eastern 
part  the  oak,  the  ash.  the  birch,  and  the  elm  arc  found,  and  in 
■  he  districts  of  Teherdyne  and  Werkbotourie^  the  cedar. 
These  Ibrcsts.  in  which,  as  in  other  provinces,  onormotti 
waste  is  cominitted,  sunply  fuel  for  smeltii:,;  the  juodiKi-  .' 
the  mines.  Game  ana  fur-bcaiing  anitnals  abound.  Tiie 
government  of  Perm  owes  its  riches  to  its  minerals,  and 
the  working  of  the  mines  employs  the  greater  part  of  tb« 
iah.ibitants.  They  produce  iron,' copper,  pUtinom,  a  litik 
lead,  gold,  silver,  salt,  marble,  jasper,  agates,  amethysts, 
loadstone,  and  some  diamonds.  Of  Inte  years  they  bavc 
yi.'Mcd  <in  an  avcrajf  -jjo  puDils  (po  'il  —  ."G  lbs.)  of  gold 
and  100  poods  of  plaliiuttn.  Tln^  r-<'ln'st  j,;,>ld-ininc»  are 
those  of  BercsoflU  The  crown  |K).-si;iics  iwrni;, -five  foi^es  oc 
smcllint;-houscs,  in  which  93,oeu  masters  and  workmoaaia 
employed ;  private  individuals  have  99  Kmulting-hoiMas  filir 
iron  and  36  tn  copper.  Hie  mines  of  the  Ural  mouniiiiis 
yield  annnally  about  SOU  poodd  of  gold,  2U0,ouo  poods  of 
Ciii'iior,  ai:d  5.5!i<\0(i0  puods  of  iron.  The  pri-aii-r  |)art  uf 
these  proiln'  t-  hr  ioii^^?,  lo  iIil'  government  ot  Pr-i  in,  whivh 
abo  pri>dui'L  >  about  si-vcti  uiillimi  jiodiI,  of  salt  annLjlh. 

The  number  of  domestic  aiuiuiils  is,  tu  round  nurobtn, 
about  6^<0.0(ll)  horses,  which  arc  ncccs<ary  for  the  serrke 
of  the  mines  and  the  carriage  of  tbeir  produce;  C40,0(M 
horned  rattle;  690.000  sheep;  300,000  swine ;  and  9MlO 
[:oal«.  The  l?a.si  hl;iis  brrrd  a  ^Mi'iit  (juantity  of  hees:  fot- 
[ucrU  tiicy  li:ol  caiiiLls,  hut  tiio  race  ajipiars  to  be  extinct. 
The  "VVoiiuls,  :ii  tlu'  north,  l)a^■e  n  fovv  renulLL-r. 

niree-fourlhs  ol  liio  inhabitants  arc  Russians.  Tlic  re- 
mainder are  Perm ians,  descended  from  theatilient  inhabit- 
anis  of  the  country  between  tbe  Ural  mountains  and  the 
White  Sea,  and  vnriou*  Ttrtar  wcee.  AH  the  inhafaiiBMB 
profess  Christianity,  with  tho  exception  of  about  33,wi?u 
Tartars  and  Baschkirs  of  both  sexes,  who  are  IMubammedons; 
nnd  a  very  fnr  Tcberemives  end  WoB«h^  vh*  em  atiil 
paiians. 

There  arc  some  manufactures  of  cloth,  leetlHM;  setp, 
candies,  &.C.  Trade  is  very  brisk,  nsrthr  in  consei|tteiioe  of 
the  fteflitv  for  water-earriage  on  tne  Kama  and  its  tiibo* 

tones,  and  partly  owing  to  the  thirty-nine  annual  fan-, 
eighteen  of  which  are  held  in  the  towns,  tho  most  cona  itj 
able  heint;  that  of  Irbit.    Wwh  respect  to  eihication,  Perm 
is  under  tlic  university  of  Kasan,  but  education  is  confiaed 
to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants.    Arcordiag  lo 
St'hnii  ltlin,  whose  book  was  published  in  ltf36,  there  WWf^ 
ly  \\w  latest  accounts  that  he  could  proeure,  whieb  seem 
to  have  been  of  1832, 62 schools,  with  123  teachers  and  -loC) 
pupils,  w  hich  was  one  scholar  out  of  294  inhabitaots :  takuii: 
the  iri'jUil.iii  in  at  thot  time,  as  ho  ilocs,  at  about  i.Co  j.r'.'O, 
Tlie  tt)\vn  of  Pekm,  the  capital  of  tlie  ijovcruiafiiU  «  a 
modern  town,  having  been  built  in  obedience  to  a  uka -c 
of  (  ailH  rii  o  II  ,  i^?ued  in  17bO,   itissituated  inA&'X 
kt.  ai:d  ;>r,-  jo'  K.  I<>ng.,  at  the  eonflux  of  the  lagoosehifea 
and  tbe  Kama.  Tbe  streets  are  broad  and  regular.  iIm> 
honses  almost  all  of  wood,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  % 
boulevard  planted  witli  in.e*.  There  arc  only  two  churrhe-. 
st>  that  it  does  nul  laok  likf  a  Russian  town.    It  is  described 
In- Mr.  Engelhardl  as  a  dull  town,  destitute  of  resourc*^. 
The  population  is  about  I  O.UUO.   It  is  a  bishop's  see.  Eka- 
tcrinenbuiSi  trilh  i  'i,mi)  inhehilBnti,  is  a  place  of  mndi 
greater  importance.  [EsATSitiNRXBURQ.]  Kungar.  at  thn 
junction  of  the  Iron  and  tbe  Sylwo,  a  ftortifled  town  with 
liOtMJ  inhabitants,  hns  mnnurartiues  of  Ii'atbir  a;id  iocip. 
Within  umileofllo'  towLi.on  tho  banksuf  ibcS'ilwa,  llicra 
art-  cavtrns  in  tlif  lork.  wliu  h  aji|jcar  to  have  been  fortnrr'y 
inhabited  by  many  tbou84ui<i  families.  Solimaodi,  at  lite 
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conflux  of  the  L  ffoika  and  the  Kama,  Las  ^iOOO  inhabit- 
ants. fiv«  cliuiclieii,  and  Iwo  conveiiU.  The  saU-\\uik> 
ai  SoUwaiwk  IwloDf^iitg  to  tlic  cruwn  yield  1,30U,UOO 
poods  annually;  and  tfioce  belonging  to  the  Stroganuff 
family,  four  millions  and  a  hnlf  cf  poods.  Owing  to  |h« 
j-o.'id  lo  Silwria  passing  tliiuL,i;!i  this  town,  it  ha«  a  con- 
siderable tr;id<-'.  Tui'ii"  is  a  buMuit;  garden,  in  XAliicli  liio 
i;:ni-ipal  plants  ot  Ru!.»;a  and  SibtTia  nro  culliN;:t.  i]. 
»'iai-hnei-Newiansk  ha*  IJ.tJOO  iuhabitui-l>,  wlu  luwc  i  uii- 
Mdcrable  maDufiwtunaa  of  lacquered  or  japanned  ware. 
Irbit,  or  Irbixki  on  tho  Noiwo.  near  its  conlluencc  with  the 
Irbit.  has  3200 inhabitants,  and  is  a>!cbrat«d  for  ita  annual 
fair,  which  ia  frequented  by  Bokharian,  Pewinn,  Armenian, 
(•ivek.Jkc.  merchants.  Tlio  valuo oi';li>- ^'^lU Iiroi;t;lit  fat!it_' 
fuir  is  about  35  niillioiisut'  rubius,  and  la  aiauiaily  titcieusiug. 
In  the  value  of  Rus-ian  goods  wan  30,387,8.10  rubles; 
of  European.  3'>j,6i;0;  of  Chinese,  3,-2.)  s,4;.'0;  offiokharian, 
74i,9M;  horbes  16,00U:  total.  3-l,&OU,uoo  rubles.  IrlriSis 
•  iioat,  rejinlarly  built,  and  rapidly  improvinc  town. 

(Schmidtlin,  la  Rtusie  et  la  Fblogae;  Uunehalmann, 
Uaml'.tirl: ;  EtmKi,  Rtue  RorA  Si6erk»i  RtmitmCgkial 

Jonmuh.) 

TivltMUTATIONS.  [Comuinations  ]1 
PKKNA.  [Mallbacea,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  3Bi.] 
rKKNAMBUC'O.  a  seaport  in  Brazil,  situated  in  S"  S. 
lat.  and  34^  W.  loug.  It  contiaU  of  two  lowm,  Recife 
and  OHinda,  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  one  another. 
Th  ■  C'lt.vU-  il  >  Rvi-ifu  coiLsiit-;  of  three  difieront  iJ.'.vli,  rnllfil 
llaino  d'j  Rci  ifc,  l^airro  ile  Suo  Anlonio,  and  liuuiu  de  13ua 
Vt.-.(a.  The  Bairru  (Id  Kicife  is  butU  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  a  low  and  sandy  peninsula  futmed  by  the 
mouths  of  two  &maU  rivers,  tho  Gapibaribe  on  the  south, 
and  iho  Biberibe  on  the  north;  being  contkomu  to  the 
harbour,  it  is  the  seat  of  the  oommeree.  Tne  harbour  is 
firmed  by  a  rccifo,  or  chain  of  reefs,  which  LXfcntls  along 
liiu  witole  oast  of  the  projectin*;  portiuu  ul  Bi~a/.il,  from 
liahiaon  the  sijuili  lo  Cin'c  S.R  npa  oti  ihe  north.  Opposite 
Recife  tlm  reef  runs  parallel  to  the  akiores  and  about  'JUO 
vards  from  it,  and  resembles  a  large  Hat  wall,  elevated  about 
SIX  foot  above  lo«-ira(er  mark.  This  reef,  vrhich  is  per- 
pendicular on  the  land-aidot  and  slopeis  gradually  towards 
the  open  sea,  is  interrupted  by  a  break  north  of  the  northern 
extremity  of  Recife.  This  break,  which  is  rather  narrow, 
ilh-  i  c  uf  ilif  i<')ii.     Inside  the  reef  tho  water 

not  iigtlaled  by  the  swi-ll  of  the  sea,  and  vessels  arc  com- 
pletely sheltered.    Tho  port  itself  i.s  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  shoal.    The  southern  part,  called  Porto  do  Mosqueiro, 
is  only  used  by  vessels  not  drawing  tuore  than  U  feet  of 
crater.    Jarger  vessels  lenwin  in  the  northern  harbour, 
opposite  the  entrance,  which  is  called  Pou<-o,  and  is  aoine- 
liines  expoMjd  fd  a  swell  from  '         i,  .  -|H  t  ;rilly  during 
sprinj^-inlea,  \vluch  rise  live  feet,    i  n  t  iuii  u  ijidiHi  ronlly 
buill.uud  (he  streets  arc  uiu  i'r.v,  hut  gL-nerally  piUL'  l.  The 
Rua  das  Ciuzef.  uhich  is  the  only  wide  street,  contains 
niany  substantial  houses.     The  i^torehuuscs  are  extensive. 
A  itoue  bridge  leads  firom  Kecife  to  the  Bainro  de  S. 
Antonio,  which  occupies  the  western  put  of  an  island 
formed  liv  t',vo  branches  of  the  Capibaribc.    Its  slrccts  aie 
belter  ihau  those  of  the  Recife,  and  have  raised  t.jut-\\;i)s 
'aid  with  hrirks;  but  ihcy  arc  not  j  aMd,  :iud  -.irv        i  ully 
sandy.     There  u  a  small  iquaie,  surrounded  with  neal 
huu-es.  and  forming  a  kind  of  bazaar,  consisting  solely  of 
*it«ps»  it)  which  s  variety  of  arlickis  are  sold.  The  treasury 
>t)d  the  governor's  palace  are  situated  in  S.  Antonio, 
rids  part  of  il    inwn  is  united  to  the  Bairro  de  Boa  Vi-.ta 
a  bridse  cIulIIv  ul  wuod.     It  i»  built  with  gieril  iirc 
5-  -l.Kiiy  mi  an  iiiidulatiiig  plain,  and  has  Liulv  miioased 
ji'<':c  thii)  till- (lilu-r  purls  of  Recife,  many  ncut  tountry- 
ti  iiM  L,  ii.ivii!,;  Ih-l  il  creeled  in  the  plain,  which  ate  sur- 
i^uiidwd  by  gnives  of  coeoa'Dut  trees.  As  tiie  tide  enters 
(he  riven  some  distance  above  the  places  where  the  three 
•wns  are  built,  the  water  is  r  i't  fit  for  drinking.  A  reservoir 
hss  accordinirly  been  constructed  iu.ai  UUinda,  by  forming  a 
*d  Ixii  I  iiM",  dciioiniiKiird  a  varadoin>,  across  the  river  iJi- 
b'  TiU;,  V,  lacii  uupeiles  the  farther  advance  of  the  tide,  an<l 
•'^<  umulales  tho  fresh-water  above.    This  barrier,  which 
•'  ^o  s«rv«a  a^  a  bridge  or  passage  over  Ihe  river  to  Olliuda, 
'  '     part  covered  by  a  handsome  areltway,  below  which  the 
*ator  passes,  partly  thiuugh  circular  spouts,  and  partly 
y"'i>Ugh  laijrer  and  square  tliuiinels.    t'lom  this  place  the 
water  ia  c.iii  n.,i  i.i  i-iu.vn-b  Id  Ki  i  iiv-.    Rccift  ii.i-  a  college, 
»»th  ihree  protu^Mirs  ot  latin,  one  of  phiiosophy,  and  atvoiher 
•'•wqiMoot  and  poetry. 


Ollinda  is  beautifully  situated  upon  a  rUisfer  of  eminences 
« lin-h  i^re  coiuu-cted  with  tlie  niouiil;iiiis  farilier  w e>t.  I; 
was  once  a  considerable  town,  !>ii I  Ims  lu  eii  mi  Uie  decline 
for  the  lost  two  Ce&luric«.    It  is  rntlaT  well  built,  contains 

many  convents,  an  eptsnopal  palace,  finely  situated ;  a  bo- 
tanical ^rden  of  trees  and  exotie  plant^  mostly  brought 

fimu  .\>i;i ;  and  a  college,  w  itli  professors  of  Greek,  L  itm, 
Fiencli.i^oogiajdiy,  rhetoric,  vimsor^al  and  ecclesiastical  las- 
lory,  philosophy,  dogmatic  a  id  inmnl  iLndo^y,  and  drawing. 
Uliinda  contains  about  1:.'0U  houses  and  OUUO  inhabitants, 
and  is  inhi.biled  by  rich  individuals  and  men  of  letters. 
IheCitado  do  Recife  contains  more  than  60.000  inhabitants, 
chiefly  occupied  in  its.  extensive  commerce.  8.  Antonio 
fs  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  three  towns,  and  most  of 
itu  inhabitants  arc  mechanics.  The  exports  of  IVrnaiubuco, 
in  ISi's,  c  insisted  of  !,6I3,I20  arobos  of  sugar,  35,  n mi  K  des 
of  cotton,  63,000  hides,  200  puncheons  of  rum,  and  Mine 
other  articles  to  a  less  amount,  as  leather,  drugs,  Brazil 
wood,  &C.  In  the  same  year  were  imported  4u,ui>0  casks 
of  cod,  mostly  from  England ;  {4.000  casks  of  Itour.  from 
the  United  .States  and  Germany;  111,000  pipes  of  wii>e{ 
300  pipes  of  brandy;  400  jdpes  of  olive-oil :  60O  pipes  of 
vinegar;  great  qiiaiUities  of  British  nuiiiuni'-Imed  ^>i,.ds, 
especially  of  cotton;  silk  goods  from  France  uud  China; 
and  several  other  articles  of  le-s  iim  vmt.  The  nuuilk  r  of 
TCftsois  which  annually  dejiarl  from  thia  port  to  Europe  and 
North  America  is  about  SCO. 

The  town  of  Pcrnsmbuco  waa  taken  by  the  Dutch  in 
!  030,  and  remained  in  their  posseiiion  10  1654.^  The  Dutch 
did  more  lor  Its  public  works  in  that  short  period  than  has 
been  done  e\cr  since. 

(Henderson's  History  ^  AvXt/;   Spix  tUtd  MofttOi 
in  Brasilien.) 

PICRNAU.  [LlTONIA.] 

PERMS.   rFALCOHIWB,  VOL     9. 184.1 

PE  RO  DICllCUS,  Mr.  BenneU's  name  for  a  ZemuHdmt 
species,  y^iuVia'd),  in  Iiin  opinion,  the  niiiiiKil  riDtii  t'd  nnd 
imperfectly  rcjjii.»cik!ed  by  Bosmaa  under  the  ii.ituu  of 
PitllO. 

Generic  Character.— Face  somewiuit  lengthened.  Limbs 
Fubequal.  7W/ moderatei,  /mlnr  very  short,  the  ungoe*! 
phalanx  alone  exserted. 

4  1  —  I 

Dental  F«niivla:—Iiieison       Canines  j—j;  Molan 

3-3" 

Mr.  Bennett  further  describes  the  upper  incisors  as  being 
subequal,  and  Ihe  lower  as  slender  and  sloping  (dlfr/itv^); 
the  i»nines  as  conic,  compressed,  with  the  anterior  and  |>os- 
torior  margins  acute ;  the  first  upper  molar  as  sniaia>t.  the 
second  larger,  and  both  conic;  the  thinl  as  acuttl)  tubcr- 
euliite,  the  tubercles  being  two  externally  and  one  internally; 
tlie  fourtii  like  the  preceding,  its  internal  tubercle  rather 
larger  than  the  rest  (absent  in  the  young  specimen) ;  tho 
lower  molaia  are  described  as  consisliu||  of  two,  conic  and 
equal,  and  a  third  exiemally  acutely  bitobcrcidatcU,  and 
lining  one  internal  tubercle;  the  rest  absent. 

Exaiuiile.  I^'fodictux  G^'offroyi,  Bennett. 

D'  s  -njilv,ii.  —  C.:i\:,w:  elu  binut,  p.iler  below,  with  a  fitw 
ash-coloured  hairs  interspersed;  tieece  woolly. 

l/iCahttj. —  Sierra  Leone. 

Xhi^  with  another  animal  lAulaeodui  SwtaderiaittUt 
Temm.),  was  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London 

by  Bdvlc,  tMloiiial  snrc'coTi,  Sieim  Leslie.  The  brine 
liUo  vvhicil  till')  had  l>ecn  i)Ul  upon  their  deaths,  which  oc- 
curred upon  the  honiessa.d  j'a>>aye,  uiifurtunatcly  proved 
too  weak  tot  their  pcifect  preservation,  but  they  were,  on 
their  arrival,  tnuuferred  to  strong  spirit,  with  the  view  of 
pfeserving  tlmm  as  much  as  posaiole, 

Mr.  Bennett  gives  Ihe  following  as  the  syn  Diiyms  of  this 
highly  iuleresting  aniir.rtl :  Pftllo,  Bosnian  {Gain.,  ii.  35, 
No.  4  ?) ;  Lemur  Jhtto,  Gmcl  (Linn.,  Syxi.  A'a/., 42  ?) ;  AVc- 
tirff'us  I^)lto,  Geoff.  (Ann.  Mus.,  xix.,  165  ?|;  r,cjAii.' j  (jh,- 
neeinis  iDesm.,  3/uM//t.,  104.  No.  1'27  ?) ;  and  describe^  liie 
head  m  rMtiiided  with  u  projecting  muzsle,  the  nostrils 
lateral,  small,  sinuous,  with  an  intermediate  groove  extend- 
ing lo  Ilie  upper  lip.  ilio  toi  ^ue  rough  with  minute  napillce, 
ralbcr  large,  thin,  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  furnished  be- 
neath with  a  tonguc-like  appendage,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  tongue  its^fll,  and  tetin  n.i'.i  ,  in  about  six  lathi-r  long 
lanceolate  processes,  tbrming  u  pecUuaied  tip.  The  eyes 
am  MualV  rounds  aooMwhat  ittml  aod  oUiquej  tlwetn 
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mmlcrntc,  ojKni,  «n«l  sli5htly  hairj- both  witbtn  and  without ; 
the  bwly  rather  slender,  and  tlio  finf^cr*  moderately  lot 
ITbe  index  on  the  forehands  it  excessively  short,  the  fi»t 
phalanx  hein^  cffneealed,  and  the  un^ueal  phalanx  (the  only 

]t'i;il  uix  free)  ht'in'7  lwn'!\  l:irm:- (•iioul'Ii  to  sujiport  a  rounded 
liail,  wli:ch  ilxl  not  uxi-^t  uii  ihc  !>pooiiii(>:i,  but  of  which  there 
was  an  ni  pan  nt  rir>i'ri  r.  Nails  of  tin-  otlu-r  anterior 
fingers  flut  and  rotnuled;  those  of  tiiu  liinu«r  hands  similar, 
except  that  of  the  foie-flngcr.  which,  as  in  Ihe  Lemurs 
ceneralljr,  is  long,  subulate,  and  curved.  Tail  of  moderate 
lenfiih,  covered  with  hairs  retembliDif  thoce  of  the  body. 
IT  lii  -  L'etifrally  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  t-ach  of  tUcm  mouse- 
rul„ui!.'l  at  the  IwFe,  rufous  in  the  middle,  and  paler  at  the 
tip;  soni"'  ftw  cl  with  v.iu;.'.  I't.r-  tiviMitKement  pro- 
duce* on  thu  iipi"-  '  ^l'^'face  and  'Ui  iln-  outsule  of  the  limhsa 
chestnut  hue,  tlijjhtly  mixed  with  grey  ;  the  under  surface 
is  paler.  Muitsle  aiid  chin  sUraoiit  naked,  and  havinz  only 
a  few  scattered  whitish  hairs.  Lensth  of  the  head  two 
inches  and  two-tenlhs;  of  (be  body  six  inches;  of  the  tait 
one  inch  and  six-tenths,  or,  including  the  hairs,  two  inches 
and  three-tenths.  Broiidthof  thehcail,  in  front  of  th-  >  .ii  '^, 
one  inch  and  four-tenths;  di*tanrc  between  the  eyes  four- 
tenlhs;  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eyo  to  the  ciul  of  the 
nose  seven- tenth*;  from  the  eye  to  the  car  fii)o«n-lwentieths  : 
length  of  ears  behind,  five,  of  their  aperture  eight,  breadth 
flve-lenths.  Elaborate  mea'^urementij  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  limbs  are  given  by  the  author,  to  which  W«  ITelhr 
the  r*»«der. 

Ilabiit. — Mr.  Boyle  describes  the  animal  as  slothful  and 
retiring,  seld<)m  makinaj  its  api>carancc  exiept  in  the  night- 
time, when  It  foods  upon  vei^etablcs,  cbtetly,  he  believes,  the 
Ctistada.    Tbeoolftnists  know  it  as  the  Btufi  Dr>». 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  that  this  fsnus  is  leadily  distin- 
guishable from  tho  other  LmrniSir  by  the  comparative 
length  iif  th  ■  (ail.  In  this.  In-  (i!>-'  in  in  the  moderate 
elongation  of  the  face,  in  the  nioJciiito  sire  of  the  curs,  in 
the  equality  of  the  limbs,  and  especially  in  the  extreme 
sbortueaa  of  tlie  index  of  the  anterior  hands,  reside  its  es- 
sential eharacters.  The  latter  character  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Bennett  as  e«iiccially  important,  and  he  considers  it  as  indi> 
eating  its  typical  atatinn  in  a  family,  alt  of  which  aredisttn^ 
■  ■ui>li<.'il  frnni  llic  !:i.'i^l)^niiriiii5  groups  In"  n  vari;itini)  in  the 
loiiii  of  ilii'  iiulcN.  or  ufits  appendages.  '  In  tho  I.  -nxuruUp 
generally,'  sa\.-,  Mr.  Bennett,  in  coiicln-ion,  'tlie  ii  iil  i  f  the 
index  of  tlm  hinder  bands  iselongaied  and  claw-shaped, and 
unlike  those  of  thu  other  frngers,  which  are  flat,  as  in  the 
monkeys.  This  is  fhx}uently  Boeomnanied  by  an  •hhrevia< 
tion  of  the  index  of  the  ft>re«hands.  which  becomes  in  £or/#, 
Get  n",  vi  1  y  considerable,  and  is  in  l^^idicticm  carried  to 
its  iii  j.i  ti/iuni,  that  organ  beiiii,'  I'erc  almost  obsolete."  (Z'mjI. 
Pror.,  l^.'tl.)    [LKMi'Kin.K:  Or  !,!■  r.i.] 

I'KRO'NIA.  [C'YCLomuNtHiATA,  voi.  vili.,  p.  249; 
LiM  vx.  vol.  xiii.,  p. 

PEKUNNE.  [SoMUiy 

PEROUSB.  JKAN  FRANr;OIS  GALAUP  DE  LA, 

a  distinguished  Freiicli  heiiinnn  ami  navigator  of  the  last 
century,  was  born  at  .Why  in  the  departiuciit  of  Tarn,  in 
i:  Jl.  lie  rii:  red  early  into  the  Frenrh  navy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed uud^iiipinan  in  ITjfi.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battle  of  Helkisle  ( I  7  '>')),  and  was  tuUeii  pri:ioiier.  After 
the  pcaro  of  1 762  be  rolumed  to  his  native  country,  in 
1773  he  visited  the  East  Indites  here  he  served  to  1777. 
In  the  War  fi«m  177B  to  1783  he  dtsiinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions,  and  in  tho  beginning  of  1782  ho  was  sent 
with  three  ve:<selB  to  lake  possesiion  of  tlit  i  >  ulilislnnents 
ot  th"  Hudson's  Buy  Company,  on  tho  shurvs  ofvliebay 
from  which  the  company  derives  its  name.  Ho  took  Kort 
York  on  the  24th  of  August,  without  resistance,  as  there 
was  no  eanison.  and  after  having  onlercd  th<-  fort  to  )>e 
destroyed,  he  re-ombaxkad  and  abandoned  it.  Having  boon 
informed  that  several  Entslishmon  had  escaped  inro  tho 
woods,  and  feariiij:  tl.:i!  t!i.-y  wt  i^ld  perish  Miih  liiii;::fM"  or 
fall  into  the  haiiti<>  *ti'  iliu  .•Mtv.ikjea,  iio  left  sotuu  [ji  jvjsions 
and  arms,  an  art  of  liunianity  which  was  acknowledge*!  by 
tbo  EngUnh  wiih  gratitude.  At  Fort  York  he  found  the 
manuscript  of  llearne  s  'Journeylo  the  Coppermine  River,' 
vbieh  be  vat  inclined  to  take  io  France,  but  Heanra  cle* 
daring  that  it  was  his  private  property,  he  rsatored  it  to  him, 
on  the  express  conilitum  that  it  should  bo  printed  on  h'.s 
return  to  England.  The  promise  wh,  made,  but  only  pcr- 
foriiuMl  thiilecii  years  after. 

After  tbc  ro>«»ubliiihment  of  peace  (17t^3),  the  French 
goveimment  viiliing  to  rival  tho  Bogliili  In  mahing  4i>> 


fovories  in  the  Pacific,  La  PeroiKc  w.is  appointed  com- 
II  ander  of  a  sqii^dnui,  consisting  nf  tv,  o  frigates,  the  Bou»- 
sule  and  AstroLibo.  He  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  tst  of 
August,  1 765,  and  went  fonnd  Gape  Horn,  After  doohltng 
die  Horn,  he  s.iilcd  to  TiO"  N.  lat.,  nnd  then  coasted  along 
liie  we-teni  coast  of  North  Auutum  t  i  Monterey  in  Upper 
t-alifornui,  which  coast  had  prc•vio^ls'y  been  examined  by 
L'^'ik  and  Vancouver.  From  Monterey  ho  went  to  Can- 
ton, nnd  thence  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  to 
Avatsha  in  Karotchatka.  Thb  is  the  moat  important  part 
of  his  voya^,  as  be  siuveyeda  coast  which  prevtousty  w«a 
veryimjwrfecily  known.  From  Avatsha  he  sent  one  of  hi< .  ffi- 
cers,  Lcssep.  with  :ui  account  of  his  voyace.  to  Pans  \-\  i.i:;  L 
After  leav;ii^'  Avnt>ha  ho  saik'<l  to  the  Navii^  itors'  l-Lir;  li, 
whore  the  Astrolabe  lost  her  nipt.uii  and  eleven  ot  the  crew, 
who  were  killed  by  the  natives.  After  touch m;?  nt  the 
Friendly  Islands,  he  soiled  to  Botany  Bay,  where  be  fonnd 
that  Governor  Phillip  had  arrived  (br  the  purpose  of  fowoti-' 
ing  the  first  British  colony  in  Australia.  From  this  place  he 
sent  to  Europe  the  continuation  of  the  account  of  in.s  voya;^» 
and  after  Icoving  Botany  Bay  he  was  never  heard  of.  I  t  was 
supposed  that  his  vessels  were  WTceked,  and  the  Frenrh 
sent  several  ships  to  ascertain  his  fate.  It  was  finally  as- 
certained that  bis  vesseb  had  boon  wrecked  on  ouc  of  tbc 
islands  of  Santa  Craa,  also  called  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 
This  island  is  called  by  the  Enslish  Wantooro.  ot  Waai- 
colo,  and  by  the  Frrtich  Tsle  de  Kerherehe.  (La  Porousci 
Voms^  aninuptfti  M  'tnlf.) 

PERPENDICULAII  (overhanging),  the  name  given  in 
geometry  to  a  line  or  plane  which  meets  another  line  or 
plane  without  inclining  to  one  side  or  the  oiher,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear to  pi-ucee<l  directly  towanls  the  other  Ime  or  plane.  The 
subject  will  be  considered  in  •  matheaatieel  point  of  view 
under  Riotrr  ANr.ta. 

PERPETUAf.  MOTION.  rVT.vrjoN.] 

PERPETUATION  OF  TESTIMONY.  A  party  who 
hos  an  inierest  m  property,  but  not  Si:cii  an  interest  as 
enables  him  immerliatety  to  prosecute  hui  claim,  or  a  party 
who  is  in  possession  of  property  and  fears  that  his  right  may 
at  some  Aitnre  time  be  disputed,  ia  entitled  to  examine  wit* 
nesaes  in  order  to  preserve  that  testimtmy,  whieh  may  be 
1i>$t  by  the  dea'h  of  snrh  witnesses  before  he  can  prxwi-rute 
ins  tlaim.  or  bi-ti-ro  be  is  cilled  on  to  defend  his  right.  Tin* 
is  effected  by  siicli  parly  film^  :i  bill  in  equity  .i;::t;:i-:  ^a<  h 
persons  as  are  interested  in  disputing  his  claim,  in  which 
bUl  he  prars  that  the  testimony  of  liis  witnesses  may  be 
perpetuaieiL  This  is  the  only  relief  that  the  bill  praya.  If 
the  prayer  of  the  bill  is  granted,  a  eommiasion  issnes  to  ex- 
amino  the  witne>ses.  wbo^c  dopositions  are  tal;i  n  in  the 
u>ual  way  in  suits  m  equiiv.  'Tlif.  deposition*,  \s  iieti  t.ikon, 
are  sealed  up  and  retained  n\  th  -  on  t  uly  of  ilio  tMurt  w!  :  h 
grants  the  eommissiun.  When  they  are  iviiuired  to  be  u>e»l 
as  evidence,  they  can  be  so  used,  by  permission  of  the  court, 
by  the  party  who  haslilod  bis  bill  or  IhoM  who  daim  umforbhs, 
txiA.  they  can  be  read  bjr  the  direction  of  the  covrt  as  evidence 
on  a  trial  at  law,  if  it  is  then  proved  that  the  witnesj>cs  are 
dead,  or  from  any  sufficient  cause  cannot  ottend.  If  the 
wilin-soi  are  livm-  when  tbc  trial  takes  pkice,  a-'.  l  o-.n 
attend,  they  must  l)e  produced.  A  defendant  to  »u<  !»  a  bll 
may  join  in  the  commission,  and  may  examine  witnesses 
under  the  commission,  and  he  is  entitled  to  use  their  dcpaei- 
tions  asevidenee  io  his  ibvouratafhtttretrial.  <1  Iter.,  494.) 

A  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  may  be  filed  by  any  per9«n 
who  has  a  vested  interest,  however  small,  in  tiiat  thing  to 
which  he  lays  claim.  The  pat  ties  1  Tend  cits  t  i  >i  <  h  ii  !, 
are  those  who  have  some  advcrm^  uticrost  to  the  ptamtitf. 
It)  order  that  the  testimony  which  the  plainliflf  «w»eks  to  pi-r- 
pcluate  may  be  good  evidence  for  him  at  the  trial,  he  naost 
make  all  proper  parties  defendants  to  his  bill,  who  maybe 
generally  described  to  be  such  persons  ?s  would  bo  nefes- 
sary  parlies  to  a  bill  in  equity  by  the  plaintiff  to  riiru.rre  .>r 
maintain  liis  rights  if^  a  <■  m  t  ol  •  .I'l  ;\ c  m.  i  Mkc  eo.'iit- 
zance  of  the  matter,  atoi  ;lu'  <njf«inMi  bciweeii  liie  pbiitiiilf 
and  >\u  h  parties  eould  then  bo  raised.  Tlio  evideTire 
taken  may  be  read  at  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  or  at  a  tnal 
at  common  law  against  all  such  parties  to  the  bill,  and  those 
who  claim  through  or  under  them. 

A  bill  to  perpetuate  testimony  and  a  hill  to  etamtne  wit 
nesses  Dc  bene  es-^e  are  somotinr i  nn  mi  !.  1  TI.e  bii! 
to  perpetuate  fc-<limony  hns  been  aheaJy  ki,^ nbod.  Tlie 
1  lil  I  I  examine  witnesses  Dc  bene  esse  is  only  filed  when  ^ii 
action  has  been  brought,  and  tho  plaintiff  is  afraid  that  his 
urituesae^  owing  to  age  or  iiiftmi^,  noy  die  btfbre  iIm  tml 
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can  take  place,  or  he  bas  only  ono  witness  to  an  important 
fttct.  Bulb  these  are  in  a  senso  bills  to  presei  ve  or  ^ter- 
\wlu:Ac  testimony:  but  llio  uiio  is  filed  betorc  llio  mailer 
wiiicb  may  be  in  dispute  cau  Im  liui  subject  of  Judicial  in- 
vestigation, and  the  other  is  filed  when  an  action  bas  been 
already  brougbt.  As  courts  of  law  can  now  exaaiine  wit- 
nesses en  MtA  upon  interrogatoriM  in  an  action  dq>ending 
in  those  courts  (1  Wm.  IV.,  c  22),  an  application  to  aflourt 
off  quity  fur  sueh  purpose  is  no  longer  necessary. 

U  iim  ssci  may  he  examined  De  bene  es^e  in  a  suit  in 
c<ju>ly,  wlau  It  u  hi«easary  to  socuru  their  ovidcncc  at  a 
period  of  tho  suit  prior  to  the  regular  time  for  examination 
of  witWMw  in  %tm  cause.  But  this  is  ooljr  a  ntovisioual 
eianioation,  and  the  evidence  can  only  be  need  in  case  the 
vilneasea  cannot  be  examined  at  the  proper  time  for  the 
examination  of  witnesses  in  the  cause.  [Deposition.] 

PERPETUITY,  the  tei  hnical  term  for  a  yearly  pa)  ment 
or  aunui4v  winch  i;>  tu  contiuue  fur  ever  ',  also  called  a  per- 
petual auDiitv. 

PERPETUITY.  (Law.)  [SarrLiMSKT.] 

FSRPIGNAN,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  PytMm  Orieatalei,  at  the.  junction  of  tlia  little 
river  Bane,  or  Canals,  with  the  Tet,  '4-i3  miles  in  a  direct 
line  south  of  Paris,  or  66!)  ur-l  by  the  roail  through  Or- 
leaiii,  Limoges,  Cahors,  Mouuuban,  Toulouse,  and  Nar- 
botinc. 

Perp'.^nan  was  antiently  a  mere  hamlet,  called  Ccwech, 
which  gradually  increased  and  becanM  the  capital  of  Rous- 
nlloD.  Uavins  pBSMd  with  tbe  reet  of  that  prorinoe  into 
the  hand*  of  toe  fciogt  of  Angon,  it  became  in  1349  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  by  Pedro,  one  of  those  kings. 
In  1474  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  faimne,  nficr  a  Tii,'orous 
rcsi.stance,  by  Louis  XI.  uf  France.  Having  been  restored 
to  Spain,  it  was  agaui  taken  in  l64-i  by  Louis  Xlll.,  and 
was  inelnded  in  the  cession  of  Roussillon  to  tho  French. 
In  tbe  van  whiofa  foilowed  the  Fcenoh  revelation,  the 
Spaniards  weie  deltetad  trader  the  «db  of  llui  Iovb  by 
the  French,  ad.  irr!3,  In  1G04  PerpffMHI  «M  Wtdo  hj 
truiusibr  thy  m&t  ut'  a  binhopric. 

The  town  is  situated  partly  on  the  Mope  of  ti  hill,  and 
partly  in  the  plain  at  its  loot,  on  the  riirht  or  south  bank  of 
the  Tet,  over  which  are  two  bridi;es.  It  is  fiatiled  by  an 
oUl  wall  and  bv  bectioneaad  ootwurka  oflaMr  eomtrvetion. 
A  strong  eitadel  eemmaada  the  town  en  the  aonth  aide. 
Tlie  fortiiicalions  were  nil  thorouirbly  rk'palrcd  in  1?23. 
There  are  barracks  for  5U00  men,  buili  by  Louis  XlW,  and 
occupying  on<;  side  of  tbe  parade.  l\riii'_-n;iii  is  dr>  li'  l 
into  ihe  old  aud  mw  towns.  The  tstreeih,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  houses  are 
ill  built.  Tbe  calbedral  i»  the  most  remarkable  building, 
and,  bat  far  the  want  of  a  poieh,  would  be  a  fine  atmetnre. 
There  are  three  er  four  other  churches  and  a  convent.  The 
town-ball,  the  court-house,  tbe  mint,  and  the  theatre,  are 
all  inferior  structures. 

The  population  m  IbUl  was  16,272  for  the  town,  or 
17,114  fur  the  whole  commune;  in  183$  it  was  17,618  for 
tho  coromune.  Tbe  mauufacturea  are  vooilea  cloth 
and  woollen  stuffs,  lace,  leath«r,  aoap,  aad  eoda.  Corit- 
cutting  ie  carried  on.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  facilitated 
by  ita  situation  on  the  only  high  road  from  France  into 
Spam  at  thu  end  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  tbe 
Miidtlerrauean,  from  which  it  is  distant  abaut  nix  miles : 
the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  tbe  red  wines  of  Rive- 
aaltee»  tile  liaueur-wines  of  Collioure  and  other  places,  aad 
the  abBUt  red  wines  of  Baixas,  all  produced  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  brandy,  oil,  silk,  wool,  iron,  and  cork.  There  are 
two  yearly  fairs.  There  are  at  Perpignan  a  seminary  for 
lh<,>  pncstliood;  a  high-school,  with  a  cabinet  of  natural 
hwlory  ttitached  to  it:  n  museum,  a  library  of  1 4, ouo  vo- 
lumes, a  school  for  linear  drawing  and  architecture,  and 
a  school  of  music ;  an  agricnltuial  soeiety,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, a  depart  mental  niuierjr,  a  ffOTomment  sheep-fold  for 
merinos,  und  a  goatcmaent  stna;  two  hoB|Htal8,  one  of 
Ihem  military;  a  theitm  and  public  batbs;  n  subordinate 
r  .urt  of  justice,  aeommerciul  court  (tribunal  df  c<i)/nnerce), 
nti  1  sevornl  government  offices,  a<iministrativn  atid  fiscal. 

'I'hf  diocn'je  conipi  eliiMids  Uic  deparUiiciit ;  tho  bishop  is 
a  suflragan  of  the  archni><lu)p  of  Alby.  The  arrundiesement 
hae  an  area  of  S31  squ  ire  miles,  and  comprehenda  eeven 
cantooa  or  diatriets,  each  under  a  a  joMiee  of  the  peace,  and 
US  eomrannee.  The  population  in  1891,  waa  73,814;  in 

Pii.iUiA(jLi,  CLAUDE,  born  at  Paris  m  ms,  bas 


earned  a  memorable  name  in  the  history  of  art  as  the  de- 
signer of  one  of  tho  finest  monumenls  '  I  modern  an  hitcc- 
tuie.  He  was  tlie  i'lnofan  advocate,  and  vNa-.  bmuj^hl  up 
to  the  medical  piofeiisiun,  but  extended  hi»  studies  toother 
branches  of  science,  particularly  mathematics  and  archilec- 
ture.  Hia  attention  became  more  eanecially  directed  to 
arehiteeture  en  being  engaged  by  Colbert  to  andertahe  a 
translation  of  Vitruvius,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1073,  in  a  folio  volume,  with  plates  after  own  drawings. 
If  he  (111  no  I  always  comprehend  the  i  meaning  of  iliit  ex- 
ceedingly ubbcurc  writer,  he  had  iti  tlie  meanwhile  gixeti 
indisputable  proof  of  his  practical  abdity  and  su|)orior  taste 
in  anbitecture  in  the  east  front  and  oolcnnades  of  the 
Louvre,  in  regard  to  which  edifice,  Bernini  (invited  to  Paris 
in  1 664)  and  other  eminent  artiste  had  been  consulted.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  instance  of  his  brother  Charles 
that  Perrault  entered  iiit.i  the  roiniu'tilir>n,  in  which  lu-l>ire 
off  the  prize  from  liisnvula;  atul  lii'^  superiority  oii  tiiis 
occasion  has  by  one  of  his  biograiilu  i  s  lioen  altributed  to  his 
being  unchecked  by  professional  prejudices  and  habits.  For 
some  remarks  on  this  deservedly  celebrated  facade,  we  refer 
to  Paris,  p.  258;  and  shall  here  merely  add,  that  notwith- 
standing iu  defects,  which  would  now  be  OToided  by 
one  of  far  inferior  taknf.  it  is  certainly  a  chef-d'ti^uvre  of 
art  for  the  i^me  age  w  bich  had  admired  a  Madeino  and  a 
Borromini. 

Perrault's  other  chief  works  aro  the  Observatory  (not  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  point  of  design),  and  the  Qrotlo^ 
&c.,at  Vetsailles.  The  moaament  which,  after  tbe  Loam, 
would  hare  best  maintained  his  Iwne,  the  grand  triumphal 

arch  nt  the  entrance  of  tho  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine,  was 
never  executed,  notwithstanding  the  fuundatiotis  uure  built, 
und  a  temporary  plaster  model  of  the  wiiolewas  erected. 
Besides  his  translation  of  Vitruvius,  an  enlarged  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1684,  he  published  mi  abriclgemcnt  of  it, 
1674 ;  a  work  *On  the  Five  Orders,'  kL,  1688 ;  *  Sasais  dc 
Physique,' 9 vols.  4fc».,  I680t  and  a  work  on  Tiatnrat  htstory ; 
to  which  may  he  added  n  poslhunio.i^    -.r  '  giviiii;  an 

account  uf  scveial  niacbmcs  of  bis  in  , ^uL.uu,  He  died  at 
Paris.  Oct.  9th.  Hihs. 

PERRAULT,  CHARLES,  brother  to  liie  preceding, 
bora  Jan.  litb,  1628,  nossessed  also  some  talent  for  arehi- 
teeture, whioh  pracorea  Ibr  him  the  appointment  of '  premier 
eommis  dee  bfttimens  du  roL*  He  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  tho  •  Parallilo  des  Anciens  et  Modemes,* 
Paris,  IG'JO,  wlu  iem  he  extols  tho  latter  at  tho  expense  of 
tlic  former;  and  wha'.uver  niuv  be  ttiiju<;iil  oi"  iu- j  ud-jnieut, 
he  must  be  uUawed  tu  have  oluiwii  nu  litclu  cuurii^e  u  lieli 
he  ventured  to  express  his  preference  of  such  writers  as 
Scudcri  and  Chapelain  to  Homer.  Such  ou  extiavagant 
opinion  wu  hardly  worth  serious  refutation,  yet  it  was  for- 
mally opposed  by  Boileao,  in  hia  *  Relleciions  on  Longiniia.* 
intended  as  an  answer  to  tho  *  Plaralltlo,'  and  this  literary 
squuhblo  was  pi'iilon^'cd  fur  sjuie  time.  Of  Perrault's  w  .irk 
euuiltxl  '  Les  Uumtnes  IUu!itres>  qut  uiu  puru  t'ii  France 
pendant  ce  Siicle,'  fol.,  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1696, 
tbe  second  in  1701.  A  collection  of  bis  miscellaneous  pieces 
in  verse  and  prose  appoarcl  at  Parts  in  1676,  previously  lo 
which  be  bad  produoed  some  other  poaoMk  which  have  long 
since  been  forgotten.  One  of  hie  meat  intereitiag  Uteraxy 
production;;  is  his  own  M6moii«ay  filst  pahlisbedatATipiod^ 

in  1759.    He  ilied  in  1703. 

PERR.VULT  U'ARM.\COURT,  sr^n  of  Charles  Per- 
rault, was  also  a  writer,  and  is  still  remembered  by  his 
*  Oontes  des  F^es,'  which  contain  the  nursery  stories  of  Cin- 
dorelli^  jBceiw.aBd  may  be  eonsidered  as  a  obuaical  work  in 
that  bnndi  of  litaratare. 

PERROT,  N.    fAiu.AN(  .:u'Rr.] 

PERSE'A  GR.\TI'N81M.\  is  the  Avocd  ,  Pear  of  tho 
West  Indies,  and  receive^  its  name  in  ci iiisei|uem c  ol'  the 
resemblance  in  form  between  its  fruit  and  that  of  a  Eu- 
ropean pear.  In  reality  it  is  a  Lauraceous  plant,  allied  to 
tbe  Sweet  Bay  of  our  dimatck  Tbe  tree  is  about  tbe  eise 
of  an  apple-tree;  the  leaves  ere  oblong,  veiny,  and  the 
flower?  small,  aiid  of  a  -rcenish-yellow  colour.  The  fruit 
is  the  sue  of  a  large  pear,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  produced  in  tbe  West  India  Llands.  In  tbe  inside 
it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  kcmol  enclosed  in  a  soft  rind. 
Id  tasle  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  peach,  but  to  be  much 
moMagiWBBhie,  though  not  ao  sweet  It  is  sometimes  eaten 
with  pepper  and  salt,  but  m«w  ftequantly  wttha  Uttle  sugar 
and  iime-j-r:<->v  T!-<>c  vaxiatk*  ai«  wniSimti,  the  red» 
the  purple*  uud  luc  gicea. 
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PERSE'PHONA,  Dr.  Leach's  nomo  for  a  genus  of 
brttchyuious  crustaceans,  placed  by  M.  Milno  Edward* 
amuiig  the  tribe  of  Lencotiam.  [Oxystomes,  vol.  xviL,  p. 
110.) 

Generic  Character.— Kxlevaa]  and  internal  stems  of  tlui 
exterior  jaw-feet  gradually  lessening  from  their  ba*c,  the 
external  ittem  buini;  very  obtuse  at  the  extremity.  Carapace 
rounded,  depressed,  and  ddated  on  each  side.  Front  rather 
advanced.  Great  juint  of  the  abdomen  uf  the  male  composed 
of  three  pieics  soldered  togctlicr.  First  pair  of  feet  much 
stouter  tlian  the  others,  which  have  their  two  lost  joints 
compressed. 

Example,  fitrseithona  LatreiUii. 

Detcri]>tinu, — Anterior  part  of  the  shell  gradually  and 
obtusely  dilated,  covered  with  granulations  ;  three  equal 
recurved  spines  at  its  posterior  pari;  arms  tuberculous. 
Loh^th  two  inches  and  a  half. 

Locality,  unknown. 


Per»«iiIion»  Lolreillii. 

PERSE'1X)LIS  (HipffiVoXic)  is  mentioned  by  Greek 
writers  after  the  lime  of  Alexander  as  tiic  capital  of  Persia. 
The  Dame  however  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  (Jiesias, 
Xcnophon,  or  Nehemiah,  w  ho  wore  well  acquuinte<l  wiih  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbalana.  Their 
silence  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Perscpolis 
never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence  for  the 
Perfeiau  kings,  though  we  must  conclude,  from  the  account 
of  Arrian  and  other  writers,  that  it  was  from  tlie  most  an- 
tient  times  rogartled  as  the  capital  of  the  empire.  The 
kinafs  of  Persia  appear  to  iiave  been  buried  here  or  at 
•  ret^P**«''gadaj.   ITicro  was  at  Pcrsopoli^  a  maguitlccut  palace, 

ijt  Persiuiiiid  .  - 
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which  at  tho  time  of  Alexander  was  full  of  imneiMi 
treasures,  which  had  accumulated  there  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  (Dio^I.  Sic.,  xvii..  71  ;  Strabo,  xt..  p.  7U9.)  W« 
know  scarcely  anythin^  of  the  history  of  Peraopoiw.  Tbe 

Ealace  of  the  Persian  kings  and  a  pari  of  the  city  were  burul 
y  Alexander  (Arnan.  iii.  Curt.  v.  7;  Strabo.  xr.,  p. 
7-29;  Diod.  Sic.,  xvii.  70);  but  it  still  ooniinucd  to  be  a 
place  uf  considerable  importance  after  his  lime  (Diod.  Sic, 
xix.  22).  We  read  of  an  attempt  by  Antiochus  EpiphaaH 
to  plunder  it.  which  did  not  succeed.  (2  Afao.,  ix.  I.  £.>  i«ui 
There  has  been  considerable  dispute  respecting  tlie  Pormur 
name  of  Persepolis.  Oriental  hutoriaiis  say  that  il  waa  | 
Istekhar  ur  Estekiiar  (D'llei'belot,  Z^i6/io//ieatfe  Vfiawiah  ) ; 
and  many  modern  writers  suppose  that  PaMfpuiaD-  and 
Porsopolis  are  only  ditrerent  names  for  the  same  plaoD,  and 
that  the  latter  word  is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  former. 
There  are  however  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  they  an 
distinct  places.  [Pasarrad.s.] 

Persepolis  was  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  near  the 
union  of  Ute  Araxcs  (Bendemir)  and  Cyrui  (Kttr).  The 
situation  appean  to  have  been  very  healthy  and  fisvourablc 
to  longevity.  Mr.  Uicli.  when  he  visited  ibe  apot,  bemnl«f 
several  persons  who  had  attained  the  age  of  a  hundndl 
(Narrative  qf  a  Journey  to  Babylonand  Pertepolia,-^  24b.) 
The  ruins  of  Perse|>olis,  which  are  usually  called  by  \Jbm 
inhabitants  Tchil-Minor,  that  is, 'the  forty  pillara,'  arede 
scribed  at  great  length  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  '  Travels.'  n4 
i..  p.  576.  ful.  [Plksktolitan  Aacuitxctubx  ;  Absov* 
Headed  Ciiaracteus.J 

PERSEPOLITAN  ARCHITECTURE.  The  reiaaijtt 
of  buildings  on  the  site  of  Persepolis,  or  in  ita  vicinity,  are  ■> 
few  and  so  imperfect  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  judge  of 
the  stylo  of  architecture  beyond  a  few  parttculara.  it 
seems  to  have  had  much  in  coratnnn  with  that  of  Egypt,  and 
yet  to  have  differed  materially  from  il  in  various  reapeelt. 
or  tombs  and  sepulcliral  cliauibers  hewn  out  of  the  pctpea* 
dicular  face  of  rocks,  thete  are  i^veral  specimens  at  Nakaki- 
Rustam  ;  yet  these  bear  little  similarity  to  the  aubterraoaoas 
or  excavated  catacombs  of  Egypt,  which  are  KaiienUjritf 
very  great  extent,  and  consist  oi°  one  or  more  pasaiges  laid- 
ing  to  different  apartments;  whereas  these  antient  Penin 
excavations  are  very  shallow,  and  consist  chiclly  of  an  archi- 
tectural frontispiece  or  portico  richly  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  other  decorations.  Such  are  those  at  Naksh-i-Rusiam; 
also  the  tomb  of  Darius,  the  son  of  HyAtaspea,  at  tlie  foot  of 
Mount  Rachmetl.  near  the  river  Buudemir,  the  aaiimt 
Araxes.  This  monument  has  a  portico  of  foureoluma^ 
whose  capitals  have  figurcH  of  tlto  foreparts  of  «im«i»«U  p|^l 
jccting  fi-um  their  sides.  There  are  also  two  rowaof  ae^H 
turc  above  the  portico. 

The  present  inhabitants  call  the  remains  of  Penapdb 
itself  Tak-Jamschid,  or  the  residence  of  Jamsobid  <aa^ 

f>aaed  by  them  to  have  been  its  founder);  and  by  Lha  Ma> 
lammedans,  Tchil  Minar,  or  the  Forty  Columua.  of  whi«^ 
number  however  scarcely  half  are  now  remaining.  Thma 
columns,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  palace  to  which  thajr 
belonged,  stand  upon  an  eminence  or  terraco  formed  )n 
levelling  the  surface  of  a  marble  rock,  and  which  cxtcnn 
upwards  of  40u  yanls  from  north  to  south,  and  about  300 
from  east  to  west.    Though  it  may  be  described  oa  a  pami- 
lelogram  in  iU  general  shape,  this  platform  ia  not  ^tlveAf 
regular  in  plan,  being  indented  by  projections  and  recoiMfc 
which  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  superilries  of  the  r«k 
itself;  neither  is  it  one  uiiirorni  level  throughout,  thoaa 
which  were  covered  with  buildings  being  somewhat 
a1>ove  the  rest.    The  height  above  the  plain  from 
rock  rises  varies  coiit>idernbly  in  different  places,  m 
being  not  more  than  14  feet,  and  in  others  4U.  On 
side  except  tlic  east,  whore  il  adjoins  a  hill  forming  a  taftjr 
screen  or  background  to  it,  the  platform  is  enclosed  by  walk 
or  parapets  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  masonry.  As 
that  opposite  the  loftier  ground  to  the  east,  Uie  we«t  side 
(1426  feel  111  extent),  maybe  considered  the  pnncipal  (4Mor 
front,  and  accordingly  here  we  find  the  entrancu,  not  ba«> 
ever  in  the  centre,  but  about  midway  between  that  and 
north-west  an^lc.  The  ground  is  here  somewhat  mora 
20  feet  below  the  tciracc,  owing  to  which  there  is  a  < 
derablo  ascent,  which  is  not  formed  by  wide  ttiglitsof 
in  a  direct  line  leading  to  the  cntiance,  but  by  two  te^aoil* 
ran)p.s  or  Uights  in  contrary  dir<  return  again 

to  the  upper  landing-place.    Fut .  .    .  r,  but  at  m-um: 

liltle  distance  from  it,  is  a  propyhii.or  lolly  inoirf  forniuiK 
doorway,  similar  to  those  in  Egyptian  architectura.  atd 
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Uttfobtfood  it  Ateeond  entrance  of  the  same  kind.  like 
tta  BnptMR*  tiWM  pnmvi*  diminiab  upwards,  and  are 
ero«lMdbyAM«ttllOi.orliMloweortiice:  they  are  also  adorned 
wilb  fuicirul  colossal  Hguros  of  animals,  partly  in  low  and 
partly  in  hi^h  relief,  sritlptured  ou  their  sides,  and  among 
tlwiC  mim-'iters  uro  suinc  rcpresLnlins  ^ I'lK*-"'^  horses  wiili 
bumsn  lM3aUi>.    il  is  probable  ihtxl  tbuse  ptop)  U  iiUo 
some  enclosure  serving  as  the  chief  or  entrance  conn  uf  the 
|iafaiae;  but  that  catunot  dow  be  delerminod,  nor  in  what 
manner  (be  principal  maaa  of  building  now  remaining  could 
have  been  made  to  display  itself  conspicuously  ftWB  such  an 
enclosure ;  because,  instead  of  being  on  tb*  cast  Mb  facing 
the  entranre,  U  lies  on  the  south  or  right  hand  of  the  cii- 
trauce,  and  iii  such  iiKiiiiier  o-s  to  extend  more  westward, 
oonsequeiitly  it  would  huvc  been  nece»i>ai'y  to  (urn  back  to 
it  in  that  direction  from  any  court  beyond  the  propyla. 
Neither  is  it  certain  whether  thb.odifloeiiM  any  part  of  the 
palace  itself  or  actual  iwidMHWb  or  mif  t  ttmple  belonging 
to  it.  The  plan  would  Men  to  ftvour  the  kttter  supposition, 
bfcauiit.',  friitii  ■.'■liiit  can  now  be  mnrlc  r  nt  from  it,  this  struc- 
turu  conltt.nti  not  a  tipneious  had  suite<l  fi)r  ciilcr- 

tainmi'iU.*,  but  one  filled  with  lines  of  «)Uimns  in  every 
dirt^ction  (as  is  evident  from  the  poaition  of  those  now  rc- 
luiiniDg),  ao  as  to  form  a  number  flfaidee  inlemoetiiigeach 
other.   Such  •  nme-like  arranganient  vt  DttOieiOtte  pdlert 
is  altogether  unlike  anythintr  in  Oreeten  erefatteeture,  end 
rtiure  in  accordunco  with  thai  df      Arubiant,  some  of  whose 
liuildiiii^s,  the  mosque  at  Cordova  tor  instance,  are  similarly 
nil>-(I  with  lines  of  columns.  A  similar  dense  disposition  of 
pillars  prevailed  also  among  the  Egyptians;  and  for  an  ex- 
uriipleof  It  among  the  latter  people,  we  iwlbr  to  the  plan 
of  the  temple  at  EdAi  [Eoyriaic  AacHtncrou,  p.  316], 
where  both  the  pronaoe  and  veitibale  are  in  the  aame 
nmnaer  jolyslylar,  or  fliied  with  columns,  although  they 
occupy  a  smaller  space,  and  are  consequently  not  ao  nu- 
imrous. 

1'iic  <-(ihuuus  at  Ptsrsepuhs  are  of  grey  marble,  6  leet  'i 
in  diameter,  and  about  7i  feet,  or  nearly  thirteen  dia- 
metera  in  height;  therefiwe  of  tety  sieiider  proportion^  and  ao 
Air  verv  diffacent  ftom  Egyptian  eolnmns.  Neither  do  they 
olberwfM  resemble  then,  except  in  their  dissimilarity  from  the 
Grecian  orders  and  in  the  capricioustiess  of  their  decoration. 
Or  some  of  these  columns  the  shafts  are  ornamented  with  » 
kind  of  liRZag  or  vandyke  nattern,  afler  the  manner  of  the 
fragaient  luuiid  near  the  Treasury  of  Alreu*  at  M)cenfX!; 
while  others  arc  fluted,  but  the  ciianiielh  uru  exceedingly 
narrow,  being  fuity,  or  douitle  the  number  of  those  of  a 
Doric  oolana.  The  baaea  and  capital*  are  attU  more  sin- 
gular, both  of  them  being  very  deep  and  of  Ibnotflnl  ahape 
and  iMjt1.ri>\     In  fact  the  cap)^t^:  nre  composed  of  so  many 
di\jsiuita  that  the  Uiwermust  of  them  seem  to  belong  as  much 
(l>  (lie  iipiier  part  of  the  sliafi  as  to  the  capital  itself ;  or  if  all 
are  includud  as  parts  of  that  member  of  the  column,  it  must 
bo  reckoned  at  OB0-6Ali  of  the  entire  height.   Among  their 
fitnetful  oniMaMaii  oeetir  emaU  aeroUi»  wjueh  aome  have 
thought  to  beer  a  leserablaiwe  to  lonie  volntee,  but  it  eer- 
tainly  requires  a  vi  rv  tri  ti^'  unafjinalion  to  'ii  te -t  tIic  -ani- 
iutily.  allboiit;h  ;i  tulernble  resemblance  of  an  llaliaM  loaic 
,i|>ii  ;l1  1 11  I  .  be  seen  in  tlie  drawing  of  a  l*erse|)olitan  one  by 
boidiiig  the  latter  sideways,  so  that  the  scrolls,  which  are 
;huro  one  above  another,  are  brought  into  a  horizontal  di> 
peeiKWi.   Other  Feneoolitan  e^itaia  batve  flgurea  of  uni« 
sonw  or  other  antmau  prcgeettnf  Ikem  them  latenlly  be- 

icnih  the  epistylium. 

Besides  the  building  above  mentioned,  ihcro  are  traces  uf 
ai  ious  others  behind  il,  onllie  south  Mde:  among  the  rest, 
h«j  remains  o(  two  ptA^tii/lar  \i)a.\\»\  but  even  including 
hcse,  the  plan  would  have  been  exoeediogly  limited  and 
nadoqunto- to  the  aeeonmodation  required  for  the  court  of 
I  pritiee  nod  a  nnneratia  retinue,  unless  the  buildinfs  ori- 
,'ii)a]|y  extended  themselves  much  beyond  the  actual  ruins, 
nd  cxinaisted  of  several  stones.  Eastward  of  the  first  de- 
cnbetl  lur>;c  hall  is  i  otlu>r  very  spacious  one,  perfectly 
quattf  in  plan,  and  wiiti  two  entrances  on  each  of  its  four 
idea,  but  without  eulumns;  it  is  therefore  questionable 
'huther  it  waa  net  a  court,  or  waa  elae  originali/  divided  into 
ei  ami*  MVMUI. 
Evoa  were  theao ruins  in  a  more  perfect  state,  they  would 
ot,  ae  a  solitary  example,  go  very  far  towards  elucidaling  the 
rchifi  (  (  u  I  ;»l  giyle  of  tlie  anticnl  Persians.  Some  points  of 
fserublancc  between  il  and  £{;yptkan  architecture  hnve 
Ireody  been  pointed  out,  namely,  lofty  square- headed  ^ato- 
mya^  wt  ptOFyhi.  terrace-hke  glatformii  and  polyatylai  apart- 
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ments,  in  which  tlie  columoa  are  arranged  phalanx-wise, 
to  wbwh  may  be  added  the  mode  of  decuimting  doon,  and 
the  practice  of  covering  the  entire  inrfiKe  or  walb  with 
figura*  or  inscriptions,  as  is  the  case  with  the  rionts  uftbe 
terraces  at  Periiepolis.  Even  tho  scul|>tuie  ii»flf  -hows  iho 
stale  of  lliat  urt  to  have  been  nearly  the  saiiK'  as  nniont; 
Ej^yptiaus,  ilie  diawntg  of  the  figures  being  rude  and  stiff, 
aiui  they  being  nearly  all  represented  in  profile,  without  any 
attempt  at  grouping,  while  the  clumsy  expedient  is  adopted 
of  indicating  a  king  or  ehief  personage  by  making  aueh 
figure  larger  than  the  rest.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  these 
cireumstances  of  resemblance  were  merely  casual  coinci- 
dences; but  neither  is  it  ]jossib'.e  lo  otTcr  any  bj'pothesis 
that  would  account  satisfucionly  for  many  stnkinj^  points  of 
disparity,  particularly  as  regards  both  the  pi  oporiions  andde^ 
coration  of  oolumaa»  which,  beiog  the  principal  leaturee  in 
every  style,  wontd  bo  thoM  meat  lihely  to  be  copied,  with 
more  or  lem  exaetnem,  where  any  imitation  was  aimed  at. 
Instead  of  thit.  the  Pereepolitan  style  appears  to  have  been 
most  liccntiouii  in  regard  lo  columns,  and  in  this  respect  not 
only  dissimilar  Iroin  but  grenily  iiifL-rior  in  taste  to  tho 
Egyplmn.  Tbe  sculptures  of  Pcrsepohs,  though  of  no  value 
as  works  of  art,  ^^erve  to  elucidate  some  passages  in  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  which  relate  tO  PeniaD  affairs. 

There  are  in  tbe  Britiah  MuMum  iomo  ipaeimen*  of  Per« 
•ian  eenlpture  brought  from  Pleraepolia. 

(Nie!ii;lir,  Rfisel/escfireibuii^f,  Sic,  ii.  121.  S.:c..  who  has 
given  a  plaii  of  the  buildings  and  various  drawmirt  of  tho 
monuments  and  the  reliefs  ;  Ker  Porter's  Trav  Is,  vol.  i„  p. 
i7c,:  I>e  Bruyn;  Cbaitlin;  Moner;  Utrt,  Baukumt,  Stc.) 

PKKSEUS,  son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  began 
at  an  early  age  to  aerve  in  his  father's  armyt  and  dietinguiahed 
huBself  by  tHraie  tuoeenee  a^intt  the  barbanHifl  natiotia 
which  bordered  on  Mace<lonia.  His  younger  brother  De- 
metrius was  camtjd  away  as  a  hostage  by  tho  consul  I'laini- 
ninius  at  the  time  of  the  peace  between  Rome  and  Philip, 
and  after  remaining  several  years  nt  Rome,  where  he  won  tho 
favour  of  tbe  senate,  was  sent  buck  to  Macedonia.  After  a 
time  he  was  again  sent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission, 
in  consequence  of  ftesh  disasrGcroonts  which  hul  sprung 
up  between  the  two  slates.  Demetrius  succeeded  in  main- 
taining peace,  but  after  his  return  to  Macedonia,  hu  was 
accused  of'ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  an<l 
of  being  in  se<:rel  correspondence  with  Rome.  Peisuiis,  who 
was  jealous  of  l.un,  sup])orted  tlie  cliar<(cs,  and  Philip 
doomed  bis  younger  son  to  deatii,  but  not  daring  to  have 
him  openly  executed,  for  fuar  of  the  Romans,  he  caused 
him  to  bo  netsoned.  It  is  said  that  having  diseovered  hie 
innocence,  nia  lemome  and  hia  indignation  agahiat  Psnona 
hastened  hia  dealh.  Fbteeoa  aecoMed,  tbe  thnno  in  tho 

year  1  7'J  u  C. 

Penieus  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father  ^^  ith  sentiments 
of  hatred  against  the  Romans  for  the  humiliation  which  they 
bad  indicted  upon  Macedonia;  however,  he  dissembled  his 
feelings  at  tbe  begiiming  of  hia  Mini»  and  oonficmed  tho 
treaty  existing  between  his  flitber  and  the  aeoate.  But  ho 
soon  began  to  prepare  himself  for  war,  and  he  endeavoured 
to  form  alliances  with  tbe  states  of  Greece,  and  &i>peciully 
with  llie  Achtcans.  The  senate,  hearin;;  of  this,aent  legutca 
to  Macedonia  to  examine  the  state  of  atfairs.  Eumeiiea, 
king  of  Pergamua,  a  staunch  ally  of  the  Romans,  waa  also 
elMW7  watching  tiho  doings  of  Peraeiia,  and  he  even  went 
to  Rone  to  report  to  tho  senate  the  hostile  preparations  of 
the  Mucedoniaiiii.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  as  be  was  going 
to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi,  au  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
lifo  by  assassins  hired  by  Perseus.  Euinenes  escaped,  and 
tbe  Roman  senate  declared  Purscus  to  bo  ilm  enemy  of 
Rome,  B.C.  172. 

Tbe  consul  P.  Lidnitis  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  an 
army  to  Macedonia.  At  the  sane  time  oommies toners 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  exhort  the  nllica  of  the  Romans  to 
join  in  the  impending  stui^^'le  against  Perseus.  Perseus 
had  a  conference  with  Q.  Marcius.  one  of  the  cotnnns- 
sioners,  who  granted  bim  a  truce,  durin*?  which  the  king 
might  send  ambassadors  to  K4>nie  to  jdcad  his  cause.  When 
the  commissioners  returned  to  Home,  tbcy  boasted  of  having 
deeeivod  Perseus  by  boUKl^  ont  the  hope  of  peace,  m  unlcr 
to  give  time  to  Rome  to  pnpaio  fw  war,  wnilst  Uie  delay 
could  only  be  of  disadvantage  to  the  king,  whose  army  wa« 
ready  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  the  older  senators  art?  fc:!id 
to  have  disapprovpil  of  tins  cunduci  as  more  deserving  of  ihe 
name  of  I'unictban  of  Roman  faith,  but  the  roujiu  iiy  of  the 

senate.  *  who  oaxed  more  for  vbat  was  advanugeous  thau 
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for  what  wft<i  li  nieBt,'  supported  the  ef  rnmisilnnfr?!.  (JAvy, 
xlii.  47.)  'I'liu  K'tratos  of  Porseu«,  nfti-r  buiiig  beard  Ly  the 
eciiad-,  were  (li-,tiiissc(i  without  ;uiv  satisfactory  answer. 
Liciniut,  oil  arriving  in  Thessnl) ,  1 7 1  iic,  met  flie  army  of 
Per!*eii«on  the  banks  of  the  Penoiis,  but  (uily  ]i nrtiul  engage* 
mem*  took  pIWi  in  one  of  which  the  Roman  cavalry  wu 
deheted,  but  io  tHMiher  it  bed  the  ■dvenlage.  after  whteh 
both  armies  went  into  wintcr-qnartera.  The  following  year, 
170  B.C.,  seems  to  hare  been  8|)ent  by  both  parties  in  pre- 

K rations  and  desultory  en^a^ji^mi-itts.  The  mnsnl  Hostilius 
ancinus  made  some  attemptii  to  enter  Macedonia  from 
Thessaly,  but  did  not  succeed.  His  li;,'ntc  Appius Claudius, 
being  sent  to  Lyrhnidus  in  lllyria,  altcrapte<1  to  surprise  a 
town  callod  Uscana,  which  was  held  by  Perseus,  but  he  wa» 
Ibiled,  wUh  the  \m»  of  most  of  his  men.  Meentime  the 
exactions  ef  the  Roman  prtetore  Lucretius  and  tfotlensius 
had  iiulispriicil  several  of  the  cities  of  Gieece  against  Rome, 
aiirl  (M-inlureil  a  ff(.'lin«»  faTourable  I't  rsfiii.  Tlioso  otli- 
fk-rs  pluiuiLTe'l  Clialnn  in  Eubosa,  a  lown  allic-l  lo  Rome, 
and  allowed  their  soldiers  to  abuse  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  citizens.  A  citizen  of  Chalcis,  who  came  to  Rome  to 
rom plain,  akid  it  had  been  found  much  lafer  ta  ahut  tlia 
i^tes  ogainet  the  Roman  pnetofa  than  lo  reeeive  tliem,  tat 
those  wlw  had  shut  their  >;ales  had  escaped  unhurt,  whilst 
the  nllie-s  of  Rome  were  plundered.  The  people  ot  Abdera, 
bi  iii;;  ri  ijiiirc  I  tn  furnish  a  heavy  contiii^Lnt  of  money  and 
corn  for  the  army,  asked  for  a  respite,  but  Horlonsins  en- 
tered the  town,  beheaded  the  principal  citizens,  and  sold  the 
real  as  elaTei.  Eimya  being  tent  to  Rmae  by  thoee  uaffar* 
tunata  eitiee,  the  senate  ordered  the  Abderiles  to  be  restored 
to  liberty.ond Lucretius, being summonprl  foRome,  wni;  tned 
before  the  tribes,  and  fined  a  million  of  ases.  (Livy,  xliii. 
4,  7,  8.)  The  Roman  comnii'ssioiiers  to  the  fViendly  states 
of  Epirus,  /Etoiia,  and  Aclia>n,  acted  with  less  disregard  to 
onpearanties,  but  with  equal  dishonesty.  Those  states,  like 
ail  weak  cotintriet  that  eubmit  to  the  dktatee  of  a  powerful 
itranger  nnder  the  tpeeiont  name  of  alliance,  were  divided 
hito  two  parties:  one  wilVmi^  V>  kcp])  an  friendly  forms  widi 
Rome,  but  still  mimlrul  of  \hvir  natianal  liunour  and  inde- 
pendence ;  the  oilier  servilely  devoted  to  Ronie.  Tlic 
leaflers  yf  tin-  latter  party  sought  the  favour  of  the  Roman 
consuls  and  jirrotors  by  accusing  those  whose  views  were 
not  the  same  as  their  own,  of  betog  seianet  enemiet  of  Rome, 
flome  of  the  pemns  thu»  aoettieil  vera  aumnMoed  cr  in 
other  words  tfampofted  to  Rmne^to  await  tha  phmiooif 
tho  senate. 

In  the  next  year.  169  n.c,  the  new  ronsul  Q.  Marcius 
eama  to  take  the  command  of  the  array  against  Perseus. 
He  entered  Macedonia  unopposed,  and  look  poissession  of 
the  town  of  Dium,  but  finding  it  diflicult  to  get  supplies  for 
bis  army,  lie  withdrew  to  the  frontiers  ofThessaly.  retaining 
potneasion  Itowever  of  the  stronj;  defile  of  Dium,  which  com- 
tnandc<l  the  entrance  of  Macedonia  on  that  side.  On  this 
Orcadian,  PolUmis,  willi  otlicr*  itfliis  (•<mni  ryineii,  beitig  sent 
by  itic  Aehieans  to  ofl'er  thtMr  aisistancc  to  the  consul, 
remained  some  time  with  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  yenr  Idfl  n  r.,  Paulus  /Emilius  was  s«nt  to  wm- 
mand  llie  army  a^ainnt  Mat-edonia.  He  passed  the  lOoun- 
taios  from  TheiMly  and  advanced  to  Pydna.  where  he  met 
Ftorseni  with  bts  army.  The  Romans  found  means  to  break 
through  the  Macednni.in  ]i'nalan>.,  and  a  fUghtful  eonfiision 
and  butchery  ^olll>^^*d,  in  whu  h  'jo.oaO  Mawdoniiitis  are 
SHul  to  have  lost  their  livts.  Tiiia  sinj^Io  battle  decided  the 
fate  of  a  powerful  uad  antient  kingdom ;  all  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans.  Pei-seus  fled,  almost  alone,  without 
vaitiog  tbr  the  end  of  the  battle.  He  went  first  to  Pella.  the 
antientieat  of  the  Macedonian  king«,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and 
from  thence  to  the  i-!;iiid  uf  Sainuilinu'e,  wlmse  a^ylum  was 
eonsidurcfl  inviolable,  I  beiu  e  heallcnii>ted  toe-cape  by  sta 
to  Tliraec ;  bvit  ii  Cretan  master  of  a  vessrl,  ader  having 
ebippe^  P'U't  of  ills  treasures,  sailed  away,  leaving  the  king 
en  toa  ehore.  Tlw  king's  attendants  having  aUo  forsaken 
bim  e»wpt  one.  F^rsenab  with  bis  eldest  son  Phflip^  came 
tfat  of  4be  tetbple  where  he  bed  teken  refti^,  and  strrren- 
dercd  to  tlie  Romans.  TTo  was  treated  at  fir-t  bv  /Emilius 
Vritli  considerate  i!idu1i,-enre,  but  \v  as  obli^'cU  In  parade  the 
street*  of  Rume  with  ins  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
his  con(iucror.  He  wait  aiterwards  conllned,  by  order  ot  the 
senate,  at  Alba  in  the  mountains  of  the  Hani,  near  the 
lake  Fiiciiius,  where  ho  died  in  a  few  years.  Hia  ton  Philip 
also  d>cd  at  Alba.  Another  and  a  younger  son  iiskid  to 
^  *  acrilM  or  writer  to  the  nniwipality  of 


PERSFUS  (constelhtmn).  Tlie  mylhrlotr'rftl  story  of 
Perseus  ls  well  enough  knuwn  :  in  tlic  heavens  the  oonsilr!- 
lation  is  surrounded  by  Andromeda,  Ario,  Tauri:?',  Aui  i^-a, 
Camclopardalus,  and  Cassiopeia.  Of  the  two  pniR  ipal  stars 
a  and  ^  (tho  latter  of  which  is  called  Algol),  tho  Ibrmer  it 
■ituated  in  the  bmst  of  the  figure,  the  latter  in  the  bead 
trfifednauwIiiehlMearTleelif  httleftlMid.  Ifcnffallawios 
are  the  ptineipal  itant— 
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PERSHORE.     rWoMCESTI  RSHIHI  .] 

PERSIA,  or  PEKSlS  (fl^tMric).  caU«d  in  the  Old  TesU- 
raeiit  Fsrtf  (D^K  ond  by  the  Arabic  and  VertlAa  vrlten 

Fars,  or  Farsistan,  is  used  in  two  sianificatiuus :  first,  it  u 
applied  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by  tho  Peruans; 
and  secondly,  to  the  various  countries  in  Asia  included  in 
the  Persian  empiM  Anindad  b|  Gymii,  wiueh  «Rteoded  firem 
the  Mediterranean  to  tiw  bidn^  and  fton  tba  iUaek  Sea 
and  the  Cnpluir  to  tlia  Pbnitii  Ottlf  and  tba  ladan 
Ocean. 

Persis  proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  iitul  norlb-wesi 
by  Media,  from  which  it  wa^  separated  by  liie  mouiitain- 
range  known  to  tlie  antienu  under  Uie  aame  of  Parachoaihm 
(Piolen^vi.4}  8ttabokni.«aa>,«n IhaMOthby lfaaOeni»n 
€ki1f,  on  ibe  east  by  GsnBanie,  and  on  tba  watt  by  Smiisaa. 
f:  rii  ill  ill.  it  wa-*  separated  by  rusged  and  inaect^^iML' 
Ti>i,iUiiaai-.  (Strabo,  XV.  Tl'h.i  The  country  incluilt»d  wiliiiu 
iliesf  limits  is,  acronlini^  to  Churdin's  esiiinutis,  as  large  as 
France.  The  southern  part  of  it  near  the  !>ca-eowl  u  a 
sandy  plain,  almost  uninhabitable  on  acoount  of  the  iwat 
andtiiapeMilential  windawhieh  bliiw  fkon  tba  desert  ef 
Carmann.  <  Plin.,  xii.  M ;  Sttabo,  vt.  f  t7.>  fint  as  some 
di.'^liincc  from  tiic  cnaot  the  ground  rises,  and  the  inienor 
the  country  towards  the  north  l-*  int«r»«st«l  by  numcnMis 
mouiitaiM-raiifies.  The  sail  upon  ihese  inouiit.iiM&  is  v,t\  ui  . 
and  barren,  and  though  there  are  some  fertile  valleys  aouii^ 
them,  they  are  generally  fit  only  for  the  residence  uf  ao- 
medic  ehaphecdet  Xbii  part  of  Peiaia  teas  ifaaoticiaaliett 
of  the  eonqaetora  of  Alia,  where  Aay  wen  inared  t«  hard- 
ship  and  privation.  In  thd  iancr  part  (ff  tlic  «  onntrv  \.<-^- 
ever  there  aru  many  well  watered  and  fertile  plains,  in  Itie 
largest  of  which  Fenapolii  liaitnaiid.  (Sambab  Bf.ltf; 
Ptolem.,  vi.  4.) 

The  Persians  were  divided  into  several  herds  or  tnbo.  <  :' 
which  the  principal  were  tba  Panrgadm^  Maeapbih  aad 
Maspii.  and  of  theia  tba  PMargadm  were  noblnt. Is  tba 
chief  elan  of  which,  called  tlie  ArhcDmenidfo,  the  royal 
family  of  Persia  belonged.    (Herod.,  1.  In  addit.^ 

to  these  tribes,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Panlhialroi,  DcP'L- 
kitci,  and  Germann,  as  agrtouUuml  tribes;  and  the  \i»K 
Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  as  nomsdic  trib«i. 

Herodotus  saye  (viL  6ij  that  tba  Paiaiana  wacaorigiaflilr 
called  Arlsl ;  «bieh  word  probably  eantaiina  tin  eama  taet 
.a<;  Arii.  tho  ori)pnal  nnrne  of  the  Medes  (Hero«I.,  via.  62); 
and  Arya,  the  word  bv  which  ihe  followers  of  the  Brah- 
iiiaiuc  religion  an'  1  -  t:::ated  in  Sanscrit.  The  same  roct 
occurs  in  Aria  ntid  Ariaita,  front  the  latter  uf  wbicl)  the 
modern  Persian  name  1  ran  seems  to  be  derived.  [ARnaa.] 

The  only  places  uf  importanea  in  Persia  ware  IfanantMH 
and  PAaAWAMU,  ef  vliMi  an  aeeo«nt  ii  giveB  ta  i^eiali 
artieles. 

•  Tbb  stu  b  n>aslMd*s  Vt,  tecontlof  t«  >lr.  SiiiTt 
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PRRSIA  \i  called  IRAN  by  the  nalivcs.  Tlio  form  and 
boundurics  of  the  country  to  which  this  name  is  npithud,  are 
distinctly  marked  bv  nature.    It  lies  between  ii"  and  -lO" 
N.Ut.«ad  44°and  70"  E.  loD^oooMittttinf  M  altvftUMi  (able- 
luMi»ninattiided  by  mouBtMiMaiigei,  vbvb  maxk  thm  edges 
flf  the  table-land,  and  separate  it  either  from  the  sea  or  front 
the  low  countries  which  enclose  it  on  the  east,  norlli,  and 
ue^i.    Oil  the  south  the  table-land,  or  rutin  r  (he  itiii^-u>!s 
«hirli  ciirioso  it.  come  close  to  tho  Persian  Gulf  und  the 
Indian  Sua.  On  the  east  of  the  tidile  land  are  tho  cxtensivu 
plains  which  are  watered  by  the  river  Bind,  or  ludiu ;  aod 
oa  the  Bortli  tba  ■till  more  wlentira  plain  which  eum»und» 
the  Uka  of  Aral,  and  extends  to  the  eastern  ehoree  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.   These  desert  plains  are  known  to  tho  natives 
by  the  name  of  Turan.  A  narrow  nii'l  very  low  traci  ol  laiul 
separates  Iran  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  sumowhut  niuru 
elerateil  and  rather  nndulatinv  plain  divides  il  from  tho 
high  range  of  Caucasus.     Along  tho  muuntain-chuins 
which  form  its  western  border,  are  the  threat  plains  drained 
bj  the  Tigria  and  BuphnUai,  Him  Iha  table-land  of  Iran 
it  •arnrandad  on  M  sidei  by  lower  eonntries,  but  it  is  oon- 
nefled  wiih  tin-  uiuiKil;i;n-i  ai::^{'s  of  Ivisiern  Asia  and  Asia 
Minur  by  iwu  chains.    11, e  rhaiii  wlncli  unites  it  with  the 
Himalaya  nnd  Kuen-Lui  n  in  niiitaius  >n  Kastern  Asia,  lies 
between  33"  and  37''  N.  lat.,  and  between  68  and  74"  £. 
long*  and  ia  known  by  tb«  name  of  Hindu  Coosb.  At  the 
mat  Boitb-weetem  aBtMniiiy  of  Inn  m  Mount  Ararat. 
From  tbia  hi^h  pinnacle  a  niovntain-efaafn  rant  Featfrard, 

ami  iniifos  the  lalilc-iand  \>itli  the  ni<iuii1nins of  AsinMinOT. 
Till--  clKiin  IS  called  the  Ai  iiienion  Mounlams. 

'1  he  surface  of  tho  table-land  of  Iran,  wiili  the  moiintniii- 
ranges  unclodng  it,  according  to  a  very  rough  e«tiuiale,  may 
Oteaigm  MM  nf  between  l.OOO.outf  and  1.20U.0UU  square 
nilM*  4Mr  about  one-twaMUi  of  the  sarftiaa  of  Aaia.  The 
tible-linA  is  generally  level,  intmperted  with  lew  and 
rooky  ridges  of  coinjmratively  smnll  extent,  wliiili  are  like 
i^landd  or  oaaos  in  the  sandy  tea  which  surrounds  them. 
Tho  level  tractis,  which  occupy  an  immense  space,  and  lie 
contiguous  to  one  another,  are  either  covered  with  loose 
saml,  ur  sand  impregnated  with  talt,  bat  both  these  kinds 
ofsandannearijrdmiitttleof  vMMialioii.  Along  thn  uitichHr 
baeeof  ^  nootMiniiHmgea  vtUth  extead  ilwg  tiM  edgna 
of  the  table-land,  there  are  large  tracts  the  toil  of  which  is 
generally  fertile  wherever  there  are  means  of  irrigating^ 
tlio  llehU.  However  even  in  tlieso  tracts  there  are  nume- 
rous ridges  of  rocks,  which  render  cuUivatiun  always  dtfUcult, 
atul  frequently  impossible. 

This  extentive  eountry  it  at  pretent  divided  into  three 
indeywi dent  aMea.  The  wettem  half  of  it  eonatitntet  the 
pveMDt  Umdom  of  Persia,  or  Iran,  and  the  eastern  it  di- 
vided between  the  suvereigns  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
chislan.  Of  the  U\o  last-inenlioncd  OOMBtliM M aMMUt  it 
found  under  their  respective  heads. 

The  modern  kingdom  of  Persia  extends  between  25°  and 
-to''  N.  lat.,  and  rrom  44' to  6i'  so'  E.  long.,  and  borders  on 
the  east  on  the  kingdomt  of  Afjgbaniatin  and  Belooohisun. 
The  plaint  along  the  northern  botindu^  a»  iahabilad  hf 
several  tribes  of  nomadic  Turfcomant  as  fhr  west  as  the 


shores  of  the  Ca'^pmn  Se  i,  which  constitutes  the  boundary- 
line  on  the  north  as  tar  u.-,  -I'j"  \V.  long.,  and  washes  it  as 
for  north  as  38*  40',  where  the  line  begins  wliich  separates 
Persia  from  Russia.  This  line  commences  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gbapkn  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Astaraii  river,  and 
rana  aloiw  Ua  eomaa  la  its  junetioa  with  the  Kala  Kuahii 
H  then  fbllowt  the  eotme  or  this  river  to  its  aonroe  in  the 

Mii-*MUa  Mountains.  This  rnnge,  whicli  extends  to  the 
west  uf  north,  constitutes,  n.s  tar  us  3'J'  N.  lat.,  the  boundary- 
Inie,  which,  farther  north,  paswjs  to  the  Bala  rud  ruer.  and 
thence  to  the  Aras  river.  T|ie  lasl-montioned  river  separates 
Persia  fl'oni  Rui<$ia  as  far  as  tho  base  of  Mount  Ararat, 
which  ia  eituated  at  the  jnaetion  of  the  three  eaapiiea  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  PMrsia.  The  western  bovndarf-line  of 
Persia  pas^-c-;  over  the  tnountuiiis  of  Kurdistan,  which  en- 
cio'*e  tho  tahle-land  of  Iran  on  tiie  wcj-t.  North  of  3j\ 
I  he  greater  part  of  lhei»e  mouiitain-ians;es  are  subject  to 
1  urkcy,  the  boundnry-line  between  Turkey  and  Persia  pais- 
int;  betvreen  the  lake»  of  Van  and  Urmia  or  Urumiyeh; 
but  aoutb  of  tlMt  parallel,  the  whole  of  the  moiuitasa-sys- 
tera  is  noir  inaloded  wUhin  Htm  territorisa  of  Pants,  which, 
south  of  ns*  N.  lat.  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
Shat  el  Arab,  According  to  a  rough  estimate,  the  surface 
of  Persia  is  half  a  million  ni'  -quare  miles,  or  c  la-i  lcr.ili'y 
more  thaa  dooUs  the  area  ot  ir'iance.    It  locLudus  the 


;  western  half  of  the  tablu-land  of  Iran,  and  also  tlie  loir 
nai'i'uw  irucl  which  heparutea  llic  taliie-tuiid  from  the  CiM* 
pian  Sea,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  I  lie  low  plain 
which  Im  to  the  vest  of  tho  tuble-laud  on  tho  bank*  of  the 
Tigrie. 

Surfaet  and  Sor'/wThe  following  description  of  this 
country  begins  at  tlie  nurlii-eai>terii  angle,  between  Gi°aud 
lout;.,  where  thu  continuity  of  tho  iiiuuiiluin-raiigu 
which  c.uii»liiuie!>  the  northern  hu^'lor  of  the  tuble-lund  is 
interrupted  by  a  wulu  bieak.  Through  thii>  break  tlie 
lleri-rud,  or  river  of  Herat,  which  rises  within  the  table- 
land, findii  its  way  to  the  wide  plain  of  Tuikistan,  where  it 
it  joined  eu  the  r^;ht  by  the  Th^en  (Twljeu)  and  Murgbab, 
and  on  the  left  by  the  Mushed  river.  Eu»t  of  this  break  tho 
niouiilain-raii^'e  runs  uiiin(ernii>ied,  though  will-  iinv.i|nal  ele- 
vation, eastward  to  tliegie^t  iuoiiiilain-inaBi9CulkMl,ihc  lliiidu 
Coo!^h.  But  wujil  uf  thu  break,  the  mountains  spread  out  into 
an  elevated  region,  tjie  geoeral  dir<«luin  of  which  it  south- 
east and  north-west.  Insomepliiaas  Ihismottniaui-region  is 
290  miles  wide;  but  it  grows  mueh  narrower  between  sr."  and 
54*  E,  long.,  where  it  approaches  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Tiiis  inoimtain-icf; ion,  w h.cli  iK'  {  uniK  iu|udly  towariU 
the  plains  of  Til rkisiaii,  bul  w  iili  a  ieas  i  u|iul  descent  toward* 
the  south.  Is  called  tlie  tuuunlains  of  Khorasan,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  nd^os  uf  lulls,  which  run  to  the  norlb 
of  north-west  on  the  nortliern  edge  of  the  region,  but  firther 
tottth,  to  the  wmt  of  north-west,  until  the  latter  ndgn*  de- 
cUne  to  the  west  as  they  approach  the  Caspian  See.  T'h) 
most  elevated  part  of  the  region  i^ueius  to  he  nearly  in  tho 
middle,  where  the  )  lam*  on  which  the  ridues  are  ba>eJ  aio 
perhaps  near  .3juO  I'eet  hi|;li.  while  the  plains  boiiili  ul  the 
mountain-regiou  perhaps  do  not  exceed  iUUtJ  foet  in  olcva- 
tioo.  The  iidges  thewgelres  are  of  raoderute  height,  aud 
seldom  rise  man  tbtn  Itiia  ISmt  «boiw  their  base.  Thsy 
are  oidy  covered  with  anov  Ibr  one  or  two  month*  in  the 
year;  and  this  circumstance,  a'Med  to  the  want  of  ruin  ami 
the  general  drjn«*s  uf  the  aiiiiob|),iere,  rcnilera  llieui  uaiil 
for  niaintaiiiiiiir  perpetual  sJicaiiir.  ul  Hater.  Tlie  ridges 
themselves  are  rocky,  and  frequeiUb  sloop,  hut  of  incon- 
siderable width,  so  tliat  the  longitudliial  V|il)eys  w  hich  art 
eneiosod  hy  tbaOl  are  fi»quMt^r  to  miW  >n  width,  and  apim- 
thi»aa  tM  nttaalnngt  miiehia  the  bug  valley  whioliaitl^s 
from  Mutbsd  on  the  aouth  east  to  Sbjrwan  on  the  miutth' 
west.  Tho  declivities  of  the  ridden  are  destitute  of  wood, 
except  un  the  north  sido  of  the  mountain-region,  culled  the 
AlaU,  where  some  lieos  oci  ur,  bul  they  do  not  exhibit 
a  vigorous  growth.  Though  the  ru<-ky  luassus  are  gf»nu- 
rally  witiiout  vegetation,  some  pacts  aris  covered  with  K'^* 
aod  afford  paslure  during  a  great  pi|r|L  of  llie  year.  Tiu*  soil 
of  the  vallejw,  qr  rather  plains,  consists  priitcijitUy  of  gravel 
washed  down  from  (he  rocky  cmuicncos,  or  of  clay,  u  hicii, 
when  it  Ihm,  no  moisture,  is  uii  b.irreu  as  the  k  lUelf.  No 
kind  of  cullivalioii  IS  )>o»>ihle  uiiiiout  caielul  imgaiioii;  but 
as  water  is  scarce,  only  a  veiy  ^mail  ])orliuuuf  theM  iilaiiiscun 
be  cultivated.  The  numerous  rums  of  villa^ai^u  towns  iu 
these  plains  show  that  a  much  gruater  portion  of  liieiu  wot 
formerly  undar  eultivatioo,  and  this  cliMg*  U  ebieliy  if  uoc 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  tim  eontioual  predator)'  inroads 
of  the  wandering  Turkomans,  who  nhabit  the  n  ii]j>  in 
phiiiis.  'I'he  \aile\s  are  as  destitute  of  trees  as  the  luwun- 
tains,  except  a  few  poplars  or  chintts  (Piatanus  orieiiljli^j. 
iirhicb  rise  above  ti^e  hut*  of  the  peasants,  ttf  llu>  Ouii-UeM 
of  the  orchards,  <Nr  perbafs  »  few  eltMp  trees  wnieh  have 
bean  planted  on  tlie  margin  nf  a  walareatttMb 

Where  the  mountain -rmoges  epproeeh  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  turn  to  the  west,  butwoen  ^tj"  and  65"  E.  long.,  they 
probably  iK-cu|)y  lc.^g  than  sixty  miles  in  width,  and  their 

must   i,le\ale'l  suilHilili  Hie  1>  ■[  lllucli  1 1     n r  1  hai)  lllo^e  of 

the  ridges  larthcr  cabt.    But  west  ot  jj"  ii.  long.,  oi  we>i  uf 
the  mountain-pass  of  Uoslam,  they  incline  gradually  a  htiia 
to  the  auulb,  and  proceed  in  that  direction  to  ^'J"  E.  loug^ 
wbem  they  again  gradually  decline  to  tlie  north  of  west,  until 
they  terminate  on  the  banks  of  the  pver  l^efid-rud.  tU  tji|g 
pass  of  Rudbar.   This  portion  of  the  ranges  which  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  Klhur/  Mountain^,  forms  a  segn.ent 
of  a  circle,  the  coiKa\e  siile  ot  wli;ch  is  turned  to  thu  (J.^. 
pian  Sea.  Near  the  point  where  the  change  in  the  direcinjp 
of  the  range  takes  place  i|  Mount  DemUveiid,  w  hich  rises 
to  the  beight  of  U,6un  feet:  its  declivities  show  many  yuk- 
equivocal  signs  of  its  having  onco  been  an  active  vol$«aeL 
Tiiat  portion  of  the  Elburz  Mountains  which  lu.s  «( 
M.>u:it  Dr-m'ivend,  thouL-h  cou.Mderably  biglwr  th^ 
mouuUius  ladher  e^^t,  piobaUy  uowhare 
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tMd  Iwt  in  hciglit  tbov*  tiM»  aea  level :  the  snow  dtMppMn 
fton  its  MintaiU  about  the  beginning  of  May.  llMnKNin- 
tainous  ]iortion  of  tho  rari?{  m  iv  >  cupy  a  width  of  alwut 
15  or  20  miles,  but  the  luwcr  Jul which  «kirt  it  on  the 
soiitli  and  north  inorcBsc  its  breadth  to  50  or  GO  lude*. 
That  part  of  the  Elburx  Mountains  which  lies  west  of  Mount 
Smnifvend  is  much  higher,  several  of  the  ridget  being 
eolwtd  with  anow  oven  in  tho  beginning  of  Jon*.  It  con- 
ttUM  of  tlrno  fllov«l«d  ranges,  whioh,  tMeUwr  with  two 
vaIIo}'<i,  cover  a  space  about  30  luiles  wide,  and  on  both 
Bides  are  skirted  by  a  b«U  of  hills.  Between  the  northern 
iK-lt  of  hills  and  Ihe  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  low  laud,  ealitnl  tho  Plaiu  of  Muzauderan  and 
Ghiian. 

TiM  tmot  of  ooonttv  vhieb  osteodt  along  tho  aonthern 
tide  of  tho  Blbori  MountaiMt  and  botwaon  it  and  the 

dt;iiert  in  the  interior  of  Iran,  may  tuj  betvoon  SO  and  SQ 
miltts  in  width.  In  itn  eastern  district*,  where  the  adjacent 
mountains  do  not  riso  to  a  threat  height,  it  is  ill  iitavidinl  w  iih 
water,  and  resembles  tu&utl  and  nearly  every  otb«if  parliculur 
the  vailuys  of  the  muuniain-reLrion  of  Klu>ru«an  ;  but  west 
of  63",  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Dem4vend,  where  the  moun- 
taini  liae  to  a  greater  olovatiMi,  and  an  covered  with  snow 
UMVa  than  balif  the  year,  numerous  tmall  rivaia  doaoend 
flfom  them,  and  the  t-allcys  through  which  they  flow  an  «»U 
cultivated.  A  change  in  the  feiii!i'\  ^  tlie  country  how- 
ever occurs  west  of  51°  E.  long.,  where  the  must  southern 
of  thu  three  ranges,  composing  the  Etbnrz  Mountains, 
dooa  not  rise  ao  high  as  the  two  others  which  he  farther 
north;  and  baing  covered  with  snow  only  a  few  montlu  in 
tba  year,  it  can  onlv  feed  a  small  number  of  rivers.  Irri- 
l^ation  ueonaoquentiy  very  limited,  and  an  ttndldattng,  stony, 
Imrren  plain  generally  oocupies  the  tract  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  desert  But  the  two  valleys,  which  are  en- 
c'lost'd  by  the  tliroe  chains,  and  drained  by  the  two  branches 
of  tho  Shahrud,  called  the  Shahrud  of  Talkan  and  the 
Shahrud  of  Alamiit,  are  very  well  watered,  carefully  culti- 
mtod,  and  populous.  Eaca  of  then  vallajra  ia  atnnt  30 
nilea  lonf,  ana  they  vary  in  width  from  two  to  Anenritaa. 
By  thoir  union  the  Shahrud  river  is  formed,  v^hich  fiilli 
into  the  S«fid-rud  above  tho  pass  of  Hiidliar;  and  the 
valley  in  which  it  Hows  for  about  M  miles  is  v^ide  and 
fertile.  The  noctheru  declivities  of  tho  mountains  aro  with- 
out wood. 

Tho  Eibura  Monntains  do  not  deacend  with  a  ateep  de- 
elmtjr  towardi  tbo  north,  but  are  ekirted  by  a  hilly  tract 

varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  niili^s  -.n  v.irlth.  The  hills 
sitik  lower  as  they  advance  farther  notili  aiid  approach  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Tho  valleys  l)etween  them  are 
narrow;  Ihey  may  more  properly  lie  called  nivintts,  scooped 
ontby  the  tomnia  whksh  deseend  fVom  the  range,  and  which, 
during  the  nuna.  run  with  inconoeivable  foroe.  Up  to  a 
great  elevation  above  the  aea  they  an  eovered  with  thiek 
wood*  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  walnut,  and  brushwood,  with 
which  cypresuiea,  cedars,  and  box-trees  are  inteitningled.  On 
the  jjenlle  declivities  of  these  hills,  especially  those  which 
are  sonto  ihuu^nd  feet  above  the  sea-level,  wlmtaiid  barloy 
arc  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  others  serve  as 
pastun*grouod  ibr  cattle.  Dairies  are  numerous,  and  well 
attendea  lOk 

The  narrow  tract  of  le\'el  ground  which  surroands  the 
aonthern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  I'loin  of  Ghiian  and  Mazanderan,  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Crouigan,  which  fulls  into 
the  most  south-eastern  angle  of  the  sea,  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
river  Astarab-  Tbi«  tract  cimsidcrably  exceeds  300  miles  in 
length;  the  width  vanes  ^'leatly,  being  much  less  to  the 
weat  than  to  the  east.  Weat  of  « 1°  £.  long,  it  ia  peibaj^  in 
no  part  more  than  fbur  w  fiv«  miles  across,  hot  it  wiilent 
considerably  farther  east :  the  greatest  hi  eadlli  occurs  be- 
tween 62"  and  jJ"  W.  lon^;.,  wliere  il  is  30  miles  wide  in 
the  meridian  of  the  towns  of  .\mol  and  Balfrush.  Farther 
east  it  again  grows  narrower.  This  low  tract  is  very  httlo 
Cilevated  above  the  level  uf  the  Oupian  Sea,  and  as  this 
aea,  aeeording  to  the  latest  meaatticment,  i»  a  hundred 
feet  below  the  tevel  oFthe  BUiek  Sea,  it^  evident  that  the 
plain  of  Ghiian  and  Mazanderan  i.s  below  Ihe  sea-level. 
This  circumstance  must  be  cimi-idorcd  one  of  the  cnuws 
which  give  to  this  plain  such  mi  extraordinary  climate,  us  is 
found  nowhere  else  without  the  tomd  lone,  though  thu 
region  is  more  than  14  degrees  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
other  cauaea  which  operate  in  pfodueiM  thia  extnuir< 
plMi(Mamoti  ait  the  great  espanae  «r  water  to  tba 


neMh,  and  tba  htghnoga  of  mountaina  whidb  aneihMn  itea 

the  aonth.   Like  the  intertnoied  eonntriaa,  tbii  plain  iiet 

a  rainy  and  a  dry  season.  Heavy  jtjales  commence  in  the 
month  of  September  from  the  north  and  iiorth-easi.  nhirh 
I  drive  the  clouds  against  the  niouDtain-wall  of  ihc  Klbur/, 
and  the  rain  deseeods  io  torrents,  accorapaaied  bv  temfle 
thunder-stonna.  In  a  turn  haan  large  tracta  of  land  ara  laid 
under  water,  and  in  the  couaa  of  n  fbwd^raaU  the  anwU 
riven  which  daaeand  from  the  tnnge  innndato  the  adjaeaat 
country,  and  the  roads  are  converted  into  almoiit  impaf.-ibie 
torrents.  In  tho  plain  the  rain  continues  to  the  middle  of 
January;  but  :i  '.he  slopes  of  the  mountain*  it  >  r<ii  verted 
into  snow  about  the  beginning  of  November.  I  hc-  w  ater  m 
the  rivers  is  ihits  c^uickly  diminiahed  in  quantity,  and  ■» 
their  courses  an  rapid,  the  coustnr  aoon  beeome*  dry  again. 
The  quantity  of  anew  whieh  then  nllain  the  tugber  parla  ■ 
enormous.  It  is  stated  to  rise  in  many  places  from  one  la 
two  fathoms,  and  to  carry  away  bouses  aiKl  villages.  The 
mountaineers  leave  their  alnxieji  and  retire  Io  the  plain.  Tile 
roelting  of  ttte  snow  in  February  aiui  Match  docs  not  pro- 
duce inundations,  owing  to  the  short  course  of  tht.*  rivers 
and  the  gentle  slope  of  tho  biUa,  The  spring,  from  March 
Io  May,  is  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  season.  Io  su ai- 
mer, though  raina  are  leaa  frequent,  tho  air  nonlninn  OMiok 
moisture,  and  the  plain  is  almost  continually  envdopcd  ia 
vapour  and  r>_'s,  ul .  ii  jr.n  ri.so  to  several  kindi  of  fivers 
and  other  dtiugtiouh.  u.MJu-ses.  The  heat  in  summer  is  fre- 
quently oppressive.  It  is  observed  that  a  hot  soullierly  wind 
sometimes  springs  up  during  the  w  inter  .season,  which  iBr 
•tanlly  changes  the  temperature  in  a  tuo>l  reiuarkabto  OMft- 
ner,  and  driea  wood  and  othec  iwBammabia  anhainnan  le 
sueh  a  degm  aa  to  nnder  them  liable  to  take  ftre  laam  the 
slightest  spark.  It  somotini  's  laMs  only  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour,  but  generally  twenii  (liuf  l.ijurs,  and  is  iramed«ite!v 
followed  by  a  t;slo  from  tho  north-east,  which  brings  siww 
and  rain.  This  southerly  wind  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Bagdad  wind.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  howit  aoqakaaaMh 
a  dcgrao  of  hent  and  dryness  aa  it  blowaarar  naaMiiliy 
oeverad  with  anow, 

Tl  : .  r  vtraordinarr  climate  produces  a  luxuriance  of  rege- 
tatioa  winch  is  rarely  met  with  even  between  tiie  tropic^ 
and  is  only  excec<ied  by  that  of  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and 
Chittagong,  and  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian  archtpelagti. 
The  awanpy  tract*  along  the  shom  of  the  C'aspiaa  oca  am 
overgrown  with  aalina  ukintaand  camib  whiok  an  ailan 
■ively  employed  in  bnilotny  and  fat  denwetio  pnrpeaefc  At 
a  short  distance  from  the  shores  begin  the  f^^c-ls  which 
cover  the  whole  plain,  and  extend  to  a  consiiliT  ib'.L  civtwion 
up  the  slope*  of  the  hills.  These  forests  contain  nuuieroui 
small  village*,  surrounded  by  extensive  orchards  anil  plan- 
tations  of  mulberry-trees  and  rice-fields,  riee  beingllM  en|y 
grain  whieh  ia  eultivated.  Tlie  vines  fireqnentty  eeeu  py  kma 
speees,  as  well  as  the  oreihaidai  whieh  pmduca  figs,  peaches 
apricots,  pear*. apples,  plums, and  cherries;  tlic  pon»egraaai«- 
trco  grows  wild.  It  i»  however  to  be  observed  that  m  the 
lower  and  western  portion  of  the  plain  which  oousUtat«rt 
the  province  of  Ghiian,  the  sugar-cano  and  orang«-tre««, 
which  abound  in  Masanderan,  do  not  succeed,  and  art 
only  cultivated  as  ornamental  planla;  eetton  alao  doca  net 
grow,  and  the  fruits  have  an  aoid  and  hanh  taatWk  The 
BUgar^plantations  in  Mazanderan  are  very  oxtensivq,  and 
cotton  is  one  of  thu  prnu-ipal  objects  of  cultivation;  in 
Ghiian  the  peasants  are  mostly  occupied  with  theia,>  ji^ 
of  silk  and  the  rullivatiun  of  rico.  The  plain  of  Mamtttkraii 
is  somewhat  more  elevated  than  that  of  Ghilaii,  and  the 
climate  less  humid,  which  evidently  arises  from  tlie  tniliat 
elevation  of  the  Elbur?.  mountains  at  tba  baak  of  IfaasB' 
damn  than  at  tho  baoii  of  Gfaihm,  and  the  gnatar  hr— ilih 
of  the  plain. 

The  westprii  [  itl n  )f  i'  e  plain  of  Ghiian  separates  iht 
Caspian  Sea  hum  ihu  li>Li.i.'-land  of  Azerbijan.  which  run- 
slitutus  the  must  northern  portion  of  the  great  table-land  jf 
Iran,  and  lies  between  ^6"  and  40"  N.  lat.  and  belweao  44* 
and  49**  £.  long.  A  small  portion  of  it,  north  of  il>c  rivar 
Area,  balonga  to  Rumia.  The  genemi  elevation  of  this 
table-land  is  4$00  feet  abeva  tiie  sea^lovel,  and  pcrha{«  no- 
where sinks  lower,  lhon;;h  in  many  parts  it  rises  lusher, 
and  in  sonic  parts  to  fiUOO  feet.  Along  its  eastern  ct]j;i- 
extend*  a  mounlain-nwiRe,  which  Ij^^jiiii  on  the  Uiukk  .jf 
tlie  Sefld-rud,  oppusUo  tii«  terminatiua  of  the  Elbun 
Mountains  at  the  pass  of  Rudbar,  and  oatends  neoriy  fm- 
rallol  to  the  ahoma  of  the  Caanian  8aa  in  a  north-waai  aad 
aortbam  dinotion  to tiMhnakaof  tba  An^  whtra  ii  irt> 
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minates  not  far  from  that  titer  on  theboundaij-Hne  between 
Ruaaw  and  Penia.  Tbi»  nng»i  wliich  b  unintemiptad,  a 
ibout  ISO  miles  long,  and  about  20  nrilw  vide.  It  is  eatled 

:he  Maasula  Mountains.  It  ri«es  from  6000  to  7U00  Tcot 
ihoxv  tbotica-leve),  or  about  JOOO  feet  iiboso  tiie  tabk-land. 
r<>  the  west  of  it,  and  at  a  distance  I'aryiiig  from  6  to  30 
niles  front  the  Massula  Mountains,  is  another  and  apparently 
tii^iier  ranf^o,  which,  even  at  the  mountain-parses,  exceeds 
MM»o  feet  of  elention;  aad  in  Mount  Sovellan  (tioi  th  of 
la^  N.  hit.)  TiMi  to  tboat  11,000  feet:  but  this  range  is 
►roken  by  the  river  Sefld-rud  below  Miana,  and  dues  not 
iXtend  f  ir  north  of  Mount  Sevellan.  The  table  land  of 
\aerbrjan  is  bounded  on  tlie  west  by  tiie  nuuiorous  rnnccs 
•f  the  Kurdistan  Mountains.  The  surracc  of  the  table- 
ftnd  in  geoenl  is  hilly,  but  the  Lilb  do  not  riae  into 
noontaini,  exeept  between  36"  30'  and  37^  30'  N.  laL, 
rhere  sereral  high  ranges  occur,  as  the  mountains  of  Kibleh 
nd  the  Kalifatt  Koh,  which  perhaps  i  im-  to  2000  feel  above 
heir  bese.   This  tract  seems  to  contain  the  highest  portion 

t  the  lable-htnd,  and  the  ranges  of  hills  furm  a  connection 
>etween  the  Kurdistan  Mountains  and  the  Maaaule  Moun- 
ains.  The  leveta  between  these  ranges  are  not  in  general 
iX'ensive  en  nigh  U>  be  called  plains.  lliout;h  in  some  partn 
hey  are  scu  ral  miles  wide.  Hut  farllier  iiurUi,  severui  of 
l:'-m  from  extensive  plains,  amoiij^  wliich  that  siOTuiindinLr 
he  lake  of  Urumi}°eh  is  by  far  the  largest.  Though  in 
everal  pluces  traversed  by  narrow  and  low  ranges  of  htlU, 
rliich  terminate  at  a  small  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
the,  the  plain  extends  tn  general  flvmSO  toSOtnitesfnnn  it, 
n<l  Ht  Tabriz  even  50  miles.  From  the  hills,  and  mountains 
/hich  enclose  the  basin  of  the  lake  an  iisruuiiKe  number 
f  |terennial  streams  descend,  and  are  much  used  for  im 
ntion.  The  rice- fields  are  extensive,  and  produee  rich 
ropet  the  meadows  are  equally  large,  and  botfW,  buffa- 
jcs,  cows,  and  sheep  arc  abundant  on  the  pasture-grounds, 
tut  the  greatest  wealth  of  this  plain  consists  in  its  large 
ndiarils,  which  yield  abundance  of  ])eaches,  iieetarines, 
pricuts,  plums  of  all  borts,  cherries,  pear»,  apples,  and 
rapes.  There  arc  also  plantatiOOl  of  poplar  and  chinar, 
ut  the  mountains  and  htlh  an  generaUjr  devoid  of  wood. 
n  the  ether  plains,  whieh  are  much  1ms  in  extent,  and 
avo  not  the  advantage  of  abundant  water,  the  cultivation 
i  limited,  and  they  arc  chiell)  used  as  pahture  grounds  by 
ie  nomadic  tribes.  The  elimatc  of  tins  tuble-lancl  nt  cold 
1  winter,  but  verjr  temperate  in  summer.  During  several 
f  the  winter  mMUw  it  h  eovend  with  tinow.and  the  eol<i  .s 
MBetimaevaryiBlcnM^esfiapt  on  the  ptaia  around  lalie 
TruiBiTeh.  wheiw  the  winten  i«em  not  to  difU-  mueh  from 
lo-icof  Northern  Italy.  The  royal  family  of  l'er>-Ki  -rtiniulon 
;«e  town  of  Teheran  in  summer,  and  retire  Vo  Sultain)  ah,  m 
ic  southern  districts  of  the  table-land. 

The  tnouiitatas  of  Kurdustan  occupy  a  broad  belt  of  coun- 
7  along  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Moimt 

I  rural  may  be  considered  as  standing  at  the  northern  ex- 
emity  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Its  summit  is 
7,310  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  it  is  tlio  btibest  iiioun- 
iin  in  weftiern  Asia,  or  to  the  west  of  the  Uindu-Coush. 
he  plain  which  extends  along  its  northern  ba»e,  and  which 
tiaina  an  elevation  of  about  ftAOO  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
:>purates  if  from  the  movntaina  which  endose  the  Black  Sea 

II  the  siuitli  and  e:ist.  From  its  «outhetn  base  mountains 
ram  h  oR  10  ilie  *niith  and  south  west,  which  enclose  the 
ik<?  of  Van,  and  extend  considerably  iti  width,  so  that  near 
"i"  N.lat.,  the  wltole  country  between  the  plains  of  Urumiyeh 
nd  tlm  rivor  Tigris  is  occupied  by  mountmn-ndges  and 
alleys,  a  spaee  cxtaodiog  atmut  180  miles  from  west  to 
aat.  The  ranges  which  enclose  the  hike  of  Van  wem  to 
e  the  raost  elevated  part  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  the 
ummits  of  Supau  Tagh,  NimrudTagh,  ArgcroshTbgh.and 
irdesh  Tagh  rising  above  the  snow-hne.  The  mountain 
egion  extends  from  the  lake  in  a  south-eastera  direction, 
>ut  does  not  seem  to  decreese  in  width  until  it  approaehee 
lb"  N.  lat.,  w'hpre  it  is  probably  not  much  more  than  100 
niks  wide.  Farther  south  it  grows  still  narrower,  and  south 
if  '-uP  It  IS  bardly  more  than  70  or  80  miles  wide,  a  breadth 
>fhtch  It  preserves  to  its  termination,  which  may  be  fixed  in 
10°  N.  lat.,  where  the  mountains  of  Farsistan  be'.^in.  The 
«a(-mentioiMd  rangv  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  continuation 
>f  the  moontdint  of  KurdiRtaa.  The  northern  portion  of 
thi«i  extensive  mountain  region,  and  a%  far  south  15" 
N.lat.,  is  nominally  Bubieet  to  the  Turkish  emperor;  but 
U»  iMNBidi*  tribw  whin  iDhaliilit  tn  indapmidnt 


their  hereditary  chiefs,  who  frequently  make  predatory  ex* 
cursions  into  the  neighbouring  oountriea.  This  PortioQ, 
with  the  exception  of  the  road  wUeh  leada  ftvm  Tahrie,  in 

Persia,  to  Van,  and  thence  toDiarbekr,  has  seldom  been  vi- 
sited by  European  travellers.  It  seem«  that  tbe  w  Lolo  n,  al- 
most entirely  occupied  by  mountaiuiiange*,  and  that  the  val- 
leys are  narrow,  but  there  are  e\ce!leiii  paaturc-grounds 
un  ibedeclii-itiesof  themountainf.  Some  summits  appear  to 
attain  m  great  elevation,  capeciaUy  Mount  Jawar,  neur  37* 
N.  ht.  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  r^ion.  That  portion  of 
the  Kurdistan  mountains  which  lies  siiuth  of  N.  lat., 
:  and  is  subject  to  Persia,  has  lately  been  vibUod  by  many  of 
oar  countrymen.  The  central  portion  uf  this  region  consists 
of  a  succession  of  mountains  and  narruw  valleys,  but  towards 
its  eastern  and  western  edges  there  are  wide  valleys,  or  mtber 
plains,  a  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  though  the  larger 
portbn  is  generally  used  as  pasture-ground.  Theniounuims 
differ  fmm  those  whieh  sunound  the  table-land  of  Iran, 
especially  in  their  dechvities  being  wo.jded  w  ith  oak,  whictv 
near  the  base  of  tiie  mountains,  grows  to  a  large  tree,  bat 
higher  up  is  stunted.  The  plains  and  valleys  of  this  i^ion 
probably  occupy  one-third  of  the  anrfkee.  The  ridites,  fiw- 
quenUy  four,  five,  or  even  m'x  in  ntimber,  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  whole  range,  and  are  fie<jiicntly  unitLd  by  trans- 
verse ridges.  But  there  arc  also  sevend  \alle>s  wbicli  run 
across  the  ranges,  as  is  evident  from  the  courses  uf  the  rivers ; 
for  nearly  all  those  rivers  which  join  the  Tigris  south  of  30* 
N.  lat,  and  traverse  this  mountaia  region,  do  not  rise  withm 
the  ranee,  but  to  the  esst  of  it,  on  the  plains  of  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  such  as  the  Great  Zab,  the  Du'iMdab,  and  the 
Kerkhah.  Though  several  summai*  and  ndgus  attain  a 
great  elevation,  being  fur  nine  or  ten  months  covemd  with 
snow,  only  two  summits  rise  abuvo  the  snow-Uno:  one  of 
them  is  situated  on  the  most  western  ridge,  called  Kebir 
Koh,  near  3s"  16'  N.  lat..  and  the  other  in  tm  ridge^  called 
Koh  Mungaaht.  near  31"  2&'  N.  lat. 

That  p;irt  of  the  preat  plain  traversed  by  the  Euphrates 
andTi(^ris,  which  belongs  to  Persia,  lies  between  tbe  moun- 
tains of  Kurdistan,  and  the  banks  of  tbe  Tigris  and  Shatel 
Arab.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  oo  alt  nvemge,  30 
miles  wide.  The  lower  portion  of  it,  which  lies  along  tbe 
jrreat  river,  and  comprfdiend^  neaily  one-half  of  the  coun- 
try, is  swampy  and  uninhabited,  uwmg  to  the  badness  of  (he 
lur,  and  the  difficulty  of  draining  the  f^roiind.  .-Miuiit  fifteen 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  country  is  connidero 
ably  hit;hci',  but  a^  the  sdl  is  composed  partly  of  sand  and 
pacily  of  a  Ixurd  clay,  it  cannot  be  oultivalad,  eaieept  along 
the  banks  of  the  riven,  and  even  there  cultivation  is  very 
limited.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  waste,  which 
<iae9  not  yield  pasture,  except  for  camels.  This  more  ele- 
vated tra<  t  Is  called  Chad,  ur  Kaaban. 

The  country  which  heii  east  of  the  Kurdistan  moun- 
tains, and  between  them  and  the  Kuweer,  or  Salt  Desert* 
belongs  to  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Its  general  elevation 
above  the  sea  in  the  southern  districts  exceeds  4(j00  feet,  and 
ri-es  III  some  parts  to  6(H'i)  fi-et ,  hut  uni  th  ut'  Isp.ihan  it 
isuiks  down  to  2500  feet,  and  in  H>mc  places  even  lower,  it 
is  a  plain  traversed  by  numerous  ridges  of  rocky  hills,  which 
generally  run  from  west  to  cast,  and  sink  gradually  into  the 
desert  fkriher  east.  Few  of  these  hills  are  more  than  1 000 
feet  above  their  base,  and  generally  not  half  so  much.  The 
valleys  ure  oj  en  and  \>ide,  in  some  paits  exceeding  tun  or 
fifieen  miles  in  wulih;  they  arc  also  veryhmg.  Here  tun,  as 
in  must  places  on  the  table-land  of  Iran,  cultivation  is  li- 
mited for  want  of  water.  As  the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Kur- 
distan mountains  does  not  rise  hi^b  enough  to  be  covered 
with  snow  fbr  many  months,  the  rivers  which  descend  from 
them  are  scarcely  provided  w  ith  woter  during  a  f.'ieat  pait 
of  the  year  ;  and  the  little  that  they  furnish  is  absorbed  in 
irrigation.  The  valle\b  aic  consequently,  for  the  nui>t  part, 
uncultivated,  except  m  tbe  vicinity  of  the  villages,  and  these 
villages  •oqr  occur  at  great  distances  from  one  another. 
It  is  however  certaiu  that  a  mu«h  gjreator  portion  of  these 
valleys  was  formerly  under  cultivation,  and  that  the  de- 
crease of  as^iculture  in  ihc.so  districts  roust  he  a^c^bed  to 
an  oppresMve  government  and  the  incursions  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  whioh  are  in  postcmioo  of  the  mmiutains  of  Kur* 
distan. 

Tbe  mountain  region  of  Farsistan  and  Kermnn  occupies 
the  whole  of  Persia  south  of  30°  N.  lat.,  from  the  mouth  uf  the 
rivcr  Tab  toCape  Jask  (from  50"  to  65°  £.  long.),  a  dialauce 
nosriy  600  mUss  m  longth,  aadiMarly  SOO  miMs  in  avwaga 
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width-   On  the  south  it  U  washed  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  | 
on  the  north  it  hwr  lcrM  uii  that  imrl  of  the  urc.it  clLsert 
wliich  i«  rullcd  the  iW-icit  ut'  Ivci  tuaii.     Alung  liie  bhoresi  ui' 
the  p,u\f  \»  a  luw  and  »andy  tract,  Viirying  in  width  from  '20 
to  HO  ipilwi  tliti  soil  uf  which  is  impregnated  with  sah.  It 
bttB  very  but  dry  cliniutc,  and  produces  nothing  but  dates. 
Tlie  iiativoii  call  it  Duthtitbm  otGurmtir,  that  is,  thm  varm 
rc(!i<jii.   No  river  fulls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  which  is  na- 
vi({able,  even  \'<u  .',11. .ill  lioats,  luuif  tli.m  a  fow  luilos  iiilaiul. 
It  is  a&»erlcd  that  the  GuruisiU'  i!>  sLuiy  uioreasiii^  invtuhii 
by  the  retiring  of  the  sea.    At  the  hack  of  this  luw  tract  1  lie 
flountty  jriies  in  steep  and  hoic  rocks  to  the  height  of  muun- 
loilUi  and  constitutes  an  clovatc^l  re(;i<>u  which  extends  more 
tban  1 00  miloii  inland,  wb9r«  it  atretcbet  out  in  a  plain  tr** 
Teried  by  low  rocky  ridgea  rnnning  east  and  west  Ahont 
90  nul'.'s  fiDiii  tlic  M':i.  the  lowest  yiait  of  'lie  nmuntainnus 
tract  IS  cibuul  'i.i«jui€et  above  the  sea  Icvci,  bul  uiieru  ii  u[i- 
pruaclics  the  plam  il  attains  the  height  of  4000  feel.  This 
n)ountainuus  region  is  called  SirhuJ  (the  cold  country),  in 
opposition  to  Gurmsir.    In  its  northern  districts,  where  it 
is  connectod  with  tba  mottataiits  of  Kurdistan,  the  cocky 
ridges,  which  trBTono  the  turface  longitudinally  from  west 
to  east,  ri-L-  fo  "Ol»0  or  8000  feot.  nr.il  in  ilii-,r  j  ail>  tlieyare 
partially  uodik-it.     But  south  of  .b"  N.  lul.  ilic)  du  nut  u\>- 
]ii;u-  to  aliiuii  so  f^iciit  an  okvalaiii,  r!--!::!:  probably  only 
hum  Uk'U  10  'Jbijt)  Jeet  above  their  base,  which  in  many 
plat'ts  t  iuuiui  uiiiiiu  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  the 
Taile\  s  enclosed  by  the  rid^ea  praduM  the  date.  The  ridges^ 
though  gencrall)-  of  ineoDSiderablo  width,  are  numerous,  and 
thevallt  )^  arc  narrow,  except  towards  the  north,  where  they 
aro  fi  iMii  \:>  lo  Jo  uu ii>  across.    The  mountains  are  barren 
anil  (lesiiluto  uf  \  i:;,'i;iatiori.  but  ihc  \  alicys  are  i:cli  m  fruits, 
and  even  gram,  where  they  can  be  irrigated.  The  plain  whu  h 
•Xtcnds  along  the  northern  .•side  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  which  is  froat  60  to  100  miles  in  width,  has  a  toil 
atrongly  impregnated  with  salt,  And  contains  several  smaller 
salt  lakes.bcsides  the  large  sail  lake  of  Bakhlegan.  It  oould 
form  a  portion  of  the  great  dciicrl,  if  it  were  not  divided 
from  It  by  a  nearly  i  oiii  lllMl:l^e^  >eiies  of  oases,  which  ^trcieli 
east  and  west  through  it,  bt^iween      and  30^*  N.  lai.,  and 
vbieb  are  enclosed  on  the  north  and  south  by  two  low 
ri^^^  of  rocky  bills.   This  narrow  iieitilo  tinct,  called  tbe 
iViiirmaiMASrr,Draduces8ome  {train,  hut  ilia  particularly  rich 
in  several  kinoa  of  fruit,  which  attain  great  perfection. 

Having  surveyed  the  countries  which  surround  the  Great 
Desert  of  Iran  on  tln>  iiurlh,  \ve>l,  ami  soinli,  v.i'  ^l^all  iiotiec 
the  desert  itself,  lar  il  is  inciudetl  wilbiii  tlie  boundary 
of  Ptsrsia.  The  desert  has  its  greatest  width  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Persia.  Between  the  Nurmanshir  and  the  town 
of  Herat  it  is  more  than  350  miles  across.  Pottinger  says 
that  from  the  mountains  of  Beloocbistaoi  which  between 
StT  and  62"  B.  lon^-  form  an  extensive  mountain  region 
which  Rilvanrcs  as  fur  a*;  11"  N.  laf.,  a  r.urrow  though  at 
intervals  very  lofiy  r.il^e  biatu  hes  od"  in  a  uvtrlhern  direc- 
tion, ai:il  e\lenn>,  betwi'ell  j'J' ami  OU"  E.  loii^'.,  mj  (ur  to 
the  north  tli.it  ii  beems  to  be  united  to  the  Khorasan 
Mountains  to  liic  westward  of  Herat.  This  ridge  divides 
landy  desert  of  Seistan  firom  tbe  salt  deiwrt  of  Persia, 
and  in  or  near  it  the  town  of  Khubbee  tevna  to  bo  situated, 

which  is  said  to  he  at  an  equal  dlHtntirc  from  tlie  Nurmati- 
t>hir  and  the  tow  uuf  Ilurnt.  Farther  west  the  desert  is 
not  so  wide,  but  near  66"  E.  long,  it  is  probably  still  250 
miles  across.  From  3o"  E.  long,  it  narrows  more  rapidly,  so 
that  at  its  western  extremity,  which  occurs  between  30"  and 
49"  E.  long ,  south  of  the  town  of  Casbin,  it  hardly  exoeeda 
30  or  -to  miles  in  width.  The  desert  is  called  1^  the  Ver- 
atans  Kuweer.  '  The  nature  of  this  (le«ei!,'  says  Fra.^er, 
'varies  in  different  places.  In  si^me  the  ?\irf.ice  k-  ihy,  an.l 
^ven  produce.,  a  few  of  tliose  {/.aiil^  wliiili  lo\easa".l  h.i:l ;  111 
others  we  find  a  cra^kiuig crust  uf  earth,  cuveicd  only  wilii  a 
saline  elUorcsccnce.  A  considerable  portion  is  marshy,  and 
during  winter  the  meUing  of  tbe  snow  and  the  ineifase  of 
the  unrenta  occasion  an  accumulation  of  watar  in  the  low 

Cts.  Inlbe  hot  montba  much  of  this  is  evaporated,  and 
res  hebind  a  <juantity  of  salt  in  the  form  of  cakes  upon  a 
bed  of  mud.  In  certain  >pots  >ainl  ]irefl.ni,ii,Ues,  er.lier  in 
the  shape  of  heavy  plains  01  wav  I  ke  liillot  k»,  ciksilj  dnrted 
by  the  Willi],  nu  l  sotnetMiiei  so  linlit  anil  impalpable  as  to 
prove  extremely  dangerous  lo  travellers,  who  are  not  unfre- 
quently  buried  in  itslieaps.'  In  several  parts  of  this  desert 
locka  rise  abruptly,  though  in  ecneml  ouly  to  a  moderate 
•levatMD.   Theso  mka  luuBlly  hm  short  ndges.  and 


serve  only  as  a  place  of  refiige  for  the  robbers,  with  whom 

tlie  desert  is  infested  along  the  roads.  In  several  ])lai<.» 
however  the  rocks  extend  over  several  square  mtle>,  and 
contain  between  them  small  plains  or  valleys,  in  which 
water  ia  found  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ytiar,  and  which 
are  dillivahlo  and  inbwited.  They  thus  conatituto  exten- 
sive oases.  The  largest  of  these  oases  form  a  aeries  across 
the  deacrt  between  Herat  atid  Ispahan,  extending  from 
the  first-meir.iiiiieil  lo-.vu  west\*arrl  i  iTi.bbiis,  from  Tubbus 
Mutthward  to  Yezd,  and  iruui  Wid  westward  to  I»i|Hihan. 
Tlic  towns  of  Tubbus  and  Yczd  are  situated  in  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  oases.  The  smaller  oase^,  which  ant  tr«* 
ver.sed  by  the  road  that  connects  these  towns,  are  generally 
80  or  30  nilos  distant  from  each  other,  and  in  aoiiie  plaoet 
the  distance  i«  still  greater. 

Riven  ioid  /.-  Av  — Tlie  table  l  attd  of  Iran,  together  with 
the  mountain  regions  which  surround  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  is  very  sparingly  watered.    The  souilicni  mountain- 
ntnges  arc  too  bare  and  also  too  low  to  attract  sutHcieut 
moisture  to  form  perennial  streams,  except  in  a  torn 
places.  The  oorthem  mouDtaina  give  rise  to  a  much  gtsntv 
number  of  vatereourwa;  hot  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
jilaiii,  m\\  suirietliDvs  before,  the  >uiall  voliiinc  of  water 
\v!iuh  thuy  biuii^  down  during  the  ^leaicr  p.ti  i  of  the  yoar 
is  ubsorbeu  in  irrigation,  and  only  a  few  ot  these  stn  .-itii*  reach 
tlic  desert,  where  they  arc  lost  in  the  dry  and  thirsty  soiL 
Only  those  parts  of  I'eisia  which  arc  included  in  the  plains 
uf  Ghilanaud  Aiasaoderan,  in  the  table-land  of  iLMrh^i^ 
and  in  the  mounrains  of  Kurdistan,  are  well  watered.  The 
ri\e:sur  niiilnn  uivl  M.izan'leian  have  a  short  cuiifso,  l.ijt 
they  i.re  iistiaiiy  iia\  i^^ably  lur  sonio  miles  from  their  tuuiitii, 
w  iieie  ilie  uou;!s  uu  their  banks  do  i;ut  torm  an  impediment. 
I'he  must  considerable  river  in  the  table'laod  of  Azerbijan 
IS  the  Sefld-rod(or  White  River),  whidi  is  also  known  and 
marked  on  our  maps  by  tho  Turkish  aaipo  of  Kiiil  Utaa 
or  Ozien.    It  rises  within  themooniainsof  Kurdistan,  sooth 
of  3tj°  N.  lat,  and  traverses  the  most  mountainous  puj  i.i.ii 
of  the  table-land  of  Aierb  jan  ;  it  lutis  by  a  wjjy  tucu.luu* 
course,  fust  ea^t-iiorth  east  for  about  100  miles,  and  then 
ab  ml  thtJhiitue  distance  noriliward;  when  near  37' 3o' N.  lat, 
11  l<u  aks  through  the  western  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Mas* 
suU,  and  turns  to  the  south-east,  in  which  direetioo  it  How* 
upwards  of  »o  miles,  draining  the  valley  between  Uie  two 
ranges  of  the  Ma&sula  mountains.   When  il  ai  \>t..itbo4 
tho  western  extremity  of  the  Elburz  range,  ji  is  jumed  itum 
,  the  ea.->t  by  tlio  ii\er  Shahrud,  wliu  ti  drains  tho  vallu)s  in 
tbii  vH'sleru  poiiion  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  and  runs 
about  100  miles.    After  its  junction  with  this  nver,  the 
Sefid-rud  Hows  for  about  30  ludus  in  the  narrow  vnll»  which 
separates  the  Elburz  mountains  from  the  opatem  Maumla 
range,  and  enters  the  plainofGhilan,  through  whirh  it  Hovj 
itJto  the  CJospian  Sea.    The  whole  course  of  the  Sci"id  1  . 1 
ni.iy  be  about  3j0  miles.    On  thi;  taliltj-luud  of  Aieii  ij^a 
thu  bed  IS  generally  many  hundred  feet,  and  sometimes  s 
titousand  feet,  below  the  adjucent  country.   Thus  it  canaot 
be  used  for  irrigation,  and  thouirh  tho  banksan  lets  ilenlei 
above  the  pass  uf  Rudbar,  stiil  tho  watera  can  nowhere  he 
used  to  fertilise  tho  oountl^.  In  tlw  plain  of  Ghtlan  the  .-nr- 
rent  is  not  rapid,  but  the  nver  is  not  navigated,  ihere  Lu.ig 
110  D.ace  of  any  iiiipurlanc©  on  its  banks,  which  ore  \t-r)  h  * 
\  antl  swampy.   Two  rivers,  each  running  about  1  uu  tailes, 
fall  into  the  lake  of  Urumiyeb,  the  Aji.  which  runssooie 
distance  north  of  Tabriz,  and  the  laghiitu,  which  falls  into 
the  lake  not  far  from  tho  most  south-eastern  angle.  Both 
are  extensively  used  to  irrigate  the  valkys  throii:;]i  which 
tliey  flow,  and  also  tho  plain  of  Urumiyeb.     Tii-j  rivws 
I  wIulIi  dram  tlie  inoui);ains  of  Ki.rdislan  and  iii  uumetwi* 
vaiU)s  are  r../t  tuiMijalile  with.n  llu-  inuuntauis,  as  theu 
eo:ir-e  ia  frequently  broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts;  and 
where  they  enter  tbe  plain,  they  are  not  navieated,  lh«  ad* 
jaeeiil  country  being  nearly  uninhabited.   Three  tbeae 
rivers  run  betwoea  mund  400  miles:  tho  Di&yiilah.  which 
joins  the  Tigris hektw  Bagdad;  the  Kerkliab.  whi<  ii  fil.i 
inio  tlic  Shat  el  Arab  a  few  miles  below  Korn.ih  ;  and  ti  n 
Karoun  or  Kuran,  which  joins  the  same  river  at  the  point 
near  its  month  where  il  hogins  to  divide  into  naBMuui 
1  branches. 

As  a  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Potiift  is  {mpngnatod  with 
salt,  the  lew  lakes  which  ooear  salt  also,  except  iu 
(•hilan  and  Matanderao,  where  tber«  are  several  «ma!! 

lakes  of  fresh  water.  Tlw  most  wjnsiilerablo  ot  the  lak-  s 
,  of  P«fsift  is  that  of  Uf umiy eh  or  i^liahee  (called  Spauta 
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hy  Sirabo),  which  h  more  flnn  80  mill's  loner,  nn*!  aliout 
a  third  of  that  di^laiiro  in  fMicnic  iMcuhli.    I'he  ^TiMtest 
depth  (if  the  water  is   four  tathoms,  att*!  the  average 
(li-ptli  ahoul  two  fathiims;  but  the  sliores  shelre  ko  gra- 
diwUjr,  Ihat  tbw  depth  is  meljr  attained  vilhm  tiro  miln 
of  ibe  land.  The  water  is  murfa  miter  than  tbat  of  the 
ocfin.    It  is  staled  that  its   nu-i  ific  gravity  is  1-16.^, 
while  that  of  the  Atlantic  ner.i  tlio  L<iualor  is.l*088,  and 
tbat  of  the  Baltic  only  l-0-J(>.    A         1  of  100  tons  LmnlL  ii, 
when  loaded,  is  said  tiot  to  dra\?  mine  than  from  3  to  -t  fct-t. 
A  gale  of  wind  rais^fs  the  waves  only  a  few  feet,  and  as  soon 
as  tha  itoBD  has  passed,  thcj  subside  in  a  few  mioutes. 
It  mntitns  no  fish,  but  the  smaMeT  elaases  of  toophytes  are 
fjtind  in  considerable  quantity.    The  lake  receive*  a  i;reat 
number  of  rivers,  some  of  which  arc  ronsidornble,  as  the  Aji 
atid  lagli&tu,  hut  it  h;l^  ii-i  outlet.    The  iii'  imlirn  n  jiion  of 
Knriisian  contains  the  salt  lake  formerly  called  ISakiitegan, 
hut  now  Dcry5-i-Niriz,  <»r  the  Lake  of  Niriz.    This  lake  has 
no  outlet,  and  the  country  on  its  shores  is  without  vegetation 
ami  uninhabited.  [B.vKHThOAN.] 

Ciima/e,— The  climate  of  the  plain  of  GhilanHnd  Ma- 
»ind»  ran  lias  already  been  described.  That  of  the  Gomsir, 
or  the  low  and  sandy  tract  along  the  Persian  flulf,  is  distin- 
•jiiishnd  by  its  yieat  heat  and  diynes.4.  and  is  tliereibie  the 
c  mil  try  most  suilaldc  to  the  growth  (if 'late- trees,  which  only 
hear  eatable  fruit  where  these  two  circumstances  concur. 
It  is  e\treiiiely  unhealthy  ilu:  111^  the  summer  heat,  and 
is  then  almost  enitrvly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
retire  to  the  adjoTOnt  mountains.   In  tho  int^or  of  the 
tableland  the  clim.ilc  i>  \ti\  hut  in  ijuniuici',  Tmii  ciM  in 
Winter.    In  summer  howc.cr  the  air  is  dry  ami  tliu  isky 
cloudless.    In  winter  it  is  ?ii>t  su  di y,  inid  .i  ^  i. -1  deal  of 
snow  foils,  not  however  sulQcicnt  to  render  the  dry  and  sandy 
soil  It  for  maintaining  constant  vegetation.   The  (quantity 
of  snow  which  fiiils  oii  and  near  the  mountain  resious  ap- 
I  can  to  be  much  greater  than  that  which  Mn  in  the 
I  iifrc  of  the  table  land ;  and  this  probnhI\  is  one  of  the 
I  uiLipnl  reasons  why  the  f.irmcr  exhibit  :•.  i  lUsiderablo  de- 
::rf<>  of  fertility,  especially  wln  ie  ihu  \i-,i  ;ituon  can  be  sup- 
n^)rtcd  by  irrigation;  while  tho  ceiUnil  part  of  the  tabic- 
i.uid  is  a  dc^trt,  and  the  oases  within  this  desert  are  more 
fit  for  plantations  of  firuit'trees  than  for  the  cuilivalion  of 
I'l  ain.   Prawr  olMerres  that  abottt  the  end  of  November 
lio  found  the  whole  plain  surrounding  Teheran,  which  is 
near  the  mo<t  northern  edge  of  the  table-land  and  not 
Fm-  fVoin  the  foot  of  the  Elburr.  range,  covered  with  snow  ; 
and  at  the  arrival  of  Moner  at  Teheran,  about  the  middle 
of  March,  there  was  still  ice.     The  month  of  April  is 
cold,  and  northern  winds  then  prevaU.   As  these  win<U 
COmu  from  the  mountains,  which  are  then  entirely  coverc<l 
with  anoW,  they  are  very  cold.   The  mild  weather  does  not 
rotiimcnco  before  the  inn  of  April,  when  the  transition  from 
colli  to  heal  is  very  rapid.    In  this  season  ihe  lIu-riiinnu'tiT 
at  siiiuisc  stands  between  61"  and  64%  but  ai  noon  it  rises 
to  7.*".  and  in  the  afternoon  a  very  hot  south-eastern  wind 
genfrnlly  blow."!,  which  renders  the  bent  in  the  streets  nearly 
Risu  j)[>ui  ;able.   On  the  luih  of  April  the  tlicrmoineter  rose 
to  tt2  ,    The  climate  of  Teheran  during  the  summer  is  sub- 
ji.'ct  to  andden  though  not  p;reat  changes,  which  may  pro- 
bably hf  a  bribed  to  thr  \  irmiU  nf  the  :  I  ii  1  iiiiv.  Tlie 
f  Imitito       ujuch  more  regular  and  coiisUni  in  Uiu  other 
moii  n  t  :i  I  n -regions. 

Pt  ot/uciionx. — Agriculture  is  well  understood  and  care- 
fully attended  to,  ai  is  evident  from  the  means  of  irrigation 
eiD ployed,  and  especially  the  aubterraneotis  aquedttcla. 
But  extentiTe  tracts,  whieii  wete  formerly  under  cultivation, 
are  now  a  dc^t  rt,  or  ':';  rve  only  p  isturc-grouiul,  owing  to 
■  Uc  prc'Jat  iiy  ini  ;u'sii>n«  of  thi;  nt'i^hbounng  waiiderinij 
:nbc«.  In  oibcr  ti;u:ls,  uliicli  -die  i'ultiv;ililL'.  ;:rniii  is  not 
raisc'l,  but  thtjv  arc  kept  in  their  natural  stale  as  pasture- 
;rauiul  for  the  lliyats.  or  wandering  tribes  who  live  within 
.lie  bouadaries  of  the  empire. 

Rice,  whea^  and  bailey  are  the  most  usual  eiopt,  but 
here  nro  nl^^  iiiillet  (Holcus  torghum),  maize,  tel,  or 
csamuin,  dal,  a  species  of  vetch,  and  !»cvcral  kinds  of  beans 
lid  |n'as;  cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobai  c  i,  uiul  madder  ore 
raised  in  many  places,  but  especially  m  M«uanderan.  The 
:  uit-ti  ccs  are  managed  with  great  care  and  skill,  and  many 
ilacost  are  distingui9bcd  by  their  excellent  fruit,  which  fur- 
liahfiw  •  considerable  article  of  internal  trade.  The  date 
ipvris  only  in  the  Gurmsir  and  some  of  the  lower  valleys 
n  the  uountainsof  Kerman;  but  other  fhiits  grow  in  most 
ilmee^  aad  niara  espeeiaUy  in  th*  tMiM  in  the  middle  «f 


the  desert.  These  fruits  are  apricobi,  peaches,  nectarines, 
plums,  apples,  pears,  quinces,  fi<r8,  pomegrunRtea,  mulber- 
ries, currants,  cherries,  nhnonds,  walnuts,  and  pistachio* 
nuts.  The  vine  plautaUoiis  ure  very  extensive,  though  win* 
ia  made  ont^jr  in  a  Ibw  jpUcea  by  the  Christians.  The  m«^ 
Ions  of  Persia  are  dntrnguisbed  by  their  size  and  flavonr. 
The  chief  culinary  vegetables  arc  turnips,  miroi:'.  rnl.biijieH, 
lettuces,  cauliliowers,  radishes,  celery,  oiiii>n>^,  i;;irl:i',  purs- 
ley,  and  cucumbi'is.  I'.irt  st-trrt'i  d.  not  ocrnr,  except  on 
tho  northern  declivity  ot  the  Elburt  mouuiaiiiat.  The  oak, 
which  covent  large  tracts  of  the  mountains  of  KurdistMH 
does  not  grow  to  the  size  of  a  Umber>tre&  One  of  the  moit 
remarkaUe  vegetable  produetiooa  of  Ptotaiais  the  plant  from 
which  ussuf(slida  is  obtained.  The  po])pii-s  which  produce 
opium  are  cultivated  all  uv«r  the  table-land,  and  in  many 
places  salfrun  al^  is  cuUtv:ii<'{l. 

Tlic  domestic  animals  of  Persia  are  camelit,  horaesi  assesi 
mules,  black  cattle,  buffaloes,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  earaels  in  Persia ;  thon  with  one  bump^  thai* 
with  two,  and  a  third  produced  hy  tlie  union  of  these  Tarie* 
lies ;  tho  last  are  preferred  on  account  of  their  sirengtli,  do- 
cility, and  patience.  They  carry  from  700  to  llt)Ulus.  En- 
glish. The  Persian  horse's  uic  notrd  for  their  lunuiy. 
strength,  and  speed,  esneciully  thoMs  o!  ihcTurkuinuii  tubes. 
The  race  has  been  much  improved  by  crossing  with  Arabian 
h  jrscs.  It  is  hardly  posnible  to  conceive  what  journeys  they 
are  able  In  perform.  The  floeat horsaa  will  falch  froin  S«w. 
to  400/.  Even  the  common  horses  are  good  and  strung, 
and  a  kind  of  pony,  called  yaboos,  is  much  o«teomod  fur 
strength  and  etiilnr.uiro.  A^>i's  me  numerous,  ninl  some  of 
ihem  of  KUperiur  aii'l  <ifM-ri|)iioii.  Muk's  are  used 
for  the  transport  of  jfouds  more  than  any  o;1kt  anmi  iU; 
they  arc  very  strong,  and  usually  carry  about  three  cwt* 
The  black  cattle  of  the  plain  of  Mazaiideran  are  distin< 
iriti  bed  by  size  and  beauty,  and  Ihey  have  tho  Indian 
hump.  .Sheep  arc  very  numerous  In  all  the  parts  [ma* 
sessed  by  tho  nonwdie  tribaa:  Umy  ava  priosifnUy  of  tb» 
fat-taiU>d  kind. 

'ilii.njLrli  Peis.ji,  owuij^  lu  the  w;:iit  of  forests  and  llie 
barretiuess  of  tliti  soil,  m  iioi  Inr^ely  stoclieil  witii  wild 
animals,  there  is  a  great  vmeiy  m  ihc  dilTercnt  parts. 
The  lion  is  found  on  the  plains  along  tho  Tigris,  in  Farsia. 
tan,  and  aorae  other  pluces.  [Liox.]  Leopards,  ehetaha 
or  hunting  leopards,  ti^er-cuts,  lynxes,  and  bears,  are  mure 
numerous.  Hyicntts,  wolves,  jackals,  and  foxes  abound. 
.Ante'.i.ipcs  are  inimeious.  anil  se\eral  sorts  uf  (h  er  ;ire  found. 
The  wild  &«4  (oimquri,  c<>U«d  by  liie  natives  gnui  khur,  is 
not  often  met  with,  but  it  is  found  over  all  the  plains  :ind 
rocky  recesses  of  the  country,  partioulariy  in  the  dtti«rts  of 
Khorasanand  tbeektanaito  valleyaof  Farafatanand  link 
Ajemi.  Wild  boars,  porcupines,  and  liares  arc  common. 
Among  the  meet  remarksble  wild  animals  are  the  argM, 
or  niountniii-fbeep,  nnil  the  [y'lZ  or  ;  </rfu/,  or  nionnliuii- 
guut.  Birds  aro  numerous  uitly  at  a  tuw  places.  Phea- 
sants inhabit  tho  plain  which  surrounds  the  toullHcaslern 
corner  of  the  Caspian  Hm  ;  and  bustards,  partrid<;es,  desert* 
partridges,  herons.  WiM  fhu  mid  pelicunt  occur  in  many 
places.  Blaokbinisi  thrushes  and  nigbtingalaa  ara 
quently  heart)  m  the  nnderwood  of  the  plains  of  Obilan  and 
Maiaudt  i:in,  aixl  in  tlic  lliickpts  of  roses  which  embellish 
every  L:airlen.  Fi  li  ulioumis  nnU  in  tho  Persian  Gulf 
and  tlie  C.l^]M^^n  .Sen.  Su^^f:e(lll^  uiol  sierli  ts  in  f;iciit  nuia- 
bcM  ascend  the  umall  rivers  \«  Inch  lull  into  the  Caspian  ^>ea, 
though  not  Inaueh  shuaU  ns  ui  liie  Vglga.  At  the  Persians 
tfaemsolvao  are  not  fond  of  fl»h,  they  have  permitted  th« 
Rttsalan  fishermen  to  establiah  themselves  near  the  raontba 
of  ihe-o  rivers,  wtif  re  they  prepare  raviar  and  isinglaas,  but 
the  b  idy  ot  the  IhIi  is  ilir  iwii  away.  Locusts  frequently 
lav  wnsle  e\(ens(vi'  triii'ls  of  roiintry.  Bees  ure  fotiiiiioii  in 
many  places,  and  much  hon«y  is  collected.  The  silkworm 
furnishes  the  principal  article  of  commerce  in  the  plains  of 
Ghilan  and  Jlaaandetan,  but  it  is  also  reared  in  several 
other  places. 

Iron  is  abundant  in  many  placet,  but  it  ia  not  mueh 
worked.   Lead  mines  arw  worked  in  some  distriota  on  the 

iril.li-land  of  Axerbijan.  and  in  Fni  M-tan  and  Kermon. 
Copper  has  been  discovered  in  Arerlnjaii  and  oilu-r  (dace*. 
Antimony  is  b1>o  i  n. nil.  Imt  it  n  htile  used.    Ro(  iv  suit  I'i 
pbnliful,  and  great  tracts  of  the  plain  are  covered  wit^^ 
salt  incrusiutioiia.    Several  kinds  uf  bitumen  are  met  wi^^ 
in  some  places,  among  which  is  naphtha  and  the  calofar^ 
mum  or  mum'ajft  which  is  only  collected  in  Faitiatr 
tlM  Ticinity  of  tbatom  •(  Dimb  oc  Dnmbibsnl, 
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Inkatfitant*.— The  population  of  Pmtft  ildilfercnily  cs- 
tin»i«d.  Some  think  that  it  JMtdly«xc«eil«  tevan  mUlioiw. 
butotlten  increue  it  to  fifteen  milKoni.  It  eon«i«ts  of  a 

{^fL-at  miinlii'r  of  nations,  wlm  spiMk  iliff..Moiit  taiv^iiugfs  ; 
but  ol"  liit«m  lii'long  to  iLc  Cainasidii  r;iLi'.  M;iii)  of 
ihcM-  nat;on!i  slill  arlijcie  lo a  wandering  iilV;  it  is  lm  u  suid 
tha(  one  foiirili  of  the  (Mtpulalion  con«iats  of  noraadic  coin- 
niuinla-'i,  wlio  form  almost  a  distinct  clast  from  the  naturv 
of  tlieir  habili  and  llicir  modw  of  gaining  a  liveliho«)d. 
TlMt  portion  of  the  population  wbieb  has  fixod  abod.s 
c<;n'<t&u  of  Peniana  and  PaiMMi  of  Anftoaiana  and  Ara- 

Tlif  P>-rsi;uiJ,  wlio  nrc  (Lsliii(jui»lR'<l  uiikhil;  tlic  nalions 
of  Wchitrti  Akia  by  lliu  |M>lUuutias  uf  tht'ir  manners  and  the 
degree  of  bi-ientific  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired, 
ooiMiitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  are  merchants, 
8tsriculiuriata>  and  manufoetomn.  The  nunibor  of  the 
I^raeM  ia  amaU;  and  they  appear  to  be  numerous  only  in 
the  08MS  of  Y«Mtd.  Their  language  diflent  considerably  from 
that  of  the  Persians;  Uwy  are  not  Muh.iiiinuilaiis,  but 
adhere  to  the  reliKiOit  uf  Zaroa^ter,  ajt  il  i»  caalaincd  la  ihc 
ZiMid  Avc«ta,  and  adoro  fire  an  the  symbol  of  iho  divinity. 
Thoy  me  ilistinguishcd  by  the  purity  of  their  life  and  their 
hon»?siy  111  iiil  transactionii.  and  occupy  themselves  iiicisily 
with  agrieuiture  and  the  raiting  of  fruita.  Many  of  tlw«e 
ltre-iror*btppcrs,  when  p«r««eoted  by  the  Mobammediant 
af)i  r  till-  iM  .quest  of  their  country  by  the  Caliph  Omar  (a  d. 

iufi  their  homes  and  emigrated  to  India,  where  numerous 
coininiiuities  still  exist  at  Surat  and  Bombay.  In  India 
they  ttic  merchants,  and  highly  esteemed  for  their  honesty. 
Tbe  Armenians  live  in  all  the  great  towns,  where  they  arc 
nerehanta ;  tboy  alao  euUivate  tbe  ground,  and  an  particu- 
larly nomerooa  in  tbo  vettern  diatrieta  of  tbe  tab1o>land 
of  Azerbijiin.  whoro  llu  y  oxi  lusiv  cly  occupy  whole  villages, 
■1x1  have  obtained  ilio  esteem  of  the  Moliammedans by  their 
in'tiistry  in  a;,ncullural  pursuits.  Ariilnaiis  form  the  bulk 
of  the  ^nutation  in  Dusbtistan  or  Gurmstr,  wbere  tbey 
gain  tboir  livelihood  aa  fidiefnen*  M«mett.planl6n  of  date- 
trtea  and  merehanta. 

Tlie  wanderinf  tribaa  of  FenU  •««  ewnprebended  under 
the  general  term  of  Iliyatt  or  Ilal,  and  are  fjuml  in  every 
part  of  Persia;  but  many  of  them  havcbeconu'  tiihaluiants  «f 
cities  and  villages.     Tliese  Inbcs  are  aciMrdiiii^ly  divuKil 
into  Shehr-nithin,  or  dwellers  in  cities,  and  &ihra-ntthin, 
or  dwellers  in  the  field.    A  considerable  number  of  them 
adhere  to  their  original  mode  of  lifie,  and  live  all  the  year 
lound  in  tenia,  in  the  vinter  keeping  to  the  plains,  and  in 
aammer  leeking  tbe  patture  of  tbe  mountains.  The  wealth 
of  the  Sabra-nuhin  consists  in  cattle.  They  breed  camels 
uml  Imim's  for  sale,  ami  (heir  sheep  vieltl  milk,  which  is 
iu.kdc  ulto  rau^han  (liquid  butter),  uiid  siAA  throughout  the 
country.    Their  peculiar  privileges  coii.sitt  in  liberty  to 
ran<;u  over  districts  fVora  which  no  one  can  exclude  them. 
In  the  summer  thev  ascend  to  high  ]BOnDlaui'>plaina  and 
tbe  declivities  of  tbe  inountato-iaium,  nheiv  tbey  find 
abundant  pasture,  which  ia  called  ytatdek,  and  in  tbe  win- 
ter they  keep  to  their  kuhliuk,  or  tracts  which  enjoy  a 
warmer  climate.   They  pay  a  lux  to  govprnmont,  which  is 
collected  by  their  own  clnefs,  and  arc  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  to  serve  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
hack,  for  which  service  however  tbo  individuals  are  paid. 
Tbey  are  difficult  to  discipline,  owing  to  their  cfatn^Uko 
Vropeoritiei.  Tbey  feed  pritieipally  on  the  produeo  of  their 
ilocKs,  and  eat  sour  milk,  chet.se,  dough,  or  butter-milk, 
and  much  raughan.    Some  of  these  tribes  have  the  almo«t 
exclusive  possession  of  large  trac  s  i  f   ountry,  and  consist 
of  a  great  number  of  individual.   Tbe  most  numerons  nro 
the  Lura,  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  the  mountains    :  K  n  r- 
distan  which  lien  aouth  of  34°  N.  lat^  and  oomprebeuds  Uio 
province  of  Luriatan.  together  with  the  mountaittoua  part 
of  Khuaiatan.  They  are  subdivided  into  two  great  tribes : 
tbe  Prfyptr  Lur»  occupy  the  country  called  Luri  Kuchuk, 
\^lii<  ii      situated  between  the  Kerkluili  uri  the  west,  :i ml 
Uie  Deziul.  a  tiibulaiy  of  the  Kuran,  on  the  ea.<t.  Tiiey 
coiiiiiist  of  ^8,000  fumilies.    To  the  eaist  of  the  Dezful  are 
tho  Hukhtiyaris  whose  country  is  culled  Luri  Buzuii;:,  and 
e.vlend»  over  the  mountains  of  Khuzistan.    Thry  consist  of 
9B,00«  faroiliea.  A  email  number  of  theae  tribes  are  Shehr- 
niihiii,  but  their  oountrr  eontaina  towns  and  villages  in- 
h.iliiled  by  porHins  whod  >  imt  belong  to  these  tribes.  The 
luiiyLia^c  of  llio  Lurs  differs  sli^'litly  from  that  of  the  Kurds 
■*0  the  province  nf  Kermanshali,  aud  a  jiersun  conversant 
one  dialect  caa  perfectly  uudei»iaad  tbe  other.  Mi\ior  i 


Kawlinson  is  inclined  to  regard  both  dialects  m  derived 
Urom  tbe  old  Fand,  the  Farsf  Kadtm.  aa  it  ia  cnlled.  Tbe 
mountainc  ««tt  of  the  river  Kerkhali  are  fn  poaaeaafaii  of 

some  Kurdish  tribe's,  among  which  tbe  Guran,  Mikri,  and 
Rcvrcndi  aro  Ihc  luuiit  numerous:  the  two  la»t-naention«4 
tribes  contain  about  ri,OUU  families  each.  .Many  of  the m, 
e!>pccially  the  Mikri.  have  almost  entirely  abandutieJ  tb«ir 
nandering  habilii,  and  cultivate  the  ground. 

The  Kurds  are  also  in  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  fbe 
mountain-region  of  Khorasan,  on  the  northern  border  of  the 
table  land  of  Iran.  Tbey  do  not  origtnally  belonr  to  that 
country,  but,  according  to  Morier.  were  tnn«ptante«  tiritber 
by  Shah  Ismael,  to  protect  tho  ncighlwuring  i-ounlnes 
against  tbe  predatory  incursions  of  the  Turkomans,  oho 
itihubit  the  desert  plains  of  Turkistan,  and  who  frequently 
entered  Iran  by  the  large  break  which  occurs  in  this  part 
of  tlic  mountain-range.  Only  41)00  families  were  originallf 
settled  then,  but  tbey  haw  inenaied  to  woe*  than  MJ9a 
They  eflt^toally  protect  tbe  ftmitier,  but  have  theniMlwet 
become  robbers,  and  fn-tnicntly  lay  waste  the  neigbbounog 
valleys  fcnd  plains,  and  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  the  soverei^jn  of  Pers  a.  Tbey  are  governed  by  Bve 
chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  of  Kubushan  is  the  most  puw«r- 
ful.  He  has  from  26,00u  to  3U,000  families  under  him.  of 
which  number  two-thirds  are  Sahri^niahin.  Thaj  ban 
preaerred  their  language,  which  also  reaemUaa  the  oU 
rarsi,  but  have  adupted  the  dre«8  of  the  Persians.  To  Ihf 
south  east  of  these  Kurds,  between  the  town*  uf  Mushti 
and  Herat,  there  is  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  vhich  was  transported 
to  this  country  from  Nejd  by  Shah  Ismael,  for  tbe  m'OM 
purpose.  Tlicy  originally  consisted  of  from  S(H)0  to 
tents,  but  have  incroaaod  to  about  6000  tonta.  llx^  Main 
their  pastoral  habits,  and  ar«  almost  all  Sahri-niriifa.  «r 
dwellors  in  the  field.  Tt  i  }  irr  >f  thr  Su;>rii  sect,  ar.  l 
partly  preserve  their  lanjjUHj,..,  liiaiigU  Uiey  IjlIVO  changed 
their  national  costume. 

Besides  these  tribes,  which  almost  exclusively  utvupy 
large  tracts  of  country,  there  arc  others  which  aro  disperwd 
over  ether  parts*  but  eonstitute  onlv  a  small  portion  «f  ibe 
populatiott.  They  an  all  of  Turkish  origin,  with  tho  eneep* 
tion  of  the  Lak,  or  Lck,  who  are  considered  Perfoanit.  and 
arc  dispersed  throughout  tl.o  countr).  but  their  pnnnpaJ  mm;? 
are  about  Cnzvin,  and  in  the  provincei  of  Fars  and  Mitxan- 
deran.  TIteir  total  numbers  are  reckoned  a.t  aboul  iu,uiH> 
houses,  and  they  live  partly  m  cities  and  partly  in  tbe  pVam. 
Among  the  Turkish  tribw  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  Kajar,  to  iriiieh  the  present  sovereign  fhmily  belonf  ^ 
It  came  fhmi  mtrkistan  to  Persia  under  Ogux  Khan.  )rraod> 
son  of  Gengis,  and  settled  near  Otvin  and  Krivan.  It  u  a 
small  tribe,  notcontainingaltoKether  mure  than  -(noo  booses. 
All  the  meml>eni  of  the  tribe  are  now  Shebr-niidim,  ar 
<l«ellers  in  cities.  The  Afshars,  from  which  tribe  tho 
Nadir  Shah  sprung,  number  altogether  about  SH),OM  i 
and  are  dispersed  over  Irak  A^enii  nnd  Khmawifc  Tbey 

frineipally  reside  in  towns.  The  most  iiumeroua  of  tii« 
'urfcisb  tribes  aro  the  Shekagi  and  the  Shab-seven.  wfaote 
principal  s-eals  arc  in  Azeibijan.  The  flrst-menlion<M]  tnbe 
consist*  of  about  .iti.duo  lionvcs,  and  from  it  the  greatest 
nimiljer  of  the  Persian  foot  -uddiers  are  drawn.  The  Shab- 
seven  are  calculated  at  20.V00  Amilies.  and  make  aho 
excellent  soldiers.  They  Itvn  moitly  la  tentip  nad  apaab 
Turkish. 

PotiliettI  DMtiont,  Province$,  and  7Ww. — Persia  ft 

divided  into  several  governments,  whose  limits  howcvur  •  i- 
fVeqtienlly  cbanfjtMl,  and  accMdm^ly  gc-jgrupheia  preserve 
the  antient  division  into  provinces,  tboufrb  in  this  respect 
also  some  changes  havu  b^ua  introduced.  /  Tbe  pronnoes 
are  at  present  twelve  in  number.  Seven  lie  along  tbe  wcslern 
boundary- liiM:  Aaerb^an,  Kurdiaian,  Luristan.  and  Kbu2i»- 
tan,  along  thoborder  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  Farsistan. 
I.Aristan, and  Kerman,  along  the  Uiorcs  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Tho  interior  of  Persia  is  occupied  by  the  two  large  provinces 
of  Irak  Ajenii  and  Kboia-san;  and  alont' tl:e  sliores  of  the 
(.'u<pian  Sea  extend  the  provinces  of  Gbilao,  Mataudsrau* 
and  .Astrabud. 

I.  Aaerbijan.  [AstMtUAii.1 

i.  Kurdiaian  oomprehenda  tb«  woontaio  region  of  the 

Kurdistan  range  beluocn  36**  arid  .^J"  N.  lat.,  aUiu;  lir- 
sourrcii  of  the  rivers 8efld-rud,  Diyalah.  and  Kerkhali  :  it  i 
separated  from  tho  l*ashalik  of  Bagdad  on  tlie  n  .nh.  U 
the  eastern  nnnge  of  the  Kurdistan  .Mountains,  (*aiie«i  tho 
Shahu  Mountains,  and  fiirther  south  chiefly  by  the  courto 
Of  the  river  Shicwan,  a  btaneli  of  the  Diyalah.   It  ia  maiaiy 
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from  Luriatan  by  Um  rim  Kerkbah.  It  is  divided 
ioiilvo  ful»i  Um  north-eMtam  futt,  caUod  Ardelan»  i» 
ntjact  to  ■  Knidiili  «bl«r,  and  tlw  tovth-wosteni,  called  Ker> 

manthah,  pnacipally  belongs  to  Persix   Tlie  first  part,  com- 
prebcnding  the  country  surruuinhiig  ilic  upper  branches  of 
tlioSefid-rud.  vhich  it  ubuut  uiie-llurd  of  the  province,  con- 
fisls  of  a  siicce»ston  of  wcU-«i>u(lcd  mountains  and  narrow 
vaHep,  and  has  excellent  pasture- ({rounds.    It  conlams 
Sflbnah,  the  retidence  of  the  Kurdish  cliief.  who  lii«t  ia  a 
lumpiuous  palaee,  built  on  a  smalt  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
tuwn.   It  contains,  according  (o  Rich,  bclwean  400O  and 
5000  families,  among  which  200  are  Jews,  and  SOChaldiean 
Chri>^tianH  of  the  Catholic  ronuiuinioa.    Ki't  inaiuhiili  uls  )  is 
principally  tnouiitaiuoiia,  but  Itieru  are  fine  ^»i<le  optiik  vul- 
leyii  ali)n|{  ilie  rivers  Shirwan  and  Kcrkhub.  and  pretty  ex- 
teiitive  plains  near  the  outer  ed^cs  uf  the  mountain  region  : 
biitli  thu  valle>!>  and  plains  art;  generally  well  cultivated. 
KenuaiMbahi  the  capital,  a  flourishing  town,  is  situated  in 
the  southern  ax  Ircmity  of  a  Sne  plain,  through  tb«  centre 
of  which  runs  the  Kaiasu,  an  atilunnt  of  the  Kei  hhah.  It 
cuiitaniH about  li.uuti  houses,  un<l  ba«  in:Hiy  public  builditius. 
Jl  rnrrles  on  a  •■«)n-.i(U'tiib!c  cunnni.  rcc,  bi  int,'  .itv  tlio  gri-al 
caravan  road  which  passes  acruu  the  wouuiains  bciwecn 
Baiplad  and  Hainadan.  lapaban.  and  Teheran.  This  road 
fcetna  al  wajt  to  iiave  been  a  gceat  thorougbfare^  and  ruins  of 
i;r4^«t  anti(|uity  occur  along  it.   About  sue  mtlea  froni  Ker- 
nunshah,  oii  liu'  Ticc  r>r  iho  muiiiUam-  w!iii  li  fi.i  I  ilic 
pi  an  i)n  tliu  iiDiili,  aie  cxca. a: ii>iis  and  ssculptuics  4»r  j^itat 
eM.  iii,  (alif  l  iakt-i-Bobtan.    VVlicro  this  range  of  mouii- 
laiiisi  icrmiiintcs  ou  the  east,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kerk- 
hoJ),  ore  thesculpturcA  of  Be^attoon.  [Besittooit-}  About 
30  milea  farthor  eaat,  aim  near  the  road,  there  are  exien- 
•ifO  ruini,  anKiiig  which  thote  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  are 
file    Wil   \'n:fK.v\cd.    Tlicy  occur  r^car  n  village  ra'ljil 
Kfn;;uwnr.  >iliicU  is  ab  j  il  JO  inili's  MCit-ji4jmli-t\  usi  of  H[i- 

3.  Luristan,  which  lies  betweea  tho  Kerkhab  and  the 
DisAil,  an  alHiient  of  the  Knian,  ia  entirely  occupied  by 
QtouAtaiDa  and  narrow  valleye,  except  aame  plaina  of  m<y- 
denie  extent  near  the  outer  ridget  of  the  mountain  region. 
Thcsi'  plain?!  alunc  arc  nndiT  culiivation.  the  remainder 
serving  oiil*  n->  paslure  grouiul  to  the  different  tribes  of 
Lars  \kho  mhubit  lU  la  the  centri'  uf  iIil-  inonnliuii'?  is  ;ui 
extensive  tract,  70  or  60  miles  in  lunglii,  in  which  no  human 
(iM'clling  is  met  with,  and  which  is  traversed  in  its  length 
by  tbe  road  leading  from  Dixful  in  tbe  province  of  Khuxis- 
tan  to  Khorrlim-abad.  There  ia  no  town  in  this  province, 
except  K.horraro-abad,  which  stands  in  a  fertile  and  tolera- 
bly extensive  plain  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  raoun- 
lain  dcseit.  The  tywu  c  iiUaiiis  about  1000  liuiisc*,  and  n 
built  on  the  soulh-wc^iern  face  of  a  steep  rock,  uu  which  a 
StroiiK  fortress  and  palace  are  erected. 

4.  Khutisiaii  comprehends  tbeaoutbem  part  of  tbe  rooun* 
tains  of  Kurdistan  and  that  part  of  the  plaiu  of  the  Tigris 
wliieh  belougft  to  Perwa.   It  is  theieibra  Datuially  divided 
into  two  portiomt.  The  plain,  which  » in  potsetMon  of  aome 
Ai-ab  lribt.-s,  contains  (.'noil  jiastinngo  in  tlic  iiorttifrn  und 
■vvfHtern  districis,  and  ht'iu  ilie  « anJeriiifj;  Bfdiuni  piuh 
their  tfiii.-i.    But  the  souihern  and  iM-~'fi:i  puriioti  of  it  is 
a  i>andy  desert,  occasionally  mifrseciud  by  extensive  mo- 
nase«»  and  only  cultivated  in  some  places  on  the  bankj  of  the 
rivem,  where  rice  and  aome  wheat  and  barlqr  are  rai«cd. 
There  are  also  a  ibw  plantations  of  date*tre«i.  Tn  this  part 
of  i!u>  [dain  is  ilie  town  ol  Dorak, ortuorc  piopcily  Fidalu.on 
the  banks  <d  tHi>  of  llx- branches  of  the  rive.  J i  rain  :  it  is  a 
Iar;^c  place,  I  be  wall-  of  «  bu  li  au'  two  inile^  in  circunifi-nncf  ; 
hat  not  wiihstandmg  this,  tho  hou»vs  are  fi^w.  as  ilie  majority 
Lf  the  people  live  m  tbe  suburbs  under  tho  shadu  of  the 
dale-trcea.   Tfaia  town  it  celebrated  for  its  maiiufucturc 
of  Arabian  doalu,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Persia  and  Arabia.  Endian.  which  iiaituated  near  the  most 
suuthern  extremity  of  the  provineek  on  both  bank*  of  tbe 
r  1  h,  ha>.  M  lie  trade  with  Baar«,  or  Baiaora,  and  fiwQl  4QI>0 
fu  jUUU  mbubiiants. 

I'he  mountainous  part  of  the  country  ronlains  several 
platna  auid  valleys  of  great  extent,  which  are  fertile,  but 
)nty  partially  cultivated,  among  which  the  valley  of  Ram 
llorinuz,  which  is  40  miles  long  and  from  six  to  eight  miles 
n-ide,  is  distinguished  by  its  soil  and  picturesque  beauty. 
Hi:iv\eca  ilif  bi-liei-  ran-os  of  (ho  ni>iuiiiauis  and  the  level 
ilam  mils  a  lully  tj at  i  M-vcral  iihIls  w idc ,  » hu  h  contains 
I  lari^e  |>orlion  of  tiilii\abtc  land,  ihougb  at  piesent  only 
Ive  borders  of  tbe  rivers  are  under  cultimtioo.  it  is  bow> 
P.C,Mo.l09«. 


ever  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  province.  Tbe  high 
moantain-ianges  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  province 
are  in  pewweaiien  of  Lurish  tribes,  which  have  oTmost  entirely 

settled  in  villages,  nnd  niltivatc  the  ground.  Tohacco  is 
extensively  grown  and  t  \.|)oricd.  Tlie  present  capital  of  the 
province  IS  Dizfnl,  or.  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  con- 
siderable place,  with  20.000  inhabitants,  and  a  fine  bridge 
over  the  river.  About  10  miles  south-west  of  this  town  are 
immense  heaps  of  ruins,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kerkhali^ 
which  mark  the  site  of  Susa.  [Si's.v.] 

Tbe  second  town  of  the  province,  and  formrrly  tho  capital, 
is  Shuster,  which  stands  not  far  from  iIr-  high  niuuutaiu- 
ranijes  on  the  river  Kurati.  Tbe  lioii<os  a.-o  good,  being 
pniicipally  huiU  of  bloac,  but  the  streets  uie  narrow  atid 
dirty.  There  is  a  considerable  tnannfactiirc  of  woollen 
stuffs,  which  arc  exported  to  Ba.ssora  in  return  for  the  Indian 
commodities  brought  from  thence.  It  has  lately  suffined 
much  from  lite  plague;  but  tbe  population  still  amounts  to 
15,000.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by  extensive  hy- 
draulic works.  Tbe  m  iuniai;is  i  ast  i  f  Sinister  arc  traversed 
by  roads  leading  to  li  ak  Ajemi  and  Farsisian  ;  nnd  ihoiij^h 
till  y  are  now  Imlo  fi  I'quuntod,  the  extensive  rums  which 
exist  in  the  vallej sand  plains  along  these  lines  of  road  show 
that  large  towns  were  once  situated  on  them.  They  havo 
not  however  been  visited  by  Eumpeans,  being  situated  in 
a  country  which  offers  few  attrsctionx,  end  is  in  possession 
of  tribes  whicli  pay  little  .ditdifiiro  I  i  ihi'  kin?  of  Persia. 
According  to  tbe  inroniiation  wlm  li  Major  Kii.slinson  has 
Collected  faun  the  nati\fs,  tluie  arc  i  \li  n~ive  rums  in  ll:o 
pla;n  of  Mai  Am,:  and  utliers  near  Inl^ir  I.  lie  thinks  liiat 
those  in  the  plain  are  the  ruins  of  tin-  town  of  £idij.  and 
that  the  others  bcloog  to  the  Susan  of  the  Scriptures.  'Diere 
are  abm  scnlptuies  near  Gili^inl,  which  are  like  those  of  Be> 
?«ittooD.  These  ruins  art-  tbi-  in.ist  northern  of  the  nunifr- 
ous  remains  of  antietit  magtufu  eiu  buildiiif^s  whii  li  are  dii- 
p(  isod  over  the  mountain  region  of  Farsisian  as  far  as  the 
(ovvu  of  Daiabgherd  on  the  borders  of  tbe  province  of  Ker- 
man,  and  which  evidently  show  that  this  part  of  BsnUB  WM 
once  the  seat  of  a  rich  and  powerAil  monarchj. 

5.  Farsistan.  or  Pars,  the  antieot  BBrsii,  eoDkprehenda 
nearly  one-half  of  the*Dusbtistan,  a  low,  hut,  sandy  strip 
which  extends  along  the  shores  of  tho  Persian  Gulf,  the 
northern  portion  of  the  mountain-region  of  Fur»i«ian  and 
KLM  iiiaii,  ami  the  hilly  plain  which  extends  north  eastward 
to  (be  lake  of  Bakbtejjan  and  the  Great  Desert.  The 
mountain  ranges,  which  in  this  part  separate  the  table  land 
of  Iran  from  (he  Persian  Gulf,  are  hardly  more  thon  30  or 
40  miles  vide,  but  exeeedingly  steep  towards  tbe  sea.  They 
consist  of  three  or  four  rocky  ridges,  which  can  only  he 
crossed  by  narrow  roads  over  rn';ged  mountain-passes.  Tho 
most  fre<{n«'iUed  road  leads  from  the  harbour  of  Bushire  l<» 
tho  towns  of  Kazeriin  and  Sbiras.  It  parses  to  Kazernn 
over  four  ridt;es  lluoui:!!  the  kntnls  (tnomuain-uasses), 
Mulloo,  Khesculit,  Komaredge.  and  Ta;;  i-Turkan.  Between 
Kaseruuand  Sbiras  the  kotuls  D6kbierand  Piiaxun  ira 
to  be  traversed;  Ibr  though  Katerun  isiituated  on  the 
fable-land,  tlicrc  are  several  ridgi  s  on  it  which  ri.M!  to  a 
considerable  t  b  vation,  especially  in  (be  northern  districts. 
The  less  niountainous  portion  of  tbe  table  land,  wbirli  bes 
farther  south,  contains  several  salt  lakes.  Tbuui^b  there  are 
many  well-cultivated  districts  in  this  provmre,  a  gn  at  iKjr- 
tion  of  it  IS  nearly  desert,  esperiailv  towards  the  north.  The 
southern  part  of  the  coast,  east  of  Ras  (Cape)  Berdistan,  ia 
orr.ipied  by  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
unan  of  Muscat;  and  in  the  northern  districts  there  are 
some  tubes  uf  Kurds.  In  that  part  uf  tbe  coast  which  is 
subject  to  the  iman  are  the  town  and  harbour  of  t'on- 
goon,  near  Cape  Herdistaii.  The  town  is  slated  to  b.i\o 
6000  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  wiih  l^assora, 
Muscat,  and  tbe  dilleraot  towns  on  the  Persian  y\<i  Arabian 
coasts.  Near  it  is  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  a  frigate 
may  lie  at  anchor  in  safety.  Tlie  principal  cemmereisi  place 
is  Bush  ire.  or  Abonshidn.  [AnnrsHP.iiR.]  Th«  nrincmal 
towns  in  the  inter:  r,  fioni  we^i  to  eani,  are  Behaitiin,  Ka- 
zerun,  Shiras,  Firo/e-aiiad,  an  1  D  imK^berd,  Hehabnn,  near 
the  boundary-line  of  Khuxisinii,  i«  kitiiated  onn  very  moun- 
tainous tract,  but  in  an  oxIciihivu  and  highly-culiivnled 
plain :  it  is  about  three  miles  in  ciroumferenrv,  nnd  coiilsins_ 
nearly  10,000  inhabitants.  The  mounlsins  btftweeti 
place  and  ShirnH  aio  nearly  nniiiliabiled.  Kazcrul 
valley  'JO  miles  luiiK  uii'l  neicn  or  elglit  WiiU-,  was 
considerable  pbe      bal    b  isbi  i  n  drjH.piil  il.  d  li) 

In  IdUSt  it  coiitttiiicil  JOOO  or  lOOU  uihabiunt*. 
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t^e  capital  of  the  province,  and  for  some  time  the  rcsiilenoc 
of  the  king*  of  Persia,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  »iiiTnuiKK-<l 
by  extensive  ((ardens.  It  is  six  miles  in  cin-umfcri'iuo,  liut 
^  grwit  part  of  the  area  is  covered  with  ruin>.  Tliu  hi)ii^L-!> 
fra  generallr  iHDalUand  the  sCreeia  narrow  and  filthy.  None 
of  tlic  e^iftces  arc  remarkable  for  antiquity  or  beauty,  except 
ttic  2;ri-at  Hiizar.  or  Baiar-i-Wiikell,  wliii  li  is  a  ni;i-iii:i(  >  iU 
uremic  iituily  liiilf  a  mile  long  ainl  pftliaiis  ftii  ty  Irt-t  wi'lo. 
It  is  coniitructc'l  of  yelloW  burnt  bnck  lunl  an  lio'l  at  llie 
(op.  With  numerous  kkylighls.  wliidi,  with  ibu  doors  and 
winduvn,  alvajwvdmit  tmtlicicnt  light  and  air,  whibt  U»e 
•iin  and  isin  treeomplctelj'  exclutlcd.  U  aQurds  accommo- 
&tion  to  several  hundred  shopkeept?r».'  This  town  carries 
oti  a  roiisidcralile  trii  l<!  with  Y»  /d,  Ispahan,  and  Bushire. 
Thriiiii,'l>  Hu-liiie  it  ivccive-j  ^owh  brou;;lit  from  India  and 
Eumin-,  whicii  It  I'^ports  to  Ye/.d  and  I^lmhan,  receiving  in 
I'Oluru  the  uianufacluresof  those  two  t  itie*,  Tho  |>itpula- 
tion  is  variously  stated  at  40,00U  and  Ct).0OO.  This  place  con- 
laiDS  aevenl  ntanufacturea  of  cotton,  glass,  iron,  and  gun- 
powder. The  swords  are  made  of  steel  brought  from  India, 
Horn  ibe  town  of  L;ihorc.  and  much  prized,  tbough  less  so 
than  tliosc  of  Kliomsaii  and  Kti man.  The  glass-houses  are 
very  extensive.  uii<l  tin?  maiiul'iirlnres  aio  cxp'irled  to  all 
parts  of  Persia.  The  wine,  ina<le  liy  the  Anuciiianb  who 
are  settled  in  this  town,  is  thought  to  bo  equal  to  any  in 
Asia.  Shirpa  >*  9i»o  famous  fur  its  ro«es  aud  the  rose  od 
which  is  obtained  from  (hem.  Neiir  the  city  are  the  tombs  of 
the  Fmian  poets  Sndi  ami  Haflz.  Firoze-abad,  a  townaitur 
ated  in  a  fertile  plain,  cantuinti  about  401*0  or  5000  inhabit* 
ai>t^.  parabgl  Old,  a  tnwii  lontainmg  fioiu  15,0U0  to  ■JU.ttOO 
inhabitants,  is  siiriouiided  w  illi  ^Io^es  of  oranj:e  and  lenioii 
trees,  niid  tho  juice  of  \heir  IVuit  lon^tiluk's  a  iotis.<U'ialile 
^ticlo  of  export  to  olhei;  parts  t  f  l\  r?iiv.  The  tobacco  cul- 
tivated iiere  and  at  several  other  pSares  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  the  best  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  in  t^e  world,  is  aent 
tt)  distant  places.  North  of  this  place  is  the  paai  of  fJriitt* 
jan.wh.rli  ir.L-K  to  Unbai  in  K<''riiiaii.  aa'd  fuit«  {bt twonpiles 

between  perpiiidi'  vilar  uiounlanis. 

In  no  part  <il'  IVisia  is  the  number  of  rnins  so  great  as  in 
Fsraistan.  The  m  ist  rcmaikaitlo  arc  those  of  rersepolis 
^^MlipOl.l!i],  whu  h  are  situated  north-east  of  Shiras»  at  a 
amall  (lace  callc^  Isiekbar  or  Istakhr.  Thf  n^ina'  of  the  an- 
tient  town  of  Shapur  are  situated  nortn-west  of  Kazeruti. 
V.  !i.  vi-  tliey  I'oVtr  an  area  siv  miles  m  nrfiiiiiriTenri>,  amidst 
rocks  and  pruoipiccs,  many  of  wliii'li  are  dcooiated  wilh  souli)- 
tuies  similar  to  ihoso  near  I'ersepolis.  A  statue  fioin  15  to  10 
feel  bii^tw  now  mutilated,  is  found  in  an  immense  cavern  at 
Sbapur.  At  Mburghab,  49  miles  nortb<norib-east  of  Istakhr, 
•re  ottmr  extensive  ruins,  resemblint;  tboso  of  Kerscpulis, 
anionii;'  which  a  building,  called  by  the  natives  Musjed-i- 
Madie  Sulyman,  is  remarkable.  It  is  consideivd  by  sunie 
persons  ti>  be  the  tomb  of  Cyius  the  Great.  [Pasaiu.\d.k.] 
Near  the  great  ruins  uf  Pi  rsepolis  are  ihe  Naksli  i-Kuustun 
and  the  Nakab-i-^ejib,  both  of  wim-h  are  coDsidered  to  be 
tbetoin^of  kilWS  of  the  Siusvanuui  dynasty.  Very  extensive 
viiina  oc^ur  in  the  neigbbourboud  of  Firoze-abad.  They 
octmpy  a  Uwge  space  iii  tbo  plain,  about  17  miWs  in  length 
and  half  that  distanc^  in  width,  but  have  not  beep  examined 
by  Kuropcait  travellers.  Otber  ruins  of  some  extent  occur 
in  thu  neifbbourbooil  Durabghard*  an^  in  several  other 
places. 

6.  Laristan  occupies  the  country  between  Cape  Berdistan 
a^d  the  ^hui4  of  ^ishra,  and  consists  of*  ibe  Ujushtistan, 
or  {be  lowtrael  along  the  sea,  and  a  hdly  count ly.  Tlic  lo^ 
ooost  is  in  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  sulgect  to  the 
iman  of  Muscat.  The  hilly  country,  which  is  about'  100 
iniK-s  in  widib,  is  stenlo  aloni'  the  luw  plain,  but  ^penls 
to  contain  a  irreat  iiuiiiber  of  hue  valK>)s,  wliicli  pru  lu'  e 
dales  and  olhur  fruiis.  and  also  t;i;i'.ii.  But  n.-*  ihis  eomitiy 
Ka»  aeldom  been  visited  by  European  travcllois,  we  aie 
ymty  hnperi^ctly  acquainted  «ith  its  capabiliues.  There 
are  se\  oral  small  harboun  on  tbe  Penian  Qulf.  The  cifi- 
tal,  Lur,  is  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  in  an  extensive 
plain,  whii  h  i>  coviTi  d  w  ith  palm-trees.  It  contains  about 
I'J.UOO  inbaiul.uits,  and  is  l  elebiuted  bir  the  manuf'iicturu  of 
swords,  muskets,  and  cotton  cloth.  Tlic  ba/ar  is  tbe  noblest 
atru9ture  of  that  kind  in  Persia.  It  is  built  in  thu  same 
manner  as  that  of  Sliiias,  but  on  a  much  grander  aeale,  the 
■re^es  being  more  lofty,  the  breadth  and  luugtb  greater,  and 
the  work  in  every  wav  superior.  Ihe  houses  ore  eommodioiia. 
T^o  otilv  water  used  is  from  largo  cisterns,  in  which  it  is 
ooUecte4  dur^ig  the  wot  season.  Tarun,  oast-north-east  of 
fi  Utfga  and  popnloiii  as  Ltr*  hut  maanly  hnilf  it  i 


carries  on  a  confidcrnljle  commerce  v-ilh  Muscat,  Gomliwa, 
and  Shiras. 

7.  Ke.iiian  orrvipies  the  fouth-eastcrn  part  of  Beni^ 
extending  ulon;;  tbe  Persian  Gulf  from  CapeJaik  tospbc* 
opposite  the  islan4  of  Kiahm.  and  tbenee  northwanl  to  ii  c 
borders  of  the  desert,  of  which  the  adjacent  soutliern  pan  u 
consideri'd  as  iiududed  in  this  pruvinre,  and  called  ibt 
lU-sert  of  Kermaii.  Tlie  desert  is  sandy  and  impregiuied 
w  ith  salt,  and  here  and  thi  re  intersected  by  short  rc<ky 
ndpes.  Tho  remainder  of  the  pi^ovince,  which  cxiinds  mate 
than  -IVD  miles  from  lOttth  to  north,  but  l^^s  frLim  vatio 
east.  i»  nearly  unknown,  except  tbe  tnet  alona  tbeihiiw 
of  (he  gulf,  and  anothef  tract  in  the  interior,  bctvccDfl^ 
and  30^ N.  lat.  Tbat  part  of  the  ro•l^t  cast  of  5'"  E.  Img, 
which  lies  along  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  gulf,  ij  «• 
treinely  muuniaiiioiis,  and  the  rocks  come  cljse  up  to  the 
sea,  where  they  form  a  lofty  coast.  The  short  vjlien  la 
these  mountains  are  well  watered,  aflbrd  paslunge  ail  the 
year  round,  and  contain  One  plantations  of  dale  sad  otki 
firuil  trees.  This  ia  portieulariy  the  case  where  ibt  tai 
runs  south  and  north  Itctween  the  small  t  iwnofSeiwk 
and  the  lari^e  town  of  Miiu'ib  or  Min'iw.  Ik-lween  i\t>t 
two  places  tlic  ni'iuii'ams  rt'i-rc  from  t!i>-'  ^'i^t'  Un-i 
plain  is  (ormed  which  is  vfiy  fertile;  it  is  termed  bj;!* 
natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  It  abounds  in cretj  kisi 
of  iVutt.  Tbe  muunlaint  then  ran  northward  aadJbniiM 
It  were  a  large  gulC  retiring  mora  than  ftO  miles  lbs  Ih 
aea,  and  tlien  rptarnbis  to  it  to  (he  north  of  Bunder  .^faai, 
or  Gombroon.  Tho  plain  thus  formed  rather  reMmbleitbe 
sandy  tract  called  Gurmsir  than  the  country  hurtouijl:'^ 
Miiiub,  being  sterile  and  prod uiin;»  nothinjl  C&oepl diKi 
That  portion  of  the  Curmsir  which  is  within KsfOiaDiliaW 
ject  to  the  iman  of  Muscat,  who  however  payiacalM 
annual  6uin  tu  the  king  of  Persia.  That  ]H>rtioo  (I 111 
interior  of  Kcrnan  which  has  been  visited  bv  trngn^ 
travellen  comprehends  tlie  Nurmanshir,  a  district  ikot  A 
miles  in  length,  and  from  20  to  30  miles  wide,  in  "h  ch  i« 
several  small  tow  ns,  suri^unded  by  large  orclianls  an  1 
tensive  cultivated  grounds,  and  coi'npoiatiTely  small  sur  e 
tracts.  Two  moiiniain-rnnges  cucIoho  this  district  on  IW 
.•^outh  and  north.  Tiic  .southern  range  is  of  comilenM 
elevation,  and  covered  with  snow  during  the  grealcrpaK' 
the  year.  Detween  tlie  Nurmanshir  and  the  I**b  4 
Kerman  is  a  dessert,  with  a  few  oases  of  modi  ntf  ex'^nl; 
and  about  the  tow  n  itself  there  is  a  large  tract  of  \cn'«t  ''* 
coiiiiiry.  We>t  n(  ibc  tow  n,  to  tbe  very  boundir)  tf  l-r- 
sisiaii,  there  are  numerous  rocky  ri'lgcs,  with  'i-f 
passes,  and  several  large  villages,  w  ith  a  [jood  ♦'•'^l 
vat  urn  rouqd  them.  Tho  town  of  Ikermiuik  abinit 
stioyed  in  (be  civil  wars'of  Persia  in  17»4,  still  ewisii** 
opulution  of  Uo.oiio  snuls,  of  whom  a  small  f  ir'ii  "* 
uebrcs:  there  are  also  ,\riiR'iiiaiis.  .Tcw,<.  an  I  Ui  1* 
The  lrn<le  is  still  consi'lerable,  and  it  is  celclir-ited  f>" 
manulactures  of  shaw  ls,  matcblucks,  and  cariieis,  •h-''^ '  ' 
chielly  exported  to  Khorasan  and  the  northern  pnx'mr?, 
and  in  return  for  which  am  reccivc<l  drng^,  skins  {(<* 
Bokhara),  Airs,  lilk,  ftj«el,and  cop|H.T.  These  vMks* 
well  as  pistachio-nuts,  carpets,  roso-buds,  and  bulliciia* 
sent  to  India,  from  whence  spices,  cotton  manufcfluiA 
broaddoib.  china  and  gla^s  wmcs,  lianlwnr^.',  iniiigo,  i* 
lead,  and  iron  arc  received.  Tho  bazar,  which  i> 
sivc  and  well  budt.  is  abuuflantly  supplied  witli  articles  w 
every  description ;  and  there  are  nine  la^  eanvsiwn'* 
within  the  walls,  and  a  number  of  inferior  ones  both  *i'l>>" 
and  without.  In  the  unknown  country  betwtau  KflOM 
and  the  harbour  of  Gombroon,  and  on  the  road  tta^ 
inj»  these  two  towns.  ili..ic  k  said  to  be  a  Inrp?  I*"* 
called  Sultanabail.  [Gombroon.]  Of  Minab  noibing  • 
suited  but  that  it  is  a  luige  place  wiUi  very  coaq**''''* 
houses. 

Opposile  the  town  of  Gombroon,  and  about  9  nnlw  f"« 
it,  is  tbe  island  of  Kiahm,  the  birgeat  in  the  PHsian  Gi» 
It  ia  60  miles  long,  but  the  widest  part  does  not  *^ 

1-2  nnh  -;.     It  is  separated  from  tbe  mainland  hyaa*rt<* 
cliaiuiui.  w  hicli  is  vtTV  intricate,  but  naviijaWe  fcrtbsb'I* 
ships.    It  is  staled  that  Kishin  once  cunljim-d  upw*"--** 
iiiO  villages  and  towns,  but  tlicy  have  been  re'lured  l'-' ' 
that  number.    The  uilialutanU  live  by  fishmg  andasnfU- 
ture ;  and  tlie  island  produces  dates,  wheat,  and  t^g*'*'''^  \ 
with  a  few  grapes,  mangoes,  and  water-melons.  The**"*  j 
two  towns;  Ki:,bm, at  tho  southern  extannty,  with  WW*  | 
habitants,  and  Lafl.  on  the  northern  side.  At  Bw»»»^  : 
at  tta«  weslarn  estramity  «r  tbe  iaiand,  the  iMt  Indii  OMT 
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?iny  hail  an  e^Ublislitnent  some  years  ago.  Not  far  from 
litliin  ii  Honirai.  [Osmn.] 

&  KhoMMJV  or  KboruMii.  extends  over  a  Urge  part  of 
the  OrMtDsMrt,  and  over  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the  mountain- 

omre^^MDU  vrhicli  lies  nortli  of  it.    Accurdiiii^  to  the  Poriian 
geou'rapLci it  once  ronipreliL-nded  the  w  lii>le  of  nortluTti 
I'ti-iu  as  tar  UH  till'  iii  r.'li  l  oin  luiod  of  tlio  Ii>(iil<!,  nnil  i  nn- 
n  q  iiiily  nearly  the  whole  of  tin:  country  now  !*ubjcct  to 
the  hiiii,'  of  AfpwniHtan.    At  present  however  its  eastern 
bouudary  lice  near  62'  K.lonc«  and  even  the  town  of  Herat 
M  nibjeet  to  the  A%hant.  VBO  howerer  aeknowkdgo  that 
it  belongs  to  Penia,  and  annually  send  a  present  to  Teheran, 
a«asifrn  of  this  acknowledgment.    In  that  portion  of  llio 
desert  *'bicl»  lipsbetweon  Ht-rat  and  Yczd,  nninciou*  oases 
wint ;  most  of  them  are  small,  hut  !-<iiiie  arc  of  con-ulerahle 
extent,  nnd  contain  lart^e  towns.    .Anioiii:  the-f  (own-,  are 
Gunahabad  with  3U.UUU  iohabiiaiiis,  liushrcwgah  with 
20,000  inhabitaata,  and  TuUiut  with  a  stdl  larger  popula- 
tion. Our  tnfbcDMtioBtwpofetingtlMao  placet  bus  iiideedonl; 
been  obtained  fhxn  natlvfls.  #!iom  atttements  hafe  itstnilljr 
been  fdimd  to  1h»  very  in'-orroct  :uid  exag'^rate<l.    But  tho 
wide  valle)s  winch  lie  belvTetTi  the  desert  nnd  the  <lccli- 
\ities  that  form  tlu?  d<?-<  eiii  fnmi  the  table-land  of  Iran 
to  the  low  sandy  plains  of  Turan,  must  possess  a  consider- 
able degree  of  fertility,  aa  thereira  lamal  large  towns  here, 
and  the  viUagaa  ate  aofBannti  ud  populoaa,  in  niic  of  tfie 
fteqoent  hwanioos  of  tbeTnrfcoinaM  and  Kurd*.  Tile  htttet 
were  settled  in  a  wide  and  voi  y  fertih-  v  i!1i  y  w  hich  extends 
from  the  town  of  Mnslicd  iii  a  nurth-western  direction  for 
inure  Ihnn  lun  inih-s,  for  the  piirpose  of  protecting  the  raiiii- 
try  against  the  invasion  of  the  Turkomans,  but  thej-  fre- 
quently themselves  lay  waste  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
aLhotaaan.  The  moat  linportant  town  ia  Herat,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  it  eetlnatfld  at  45.MO  by  Cftnolty ,  it  had  been 
formerly  atated  at  100,000.  It  ia  birilt  in  a  plain,  which  is 
16  miles  wide,  1u  miles  long,  well  watered,  and  covered  with 
orchards,  vineyards,  fields,  and  villnges.    Tho  city  occupies  ' 
an  area  of  four  square  tniles,  and  i<  encircled  with  a  lofly  ^ 
wa  1  and  wet  ditch.  It  fornix  a  fir|unrc,  and  has  agate  in  each 
aide,  and  two  in  that  which  fronts  (ho  north.  From  each  of 
the  Ibur  principal  gate<  a  apaeioitia  buar  leads  towarda  the 
eenira  of  the  town,  where  they  terminate  id  a  small  square, 
whieh.  like  the  bazrirs,  is  arched  at  the  top.   The  town 
(  iiilaiiis   l.'OO  sh.j|i>,   17  caravanserai^,  20  public  baths, 
iii.iny  public  re-ervoirst  fir  wiit<»r,  and  a  ^reat  number  of 
niovques.    The  manufactures  are  numerous,  and  supply 
caip«ts  of  wool  and  silk,  and  sword  blades,  both  which 
articles  are  noted  all  over  Persia.    The  commerce  is  very 
coaaidetable.  aa  the  plate  ia  aitooted  on  the  only  great  tho- 
rougbAtre  which  Irnda  flroitt  India  to  the  wcatem  eountries 

<.f  Asia.  T!:  -  v:r.iiiiy  supplie--"  s  imo  artii  lc-  of  ci.iiiniercc. 
Ury  iruils  an  l  h  *rses  ate  seiit  t  i  Imlia,  and  to  tlie  \^e^lern 
cuuiitrics  asuafcEtida,  satfron,  pi<*tachio-iiuts,  m.isiic,  niaiiiui, 
■  I  t'liin  call«xi  bi'rtuadi  a  yellow  dye  called  njttruc/i,  and 
ran  uway  seeds.  Fnm  India, Ouihmere,  Cabal,  and  Bokhara, 
abawla,  indigo^  rag**^<  sihioti,  aauslin.  leatbet;  and  skina  are 
imported,  moat  of  wbieh  are  re-«xported  to  M inhed.  Yezd, 
Kertnan,  and  Ispahan;  and  from  these  latter  places  there 
luu  received  in  return,  dollars,  tea,  china-ware,  broaddolh, 
copper,  pojiper.  and  sUijar  caiiily  ;  dates  and  shawls  are  ini- 

Surtod  tVou  Kermaa.  The  shortest  road  from  Herat  to 
eberan  runsalongtbe  northern  border  of  tho  Great  Desert, 
and  on  it  there  are  two  pUicea  of  importance,  Toorbut 
(iO.OOO  inlNbHants)  and  Toorahiah.  but  this  road  is  not 
much  OsedL  The  most  fireouented  road  runa  from  Herat  in 
a  iiorth-wcst  direction  to  Mushed,  and  thence  westward 
lliiuii<;h  N i--ha]>f>or  and  Scbscwar  to.Sh  ihrooil  and  Hostan. 
Mu.sJie<J  or  Meahed  occupiei?  a  lartjer  Sjiace  than  Herat,  but 
luany  of  llie  houses  are  unaihabited  on<I  in  ruins.  The 
pupulatiun  amounts  to  46.UUn,  which  however  ia  often 
doubled  by  the  number  of  pUgrtius  who  vi»it  the  dirim  of 
I  man  Keza.  A  very  wide  avenue  kada  from  the  eastarn  to 
the  ^vcstern  walls  or  the  town,  and  U  only  interrupted  by 
ibe  saha  or  hhiine  of  Iinan  Re/a.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  a 
saivul,  ond  on  buth  sides  well  furnislied  shop*.  The  mauso- 
0um  i!>  ii  magnilicent  building  of  great  e\ieuf,  and  kept  in 
(uoid  fwndition.  A  sdver  (;nte,  the  gift  of  Shah  Nadir,  0]>en8 
nio  tli«  ehiaf  apartment,  w  inch  fMi  inio  a  noble  dome  and 
franebes  out  into  the  Sana  of  a  eroea.  Naitber  Jew  nor 
Jiii-istian  is  permitted  to  enter  this  boildtng.  The  eitr  has 
nuny  niowpies  and  sixteen  medresses  or  collef^cs.  There  ! 
ive  alao  aoroo  manufactures;  the  most  famous  are  those  of 
4«al«  MpoeiaUy  nraidrUadMi^  Tlw  ittlt  BOMiiiflMtaiw  aim 


are  of  some  importance ;  i,'ood  velvet  and  some  simple  atufl^ 
are  made.  A  great  number  of  persons  are  occupied  with 
making  Jewellery,  especially  polishing  and  setting  of  tut^ 
(|uoises  ror  the  iiil^riras,  who  buy  an  immense  noniber  of 
them.  Several  utensiU,  as  cups,  plates,  diihe.s,  aie 
made  from  tale,  and  exportofl.  Mushed  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trailo  with  Bokliara.  Kalkh,  Candahar,  Yozd,  Shi- 
ras,  Ispahan,  and  Herat.  Tlie  town  of  Nislmpoor,  which 
Was  once  a  very  large  place,  now  eontabis  4mly  8000  souls. 
In  its  neigbbourhooil  are  the  fkmotutarqiiatseiniBOOt  which 
are  abont  40  miles  fh>ra  the  town  towards  the  north-west. 
Sebsewar  contains  about  40t)0,  Sharood  5000,  and  Boatan 
4OU0  inhabitants.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns 
cotton  is  grown  to  a  -^rvxt  amount. 

The  wide  and  fertile  valley  w  hich  runs  from  Mushed  north- 
west, and  is  in  (he  possession  of  the  Kurds,  contains  some 
places  of  note.  The  largest  is  the  town  of  Kaboochan,  which 
contains  from  13,000  to  'J0,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  scat 
of  the  moat  poirerfbl  of  the  flva  ^iefii  of  the  Kurds.  It  lioa 
some  commerce  in  wool,  woollen  atuffii,  tallow,  butter,  and 
sheep-skins.  Some  distance  cast  of  the  t  r.vn  i>  the  cele- 
brated fortress  of  Kclat  Nadiree  (the  (oriie>N  of  Nadir), 
which,  according'  to  the  information  uhiaiiu  d  by  Kraser  from 
the  natives,  is  in  a  valley  from  jU  to  CU  mile:)  lonj;  by  12  or 
IS  in  breadth,  surrounded  by  mnun(ains  so  sleep  that  a  littlb 
assistanee  from  art  has  rendered  tbem  qnitc  irnpaasabbs^  vik 
toeks  being  scarped  into  flie  form  of  a  f^ipintie  wall.  A 
small  river  runs  through  this  vr.ll' y,  and  the  only  points 
of  access  occur  where  the  blream  le;ise.s  it;  and  euii  these 
arc  foriified  by  lowers  and  walls,  which  are  considered  im- 
pregnable. The  vallev  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains  2000 
families  in  twenty  or  thirty  villages. 

9.  Irak  Ajemi,  the  hutgest  of  the  provinces  of  Ptouti 
comprehends  a  considenbla  portion  of  the  OreatDoMtt  aiid 
the  countries  which  enclose  its  north-western  extremity oKk 
the  west  and  north,  and  which  in  their  different  nijrts  dis- 
play a  f.'rcat  variety  of  natural  features.  South  of  Ispahan 
(32"  30'  N.lttt.),  thu  inouiitaiiis  of  Kurdistan  tcrniinate  ab- 
ruptly towards  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  the  country  which 
lies  between  them  and  the  desert,  a  space  of  more  tluin  100 
miles,  consists  of  long  and  wide  valleys  running  west  aifd 
east  and  (erminatinc  in  the  desert.  Little  water  is  found  ih 
them,  except  after  tne  melting  of  the  snow,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  them  is  cultivatid.  lh  lui'li  llie  soil  scvms  ralher 
fertile.  IS'ortli  of  Ispahan,  as  far  as  iU."  N.  luf.,  the  Kurdistah 
mountains  do  not  terminate  abruptly,  but  between  iheiA 
and  the  plain  there  is  a  mountainous  district,  containing 
wide,  fertile,  and  well  watered  valleys.  East  of  this  dislriist 
extends  a  plain,  about  40  or  50  miles  w  ide,  traveraed  bf 
several  bnmd  and  low  ridges,  and  terminating  on  the  border 
of  the  rle>ei  t.  It  cuiitnins  unly  a  few  cultiv;ited  tracls.  That 
portion  (jf  Irak  ,Aj<'ini  whu  li  lies  nortii  of  .U"  N.lat.  belongg 
to  the  lahle-luiid  of  Azorbijan :  its  surface  stretches  out  fft 
a  plain  consisting  of  gradual  ascents  and  descents,  and  fur> 
rowe<l  by  d.  i  p  v  iiiovs  in  wbieh  the  rivora  flow.  Though 
nearlv  the  whole  of  tbia  provhice  ia  destitute  of  treqs,  it  ina 
exeelient  pasimage  and  many  well  eoltivoted  tracts.  The 
.surface  is  considerably  higher  than  the  plain  farther  ( asf, 
and  therefiire  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  in  summer.  Tlie 
riui^'e  of  the  Klhurz  mountains,  with  its  well  \\atcred  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  its  high  summits,  is  included  in  Irak 
Ajemi,  as  well  as  the  hilly  country  which  Kkirts  its  southern 
hue,  and  wbieh  ia  eeuerally  well  cultivated,  being  irrinited 
by  tfaa  rivers  that  £oeend  (ram  the  sontberc  diteUvity  at  the 
Elburx  mountains. 

That  part  of  the  desert  Which  is  IneToded  in  Irek  Aj.  iiu 
cin'ani-  an  (tasis  of  considerable  extent,  in  which  the  luwu 
of  Vezd  IS  sitiiaied.  The  oasis  has  a  sandy  sod,  and  iii  nearly 
encloseil  by  mountains.  But  though  it  is  sparingly  w  atered, 
it  produces  much  silk  and  fruit:  the  wheat  that  is  raised  is 
only  sofflcient  for  forty  days'  consumption,  and  large  qoaif- 
tities  of  grain  are  importcid  ftott  Ispahan.  On  the  iioitli. 
east,  and  south,  the  Great  Deerrt  spreads  ont  to  a  great 
oxient  ;  but  on  ihe  we>t,  a  scries  of  s;n:ill  oases  connect  that 
of  Yi  zd  « iih  the  more  fertile  districts  east  (jf  I>|)alian.  Tho 
town  of  Yezd  is  very  \ar^c,  containing  about  scoo  houses 
and  6U,0iiu  inhabiunis,  among  which  30U0  or  4000  families 
are  Guebres,  dt  f  ra-wonhippera.  These  iadoitrious  poopla 
likewise  eonstitnta  a  great  pan  of  the  populttibn  of  the  vil- 
la^es  of  the  oasis.  Veal  ii  lemarlcable  as  i  cdtnmcrcikl  tHi 
manuficiiirin-:  town.  Its  eomtnercial  importance  ariset 
from  tho  caravan  routes,  irhicb  here  cross  one  anotbd^ 

Two  of  tbaia  nmtaff  aonie  ikom  fl«nt  and  Mushed  , 
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from  the  wes^t,  fr  >in  TsimViaii  ami  Sliiias;  and  one  fium  the 
aoulh,  tVom  Ki-rnian.  'I'luis  ihw  tuuu  iji  tl>c  eiilrej>6l  of 
the  oDmiiierctj  bctwcoii  li.il<;i, 'I'urkislan,  mul  llio  weslerii 
counthc*  of  Asia,  li-^  niaiuilacturM  arc  more  exten- 
sive than  thOM  of  other  ii/^ui^,  ami  a  great  variety  of  eilk 
■tuA  m  mMioftetureiL  Thougit  a  cooiidsrable  4|ttuitity 
of  ailk  h  f^rown  in  the  OMia,  alili  much  ia  hnpertM  from 
Gillian.  Cotton  is  aUo  iiiiinufjctined  to  some  exUni,  ns 
■well  as  carpets  and  Iclls;  and  iiiui-li  sugur-cnndy  is  undo 
and  exported.  Tin-  summers  are  very  hot.  bi.i  the  wiiuers. 
are  cold.  Aeood  deal  of  snow  falls,  but  it  dues  ivot  he  loug 
on  the  gimmd. 

Ispahan,  or,  more  «orfMllf,  Isfahan,  if  tUU  pwfaa|M  Ui* 
moat  populous  town  in  Penia,  though  much  lata  to  thra  It 
traa  in  the  time  of  Chardin,  when  it  was  the  n  sidcnco  of 
Shah  Abbas  tlic  Great,  and  was  stati'ii  Id  ci.utuui  between 
600,000  and  l.OOd.OiiO  iiihabilaiits.    At  iireseiil  llie  popula- 
tion is  said  tu  amount  tu  between  loo.oou  aud  2U0,0U0.  It 
■ttnds  on  ibe banks  of  the  river  Zcindcrud,  whiebduring  the 
hMto  of  aumiMr  bas  Uttlo  water,  but  io  the  ipring  mootba  ia 
equal  to  tbe  Seine  at  Piria  in  winter.  The  mud  walla  are 
"2  1  niilos  in  circuit.    The  streets  are  crooked,  narrow  and 
dirtv  ,  and  unpavcd.  like  those  of  Jiiost  Persian  towiisi.  Is- 
]mban  contains  a  great  number  of  iuu>;iiifi(-L'nt  ])alaces,  large 
private  buildings,  spacious  curavuiisi.-rais,  and  handsome 
oaxars,  most  of  which  however  are  now  ia  a  !.tate  of  decay. 
On  tbe  Mutbcm  aide  tiuee  nobly-constructed  bh4taa  eniaa 
the  river;  and  naar  them,  within  the  town,  ia  a  number  ef 
shady  avenues  of  trees,  which  render  that  part  of  the  city 
a  very  paradise,  and  lead  to  the  ereal  bazar  of  Shah  Abbas. 
Tliis  exii-n.Mve  buihlmi^  is  vaulled  above  to  CM-Iudo  the  heat, 
but  it  admits  air  and  light:  it  is  now  nearly  abandoned. 
In  a  still  worse  coitdition  is  the  Maidun  Shat,  or  Great 
Square,  which  is  7UU  yards  long  and  -JOO  wide,  and  enelosed 
by  a  double  range  of  arched  reces-ies.   The  houses  in  its 
vicinity  ara  no  longer  iniwbited.  the  very  doors  are  built 
up,  and  a  blank  low  of  arehways  occupies  tlie  place  where 
the  most  brilliant  shops  f<!iuifrly  tlisplayc<l  their  wares. 
The  otlier  bazars  are  siiU  )>ai(ly  ciowded,  but  most  of  tbe 
nulnl■l<)U^  (  anivansoiaiA  havi-  hucn  converteil  to  other  and 
meaner  purposes.    The  most  suinptuuuyt  of  the  palaces  is 
the  Chrael  Siltoon.  witli  us  liaii  of  columns  inlaid  with 
mlrrara  so  as  to  raaemble  piUara  of  glass.   This  buildiog  ia 
ahuated  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  divided,  according  to  the 
Persian  fashion,  into  compartnn  nls  by  walks  and  canals 
bordered  with  jvoplars  and  ■;!atf)y  i  hinars.    Tliuie  are  ulso 
many  other  pal.iees.  eacli  wiili  ils  own  garden.    Many  of 
the  moMpu  s  and  n^cdre^f>es  are  in  rums  ;  but  a  few  of  them 
are  still  in  guud  preservation,  especially  the  medress  built 
by  the  mother  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  gataa  of  wlueb  are  covered 
with  wrought  silver.  Near  tbe  townria  the  snburb  of  Julfa, 
which  IS  inhabited  by  Armenians,  and  contains  a  p<i])ulation 
of  12,500.    The  commerce  of  Ispahan  with  India.  Hokhara, 
Shiras,  Kcrman,  Ha^'dud,  ami  'lehiiun  is  very  t;re»t.  The 
manufactures  are  various  and  numerous:  in  that  of  gold 
brocade  it  has  attained  unrivalled  excellence. 

Tbe  pUin  which  eatenda  from  Ispahan  to  TeheiMI  «oa* 
taina  the  towns  of  Kaahan  and  Kbom.  Keshan  ia  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Persia:  it  owes  its  prosperiiy 
to  its  manufkctures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  brocadesi,  cai- 
pets,  and  e>pceial]y  roppcr  wares.  It  is  as  large  ns  Shiras, 
but  better  peopled.  Kooro,  w  bieU  lies  further  north,  a  large 
place,  but  almost  entirely  in  ruini^  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures  of  silk:  at  present  it  ia  only  noted  as 
n  plaea  of  pilKrimage.  Amoni;  the  sbrinea  of  tnis  sacred 
*     .that  ofTalima,  the  sister  of  Ali  Kcza,  the  eighth 


tman,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Her  tomb  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  liifty  mo.sque,  adorned  with  mosaic  work  in  coloured  tiles, 
and  fitte<l  up  with  rich  carpets.  The  dome  is  covered  wiih 
gilt  tiles.  There  arc  some  roe<lres8cs,  ur  colleges.  In  the 
mountainous  country  west  of  these  towns  are  Klion&ar  and 
Hamadaw.  Khonsar  b  built  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  be- 
tween iteep  anil  birreo  nwuntaina,  and  ia  six  miles  in 
langth.  though  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width. 
It  coii'iist.s  of  isolated  houses,  surroundi  il  by  extensive  or- 
chards, and  contains  2S00  families.  Hainadan  is  on  ur  near 
the  site  of  the  niitient  town  of  Ecbatana.  [Ecbataxa.] 
North  of  Uamadan,  on  the  table  land  of  Azerbijan,  lies  the 
iMm  of  Zenjan,  a  populous  and  thriving  place,  which  de- 
fanportanoe  from  being  situated  where  the  roads 
dan  and  Teheran  to  Tabrix  meet.  West  of  this 
the  boundary-line  of  tbe  province  of  Azerbijan, 
jirithia  the  Ustrnwntiened  couulry,  ai«  ext«twive 


ruins,  called  TakIi(-i-Soleiman,  wla  h  Major  RsvUinta 
supposes  Io  be  ihujie  of  the  aiitienl  iouii  of  Ecbalaoti/ 
Atrupatene,  or  the  Eebaiana  of  Dejoce*.  SuulL  eia  J 
Zenjan,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  ii,  is  .Sullunnuli,  a 
town  quite  in  ruins,  in  which  the  teiguiug  rujul  fitniAy  iot 
butit  a  palace^  to  whieb  they  mlira  when  iha  \mi  in  If 
hetan  becomes  opmrsasive.  iRast  af  Zenjan  is  ibeiutMii 
pass  uf  Rudbar,  wliere  the  river  8eftd*ruil  f  t:\5  in  iy 
iiemeen  ihe  mountains  of  the  Kiburz  and  M.ii.-.ui  ,  rai,;Li 
to  the  plain  uf  Glnlan.  Ii  :s  more  lhau  lu  iiihc:i  lu,.;^, 
the  river  dabhes  down  between  theroikswiih  iiicieiii'iilt 
\elotiiy.  Oil  the  road  from  Zenjan  to  Teheran  is  K»'<in, 
or  Casbio,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  cemawrciid  mstif 
Psrsia,  the  population  of  which  is  diArently  tistsil  « 
20.000  and  GO.UOi;.  It  carries  on  a  c  iisi  iLi-aMe  comafre 
with  Tabriz  and  Re-tbt  in  GLilau,  and  has  uiatiuUciuro 
sdk,  carpets,  and  sword-blades. 

Teheran,  or  Tehran,  tbe  present  caplal  of  Persia  ud 
seat  uf  guveramenl,  is  situatedOD  ftflaui  ateutai^nnhi 
from  tlw  base  of  the  JBibun  tangsb  in  a  cauotty  aitkst 
treeSk  and  only  eoverad  with  verdore  during  ths  ifiai^ 
The  town  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  sunouiukl 
by  a  strong  and  high  mud  wall  Hanked  by  nuinerout  losm 
and  a  dry  dilch.  Tho  ^lleels  are  nairow  and  croukcd;  lU 
houaea  arc  built  uf  sun-dried  brickii,  aud  are  nicikQ,  with  ik 
exception  of  a  few  palaces.  The  only  buildmg  of  com 
qoenoe  ia  the  oiladel,  which  contains  the  palace  of  ths  wis- 
reign  and  Ua  officers ;  but  these  buiUings  are  maeh  iaferie 
in  magnificence  aud  beautv  to  tbe  pelaces  of  Ispahan.  The 
population,  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  varies  accordng  In 
llie  seasons.  In  vviiileraiid  .-.prin^  u  may  auiouni  tu  ll'iMiU': 
but  when  the  kiiij^  goes  tu  Su'itani}  ah,  it  is  diiuiiii^lii'i 
one-third  of  thai  number.  In  tlu'  iieiKhbourbuod  ue  iIk 
royal  country-lwuses  called  Takht-i-Ki^eriah  and  Nipii- 
ristan,  and  the  ruiiia  of  Kai.the  Rliagmof  tbaaatidil^Mii 
onto  the  capital  of  the  Parthiau  empire.  Tbe  miasewst 
of  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbisli,  strewed  with  brokislMb 
and  (  i  .irkery.  On  these  ruins  is  built  tbe  viUsgcofS^ 
Aliiitil  Aazeem,  whieh  contains  about  jOO  mud  huls.  AI»^ 
70  miles  east  uf  Teheran,  on  one  of  the  mountuui>  ot  v.ii 
Elburz  range,  is  tlie  fortress  of  Firui  kuh.  which  u  itMu^l'i 
impregnable  and  of  great  importance,  as  it  oomnu^  t^ 
principal  and  mast  aeaasaible  of  tbe  mountain>piaH«iwli 
lead  over  the  range  to  the  pbin  of  Mazandsraa  Oa  tht 
caravan  route  which  leads  from  Ti  lieian  to  MusMikII* 
towns  of  Semnooii,  with  from  4000  to  ioOO  ialjabilaut^ iisii 
Dam^haii,  wilb  JOUO  inhabitants. 

10.  Ghikn  comprehends  the  western  portion  uf  ili* 
plain  which  surrounds  the  southern  shores  of  ilie  i^i'^ 
8ea.  It  ia  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  non  tn^^ 
inundationa  and  continual  nine  than  lfaiand«aSb«li» 
lies  farther  east.  During  the  greater  part  of  tliey«ilili> 
pro|ierly  a  sw amp,  covered  partly  w  ith  forest-lre«  andputSf 
with  plantations  of  mulberries  and  rice  fields.  Tu<i<^^' 
no  villages  in  this  country,  the  peasants  re»idiDg  euln' 
tingle  dwellings  or  in  small  communities  seldom  eu'«t^>"- 
eight  bouses.  In  some  plaoaa  tbereaiebaxars.  u'i'<^''-  ** 
well  as  the  small  dusters  of  huts,  are  situated  ui  f| 

of  the  forests  or  plantations  of  raulber.  v  incs.  Reiklf 
l  apil.il  of  Gillian,  one  of  the  most  coiumcnial  plM*  • 
Persia,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  at  bomi:  i!i*!i-''* 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sefid-rud.  Tbe  pupuUn^i^ 
variously  sUted  between  and  SO.OUU.  Tbe  W»» 

are  of  a  su|)eriar  censtnialieil,  and  the  stnst* 
well  paveil.    Ito  oomroereial  eonneetiona  eitaad  to 
shed  and  Herat,  Teheran  and  Ispahan,  and  alw  L<  a»ai 
and  Astrakhan.   There  arc  several  extensive  roanufailB'*' 
of  silk  slulTs.    The  commerce  with  Astrakhan  is  ca-'Jiw 
on  by  means  of  the  port  of  Eiudlee,  whieh  is 
miles  from  Kcsbt,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  lagijon.  1^ 
lagoon  ia  from  30  to  40  milea  long,  from  IS  i"  *^ 
and  from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  but  aliallowar neir  UmW>^ 
It  is  separated  from  the  Caspian  Sea  by  a  nsnow 
sandy  tract,  which  lias  a  cut  near  the  middle  thtl 
as  the  entrnnco  to  the  harbour  of  Enzdlce.    It  i«  a, 
a  mile  ionj;.  abuut  ooo  yardswide,  and  ii  feet  deep,  bwwj 
bar  wbu  h  lies  before  ii  has  seldom,  except  after  tioiilH»j 
winds,  more  than  4  feet  of  water;  and  accordingly  onl**" 
vessels,  from  50  to  70  tons  burden,  can  enter  the  bsw'^ 
SnaiUee.   This  harbour  lies  on  tbe  west  of  ibe  '1^"'°^ 
and  is  safe,  being  protected  on  the  north  hyilrtoiiw 
strip  uf  laud  from  the  surf  of  the  Caspian  Ses. 

SOU  til  by  au  isbad.  The  town  of  £juiUe«  u  « coliieUs* 
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mlienbte  liuli,  built  on  tlie  wiith  tide  of  tbo  ntirow 

.>.tr:p  of  land  o|>))osito  the  harbour.  The  popiilation 
aoioutilsi  to  "2500.  The  goo«U  to  be  shipped  in  this  harbour 
aro  cotucyt'd  from  Hcshl  on  lioiaes  to  Peeri  lia/.ur.  wlnnh 
hv*  on  the  banks  of  a  siaM  river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
li^oon,  and  at  tliat  place  tbcy  are  embarked  ftw  Entillee 
ia  ooets.  Lakii&n  »  »  neat  well-built  (own,  on  en  itiand 
lbnn«tl  by  the  biftirealion  of  the  river  Seid-irud.  It  hu  a 
r-iM:sif!oraldo  comrnL-ML'  in  silk  vriili  Re^ht  and  Ispahan. 
The  po]>ulatiQn.  yccoi  Jiug  to  i'rabcr,  iiiiujunt*  to  I5,0U0,  but 
Moiju  iiii  K'lliu.  s  iL  to  7000.  The  rooitt  northern  portion 
of  GhtUiii  la  called  Taluh  ;  the  mountain*  which  divide  it 
from  the  table>ltind  of  Aterbijan  arc  ui  puigussion  of  a  tribe 
or  mounlninewflt  win  leHioble  io  elwnicter  end  menner* 
the  Lesgliie  of  Mount  Caiieasut,  and  are  only  nominaUy 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia. 

1 1.  Mnzanderan  conkpi'ehend»  the  largest  and  widett  por- 
tion of  the  low  plain  aloi.^  i1k-  shun-s  <jf  ilie  Caspian  Sea. 
Thou;;h  the  country  along  tbe  «o«k  la  very  low  suid  marshy. 
It  rises  somewhat  at  a  short  distance  from  tbo  shore,  owin^ 
to  which  circumstance  the  inundations  produced  by  the 
lieavy  rains  are  leas  extensive  and  of  much  shorter  dtuation, 
espectoily  us  the  rains  themtelvee  are  kaa  frequent  and 
lets  hoav}',  than  in  GhtUn.  The  climate  ii  aeoordinglr  much 
mora  healthy,  and  several  plants  are  extensively  raised  wluLh 
do  not  succeed  in  Ghilan,  especially  the  sugar-cane  uiul  cul- 
ton  ;  but  it  docs  not  produce  »o  mucii  !>ilk  aslhatprownie.  It 
is  however  very  well  cultivatod.  aiul  papulous.    I'luser  cum- 

Kree  the  dietnst  between  HdUVu-ih  uud  Atuol  wiUi  Bengal, 
te  moat  weetern  town  in  Majwiideian  i»  Amol,  meiuly  built 
on  the  western  banks  of  ■  small  river,  the  Herhaz,  in  a 
very  irregular  ULiy,  the  houses  being  dispersed,  and  en- 
closed by  or>  l.ai  <U  :i:td  tO'ovus.    It  contains  from  35,000  to 
4U,UU0  iiilialiilaii;-.,  ai^d  lj,t:»  !>:)tae  commerce  in  silk,  the 
greelest  quantity  of  silk  rollecteil  ni  Mazanderan  being  i^iowtj 
in  it*  neighbourhood.  The  rivci  n  lov  liable,  al  least  during 
tiie  greater  part  of  the  year,  •»  f»r  a  ihe  town  for  boata ; 
the  ntonth  does  not  form  a  harbour,  but  only  some  shal- 
low  lagoons,     [A^rnI.  ]     Farllier  east   is  BalfiUsli,  the 
most  populous  uuJ  coiiiiuuicial  lossn  m  Persiu.  willi  .iii,in>0 
houses,  urciT'liiig  to  Frascr.    [BM.ntt  sii  ]    It  <Mirioi  uii 
a  very  evtensiM;  c  •nimt-rro  with  Asttakhan  and  iiudku, 
ehiellyiinportin^  n.^jihth;i,  which  is  used  as  iMDp-oil  all  over 
Persia:  alto  cloth,  paper,  hardware,  gunpowder,  leather, 
and  iron:  it  gives  in  return  the  produce  of  the  eountry. 
especially  silk  and   sugar,  with  smaller  quantities  of 
rice,  cotton,  and  timber;  and  aUo  some  articles  obtained 
from  ih.'  (.(lici  piovincos  of  Persia  and  from  India.  Tlie 
river  BiiViul,on  wiiu  li  it  i*  built,  is  navigable  f'lr  boats  from 
the  town  to  the  mouth,  where  it  forma  a  haibour  for  small 
vessels,  and  where  there  is  a  town  of  moderate  extent.  This 
town,  called  Mushed-i-Sir,  is  very  thriving :  it  also  oontaiiw 
the  shrine  of  a  saint.    Tho  river  near  its  mouth  is  GO  yards 
wide,  and  from  I J  to  IS  fu*;t  deep,  but  a  bur  nl  the  mouth 
prevents  vessels  from  eiiiL-riug  it.     Ru>.huui  ve=*cU  whu  h 
visit  the  place  aio  accordingly  obliged  to  reuiuiu  in  the 
roadstead,  the  larger  vessels  at  a  distance  of  about  one  mile 
atid  a  half,  and  the  smaller  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Saree  is  eonsidered  the  capital  of  the  pravinoe,  beinga  veiy 
antient  town  and  the  seat  of  th*  gptramor.  The  walli^ 
which  aro  of  mud,  with  square  brick  towers,  are  about  two 
miles  in  circuit.    Tho  streets  are  unpavod,  and  often  im- 
passable in  bad  weather.    The  town  contains  a  population 
'  if  30,000  or  40,000,  and  has  bo.iie  coinna  ri  e  unh  .\->trakhan 
by  means  of  its  harbour  Farati-abad,  tiluated  at  the  mouth 
of  tb«  river  Tcjen,  which  runs  east  of  the  tow  n.   At  Farah- 
aba<I  someRuMians  have  estaUished  a  very  extensive  fishery, 
as  great  nuinben  of  sturgeons  enter  the  river;  they  send 
i  a\iar  and  i^iii^las-.  to  .\strakhan.    .^t  this  placo  aru  the 
ruias  of  a  Iwge  paiate  l)Lr,ll  h)  Sh.ili  .Vhl).i>  thv  Great, 

A  groat  artificial  roatl  l  alliii  fin/.tfjioi  «  as  couslrucled  by 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  tliiouch  tiie  provinces  of  Gliilan  and 
Miizanderan.  It  betjins  at  Kiskur,  the  western  extiumity 
of  Qbilnn.  traverses  ihe  low  phiins  of  the  pioTtnees  of  Ghilau, 
Mnzandemn,  and  Aslmbad  in  tlieir  leuKtb,  and  ascends  the 
ileclivity  of  the  triljk'-'and  of  Iran  by  the  pnjis  which  leads 
ti)  Btisian  in  Khu  isan,  whence  it  is  ciniitil  wiihili  a 
short  (hsiaiKo  ot'  Mii.-.ln'il.  In  most  j  aiis  it  is  sull  usoil. 
though  It  lias  htrnn  d.iroa^cd  iit  same  places  by  torrents  and 
inundations.  It  appears  tu  have  been  16  or  Ifi  feet  wide, 
and  to  have  been  coustructed  by  Ailing  a  deep  trench  with 
uruvel  Btid  atoiuii  ovtr  which  ft  ngalar  wusewny  vas  vary 
ojriftlj  builtt 


11Z.  Aslrabad  ctiraprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  ttw  Itfw 

plain  extending  ulonL;  the  bankK  of  the  Caspian  Hsa,  and 
the  hilly  couiiiry  couiignous  to  ii  on  the  houth.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  the  banks  of  tiic  river  Atlietk,  Init  tlio 
country  between  that  rivor  and  tlio  Gourgan  river,  tUtugh 
of  great  fertility. iauiMUiUivated  and  uninhabited,  on  hcoount 
of  the  predatory  iaennions  of  the  Turkomans,  wbo  weodflr 
about  m  the  desert  north  of  the  river  Attreek.  In  eertam 
seasons  of  thu  year  the  Turkomans  pasture  their  hi  nls  be- 
tween the  two  rivers.  Tho  portion  of  ilie  phm  iiicluilnl  m 
ihis  proMiicc  is  in  general  higher  above  the  1c\l1  of  tho 
Caspian  8ea  than  Mazanderan  and  Gbilan,  and  niucit  less 
wooded.  The  fruit-trees  succec<i  bolter,  but  the  quantity  of 
silk  which  is  oolleoted  is  not  great.  Tlie  cliuiute,  like  that 
of  Mazanderan,  is  unhealthy,  though  less  so  than  that  of 
Ghdan.  For  a  deseription  of  its  capital  Astrnbad  see  A»- 
TAAii.VD.  The  commerce  is  not  important.  Every  year  one 
or  two  caraxans,  consisting  of  from  bi»  to  lUU  camels,  go  to 
Khtva  and  Urgeudsh,  but  they  aro  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Turkomans,  whose  country  they  must  travene* 

Mami/acturet. — The  manufactures  of  Persia  are  BuaMf> 
ous  and  of  various  kinds.  All  the  lownt^  whkh  enoe 
possessed  a  grest  population,  and  have  not  entirclv  fallen 
into  decay,  have  preserved  tome  branch  of  their  nunu  rouH 
inannfaciures.  But  they  have  been  much  rednred,  owmy; 
lu  the  constant  intoriial  wars  wluch  laid  \Mi5te  ihe 
country  for  more  than  a  century,  and  t^ivatly  duninished 
tbo  population  and  wealth,  anil  consequently  both  the 
power  of  producing  and  the  means  of  purchaset*.  In 
the  manufiteture  of  aome  articles  the  Pertisns  are  still 
distinguished,  as  in  several  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  especially 
hroeadcs.  and  sword-blades,  leather,  carpets,  felt  of  camel- 
hair,  and  jewellery.  No  machinery  being  use*!  in  the  Persian 

'  inanufactnres,  the  cotton  and  silk  goods  lately  introduced 
by  the  British  have  obtained  a  ready  sale  owing  to  their 
cheapness.  The  greatest  number  of  manufactures  are  in 
the  towns  of  Ispahan.  Yead.  Herat.  Tabceez.  Korman,  Kas- 
hnn.  and  Musbed.  Those  of  the  other  towns  arc  generally 
on  a  small  scale. 

Commerce. — The  internal  commerce  of  Persia  is  \ery  con- 
fcideruble.  Thi!  different  regions  whieh  compose  thi.s  exten- 
sive empire  diQ'er  considoraiily  ni  llteir  natural  productions, 
and  tho  transport  alone  of  commodities  gives  occupation  to 
a  great  number  of  merchants  and  other  peoplo.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  ptoduee  of  the  manufaetnrn,  and  the 

.  numerous  articles  which  are  brought  into  Per!>ia  from  (ho 

I  neighbouring  countries,  especially  from  India,  uud  arc  djs.- 
tiiboiid  ah  o\er  the  couniiy.  Tins  coniiuerco  is  entirely 
carried  on  by  caravans.  Though  this  mode  of  transporting 
merchandise  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  in  our  coun- 
try. If  is  the  only  mode  which  can  be  adopted  in  Persia,  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  in  which  however  the 
countiy  is  almoet  entirely  defioient,  as  the  imjiossibitiiy  of 
making  them  safe  against  robbers,  and  more  particularly  the 
piedaiory  attacks  ol'  ihe  wandering  tribes.  As  the  t;reai  tho- 
roughfares geoeraliy  pass  witlun  or  60  miles  oi,  anil  fre- 
quently on.  the  very  border  of  tbo  deserts,  which  are  haunted 
by  those  tribe*. aingle  travellers  wouldbesubjeettoooniiouat 
nttooks  fkvm  tbem,  and  thus  all  an  oUigiM  to  iinito  in  a 
caimsMi  to  aaottvatlMir  safety. 

The  meet  (Irequented  eamvan  route  runs  on  the  northeriK 
Bide  of  the  desert.  By  tliis  road  a  great  quantity  of  goods  is 
brought  from  India  and  distributed  over  the  northern  part» 
of  the  country,  li  he^-ins  on  tlie  Indus  at  Attock,  and  ruii& 
up  tbeCabul  river  to  Jiliahabad,  which  is  the  startin^-poiiit 
of  the  caravans.  Hence  they  pass  to  Cabul,  and  from  Cabu) 
in  a  south-western  direction  to  Candahar.  which  diredioii 
they  take  to  avoid  the  mountain  region  on  Ihe  north,  which 

,  is  inhabited  by  the  tribes  of  tlie  Eimach  and  Hazarch. 

j  Fiom  Candahar  they  proreed  chiefly  along  iho  base  of  that 
nujunta.n  leyion  lo  Herat.  At  Herat  the  road  divides. 
One  branch  runs  Hest-south-we»t  lhrouL;h  several  oases  of 
the  desert  to  Tubbus,  and  thence  to  Yezd.  From  the  last- 
mentioned  place  it  reaohes  Isoahan  and  Shiraso  The  other 
branch  runs  nortb-wat  to  Mushed,  and  thence  through. 
Nishapoor  to  Shahrood  and  Teheran.  C'onolly  gives  us  aa 
idea  of  tho  extent  of  trade  carried  on  by  thus  load  when  hu 

!  says,  liiat  tho  duties  levied  on  tlie  ir.erehaiiili-e  sold  at 
Mushed  amount  to  15,uuu  tomans,  or  nearly  tu,uuo/.,  and 
according  to  this  estimate,  the  whole  amount  of  their  value 
can  hardly  bo  less  than  half  a  million  of  Kuglish  money. 
He  enumerates  also  the  articles,  and  indicntes  lb*  counlricA^ 
ftana  wbtoh  tb«y  an  biouf  h1|  la  iitoiii  IipaJim  «id  Y«s^ 
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lIlieTfUet,  silks,  cotton •  si uffs,  felt,  shoe^.  supar,  and  candy- 
■QKsr;  from  Caahjin,  gold  and  silver,  kimcub,  cotton-socks, 
ink-simds,  lamps  of  brot»e>  pots»  and  other  utensils  of  cup- 
per; from  Shiras,  dates,  tolmoeo,  lemons.  l»<|uered-waro, 
urnamcnts  tnade  of  ivot7,  and  I9at«;  from  Kei  tnon.  iiha\vl«, 
candy-sugar,  oinutii,  henna,  ami  iivligo;  fi\im  Smd  and 
Ilitui,  Migar,  candy-sugar,  spices,  musk,  amber,  corals,  pre- 
cious sloiies,  leather,  kimcob.  Ind  an  and  British  muslins, 
and  indigo;  from  Cashmire  and  Bokhara,  shawk.  safl'rotl, 

t taper;  (Vom  China  and  Russia,  by  the  way  of  Bokhara, 
amb-skins  (more  than  120,000),  stuffs  made  of  camelrbair, 
tea.  and  Russian  manufactures,  as  shaqrccn.  broidcluth, 
sutiii,  lunkccn,  china,  glass,  utensils  of  ii  iui,  coppei,  brass, 
cullnry,  looking-glasses,  needlus,  &c.  Suuo  Uic  ItaTigation 
oti  the  Caspian  Sea  has  increased,  Rii—iun  goodsarc  brought 
from  Resbt  and  Balfrush.  From  Herat  arc  brought  to 
Mnsbed,  carpets,  assafielida.  lead,  salTrun.  pistachio-nuts, 
mastix.  manna,  gttmmv  ispirackia  yellow  djreXnodcanway* 
seeds. 

Wlu  n  the  c  immerco  ofGombroon  w  is  fl  niri^liin^.  a  rara- 
van-road  led  Iroro  that  seaport  to  Kn  iimn.  and  Uience  to 
Shiras.  Ispahan,  and  CLislmti,  but  ttuit  w  ad  is  at  present 
wry  rarely  use<l.  Tho  great  roads  which  lead  over  the 
tnottnt^ni  of  Kurdistan  from  Teheran  and  Kazvin,  cither 
south-westwatde  thtoasb  Uamadan  and  Korman^h  to 
Bagdad ,  or  north-westward  to  Tabtft  and  thence  in  Enernm 
andSiv;i>,  ;iro  inm  li  Tri  nuente<l.  A  well  flnequanted  road 
leads  nlsi«  fK  iii  Tabi.z  tu  Tcllis  in  Georgia. 

The  ft  if  gn  cjmmcrcc  of  Persia  i*  less  important  than 
the  internal  trade.  Fraser,  wbo  lud  many  opportunities 
of  eolteeting  infbrtaation  oa  that  ^n^  gives  Iha  ibltowing 
table :-~ 

In  the  year  ending  May  31, 1921,  tho  whole 

omoiint  r>r  e'\)M)Ms  tiiiiii  I'lT^ia  to  India 
at  the  port  ol  llualr.rc.  jictoi'Uag  lu  yili- 
cial  reports,  was  stated  at  about    .       .  £305,000 

That  from  Bnlfrush  is  estimated  l>y  tl.o 
merchants  there  to  bo  annually  about 
2lifilifHt  but  in  order  to  include  the 
trtiole  tenlatoing  exports  fi-oni  QhUan  and 
Mii/iltuli'ian,  let  it  be  staled  nt     .        ,  200,000 

Allow  (ill-  L-\;u>rts  iVtim  iho  <inalk'r  jwits 

(he  IVi  si  iii  fJuir.  including  the  island*  .  I4),000 

The  connnerce  wiili  Bagdad,  which  is  con- 
siderable, particularly  in  ailfc,  of  which 
12.000  maonds  shobee  are  Mnt  thither, 
TriHy  be  taken  at       ...       .  200,000 

That  with  the  rest  of  Turkey,  including  a 

similar  quantity  of  silk       .        .        .  200,000 

Til  It         t.  Il.>  anil  n>-)ftjia  .        .  200,000 

The  cx]H>rts  to  Bukhara  and  the  states  to 

(lie  eustwaid      .       •       •        ,       •  50,000 

That  with  Arabia  lO.odO 


f  !,225.(I00 

Acf'ivdmi;  to  tliii  stalfiiU'Ut,  Fiascr  finds  that  the  exports 
of  Persia  are  under  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Though 
We  think  that  marly  all  his  statements  may  bo  considered 
a«  approximations  to  truth,  ue  must  observe  that  lie  has 
omitted  the  exports  to  India  by  the  way  of  Herat,  and  that 
<lw  has  also  greatly  underrnled  the  exports  of  the  places 
on  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  he  makes  the  exports  from  the-ic 
harbours,  excluding  Bolfiush,  but  including  Resht,  only 
amount  to  35,0i){il.  per  annum.  lit-  himsolf  htaics  tho 
export  of  silk  from  Ghilan  to  A.strukhan,  in  another  of 
hi^  numerous  and  instructive  woiks  on  Persia,  at  20,000 
maunds  shobee,  and,  according  tu  his  own  statement,  we 
mu«t  ilfcteaae  the  second  item  of  his  list  by  at  least  200.000/. 
Tlie  exports  of  Resbt,  besides  silk,  arc  rice,  gaU-nv.:> 
brought  from  Kurdistan,  otter-skins,  and  cotton-cloth.  The 
imports  con^iat  of  iron,  (\  |i;ici.  hurdwaix*.  looking-glasses, 
glius,  cutlery,  paper,  lea,  silver  and  gold  wares  from  Mos- 
cow, and  utensils  of  wood. 

Qwentment. — Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which 
tbewill  of  the  sovereign  is  not,  as  in  almost  all  the  mo- 
narchical  states  of  Europe^  controlled  and  limited  by  institu- 
tions which  have  existed  for  a  long  tinn>,  and  which  cannot 
be  infringed  without  t  \ri;ii  ;;  imi  ..  r  ;il  il;  -onient.  Institu- 
tions and  a  poliiical  uitlcr  ui  Hu^  kiud  f»>rmerly  existed, 
•(^t  they  have  been  anuihilalcd  in  the  continual  iiilc^tine 
"  which  have  desnlaled  Persia  during  the  last  century, 
rsiu  the  word  of  the  king  is  law,  and  tho  life  and  pro- 
of the  suLtject  are  in  his  hand*.  ^  llo  ddegatea  bia 


power  to  the  goTomon  of  provinces,  reserving  to  hiimttt 
the  power  of  Ulb  and  death,  with  which  he  cniruits  oa^  tk 
&;overnora  of  the  royal  blood,  and  sneb  pstsom  si  tti 

sent  to  po^'crn  distant  provinces  or  such  as  are  in  a  ^titi 
rebellion.  The  governors  of  the  provinces  are  c^ille  l  .w- 
dars,  and  those  of  smaller  districlii  kulutubci^-i.  TiietntKs 
of  the  lltyats  however  aro  not  subject  to  theu  ^ortruert, 
but  arc  under  their  own  hereditary  chiefs,  who  ollai  Wf 
very  little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  king,  wlwaefittlef 
think  that  they  can  do  ao  with  salb^.  The adoitiflMiiaa 
of  the  law  is  not  exercised  by  the  governors,  but  by  cjuru. 
There  are  two  diflbrent  kinds  of  courts  in  Penis,  tliejhtmb 
courts  and  the  nrf  coiwis.  Tlie  f'>rtiii-r  (K'ciiic  maUw 
according  to  tho  Koran  and  tho  tmdutoiial  cuiumcntsnn 
on  it ;  the  second,  according  to  the  customary  laws  of  Ptnu. 
The  limits  between  these  two  different  kinds  of  law-ewu 
aro  nbt  flxed,bat  vary  with  th«  character  and  ditpoittioBof 
the  sovereign.  A  sovereign  of  a  strongly  religwni  faiiiii 
inclined  to  refbr  all  cases  tu  the  sherrah,  while  oIlMr  isn- 
ri'ii;ii>.  have  tiled  to  invest  the  urf  courts  with  the  eW 
auihoiity.  The  supreme  judge  in  il'.i.'  s! if  r rah  court*  i»  the 
Sheik-al-Islam.  who  decides  matu-rs  in  the  k-t  rastntrt, 
aided  by  the  advice  of  the  mooshteheds,  or  chief  pontiff*,  h 
every  town  there  is  such  a  judges  and  in  tho  larRNct^ 
also  a  eauzee.  who  is  aided  bv  a  oouncU  of  moilahs.  Xkesif 
ii  administered  by  the  king  himself.'and  his  pawnm  itl 
cU'lt'i;ak's.  Till'  courts  are  held  in  public,  ;ir.(l  Iho  rnoMirk 
iur  a  tcriain  tune  each  day  in  his  hall  of  aud:eiK)e,i* 
hear  appeals,  t  >  rcteim  petitloiu^  wd  todecMa  ndtMa 
as  come  before  him. 

Tiic  array  of  Persia  consists  of  about  40,000  men  rig:  -  • 
disciplined,  of  whirhonly  about  20,000  ai9eiguiaed<in£iiM- 
pean  principles.  But  the  king  can  in  a  few  weeks eolkrtflt 
unny  r>f  lOd.fliKl  men.  \h>:  f;rc:itrsl  pait  .if  wliirh  nuoikf  is 
stipjiliird  by  the  tribes  of  iIil'  lliyat.-',  and  cons;!-t^  f<f  irrffuli: 
cavalry. 

(Kinnc;r"s  (Iff.^rai  hirul  M':i,,,iy  i  if  the  Perman  Emym: 
Ouseley's  Tnut/s  ui  r:in'ju<:  foiintries  in  the  EmUK'f' 
j  ariicuiarly  Persta;  Morier  s  Tnvei*  ta  Ama,  fet^s*^ 
SecrtnJ  Jmrv&ff  tftrovg^h  PerHa,  Armenia,  8tc.;  PtWi 

A*  1/ /.<//Vt' '7*1/  J  iirii  ij  Into  Kh  iTilxuii,  Ills  TnwhoKiM- 
reutu)-,'s  lit  i/w  J\i  ititii  IVi/vtnri  'i  mi  iJa' Soulhfra  lf'i'<fi 
(if  Uip  Cwpian  Sea,  and  his  Hif!'>nc,il  and  iteMT^.'fiv 
Aecrwit  of  Persia  ;  ConoUy's  Journey  lo  the  Sortfi  Wi* 
Qtfirltttid/iom  Knglait  l;  Burnes's  fravelt  into  Boiheis. 
Rich,  Narrative  B^^idene*  in  Koordittm;  Moiitn  b  t 
*  Joiirnal  of  a  Tour  tbrongh  Awrdbijan  and  the  $bon.-<  of 
tlu'  C.'.-pi  in,'  in  the  Lnnrt.  G^ogr.  yoiir/io/,  vol  iu. : MdWj 
'  Soiuc  A' count  of  tlii^  11  vats,  or  Wandering  Trfbd  ■ 
Persia,'  m  ihe  I.<,nl  n  dci'^r.  J,vrtttLxo\.\\i.'. 
Todd's  •  Itinerary  from  i  abriz  to  Telin'in,'  in  the  Lond.C,'  if 
Jnurmil,  vol.  vni. ;  ShicVs  *  Notes  on  a  Journey  from  TibtJ 
tliiough  Kurdistan.'  &c  in  the  Z.o»don  Geaer.  Jwn» 
vol.  viii. ;  D'Arcy  Todd's 'Sketch  of  a  Part  of  MsfWW* 
in  the  London  fif'ti^r,  J'-nrnrJ,  vol.  viii.;  TliOBWoei'M 
Account  of  the  A-cont  of  Mount  Dtniavend,'  in  tlw 
dnn  Geo^r.  J.-unuiI,  vol,  viii.;  Ft a-cr's  ' Notes oni P«<y 
Northern  Khurasan,'  in  \\m  London  Geogr.  Juurnal.'^*- 
viii. ;  Shiel's  *  Itinerary  from  Tehran  to  Alaniut,'  m  '« 
London  Geogr.  Joumai,  vol.  viii.;  Rawliaaoo's ' 
a  MdTcb  from  Zobab  to  KhuiMan.*  In  the  Idndba  wqT 
Journal,  vol.  i\. ;  Rawlinson's  '  Notes  on  a  JetlBWj^y 
Tabriz  to  TaUhli  SuleTman.'  Sec.  in  the  Lundtm  WV' 

Countries  belti  ven  Perua  and  India ;  Rilter'i  £r**' 
von  Asien,  band  vi.)  .  . 

Language.— The  history  of  the  language  of  Pcriin. 
that  of  the  empire,  may  be  divided  into  variou*  p""^ 
>ince,  under  each  of  tho  dynasties  of  which  w«  l»«if. 
remaining  nionuracnls,  there  was  apparently  a  chang* 
the  dialect  of  the  kingora.    What  this  wan  in'thc  in&n^ 
the  Persian   empire  is  a  point  which,  ihongb  fK*^ 
discussed,  is   far   from  being  satisfactorily  aswr"""^ 
Sump  say  that  the  Zend  and  the  Pehlvi  wero  the  two 
vailing  languages;  the  fbrmer  being  spoken  m  the 
the  latter  in  the  south.   Others  assert,  not  ^tli^Vii!! 
dalioii,  that  the  Zend  was  not  a  vernacular butaiWHsjlw 
guage,  and  that  ZLraiuhif,  or  Zoroaster,  having  conip**? 
this  language  his  book  on  religious  and  moral  dutita.  ••'^ 
tied  •  Zend  Avesia,'two  PchUi  wunls  which  ''V?^' 
soul,' the  dialect  in  which  that  work  was  composed 
'  the  language  of  the  Zend:'  while,  if  we  are  to  f-^-'f^ 
William  J«aoa  {iToriu,  vol.     p.  il3>»  ffho  hid  «  * 
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di*"!plc  of  Zoroaster,  Zend  wos  iho  name  of  the  character 
in  uliich  tbe  bucks  are  wriitcn,  and  Avett4  tbat  of  the 
language.  [Zbno.]  B«  tbia  aa  it  loay,  tbe  Zend  must 
have  fallen  into  ^ium  at  a  very  aarlj  period,  bciiii; 
intelligible  only  to  a  ffew;  since,  in  order  to  pn.pa'jnto 
ihi-  ri'liyious  loncta  of  the  Zrn-l  Jrmn,  ilio  prii'^ts  lUH-iiifil 
\t  ncfi'saarv  to  luivo  tho  wt»rk  tiun^l  ilt' I  iiilu  I'chUi.  It 
N>as  unJoublciUy  extnict  bcf.iri!  llie  (•(jmuiLMicuiuciit  of 
(be  vulgar  icra.  and  we  are  told  that  ainoti^  iho  (iulir^ 
orGuebrcs,  wliu  still  adhere  to  tbe  doctrines  of  Zoroaster, 
there  are  few  if  any  acquainted  witli  it.  Aa  tu  tlu-  Puhlvi, 
10  colled  cither  flrom  the  heroes  or 'warriora  Willi  siiokc  it  in 
f.ii  mtr  time-*,  or  from  the  naint-  for  Mi^'h'i  "r  Parthia 

amoiij;  the  n.Uives.  it  wus  at  first  sn>i)ken  nearly  at  the  baiiie 
laav  sMth  the  Zend,  ami  aiiaiued  to  a  high  <li;nri,i>  of  jicr- 
fecUon  under  tbe  Sus^uniaii  kings,  indeed  it  was  tbecoui- 
iwm  language  of  the  nubility  and  the  court,  titttilt  hjf  the 
KBMvai  of  iSa  apat  of  tbe  empire  to  tbe  aouthem  pivTiiiea^ 


and  tbe  e^ct  issued  bv  Bahar&rp  Ohdr  (a.d.  851),  probibit- 

ing  the  une  of  ilu'  Pcdlvi  iti  his  dotniniuns,  that  lapgUBge 
j;raduully  fell  into  d.Mi-e,  and  made  wuy  for  the  raisl,  of 
tliL-  idioin  of  Paraistin  (Persia  proptr).  This  language, 
bc-ing  more  expresHive  and  rich  than  the  furtuef,  and  being 
countenancetl  bv  tbe  sovereign,  and  spoken  bjj  the  cour- 
tier*, received  the  name  of  Zdtda  U^i  (tbe  language  of 
the  ranrt),  to  distingniah  h  from  that  pf  the  country  whe^e 
the  Pehlvl  and  other  rude  dialects  ali|I  prevailed  under  the 
m-iicnc  dt-noniination  of  ZeMn  Pttr»\.  It  ba«  been  lately 
a^seItl'd  by  an  cmiiH-ht  philologist,  Frank,  that  the  Parsi 
ia  the  uiollier  of  the  Sanscrit;  others,  with  Schlegel,  main- 
tain that  tbe OODtrary  is  the  case;  but  if  we  coii:ii<ler  the 

S'Mter  aintplieity  of'  tbe  |^ani.  Mi«  former  opinion  seems 
e  most  probable.  There  md  however  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Zend,  as  well  as  the  Farst,  baa  a  coniinon  origin  wilb  the 
language  of  tbe  Brabmam,  while  the  Pehlvl  is  closely 
reluUil  lo  tac  Clialda  c.    Leibnitz   has  not  hesitated  to 
n>Herl  that  the  resciublance  between  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages and  the  Parsi  was  ^  great  an  tu  allow  any  Gernuui 
of  education  to  undentai^d  at  once  wliqle  Persian  ver»f«. 
AfU)r  tho  conquest  of  Persia  by  tt^e  4raba,  MobamniedaniM^ 
became  the  prevailing  religion,  ijnd  Arabic  by  4|Igfees  tbe 
language  of  the  learned.    .\t  lust  it  was  cultivated  for  the 
))urpose  of  rcadin.^  the  Koran.    The  addition  not  only  of 
H'orib,  but  of  whole  icnleni  es.  soon  bi-cauu'  a  necessity, 
partly  becau!<e  Words  Wert' wantiii;.;  in  l'ai>!  to  express  luasiy 
new  ideaa,  aqd  partly  from  au  alieciation  of  elegance,  the 
Persian  poets  and  rhetoricians  striving  to  ituitate  tbe 
Arabian  writera,  whom  they  ooasid^rf4  M  their  nMatenv 
71>o  Arabic  words  thus  introduced  remained  in  some  iq- 
stuiH-es  iiii  'hati^ed.  or  were  merely  altered  in  r-w:h  letters  as 
could  not  lasily  be  pronounced;  but  in  ollur-.  tl  ey  were 
chunged  and  inflected  according  to  tho  ireuius  i.t'  tliu  Parsi 
language.    Tiius  was  llio  modern  Persian  formed,  wliicb  nut 
only  became  general  in  all  the  provinces  of  Persia,  but  was 
oUo  introduoed  into  India  by  a  descendant  of  Timiir,  who 
founded  the  Mogul  empire.   But  tbe  old  dialects  of  Persia 
WL-re  not  entirely  extun  r.    ArMidmgto  llu-  reports  of  tra- 
vellers, the  IVlilvi  IS  btill  h|iokeii  by  the  Huddars,  a  wan- 
dering tribe ol  Sbirvan,  and  b^'  a  few  unioiig  the  Ciiiebies,  or 
liro'Wursh^ppeni  and  some  ut  tbe  rude  Kunlmli  dialects  are 
oonsideivd  to  be  pufe  Wrsi.  The  modern  Persian,  though 
neither  m  ricb  nor  ao  expraiaive  aa  the  Arabic,  is  more  bar- 
monMNM  aod^tter  suited  to  all  kifids  of  noetiy.  Tbe  pro* 
]>liofc  Bfoh^med  was  once  nenrd  to  say  tnat '  the  language 
uf  Peraiawould  be  spoken  in  Paradise,  owing  to  its  extreme 
softness."    In  tin-  s.mpln  iiy  ol  its  gianiiiiaril  has  been  com- 
pare<l  with  the  English;  in  lis  ixjwer  of  compounding  words, 
wiih  the  German.  The  characters  are  the  same  as  tbo  Arabic, 
with  the  adduionof  four  letterawitb  three  poioia.  Tlw  P«r- 
8i«n  books  are  generally  written  ia  Itit  Mrt  of  band  called 
fttalik ;  altbougb  it  is  not  uuconunon  lo  meet  with  works 
written  in  the  negkhi,  as  the  band  used  by  the  Arabs  is 
roiiiuii>nl\  <  a'.li  i!.  Otlier  systems  or  schools  of  writinu  seem 
to  liaN'c  b<'en  m  use  at  various  periods,  such  are  tbe '/TrM/M/A. 
thu  i'akt'tti,  and  the  7»(/w(i//,  all  of  wIik  Ii  however  were 
fouiMleil  upon  \h»  Arable  alphabet,  and  difVered  only  in  tbo 
shape  of  tho  letters. 

I'o  European  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledgw 
of  tlio  Tttrstan  language,  the  following  elementary  works 
may  l>c  U'fornmended  ;  — Sir  Wdliam  .Iur.<  s,  I',  rsi.ni  f .'r  ivt- 
ttuir,  m  the  tifib  volume  of  his  If  nr/ii;  C;!adwiii's  Irf-mti 
J|jteo«*/t#«,  Calcutta,  l^t)^,  in  4lo.  A  new  Persian  Crain- 
XBOr*  Wjr  PuASM  Co(bfl»  wkI  Saudfcct  Axuoi,  Losd..  ftltt. 


Tlin<ic  of  Lums<len  and  Richardson  are  also  valuable  works. 
Tu  Germany,  those  uf  Doinh.iy.  Vienna,  1604,  and  Wilken, 
Lip^.,  lisu-l  6,  are  most  in  use.  Of  Dictionaries  We  baVfl^ 
besides  those  of  Meuiuski  i(nd  Barcttu,  that  of  Richardson,  re* 
printed  by  Wdkins.  Lend.,  1806,  and  tbe  abridgment  made 
by  Hopkins,  Ivoiid.,  Isiu. 

Literature. — The  literature  of  which  the  Magi  were  in 
po>se-Miai,  until  the  introduction  of  Ish'im,  has  scarcely 
anything  to  show  in  its  old  dialects,  the  Zend  and  tbo 
Peblvf,  out  audi  parta  of  the  books  of  Zqroaator  aa  havo 
been  preaerred.  tbe  cummcnlaric#  upon  the  aano,  i^nd  thq 
Persepolitan  inscriptions,  which  are  for  tbe  moat  part  unin- 
telhgitdo.  It  is  true,  that  durini^  the  rei;;n  of  Nushirw.^n, 
suruameil  Mho  Just,'  who  lived  ul  the  close  uf  ihe  sixth 
ceniiir\  .>f  the  Christian  ana,  and  was  a  hberal  patron  of 
liter.vtuie,  sopae  "^oxV^  were  wrilten  in  the  Pehlvi  dialect, 
wliieh  were  extant  even  after  the  tunc  of  Mohammed;  hut 
they  have  ainee  perished.  Of  tbia  number  ia  a  ^eblv^ 
translation  of  a  a>lleetion  of  moral  ibblea,  entitM  tiie  *  Fa- 
bles of  Bidpai,'  which  Barzuyeh,  chief  physician  ofNuabi^ 
wan,  made  from  the  Sanscrit  by  the  orders  of  that  monarch. 
[BiDPAt.]  Suad,  one  of  Omar's  generals,  is  hkewise  re- 
ported to  have  fouiul  in  the  tent  of  a  Persian  general,  after 
the  battle  uf  Kadisiyyah,  a  history  of  Persia  in  tjie  Pehlvi 
dialect,  extn^cted  from  the  annals  of  tbe  Sassanian  dyiiaatit 
and  composed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  command  of  Nuabirw&o. 
As  to  tbe  Deri  or  Pars!,  after  it  became  tbe  language  of  the 
court,  it  was  very  much  cultivated  by  the  Sassuiuaii  kings 
and  their  vizirs,  many  of  whom  published  \Norks  in  it. 
Anlcshir  Babeg&n,  the  flrst  prince  of  that  dynuiity,  wrot^ 
the  '  Kar-n^mcii,'  or  a  journal  of  his  achievements,  as  well 
as  a  work  on  momlity,  which  was  improved  uptin  three  cen~ 
turies  afterwards  by  Nushirw&n.  A  vizir  of  this  latter 
monarch,  named  Busdr,  wrote  the  '  Zefcr  Nam^b,'  a  work 
which  is  only  ki|own  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  pam- 
phrase  made  by  tliq  celebrated  physician  Avicenna  (Ibn 
Sinnah).  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
During  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. Persian  literature  was  very  little  cultivated  under 
tbe  kbalifs,  who  gave  tlie  pieferenoe  tg  the  Arabian.  But 
when  the  power  of  tbe  Abbasirles  began  to  decline,  a  num- 
ber of  independent  princes  arose  in  the  different  provinces 
of  (lieir  euM  iM  ,  who  vied  with  one  aiioilur  lu  promoting 
the  i:iiliivaiioii  ul  letters.  The  accession  ol  ilu-  Houyah  family 
to  the  throne  of  Persia,  in  the  tenth  century,  marked  the 
great  epoch  of  the  revival  of  Persian  learniOK.  A  sort  of 
rivalsbip  was  then  calle<l  forth  by  tbe  fact  of  tm(«e  cootmi- 
pormri  princes*  ail  loveia  of  letter%  vqigQini;  at  once  iittlni 
provinces  of  Persia ;  Malek  Shah  Jelal-ed-dln,  k  i  ng  of  Persia 
prnper.uf  tlieih  11  -ty  of  iheSeljukides;  Kheder  Ibii  Ibi  ahiin, 
sul\an  (if  llie  Gluizuevides  ;  and  Klieder  Khan,  kuigof  i  ui  k- 
i>!  11  In-soiid  thuUibon.  To  the  uinied  etfurtsof  these  threo 
muiiarchs,  and  to  their  liberal  epooutageniedt  of  letters,  the 
Persian  literature  may  be  said  to  bavftiteii  been  indebted  ftw 
all  iu  lustre.  This  flOttrisbiBg  State  eontiptitd  ll«tU  tlM 
beginning  of  tbe  tbirteonth  century,  when  tbe  invasion  of 
Gengis-Kh!<n  gave  a  vinletil  shock  to  all  the  arts  of  pt-aee. 
Then  came  the  in^^lsu"n  ot  I  iiuur-lciik  in  the  fourteenth 
ecntury  ;  bal  Ui.il  <  oiuiueror,  far  from  discouraguig  jiolite 
literature,  adopted  the  religion  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  promoted  the  (Inc  arts  by  bk  iMUpdless  mu- 
nificence. Tbv  Turka  themselves,  wbn  lavued  Pernio 
dorifig  tbo  tvtilng^  eeotory.  sreatly  improved  neir  hainh 
dialet^t,  by  mitiog  It  with  tbo  language  of  that  country,  and 
one  of  their  sultans,  Mohammed  II.,  who  took  Constanti- 
nople, is  cnunierated  nmoiiu  liie  1  r>t  lyric  poets  of  Persia. 
In  the  sixteen! li  and  seventeetilii  centuries,  under  tbe 
bloody  reigns  of  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Sefl,  Persian 
literature  sank  to  the  lowest  state  i  oven  the  latiguage  was 
corrupted,  and  borrowed  some  of  itateima  firom  tb*  Turkish; 
which  was  commonly  spoken  at  court.  Litaiotuio  how- 
ever seems  to  have  somewhat  recovered  of  late,  if  we  are  to 
judi;o  from  the  works  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  All  Hazin, 
whieli  Ik'lfour  translated  (l»nd..  Iti.iO.  8vo.),  and  other 
writers  of  more  modern  tinu  s.  We  shall  here  give,  from 
Sir  William  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  and  other  authorities,  a 
mpidaketehof  Persian  literatore.  Omitting  however  tbe 
ntnaNVOus  worka  on  all  subieeta  wbiob  fill  the  ahelvea  of  tbo 
public  libraries  in  Europe,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
a  notice  of  those  whiidi  arc  already  known  to  Europeans 
either  by  cxtraels  or  tratf^lations.  After  Fudosi,  who  wrote 
at  the  iH'^inniiig  of  the  i  niii  century  his  lelebratcd  epic 
poem  entitled  '  Shah  Nimeh'  (oc  l^ook  of  kuig*)  [b'la 
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wm],  «am»  AAi«iirbo1iw%«en  ratled'tlieUngofiMeli.' 

till  1  A«<>(U  uf  TiU  In  the  ttme  centnrr  fl<mri»b«d  IM  tm- 
K-l.iaiol  Ahii-l  ola.  •umatncd  Alimt  from  hU  bliRdnm. 
who  ]ii'.l>li^!io(l  fnnu'  pMcrns  in  wiiioh  lie  iirofe»»cd!y  imitated 
the  poets  b<rfore  Moliatntm  f1.  Atni  l  ola  left  two  difiCiplcH, 
Foleki.  who  wrote  some  t  xi  oUoiit  clej^iar  p  icm*.  ami  Ibi:i 
him  KhalAni,  who gaiwed  great  reput  ition  by  h\<  oik-s 

At  1heb«ginning  of  tlw  twelfih  century  hvt-l  AuwarJ 
[Anwari],  a  Mlive  of  KiMiriM&n,  and  Reshidi  Ahd-el- 
Jclit,  a  natirc  of  Bnlkh  in  Klionw&n.  In  the  eniuing 
n-ntiirv.  the  cly  of  Sliitlz,  which  has  not  improperly  Iwen 
railed  the  *  Atlu  as  »>f  IVrsia,*  Rave  birth  to  several  distin- 
puislied  pocta.  Of  thi*  tuiuiher  \v,is  ilic  rclclniiii"!  Si'Ii, 
who  left  behind  him  several  workt  botli  m  prose  and  m 
verse,  tho  prinei|ia1  of  which  U  entitled  '  GhulititAn  '  (or 
bed  of  loaoa). »  aort  of  rajalie  tad  moral  poem,  of  which 
aeriMrftl  edittona  and  tramlattons  hare  been  madui.  [Sasi.] 
ri  iit.tnp  larv  witfi  S;tdl  lived  Ferid-ed-dlu  Atlnr,  the 
auihiir  ol  a  very  \alur\Mc  collection  of  provcrb\  entitled 

*  Pendnameh  '  (the  h  n>k  of  tho  munnl).  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  at  i'aris  in  1»I9,  under  the 
SOiicrinlcndcncc  of  the  late  Syl  voslro  do  Sacy.  totrether  with 
many  othon  of  his  poetical  work*.  Jclal  ed-dUi  Ilumi,  a  na- 
tive ufBatkh  in  Khorasii&n,  who  died  m  1262,  isron&idcred  by 
tlio  Pcrfiiaiis  hs  the  most  perfect  model  of  themystin  achool. 
His  great  work,  entitled  '  Mesnavi*  (collection  of  diifichs), 
is  so  difficult  as  I  '  111-  smrrt-ly  luti'lli^ilili'  witiiout  iIl'  In-lp  of  « 
commentary.  'I'lif  ctly  ot  .Sliiriiz  had  also  the  honour  ui  pro- 
ducing, in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  most  elegant  lyric  poet 
of  A«ia»  Sbema-ed-din,  auniamod  Hikllz.  who!>e  works  are 
•nfflpiontly  known  to  Buropeana  through  the  translations  of 
Hindley,  Rewimky,  Jones,  Von  Hammer,  &c.  [Uafis.] 
Abd-er-rahman  Ihn  Alimtd.  commonly  called  Ntir-ed-dtn 
JAml.  from  Jftm,  his  nativo  <  ilv,  ihi-  autlio.  of  tlio  '  Hdiaris- 
tftn.'  is  also  one  of  tho  most  piulilic  and  most  iik'TsiMt^uf  thi- 
Persian  poets.  To  the  same  class  beltings  Al>u  Moli.iinnud 
Nirfimi.  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  tuelftli 
ccnt«r>-.  and  is  the  author  of  five  poems,  three  of  wliu  h, 
*KhQarn  va  Shiiln,'  *  Lailah  va  M^nttn,'  and  *  Iskbander- 
ttameh '  for  the  btwk  of  Alexander),  are  cpie.  Some  talea 
and  fnMes  selected  from  one  of  his  works,  entitled 
•M;ikli7en  III  aiiar,'  have  appeared  in  Iho  original  au<l  witli 
on  F.ii};!i-h  ti ansl;Ui>iu  in  the  'Asiatic  Miscellany,'  Calc, 
I'Rfi.  Sbch^b-t^i  din  Abdallah  Bey&ni,  surnamed  Mcrwa- 
rtdl.  or  'the  dealer  in  pearls,'  owing  to  the  sweetness  of  his 
Tcraiflcation,  wrote  a  hi«toiy  of  Sbanlamai),and«  coUectioa 
of  odet  and  other  noenit,  eniitled  'Munia  At'Hihbab*  (the 
companion  of  the  ioyers),  besides  a  metrical  romance  of 
Khosru  and  Shirin,  whirfi  he  left  unfinished.  He  died 
in  1516.  To  the  Uric  imcts  of  Persia  belong  aKo  the 
Turkish  emperor  Selun  I.,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Allum, 
and  Shah  Feth  Ali.   Of  less  distinguished  names,  wc  mi};ht 

?note  those  of  Khosru  of  Delhi,  Abii  Batta  of  Kermhn,  and 
ihnS,  by  each  of  whom  we  have  five  long  poems ;  Mir  Ali 
of  Shirrfin.  Ahmed  of  Kirv^,  and  the  Ajnir  Snleym&n, 
each  celebrated  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Alexander 
( Ukhnndcr-n.imeh) ;  Sh'iM,  mh-;  prubalily  a  pupd  of 
Jfimi,  Hatefi,  the  emir  Khusiu,  S«.•lUl^  and  Tefuli  The 
readers  who  wish  to  obtain  information  on  tin'  eminent 
poetsof  Persia  and  their  works  may  consult  the'  Bchanstaii ' 
(or  spring),  by  J&mt,  some  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 
lished in  tbo  *  Anihologia  Feiniea.' VindoTonBi,  1778;  the 

*  Kaahfb-dh-dbandn  *  (or  bib1to(;raphicat  dictionary)  of 
H&ii  Khalfah.  now  in  the  enutbe  of  pi;l)licati on  at  Leipzig, 
witnaLalin  translation  by  Pn.fpssdr  Kluc^cl ;  ihe'Live^ 
of  the  Persian  Pooiv,'  h\  Davilcl  Sluih  of  Samarkand,  and 
the  continuation  of  Sktn  Mirza,  entitled  '  Tcdhkirah  a»h- 
shnar^'  (sec  tlie  extract  from  both  in  the  4tb  vol.  /)  *  A'o<. 
0t  Ext.) ;  and  lastly,  the  '  Ateskbede '  (or  temple  of  flro),  by 
LoftaK  Keg,  sumatned  Aftr. 

The  literature  of  the  Persians  aboonds  in  pro«e  fables  and 
moral  tales,  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Indians.  Of  this  class  is 
a  PiTsinii  transl  i'lion  of  the  faliiesnf  Pilpay,  orB  dpai  [Bii> 
pmJ.  entitled  '  Anwai^as  sohayli.'    Of  the  same  limd  is  the 

*  Mufarraj-al-koliib."  a  version,  or  rather  a  paraphrase,  of 
the  Sanitcrit  HitDpndess.  Abu-l-fadbl,  the  mir  of  the 
cmjtcror  Akbar.  translated  from  the  Baittcrit  •  eoIlMlioil  of 
IbbioB  attriboted  to  Vishnn  Sarma,  to  whirh  ho  gave  the 
title  of 'lyir  dfcntah*  The  'Bahar  DnnDcli.'  by  Kinajut- 
ullah,  wri''  translated  into  Ennlish  by.IonaUn::  Scott, under 
the  title  of  '  Garden  of  Knowle<lste.' I<ot,<l.,  1 7'»n,  3  vols  *<vo. 
Tlie  -i.Tnic  ni.i:i  r  publi»hed,  in  lStK>,  a  ruUcetion  of  tale-;, 
aaecdolesi  and  letters^  translated  from  the  Arabic  and  Per-  \ 


sian.  The  '  Toolinameh  *  (or  talcs  of  the  parrot),  br  Nakb* 
•hebS.  were  printed  with  an  English  version  bj  ftindlej, 
Lond.,  1991,  who  translated  likewise  the  '  Fendeb-t-Attar* 

(or  counsels  of  Attar),  I.,ond ,  1809-14,  12mo.  We  haT<? 
also  the  '  Hakhiyar  Nainch '  (orthe  story  of  Prince  Bakh;}af 
luvl  th'>  tcti  vj/icru),  by  Sir  ^Villiam  ()ii>e]fjy,  Lsnnl.,  I^i  l. 
Hvo.,  Per*,  and  Engl.  Langlc;*  publi*h«<l  hkcwise,  in  IT^S, 
his  'Contes  Sentences,  ct  Fables,  tir/'-es  des  auteurN  Arabc* 
et  Persans,'  and  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes  has  lately  traosU'ed 
from  the  Persian  a  roroanoe  entitled  *Tlie  Adventures  of 
Hatun  ToT." 

In  the  department  of  history  the  Persians  have  produced 
some  works  which  w.mld  ilo  iiotiour  to  any  aire  or  [tcop'e. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Ksviir  Kliuvend  Shah,  better  known  to 
Europeans  Mirkhond,  wrote  a  work  in  several  V(duin<^ 
entitled  *  Ruzat-as  snHi  R  siral  iil-Anbiya  va-l-Moluk  v•-^ 
Khulafa'  (or,  the  garden  of  puriiy,  or  the  history  of  tbe 
prophets,  kiitss,  and  khalifs),  of  which,  besides  the  fng- 
ments  given  in  Wilkcn's  *  Chrestomalliia  Pcrsica.'  l^ipnif, 
1S0.'>,  Svo..  sover;il  extiU'Ms  i:.i\c  been  juibl i-lied by  Jenis' li. 
Vitunu,  17'J2.  Juurd.iin  (A'<//.  tit  LjI  .  vul.  puhli>ln.(L 
in  1814,  the  history  of  the  I»meclilesor  Assjvssiii*  of  Pct*.». 
extracted  likewise  from  the  work  of  Mirkhond.  Dc  Sarv 
gave  also  a  French  tran!>l;iiion  of  his  hisiorr  of  the  Ssm- 
nian  princes  in  his  *  M^moires  stv  diverses  Antiquum de  la 
Perse*  (Paris  1793,  4io.);  andWilken  published  fn  Persian 
ami  Litiii  llie  li, story  of  the  Saui  inid.s  ffTott.,  ]^0H,  4fo.). 
Lastly,  our  couiiliyman  Mi".  D;i\id  Shea  iias  irsinsUied. 
from  the  same  sources,  the  'Ilistov)  of  I'.  rsta,  from  Kmo 
mars  to  tho  Death  i>f  Alexander  the  Great.'  Lond.,  1*32, 
Svo.    Mirkhond  died  in  14<.i8.    His  son  Khovend-mir  Gi 

i&th-ed-din.  commonly  called  Khondemir,  who  inherited 
is  father's  talentu,  wrote,  besides  the  'Kholauat-nl  •  AUbii^ 
for  cream  of  the  Tii>-toric*1,  a  r;eturil  hisl<jry,  entitltd 
'  llabihu-s-soyr'  (tlie  fru-nd  of  tlie  t r.i\ cUersj,  which,  a.*  well 
an  ihe  '  Riiiat-as-~afri  ■  by  his  father,  was  epitomised  by 
Maji.r  David  Prtce,  in  hin  'Chronological  Rctro»pect  oif 
Mohammedan  History,'  Lond..  1  21,  4io.  A  translatioQ 
of  Tabari's  'Chronicle^'  a  wotk  of  tho  greatoat  acarrity.ti 
Arabfe,  was  aecomplisned  in  the  tenth  century  by  Mohat^ 
med  Balami,  a  vizir  of  Nuh  Ibn  Nasr,  the  f<e.rlh  of  th? 
Samanides.  Tho  first  volume  has  been  trTin-li!c-<f  into 
French  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  London  Oricniil  Timlin, 
tiun  Fund.  Tire  '  L»»bb- taw iirikh  ■  (or  marrow  i  f  bist  >rj)by 
Yahya  Ihn  Ahdallatif  of  Kazwin,  who  died  in  1 j  I .  is  alw 
considered  an  oxeeUent  production.  Abu  Said  Abdutbb 
At-bejdawt  wrote  a  uniTersal  history  firom  Adam  to  his  own 
times  (A.D.  1276X  entitled  '  Nidhkmu-t.taw&rikh '  (histonn] 
necklace),  the  eighth  part  of  which,  relating  to  China,  -nt 
publishH  in  Pei-ian  trnd  Liilin  l>y  Miiller,  Berlin,  if.;;,  jra 
Tur&n  Shah,  who  died  at  Unnuz  iu  iJ77,  wrote  a  'Shah 
N6meh '  (or  book  of  kings),  an  abstract  of  which  is  ^ina 
in  the  workof  Ihe  Portuguese  traveU«rTcixeira.(^«/dCT«w« 
Amst.,  1 6 tO).  *  Matlaa-oa-aaadeyn *  (the  rising  of  the  coa* 
atellations)  is  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia  of  tbe  farai.j 
of  Timtir,  by  an  author  of  the  name  of  Abd-er-razza  k.  wli  h 
Galbiiid  translated  into  Fi'cnrli,  but  hi<  \ei-ston  v\as  nrT«r 
printed.  Of  Mohammed  Khsiui  Feri-biii,  au  historian  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  have  a  valuable  work,  part  of 
which,  un  the  history  of  Hindustan,  was  tran»l.nted  by 
Dow  (Lond,.  17ii«,  3  vols.  4to.),  and  part  on  the  liistorrof 
Deeeaii,  by  jonatban  Soott  (Load,  1794. 2  voK  4 to.).  tl« 
entire  work  has  since  been  translated  by  Mujor-Geo^^ral 
Brip^s  fL>nd,  1829,  4  vols.  Svo.l,  \>h)  has  likewise  pub- 
lished a  litluJi^rnphed  edition  of  tlm  original  text.  Tk- 

RlSIITA  ] 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  William  Ouseloy  for  nn  opitotnf  of 
the  antient  history  of  Persia,  exiractcd  and  iran.Hlaied  fr-  ai 
'  Jehan  Ara'  (Loiid.,  t799k  and  to  Gladwin  for  thm  *Tukax 
Jehhnghir,'  a  ver,v  Talnable  work  on  the  historr  and  geo- 
graphy of  Hindustan,  attnbuieil  to  the  emperor  J-  h  nv'-fr. 
{Atiat.  Mitc^l.)  But  hy  far  the  most  imiwrtani  wort  no 
the  history  of  India,  written  in  Persian,  is  the  *  Akhar 
Nimeh,'  written,  by  the  command  of  the  emj  eror  Akhsr, 
his  vizier  Abu  1  fadhi,  who  was  put  to  death  in  lfii'4 
The  two  first  parts  of  this  work  contaul  a  biaton  of  tbat 
sovereign  and  his  predecessors;  the  third,  entitled  *  Ayvn 
Akbari'  (or  theinstituteaof  Akbar),  contains  a  geograph<.cal 
and  statistfeat  aeconnt  of  India,  with  much  valunMp  in- 
fornintion  upon  other  inieiesim?  topics.  An  English  vcr- 
si'in  of  the  third  p:irt  was  pulihsbe  i  by  Gladwin  (London. 
Mil,  4to.;  lb,  iseo,  >i\a.\  and  t'alcutta,  1783-6).  [AritJt 

Akbsry.]  There  are  also  nomerotis  works  comprelMndiag 
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■kort  periods  of  time,  or  the  liistun  of  singl*  djnatUw  and 
f ingle ra1j{iu.  The  'T&rikh  Al-Mo^uier'contaioet  bistfltvof 
wvea  princetof the  fam  iiy  of MoiUbr.  Shah  Btbur,  or  Bsmt 

'R  uti.ii],  ihe  groat  gramison  ofTimur,  left  in  the  ^T  v'nl  hr\- 
^u:i^i;  ime  Tiiluable  eummeiitaries  lespoctmg  liintiusiaii, 
which  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Abd-cr-rahim.  aiid 
Ui«ace  into  Eneliib  b|  Dr.  Leyden  and  Er^kine.  Abd  er- 
ntt&kvrote  •  hwtoryof  Stiab  Rokh  (Tiinur's  ion)  and  bti 
•ueeaMoni.  w  well  ai  an  aecouut  of  his  own  erabeacy  to  China 
and  Hindoatan,  a  French  tranalation  of  which  has  been  in- 
si  i  lt'<l  Uy  Lin^lfc*  in  his  '  Collection  portative  des  Voyugeit' 
(lUat,  1 : DM835,  8ro.).  Mollah  Sheref-ed  din  All  Jeidi. 
who  died  in  1446,  wrote  a  biography  of  Tiumr  full  of  fables, 
which  Pelu  de  la  Croix  (Fianoois)  translated  into  French 
(Pari«,  1722.  4  vols.  12aio.).  SirlinHiani  Jones  published 
likewise  a  French  translation  of  a  history  of  Nudir  Shah, 
written  by  his  secretary  Mirza  Mohammed  MahaJi  Khan, 
v>\\o  attciidt'd  him  in  all  his  military  expeditions.  [Nadir 
Shah]  OLiiwm  translated  a  history  of  the  same  monarch, 
eittjtltid  '  Ntcc^ary  Information,*  by  Abd-el-kerim  of Cash- 
nera,  of  whoae  pilerimagn  to  Hceea  Langl^  haa  given  an 
absiraet  in  his  *  Coueetion.*  A  history  of  tns  same  monarch, 
from  Persian  sources,  was  published  by  Frazcr  (Loud.,  IT-li, 
Sv.).).  Abli  Tultib  Al-hus«i)ui  translated  uMo  Persian  the 
•MulfuziU  Timury'  (or  instuv.le-.  of  Tiiuiir),  winch  this 
Ciiiiqueror  is  suppo$>ed  to  have  written  himself  in  the 
.faghlai  dialect.  This  work  was  first  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  White  (Oxf.,  1783,  4to.J.  It  was  then  published 
in  Pivralan  and  English  by  Siewirt  (Oaleutta,  17Sd,  folio) ; 
and  la3>tly  an  English  vasiim  bj  Stewart  hH_«ppearad 
iLond.,  1630,  4to.). 

In  ^eo^raphy  the  Persians  may  be  said  to  have  derived 
meet  of  their  knowledga  from  tbo  Arabs.  Thej  have  a 
traniilatioD  of  the  work  «f  Ibn  Hauknl,  an  AnAnui  geo- 
i,'rapher  of  the  Dinih  century  [Haukal],  as  well  as  of  the 
\.ir^e  work  of  the  celebrated  Kazwin.  entitled  '  Ajfcyibu-1- 
mukliluk.nt*  (the  wonders  of  crealion).  Tliey  po^ss  also 
a  uurk  entitled  '  Hefi  Iklim'  (scvba  chmales),  by  Ar-rasl; 
there  is  an  English  vunitun  uf  the  first-mcntiunM  WOrk  by 
Sir  William  Ousoley  iLond,,  1800,  4to,).  The  sMiin  nay  ha 
said  of  medicine.  Geomet^  and  astronomy  seem  however 
to  have  1'een  cultivated  by  them  with  grei-tcr  ardour.  Nasir  ed- 
din  rjf  Tus,  the  superintendent  of  the  ob^orvatory  and  astio- 
Mointcul  academy  of  Maragha,  translated  into  Arabic  the 
works  of  Euclid,  which  were  arien*ard«  commented  upon  hy 
Ma>miiA  Rashid.  [NAaiB  Eo  niN.]  The  latter  author  com 
pO««d.at  the  command  of  Uulaku  Ilckban.  the  aatronomical 
tables  known  by  his  name,  but  which  wore  not  cotnpletL'J 
aiil  five  jcaii  aAer  tlial  monarch's  dcalh  1 12G.1)  Oilier 
ubles  were  drawn  up  in  the  first  half  of  lUe  fifteenth  tea- 
I  iiry,  by  order  of  Ulugb-begh,  wliich  were  afterwards  pub- 
lic hod  tn  Persian  and  Laun  by  Greaves  and  Hyde,  under  the 
title  of  *  Tabote  Longitudinum  et  Latitudinum  Slellarum 
FixarumexOhservnti  i:n»  Vlug  Beigi.'Ovon.,  IG6j,  1'  ;.  A 
Persian  calendar,  uuucr  the  title  of  '  Ruznauieli  nauruz,' 
V.  ii->iUso  printed  ill  tlie  collection  entitled  *  V^liis;  Beigi  Epo- 
hie  celebriurei,'  Pcrs.  el  Lat.,  by  Greaves  iLoiid  ,  IC50). 
To  the  seme  class  belone  Bek's  '  Ephemendus  Per»aruiu 
per  totttui  Annum*  (Vindovonga.  1695,  folio),  and  Welsk's 
'Tabuhe  Bquinoetiales,'  Augsburg,  1676,  4to. 

The  woiks  on  ethics  are  very  nutuerous.  Wc  shall  only 
uontun  llie  *  Aklik-«  nas!>eri,'  so  called  from  its  author 
N'.i»er-ed  dm  ofTus,  a  translation  of  v^liich  was  lately  an- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  G.  Keene;  and  the  '  AkhUk  e  jelali,* 
'ublished  by  the  Oriental  Tmasletion  Fund.  The  works  on 
tbeoloi^  and  jurisprudence  are  no  Um  nunenns.  There 
i>  a  Persian  translation  or  abridgement  of  ttie  Vedas,  en- 
titled 'Oupnokhat,'  a  Fi  encli  translation  of  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Anquetil  du  Perron  (Pans,  lhi)4,  2  vols.  4lo.). 
The  '  Dabisl&n' was  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1611.  The 
commeutariea  upon  the  Koran  are  ehietty  in  Arabio. 

I'be  Persiens  nave  paid  great  attention  to  their  tanguage, 
">»  the  great  number  of  grammars  and  dirtionarios  extant 
Bufficienily  shows.  We  might  give  ihe  titles  of  ntany 
^hii^h  have  yreal  reputatiun  among  the  iiulives,  but  we  shall 
ineii  ly  n  .lice  the  small  Persian  and  Turkish  dictionary 
f  r  ShiiLuU,  however  it  only  fit  for  beginners.  That 

of  ArdckUir  has  a  higher  lepntetion,  as  well  aa  the '  Neamet> 
ullab'  (Grace  of  GodX  uaed  byCastellns  in  the  composition 
•*  the  I'eibian  pari  of  his  Lexicon  Hei  !a  1  t  :  .  I.oinl., 
1869.  But  iho  most  celehruied  aie  the  '  l  ^.ti^-ug  Jcli.m- 
K'-ii,'  hy  Jemal-ed-din  Huacui  Ibn  P'aklu-ed-din,  who  de- 
uicaied  it  to  the  emperor  J  eb4a-}}hir  ;  the '  Ferhan£  JewluurW 
F*C.»  No.  ll>9». 


In  lie  a  translation  of  the  Arabic  one.  by  Jouhari, 
whidiwM  nublished  at  Conalantinoplei,  in  1748;  that  of 
Seid  Ahmed,  printed  at  the  same  place.  18U4;  and  the 

Persian  dictionary,  by  the  king  of  Oude,  called  'Th*  Sevev 
beas,'  and  publisiied  at  Lucknore,  in  1822,  fol. 

(Sir  William  Jones.  ff')rkt,  Lond,  IB07;  Sir  William 
Ouseley  s  Perrian  Mitcellamet,  Lond.,  1795 ;  Oriental  Col^ 
lecliont,  by  the  same,  Loud.,  1797;  FunJgraien  da 
OriettU;  AoAcm  «<  Extrait*  det  MSS..  &c.) 

Retigion.'-^T  kno«led;;e  of  the  religion  of  the  antient 
Persians  is  principally  derived  from  the  '  Zendavesta,'  or 
sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  which  were  Sin,l  made  known 
to  Euroj  cans  by  Anquetil  du  Perron  [Anquktil],  and  have 
been  more  fully  explained  and  elucidated  by  Kleulwr. 
Eugene  Burnouf,  OUbauien,  Lassen,  and  otbn  modem 
scholars.  We  learn  from  these  books  that  the  inliabilunls 
of  the  antient  Iran,  which  cumpri»cd  C^bulisiao.  Soj^diuna, 
Bactria.  Media,  and  Persia,  were  originally  one  race  of  i>eoiile, 
who  spoke  the  same  lant;uajie  and  believed  in  Ihe  same  roli- 
Kion.  It  was  among  tiietu  that  Zerdusht,  commonly  culled 
Zoroaster,  arose,  who  must  probably  be  rennled  rather  ae 
a  reformer  of  the  antient  religion  than  as  the  bunder  of  ao 
entirely  new  system.  The  time  in  which  Zoroanler  lived 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dtopute.  Hyde  and 
Kleuker  bU|i|)ose  lliat  he  was  contemporary  with  Darius 
Hyi»ta<tnei ;  but  others,  with  more  probabilitv,  assign  him  e 
Bactro-Median  origin,  and  suppose  faioi  to  nave  ItVod  hinf 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  out  however  this  may  be,  bis 
religious  system  became  the  dominant  religion  of  Western 
Asia  from  the  lime  of  Cyrus  to  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
Alexander  the  Groat.  UuUur  ibe  Macedonian  and  Partbiua 
monarchies,  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster  appear  to  have  bew 
considerably  corrupted  hv  the  introduction  of  Ibreign  on^ 
niuns ;  but  on  the  re-establishment  of  the  Persian  moiiareny 
by  Artaxerxes  in  the  third  century  of  theClirisiian  era  great 
exertions  were  made  to  restore  the  reliifioQ  uf  the  Persians 
to  its  primitive  inu  ity.  Tlie  exercise  of every  other  worahip 
was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  u^'aiu 
became  the  oominant fbith  of  lheBut»  till  tlic  r  .sc  ot  the 
Mohammedan  power,  and  the  eonqueat  of  Per.-^ia  by  tlm 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  whoeompelled  the  greater 
number  of  the  Persians  to  renounce  their  antient  faith. 
Thoj-e  who  refused  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  ancestors 
fled  to  the  doeris  of  Kennan  and  to  Hindustan,  w  liero  they 
still  exist  in  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  Parsees  ur 
Farsis,  a  name  derived  from  Pars  or  Pars,  the  antieitt  luime 
of  Persia.  The  Aiebe  call  them  Gucbers  or  Kbebers,  wbioh 
is  derived  flrwnthe  Anbie  Kd/ir.  siKnifying  an  '  unbeliever.* 

The  principal  doctrines  of  tlic  religious  system  uf  Zo- 
roaster may  be  explained  in  a  few  wonis.  He  taught  the 
existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  almighty  being,  wht 
created  (wo  other  mighty  beings,  and  imparted  to  then  en 
much  of  his  own  nature  as  seemed  good  to  him.  Of  theva^ 
Ormuzd  leiuained  faithful  to  his  creator,  and  was  retjnr  li  d 
as  the  source  of  all  Rood;  while  Ahnmun  rebelled  a^-aiusit 
lus  cicaior,  and  became  the  author  uf  all  the  evil  upon  the 
earth.  This  doctrine  of  a  good  and  an  evd  principle  wa» 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  lelipous  system  of  the  antient 
Persians.  Ormusd  created  man  and  supplied  him  with  all 
the  materials  of  happiness ;  but  Ahrtman  marred  this  hap- 

pincss  by  ii.'ruil  icmg  evil  into  the  world,  and  creating 
sjvttge  Wasis  and  poisonous  reptiles  and  plants.  In  cons^ 
quenceuf  this,  evU  and  good  are  n<^w  mingled  together  irk 
every  pert  of  the  world ;  and  the  followers  wt  good  and  evii 
— tm  adherents  of  Ormuxd  and  Ahriroan — now  carry  on 
incessant  wtur ;  but  this  state  uf  things  will  not  last  for  ever ; 
the  lime  will  come,  when  the  adiierents  of  Orrouxd  shall 
everywhere  be  victorious,  and  Ahriman  and  his  fbllowem 
be  consigned  to  darkness  for  ever.  [Auiuanes.] 

The  religious  rites  of  the  antient  Persians  were  exceed- 
ingly simple.  The}  used  neither  temples,  altars,  nor  statuea» 
and  performed  thisir  saorificea  on  the  tops  of  mounteini. 
(Herodot,  i.  131.)  Tliey  adored  fire,  light,  and  the  sun  e» 
emblems  ufOrmuzd,  the  source  of  all  light  and  purity,  but 
did  not  regard  thcni  as  independent  ileuies.  Tlie  relii^ioua 
riles  and  ceremoniea  were  regulated  by  a  powerful  sacerdotal 
class,  call&d  the  Magi.  [Macu] 

A  full  account  of  the  leligioui  oaeges  ef  the  Parsoss  of 
Tndta  is  given  by  Herbert  in  his  *Tnivets,'and  by  Nie> 
buJ;r.  The  jiraciice  of  expMsing  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  vultures,  wluch  is  described  by  both  of  these  travellers, 
agrees  with  what  Herodotus  (1.  U«>  seyi  of  the  Megi»  auA  /- 
also  Slrabo  (p.  73ft.  Cas.>. 
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I  nt  a  finr  Iblknren  of  the  anlimt  religion  existing 
in  tlie  present  day  in  Persia,  bat  they  are  in  a  i1i  L;radeu 
•nd  oppressed  condition.  Sif  R  K.  Portt-r  ri-tiiarka  i  Traveh, 
Tol.  li ,  p.  4(j  t,  tlut  '  frotii  tlu' r^•^trillIlls  and  fear  under  which 
they  have  been  hekd  toti^i  many  genurattunii,  both  the  doc- 
trines of  their  faith  and  the  most  solemn  rites  of  their 
worship  have  lonk  into  noibing  more  tban  a  few  haujr 
prayers  mutUsrad  to  tho  tttn  u  mprome  QoA ;  and  what 
they  call  commomoratire  ceremonies  are  now  only  sad  con- 
Aisod  shadows  of  (heir  former  religious  festivals.'  At  Bom- 
bay however  the  Parsees  are  a  very  ;wlivo  and  rich  class. 
They  are  in  faiU  thu  proprietors  of  the  ereattsr  part  of  liie 
htand.  They  are  described  by  Lord  Valentia  ( Travels, 
tol. iU  p.  174)  as  'generous  and  •plendid  in  the  higher 
orden,  vnd  in  tbo  lower,  active  and  mtalligent,  far  surra»s- 
Ing  as  senranis  either  Mussulmauns  or  Hindoos.  Tbey 
mostly  speak  English  with  propriety.  In  their  persons  tbey 
are  a  handsome  rare,  fuiicr  ttian  (he  iiati%es,  ibnugh  Dot 
possessing  the  cJew  skin  of  the  Europeans.  In  their  man- 
ners they  are  uniformly  ronciliaioiy  and  mild.  Tiiey  have 
numerous  temples  to  fire,  but  their  priests  have  no  authority 
in  temporal  cunccrn«,  nor  much  spiritual  oonlroi.' 

(Hyoe,  l^ettrum  Penanan  et  Magorum  JMigionii  His- 
torian Rhod«,  Die  Htilign  Sagt  dtr  eiitn  Baktrier, 
Medt^r,  u'ld  Pf'rser,  oJer  det  Zendvoikx,  IS  Jo;  Gdibuu's 
Decline  nud  Fall,  8  :  Heeren's  Re^rurr/ir^,  Skc, '  Asiatic 
Nations,"  vol.  i.,  p.  ^r.r.-.l'J Knt;l.  iran^l  ;  Hcrhei  rs  Travels; 
Nttbohr,  Rei»ebeschrei(jurig  nach  Aral/ten^  vol.  ii. ; 
Aiiqnelfl  du  Perron's,  Kleuker's.  Okhaui;eQ%  and  Sttg^ 
Barnoufa  cdiitoiia  of  the  Znufotwtlo.) 

IKWWy.— The  only  eredible  and  consistent  aeoonnt  which 
we  posses',  relative  to  the  early  annals  of  Persia  is  that  de- 
rived from  Grecian  writers:  fjr  though  a  corrcsponilence 
can  perhaps  occasionally  be  ihu  imI  beiween  iliesi-  statements 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Pishdadian  and  Kaianian  dynaa- 
ties  preservLil  by  Mirkhond  and  Pirdusi,  the  incidents  of 
the  latter,  and  tbo  marvelloua  exploits  and  length  of  reign 
(fometimes  extended  to  three  or  four  eenturies)  attributed 
to  several  of  the  mona/ehs,  class  them  rather  with  nutho- 
lofica)  tales  or  romances  of  chivalry,  than  with  the  soher 
records  of  history.  At  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  trace 
is  pre»ervcd,  Persia  aiipiMis  to  have  formed  a  province  of 
the  gieat  .Xssyrian  eiii|iire,  on  the  di-iruption  of  which  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Medes.  Dcjoccs,  the  founder 
of  the  Median  momaichy  (about  7W  o.c  ).  has  been  con- 
sidered by  sotne  vrileya  to  be  the  Kai-Kaus  of  Oriental 
Btory :  though  others  hate  held  ihis  name  to  be  synonymous 
with  Cyaxares,  who.  a  cfnlmy  later,  cxinlled  the  Scythians 
(or  Tian^-Oxian  Turk-s)  (roru  Sonthem  A*ia.  Astyuges 
(Kai-Kobad  ?),  the  suctcssor  of  (  yaxares,  wis  dethroned 
(560)  by  Cyrus  (Kai  Khosru  ?),  who.  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  his  grandson  by  bis  daughter  Mandano,  and  who 
not  only  ostaUlisbed  (be  aseendancy  of  the  Persians  over  the 
Modes,  but  by  bis  victory  oterCraesus,  king  of  Lydia,  which 
terminated  (346)  the  dynasty  of  the  Merniujiia"  in  A:,ia  Muiur, 
and  by  his  conquest  in  338  of  Bahylun  and  ns  depeiidenuies. 
With  Plui-nicia,  extended  his  empire  to  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Syrian  Sea.  This  great  prince  perished  (529)  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Scythians,  pi-obaUy  beyond  the  O.xus ; 
and  was  suceeedcd  by  his  son  C:ambys«8  (A29-SI),  who  sub- 
dued Egypt.  On  his  death  the  kingdom  Was  usurped  by  a 
lfagian»who|MMonaledSmcrdis,  the  brother  of  the  deceased 
monanht  hot  this  impostor  was  destroyed  by  the  nobles, 
who  raised  t  J  the  throne  one  of  their  own  hody,  D.^rius  Hys- 
taspcs  (Gushtasp?).  In  his  reign  (5'21-4b6)  ilie  empire 
was  divided  into  satrajiies,  and  regular  taxes  introduced: 
Babylon  revolleJ,  and  the  walls  Were  destrojred.  and 
though  a  Peniian  expedition,  under  theeommand  of  Darius 
kimseir,  against  Seythia  was  a  failure,  the 
ment  by  Maeedonfl  and  Thrace  of  Persian  supremacy  ex- 
tended the  empire  into  Europe.  The  revolt  of  the  AmuIic 
loniaus  {501  >  and  the  aid  pven  thetn  by  Alliens,  was  the 
origin  of  the  long  wars  nf  Gaece  and  PJrsia.  The  defeat 
ni  Marathon  (490)  of  a  P^ian  force  sent  against  Athens, 
showed  the  detenuimlioa  nod  military  skill  of  the  Greeks 
tobe  formfalablfts  and  henoa  rnnlted  the  famous  expodi- 
■Mi  whleht  in  499,  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius 
(485-64), oonducted  in  person  ;i  :  ;i'  ,t  Greece.  Jlerodolus 
states  It  to  have  consisted  of  above  live  miihons  of  men.  in- 
cluding an  ar-,.)  ,jf  i,7(ju.(juu  infantry  and  80.000  cavalry, 
nnd  a  fleet  of  l  iuo  .ships.  But  this  stupendous  host,  thoujjh 
It  ravaged  Atticaandbumt  Athens,  sustained  a  signal  naval 
Q«fi)at  at  Salamu'  andthofbllowiiigyearC479)b>fterXenoa 


had  rstumed  to  Asia,  the  land  aod  m 

filed  in  the  two  battles,  fought  on  the  same  day,  of  Pittas 
in  Hujotia,  and  Mycalo  on  the  coast  of  Aiia  Minor.  The 
Per»ian.s  vrere  now  driven  from  Europe;  ani  Xerviii,  vni 
became  mi>re  vuluptuuu!»  and  cruel  after  this  duaMer,  tu 
murdered  by  the  captain  of  his  guards  (464). 

During  tne  long  leign  of  his  son  Ari&senMLoo|iiB»- 
nos  (Ar^hir  Dirat-dast  of  Mukbond.  and  probtbiytbt 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  (be  power  of  the  empire 
declined  :  the  king  was  buried  m  the  sera^^lio,  while  tlw(l» 
tant  satrap-)  yielded  only  a  nominal  allet;,anf-c ;  E;)'^t»a 
ill  cuntitiual  revolt,  and  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  veru  recog- 
nised as  inde|)endent  by  the  peace  (449)  wbieh  rnddiki 
Grecian  war.  The  short  reignsof  Xerxes  II.  aod  Scediuis 
occupy  only  a  y«ar  (4C») !  tad  the  rule  of  Darius  u ,  nt- 
named  Notbus  (4t4«40S),  psesmit  only  revoUs  at  beBM. 
snd  intrigues  with  Qtwct,  Where  an  allianes  mu  Ltraei 
with  Sparta  against  Athens  (411).  Epypt  th^cw  uT  :he 
yoke  alt^e the r  in  414,  and  remained  indepiii  ltut  fjr 
five  years.  Arlaxerxes  II.,  snmamed  Mncmun,  sucw  ij 
(403-339) ;  and  his  younger  brother  Cyrus  aUea»tHu,i{ 
the  instigation  of  their  mother  Ihrysati'«i  (lVn-Xaa)i%li 
dethrone  him  by  the  aid  of  an  army  of  Cheek  vstcsnn^ 
was  defbaled  and  killed  (401)  at  the  battle  of  CnBSia,  intk 
phiinsof  nabvlonia,an  onKagement  which  was  followed bjilit 
memorable  ftetreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  In  s  wsrutL 
Sparta,  w  Inch  commenced  in  400,  the  inte,;rity  of  the  em;  t 
was  threatened  by  the  successes  of  Agesilaus.  who,  m  lata 
campaii^ns (.196-4),  advanced  far  into  Asia :  but  bj  fbrneebnf 
a  coalition  in  the  heart  of  Greece  against  Sparu,  Aiuicnn 
was  enabled,  in  387,  to  oonclude  the  adranta|;eous  pcKitf 
Antalcida*.  by  which  Persia  recov.-red  the  loiiisn  ciueiwi 
Cyprus,  thouijh  the  latter  was  not  reduce<l  till  after  tea  iwrf 
War.  The  aci  e^sioii  of  hi«  son  Ociius,  or  Artaxi-tlttlU 
(who  confirmed  his  power  by  the  slaughter  of  all  hisbw- 
tbers).  was  followed  by  revolts  in  Asia  Minor.  S]rni,Ml 
other  pneinees:  but  the  former  was  betnived  by  lU  \ait! 
OrontoM,  and  Syria  was  reduced  (351)  by  Ochut  in  ptmA 
who  destnived  Sidin,  and  advancing  into  Egypt,  «p*l» 
the  king  Picctancbus,  and  l  euiiued  ihat  country  to  lb* Phj 
sian  empire  (.150).  After  ihe?.e  successes,  0-liu->  n-^'pfi 
himself  to  indolence  and  luxury,  leaving  the  s;  ivcrni-it 
in  the  hands  of  his  favourite  i{enural.  Mentor  iIi*  Kii > 
and  a  eunuch  named  Baguas,  by  the  laUer  of  vhom  iw  »u 
poisoned  in  338.  Bagoas  now  plaeed  Arses,  the  only 
vivine  son  of  Darius,  on  the  throne,  but  dep«*dss4*^ 
dereahim  two  years  afterwards,  when,  the  raslsBisw'" 
royal  family  being  extmci,  lie  invested  Darius 
named  C!odomannus  (a  greai-gittnd6.on,  by  fem^lc^.  of  1* 
rius  Nolhus),  with  the  vacant  dignitv.  Thi- v""'** 
nicnccd  his  reia;n  (336-30)  by  ridding  lUmself  of  thetii«tf 
Bagoas :  but  the  inviusion  of  his  dominions  by  Ale»»M« 
the  Great,  in  334,  left  him  little  opportunity  for  lbs  oe*" 
of  sovereignty.  By  three  pi  eat  battici  (Grsniea^ 
Issus.  ;ind  Arliela.  331)  the  Persian  ttopire  Wi* 

terly  iAer;hri*w  :i;  and  the  unfortunate  Dariut,  fljnng 
the  lu  nis  of  Alexander,  was  ninrdered  (33ii)  by  b'* «" 
servants,  wkile  the  wluile  extent  of  bis  dommioo*  frw  '" 
Hellespont  to  the  Indoa  Ml  iindet  the  sway  of  thsliM"'' 
man  oMiqneiw. 

On  the  death  of  AleMlider  (323)  and  (hett*menibeii»^ 
of  his  vast  ten  itovii  s  by  his  generals,  Persia  ftl!  to  'I* ''if 
the  founder  of  ilie  Syrian  dynii-«iy  of  the  SeltueidRO' 
leucus  Nicaior  (3  12-280), and  remained  in  subjeriiundu."^ 
hi<  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Antiochus  Soler  (isu  ^ 
m  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Theos  (2G1-48).  a  g«"n»^r^ 
pendence  reameared  in  the  foundation  of  ^^if/^rf 
kingdom  in  the  country  of  Hyfcania  (Deilen  andH^'f' 
denm)  by  Arsaces  (Ashk?).  the  (!r*t  of  the  houKofn* 
.4r\(indfie,  of  which  thirty  monarcUa  reigned  in  jucw*''^"- 
each  hearing  the  title  of /4r*a««.  in  addition  to  hi*  ivUyidii 
name.  Arsaeesl.  reigned  only  two  year8(250  48), bulbs 
ces.w  Tiridates  I.  (248-16) esUblished  hi»  i!.do(ieii !  n  <  <1 
defeating  andUking  pasoner(23«)the  Syrian  k<ngS«kw^^ 
Ollinieus ;  and  under  Artebatnu  1  (316-t9C)  this  «m  ^■ 
firmed  by  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Aft«  'J' 
reigns  of  Priapatius  (196-181)  and  Phraates  I.  (ISl* '** 
Miihridates.or  Pacorus  1.  (174  135).exietide<J  thePllrt""^ 
power  to  the  Eupluales  and  the  Indus,  auJ,  >n  138.  t*' 
prisoner  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria,  who  had  invaded  h»  t<"\ 
tories;  and  the  death  of  Antiochus  Stdetes.  who  ^^^^ 
with  his  army  (128)  in  an  atiaek  on  Fhtaates  lU 
the  Syrian  kinfp  ftoot  AirtlMr  •gfMiMBi.  Aim** 
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hu  tnrcesaor  Allabtnat  IT.  both  fbll  in  battU:  against  the 
Irant  QsiaQib«f  Turk*:  but  iImm  predatur)  horde*  were 
npenad  hy  mitbridatm  fl.,  vbow  emhaMy  to  Sylla  (<J-2)  was 
the  firit  interrnur-u  between  Parthia  and  Rome.  TbereiKns 
of  Mnassciras  (s:-"*)).  Smalroces  (7r,-6H),  Pbraates  III. 
(fiS-fiO).  and  Mitlirulatc-s  III,  (r,o-.i4).  were  occupied  by  con- 
tmutl  civii  wars :  but  tbo  sway  of  Orudes  I.  (64-37),  who 
bad  dethroned  and  put  to  death  his  brother  Mithridates.  was 
diitinguisbed  tbe  first  war  with  Kama,  and  the  delbat 
Mid  slaughter  ofCrewM  with  bit  l^kme  on  tbe  plain  of 
Cnrrliir  In  invading  Syria  antl  A*ift  Minor  however, 

tlie  Parihian*  were  repufseil  by  Venlulius  (38) ;  but  this 
di-feat  was  avenged  by  Pluaates  IV.  (B.C.  37,  to  a.d.  4)  on 
Msik  .Antony,  who  only  escape<i  from  Parthia  (36)  with  tlie 
beiof  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Some  years  later  how- 
•nr  Phraatee  epeiied  diplomatie  relatioDa  with  Rome,  and 
e««n  wnt  hie  loaB  to  be  edoeated  at  tbe  eovrt  of  Augustus. 
The  death  of  Phraates  was  followed  by  anarchy  and  dissen- 
tioii;  Pluaatac  es,  Orodes  11,  uml  Voiiunes  I.,  ocrupied  the 
throne  for  short  periods ;  and  under  .^rtabanui  III.  ( 14-44) 
the  monarchy  began  rapidly  to  decline;  (lie  Rumans  even 
occupied  tbe  country  for  a  short  time,  and  prut  lairoed  Tiri- 
dalet,  one  of  the  Anacidn,  as  king ;  but  Artabanus  reoo- 
veied  hit  tbrenera  tiie  retreat  of  the  Roman  auxiliaries  of 
tbe  uturper.  Tbn  reiicna  of  Bardanes  ( Werdan  ?)  (44-47), 
Ootirtes  (47-50).  and  Vononet  II.  (&0-92).  contain  nothing 
worthy  notice  excepting  an  unsucrensfal  attempt  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  nominate  a  prinoe  named  Meherdales 
in  place  of  (Joiarzes  ;  but  under  Vologesesl.  (62-90)  a  lun^ 
war  wilit  Rome  was  occasioned  by  disputes  relative  to  Ar- 
menia, whieh  were  iettled  (65)  by  Tiridate^  brother  of 
VoleeMaa,  aiQeepttng  the  Armenian  kingdom  a«  •  fief  of 
the  Roman  empire.  Tbe  Roman  allianoe  yemaioed  un- 
broken under  Pacorus  CO-IOT);  but  tbe  reigns  of  Cosroes. 
or  Khosru  (107-1 I),  Vologeses  II.(121-149>,  VoIorcscs  III. 
(149-191).  and  Vologescs  IV.  (191-209).  were  nmtked  by 
almost  continual  wars  with  Rome.  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of 
the  Parthian  entpiieb  wn»  taken  and  aaeked  by  the  emperor 
Septimiua  Severn*  in  tftS;  and  tbe<f>  conleate,  though  tbey 
oeeestoned  no  low  of  terrftorf,  greatly  weakened  tbedeelining 
monarchy.    Under  VologesO'*  V,  (JOy-16)  eivil  wars  were 
superadded  to  the  attacks  of  the  Romans;  and  bis  suc<'C!»«>or 
Arduan,  or  .\rtabaniM  IV.     10-26).  after  maintaining  him- 
self for  ten  ycara  again&t  dumostic  revolts  and  foreign  inva- 
sions, was  defeated  and  killed,  a.d.  226,  in  the  last  of  three 
battles  against  Artaxerxes,  or  Aidaabtr,  aamaroed  Babcgan, 
or  Ibe  son  of  Babek,  a  native  of  Fanit  or  Porsia  Proper,  who 
nvwrtbrew  both  tbe  Parthian  constitution  and  monarchy, 
and  established,  with  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidte,  a  new 
order  of  thin^js  in  the  K;ist. 

Tbe  orertioii  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  commences  a  new 
sera  in  the  hi^ttory  of  Persia  (which  antient  appellation 
henceforward  replaces  that  of  Parthia).  and  from  tins  period 
tlM  native  annals  begin  to  supply  comparatively  authentic 
BMteruUe.  The  ndgn  of  ArtaxerMii.  or  Ardashtr  Babegan, 
alter  he  attained  undivided  power  (22(S-42),  was  occupied, 
excepting  a  short  war  with  the  Romans  in  regulating  his 
new  dommiont,  and  re-c«tabli»hin)j  in  all  its  antient  splen- 
dour tlio  Marian  failh,  to  the  e.vcluiion  of  all  oiher  reli- 
gions ;  and  bis  memory  continued  to  bo  venerated  as  lung 
as  Ilia  descendant* eeeupied  tbe  throne,  both  as  the  restorer 
of  tbe  Persiaa  motMreby  and  religion,  end  as  a  legialator 
wboae  enactments  and  maitims  of  government  were  eonsi* 
dcred  as  the  fundamental  instilutmns  of  the  oounlry.    H  < 
ion  Shahpoor.  or  .Sapiir  I.  ('24  J-73),  was  a  fierre  and  Wiiilike 
pn  ti'-i-,  \\  lio  conr|i)ered  .Vrmrnia,  and  by  hi.-^  victory,  in  2iiO, 
over  the  emperor  Valerian  (who  watt  taken  pnsuner,  with  his 
mrmft  *°  captivity),  taught  the  Romans  to  respect 

•lid  fear  tbe  arms  of  Parsia.  Syria,  Cdieiat and  Cappadocia 
tpere  laid  waste  with  mtbleM  severity;  Antioeh  was  taken 
!ind  plundered,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  less  for- 
tunate: Odenathus.  prince  of  Palmyra,  and  his  celebrated 
wife  Zcnobta,  defied  his  arras,  and  Auvalian  i*«atabliBbed 
the  Hotnan  frontier  in  the  East. 

The  reigns  of  IIoi  muz  or  Hormisdas  I.  (273-4).  of  Va- 
nuiea  or  Babram  I.  (e:4-7).  Bahram  IL  (277-94).  and 
Bahmm  111.  (Sf4).  present  no  incident  of  importance  ex- 
i^ept  the  unfortunate  Roman  war  in  tbe  weak  reign  of  the 
sc^'ond  Buhram.  in  which  Persia  was  only  sawd  from  ruin 
by  the  sndd-n  tieath  of  the  I'tnpernr  Cams,  N,ir-i,or  Narst's 
(2U4  3'' I  ).  vindicatcil  for  n  time  the  renown  of  ty»>  Persian 
•rmn  hy   :i  --ij;!,  ;1  victory  (iV'ti)  over  Galerius ;  but  in  the 

ne^U  eampaigo  the  Persian  forces  wer«  surprised  and  de- 


stroyed by  the  Romans,  and.  by  the  peaee  eoBolnded  ill  Mf, 

N  arses  eeded  Armenia  and  five  provinces  east  of  tbe 
Tigris.  The  reign  of  Hormisdas  II.  (301-8)  was  peaoefid, 

but  the  long  and  t^plendul  rule  of  his  oosthumous  son  and 
succesitor  Shahpoor.  or  Sapor  the  Great  (3US-80),  who  was 
acknovsledt;ed  as  king  even  before  bis  birth  (Gibbon,  eh. 
xviii.),  revived  the  antient  glories  of  the  monaraby.  His  kmc 
war  with  the  Romans  (337-63)  was  conlesteid  wi(b  Ibe  wbol* 
force  of  tbe  two  empires,  and  with  varied  sueeess.  In  tbe 
battle  of  Singara  (248)  Shahpoor  triumphed  over  the  em- 
peror Cunstantiua;  and  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  bis  sue- 
ecsior  Julian,  which  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  tbe 
kingdom,  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  thai  prince  and  the 
cowardice  of  bis  succesMtr,  who  purchased  a  safe  rvlreat  by 
the  peace  of  Dura  (363),  which  restored  Armenia  and  all 
tbe  cesiieiwmade  bjr  Narseik  with  the  impregnable  fortiaa 
of  NWbis.  The  wisdom  of  Shahpoor  in  government  was 
equal  to  his  valour  in  war;  and  the  kingdom  continued  in 
peace  and  prosperity  throughout  the  reignu  of  the  next  throe 
mouarcb»,  Artaxerxes  or  Ardashir  II.  (380-86),  Shahpoor 
II.  (385-9U),  and  Bahram  or  Varanes  IV.,  aurnamad  Ker^ 
manshah  (390-401),  the  founder  of  tbe  eity  of  that  name. 
Yezdejerd  L  (Isdigertes)  engaged  in  no  foreign  want  but 
his  reign  (401-S1)  was  disturoM  by  religious  disaenaiona 
tbe  Magi  murmured  at  the  toleration  and  favour  shown  by 
the  king  to  the  Christians,  and  his  friendship  for  theGreea 
emperor  Arcadius  gave  ri*o  to  •.h«  fabli  iliat  the  latter  en- 
trusted to  him  tbe  guaidiatisbip  of  hi»  son  Th^uilosmsi  but 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  with  which  bis  son  Bahram 
v..  sumamed.  from  his  love  of  tbeobaaa,  Oour.  or '  ibe  Wild 
Ass.'commeneed  bis  reign,  led  te  aabort  and  indecisive ww 
with  the  Romans.  Tbe  subsequent  sway  of  this  prino*  was 
glorious  and  popular:  after  repulsing  with  great  loss  an  in^ 
Nasionof  theTurksot  Tr.i:i.s-0\;:i!iii.  l.c  i  xv  ii  led  Iuk  realm 
to  the  frontiers  of  India;  aiid  Im  ii;.\iia,ui>iiaary  (personal 

frj.vess  has  pre^erve<l  his  memory  to  the  present  day  in 
'ersia  as  a  favourite  hero  of  romance.  Ue  perished  aceip 
dentally  in  hunting,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Yesdejeid 
II.  (swmaniad  Sipah-Doat,oa;  the '  Soldier's  Friend '),  vboae 
reign  of  sixteen  years  (44t-S8)  was  a  period  of  peaee  ana 
prosperity.  On  bis  death,  his  yotn.^^i  r  syn  Ilorrauf  III. 
mounte<l  tlie  throne,  but  was  speed, Iv  impelled  hy  his  elder 
brother  Firoui.  or  Pcrozcs.  who  Iki  I  i  L-en  lurnnlied  with  an 
army  by  tbe  Khan  of  the  White  U una, or  Turks  of  Traoe- 
Oxiana.  Firous  however  returned  this  service  by  attacking 
the  dominions  of  bis  bene£wter :  in  bis  tot  invasion  be  waa 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  bat  releeoed  by  the  tenerosi^ 
of  the  Khan.  In  a  second  attempt  tbe  Persian  army  was 
cut  to  pieces,  and  their  perfidious  kinj^  left  Bmon<2;  tbe 
slain,  after  reigning  twent\  f  ur  ycnts  (  i'^:  His  son 

Palash,  the  Yalena  of  the  (Greeks  reigned  only  four  years; 
but  his  brother  and  successor  Cavadee,  or  Kobad  (486-531), 
though  his  addiction  to  tbe  libertine  tenets  of  Masdak  ooot 
him  a  four  year**  dalhnnament  (497-501)  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Jamasp,  eventually  letiieved  Ibe  ktai^doai  from  the 
vassalage  to  the  Huns,  in  wbbui  the  Ikte  of  Ptraui  had  lelt 
it,  an<r  vsa^ed  a  succc»>rul  war  with  the  Greek  em  peter 
Anaslasius;  and  his  son,  the  illustrious  Khosru  Nu»herwaa 
(i.51-79),  raised  the  Sassanian  empire  to  Us  inchest  pinnacle 
of  grandeur  and  prosperity.   For  the  details  of  bis  bng  and 

tlorioua  teiga  we  refer  to  (be  article  Khosru.  He  carried 
is  ana*  to  the  MedittrrMMan,  the  Euxine,  the  Sutlej,  and 
the  Jexailea.  Trans-Oxtana,  tbe  Punjab,  and  sreat  part  tt 
Anibiii,  obeyed  his  mandates.  Persia  was  divided  into  four 
great  vioe-royalties.  and  the  excellence  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration, in  whi<'h  the  king  was  aiile<l  by  bis  celebrated 
minister  Buzurg-Mibir,  bat  earned  ibr  htm  the  proud  appai- 
lationof 'Just'  But  the  last  years  even  of  Nusberwan  were 
clouded  by  reverses,  and  bu  unworthy  son  Hormua  (iJ9- 
90),  after  losinir  aU  tbe  eonqueeta  of  his  father,  forfeited  his 
throne  and  life  in  a  popular  revolt  headed  bj|MutM> 
Tchoubeen.  a  general  who,  after  saving  Feltda  from  tin 
Turks,  had  been  basely  disgraced  I  v  ihr  Bahram 
attempted  to  ascend  the  throne,  but  kbosru-Pci  ^  m  u  oi 
Hormuz,  easily  recovered  his  infaeritanoe  (590-()i  ^  i  b\  ih« 
aid  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  on  whose  dethronement  and 
deMb  Kmstu  attacked  the  Roman  empifak  under  tlM 
pretence  of  avenf^ing  bis  ally,  and  in  sixteen  yaaiB  raetemd 
the  Persian  empire  to  the  limits  under  Xerxes,  by  the  cett* 
qiast  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt:  but  these  suroessee 
Mirc  tinit<iu;nt,andKho«ru,  after  having  been  in  turn  driven 
fnnn  his  palaces  by  the  victories  of  Heracliiiss  \va«  murdered 
by  bis  own  son  Shiruyeb,  or  Siroes.  The  parricide  surviver 
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h'tt  father  only  six  months,  and  in  four  year*  of  eonftiaion 
and  civil  war  the  throne  was  fllted  by  <ix  king*  and  two 
tin  the  accession  ^  Yeidcjerd  111^  in  the  same 
■  (tSS)  in  vhich  Persia  waa  attacked  by  the  Arabs,  then 
MBmenetng  the  career  of  Mohammedan  conquest.  The 
fate  of  the  kingdom,  weakened  hy  internal  disscnsion!^  was 
decided  by  the  battlps  of  Cade««ia  (636)  and  of  Nehavend 
(Ml),  the  la^t  of  which,  though  the  king  survived  in  the 
«ondition  of  a  fugitive  ten  years  longer,  subverted  at  once 
IheSusanian  power  and  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Far  more  Imil  tiro  omturies  aAer  the  liobammedan  co'n- 
que«t,  the  national  liiatory  of  Persia  presents  an  entire  blank. 
The  Persians  imliibed  tlic  r(.li|:;i<in  aiirl  litorature  of  the 
Anih«,  to  whum  they  impnrtc-d  in  rL-turn  iheir  civilization  and 
luxury  ;  but  the  coiinlry  was  only  a  province  in  the  empire 
of  the  caliphs,  and  followed  implicitly  the  revolutions  of  the 
Ommivades and  Abbasides.  [Arabia;  ABHAllDsa;  Moors.] 
But  with  tbe  decaj  and  division  of  the  povwr  of  lb«  Com- 
inan4m  of  fh«  Paithftil,  tbe  spirit  of  independeneo  revived, 
and  the  re-cstablishmentofthe kingdom  may  he  dated  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Sofnrian  dynasty  b\  Ynkub  Ibn  Lais, 
who  about  Sn8  tlircw  off  his  allegiance  r  i        calipli,  and 
fixed  at  Shiran  the  capital  of  a  dominion  including  nearly 
all  Persia.    But  lus  brother  and  successor  Amer  was  sub- 
dued, in  900,  bjr  the  Tartar  famil/  of  tbe  Samanidei,  who 
ruled  iOMnaean  and  IWns^xiana  m  999.  while  Wettem 
Persia  again  acknowledged  for  a  few  years  a  precarious  alle- 
giance to  the  caliph,  till  the  utter  disruption  of  the  Abbaside 
■power  tlirew  it.  about  936,  into  the  hands  of  the  three  sons 
of  Bouyah,  Amad  cd  doulah,  Rukn-ed-doulab,  aud  Moazz- 
od-doulah,  who  shared  the  kingdom  aimmg  them ;  while 
the  laat-aamed  occupied  Bagdeo.  end  exeretsed.  under  the 
title  of  Brnt^al-Omard,  aheolute  (»>ntrol  over  the  person 
and  tenaininff  territory  of  the  caliph.   After  the  death  of 
Anad-ed^onTah,  nearly  all  the  dominions  of  the  Bouyah 
(gometitTies  called  Deilemi)  dynasty  were  reunited  under 
his  nepbuw  or  successor  Adhsd,  or  Azed^cd-doulah,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  i)rincc8  of  his  time,  whosu 
reign  of  thirty-four  years  (949'S-2)  is  the  asra  both  of  the 
gnndeor  of  his  family  and  of  the  prosperity  of  Persia.  His  suc- 
eeaMm  again  divided  thekinydoiD,  and  waatad  their  strength 
in  iAterral  dieaeneiooa.  dunnfir  which  a  number  of  petty 

principalities  rose  1o  independence.    One  principal  branch  .  k^... ........  .u>  >uc  ,m  o.,  i  ■«  n.i-i  *  .>.i->...-.  

of  thoBouyahs  continued  however  to  retain  B.i^'dad  and  the  |  armiea  sustained  several  sipial  dcfeath  fioin  ilieMaswl'*'* 
dicnity  of  Emir  al  Omarft,  raising  and  depoMnp  the  pon- 
titt-calipbs  at  their  pleasure ;  but  the  other,  whieb  ruled  in 
Eastern  Persia,  was  8ub<lued,  in  1028,  by  Mahroood.  who 
thirty  yeare  earlier  bad  founded  the  m%hty  dynaaty  of  tbe 
Ghacnavidea  in  Cbhul  and  Khorassan.  on  the  ruimofthe 
Baieamaa  poweri  and  had  carried  the  Moslem  arm^  f  >r  the 
fint  time,  tntO  the  heart  of  India.  All  Persia  seemed  on 
the  point  nf  falling  into  the  bands  of  this  conqueror  n  1  1;  «i, 
family,  when  the  prize  wa<  snatched  from  their  Kiasp  by  ibe 
descent  from  Cetitral  A.^ia  of  the  Sei^Witf n  Turks,  who, 
originally  received  OS  vassali  by  theGluidinevide  prinoeNMon 
aeeerted  Oeir  independence,  and  after  defeating  Maaeood.  the 
aen  and  sweeeaeor  of  Mahmood.  A.a  1040,  in  a  great  battle 
near  Nithapnr,  eompelled  the  Ghaznovides  to  couOne 
themselves  to  AfRhuni-.tnn  and  their  Indian  conqucsu.  and 
place<l  their  own  sultan,  To^i  uI-Bimj,  iu  poRscssioti  of  Persia, 
t'j  which  (1035)  ho  added  Bag(iad  and  liak.  with  tho 
guardianship  of  the  caliphate,  deposing  the  Emir  al-OmarS 
Ma1ek-Rah«tem,  the  last  of  (he  house  of  Bouyah.  The  reigns 
of  Alp-Aralan.  the  nephew  aud  auooeeMrolTogrttl(ld63-72^ 
and  his  ton  Jelal-^-deen  Matek  Shah  (1992'93%  reiied  the 
Perso-Turkish  monarchy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendour  and 
glory.  [Alp-Arsla«.]  TheGrcek  emperor  Roniaiuis  was  ile- 
fcatedand  taken,  and  Armenia  subdued  by  Alp-.\rs,laii :  the 
rule  of  his  sun  extended  over  threat  part  ol  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Tartdry,  wliile  internal  prosperity  was  secured  by  the  wise 
admmistralion  of  the  tamou ^  vizier  Nizam-al-mulk ;  and  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  by  the  estaldishment  of  the 
sra  (Much  1£,  1079),  shows  that  the  pro^rciii;  of 
•Hence  kept  paee  with  that  of  conquest.  But  the  unity 
of  the  empiro  wa.'*  dissolved  at  the  death  of  Malek.  Shah': 
his  sons  divided  and  digpute<l  the  provinces  of  Persia; 
minor  braiichc!,  ruled  in  Kerman,  Anatolia,  and  Syria; 


the  aultan,  bad  aspired  to  hereditary  rule;  while  in  tlw 
mountain 'country  immediately  south  uf  the  Caipiatt,  ibe 
infamous  sectof  umailis,or  As^a^sins  [AssAssi!(s],lud8iiV 
sisted  bQta  the  tine  of  Malek  fthab.  After  tbe  desthtf 
Sandjar  (1 156)  civil  wart  iceomneneed  aMong  the  Sd- 
fookian  p  i  i  m  ,  of  which  the  rahphs  nva'lcd  tlu  miiht^  •» 
recover  fruui  tticm  the  exclusive  possessjon  of  Bayds'i  mi 
and  Irak  ;  and  though  Togrul  111.  reunited  (ll';i)  \\wit- 
maining  provinces, he  waa  overwbelmad  and  slain  (n94»b; 
Takash,  shah  of  Khansm,  a  former  dcpendenrv  of  Ibe  Scl- 
jookian  empire,  the  viceroys  of  which  had  thrown  off  their 
allegianoe  during  the  reign  nf  Sandjar,  and  had  grsdoallr 
subdued  Tran-i  Ox i.mn  ntifi  Khorassan.    Persia  no«  fell  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  Khariimian  sultan, whohy  the  tlestroctina, 
a  few  years  later,  of  the  Ghauride^  [\  iJynasly  whirli 
supplanted  the  Gbainevides  in  Cabul),  extended  tiu  inj 
from  tbe  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aid  to  the  Indus  «id  Ike 
Persian  Gult  But  this  mighty  power  waa  of  abort  dvnMiw; 
Moliammed.  the  euoeeeeor  or  Tikeah.  hceame  enbnM. 
through  the  misconduct  of  the  s^overnor  of  Otrar,  with  tbf 
ruler  uf  the  Moguls  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  the  redoubtaWf 
Gon^is-Khan,  w  ho  in  1218  invaded  his  doiniiiinr.s  viihi 
host  of  7OU,0uO  men,  and  iutwocampaignsdro^eMuhuniEol 
to  take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  where  ))e4!«4 
in  1220.  Hia  eon  J^al-ed-deen  Mankberni,a  rel<lmiW 
paladin  of  Baetem  ahny,  maintained  Ibr  tone  yean  t  inlhiu 
but  una\'ailing  struggle,  till  hi«  death,  in  IS^O.  Rnallji^ 
solved  the  Kharismian  power,  and  laid  Persia- proslrafcll 
tbe  feet  of  the  Moirula. 

The  conquest  of  Persia  hy  the  Seljookinn  Turk*  i*dl)«D 
softened  bv  tbeir  community  of  faith  and  their  t>pcedjiiiiiip- 
tion  of  the  manners  of  the  aouth,  but  tbe  Mu^dnnid 
and  despised  alike  the  Mealem  Ihitli  end  tbeitflnanHfllKf 
civilization,  and  tbeir  progreei  was  every  when  nutMiif 
merciless  slaughter  and  de%'astation.  On  the  deatlmrGa' 
gis,  Persia  f  '.l  i  i  :in  -luiie  of  his  giandson  llnUku.  •!», 
in  1258,  took  and  sacked  liagdad,  putting  to  utaih  thtlal 
of  the  Abbasules.  and  massacring,  according  to  Pfniis 
historiaoi.  600,01)0  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Tliedjni-'i;'^ 
Hu!aku  ruled  Penia  about  eighty  yearsl  Abika.  hi'<  !• - 
and  successor  (lS64-82>.esteaibd  hiaaHtbontyoierths^ 
jookian  prineea  of  Anatolia,  and  formed  elliatUMvidi  w 
Christians  for  the  recovery  of  Syria  and  Palestine;  !iOl  ilk 


and  when  Sandjar,  tbe  youngeat  and  moit  warlike  of  tbe 
sons  of  Malek  Bhab.  eucoeeded.  abevt  11S0,  in  eetob1ith< 
ing  Die  own  eupreouMy  over  most  of  the  eastern  parts, 
the  provineea  of  Ajerbijan.  Pars,  Laristan.  &c,  were 
virtually  independent  under  petty  ]  r  <  s  bearing  the 
Turkish  title  of  atabek,  who,  from  beia^  lieutcnaota  ol 


and  of  the  bhorl  reij^iis  which  follow,  that  of  Key-KhiluJ'i'''* 
deserves  notice  for  an  uusucceesful  attempt  ( t2»4)  to  idIt^ 
duce  into  Persia  a  paper  currencyi  which  already  eW«^ 
China.  The  invaiion  of  Syria  waa  renewed,  bntagua  vitbMt 
eneeeie,fn  tbe  reign  of  Ghatan(1«9ft>t90S).wbolnt  due* 

the  nomninl  LTinTii u  liit  h  his  predt.re>*nr«  had  hithtW 
paid  to  the  ^itiuti  kliau  vl  lariary.  and  e ni braced,  vidiw 
ins  subjects,  the  Moslem  relii;ioii.  His  britlhcr  ^^f" 
cttttsof  Aljaptu.  or  Muliaiiioied  Khoda-bandah 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Sullaniyah,  which  be  rak)!* 
capital  i  but  the  beraditaiy  Mogul  nohiee  wre  itn(i.;illf 
abtoihiag  alt  the  power  of  the  ataie,  and  Abou  S«id  iu 
hadur,  tbe  son  of  Aljaptu,  and  eighth  in  »ufc«sw«i  fr^ 
Hulaku,  was  the  hi-st  of  his  race  who  enjoyed  any  m!** 
nly,  thoui^li  several  paijeani  roonarchs  were  aher«ari>''" 
vaied  for  hliort  perimlis.  i'ersia  was  now  divided  txA 
ti-acled  by  numberless  pcttv  dynasties.  P^'pct"*"!'  *' 
with  each  other.  Tho  11  K'liaiiianik  who  posaessed  B>pfct 
Irak,  Axerbijan.  Ste..  were  perhaps  tbe  most  povcrf^i « 
tbeie  prineea,  while  tho  ModlialTerians  ruled  ever  ^ar>>'^ 
Sbiras;  the  Sarbedanans,  Molouk  Kurt,  fee,  ocnr^ 
Khorassan  and  the  neigbbourina;  parts:  and  hoido  * 
marauding  TurkonwiH,  the  origin  of  tbe  present 'M** 
Perkia,  *         '"^  *'"■*  *""* 

ru  lei's 

Such  was  the  state  of  Perna 


.  nmned  over  tbe  eounirj,  uneoatrolled  bf  laj  " 

.  „   new  conqotwf'f' 

peared  from  Tartary,  in  the  pereOD  of  Ibe  famouj  T-r^^f 
lenk,  or  Tamerlane,  who  speedily  involved  all  the  anfl^" 

ing  parti 
Oxiana  i 

head  of   ,,,„.^„^.  ...^    

all  the  petty  princes  m  that  quarter;  and  in  tsel«  J^jJ 
from  this  time,  though  frequently  recalled  into  T****."  i 
repel  the  attaoksef  the  khan  of  Kiptak,  hebsd  »ui>dDe)>^ 
devaelatedtliewbeleof  PHria,meetinK  with  tit(lcdrt<nsi»^ 
resislan<"e  except  frrim  the  gallant  M'Kihaffefian  P"'''^__., 
Shiras;  bis  overthrtw  was  followed  bv  the  tlaug'"'*^ 'jV,"^ 
of  70,0|J()  mhainUnU  of  I-i  an  -.u.  whose  heads  wcm  F". 
pyraoiida  by  order  ol  Tmur ;  and  Bagdad,  ttoi^a  **** 


speedily  .  

m  one  common  ruin.  Alrendyn^Kterot 
1  'l  irtarv,  he  invaded  Khonw-ian. in 
1  1(  0  winch  produced  the  instant  »ubn>i»»"*° 

1  in  iselre  J" 

(g 
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tlic  first  instance  ty  tbe  submissi  )  i  T  the  people,  wlio  rc-  ' 
fuied  to  defend  their  lyrauuical  buvereign  Alimed  H-KhaiH, 
sliared  a  Mcnilar  fate  in  1401,     a  punishment  for  its  vl- 
Toit  agauiBt  Mirao  Sbab,  the  tou  whom  Timur  bad  left 
to  govern  Persia.  The  pumUt  ot  MOM  of  tilt  Turkoman 
triMi  bnui;ht  him  in  eontaet  with  the  OttomM  Sallui 
Bsjwcid:  but  his  victories  over  tbe  Tbrkt  and  theMmme- 
lukct  of  Syria     >  n  t  come  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch. 
He  died  near  Gu  ar,  m  1 404,  sui  he  wwi  on  tbe  |K>uit  of  bct- 
lin:;  uut  fur  the  conquest  of  China:  hii  empire,  upheld 
only  by  the  terror  of  hit  name,  fell  to  pieces  almott  in- 
tiaully.  and  Persia,  in  a  few  years  after  his  d«iudh  hud 
NlapMd  iaio  a  «t»te  «f  diviaioo  md  Mwveby  rran  wciw 
tbui  th«t  wbfdi  hnt  fireeeded  his  irruption.   His  eon  6hmh 
Rokh  indeed,  who  ruled  over  Ktiorassan,  Traiis-Oxiann, 
fiJid  Turlary  (  UOl'-Jfi),  exercised  during  hi.s  hfoa  paramount 
aulliority  over  great  part  of  the  country,  and  more  than 
oitce  repre^ed  in  arxm  tite  depredaUoos  of  the  Turkomans; 
but  the  sway  i>r  hii  dertoendants  was  limited  to  Trans  Oxiana 
•od  BMterii  KboraaMiik  vhieh  thcjr  haid  ti)l  eixp«U«d  by  the 
irroption  of  the  Uxbeks,  at  the  end  of  tbe  oentttr^,  while  the 
Western  provinces  were  eontested  by  two  races  of  Turkomans, 
dlsiinguifthcd  by  ihcir  embli-ms  of  the  lilacM  and  the  trktte 
theep.  Kara  Yusef.  itie  founder  of  the  former  race,  had  been 
an  antagonist  of  Timur,  after  whot>e  death  ite  altuined  consi- 
derable power  (1407-20);  but  his  suoccsaora  wasted  their 
strength  in  domestic  quArrels,  till  ttiey  were  ovenrbelroed 
and  oxtirpated  (1469)  bjr  Usun  Hossan,  or  HaiND  the  Tall, 
ruler  of  Diarbekr,  of  the  teMe  theep  AfVMtf.  Vtun 
Hassan  was  a  wise  and  valiant  prince,  and  stieeeeded  in 
niaivin;;  huii>elf  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Persia;  but, 
eucouuieriiig  the  superior  power  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan 
Mohammed  II.,  bo  sustained  a  signal  defeat  in  Anatolia 
(1473).  He  was  nevertbeleaa  preparing  to  enter  into  n  league 
with  VenieablhoRhodian  knv'^'na      sultan  of  Egypt, 
against  the  preponderating  power  of  tha  Fnrtib  whan  death 
put  an  and  to  his  projects  ( 1 478) ;  and  Ins  telativas  and  de- 
scendants, after  disputing  fur  scvc-rnl  years  the  poi>se>.iion  of 
his  extensive  territories,  were  finally  supplanted  and  crushed 
( l.jO.;)  by  tlie  first  of  a  race  of  sorereigris  wliose  character 
and  rule  imparted  to  the  Persian  monarchy  a  greater  degree 
uf  stability  and  more  settled  forma  of  govarontnt  tbu  it 
had  for  aome  eentariaa  aiuojad. 

Istnael  Shah,  tbe  fonndar  of  the  SM.  Sooffee,  or  f^  fnv^n 
<lyna>ty  (wheinc  the  common  appellation  of  Sophi  rl 
to  a  Persian  iiionureh),  was  remotely  descended  iruui  ilu. 
caliph  All.  the  eousm  and  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and 
more  immediately  fruraa  race  of  anee^ioni  whn«.e  hereditary 
M|ltttatiun  for  sanctity  was  of  gre  u  sr:-,       i>  ili  ia  his  own 
aseent  to  the  rojrai  dignity  and  the  subaequantloo^  retention 
of  it  by  his  family.  From  tbe  ted  «ap  wbieh  he  introdneed 
as  the  distinctive  head-drc»s  of  hi^  people,  the  Persians  de- 
rived the  epithet  of  KuzzU  -Basli  ( Rttl  Heads),  by  which  they 
Itave  been  ever  since  known;  but  their  adhesiuii  at  this 
period  to  tbe  Sheah  or  heterodox  sect  of  Islam  has  been 
the  origin  of  their  national  enmity  to  the  Turks,  who  bold 
tbe  Sooni  or  orthodox  persuasion.  Tha  greater  part  of  his 
reign  (1502-34)  was  employed  in  thatadttotioa  of  the  varhras 
provinces  of  bis  kingdom.   By  a  great  victory,  in  l&10,over 
the  Uzbcka,  ho  stopped  their  career  of  conquest,  and  con- 
Sticd  tiicm  to  the  other  side  of  ihe  Oxu> ;  but  be  suMained 
a  severe  defeat,  in  t.')14.  from  ibe  Turks  under  Selim  I., 
though  he  subdued  Georgia  a  few  years  later.    Tiic  long 
reign  of  his  son  T:iiuuasp  I.  was  occupied  principally  by 
wan  against  the  Uzbeks  and  Turks,  the  latter  of  whom 
acvcnU  ti  n>«*  invaded  Persia,  and  once  penetrated  to  lapahaik ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  tbe  two  enBirss  were  Axed,  in  1595, 
by  a  peace  which  l.a^  bc^n  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
treaties.    Tlie  embassy  of  Anthony  Jenkinson  (15fi2)  was 
the  means  of  opening  commercial  relations  between  England 
and  Persia;  but  the  chief  glory  of  Umael's  reign,  in  the 
ettimatioa  of  Oriental  writers,  was  the  rounififlenCllOBpiial it  y 
which  be  extended  to  tha  Mogul  emperor  HiiiBBjoon^  when 
driven  fhim  India  by  a  rebellion,  liw  reisna  or  lamail  II.. 
aon  of  Tahma.ip  (1576-7),  and  his  brother  Mohammed 
Klioda-bantlahClS-TSi).  present  nothing  worthy  of  note  ex- 
cept the  renewal  of  the  Turkish  war;  but  under  the  rule  of 
Abbas  the  Great,  son  of  Mohammetl  ( 1 585-1627).  the  Seffa- 
vean  dynasty  attained  its  zenith  of  power  and  renown. 
[ABaAS.]  AAeclotally  axpeUmg  the  lizbeks  from  Khorassan, 
in  the  ftrat  part  of  his  reign,  he  turned  his  arms  ogainst  the 
Turks,  over  whom  (having  equipped,  by  the  aid  of  two 
Engliab  travellers,  tho  brotbets  Shirley,  a  corps  of  12,btiu 
mmkMrnm^  hm  (ainad  npaaledTietoriea  flnn  1603  to  161tl» 


in  which  year  a  peace  was  concliidefl,  restoring  to  Persia 
all  her  former  posK'saionH.  in  order  to  pn^rrmle  manu- 
factua>s,  ho  invited  Armenian  nrliOceis  to  settle  at  Julfa, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  tbe  English,  by  whose  aid 
he  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  Ormiis;  he  removed  the 
eapital  from  Kazwin  to  leipahan,  and  greatly  improved  the 
internal  communications  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  lus  old 
aze  lie  grew  suspicious  and  rrm  l,  and  his  last  years  were 
embittered  by  rejCTet  for  the  losis  of  his  eldest  son,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  put  to  death.  His  graudson  and  successor 
Shah  Smfi  I.  ( lt>27-41),  was  a  cruel  and  drunkeu  tyrant: 
the  warlike  Ottoman  sultan,  Mourad  IV.,  availing  himself 
of  hia  ineapadij,  reeovared  moat  of  the  Turkish  losses,  and 
took  Ballad  In  1637,  after  whieh  a  peace  waa  eonduded, 
restoring  the  boundaries  as  in  19S5<ialia  giving  up  the  aCQtti- 
silions  of  .Abbas  tbe  Great 

The  ici^n  of  Abbas  II.  nf.4l-f.G),  and  his  son  Soliman  or 
Shah  SooiCi  II.  (1666-94),  are  almost  de»titulo  uf  events  io 
their  foreign  relations,  which  continued  uniformly  peaeeAd. 
Gommeneand  the  arte  flourished  during  this  period ;  maay 
Batopean  travellers,  as  Tayemier,  K»mpfer,  Chardin,  &&, 
visited  Persia,  and  embassies  from  many  foreign  powers 
appeared  at  Ispaliaii.  particularly  a  splendid  miMi  )n,  in  1 G73, 
from  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  but  the  court  wns  sunk  in  in- 
dolence and  luxury,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people  had 
greatly  declined  from  inaction.  The  flrst  part  of  the  reign 
of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein  (1694-172Se)  paaaed  also  in  tan- 
nuillitv ;  but  this  was  only  the  calm  whieh  precedes  a  storm. 
The  character  of  tho  king,  a  weak  and  bigote<l  though 
amiable  prince,  surrounded  and  governed  by  nioUahs  and 
eunuolis,  promised  impunity  to  revolt  or  aggre^i-ion.  Georgia, 
Lariiitaii,  and  other  remote  provinces  rebelled  and  were  re- 
duced, but  tbe  revolt  of  tbe  Afjrhans  of  C^bul  and  Canda- 
har.  in  1709,  had  more  formidable  coiuequenees.  Their 
chiefs,  Meer-Weis  and  his  successor  Heer-Mahmood,  n- 

Sited  with  loas  all  the  attacks  of  the  Persians;  and  in  1720 
eer>Hahraaod,  eneouraged  bv  the  spectacle  of  weakness 
which  the  monarchy  presented,  invaded  the  country  with 
'.'5.000  men;  and  in  1722,  after  routing  the  Persians  at 
Goolnabad,  under  the  walls  of  Ispahan,  invested  the  e.ipilal, 
which,  after  onduhne  for  several  months  all  the  horrors 
of  Jkmine,  waa  ftfeed  to  capitulate.  Hussein  resigned  his 
crown  to  the  conqueror,  plariiig  the  royal  aigrette  with  hia 
own  hands  In  the  turban  of  Mabmood,  Oeiober  93,  1722 ; 
and  Persia,  after  having  been  ruled  220  year-^  hv  ttir  f miily 
of  Ismnel  Sooflee,  thus  fell  under  the  yoke  ol  iht;  i^;j^hiiii.s. 

The  cniwn-priiicc  Tahmasp  however  held  out  m  Armenia, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  taking  advantage  of  the  con  fusion 
which  prevailed,  farmed  Ihe  design  of  dismembering  Persia 
by  seising  tbe  distriota  adjoining  their  own  tecritorioa. 
A  partition  lieaty  was  concluded  for  this  purpose,  and  Ikh- 
masp,  in  1723,  actually  ceded  the  Caspian  provinces  to 
Russia,  in  return  fur  a  promise  of  aid.  which  was  never  ful- 
filled ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Meer-Ashraf  (tho  cousin 
and  successor  of  Mahraood,  who  died  raving  mad  in  1725) 
gave  up,  by  tho  peace  of  Bagdad  (  1  727),  Azerbijan,  Kliu- 
xistan.  and  Irak  to  tho  Turks,  who  in  return  acknowledged 
him  king  of  Persia.  Rut  the  progress  of  Tahmasp  and  his 
great  general  Nadir-Kaoli  was  fast  destroying  the  hfief 
tennie  of  the  Afghans  in  Persia,  though  they  strove  to  main* 
tain  it  by  dreadful  massacres  of  the  nobles  and  disafTectod 
citizens.  Ashraf  was  driven  from  Ispahan  by  Nadu,  in 
1729,  and  killed,  after  a  second  defeat,  m  1730.  The  in- 
vaders were  everywhere  exterminated,  and  Shah  Tahmatp 
re-occupic  !  J--r  il  ;  n.    I>  it  all  the  real  power  remamed  m 

the  hands  of  Nadir,  who  in  1732  dethroned  Tahmasp  iigr 
conelodtng  an  ignominious  peace  with  tbe  Poite^  devating 

his  infant  son  Abbas  III.,  in  who^c  name  be  governed  as 
rei,'ent,  and  after  expelling  the  Turks  fr  nu  their  conquests, 
concludctl  0  peace  in  17.10,  re  establishing  the  antieot 
frontiers  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  while  tho  districts  ceded  to 
Russia  were  recovered  by  treaty.  Abbas  died  tbe  same 
year,  on  which  Nadir  ftrmetly  declared  the  Seffavean 
dynasty  at  an  end.  and  himself  aaaumed  the  eiowa  under 
the  title  of  Nadir  Shah. 

This  extraor«linary  man  raised  Penia.  for  a  abort  tine, 
to  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  she  had  possessed  since 
the  rule  of  the  Saswinian  kings.  He  conquered  (>andahar 
and  Afghanistan;  and  in  invading  India,  in  173'.>,  took 
Delhi,  and  carried  off  a  booty  estimated  at  32,000,otn)/.,  re- 
ducing the  next  year  the  Uzbeks  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara 
hng  the  enemiaa  of  Persia.  A  seoood  war  with  Ihe  Btf' 
( 1 743-G)  tanninated  bmnttably  to  Pania {  but  the  baiW 
tiaa  andtiVHkoor  Nadir  ctaapMBted  Uiaulg«et%  and  her 
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wndered  {n  hit  tMit,  1747.  [Nadir  8iuk.]  Hit  death 
wu  the  ttignal  Ibr  •  Men*  of  amnhv  and  aonfoaion  ;  the 
Uzbek  stales  threw  oflf  the  yoke,  nucl  Afghanistan  became 
an  inilepcnilcnt  and  powerful  kingdoni  under  Ahmed  Doo- 
rouni,  while  ilie  rnmii  nf  Per>m  vv;is  edrUesicd  by  various 
competitors,  and  the  kingdum  torn  hy  civil  war,  till  a  chief 
named  Kcreem  Khan,  of  the  Zand  fcni^,  sueeeeded,  in 
1759»  in  {HMtaaaing  htmMlf  of  sypNUM  power,  wbieh  he 
held  till  hie  deeih,  in  1779.  under  the  title  ofWakeet.  or 
Admini>trator,  refusing  the  insignia  of  royally.  Hi*  sway 
was  miiJ  am!  i-r|iuiable  ;  he  reprei^sod  the  depredations  of  the 
Turkoman  tribes  which,  under  Nmlir,  lum^clf  ii  TurkDniau 
and  a  Sooni,  had  overspread  Persia ;  and  he  concluded  ad- 
vantageously a  short  war  with  the  Porte.  But  fresh  troubles 
hnk»  out  at  hit  death,— aix  chiefa,  between  1779  and  1 789. 
•seended  or  claimed  the  throne,  while  Russia  look  advan- 
tage of  the  prevailing  anarchy  to  encroach  on  the  northern 

Provinces,  taking  Georgia  under  her  protection  in  1 783. 
'he  candidates  for  rnyiiliy  wore  at  leni;th  reiluced  to  Lutf 
All  Khan  Zend  and  Aga-Mi>hanimL-tl  Khan  Kajar  ;  the 
former,  a  brave  but  cruel  prinre,  bore  the  title  uf  king  from 
1789  to  1796,  when  he  was  taken  uml  put  to  death  by  his 
rival,  who  thus  became  sole  roonaji-h,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Kajar  or  retgning  dynaaty,  Ua  fixed  hi*  capital  at 
Teheran.  Hit  lint  eet  wee  to  attaek  theravdlted  Georgians, 
whom  ho  overthrew  in  the  field,  and  subjected  their  capita), 
TeHis,  to  riiihless  pillage  and  maasarre  ;  hut  his  severity 
jiroviii^ed  his  own  altenilaiits  to  as^ussmnte  Imn,  niul  he  was 
succeeded  by  hts  nephew,  the  hue  Slinh  Futtab  All  (1797- 
1834  >.  The  early  part  of  his  Ion;;  reiyii  was  marlied  by  the 
rival  inttiguea  of  rraQoe  and  England  at  bii  eourt  with 
faferanea  to  India.  The  prineinal  eubteqnent  eventa  were 
his  two  disastrous  wars  witli  Rii^iia,  the  first  nf  which 
(1804-13)  ended  in  the  ces'-ion  of  m  >st  of  llie  Caspian  pro- 
vinces by  the  peace  of  G>Kili«ian  ;  (he  serond  (I826-«I.  in 
the  resignation  of  Knwan  and  the  country  to  the  Araxes.  by 
the  treaty  of  Turkmanchai.  He  however  reconquered 
Kborasian  from  the  Afghans  and  Usbekii  and  broke  the 
power  of  tha  chiefs  of  tribes  by  appointing  hie  own  nnne- 
rous  sons  to  nearly  all  the  governments.  At  his  death  a 
Btrii^K^t:  fof  the  crown  commenced  among  his  descendants, 
but  wiis  speedily  terminated,  by  tlie  influonre  of  England 
and  Russia,  in  favour  of  the  present  Shah  Mohammed, 
grandson  of  Kulteh  Ali  by  his  son  Ahlms  Mirsa,  who  had 
been  declared  crown-prince,  but  dieil  before  his  father. 
The  reign  of  Ibte  joUOfl  prince  Um  not  hitherto  been 
MwpteiQua;  he  appeaia  to  have  thrown  himelf  blindly  into 
the  arms  of  Russia,  and  the  nnsueeesaftd  expedition  which 
ho  unilerlook,  in  l!^3S,  au-iinst  tlio  Afghan  jiriiife  uf  Herat 
has  not  only  cxhausieil  Ins  icsoun  os,  but  jtUu'eil  liim  in  an 
attitude  of  hostility  \v  the  Hntish  ()owcr  in  India.  Such  is 
the  present  political  position  of  Persia,  of  which  the  pro- 
grew  of  time  alone  can  develop  the  consequences ;  but 
tta  reduced  power  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  situation  be- 
tween the  two  mighty  and  increasing  Aslatie  empires  of 
England  and  Ruiisia,  of  one  of  which  it  munt  vinuany  re- 
tnam  the  vassal,  apparently  preclude  the  possibility  of  lU 
ever  n^ain  holding  ita  flttmar  imporlant  tank  in  tha  aeala  of 
nationn. 

PEKSIAN  GULF,  a  large  closed  sea,  connected  with 
and  consequently  eoiutiluting  a  portion  of  the  Indian 
Ooean.  Theenlranee  fiom  that  sea  is  by  the  strait  ofOrmoi. 
which  in  the  narrowest  point,  between  Ras  Koli  (or  Cape 
Koli),  in  Persia,  and  Ras  Musaendom,  in  Arabia,  is  about 
miles  wide.  The  gulf  extends  between  '2  1°  ami  30'^  N.  lat. 
and  httwe«n  46"  and  58*30'  E.  long.  Its  general  funu  is 
that  of  a  curve,  the  convex  side  of  which  is  turned  to  the 
south-east.  The  direct  distance  between  Ras  Mussendom 
and  the  month  of  the  Sbat-el-Arab.  which  entets  the  most 
nonli-tmatem  astremity  of  the  gulf,  is  about  550  miles ; 
but  ueaaarad  along  the  cvrvad  fine  of  the  gulf,  it  is  600 
miles.  In  widib  it  varies  between  40  and  200  miles,  the 
greatest  width  occurring  between  54*  and  52*  E.  long.  The 
ayerage  width  exceeds  100  milp\  and  the  area  is  about 
70.000  square  miles.  The  islands  which  are  dispersed  over 
thia  golf  an  estimated  at  about  1400  aqoara  miles. 

Tlut  navigation  of  this  aea  ia  dangatout  and  tadioiia, 
owing  to  the  numerous  shoali  end  reeft.  These  abosls  end 
reefs  are  much  more  numerous  on  the  sonlhern  or  Arabian 
coast,  which  can  hardly  be  approaehe«l  in  am  |iart  by  large 
vessels  «ilboiit  the  greatest  cure,  and  it  w iin  nf-rnrdiiigly  for 
a  long  lime  the  refu^-e  of  piiates,  who  by  iheir  boldness 
and  activity  incrcajvcd  the  danger  of  the  navigation  in 
this  sea.  The  most  daring  of  these  pirates  were  the  Jawa- 


simi.  who  bad  their  vrineipal  station  on  the  Anbin  cent, 
at  Ras-el-Khyma.  about  80  miles  Itma  1t»  MnsMiidoa, 
and  who  were  only  compelled  to  keep  the  ]W-  by  tsg 
expeditions  sent  iigain^-t  tiiem  by  the  Kni,'li^!i  frcnti  Bambij, 
in  1809  and  in  1M9.  The  navijrmion  aUnvr  tl.e  twr.iiers 
coast  is  comparatively  fieu  from  dangi*r,  and  ihe»h«Uin 
not  very  numerous.  The  largest  are  those  «hicb  surrjiicd 
the  western  part  of  Kishm,  and  render  the  strut  «bidii» 

Sirates  that  island  from  the  continent  so  inlrt<ate;iiiJAi 
erdistan  Reefs,  which  render  the  coast  of  Penis,  b«t«Mt 
51°  and  52"  E.  long.,  inaccessible  to  vessels  »bo\etk«n 
ofn  boat.  In  all  other  places,  with  some  few  cxeejiiuci, 
the  soundings  are  regular,  on  a  muddr  or  sandf  bottom, >ud 
vessels,  in  case  of  necessity,  find  safety  either  is  not  if 
the  small  bays,  or  under  the  small  islands,  whiehue  dsim- 
rous  along  this  coast.  The  places  which  are  motit  mortei 
to  by  the  shipping  are  the  anchorage  between  ih«  kliaiif 
Ormuz  and  the  town  of  Gombroon,  the  small  bays  «f  Ht- 
g<H>  and  Bender  I'lietwar,  the  r^lad^leads  of  Bu»heer,ati 
north  of  timt  town,  the  bay  of  Jeoabe  and  Ras  Dilem. 

The  prevailing  wind  during  the  whole  year  blows  frca 
the  north-west.  It  is  only  during  the  muntht  of  Ncveni^ 
I>aoamW.  and  January  that  southerly  winds  may  oerar.) 
be  aipeeittdl,  «q«eially  in  the  Strait  «f  Qmiub  vttmf'a 
from  the  south-west  and  south-south-west  eie  Kmriaa 
experienred.  In  other  seasons  of  the  year  soulbem 
are  of  short  duration,  and  they  are  conMsiitly  follo'fiV 
north-western  wmds,  the  durainni  and  furcr  uf  »bictiart 
always  proportionate  to  the  time  thai  they  ha«e  iiceo  ib,i> 
rupied  by  the  southern  winds.  The  Arabian  wi(}h>n 
have  obeerved  that  the  northern  winds  blow  iwiNj 
certain  ataaons.  They  call  them  shmaal,  and  wingwi 

the  great  and  the  lillK-  bliemaal.  The  pwt  mOm 
blows  Willi  C'jiisidenible  furre  fir  a1)OUt  forty  dayslsJo"* 
and  .luly,  but  ii  it  is  not  steady,  being  iiilerruptedbr cilw 
and  light  winds.  The  little  aiiema«l  ajniinue*  to  hbww 
twenty  days  in  March  and  April,  with  great  fincf  m 
without  interruption.  After  this  wind  has  Wown  fan: « 
fieedeyi^a  sironr  current  h^ins  to  run  agnin-'Ut.  «->a 
carries  vessels  daily  twenty  nulea  weatward.  Tl«»»{* 
duced  probably  by  the  accumulation  of  the  wtttrisa* 
narrow,  bsn^,  ami  eiirved  sirait  by  which  ibe  f;u'f  ac;4- 
nected  With  iheucean.  Nootlier  winds  m  this*  s£aiPf»"eJ"J 
except  those  which  blow  from  the  nurih  sresUsndsoaiMiw* 
those  from  the  south-east.  The  rest  are  feeble,  uoeein'i 
and  change  frequenily.  The  southerly  winds  blovitt  «' 
winter  are  ftequently  aeeompanied  with  besvy  tai.> 
the  rains  diminish  towards  the  north,  so  that  stBaii«i,« 

the  SIiat-el  Arab,  veiy  litilc-  rain  falls.  These  v»n4l Big 
lust  more  than  three  or  fuui  days,  and  do  not  Ctlend  »« 
norih-westcrn  part  of  the  gul.'.  ^  , 

Before  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  between  C»p«  JJ^*"' 
Muscat,  the  currents  are  variable  and  uncertain,  uw 
ally  suf^ect  lo  the  wind  (from  the  north-west); 
the  leeward.   But  sometimes  they  set  against  the  ii)|t»- 
western  and  noithern  windi.and  thus  cause  what  W'*^ 
races.    Thev  run  witii  mote  vcUicitv  alunij  the  sboi** 
in  the  middle  of  the  -ea.    It  is  staled  ihdt  in  liie Sus''* 
Orrouj  it>elf.  the  current,  from  May  to  8epteffli>ei<HJ«  " 
the  gulf,  and  in  the  remainder  oftho  year  out  of  it 
the  gulf,  from  Ras  Musaendom  to  the  mouth  »nheMi'^^ 
Arab,  the  current  mns  in  the  midiUe  of  the  «»  ; 
but  it  is  often  feeble,  and  !<ometimes  it  »cisfo  the  n*"^^ 
a  current  IS  fjctjuenlly  met  w.tli  along  the  coast  of 
which  sets  westward' for  sev.-ral  days  tcgeiluT. 
therefore  which  sail  to  the  west,  keep  close  lo 
shores,  when^  Imidas  ihaio  currentB,  they  an  ^^^'  •^'J. 
the  land-breesaa,  wbiah  aianoC  r^ular,  but  occur  to^J\ 
to  t  ime.  The  Arahien  navigators  aie  vert  Oip«t » 
advantage  of  these  circumstances.  . 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  nomcroai  '""^^j, 
arc  dispersed  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  ar^  ^  ^ 
[Obmcs].  Kishm.  Kacs,  Busheah,  Bahrein  [Rj*'''*'^'^>  il 
Karej.    Kishm  is  the  largest  island  in  the  S"'' 
miles  long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  twenty  miUi 
llie  surface  is  atited  to  exeeed  500  ?qu8rB  riiI<«- 
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southern  side  a  ridge  of  hills  extends  ftom  one        ,^ , 
the  other,  while  the  remaining  space  to  Ih*  W'''*' ^- 
occupied  by  and  ploiiis  and  deep  ravine*.   The  S'''*''J ; , , 
of  the  i>land  is  steriic.  and  in  some  place*  encruMw  ^•"^ 
saline  efflorescence,  but  there  ore  also 
fertile  ground.    The  population  exceed*  5<»00.  * 
the  capital,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, '» 
greatly  rasortad  to  by  native  Yasacfa.  It  bat 
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aliad  with  firuiU  and  proruiona,  and  wmo  largo  and 
built  bonaes;  the  population  is  2UU0.  Laft,  on  the 
northern  coast,  oa  the  cluinn«l  «bichdivul«»tbe  bland  from 
the  lontincni.  was  once  lb«  resort  of  pirates,  but  is  now 

r.eirly  abaixLiiuil.  Al  I?a>iiloh,  or  Bassadore,  not  fji  fiuih 
tic  t;\trt:ciu;y  ol'  iho  i^bnd,  the  Ra-it  Indi.i  Cuia- 

pany  bad  an  e-^tubli>liuienl  duniij-iliir  survey  made  by  itiom 
oftixiguU  (fruiii  to  1828).  Rice  is culuvaicd,  and  duio- 
uocs  are  numerous.  I'ho  O'land  of  Kae«,oi'  Kenn,  is  »aiM, 
thsarea  hardly  taceediug  five  Mwue  miles,  but  it  is  well 
coltivatod,  and  produces  wheat  and  tobacco.  Il  bas  a  small 
to*n,  and  a  harbour  fur  iiativn  vessels,  which  is  frifqui'iitly 
rtvivied  lo.  Tlio  island  of  IJii^hcjb  cuiitains  uboui  tvnly 
square  ni.lLs.  Il  \a  uiK'nUivaltd,  but  i.ruduces  dales,  and 
abounds  in  goats,  it  has  a  &iuall  town,  and  a  harbour  ai 
Ibe  western  end  on  the  north  side,  where  thvro  is  good 
anohoQ^lbr  vesselsof  large  burthen.  The  island  of  Karej. 
or  Khamck.  oontaios  about  26  tquara  nilw,  and  is  suir^ 
ru.i[i<!ed  hy  reefs,  except  at  its  north-eastern  eXtremily.  It 
i»  ulevuted,  and  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  Thedate- 
giuvos  are  extensne.  and  llieie  is  abundance  uf  >;ood  water. 
V«»-,»<:iii  sailing  to  Basaora  obtain  pilots  here,  who  conduct 
them  through  thft  dangerous  ibiMUt  at  the  inoutfaof  the 
Siial-el-Arab. 

Fish  abound  along  the  snores  ot  the  gulf;  and  fish  utid 
dales  constitute  th«  principal  arlicl«t  at  iuoA  of  the  ptntular 
tion.   Nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  Arabtan  sborei 

i  f  this  sea  get  their  means  of  subsistcnco  by  the  pearl- 
&:>her}'.  The  most  extemive  pearl -Gslieries  are  thuso  on 
the  several  banks  not  lar  tVuui  il)e  inland  of  Bahrein  ;  but 
pearl  oysters  are  found,  raoro  or  less,  along  the  whole  of  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  round  almoat all  the  islands  uf  the  guif. 
Such  as  an  fished  in  the  Ma  near  the  island  of  Kharrai  k 
contain  pearls  which  ar«  said  to  be  of  a  very  superior  de- 
scription, but  tlie  water  is  t>i;)  ilee|)  tu  liiai»e  lishiii;^  fi>r 
tJitfin  either  \ery  (jiofuable  or  easy  near  that  island.  At 
Uahioin  alune  the  ai;nual  aninutU  kT  the  [learl  fishery  may 
!'!-■  reckoned  at  from  I.OOO.OUO  lo  I.',i00.000  German  crowns 
<rl:e  coin  current  there),  or  from  -2UU,0UU/.  lo  240,U0u/. 
1  !ie  smaller  fisheries,  at  AboothatUt  Sharga,  Rasrel-Khyma, 
raay  prodoce  half  that  sum,  so  that  the  wnolo  produce  may 
be  be[\4fea  "Of).()t)n/,  and  .ino  ouoA  About  liUO  buais  are 
employed  in  lliis  fisliery,  and  each  eutitaina  ten  peraous,  five 
diver-.,  and  fue  '  syebors,'  ur  ]i>i]]iTs-up. 

The  sh  ires  of  the  gulf  are  low,  e.ieejil  ini.ir  the  Strait  of 
(Jruiuz,  u  herc  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  Ras  Musseii- 
doin  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  come  close  up  to 
the  aea.  This  high  coast  extends  within  the  gulf  about 
70  miles,  and  then  the  mountains  on  the  Arabian  shore 
recede  to  a  great  distance,  leaving  a  vride  plain  which  ex- 
tends to  the  very  ni,nuh  of  the  Sliat-el- Aral).  This  jilain  is 
laiidy,  and  produces  only  m  a  (cw  placus  dates  and  a  liule 
:om.  It  is  not  kiiosvn  to  what  distance  fnun  the  shores  ihis 
plain  extendi.  On  all  parts  uf  the  northern  or  Persian 
ihuro,  mountains  are  visible  from  the  s«a.  In  some  places 
Jiejr  retire  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  ooint.  aitd  at 
>ihers  they  approach  it  within  three  mtlei.  TbeM  mountains 
ire  of  moderate  elevatiuii,  and  in  getieral  do  not  much  e.x- 
eed  3U0U  feel  above  iho  sea,  though  a  lew  summits  rise 
ii^^licr,  among  which  tho  lu;:lie&t  is  Mount  Hala'ilah  or  Ila 
ila.  at  tliO  back  of  Cape  Berdistan,  which  is  supposed  toat- 
ain  a  height  of  5U0U  or  600U  feet.  The  low  plain  which 
ies  between  the  shores  of  the  s^ulf  and  the  mountains  is 
rid  and  sandy,  and  In  many  places  swampy,  butexceed- 
u^ly  hot.  It  priduccs  very  little  grain,  bat  dates  in  abuii- 
Aiice,  and  is  caiied  by  the  natives  Dushti-stati  ur  Ctiirnisir. 
)ulv  Olio  river  of  importatice  entci-s  the  Persian  Gulf, 
amcly,  the  Sba^el-Arab.  which  is  formed  by  the  cunttii- 
ncc  or  tti«  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  falls  into  the  im^si 
or:hern  jneceai  of  the  an  by  six  ovaeven  channels,  of  which 
owovur  only  the  most  western,  railed  Ca»isa  Boni.  or 
.1^1  a  r.vcr,  is  navi^.ible  for  vessels  ofconsideruble  burlhen. 
he  pluia  which  lieic  b oideri  on  the  Persian  Golf  uxlenda 
fi  I  livvard  on  the  banks  of  the  luois  to  tin-  in;juniain-riin;.;ci 
Uicb  surround  the  Black  Sea  oa  the  i>oulh.  Tiiu  largest 
Ver  next  to  the  Shal-el-Arab  is  the  Tab,  which  falls  into 
le  guir  not  far  from  the  most  eastern  mouth  of  that  river; 
t  course  is  probablv  less  thnn  100  miles  in  length,  and  it 

-lis  navigable  for  boats  of  20  tons  buTthen  to  the  town  of 
iidiuii,  Iti  tuiles  from  the  mouth. 

it  is  remarkable  that  tiie  shores  of  this  gulf,  in  their 
lolo  extent,  are  inhabited  by  one  nation,  the  Arabs.  1  he 
rabs  WW  in  poaewloii  of  t£e  whole  country  to  tlie  south 


of  the  gulf,  which  is  also  called  Arabia ;  but  on  the 
northern  shore  ihcy  occupy  only  the  Dushlistan,  or  low 
plain  i  the  mouulains  at  the  back  of  it.  as  well  as  the  table- 
land of  Iran,  which  lies  behind  these  mountains,  being  in 

lnl^^^'s^iull  lif  tlie  Persians.  As  tlic  luu  jil:;in  is  inhab;Ied 
«j.\ellial\e.)  bv  Aiabians,  one  of  liie  suvcieigiii  ol' Arabia, 
the  iiiiaii  of  Muscat,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  lus  au- 
tl.ijiily  over  nearly  tho  whole  extent  uf  it,  al  least  as  far 
u  est  as  Kas  Bcrdistan,  and  the  king  of  Persia  has  left  him 
iu  poasession  of  it,  but  the  iman  |»y»  him  an  annual  rent. 
The  earliest  navigation  of  this  gulf  which  b  on  ,reeord 

is  ibe  voyage'  of  N"  karchi's. 

<  llorsbuiiili'si ///ti;a  Di ri  rtur  ij  ;  Kinneir's  Geographical 
Mt'moir  qf  the  Pertitiii  J^'/i/'fc  ,  Hir^haus,  G'cj.  ilydmi^ra- 
jJu  srhe.f  Memrtirvom  Permnc/un  (JU/;  Keniplhorne's '  Notes 
made  on  a  Survoy  along  the  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,'  in  the  bond.  Gewr.  Joiimo/,  vol. V. ;  WiUon's 'Me- 
morandum respectit>g  the  Pearl  Fisheries  In  the  Persian 
Gulf,'  in  the  L^.d.  Geogr.  Juum.,  vol.  iii.;  Whitelock's 
'  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Islands  and  Coast  situated  at 
the  Entrance  of  the  Penian  Gulf,'  in  the  I/mdL  Gmgr, 
Jourmd.  vol.  viii.) 

PE'RSICA.  [Peach.] 

PERSICA'RI  A  is  the  garden  name  of  a  species  of  Poly- 
^num  (P.  oricnlnle),  a  handsome  annual,  gruwmg  about 
six  feet  high,  and  slnkingly  ornamented  with  drooping 
clusters  of  pink  tlowcrs.  It  is  very  different  from  the  Po> 
lygonum  Persicaria.  a  wild  acrid  plant,  growing  ioditohaib 
and  of  no  great  beauty. 

PERSI'COLA.  bchumacber's  name  for  one  of  ^  Afar> 
ghn-llinee.  [Volutidj«.] 

PERSIMON  is  the  fruitof  the  Diospynu  Plrginiana,  a 
tree  iiihabiiing  the  United  States  of  America,  especially  the 
southern,  where  it  becomes  60  h«t  or  more  in  height,  with 
a  trunk  18  or  20  inches  in  diaineler.  It  lia^*  ovaie-oblong 
taper-jiomled  shining;  leBVOi*,  [lale  yelLiw  flowers,  and  a 
succulent  reddisil  t'ruu  about  as  large  as  a  .small  plum,  and 
containing  a  few  oval  stones.  After  having  been  exposed  to 
frost,  it  becomes  sweet,  but,  like  our  medlars,  is  astringent 
and  uneatable  at  an  earlier  ^iod.  In  the  Ameriean  nur- 
series is  a  sweet  Ftraimon,  said  lo  be  superior  in  quality  to 
the  \vi!d  kind.  Il  isealcn  both  by  man  and  wild  and  domes- 
tic aiunial.^;  il  is  alsu  pounded,  dried,  and  made  iitto  cakes, 
or  il  is  bruised  mid  Ceriiieiited,  and  y  ields  by  di.--ti'i;al  luii  an 
ardent  spirit.  Its  tttuber  loo  is  strt)iig,  elai>tic,  and  ol  cou- 
siderable  value.  The  bark,  Nvhicli  i>  very  bitter,  is  said  to  he 
tonic  la  Great  Britain  it  has  Kui^  been  cultivated,  and 
there  are  fine  specimens  at  Kcw,  Lynn,  ar.d  elsewhcie.  Ill 
fruit  is  however  seldom  produced.  The  Persimon  is  veiy 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Lole  or  Date  Plum  of  Swilzerlaud, 
which  IS  the  Diogpurut  Lotus. 

i'E'KSiUS,  Al/LUS  FLACCUS,  a  Roman  satirist,  was 
born  at  Volaterrse,  a  town  of  Eiruriu,  about  the  ::Oih  year 
of  the  leign  of  Tiberiusi,  A.O.  34.  He  was  of  equestrian  rank. 
At  the  early  age  of  sis  years  he  lost  his  father.  H  is  mother, 
who  was  aflerwaida  married  le  anotlier  Roman  knight, 
appears  to  have  boatoved  extraordinary  care  ui<ou  Persius  ^ 
an<l  he  appears  to  have  shown  totMRts  her  tiie  strongest 
filial  affection. 

I'ersius  was  trained  at  Volaterroj  till  his  twclfili  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  gianunar 
under  Rhemnius  Palajmon,  and  rhetoric  under  Virginius 
Flaceus.  At  the  aaw  of  sixteen  bo  became  a  pupil  of  An- 
nmus  Comntui,  a  atoic  philosopher,  who  bad  come  from 
Lcpli*  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome.  T.ucaii,  tlie  poet,  was 
Ins  fellow-disi  i)ile  111  the  school  uC  Cumulus.  Peisius  and 
C'jriiutns  uere  bound  to  each  other  by  feelings  umre  liko 
those  of  tatber  and  son  than  such  as  usually  subst&i  Leiwoea 
preceptor  and  scholar.  This  Iheudship  continued  without 
inlerruntion  till  the  death  of  Ftosiua,  which  took  place  in 
bis  SStn  or  SOfh  year.  He  bequeathed  his  hooks  and  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Corriutus,  who  however  declined 
to  receive  the  latter,  and  ^jave  it  up  lo  the  sisters  of  Per- 

SIU^. 

The  materials  for  a  life  of  Persius  are  scanty;  but  they 
are  sufTicicnl  to  show  him  in  a  very  favourable  light. 
Amidst  prevailing  corruption,  he  maintained  a  high  moral 
ebaiaeier.  Be  consisienily  applied  his  principles  as  a 
Steio  to  Ibe  purposes  of  M;lf-di»i  ipline.  His  acquaintance 
with  men  end  things  was  the  result  uf  private  study  more 
tbaii  of  ac;uai  l■onvel^e  \»uli  the  world,  bO  lliat,  as  bis  writ- 
ings tektity,  he  viewed  human  life  as  he  thought  it  should 
b«b  lather  ihoa  a«  it  tetlly  waa.  Diflbnmt  epinioui 
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fi>riaeil  of  Ptoniui  m  a  satirical  poet.  QumtiWau  and  Mar- 
tiij.  with  Mmeof  tb*  early  ChritUao  wrilert,  bear  a  high 
tIBliiMnj  to  bit  aMrink  u  do  likcvtaa  MnnU  modiarn  crii  let. 
Oilwn  coBsidar  him  not  wmih  n&iiog.  Gifford,  who  haa 
studied  him  iborouj^hly.  sayt,  omong  many  eulogies  of  him. 
•  Hi*  life  may  be  contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure;  the 
virtue  he  i  i;i  ti:eiuls,  he  practi*ed  ia  the  fullest  extent : 
and  at  an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a  determiaate  cha- 
racter, he  left  behind  him  an  ertahiiahed  Mp«lKtiea  for 
{•niiWi  leatninf,  and  worth." 

The  vorkf  of  Pniua  oouirt  of  its  Satires  with  a  oro- 
logue,  which  seems  however  not  a  very  suitable  iDtroauc- 
tion  eititer  to  the  first  satire  or  to  the  six  satires  taken  as  one 
work.  The  ini'tre  of  llus  prolo^^ue.  which  comprises  14 
Unm,  is  of  tbo  kind  called  chi>liumbic  (lame  lambir),  or 
season  (halting),  of  which  kind  are  sevt- a  uf  the  poems  uf 
OaluUua.  The  Satires  conUin  altocetfaer  only  650  bexame- 
ten ;  and  iu  some  mnnuscripts  tbajr  am  fiMB  aa  «M  oon* 
tinuous  work.  Whether  Penias  wrota  moM  ihan  «•  now 
possess,  as  the  author  of  his  life  attributed  to  SuetoniUi 
altirms.  we  knuw  n  ;  1  ut  simo  Quintilian  and  Martial 
speak  of  his  daaus  i<>  >ii.iiu)ction,  though  be  left  *  only  one 
book,'  we  should  conclude  that  no  othar  pradiMtioll  of  bia 
was  known  in  their  tinac. 

Murh  has  been  said  respecting  tho  ohaouritj  of  Persius. 
and  it  has  even  been  stated  that  he  maant  not  to  be  earnljr 
understood.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  a  nan  ever  wrote 
seriously  with  the  intention  of  being  obscure.  It  is  granted 
that  Persius  i«  obscure;  but  he  was,  im  iloubt,  plain  cn()u;,'h 
to  his  rontempor.iries,  who  wcro  aMiaamted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  aud  with  the  persons  and  things 
generally  referred  to.  M«xlern  readers  without  such  a  key 
wUl  of  oottfie  flod  diffioultiee  in  Persiua.  Gonmentatora 
have  however  thrown  moeh  light  upon  thia  author,  and 

aini)rii5  ihoin  Isaac  Ca?aubon  iiuiy  bo  mentioned  first;  but 
Ins  cotuincul  IS  copiuus  enuunii  to  fi  ighlen  must  nadeiN  of 
the  present  day.  The  comment  of  Koeniir  is  briufir.  'Hut 
that  of  fiond  may  be  recommended  as  the  best,  particulaxly 
haeatna  il  comet  directly  to  the  point,  and  brings  forward 
■hen  paaH^  from  other  writers  in  aueh  a  way  aa  greatly 


to  illoatrate  the  phtaaeotogy  of  Persina.*  The  English  reader 
may  derive  n  correct  idea  of  PeraiiM  ffom  th»  tiaoalation 

and  notes  uf  Gifford. 

The  best  editions  uf  Persius  urc  those  of  Isaac  Casaubon, 
revised  by  his  son  Meric,  London,  1647  ;  Bond,  Nonb.,  1G31 ; 
Koenig.  Giitt.,  1803,  and  with  Rupert's  Juvenal,  Ghisg., 
lUii,  SngUah  tranriations  have  been  tnade  by  Holy  day, 
Drjrden,  Bivwater.  Sir  Win.  Drumroond,  and  Gilford. 

iL(fe  Pertiut  utu  buted  to  Suetonius;  Fabriciiu>'s 
BibliotKeca  Latina ;  Rup«  rti;  Koenig;  Gifford.) 

PBRSON.AL  ACTIONS.  [Actions] 

PERSONALTY  AND  PERbUNAL  PROPERTY. 
[CiiArrsLs.1 

PF.RSPkCTIVE.  a  term  popularly  given  to  an  applica- 
tion of  geometrical  principles,  bymautaofwhieh  %  pictorial 
outline  of  a  eertain  data  of  obieeia  WKf  ho  dolioaMod  on  a 
plane  turfkoe.  It  ia  eonaeqnently  oonneeted  with  the  nrta  of 

iiL'-ii;n.  [DaxwiNO.]  Pcrsp.'c^ivc  r. -ri>iitijfe^  howeverouly 
ik  speciRc  case  of  a  more  genciMi  >i^i^iaL'.iUL>ti  ut  ihe  principles 
nllutU'd  tn.  winch  enable  us  to  make  conatructions  relatini^ 
to  gooioetrical  toltdt,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  geomeiry 
of  iwoo  dioMmiona  that  ptaotioal  beam  lo  thaoMtieal  plane 


The  analyat.  in  hia  invaatfgationa  of  aymholioal  ezmestons 

for  the  relations  of  ceometri"  i1  TnaL^nitUflcs.  refers  thoso,  ac- 
coidiag  lo  the  species  of  miigiuiutles  under  ronsideialion. 
either  to  co-onlinate  lines  on  a  plane,  or  to  co-or<lin8le 
phnes,  atsuraedat  pleasure  m  space.  [Coohuj  nates.]  The 
draughtsman,  or  practical  geometrician,  makes  his  cuiislruc- 
tioos  on  the  lines  and  figures  tbemteivea,  wbeu  they  lie  whoUv 
in  one  piano;  and  when  he  hat  to  maho  eonatrvetiooa  on 
geometrical  solids,  he  is  ooropoUed  to  refer  the  various  points, 
lines,  and  figures  connected  with  or  constituting  those 
stilids  to  one  or  more  planes,  to  ell'cct  his  object ;  utnl  from 
constructions  on  these  planes  he  can  determine  tho  un- 
known quantities  of  thu  original  suhds  by  means  of  their 
jtrojeetioHt,  as  they  are  termed,  knowing  the  conditions 
under  which  titese  projections  war*  obtained. 

1.  The  aeriee  of  poinia  of  any  geomotrieal  aolid  are  mmt 
aimply  suppoeed  to  be  refbrred  to  a  plane  by  parallel  n^lii 
lines,  pn>sin>;  through  them  perpei.  l,  l^u  to  the  pl.me; 
the  intert4»ctions  of  these  lines  with  the  plane  are  termed 
ttaofViqifaoiilpNt  of  the  origiiid  poinu  on  that 


2.  Let  us  t'uiiveuUQiiuli)  dfaigiiate  llie  ongitnl  j^jtait 
Italic  capital  letters,  and  ihcir  projoclioiis  b)  RamiD  Wlltn- 
thus     meaus  a  {NMiit  m  spacts.  p  its  piojectioo  go  a 

3.  The  points  /.  m.  n.  on  a  plane  AYZ,  arc  thereto  » 
derstood  as  referring  lo  points  in  space,  situited  lu 
lines  passing  through  ^  «(.  n  respectively.  perpsndKbtu  % 
that  plane ;  but  these  projections  aluoe  do  itot  <ltfir.t  lit 
relations  between  the  original  points;  fur /,  m,  a  tre ntk 
the  projc-ciions  of  an  infinite  uumbt^r  of  urii^inul  pMoU.  i 
all  in  short  throui;h  which  each  jtrojecUngbm  miypaa, 
To  define  the  specific  points  L,  M,  N,  we  must  eooiequMilf 
not  only  have  ^  m,  n.  but  the  lengths  respectively «f  lis 
projecting  linea  Xf,  Mm,  Nn,  or  the  disisnoei  st  nkil 

Ji;    aia  napoctivily  aiioatad  Iram  ' 


4.  This  second  series  of  esaeiUial  data  is  fumi»W'^''* 
projections  L,  M,  N  of  the  original  pomis  nn  :i 
ordinate  plane  BYZ,  perpendicular  to  the  first,  ttsliiiw 
fore  parallel  to  ibo  former  projecting  lines,  by  whirlii*' 
were  delannined ;  while,  conversely,  the  first  plsne 
parallel  to  the  projecting  lines  by  which  ^ 
termined.    For  if  a  third  plane  be  coiireived  Isjil*"'*!' 
the  two  projectinsr  lines  Z,U  LI,  of  any  point    «■  j"** 
fore  ncce^surily  perpen  lu  ular  to  the  two  co-onliBiJ'p*'* 
the  inlerseciions  of  this  third  plane  with  the  tsuhiw""'' 
together  with  the  two  prujectiLg  lines  thcuischvi.  t  -^^' 
reetanglo;  eooaaquently  tho  dietanoe  of  atiy    J""  • 
from  the  eomraon  intoiaoedon  YZ  of  tbeco  ord  p 

is  eoual  to  the  length  of  the  projgeting  tim 
parallel  to  it;  while,  con\-ersely.  the  &MUMm^^ 
projection  lot  the  same  point  L  from  the saioe 'OSW* 
terseclion  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  prfjerJmgbiaf^ 

5.  Let  us  designate  the  third  pbne  jusi  des.t,l,eu  i»w 
frrmteting  plame  of  an  original  point.   It  ' 
raliny  fkum  thia  deSnition  of  the  plane,  that  the  F  ' 
planet  of  a  seriaa  of  pointa  L,  11.  N  aee  psralM  i<» 
otfaer.  and  perpendieuW  to  both  oo^tnate  xAno^^ 
therefore  as  trtho  flommoo  inMcliaft  YZef 
ordinate  planes.  j 

6.  Let  YZ  always  designate  the  coram  n  '"'  Ti  \  ,e 
the  two  to-tndinate  plaues;  let  the  projections  '--J^^i 
termed  thu  plant,  and  the  projections  /,  «. 

uf  the  original  pointa  A  M,  N,  It  follows  that  if  •  - 
g  lial  point  lie  in  either  eo^nlimtto  plane,  its  pwj*^^ 
will  coincide  with  that  planob Mid  ita  pnyealiaa  oaw*^ 
will  be  a  point  in  YZ. 

7.  Let  us  next  consider  a  right  line  IJf,  •"PP**:  ^i; 
or  pass  through  two  points  in  space  L,  M.  '^jj 
line  LM,  joining  or  pa vsing  through  the  p'o"*  " , 

ia  called  the  plm  of  Ui,  and      ii  the  ilnoH^*  <^ 
■ame ordinal  line. 

S.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  dt4nil»^"V., 
j>lan  and  dfialion  of  any  onj;iniil  nglitlin"^ 
are  the  intersections  with  tlie  oo  ordinate  I '"'!*.j!?J^ 
lively  of  two  planes  passing  through  Uie  urigmal  l">»r 
pcndicular  to  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

9.  We  will  distinguish  the  projecting  j'lane  j 
line  LM,  by  which  the  plan  of  that  lin^  lU 
as  produced,  as  the  pUin^trojecting  aloKf  <rf  |Jf  iwM" 
projecting  plane  by  which  Im  is  proawa4  *•  frVj  ^ 
prqfecting  plane.  But  the  reader  must  not  w"**^ , 
projecting  plaae  of  an  original  point,  wbieh  » 
pcfpondieulw  to  both  «o>oitUi»to  plaiMi^  viib 
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phHe  of  an  «ngtMl  lioa ;  tibiebi  though  neeeaaarily  per- 
pendiculsr  to  om  eonldiaata  ptene,  may  be  )>arallel,  per- 
pendicular, or  oblique  to  the  other,  according  as  the  original 
line  is  parallel,  perpendicular,  or  oblique  to  tbul  oilier  co- 
ordinate plane.  Nevertlialeas  tlie  prujeciing  plane  of  an 
orinoal  line  will  alwaya  ialcneot  that  oo-ociiu)»l»  plane,  to 
wMch  it  is  not  necedaarily  pwfWiiUcyte,  in  •  Um  wbidi  is 
(erfeodtoulMr  to  YZ. 


I0>  Besides  the  [^aa  and  elevation,  therem  tvo  other 
olementa  renrding  an  original  line  which  it  is  ncce&sary  tu 
Oomider;  the^earc  the  points  in  vhich  that  line  itself  in- 
tersccis  the  two  to  ordinate  planoii.  The  principk-s  of  pro- 
jection furnish  u.s'Miih  the  following  theorema  relating  to 
these  points,  and  to  the  pluu  and  elevation  of  the  line. 

11.  If  the  on<;inal  line  be  parallel  to  both  co-ordinate 
plaiioa,  itCU  intersect  iKilher,  and  both  its  plan  and  de- 
'Wtioii  un  fNuallel  lo  YZ.  It  ia  clear,  on  this  tuppoiUto«» 
that  the  original  line  is  itsdf  also  parallel  to  YZ. 

12.  If  the  original  line  be  perpendicular  to  one,  and 
tlierefore  para'ic!  to  the  other  co-ordinate  plane,  the  pro- 

:l lection  Li:i  Dilier  plane  will  be  parallel  to  the  original, 
and  perpendicular  to  YZ,  while  the  pnuectioa  on  the  Qrst 
will  be  a  point,  that  in  which  tbeorigiMi  fine  itsotf  lateiteets 

,1  that  eoHiidinate  pteno. 

I     IX  If  (he  originti  line  be  oblique  (o  one,  ind  yet  parallel 

to  the  other  CO  ordinate  plane,  its  projection  on  that  to  which 
the  Itne  is  not  parallel  will  be  parallel  to  YZ  ;  while  its  pro- 
jection on  the  co-ordinato  plunc,  to  which  the  original  is 
,  parallel,  will  cut  XZ  in  the  projection  of  the  point  in  which 
■>ibe  original  intersects  the  former  co  ordinate  plane. 

14.  IJ  (he  Ofiginnl  line  be  oblitiue  to  botn  eo-otdinete 
piano*,  netfher  its  plaa  nor  ^tretkm  esn  be  parallel  to  YZ ; 
tlie  plan  of  the  line  will  cut  YZ  in  the  projection  of  the 
pyiul  of  inlcrscclion  of  the  original  with  the  co-ordinate 
plane  in  which  its  elcvniion  l  >  >    while  that  elevation  will 

;«ut  YZ  in  the  projeeiion  at  the  intersection  of  the  original 
-.  with  the  plane  in  which  the  plan  lies. 

15.  It  also  follows  that  toe  pngecting  line  of  the  point 
'  in  wbioh  an  original  lino  intonoets  eillior  e»4i|daoate  plane 

c  oincides  with  the  interseolion  of  the  pcojoeliBg  ]riano  of 
that  line. 

1  G.  If  an  original  line,  oblique  to  both  co-ordinate  planes, 
lie  m  a  plane  perpendicular  tu  them  both,  its  plan  and 
'•lovation  will  both  be  perpendicular  to  YZ,  since  its  two 

Erojecting  planes  will  coincide  with  that  in  which  tlie  line 
na.  In  this  case  the  plan  and  eleration  eoold  not  fttr- 
nish  stiflicient  data  for  determining  the  original  lines, 
»ince  they  would  be  common  to  every  line,  iu  the  perpen- 
dicular plane,  which  was  not  parallul  tsi  cither  plane  of 
jfnijeciion ;  if  however  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  indefinite 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  line,  those  of  two  points  in  it.  or 
the  two  points  in  which  the  original  line  cuts  the  two  co- 
wdinato  planea,  then  the  original  line  is  determined. 

1 7.  Let  us  nest  consider  in  what  aaiiner  an  original  plane 
Djay  be  conceived  to  be  referred  to  two  co-ordinate  planet. 
It  is  clear  that  as  only  one  (1  lur  cAn  bo  drnwn  thrmijjh  a 
Siraifjbt  line  and  a  puiol,  or,  n>  inch  is  the  same  thing,  ihrougli 
the  two  legs  of  a  plane  angU;.  the  plans  and  elevations  of 
any  two  lines  through  which  the  plane  passei  will  determine 
it.  Bat  the  intenections  of  the  original  plane  with  the  two 
cr>-ordinate  planes  furnish  a  dattim  regsrding  it  of  more 
direct  appUcMftion. 
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18.  The  inteneeUoBS  of  an  originsl  plMm.  with  Iho  co* 
ordinato  planes  aro  termed  its  truee*. 

19.  The  traci-s  of  ;i  plane  on  either  co-ordinate  plane  will 
obviously  paaa  through  the  points  m  which  two  or  more 
lines  lying  in  the  original  pnuio  iDloneot  that  oo*«irdiMlo 
plane.  .  >  * 

20.  If  an  0T^[ilMl  plane  be  parallel  to  one  co-or 
plane,  iU  trace  on  the  other  will  be  parallel  to  Y  Z.-^ 

41.  If  an  original  plane  be  pcrpendieular  to  either  eo* 
ordinate  plane,  its  trace  on  the  other  will  be  perpendieul.ir 
to  YZ,  at  the  point  in  which  the  trace  on  the  first  plane 
meets  that  line;  and  the  plane  oblique  aiiyle  formed  by 
the  trace  and  YZ  wiU  be  the  tneasure  of  tliv  dihedral  anglo 
formed  by  the  original  with  the  other  co-ordinate  planes. 
If  an  criginal  plane  ho  perpendieolsr  to  a  co-ordiuate  plane^ 
its  trace  on  that  plane  will  be  the  common  projection  of  all 
Hues  in  the  original  plane,  and  will  puss  through  tto  ptO* 
jection  of  all  points  in  that  original  plane. 

If  the  orijtinal  jiliine  be  parallel  to  YZ,  its  traces  on 
the  cu'urdiitulti  pUne;>  uiil  bulb  be  parallel  to  YZ,  and 
therefore  to  each  other ;  but  in  every  other  ca&e,  if  the  ori- 
ginal be  oblique  to  botit»  or  meet  both  co-ordinate  planes, 
its  traces  on  them  must  intersect  in  a  point  of  YZ.  And 
if  the  piano  be  perpendicular  to  both  oo-ordinnio  phnw, 
both  its  traces  will  be  perpendicular  to  YZ. 

23.  If  two  orii^itKil  lines  are  |)arallei,  the  plans  of  thcue 
lines  will  bu  paxiilkl,  a»  will  also  be  lli«u- eltiVtttiotu ;  but 
the  plans  or  the  elevations  only  of  two  lines  may  be  parallel^ 
although  the  lines  themselvM  are  not  so,  the  parallelism 
of  either  the  plans  or  elevations  simply  arising  from  the 
accidental  parallelism  of  the  plan  «r  swvatkm  pnjeetiog 
planes  of  the  original  lines. 

'24.  An  analogous  theorem  applies  to  two  original  planes: 
if  these  Iw  paraitcl.  their  traces  on  both  co-oroinato  planes 
^\i!l  be  parallel;  but  if  their  traces  are  parallel  on  one 
plane  only,  it  simply  indicates  that  the  original  planes  in« 
tersect  each  other  in  a  line  parallel  to  that  co-ordinate pba*. 

a.  The  plans  of  two  lines  may  cut  one  another,  as  msy 
also  the  two  elevstions,  and  yet  the  originals  may  not  lie  in 
one  plane,  and  therefore  cannot  meet  each  other.  If  two 
original  lines  really  int»r»ec-t,  the  point*  in  which  the  plans 
and  elcuitions  cut  each  other  must  lie  in  tho  pmjoelillg 
plane  of  the  point  in  which  the  originals  meet. 

26.  The  projections  of  equal  parallel  lines  will  be  equal 
paralleh^  in  the  ratio  to  the  originals  of  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  in  which  thcee  originals  are  indined  to  tho  piano  of 
projection,  to  radius.  If  two  lines  forming  an  angle  be  pa- 
rallel to  two  others,  whether  lying  lu  the  same  or  diflerent 
planesi  the  pngeetiBne  of  oash  two  Unea  will  form  equal 
angles. 

27.  The  plane  angles,  which  are  the  projections  of  equal 
angles,  will  be  equal*  provided  the  original  angles  are  simi- 
larly placed  with  respect  to  the  traces  m  the  planes  in  which 
those  originals  lia ;  or  else  when  the  original  angles  lie  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  either  co-ordinate  plane,  and  then  the  pro- 
jected angles  must  be  equal  to  tho  origin. ils 

2d.  Hence,  since  the  projection  of  every  parallelogram  is 
a  parallelogram  (23),  the  angles  of  the  projection  corre- 
spending  to  the  s^iaoent  angles  of  the  original  figura  will 
alse  bo  complementary  to  each  other. 

29.  If  an  original  plane  and  line  be  mutuslly  perpendi. 
cular,  the  projection  of  the  line  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
trace  of  the  plane  on  each  co-ordmale  pUne.  For  ttince  the 
prujecung  plane  of  the  line  must,  on  this  supposition,  be 
perpendicular  both  to  the  original  and  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  nnd  consequently  so  to  their  common  inierseciino, 
which  common  intersection  is  the  trace  of  the  plane,  this 
projecting  plane  will  cut  the  co-ordinate  plane  in  a  lins^ 
namely  the  projectkm  of  the  original,  perpcndioolar  to  the 
trace  of  the  plane. 

.To.  If  a  lino  in  an  original  plane  be  parallel  to  a  co- 
ordinate plane,  the  pn>je<'tion  of  that  line  will  be  parallel 
to  the  truic  of  the  plane;  and  conversely,  if  the  projection 
of  a  Ime  situated  in  a  plane  be  narallel  to  the  trace  of  that 
planer  the  original  line  ia  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  plane 
in  which  that  trace  lies. 

31.  These  theorems  on  projections  would  he  usdeas  to 
the  practical  geometrician  so  long  as  the  CO*ordtnate  planes 
are  supposed  to  retain  their  relative  situation  in  space:  lo 
enable  him  to  roako  the  requisite  constructions  on  the  pro- 
jections, and  to  determine  the  unknown  magnitude^  entering 
into  the  originsl  solids  by  means  of  the  projections  of 
hnown  ones,  he  suppeeeo  the  one  co-onhnuie  piano  ti 
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rovvd  on  the  common  intenoetion  YZ  till  the  two  planer 
coincide  in  one  ami  the  same  plane  :  hy  tliis  suppn^iitnni  ilie 
relations  toYZ  of  tiic  lini«!,  points,  unci  traces,  on  tlx-  j^lane 
which  is  supposed  to  bo  turned  rmind,  reniaiii  vinalkTcd: 
whde  the  principles  on  wliirh  the  projectiuns  arc  made 
■llowof  the  corrert  interpretation  of  the  mirralatiolM which 
the  projections  of  original  points  and  lines  on  one  plane  as- 
sume with  retrard  to  the  projections  of  the  same  points  and 
lines  on  the  other  plnnc.  ^«  hen  these  two  flOH»dinmle  pbnee 
•re  supposed  to  coincide  in  one. 

32.  The  same  method  of  bringing  two  planea  into  one 
may  be  applied,  or  rather  conceived  to  be  applied,  to  the 
projecting  plaiw  of  any  original  point  or  line,  this  {projecting 

rilane  being  supposed  turned  round  on  the  projection  of  the 
ine  till  the  p.ane  coincide  with  the  co-ordinate  plane,  that 
is  ti)  say.  a  (  (instrui  tion  can  bo  made  with  the  projection  of 
a  line  founded  on  this  supposition,  by  which  a  hue  may  be 
Ibvnd  representing  the  ongiml  1in«  as  bioaght  into  the 
co-ordinate  plane;  and  by  an  amloKoui  oonstruction.  an 
original  plane  may  be  constructed  as  if  turned  mund  on  its 
trace  till  it  coincide  with  the  co  ordinate  plane, 

33.  This  jirinciplc  may  he  canied  still  farther:  thus  a 
construction  can  1h'  m;uic,  fo\iniU-d  on  the  supposition  that 
an  ori^'inal  plane  has  been  turned  round  on  its  tntersc  tion 
with  another  such  plaiM  till  thev  eoinelde,  and  this  com- 
pounded plane,  if  we  m«y  use  sack  an  eKVNMion,  has  been 
again  turned  round  on  its  trace  till  it  hai  been  brought  into 
the  common  plane  of  judjertion. 

a-l.  It  roust  hence  be  understood  that  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  projections  is  entirely  synthetical, 
that  is,  the  draughtsman,  first  drawing  a  line  to  represent 
YZ.  ptoeeedalftow  this  elmpte  assumption  to  draw  the  pro- 
jections of  certain  points  and  lines  of  a  solid,  on  which  he 
proposes  to  operate,  from  their  known,  assumed,  or  given 
relatii'ns  to  eacli  oilicT,  and  fi  nm  their  conventional  relations 
to  the  supposed  co-orduialc  plains,  which  may  in  every  case 
be  conceived  to  be  so  situated  us  to  facilitate  these  construc- 
tiona.  H»ving  thua  got  the  prcgections  of  known  or  given 
lines.  h«  proceeds  tttm  these  data  to  ascertain  tlie  absolute 
magnitudes  of  lines  and  angles  depcndinf»  on  these  piven 
ones,  by  making  the  constructions  alluded  to,  founded  on 
the  supposition  of  prujecting  lines  an<l  iiliin'  --  bi-iug  turned 
round  on  the  projections  determined  by  them,  till  they  co- 
incide with  the  co-ordinate  planes. 

94.  Ilr  ft  pUnn  he  tnmea  round  on  ill  intersection  with 
another,  a  Ime  in  the  former  will  make  the  same  angle  with 
that  iiitorsectinn,  when  the  two  planes  are  1irnuy;ht  into  one. 
that  the  line  made  with  that  intersection  when  the  planes 
were  in  situ.  The  two  lines  which  are  the  intersections  of 
the  prelecting  plane  of  a  point  (6)  with  the  co-ordinate 
^hmea  in  ilta,  whieh  lines  have  been  shown  to  he  equal  re- 
■peetively  to  the  projecting  lines  (4)  of  that  point,  will 
M  both  perpendicular  to  YZ,  and  therefore  will  coincide 
in  one  line  perpendicular  to  that  Uae  YZ,  when  the  two 
eo-ordinate  planes  coincide  in  one.  ' 

86.  The  two  co-ordinate  planes  in  situ  form  four  dihedral 
uigleib  nnd  an  original  point  may  he  situated  in  any  one  of 
litMe;  thatli  toeqr,  of  •  system  of  related  original  poims 
referred  to  those  planes,  some  one  nrmnrc  may  he  in  dif- 
ferent dihedral  angles:  it  is  essential  tlwuhc  harner  should 
kn  iw  how  to  assign  the  relative  situation  nf  the  original 
points  in  space  from  the  relative  situation  of  their  plans  and 
elevations  to  YZ. 

S7.  Let  na  diitingnlili  the  four  dihedral  angles  thus: — 


M 


I.  +  the  point  Pj>*  is  in  the  dihedral  angle  No.  1. 
3*     X  -~  ffi      „       lf.fls         It  «f 

4.  +«-y;    »  N.i« 

•  'lln  VnM.  V.ih'  •  th« line  AB,  «|,*  •  tKi  rltna  LM.  M«.'  >ifn(rv  t)ir  i>oint. 
Uw,  ot  |iliii«^h<-  pUui.  «leff*ltout.  W  Umm  of  which  m  Aji;  Aii.abi 


No.  3. 
No.  4. 


38.  Oar  IhoHt  wOl  only  admit  of  two  or  tlin«  ma-^ 

of  elementary  constructions  to  illu^tra^.  '.he  .aij*.' 


jeclioiis,  referring  to  the  theorem  on  wbickaddMij 
eonttniciion  it  Ibonded. 


Qiven  a  point  Pp  in  a  gir^n  fine  AP,  <jp,  toimtf^ 
through  P.p  prrj  endiriilar  to  the  gim  lint.' 

39.  Draw  a  line  PQ  throuub  P.  perpendkuktcuie 
of  (he  line,  for  tbtt  of  a  line  paiilM  la  lb 


plane,  and  lyine  in  the  plane  sought;  I}m(MR| 
rallel  to  YZ.  will  be  the  elevation  of  ihii  pudUl  W 
VQ.pq  meets  the  o(Mlldin«t«  plane  inQ^(llMi 
fore  will  be  a  point  in  one  trace  of  the  pnei  i>V>^ 
since  this  trace  must  be  perpendicular  Is  iheHT 
the  line.  M  n  drawn  throutjh  q  peri  cndiruljr  to? 
that  trace.  The  same  construction,  applied.  miju:.r 
dis,  to  the  other  project  ion  of  the  point,  will  fumuki 
the  horiaontal  t»o«of  the  plane  sought,  vhicii  um 
bo  drawn  IhiDngh  R  perpendicular  to  AP.  hi 
traces  that  fettndwiirinfwaeet  eacholhvinipMt 

(22).      ■  - 

Given  a  plane  LM.  M  n,  and  a  pmt  A.o.'  ki*' 

tJiroitt^h  the  joint  perpfmlieuliir  in  thtpni' 
determine  the  f»J»<  in  uhicA  ihtt  iiw  *  i** 
plane. 

40.  Throtigh  A.a  draw  lines  perpcndicolir  ts 
traces  LMn  for  the  indcniuie  projeciiunsvf  it* 
lar  sought  (29):   from  the  point  N.  in  whit^  A> 
YZ,  draw  N«  peraendicular  to  YZ  for  tb<  ic^ 
with  the  other  no-ordinate  plane  of  the  pUn-pr.;f  ■  s 
of  the  perpendicular  (9) ;  and  fromL  inwaicH. 
ML.  draw  Ll  perpendicular  to  YZ:  the  point  n» 
vation  of  the  point  in  which  the  plan-prq«f '"I  I 
the  perpendicular  cuts  the  trace  LM.  M/;  M"*" 
which  the  same  plane'cuta  the  UaceMn  L.:'«< 
n  /  is  the  elevatkia  of  the  intefiection  of  ti>f  ^  ""^  ^ 
jecting  plane  with  the  original  plane,  ' 
that  the  point  sought  must  lie  in  this  inlsnei** 
quenilv  tile  point  p,  in  which  ap  cuts nt, 'M^. . 
t  >n  ui  the  point  in  which  the  pcrpaodicakc 

given  plane. 

41.  The  plan  Pof  the  point  may  bcoblairc  J^y^ 
Pp  perpendicular  to  YZ  (35),  to  cut  Aft. 
plan  of  the  line ;  or  by  applving  the  fbrtgou^r 
mutalM  mutandis^  to  the  othar  piaiecUoai> 

To  dr  iw  a  line  through  a  givn 
posed  angle  with  u  given  itne  AB,  (A>" 

4J.  Tf  the  proposed  line  It tobe  P^^^-^^.  3.i 
lines  drawn  inn  ugh  the  pnijertions  of  IMS'^J^ 
rallel  respectively  to  those  ol  the  given  liflM'.?'' 
jeelions  o  f  the  line  sought  (23);  but  if  W 
to  be  parallel,  join  P,p  with  any  two  poW 
at  pleasure  in  the  given  Una.   ABP  *p 
plan,  and  abp  the  elevation  of  tho 
Find  the  traces,  ML,  lJi^0f!t|^  ' 

•  TMibtllMfinB«r«n 

lliua  iob-rprriM :  Qlwn  I*' 
|Mnr<l  tu  y>r  bnxiglit  InU- 
ihf  ruiTMiKimliUK  jipif 
wliich  villi  iri'ii->Fni ' 
tbi*  plaur  binoj;  r 
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iiiding  the  points  in  which  any  two  of  it*  sides  intersect 
(he  co  unliuattf  piatius        since  thsM  poiuU  must  U«  ia 

1^  imaa  nnnlMl  * 


43.  Dnvlln  perpendienlur  to  Y3^  to  eut  the  tracM  uif  • 

whae  at  pleasure  in  poiiiis  M.  n  ;  the  line  Mm,  n  is  con* 
swjuently  the  tratt-.  of  a  jilwie  Qbsumed  at  plea&ure  as 
pt-rpcMidicular  to  Imih  co-ordmale  planes  (JJ).  and  cutting 
the  given  pkn«  MLn  ma  line,  ihu  proj«cUoa<>  of  wiutlt, 
of  course,  coincide  with  the  trarci>  uf  the  plane.  The  length 
of  tbu  liiM»  or  Uw  ml  distance  between  the  pMiiU  Mr 
vhoo  in  iilu»  b  oblakMd  bj  making  mm'  in  YZ  equal  to 
rnM  :  then  the  liypothenuse  m'n  is  the  inlenaction  of  the 
gi\t3n  plane  witit  ibu  assumed  plane,  brought  into  the 
plane  of  pngaetion  by  tlat  lotatMNi  «q  mi  «f  this  •muned 
plane. 

44.  From  M  and  L,  as  centres,  with  m'n,  Ln  fur  radii  ro- 
•poetivolv,  describe  arcs  cutting  in  n'.  Join  Mn',  Ln' ;  the 
tlisngto  Iflii'  coniequenily  (32)  rtpvewnU  that  portion  of 
the  given  plane  MLn  intercepted  botwoan  tho eo-oidinato 
planes  and  the  line  Mm,  mn,  brought  into  ihe  oo-ovdinate 
plane  by  beuiL;  turned  round  rn  the  trace  MI-.  and  ')>•  llii* 
rotation,  bringniEf  the  onpinal  of  the  triangle,  P.VB.pui/, 
along  with  it.  To  draw  tin*  trianslf  as  llius  brought  into 
the  eo^ldinato  pUnes,  produce  VT&.pb  to  cut  the  two  traces 
in  D  aad  «  napMtively,  make  1>  »  qiial  to  L'',  iom  IV. 
In  the  HO*  natUter  the  Uim  o'r/,  a'b'  aro  obtained,  oooati- 
toting  the  original  triangW  u  brought  into  tho  eo«oMhntte 
plane  in  the  manner  dtiiL'ribud. 

45.  The  points  A, a.  H,6,  P.p.  lyinn  m  the  original  plane, 
will  descrilje  arcs  of  circles  dui  uig  the  rotation  of  Uiat  plane 
on  its  truce:  the  planes  of  these  circles  must  obviously  be 
]>iTpviidmular  to  the  original  plane  and  to  the  oo-ordmate 
{liane,  and  conwviMntlj  eat  the  eo-ordinate  plane  in  lines 
or  traces  perpanolBolar  to  MLt  that,  of  the  original  plane. 
Hence  it  line*  be  drawn  through  A,  B,  and  P.  perpendicular 
ta  Ml«,  they  will  pais  through  a\  V,  and  since  tlie  traces 
if  these  planes  wdi  be  the  projuctions  ot  all  lines  lying  in 
tbein.  and  therefore  of  the  circular  arcs  alluded  to  (il) 
in  which  the  points  a',  b',  and  p'  lie.  By  this  means  the 
points  a',  6',  and  p'  may  be  found,  or  verified  if  previously 
ohtuned  on  any  lUlier  principle. 

46.  DriiW  p'u'  to  make  the  proposed  angle  witho'A't;  then 
the  plan  A,  and  elevation  of  the  point  of,  in  whim  the 
proposa  l  1  ■  meets  the  given  one  in  the  given  angle,  may 
be  dtttertmned  from  a  by  the  couveri*  proceeding  to  that 
by  which  o',  6'.  and  p' were  obtained.  And  lastly,  PA, pa 
will  be.the  piyjections  of  the  line  as  required. 

47.  XbiS  roregoing  construction  might  have  been  made 
with  tll»  time  Ln  instead  of  LM ;  but  the  triangle,  when 

•  xhe  siile*  of  th«  trUof  1*  may  ncal  ll>*  ro-oril.uaie  t'ltnm  la  dUTctcnt  dihr- 
1  rsy^  _J    UMtafcK*  ii*  <Ni  couttary  ualen  of  ^  Z.  T  b*  iracn  of  aU 

P^^iSTou^SMa  MMls^  ^mmM  oa  ta.  itf  tU*  UmMrz.  or 
irS^  to  .•.«ic«H«d    M  MtMMlMl  wImo  dmUMiMwdoeM  sdail  tbtic 

A  lu  I.I1.J  ri  '  H'  1 'i:' I.  .1  i;aq  »«  Uic  i»mi>  hue  .Ik  uiD  .iJo  01  1  li-- iuin,uiie«l  tri- 
M)^l«,««  woiimmmi  iMit ihia. elmouily,  b««1  not  b*  Um  uie. 


brought  into  the  coordinate  plane  on  the  lupposition  of  the 
rolaiMn  of  the  plane  of  that  triangle  on  Lit,  would  not  eoiii« 

cidc  with  a'b'p'. 

44.  It'  a  Imo  be  coucei\ed  tu  lliuve  ;ilwa\ s  perpendicular 
to  a  co-oMluiate  plane,  and  pa»»  lluoui;ii  an  uir^Mual  curve, 
itii  intci'-section  with  the  plane  will  be  tlie  pitijci  itun  of  the 
cutve;  this  projeviion  being  the  ^eettyn  of  thu  cylindroidal 
aurfece  formed  by  the  generating  hue.  If  the  cuirve  be  eny 
other  than  a  eirofe  or  an  ellipi$e,  its  projection  ean  only  he 
practically  de»cnbcd  bv  finding  the  projceiions  of  a  suffi* 
cieiit  number  of  points  of  the  original,  from  some  known 
property  of  the  curve,  or  fmiu  tl.r  mui!c  ot'  its  yi-ucration ; 
and  the  required  projection  inusi  be  dtauii  by  hand  through 
the  points  tiiiis  determined.  It  is  obvious  that  the  projec 
tion  of  any  plane  curve  which  is  paiallel  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane  roust  be  equal  and  similar  to  the  oriciual.  But  if  the 
ori.;nrc(1  .  urve  be  a  circle,  or  an  eliiMe.  the  proje«:iing  line 
during  i;»  motion  will  s:eneratea  rignt or ohlique  cyliudriiiel 
surface,  the  ^ccI1ua  uT  uhich  by  the  eo-0(dineie  plane  UtUtt 
be  cither  a  cir<  1«3  or  uii  ellipse. 

^9.  Whatever  may  be  the  oblique  position  of  an  original 
circle  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinaic  plane,  there  munt  be 
one  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  ihut  plane;  now  the  pro* 
jecMon  of  ibie  diameter  being  equal  to  the  original,  nuet  be 
greater  than  thoae  of  all  the  other  diameters  of  the  originil 
cinlt;,  which  arc  all  neccasunly  uuliqiie  to  the  plane:  and 
^itice  ibc  projecliuii  ol  e\ ei )  diaiueler  must  be  a  diamuler 
of  the  projected  cuivc.  the  jUkijeetion  of  this  parallel  one 
must  be  the  major  axis  ut  the  ellip*^.  This  diameter  of  the 
original  elrele  parallel  to  ilie  ru  ui  dmaie  plaue  isthatwhidi 
ia  parallel  to  the  trece  of  the  plane.  The  coigugate  ezie 
of  the  ellipse  will  he  the  pri^eciion  of  that  diameter  of  the 
ori;rinal  cin  le  uti.ch  is  pejpendicular  10  the  fimncr*  or  to 

the  truce  oC  lii»<  plane. 

5D.  The  projtvliou  of  a  spheie  on  u  co-ordinate  plane  niusi 
be  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  as  the  sphere,  thui  circle  being 
the  piojiciion  of  that  great  oirde  of  the  Mhdwhidi  ie  peiair 
lei  to  the  oo-erdinate  niane. 

SI.  In  the  appiiationi  of  pnetieal  geometry  to  the  arte, 
the  object  is  either  tu  delineate  the  forms  to  wliich  niateiials 
are  to  Lie  reduced,  or  to  guide  workmen  in  making  and  put- 
ting togeUier  machinery;  etr,  in  the  eonatroetion  of  edilkee 
of  evei^  deacriptioo. 

^2.  Owii^  to  the  eymmetry  of  the  machines  or  ediflcee* 
the  forma  noit  oemvonly  nqnired  to  be  deltneeted  ofO 
reducible  to  aeriee  of  reetangtuar  geomeirieal  aelids,  the 
plane^  of  which  aie  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
hori/.on.  I'liu  plans,  elevations,  sections,  profiles,  &c.,  fur- 
niched  to  the  wurkmaii  by  the  drauglitsnian,  aio  the  prvjcc- 
lious  ou  ieeiaiigular  oo-urdiuaie  plane*,  iu>uuiud  to  be 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  machines  or  ediflces,  made  to 
a  reduced  scale;  the  plan  being  auch  a  projection,  made 
on  a  horizontal  plane;  and  the  elevation  on  a  vertical  plane. 
When  the  building  or  engine  iaauppoaed  to  be  laiil  open,  by 
being  cut  by  a  plane,  so  as  to  show  its  inierior,  the  ptojeo- 
tion  made  on  this  sup]>i)sitiuii  is  teniu'rl  a  scCtMn,  o;  pruiile. 

63.  It  i»  obvious,  fium  iheMi  ii»>uniiittui)H,  that  the  vanuus 
phine  rectilinear,  or  mixed,  figures  which  are  produced  liy 
the  intenectiuDs  or  boundaries  of  (he  various  aurboes  of  the 
original  objeota,  are  represented  on  the  drattghtaman't 
plans,  &c.  by  figures  aimdar  to  the  ori^nel  ionne;  end  ibiU 
those  plane  tturftices  of  the  original  object  which  are  Tarii- 
cal  to  the  horizon  appear  only  as  ri^hl  lines  on  a  pl.m, 
bounding  the  figures  which  are  the  repie!>ejitalivt.t  i^t  ori- 
ginal planes  parallel  to  tlie  horizon;  and,  conversely,  theke 
la»l*menilun<Ml  surfaces  arc  re>pre>>ented  by  lines  in  the 
elevations,  while  the  vertical  plane  figures  of  the  original 
are  projected  into  eimilar  plane  fl^uiee  on  iheae  elevaiione 
or  piofiles. 

54.  Hence  two,  at  least,  and  coiniii  '  I-,  three,  such  pro- 
jections, uii  rectangular  co  ordinate  planes,  arc  requisite  to 
convcv  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  an  ori<;iiial  ol>3ect;  but  since 
these  forms  of  the  original  are  represented  of  their  true 
dimensions  and  proportions,  such  projections  are  sufficient, 
and  indispensable,  as  guidea  to  the  meebaqict  who  are  10 
construct  or  put  together  the  ediAoe  or  DRchine. 

55.  The  principles  of  project  ton  enable  us,  as  far  as  regaidi 
the  rectangular  parallclopiiKd,  the  aolid  of  most  frequent 
occurrence,  to  combine  llie  two  purposes  fur  wl;  li  m.  h 
projections  uie  employed;  that  is,  to  coiivej,  by  one  image 
or  figure,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  |>ositiou  of  the 
parallel  and  vertical  jdaoee  of  an  original  object,  reduciblo 
10  this  finrni,  and  at  the  tune  tine  to  preaerre  one  eenatan' 
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aii«l  correct  ^it»pMrli«n  between  the  magnitudes  of  tli»  eri- 
giual  Bod  of  lU  rapntentalive.* 
AS.  It  has  been  shown  (26,  27)  that  the  jirojeftions  of 

ilefinitc  right  lines,  inclined  in  equal  un^\eb  to  the  co m- 
dinalc  plane,  will  he  in  a  constant  proporiiun  to  the  origi- 
nals ;  if  therefore  the  tliree  plane  right  angles  forming  a 
solid  angle  of  a  rectangular  parallolopiped  be  inclined  in 
cqusl  dihedral  angles  to  the  co-ordinote  plane,  all  lines 
puallel  to  the  Uuee  edge«  of  that  solid  angle  will  be  pro- 
jected into  lines  bearing  one  eonatant  ratio  to  the  originals, 
and  forming  with  each  other  fqiml  an^'k-s,  which  arc  the 
projeolion-i  of  the  right  one*  fui  iiicil  hy  ihe  original  hne*. 

'i7.  'J'hus,  for  exiiuijile,  if  the  co-mluuUc-  plane  he  a»- 
suiiuJ  perpendicular  to  the  diaggnal  of  a  cube,  the  projec- 
tions of  the  three  edges  iiiccting  io  cither  end  of  that  dia- 
goual  will  fb.m  angle*  of  liu"  with  each  elbsr,  and  the 
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three  projections  of  the  edges  nt  one  extremity  will,  respec* 
tivdy,  hisert  the  eciual  anijle*  formed  bf  those  of  the  edgen 
at  tiie  other  extremity ;  while  the  lines  joining  the  ends  of 
the-ie  sia  eqnol  mdii,  which  lines  mast  obviously  form  a 
regular  hesogOD*  vUl  be  the  pn^eetions  of  the  remaining 
•ogea  of  the  aolid.  Kaeh  ihee  of  the  cube  is  projected  into 
an  equilatml  rhotnhuH,  as  ACBF,  BCDC,  ACDK,  RFCfJ. 

the  sidea  of  w  Inch  form  an'^les  respectively  ol  120"  and 
of  60°  each.  If  the  side  of  the  cube  he  unity,  the  equal  pro- 
jections of  those  sides  will  be -Sir>5,  which  is  equal  to  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  at  which  the  originals  are  inclined  to 
the  co-ordinate  plane.  The  or^ool  diogoiwls  of  the  three 
ttcc»,  AB,  BD,  DA,  are  obvborij,  from  the  symmetry  and 
position  of  the  st^id.  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate'p!aiio  ;  tbdr 
pmjections  ore  therefore  equal  to  those  ongmalM,  or  ate 
oach  cf|unl  to  ^2—1  il  l.'  ...  If  an  original  solid  be  made 
up  of  rectangular  parullelopipeds,  having  their  faces  mutu- 
ally parallel,  and  the  co-ordinate,  or  plane  of  projection,  be 
assumed  as  equally  inclined  to  the  tona  ftooa  forming  any 
of  the  solid  angles,  the  projectiona  «f  all  lis  edgea.  and  of 
all  lines  parallel  to  them,  would  be  in  the  constant  ratio  to 
we  originals  of  •8164 !  1 ;  the  dimensions,  consequently,  of 
those  originnls,  as  measured  in  tho  directions  of  lines  which 
would  be  isoruetrit  ally  projected,  may  be  set  off  from  any 
scale  along  the  isometric  projections  of  any  lines  parallel  to 
the  edges  of  the  original  solids,  and  a  figure  or  imi^  of  the 
original  eonatructed  which  would  show  the  three  priociptU 
aeries  of  planes  of  whioh  that  ongiaol  was  composed. 

S8.  The  projeotiona  of  all  eirdea  equally  inclined  to  the 
oe-ordinate  plane  will  bo  similar  ellip.scs  ;  the  axes  uf  these 
ellipses,  when  representing;  circles  lyinsj  in  planes  parallel 
to  the  fact  s  of  a  cube  equally  inclined  to  the  co-ordinate 
plane,  will  be  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  diat^na|s  of 

linar 
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the 

 ."J  projection  of  a  circle  will  he  of  scr\  ice  to 

the  praetical  draughUman.  Construct  a  rifilu  angled  inani^le 
the  ba-«e  and  perpendicular  of  which  are  in  the  ratio  uf  the 
side  to  thedia^jonal  of  a  square,  or  as  I  :  1-4142.  Set  off 
the  length  of  the  i-sometric  projection  of  the  circumscribing 
square  of  any  original  circle  along  the  aide  of  this  tnangle, 
from  the  acute  angle,  and  draw  a  line  parallel  to  theother 
awe  from  the  point  thus  marked  off;  this  parallel,  and  the 
aegmentoftbe  hypothenuse  cut  off  by  it,  will  be  the  minor 
and  inajor  axes  ul  llie  ellijise.  Smce  the  major  axis  ol  ilic 
elliptic  projection  of  a  circle  is  always  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  that  circle  (49),  the  major  axis  of  the  isometricol  pro- 
jection of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  side  of  the  eireumacrib- 
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lOK  square.   Heneo  the  axes  of  the  eUipse  iwd  ibt 
the  circum.scrihin!r  sqUN^vhaaiMmotlinllrmit^ia 

as  V3:  VI  ;  Vj.  i  r»w^m 

i'J.  The  projecting  lines  and  planes  are  assumed  ptrpca. 
dicular  to  the  rectangular  co-oiduiate  pUoaii  sia^  te&» 
litata  the  coaatruetwn;  bat  it  is  obTiooa  tint  lutn  tal 
figures  may  be  projected  on  a  plane  by  parallel  |jri)j«i.D(; 
lines,  making  any  angle  with  the  plane  of  projection;  tudi 
prr.jcctiuns  are  termed  oblique,  but  as  they  are  but  wldjn 
employed,  wo  shall  only  here  give  two  general  ihiomu 
relating  to  them  ;  since  we  shall  have  occasioo  to  icnr  to 
this  subject  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  Tbeotiluin 
projection  of  a  straight  Une,  figure,  or  corre.  lyinislulir 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  phine,  will'  be  sibdIv 
and  equal  to  theori^rjnal ;  and  the  oblique  projcctitni 
parallel  right  lines  will  he  parallels. 

GO.  The  oblique  projection  of  a  sphere  must  b«  in  eUi{«, 
for  the  parallel  projecting  lines  which  are  tangential  talb 
apberical  surface  must  always  form  a  right  c]fliad«t,ik 
oulique  section  of  which  must  be  an  ellipie.  Tbs  nijt 
•xU  of  this  ellipao  will  be  the  intanwtiaii  mih  tht  » 
ordinate  plane  of  one  perpcndieulor  to  it,  nd  |mi| 

tbraogh  the  oblique  pnjectmf;  line  of  llu'  ctniiaifftl 
sphere.  Tins  mnj^r  axis  w  ill  consequently  pa«  toajl 
the  perpcndiriilur,  or  ordinary  projection  uf  the  ceiure  i 
the  sphere.  The  roniugiste  axis  must  clearly  be  eijul  u 
the  diameter  of  the  qmani. 

61.  We  must  now  proceed  to  show  how,  by  t  nudifaa- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  projection,  au  image  of  sn  okjet; 
or  a  pictorial  outline  of  it,  may  be  oblameil,  uhtcbiill 
convey  an  idea  of  the  orijiinal,  just  a.s  the  nutl.ne  parlrutiif 
an  absent  person  conveys  to  the  spectator  an  ijieaaflbjp- 
pcarance.  It  is  however  only  to  buildiuKi,  eseioa,  ai- 
chines,  &c.,  consisting  of  strictly  geometiitll  wm  ihl 
this  modified  projection  ran  be  applied;  siaatr*^  ' 
tiona  by  which  these  projectiona  areobtaii  * 
geometrical  as  those  by  which  we  oblaiB' 
such  olnects  on  co- ordinate  planes. 

C2.  Each  point  on  the  .surface  of  an  object  is»eeiiiBli» 
direction  of  a  straight  line,*  supposed  to  lie  drawn  fromtlirf 
point  to  the  eye,  and  representing  the  reflected  ray  of  bf!* 
by  which  that  point  is  rendered  visible.  The  liji  fna 
every  point  of  that  surflMO  will  obviously  finrn  a  geooetral 
solid  pyramid,  the  surface  of  which  will  be  roaip««d  «f 
those  rays  which,  touching  the  object,  might  be MffoeJ 
prolniiKi'il  in  the  same  straight  direction  beyotvd  it,  »itk»<i< 
]iene(iaiin^'  its  surface.  But  when  considering  lh« "''O'*' 
of  outline  alone,  we  need  only  regard  such  of  the  inift-»l 
rays  of  the  pyramid  as  prooaed  from  luMO  en  the  laAtt  i 
the  objeet,  pradneed  Iqr  thnintaMMtkniof  p(irtiooiefti|^ 
surface  not  flontiniious;  and  firom  our  limitation  of  a* 
class  of  objeeta,  anch  lines  must  be  either  strai|bt,  orw* 
geometrical  curves;  resulting  from  the  mutual  iot*"'''' 
of  planes  and  curved  surfaces  with  each  other. 

63.  The  general  pyramid  of  rays  will  therefore  be  in«i» 
up  of  a  seriea  of  otherik  having  one  common  vertex, 
their  seveml  boM  tho porinolnr  of  nportiMi  efiwrfW 
surfkoei. 

64.  If  we  imagine  these  pyramids  of  nyn  cut  by  apbK 
the  common  section  will  oUvioufly  b*-  an  outlin*'  uf  tklW" 
ject  as  it  would  present  itself  to  an  eye  placed  at  iheiW** 
each  line  and  point  of  the  section  coincidhlg-Wlh*^*^ 
responding  line  and  point  of  the  original 

65.  As  long  as  the  object  and  the  spectator's  ere  rfi»i> 
the  aame  telattvo  poiitien.  it  ia  immntenal  inwkot  dind*' 
or  at  what  diatanoe  the  plane  euta  the  pyramids  of  wfiij 
the  lines  and  points  pnxluced  at  each  position  of  the  pj* 
must  necessarily  coincide  with  the  onsinuls  whcnTii*™ 
from  the  vertex;  altliouuh  the  outlines  on  the  plam' 
vary  fur  each  of  its  positions.  But  each  of  these  difere*' 
outlines  would  suggest  to  the  mind  the  same  oripn*! 
bination  of  form*,  provided  it  be  viewed  from  the  true  wtW, 
and  caniMl  be  a  oorreet  representation  or  image  of  thi<r 
ject,  if  viewed  from  any  other  point  t  . 

66.  When  we  revert  to  the  connection  between  tbu*** 

•  We  WfA  h»r<li\  a.liidr  li>  tlio  modltmlio*  of  tbb  ••wrt»i« 
(•fMiiry  IjT  llir  •■(fi.rii  of  jini j«i>lirric  r^fmrtioii.    Il  i,  «Tiil»BI  '^".'■•'^ 
•jf  u>ij.-i.t«  uliitli  c  .Tu  l.i'  irrn  !■)  llii-r\r  al  tin.-  tiio*  an?  io  ■o»«J  jjrj?^ 
by  ihfM  cffeeu,  whirh  res*  Uirnrtbr*  be  iwslactml  in  tntiH  •"TTi.. 

nswhaiiMwiii  My  wMeli^iBliiiHiMsnMse^Nis 
tfalsiMlMffsar  ■  teiUMBt,  whMi.  •\mm  «I««n4  A«a*  swuia  *^J^ 
Tirr^ritM  a  n.tiinil  npiwimoer.   T>iit  liUi.irteil  Irajpe  i«  ■»  «'rrtvt 
jiyramul  uf  nyi  •ii|>pi>uM  In  prorFr'l  'mit.  ili.-.  ImiMiug  to  ih.- 
"S"*  """SSlYi?*"  '•••^ft'*  amotj*  \lm»t^ 
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jeft  und  tlMiwinp.  jn  the  eommor  jr^ryrtatinn  of  thuwrm!, 
we  nlmll  jxiiiit  out  the  precaiUii>i>s  thai  rrni^t  he  lakt-Ji  by 
the  draughtsman,  wln  ii  apply  mi;  the  priiiriplos  of  projec- 
tion to  the  pictorial  delineation  uf  objoet<^,  to  prevent  his 
drawing  from  appearing  dwlorted  when  viewed  indiflerently 
Oram  otbsr  tbaa  Um  cornet  point,  which  it  must  iiwviubljr 
1»  on  mut  toeuiotuu  But  Rt  prment,  dismtttinr  all  con- 
siilcralions  oflijjht,  visiofii  SOd  art,  we  sliall  proceca  to  treat 
llm  branch  of  the  subject  of  prqjeclions,  termt^d  perspec- 
tife.  in  a  purely  geometrical  manner. 

67.  Inatetd  of  th«  aimple  eteoieiits  aIod^  which  entered 
into  the  oonetiuetloni  Ibr  deteraining  line*  md  points,  re* 
fcrred  lo  a  co-ordinate  plane,  by  parallel  line*  perpendicular 
lo  thai  plane,  we  have  iu  perspective  projection  the  addi- 
tional elements  of  the  convcrc^cnre  of  the  projcclinK  lint-*, 
or  rays,  iatenectins  the  piano  at  ihffercnt  an^:le8,  depend- 
ing conjointly  on  tne  diatanco  of  their  poiiu  of  convergence 
from  the  ori|;iael  liaee,  and  (kom  the  plane.  Tbia  variation 
in  theconditiont  neeenitatee  adifl^renteoone  ofproeeedinp : 
in  llie  former  kind  of  piojertion  the  object  of  our  conatruc- 
t  oiH  was  to  determine  magiiitudea;  in  that  we  areabout  to 

itsifkr,  our  object  w  t»4eUn«te  apparent  ami  notnal 
form. 

6t.  The  IbHowing definitions  are  liere  given  to  avoid  unnc- 
'^''•itiary  repetitions.  The  plane,  on  which  the  projection  is 

ipposed  to  be  formed,  and  which  is  represented  by  the 
(h  uviiif,'  board  or  paper  on  which  the  construciuins  are 
niaiJe,  u  ill  always  he  termed  Ifie  plane  (\f  the  picturr. 

69.  The  point  of  convergence  of  the  rayt,  or  trrojecUng 
hnet,  or  the  vertex  of  the  pjnamids  of  rajrs,  wHi  be  desig- 
nated as  Ike  veriex. 

"0.  The  centre  the  jiicture  is  the  point  in  whiVh  nline. 
fhrouqh  Ihe  vertex,  ]ierpcndtcular  lo  the  pUiiie  of  the  pic- 
ture, mcels  that  pbiie;  and  the  length  of  this  pcrpen- 
dirular.  from  tite  vertex  to  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  the 
ditlance  (\f  the  picture  or  verier:  tbistorm  wdl  aUo  be  ap- 
plied lo  tbe  line  itarif  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it. 

71.  Tbe  ver^ral  planr  is  one  parsing  tbrongb  tbe  vertex, 
parallel  to  Iho  plan*  oftbo  pictan^ 


72.  I^t  XYZ  .  .  .  and  UTES,  in  the  figure,  ho  the  pbnc 
it  the  picture  and  the  vertical  plane;  V  in  the  latter  hem}; 
he  vtrtcx.  Let  BR"  be  any  straight  lino  taken  an  an  cle- 
ViMllary  original  object:  tbe  rays  from  every  point  in  BB" 
rill  Tie  in  one  plane,  the  intersection,  h'  ft",  of  wbicb  with 
lie  plaiio  of  the  pii'ture  will  he  the  iii(kTmite  per>pee:ive 
jrojeclion  or  tmage  of  BB"  :  the  projecting  plane  ('Ji  pnss- 
ng  through  any  original  lineBB  and  the  vertex  will  n\<') 
ntersect  Uie  vertical  plane  in  a  line  YD,  parallel  to  b'b". 
ITD  is  M«  ditreeferof  the  oriKinal  line. 

7.1.  If  the  original  line  BB"  were  parnllel  (o  the  plane  of 
hv  picture,  and  tliereforo  alio  to  the  vertical  plane,  its  iii- 
Irfltiite  iinniji*  mvl  'hveelor would  bo  pnniUelto  the  orisiiuil 
mo.    But  if  BB"  be  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture  : 
nd  vci  ti<  al  plane,  it  must  intersect  them  both. 

74.  Tbe  point  A.  in  wbicb  any  original  line  cuts  tbe  idane 
if  tb0  pioturo.  ia  termed  its  iml$rmrtit$jf  point ;  and  I>.  in 
rhirh  it  cuts  the  verticBl  pl«iia^  it  (enood  Uw  tMiamfoint 
>f  that  original  line. 


'  7.1.  Tf  a  line  VP  he  snpp-  rt!  to  pnns  through  the  TertSDIa 
parallel  tu  any  uri^;ii>ut  l.a^j  IjJi",  it  w»ll  cut  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  if  ilie  tni},Mii.il  line  itself  be  not  parallel  to  that 
plane.  This  hne  VP  is  termed  the  radial  of  BB and  tbe 
point  P,  in  which  this  radial  cuts  the  plane  of  tbe  pietiue. 
M  Me  wmthing  point  of  the  original  Ijjte, 

79.  If  any  original  line  pa«s  throogfa  tbe  vertex,  its  radial 
will  coincide  with  it,  and  the  point  in  which  such  aline 
cuts  the  plane  of  llic  pirtuie  will  not  only  be  its  common 
intersect iiifj  and  vnnishing  points,  but  alno  the  common 
image  of  all  points  in  the  original  line,  and  consequently  of 

,  tbe  entire  line  itself. 

77.  It  follows  from  these  theorems  that  the  original 
line,  its  director,  its  radial,  and  its  ima^e,  all  he  m  its  pro- 
jecting plane,  and  therefore  its  imas^e  niu>t  pa>s  ihrou^h  its 
intersecting  and  vanishing  points ;  while  lU  director  must 
pass  tbrou^  its  station  point :  and  that  these  four  lines  ' 
must  form  a  peiallelogramt  unless  tbe  original  line  be  pa- 
rallel to  tbe  plane  of  the  picture;  in  wbicb  ease  tbe  director 
and  radial  will  coincide  in  one  line,  lying  in  the  veitieal 
plane,  parallel  hulh  to  the  original  and  to  its  image. 

78.  Let  us  now  consider  the  projection  or  image  of  any 
point  B  in  an  original  line  BB' ,  and  tbe  situation  of  that 
image  ui  the  indeAuiteone  of  the  line^  aeooiding  to  the 
poeition  of  tbe  point  B. 

If  B  be  at  A,  the  intersecting  point  of  BB"  (74);  B 
and  its  itnaf,'e  b*  will  coincide.  It  B  lie  in  that  part  of  AB 
which  ih  uii  the  contrary  side  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  to 
that  on  which  the  vertex  is  situated,  it«  image  b  will  lie  be- 
tween tbe  intersecting  and  vaotsbing  poinlib  A,  P»  of  the 
line:  and  if  B  be  supposed  to  reoede  flurtherand  fbrtber 
from  the  former,  tlie  nearer  lo  the  latter  will  its  image  ap- 
proach; !>o  tliat  the  vanikhing  pouit  is  the  limit  of  the  suo- 
cessivo  imat;es  of  pointy  farther  and  farther  distant  fnna 
the  vertex,  ur  it  tuay  be  considered  as  the  image  of  an  in- 
finitely distant  point  in  the  original  line. 

?9.  If  the  point  fi'  be  situated  between  the  intoneoting 
and  statlra  points  of  tbe  line,  its  image  if  will  be  on  the 
contrary  side  of  the  intersccnivr  pi  i  t  to  that  on  which  the 
vanishing  point  P  is  situated  ;  and  it  K  he  tlte  statiuu  {>ouit 
D  of  the  original  line,  it  can  have  no  image,  or  its  image 
may  be  considered  at  an  infiutte  distance  from  tbe  vanish* 
ing  point  in  either  direction. 

80.  If  the  point  B"  lie  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  vertical 
plane  to  that  on  which  the  plane  of  the  picture  is  situated, 
ItSimage^"  lie  on  the  cxhhkh^  ii  io  of  the  vaniiiiiing 
point  to  (hat  on  which  tite  uueriieciuig  point  is  situated ; 
and.  aa  before,  tbe  vantthing  point  may  be  considered  aa 
the  limit  of  the  ima|Ba  in  this  direction;  er  «•  tbe  image 
of  a  point  in  the  orimnal  line  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  station  point  in  either  direction. 

81.  Let  two  or  mure  original  lines  bo  conceived  as  lying 
in  an  ori'/iiial  plane  YZ,  ami  sup|)osc  a  plane  \V,  which 
Will  be  tei  ined  ihe  vam$hing  plane  uf  the  original  one,  tO 
pass  throu'.<h  the  vertex  parallel  to  that  original  plenei. 
Tbe  linaaYZtDB,  in  which  an  original  plane  cuu  the  plane 
of  the  pieture  and  the  vertical  plane,  are  ealled  the  int^- 
tecting  and  station  line*,  respectively,  of  that  piano;  and 
the  lines  WP.TVT.  in  whteii  the  vanishing  plane  outs  tbe 
same  two  planes,  are  called  the  vwitkimg  Stit  M»A  jmuUel 
of  tht  vertex  to  that  original  plane. 

82.  Tbe  intersecting,  station,  uid  vamfshing  tinea,  and 
the  parallel  of  the  vertex,  are  all  parallel  (o  each  other,  these 
four  lines  being  the  mutual  intersections  uf  two  parallel 
planes  by  two  other  paniUel  planes, 

83.  The  intersecting  and  station  points  (74)  of  any 
original  lines,  lying  in  one  plane,  are  poinu  in  the  inter- 
secting  and  station  line*  of  that jplane:  ud  tbe  vanishing 
points  of  tbe  same  orisinal  lines  fie  in  tbe  vanishing  line  of 
that  pt;ine  :  fr-r  the  ladials  of  the  originals  must  lie  in  the 
vanisliiiiL:  plane  uf  that  in  which  the  original  lines  lie:  and 
these  radials  inugt  form  with  each  oilier,  and  with  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  vertex,  angles  respectiv«]y  equal  to  those  which 
the  original  lines  form  wMi  each  other  and  with  the  inter* 
aectingor station  lines. 

84.  The  vanishing  line  and  parallel  of  the  vertex  to  any 
]dane  will  be  those  also  of  nil  planes  v*halcver  which  are 
parallel  to  the  tirst:  and  the  radial  and  vanishing  point 
of  an  ongmal  line  will  be  those  also  of  all  lines  panlid  IB 
the  first,  whether  they  he  in  one  plaoe^  or  in  diffennt  one*. 


*  vVr  .Imll  riiniliiiir  tn  i'ni]''n^  tli«  «ama  MOSVaSldeal  wMhe  M  hBkf% 
i;  ..11 II.-  all  u( filial  pmni  nil. I  line  bjr  ca|>ital  WlMl^  wk  Ikdl  tMSN 
(mall,  U)U*  a  »  ii  tu  'maf  o(  A II,  kwt  wo«. 
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85.  The  perspective  piojections.  or  image*,  of  number 
of  original  imrallel  lines,  wHlbe  either  parellel  tinea,  rarallel 

to  the  originals  (73),  or  will  be  Ittif'*  passiii;»  tnrough 
the  respective  in(ci-scclinj:j  points  of  tliosc  originals  (77), 
and  lhrouc;h  their  common  vanishing  jtoint  ;  and  the 
poinu  in  which  the  indefinite  images  of  origuial  liue^  not 
parallel,  cut  one  anotlm,  will  be  thoce  of  the  points  in 
which  the  originals  etit  one  eiuther. 

86.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  image  of  a  line  is  parallel 
^    to  that  line's  director;  if  therefore  two  or  more  lines  have  a 

oonimou  station  point,  and,  consequently,  a  common  di- 
nctor,  or  if  the  station  points  of  two  or  more  lines  He  in 
one  director,  the  imagea  of  those  lines  in  either  case  will  be 
parallel  Unas ;  vai  in  Iheae  eases  only  can  original  lines,  not 
pmUd,  have  parallel  imapres. 

87.  The  ratios  which  exist  between  tlie  definitive  images 
and  tlic  oiiijinal  segments  of  lines  are  easily  deducibic, 
either  geu  metrically  or  analytically;  but  us  these  theorems 
do  nut  imd  to  rules  of  flmiuent  practical  utility,  we  I'ui  bear, 
with  900  or  two  eieeittioaiL  enteriiig  into  thenu  Let  B"B 
represent  a  finite  portion  or  an  driginal  line,  bisected  bv  the 
Mint  B'.  then  the  rays  VB",  VB'.  VB.  and  the  radial  VP  of 
B"B.  will  be  liarinonieal  lines;  the  definite imu^e  of  the  ori- 
ginal line  will  consequently  be  harmonically  divided  by  the 
images  i/,b,  of  B'  and  B.  and  bv  tb^  varaishing  point  P. 
ConTersely  If  any  segraent  of  on  indefinite  image  of  a  line 

be  bisected  by  a  iwint,  the  segment  of  the  oi  ii,n;ial  line  be- 
tween i;s  slation  point  and  the  original  of  (he  iuia>ie  farthest 
from  li>,u  station  jinint  will  be  harmonically  divuleil  by  the 
originals  of  the  otiier  two  points.  If  the  point  which 
bisects  a  finite  line  AB  be  the  station  point  of  that  line, 
the  image  of  AB  will  be  hisaet«d  by  the  Vanishing 
point  P. 

88.  If  Mi  original  finite  line  AB  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  its  imat^eu^  will  be  to  AB  in  the  ratio  of 
the  dittance  uf  the  ptclure  (70)  to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  the  plaoe^  parallel  to  the  picture  in  which  AB  lies 
fton  the  vertex ;  am  if  AB  be  divided  by  a  point  D  in  any 
ratio,  the  iiflag6  (tb  will  he  divided  by  d,  that  of  D  in  the 
same  ratio. 

89  If  an  original  plane  figure  be  jiarallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  picture,  the  image  of  ilial  Qj^^utv  will  be  similar  to  the 
original  :  its  Periphery  will  be  to  that  of  the  original,  in  the 
latM  of  the  aittanee  of  the  picture  to  the  perpendicidsr  dis- 
tance of  the  plane  of  the  original  flp^ure  from  the  vertex: 
and  the  area  of  the  image  \v;!l  be  to  that  of  the  original,  as 
the  squares  of  these  lines.  If  therefore  the  distance  uf  the 
picture  be  euual  to  that  of  the  oriifinal  parallel  plane  from 
the  vertex,  toe  image  of  tin  original  figure  in  that  plane  will 
be  equal,  as  well  as  sitnilar.  to  the  original :  this  may  occur 
if  the  original  plane  coincide  willi  that  of  the  jiic'-ure,  or  if 
the  v«;rtex  be  at  equal  diataiiee't  fruiu  botii,  and  he  between 
them  ;  m-  if  tlu'  vertex  be  infinitely  and  therefore  equnlly 
diklant  from  both  on  tite  same  side.* 

90.  If  an  original  plane,  or  planes,  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture^  their  vanishing  plane  will  coincide 
with  the  vertical  plane :  no  such  planes  can  therefore  have 
any  vanishing  line. 

91.  if  an  original  plane,  or  planes,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
]dane  of  the  picture,  their  vanishing  plane  will  pass  through 
the  distance  of  the  picture  (70);  consequently  thevaoieb- 
ing  line  of  such  plane,  or  planes,  will  pass  through  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

92.  If  an  original  plane  pa>s  through  the  vertex,  its 
vanl^hlu^  plane  will  coincide  wiiii  it ;  the  intersecting  and 
vauuihuig  lines  wdl  therefore  coincide  iu  one,  as  will  aUo 
the  statioa  lines,  and  parallel  of  the  vertex ;  and  the  images 
Ottm  lines  and  plane  Agur«b  in  such  an  original  plane,  will 
coincide  in  one  linsb  that  in  which  the  plane  itself  cuts  the 
plane  of  the  pictunSi 

93.  The  vanishing  planes  of  two  original  planes  will  form 
the  same  dihedral  angle  that  the  original  ulanes  form  with 
each  other,  and  the  hue  in  which  Um  vanuhing  planes  in- 
ternet will  pass  through  the  vertex  and  be  parallel  to  that 
in  which  the  original  planes  intersect  each  other;  it  will, 
therefore,  be  the  ladial  of  ilii^  latter  named  inteiseclioii. 
The  intei'.ectwn  of  ilie  two  vanishing  planes,  or  this  radial, 
will  cut  the  plane  of  the  picture  in  the  vanishing  point  of 

*  From  Ui(»  IbMmra  Um  ccIbUoh  between  pertptsHiv*  piujeclioa.  uid  pro- 
Mction  oo  m  co-oriin*u  pUoa  by  |wMtM  iiaes.  «hlier  pMMwUoilw  «r  «!>• 
l«iuc  lu  ilua  |il«ae.  *Ut  be  ml  ooee  parvrnVMl:  the  laUrr  (iciuir  the  HmU  of 

'  '    -  '  '       '      '  oflhr  r. 


the  intersections  of  the  original  plants,  vbieh  ns^i^. 
point  will  obvibusly  be  the  mterseetion  of  th*  tvo  luiibl 
lines  determined  by  the  two  vanishing  planes. 

94.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  line  m  which  tia^i. 
ginal  planes  cut  one  another  will  have  for  itsngiAb 
point  that  in  which  the  two  vanishing  Uses  of  the  ok^ 
planes  cut  eteh  other,  and  that  the  interMCtingpoiMtftie 
common  intersection  of  two  original  pluies  will  be  '.U 
in  which  the  intersecting  lines  of  those  pUnn  cm 
other. 

95.  Kvcry  vanishing  plane  i»  supposed  tobaveaDOtaSn 
one,  perpendicular  both  to  it  and  to  the  plane  of  tht  ptt)( 
and  therefore  passing  through  the  distance  of  the  pirtuit 
tM^  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  will  cat  the  plane  of  the  pr 

turo  in  an  avriHari/  fttriishttif;  linf  periH;ndicu!»:  ts  4/ 
priucijiul  one,  and  pa'-sing  through  iti  Cfnirf,  nod iki^- 
peiidiculai-  to  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  origisil  f'r^ 
The  line  in  which  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plut«  cn4i 
principal  vanishing  plane  is  termed  tbepnnerpi/  nUi 
the  origitial  plane,  or  planes,  to  which  the  Tiuiihiii^ 
pertains.  Tliis  principal  radial  is  obviously  perpfni;^ 
to  the  principal  vanishing  line,  and  meets  it  m  Aiu^R, 
which  will  consequently  be  the  vonislung  point  oi  lUlos 
in  the  original  plues  perpendindar  to  ttdr  inlMMif ; 


JJl^pempCTlii.- \mig',  a.»  the  v<-rt#»  ol  lU.-  r.M.v.-rtin'  my.  m.iy  1...  „ip,««.a  Ui 
MeoOM  UcuP  .■:i.i'i:iure  ili.'.ul  froai  ti.f  u:.„iu  I;  ,1  till-  fxrru'i  lu  is  br  con- 
MdaniM  A  lienjwcuva  pciqecUau,  Uie  v«n«i.  Uciu^  ml  on  uilLaU*  duuac* 


96.  The  principal  radbdwill  fbrm,  with  the disiu((/!Sr 

picture  and  with  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line,  iiig'.r- > 
respectively  to  the  complement  of  the  angle,  aod  tuik<u^ 
i  t >el  f,  w luck  the  origiiwl  pUnes  make  wih  tin  ibseifli 

picture. 

97.  The  auxilittrtf  radial  ot  any  vanishiog  phmiitt 

lying  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and  perpenliiuii 
the  principal  radial ;  this  auxiliary  radial  is  tbalofi!rjs 
perpendicular  to  the  original  planes,  the  comnwnn  t^ 
point  of  which  is  the  point  in  which  the  auxiliin  ni*. 
meets  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line.  This  auxilivytuiU 
point  is  the  iman,  9t  pniiaetion  of  the  poiau  ia  iliili 
auxiltaryrsfHal  mterseets  all  the  original  planatsrtikit 
principal  vanishing  plane  is  common. 

98.  The  auxiliary  vanishing  plane.  Lemj;  purrpe.-i.- 
to  the  original  planes,  as  well  as  to  the;r  vaii  >ii.ci  [ 
and  to  the  plane  uf  the  picture,  will  intersect  llMMtnp. 
planes  in  lines  perpendicular  to  their  iBtansctilf  Iwai 
parallel  to  their  principal  radial. 

99.  It  follows  from  these  definitions,  that  the  nti^ 
lines  of  all  planes'perpendicular  to  one  or  mute  (tniU'- 
ginal  planes  will  pass  through  the  auxiliary  vuuiuifpi>^ 
of  those  planes. 

IVO.  If  the  original  plane,  or  parallel  planet,  be  Rf^ 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  Uie  picture,  their  principal  nu>^ 
eoindJe  with  the  distance  of  the  picture.  Tbfifuri"? 
radial  w  ill  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  picture ;  »1* 
vanishing  lines  of  all  planes.  peiTJeadscular  to  theory* 
planes,  will  be  parallel  to  each  oilier,  and  perpcwfao'^'i 
the  vanishing  line  of  the  original  planes. 

101.  If  a  circle  be  supposed,  described  in  tatapdP 
on  the  point,  as  a  centre,  in  which  the  auxilianr  tiU^ 
that  plane,  all  lines  touching  that  circle  will  bt  ililf*" 
tions  w  ith  iliat  original  plane,  of  vanishing  plitiesuf^'*' 
original  planes,  inclined  to  the  first  iu  a  certajn  tuf^ 
point  in  which  any  one  of  theaa  tangents  to  the  cn^t " 
the  intersecting  line  of  the  first  ongm  il  i  lam.,  «ul  !j<^ 
fore  be  a  point  in  the  vanishing  line,  tu  1ki  dfttnnw? 
each  such  vani.>.liing  plane  respectively,  while- the *i»is<f 
puiiit  ufeaeh  such  intersection  in  the  on^'tnal  [iici 

a  second  point  in  the  vanishing  line  of  the  piaueiati^ 
tliC  former.   Tlierefore  this  vanishing  line  trill  k 
mined,  if  these  two  points  be  found. 

102.  For  if  a  right  conical  surface  be  itnagw J ' ' '• 
round  the  auxiliary  radial  as  an  axis,  having  ibe 'v:'^^';; 
its  apex,  and  its  side  forming  with  that  axis  ih<«iiin.p'^' 
to  the  angle  the  secondary  original  planes  fi^ra  *!'  '* 
first ;  the  vanishing  pknea  of  these  Moondoi)-  o^^Jt 
will  touch  that  oonieal  surfiwe  in  a  line,  which  w 
print  ipal  lad.ul  of  each  such  vanishing  plane :  »*'*r| 
li^re  e.K  11  vauit-hing  plane  Will  cut  the  first  (trt^ic*' 

in  a  liiic  tuu^enlidl  to  the  circular  section  gf     '  ' 
.surface  by  that  ori«nal  plane.    Aaua,  the  fw  "'  "^^  ^  J 
these  (angenuto  the  eircuhir  seetionoat  tbe  ■"'f^'^ 
line  of  the  first  original  plane,  will  be  coiBBWO 
sections  with  the^plane  uf  the  picture  O^^'^^l  ! 
plane  respectively,  ur  tu  the  vanishing  line 

103.  CoQstruGtiooa  can  be  nude^  founded  ou  lii^''  S 
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id  theorems,  hy  which  thio  panpeetivo  projection  of  plane 
igurci.  or  solids,  may  be  obtaine<l  on  a  platic.  (ukcn  lo  re- 

pre*i'tit  the  (/.anc  of  the  [hrliire,  ami  all  other  t>ri;;ina!  or 
vanishing  plunci>  brou^Ul  to  cumciWc  with  it  by  being  (urnc<1 
round  on  their  inIei»ectiona  with  «aeh  oUmt,  Mid  with  the 
asstuiiietl  plane  of  the  picture. 

104.  Iran  original  plane  be  supposed  turned  round  on  its 
inlerssecting  line  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  piriurc, 
the  relations  uf  lines  in  the  plan*)  to  each  other,  and  lu  the 
inti  TM-ciin^  liilt'.  will  not  be  alTected  by  so  doiiij;.  Aii'l  u" 
the  vaniabin.;  plane  of  that  original  plane  be  also  lurned 
round  on  the  vamsfung  line  in  the  same  direction,  the  same 
obacrvation  wiU  apply  to  the  radials  of  original  lineat  in  the 
ori&^inal  plane,  wnien  will  preserve  their  original  relative 
po»ation  i  )  tLiit  vani»hing  line:  thu!>e  radials  will  be  there- 
fore parallel  to  the  original  linc&  respeclivuly.  wliea  both 
I  hey  and  Iba  original  lian  are  hronght  into  the  atmo 
plane. 

105*  Siim  (he  principtl  ndial  it  pwpondipalar  to  the  n- 


nishing  line,  this  radial  will  coincide  with  tho  aittiMavy 

vanishing  Ime  when  the  vanisbini^  plane  u  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  pn  tine. 

106.  But  II.  a*  trequently  occurs,  the  con!>lructions  must 
be  m»de  on  (he  »uppo»iuon  that  the  original  plane  has  been 
turned  round  on  its  interseeting  line  in  ooe  dinetioo.  and 
the  corresponding  vani«hing  plane  turned  round  on  ila 
vanishing  liiiu  in  the  coiuraty  direction;  ihe  rudials  will 
not  be  parallfl  to  theori-i;uil  hues  m  this  suppusitioD.  when 
llie  two  jjIuih  s  rniinMiii'  in  otie,  The-e  raflinls  must  there- 
fore be  drawn,  making  tuo  Siinie  angles  with  the  parallel  of 
the  vertex  and  u  ith  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line,  that  lb* 
original  lines  make  with  Uio  inteneoting  line,  and  with 
lines  perpendieular  to  iL 

107.  As  an  example  of  the  application  of  thi  r  io^i  in^ 
principles,  let  it  be  rei|uir(  d  Jo  draw  the  per>peclive  pro- 
jeetiun  ul'  u  ictrahe  irun.  of  ;i  given  magnitude,  i(s  pof jtim 
with  respect  lo  the  vertex  and  the  plane  oi  11)0  pietUrt  bo- 
ing  also  given  ot  aiaiuiied. 


108.  Draw  YZ*  at  pleasure,  to  represent  the  intersecting 
line  of  one  plane  of  the  solid  ;  and  take  any  point  C  for  tho 
centre  of  the  picture.  Through  C  draw  Cv' perpendieular 
to  YZ  for  Mm  aoiuliary  vanishing  line  of  the  plane  (95), 
•lao  draw  CV  pandlel  to  YZ.  and  equal  to  the  given  dis- 
tance of  the  pieture  (70);  this,  and  the  followuii^  steps  in 
tho  construction,  being  founded  on  the  supposition  of  tho 
auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (95)  being  turned  round  on 
CV,  till  it  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  pieture.  Make 
the  angle  CVC  equal  to  the  complement  of  that  at  Which 
the  plane  of  the  tetrahedron  is  assumed  to  ho  incliiu  tl  to 
Ihe  plane  of  the  pieture  (96),  VC  will  be  the  i>nn.  ipal 

Hul  of  the  plane,  ami  C  the  cciitro  of  its  \  ani-huij^  lni<- ; 
un^oquently  a  line  Pjl*,,  drawn  ihrou«;h  C,  parallel  u>  YZ 
(82).  will  be  that  vani.thing  line.  Draw  VQ,  perpen- 
dieular to  VC.  for  the  auxiliary  ladiaU  euUing  VC^tbe 
Buxiliftry  vanishing  line,  in  Q  the  anititiary  vanishing  point 
of  the  plane  of  the  nri^-inal  tetr;ihc'!ron. 

lO,  Diaw  ZR  parallel  to  VC'  for  the  intorswtion  of  the 
luxiliary  v-uushing  plane  w  ith  the  original  one  ;  R  therefore, 
in  which  ZR  meets  VQ,  will  rejuesenf  the  point  in  which 
the  auxiliary  radial  meets  the  onguial  plane. 

no.  Make  C'V  in  that  line  equal  to  C'V.  and  through 
V  draw  a  parallel  to  Y2,  whieh  will  represent  the  vertex 
hkI  its  parallel  fSiT)  brouj;ht  into  the  phme  uf  the  picture 
by  thtt  turning  of  the  vanu>hing  plane  on  the  ranishing  line 

•  Tji  ihi''  .imt  «.(tn«.  «nb»»qtt»fil  fifire*.  lh»  br.irtc't  with  R  1<-tt<'r  lo  it  it  in- 
xmWd  13  •lirnliy  Uutlhat  VtlM  iii>pli«*  to  tlir  poiat  nf  mOTi>r(viic<.  itf  ih» 
liNMtitu«n«iie«iadt  ntMnmaifte  ta  lM>  tfum.      tt-ttn  i»  ihp  puim  to 


vMfth  1^  P4.  and  wmM  M*t  It  Miai  b*  thmn*i  mi»o.  that  r«f^roHce  1 
^iht«aMeflesw4iS»llawef  yail»— istoni  !■  the  Irivml  t» pi>*«M  j 


111.  Draw  the  equilateral  triangle  ABD  for  the  face  of 
the  tetrahedron  in  itsgivtn  or  assumed  position  with  respect 
to  the  intersecting  line  of  its  plane  and  the  centre  of  the 
picture:  this  construction  implies  that  the  original  piano 
of  that  face  has  been  turned  round  on  YZ,  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  vaiiisliing  plane  wa^-  turned  round  in,  on  PjP,. 
Through  V  diaw  the  radials  of  the  sides  of  ihe  triangle 
parallel  to  them,  and  (  utt  u;;  the  vani.-ibing  line  in  P,,  P„P^ 
the  vanishing  po'Ots  of  those  sides;  the  perspective  image* 
of  whirh  heinir  drawn  through  the  interseeting  and  vanish- 
ing points  of  the  sidca  reBponivoljr.willftrm  tbeimageoitf 
of  the  given  faee. 

112.  If  the  orii^inal  triangle  had  heen  assumed  as  lyine 
between  the  intersecting  and  station  lines  of  it^  plane,  ABC 
would  have  been  above  the  {bmwrUne»  and  its  image  abd 
helow  it{  if  that  plane  he  aiipposed  turned  round  in  the 
same  direetion. 

If  rays  be  dm-.vTi  from  V  thronph  A.  B,  nnd  D.  they  will 
be  found  to  juiss  tluonyh  the  mnges  a,  b,  d  ot  ihohe  pmtits, 
and  recour-e  niu-t  frequently  he  h:id  lo  this  mode  of  ileier- 
mining  the  un  me  of  a  point  in  a  line,  when  circurastaaees 
prevent  the  po^'^iibiiity  of  determining  it  by  means  of  the 
image  of  another  line,  olao  passing  through  the  wiginal 
point.  Or  if  the  distanees  of  any  pointa  in  » line,  as  A,  B, 
from  its  inlcrsecting  point,  be  set  off  from  that  point  alnni; 
the  iniersecling  line,  and  the  radial  of  the  line  be  laid  utT 
along  the  viini>bini;  line,  from  the  vanishing  point,  of  the 
01  iginal  line ;  then  lines  drawn  from  the  funiier  (xnnts  in 
the  intersecting  line  tu  the  jioint  in  the  vurni-'h.ng  line,  will 
cut  the  image  of  the  onginal  line  in  those  of  the  point* 
X  D* 

*  Lai  y  Im  Um  lattrMWlhiR  toist  of  t»  eftgiori  its*  YA.  saA  P 
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lis.  By  one  or  other  of  tbeae  fnneipiae,  the  tmuBiof 
my  (Mlnlte  right  lines,  and  therefore  of  any  netinoear 

fi^jUR',  may  be  oblained.  For  one  or  mure  original  lines 
may  bo  always  assumed  m  pa.<<Ming  tluough  out'  or  more 
poinu  the  image*  of  which  are  rc()uir(.Hl ;  s.o  thai  the  iiulc-  ! 
finite  imageii  of  the  assumed  lines  will  give  thoee  ot  the 
points  sougrht,  by  its  intersections  with  the  inagM  o(  other 
lines,  in  whieh  thiiM  fwiala  tie:  aiul  these  MMimed  lines 
may  )h»  m  taken  as  to  define  the  ina^  with  more  pre- 
rii^ion,  or  to  obvktu  the  :i<  (  nssity  of  drawing  radials  of  linos 
but  liiile  inclined  ti)  thu  iu;cr!>ectiDg  lines  of  the  planes  'n 
wliich  ihcv  lie.  Z  R  is  the  pcTpL-iiciicular  distance  of  ttie 
point  in  whicti  the  auxiliary  radial  cuts  ihc  urigiiml  pbno 
fi'om  its  intersecting  line;  R  therefore  n  the  centre  of  the 
eirenlar  aeetion  of  tM  fleniMl  euriaco  before  alluded  to  ( 1 02^ 
Mttfce  ZR'  in  ZY' oqiuil  to  ZRt  dniw  V8  to  make  at  V. 
with  VR,  the  ramplemeut  of  the  angle  at  which  the  faces 
of  the  letrahcflroii  are  tnclinod  to  each  other.  From  R', 
an  a  centre,  with  RSs  for  a  radius,  descnbc  u  circle.  Uraw 
hues  to  touch  this  circle,  paraliul  t'«»|H$clive>y  to  AB,  liD, 
AD.  Through  the  point  p,  in  which  the  tangent  parallel 
to_AB  cuts  YZ,  and  through  P„  the  vaniifaing  point  of 
the  vanishing  line  of  the  ftwo  ef  the  solid 
md  on  the  same  priociplaa 


AB,  draw  P,  t&e  Tanistiing  tin 
mceiinp  ibo  face  ABD  in  All:  at 


P>  P».  Pj  P«>  the  vanishing  lines  of  the  two  remaining  faees 
are  found;  then  PiP*,  Pi.  in  which  these  vaiii5hiiig  lin^ 
intersect  each  other,  will  be  the  vani^hinij  point*  (94) 
uf  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  lines  accordingly  drawn  from 
a,i,d  to  these  puiuls  wdl  complete  the  image  of  the  tetra- 
liadjoii. 

114.  Siatpla  as  is  tho  construetiou  abore  described,  for 
finding  the  Tsntshing  lines  of  planea  making  any  proposed 
angle  with  a  given  plane,  it  may  frequently  be  avoided  by 
availing  ourselves  properly  of  the  symmetry  of  the  solid  to 
be  delineated.  Thus,  in  tho  example  before  us,  after  find- 
in|;  the  image,  a,  b,  d,  uf  one  face  of  the  tetrabedrun,  wu 
might  have  determined  tho  imago  of  the  centre  of  that  face 
by  drawing  those  of  the  perpendiculars  on  each  sido  of  the 
triangle  from  the  opposite  angles;  a  lino  drawn  through 
this  centre  and  through  Q  would  be  the  image  of  one,  [mt- 
pendicular  to  tho  plane  of  the  triauglo  ('J7):  this  Imu 
would  pass  through  the  ver;c\  i  f  ilio  pyramid,  or  thn)ut;li 
tiie  angular  point  in  which  the  other  three  faces  meet,  by 
finding  the  image  of  this  point,  which  can  be  easily  done  by 
first  determining  the  intersecting  point  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  intersecting  line  of  any  plaao  in  whioh  it  Ilea; 
then  lines  drawn  ftoo  0,4^ aad4<  to  tbisillMg»«Waidd  com- 
plete the  figure. 

1 15.  When  a  vanishing  line  ia  obtained,  it  is  frequently 
reguiiiie  to  determine  its  centre  and  distance,  or  its  princi 
pal  radial  ;  this  is  done  by  the  construction  employed  to 
determine  the  vanishing  line  P,  P,.  Thus,  to  determine  the 
centre,  &c.  of  vaniihing  line  P,  P,.  draw  a  parallel  to  it 
through  C.  making  CV"  ct^uai  CV,  tba  distance  of  the 
picture;  also  draw  CV"'  perpendicuUur  to  the  TanUhinj^ 
lino  for  its  anxiltary  one,  cutting  tho  former  in  C"  its  centre. 
Make  C"V'"  equal  C"  V".  the  principal  radial;  ilien 
V"  \\.  V"  1'.,  V"'I>.  being  drawn,  they  will  be  the  radiaU 
of  the  ihiee  s.dcs,  ab,eb,  ea,  of  the  face  of  the  solid,  and 
will  be  found,  accordingly,  to  make  angles  of  GU"  wiih  each 
other  (63).  The  radial  V"'P,  wiU  doo  be  found  eaual 
to  V'P|,  thaao  linos  raprasonttnf^  one  and  tho  same  line, 
only  brought  into  the  plane  of  tho  picture  by  the  rotation 
of  two  different  vanishing  planes  on  their  vatushing  lines. 

110.  Tho  perspective  projection  of  a  curve  may  always 
be  found  by  means  of  the  images  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
points  in  the  original,  or  by  the  projection  of  some  inscribed 
or  circumieribed  polygon ;  if  the  curve  be  a  plane  one :  in 

mif  point.  YP  baing  in  iadaflnlte  tm»f» ;  tlipn  if  TA  nuil  FV  be  drawn  in  •ay, 
-n  ImUiK  vrr.  Imt  uppoBl*  direclioo*.  utiitlli  I  u>  rirli  uihvr,  YA  btiisx  mad* 
«}iuil  to  lb*  dittJMtot  ot  •  point  A  in  t'lc  ori^io^a  ^om  lu  ialvnaoUog  fotat, 

V 


this  caaa  HMuma  «f  a  tanfant  Id  tba  original  cune  vill 
bs  a  tangent  to  ino  imagn  of  that  curve.  For  if  the  int^ 

of  llie  tangent  meet  that  of  the  curve  in  niuro  ih»n  ur,i 
ix)iiit,  these  points  mu»t  be  the  iiiiapcs  of  poinU  m  :he 
oiiijjnal  curve  ihrouch  which  the  original  ot  lUo  linjrr.t 
must  pass :  which  is  contrary  to  the  suppouitoo.  Bottbtrt 
are  some  theorems  regarding  the  penptclive  projcclioD  gf 
a  circle,  and  eenstmotioiM  founded  on  tb«a,«hiQkosg{htto 
bo  woU  rnidofstood  by  tlio  dranghtaiBan. 

117.  Th::  rus  from  the  circuitif  rcni  i-  of  «  circle,  o!>. 
viousl),  ioim  a  conical  surface,  the  5,h:Lj.^ii  of  whivli,  b]  ;in 
plane  of  the  picture,  will  be  one  of  the  cotiic  fcedioiw.  If 
liie  original  circle,  or  base  of  the  cune  of  ra}'S,  be  psraiki 
to  the  plane  of  the  picture,  the  image  will  lie  a  eirde,  tht 
radius  of  vhick  will  be  to  tiiat  of  too  crigiaal  in  iha  nli» 
of  tb*  distaoee  of  the  piettit«<7«>  to  tho  dktnm  efib 
plane  of  the  original  circle  from  the  vertex  (89). 

1  Iti.  If  an  original  circle  do  not  touch,  or  cut,  iLettstion 
lino  of  Its  plane,  il4s  image  wiU  b«:  an  eliipte  wherever  tic 
plane  of  tlie  picture  may  be ;  unless  the  section  bj  lie 
plane  of  the  picture  happen  to  be  a  subountrary  odd,  sd  «!• 
eeption  to  which  we  shall  recur  on  a  aufaesqueot  eedMB. 
If  the  station  line  be  a  tangent  to  the  eirek^  its  iaapel 
boa  parabola;  and  if  that  line  cut  the  circle,  tht  imigt 
will  be  the  opposite  branches  of  an  hyperbola,  lying  on  cos- 
trary  aidaa  of  tiM  traniahiBg  Una  «f  IM  oijginBl  |laii« 


aoit  PVcquttothelentili  of  Ihi.  rt^kl  ot  \hf  Wor;  llim  A .  V  ><«ing  joinnt. 
AV  «rlll  cut  VP  ;n  a,  IKp  unic  ortliL-  )-u:nt  A.  l"oi  )iu*i-»i-r  ihr  liur»  YA.  PV 
nay  Iw  drawn,  tha  Iriiitigle*  VAa.«V»'will  fa«  tiailvt  tlie  aolwrdanu  YA, 
PV  kwing  oMitUDt.  tli«  cuDM^iianu  Y  f  iP  mm  in  n  IMnetlSL  WIMII  Ihu 
priociplr  i*  applk.!.  Ihe  two  parallrti  may  hSMtakaSUiatlk* lias  VA  kilo- 

"  »B>f«ittYritoMilirit|Maa|lM,aMtaaMasttitA°> 


119.  Let  KNLM  be  an  original  circle,  AB  being  ite 

utation  line  (SI);  llie  image  of  the  circle  will,  in 
instance,  be  an  ellipse.  Draw  the  dmmeler  CD  to  iht 
ciri  le,  jHjrpendicular  to  AB  ;  and  let  G  be  the  pu;nt  in  CD 
through  which  tho  cords  of  the  tangents  from  ail  p^*'  >" 
AB  pass,  aeoordiog  to  tho  well  known  property  of  i\i<  ^ 
cle.  Let  Y  rapreieiit  the  vortex,  tho  vertical  pline  liei^ 
supposed  to  be  tumad  round  on  the  slaiton  line  ABL  tUit 
coincide  with  tlie  plane  of  the  circle;  VV  beinjj  tliediwctat 
perpendicular  to  the  station  line.  Make  UE,  i:i  PR.fP"' 
to  the  tangent  to  the  circle  drawn  from  D ;  bisect  VE  bo 
perpendicular,  cutting  AB  lu  ¥  ;  on  1-"  as«  ctniire.wilh  f^ 
or  FE  for  a  radius,  intersect  AB  in  A  and  B,  and  «li»*  li"* 
through  these  points  and  thraugh  G  {  JLL,  UH  «iU 
originals  of  the  axis  of  the  elUptie  imago  cf  du  gnu 
cii cle,  wherever  t!i  ]  lnncoftlic  picture  may  Iw  M»««*» 
and  at  whatever  ai.j,U:  lhat  plane  and  the  vetliial  outbei"- 
cline<l  to  ilu'  plane  uf  the  circle. 

lao.  If  A,  B  be  two  points  in  AB,  such  lhat  nacli  i»  m 
chord  of  the  tangents  from  tho  oilier  numl  pro'lurtvi.  il-^<'> 
from  Ibo  nroportiesof  the  nrde,  AE.  B£  wiUbe  equslretpt^ 
lively  to  the  tangento  AN,  BI^  drawn  firom  those  poinu;  ijh 
the  Miuare  on  AB  is  equal  to  the  su  m  of  the  squares  «0  M 
BL,  or  on  AE,  BK.  K  therefore  lies  m  the  circuinftt*** 
of  a  circle  described  on  AB  as  a  diaineler.  Siiu  e  tb««<* 
AVB,  made  by  ilio  directors  of  AJ.,,  BN,  is  a  right  «j" 
by  construction;  the  imagesof  AL,BN will  be  perpeoiWj'- 
lar  to  each  other,  and  parallel,  rcspecltvely.  to  tltoMv'''" 
tangenta  AN,  AM ;  BL.  BK  having  the  same  tut>w 
points  with  the  chords  KL,  MN.  Again,  since  ALit""* 
monically  divided  in  K  and  G,  and  BN  inMand&tw 
image  of  KL  will  be  bisected  by  that  of  G.  ami  ibe  iof 
of  MN  will  be  also  bise<-tod  by  tne  image  of  G  iii')'- 
ihoae  images  being  diameters  to  the  cllip»e.  nsutJJ'? 
bisecting  each  other,  and  parallel  reciprocally  to  the  isit^'^i^^^ 
which  are  tho  images  (86)  of  AN.  All  BK«  BL<  '■^ 
images  of  KL,  MN  must  be  conjugate  diameten.  »^  *">2 
those  diameten  are  perpendiednr  to  eaeh  other,  they  w» 

be  tlio  axes. 

121,  If  V".  the  foot  of  iho  director  VV'.roim'ide4»itSiP« 
or  if  VV  wiTo  ill  the  riuxdiarv  \anishing  plai'-c.  lln-  pii;"* 
dicular  to  VE  would  be  parallel  to  AB.  and  PQ.  SR 
be  the  origtoala  of  tiia  vto^  vbieh  aceoidin|^f  «wH  ■* 
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parallel  ami  perpendicular  totlie  iiilersocting  line.  But  in  ' 
in  over)'  otbur  pcMtition  of  VV,  witb  rcferL-nro  to  the  circle, 
lltcseaxes  must  be  oblique  to  (hat  iDiersuclin;^  lino,  while 
Uie  angles  they  i>m  with  it  will  ntrj  iconrdintt  to  tb*  di»> 
taiMs  or  V  rron  IX  and  Mflordiiig  to  tlw  langUi  oTtlM  di- 
Motor  VV. 

12-2.  The  points  G  and  E  will  not  b«  common  to  two  or 
more  concentric  circles,  the  oritpnals  of  the  axes  of  the  el- 
liptic projections  of  concentric  circles  will  not  be  in  the  same 
straight  lines,  nor  will  they  have  the  same  station  points, 
exeapt  in  the  case  of  V  and  D  coinciding,  when  the  ori- 
giaala  of  the  axes  will  be  paralM  andparpaodiealar  to  AB. 

It3.  If  AB  touched  or  cut  the  origtoal  eirele,  the  originals 
of  the  axes,  8ic.,  of  the  parabolic  or  hjrperbolic  pro}ections 
might  he  found  on  the  same  principles:  but  as  the^e  curves 
do  not  often  occur  in  practical  persipective  drawing,  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  the  subject. 

1 24.  The  only  solids  with  curved  surfaces  that  need  be 
eonsidered  are,  the  cylinder,  the  cone,  and  the  sphere. 

Its*  If  a  line  to  coocaiTed  to  pass  through  thoTertex, 
paraUel  to  the  axis  of  a  ej-lindcr.  whether  right  or  oblique, 
two  planes  passing  throii^'ii  this  parallel  will  touch  the 
cylinder  in  two  linci  of  it*  surface,  also  p.-irallcl  to  its  axis, 
•which  will  be  the  originals  of  the  straij^ht  outlilMCf  the 
perapectiTe  projeciion,  or  image,  of  that  cylinder. 

106.  These  two  tangential  ^aiMS  will  ent  the  plane  of  the 
haaa  of  the  aolid,  or  that  of  any  aaMioa  «f  it  wbaMoanrar.  in 
two  linai,  whieh  win  be  tangents  to  the  enrre  of  that  section. 
And  the  parallel  to  tne  axis  through  the  vertex  is  ohvinusly 
the  radial  of  that  axu»,  which,  by  its  intersecttoa  with  the  ' 


plane  of  the  picture,  will  determine  Ibc  vanishing  point  of 
that  axis;  and  this  vani»hin)r  |>oint.  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  the  image  of  the  point,  in  any  original  plaoe^  eutting  the 
cylinder  in  wbioh  the  two  tangenta  to  the  mtn  of  the  Mo- 
tion in  that  plane  nwet,  wMdi  ham  heen  ahewn  to  be  the 
originals  of  the  outline  of  the  solid. 

127.  If  therefore  the  image  of  the  base  or  of  any  section 
of  the  cylinder  by  :i  jilane  bo  obtained,  lines  drawn  tangents 
tu  this  image  through  the  vaiiishiog  point  of  the  axis  will 
give  the  straight  parts  of  the  outline  of  the  solid ;  these  out- 
lines must  also  be  tangents  to  every  other  eurve  which  is  the 
image  of  any  section  uf  the  original  oylinder. 

128.  If  a  line  pass  through  the  vertex  and  tlie  apex  of  a 
cone,  and  meet  tne  plane  of  its  base,  or  any  other  plane 
cutting  the  oone,  two  lines  drawn  through  the  point  of 
intersection  tangents  to  the  curve  of  the  section  will  be 
the  inter:jcctions  with  (bat  plane  of  two  others  passing 
through  the  vertex  and  tangential  to  the  surfteeof  the  solid, 
and  theso  two  planes  will  touch  the  cone  in  Ihiw  wbioh  vfll 
be  the  orhfioaU  «f  th«  outliiM  of  iu  image. 

199.  Tne  lay  jnit  mentiooad  passing  through  the  apex 
nf  n  Cone  is  analogous  to  the  radial  of  a  cylintier  passing 
through  tlic  vertex,  the  cylinder  hv'mg  considered  as  a  cone, 
with  Its  apex  infinitely  distant. 

130.  If  the  line  through  the  vertex  and  iho  apex  of  a 
cone,  or  the  ray  of  that  apex,  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  ita 
baia^  or  of  any  aaetion.  the  tMm»la  to  tho  base  lying  in  ita 
plane,  or  in  that  of  euA  Motion*  MMtbo  dnwn  parallel  to 
that  ray,  and  the  image  of  tho  OpaK  «iU  bo  Iho  < 
point  of  these  parallel 


181.  LatCbolboeratfoof  tbepietare;aft,biaeetedfn«, 
beitlg  given  to  the  image  of  adiameter,  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  of  a  sphere*  e,  therefore  being  the  image  of 
its  c<ntie  (88).  Draw  an  itidi  finite  line  through  C  and  c, 
and  CV  perpendicular  to  it,  equal  to  tho  assumed  distance 
of  the  picture ;  take  any  point  i  at  pleasure  in  eC,  but  as  far 
from  0  OS  convenient;  draw  aj3  through  i  perpendicular  to 
Utf.  making  to.  tp,  equal  to  «a.  eb.  Jom  Ve  and  set  off  its 
lenfcth  oadt  way  ffon  e  to  laaA  m  along  o  line  porpoodiealar 
(0  O. 

1 ,12.  By  this  construction  Im  is  a  vaniahing  line,  of  which 
«  is  the  centre,  Vf  cc|ual  to  its  principal  radial,  and  O  its 
auxiliary  vani<ihiiig  line(06);  /  and  m  will  obviously  be  the 
vanishing  points  of  the  diagonals  of  ever^  square,  lyin^  in 
original  pianos  having  Im  for  their  vanishmg  line,  the  udes 
of  that  aquarc  being  parallel  and  perpendietdar  to  the  inter- 
aecting  line  of  its  plane ;  acoordingly  the  qnadrilateral  ^Ai 
ia  thoima^e  of  such  a  R'  |iiarc,  lying  in  such  a  plane,  ninl  tin- 
line  <i/3  bfcitig  mailo  tMjualto  the  given  image  of  adinmeterof 
the  sphere,  a--^  ami  ub  an?  the  imiiges  of  equal  origiir.il  lines 
parallel  to  the  picture  and  equally  distant  from  it,  or  both 
lying  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  picture.  If  therefore 
an  ellipse  be  described  in /g^',  touching  theaidM  in  the 
jKiinto  aflyS,  and  having  its  tianavwM  axis  in 0,thtf  ellipse 
'"w^JFt^y-MtaiP'S^of  an  original eil^e  equal  to  a  great  ene  of 
the  sphere,  ^nd  having  its  plane  parallel  to  that  jiassing 
through  tho  veiii-\  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  or  thi* 
original  circle  may  be  regarded  as  the  oblique  plan,  on  a 
piano  porallol  to  it»  of  tne  section  of  tho  aphoro  Iqr  the 

Ml  in  llw  flnrr,  to 
whleh  MM  w  • 
•t  nay  imli« 


Motl  ■nn>-<*--iw<'y  hn-.;  lint  ««iwftiytH«ml>T«f  ftm-rfimr* 
vlmv Mniiri  "'III''  i>ieM»te<il«»pmdMl0ll*M|iUuii^ 
any  aw(l«  wb»tcvrt  with  Ce. 
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vanishing  plane,  the  projecting  linM  boiBf  panllol  to  tho 

plane  of  the  picture. 

13.1.  Draw  Vn  perpendicular  to  Vff,  eutting  #Cin  ft,  and 

through  n  dniw  a  vani?,hing  line  perpendirular  to  en,  or 
having  en  also  for  its  auxiliary  vanisiiing  hue;  make  no,  tip, 
each  equal  to  the  auxiliary  radial  V« ;  make  er.es,*  lu/m,  t  ach 
equal  to  the  temi-eonjug^ate  axis  of  the  ellipse  last  drawn, 
and  complete  tho  trapeaiam  wxf/s  as  the  image  of  a  square 
having  op  for  iU  vaniahiag  lioo»  ood  ito  aides  poiaUol  and 
perpendicular  to  the  interwrting  lino  of  ito  plaM  An 
ellipse  inscribed  in  w.ryz,  having  ito  tmuvoiM  oxit  inoRt 
will  bo  ihe  outline  ol  the  sphere. 

134.  For  n  being  the  auxiliary  vanishing  point  of  the 
plane  of  the  original  of  /ghi,  np  is  the  vanishing  line  of  all 
planes  perpendicular  to  that  original  plane,and  intersecting 
it  in  lines  ponUol  to  the  plane  of  the  pietwo.  The  original 
square  of  the  qoadrilatefal  inepr  is  therefore  perpcndiealar 
t'\  ilie  plane  of  the  original  nT/e/tf,nr  to  the  vanishing  plane 
pas^.iig  through  the  vertex  and  centre  uf  the  sphere.  Now 
It  Will  be  seen  that  the  conjugate  axi-.  of  the  ellipse  in/ghi 
is  the  oWj^mc  »/a«  (59)  of  the  chord  of  tho  tangents  from 
the  vertex  to  the  section  of  the  sphere  by  the  vanishing  plane, 
which  chord  of  the  tangeots  must  be  a  diameter  of  the  small 
cirde  of  tbo  solid,  eobsiitnting  the  original  of  ito  appomt 
outline ;  this  small  circle  being  the  base  of  the  cone  of  nays 
tangential  to  its  surface  (62).  and  having  its  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  tho  vanishing  plane  passing  ihrougli  the 
vertex  and  centre  of  the  sphere;  irxyz  is  consequently  the 
image  of  the  square  circumscribing  the  circular  basi-,  and 
the  inscribed  elliptw  that  of  the  circle  itself,  or  this  —  *- 
the  ovllino  of  tho  sphMB. 
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135.  If  tbe  distance  of  the  vertex  (70)  be  suppCMed  to  be 
indelliutely  grt-at,  compared  to  tbe  nucnitada  of  the  object 
to  be  represented,  the  pyramiid  of  r«yt  oiay  be  MMeived  to 
become  a  prism,  or  the  rays  to  be  parallel.   On  tbu  suppo- 

Biliun  tlio  v.iniMlung  pDinUof  tin:  lintiS  of  the  original  ubjcct 
Mould  U;  iniiLliniicly  distanl  from  the  centre  ol"  llie  pitiurc. 
end  the  iiua<^us  of  parullcl  orit^inal  lines  would  be  ]viral]els. 
Tbe  isotnctnc  projcctiou  of  a  parallelopiped  (57)  is  obnoubly 
a  limited  case  of  this  kind,  the  limitation  being  nccc&sary 
from  tbe  olyeet  in  Tiswt  vhiob  toducM  w  to  adopt  tbal  kiad 
of  projection.  But  then  ar*  oecUHnis  on  wfaieh  it  ii  do- 
siniblo  {n  1.  lineate  rectilinear  objects  pictorially.  which  firom 
their  buiail  rdaiivc  size,  and  from  other  considi'ration>i,  do  not 
require  tlio  applicalion  of  perspective  luojeclion,  nml  uhicli 
Would  not  be  adequalelv  jvpreaentcd  ity  au  i«offiutric  one. 
In  such  cases  tlie  draugntsnaa  mav  readily  aoeonpljah  his 
purpwe  by  oombining  the  princ^ks  of  pr^eotioa  on  oo- 
ordinata  jlaiMi  with  jH^npoctive^  ai  in  at  ftUoving  ex- 
•apls. 


1  ni'i.  Let  a  hexagonal flgure,  abcd^g,  be  drawn,  with  the 
condition  that  each  pair  of  opposite  sides  shall  be  paialtei, 
and  consequently  equal ;  from  the  angles  ojb^ Arvm  lines 
parallel  to  the  alternate  sides,  and  meeting  in  a  point  d,  and 
from  the  intermediate  angles  draw  lines  parallel  to  the. 
remaininp  sides  respectively,  and  meeting  in  It.  Tlie  figure 
thus  formi'd  will  be  the  orlhograyltic  or  orlhutriinul  projee- 
tion  of  a  cube,  under  certain  unknown  conditions  of  incli- 
nation oi  I  lie  plane  of  projection  to  tbe  projecting  lines  and 
of  thcbc  to  tliu  original  planes  of  tba  solid. 

137.  The  prujc«tiona  of  tbe  flentres  of  each  face  of  the 
cube,  as  7.  may  be  (bund  by  drairing  the  diagonals,  as  ae,  bd, 
and  if  Imc^  bi-  dra^n  lliroiiLrli  tin-  reiitie.s  of  each  pair  of 
opposite  faee^.  as  /  r,  wlueh  linen  will  ola  ioiislv  be  parallel 
to  the  edges  of  the  solid,  and  perpeinlicular  lo  ihe  planes  of 
the  faces,  tliey  will  pess  through  the  vortices  of  right  pyra- 
Bide  plaofld  on  CMh  &ce.  By  making  the  altitude  of  these 
pyramida,  ae  pa,  eqiel  to  balf  the  BNgeetion  ef  the  parallel 
edges  Iff,  tke.  or  tbe  aolid,  ere  eibtam  tbe  temaining  angles 
/,  m,  n,  0,  p,  r,  of  the  solid  termed  a  rhumboidal  dodecahe- 
dron, one  diagonal  of  each  face  of  which  is  one  edge  of  the 
original  cube. 

138.  By  previously  constructing  the  projection  of  a  rube 
in  tbe  manner  just  described,  the  sides  of  which  will  furnish 
a  Male  of  the  ratio  of  tbe  projections  of  any  hnes  parallel  to 
ti^e  edges  of  that  eube>  tbe  projection  of  any  p«ndlelopii>ed 
may  be  obtained,  and  flfom  tbis  a|pain  tbe  tnage  of  any 
SMnmetrical  solid  deduced.  In  this  manner  the  forms  of 
crystals  can  be  drawn  ilii?  luo-t  perfect  accuracy,  and 
a  most  distinct  concipliun  obiamed  of  them  and  of  the 
relative  position  of  their  planes.  And  by  analogous  con- 
fttruetious  diagrams  of  tbe  ibeorems  of  solid  geometry  may 
be  drawn,  whieb  woidd  gieatly  fteilitete  tbe  etudy  of  aaa* 
lytical  geometry. 

1 39.  It  has  been  stated  that  perspective  projection  is  prin- 
ciiuilly  employed  to  furnish  a  pictorial  outlrne  of  a  building, 
Ttiarlntie,  &c  ,  or  to  convey  an  idea  of  an  object  of  that 
deseription  to  the  spectaior,  but  to  do  tins  the  perspective 
outline  must  excite  in  his  uimd  the  ideas  uf  tbe  real  forms 
of  that  object  in  their  relative  situations,  such  as  would  be 
excited  by  tbe  oli||eet  itiel4  wben  viewed  fram  a  given  point. 
But  tben  are  litmtationt  to  tbe  apparent  Ibme  of  objects, 
arising  from  the  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  laws  of  M^ion. 
V^hicli  the  drini^jhlsinai.  iiui>t  never  lose  sigiit  of,  when 
ho  practically  applies  ihf  l  urely  yeouieiiaal  principles  we 
bare  deduced,  or  otherwise  ho  mav  produce  an  accurate 
ucfqieetioa  of  ao  olijieGl  whieb  would  be  |ietJbctly  niuntel* 


ligible  to  au  ordiiuijf  tpeotator;  as  the  eutliae  «f  ihs 
spher^  deduoed  m  tbe  pmoediog euofls^  wwdd  bs  ton 


146.  Sineelbeeye  ean  only  embraee  at  one  time  a  very 

linute<l  field  of  view,  in  order  to  sec  the  whole  of  an  ob- 
ject without  changing  the  ])laro  uf  the  eye.  the  tpcdstac 
must  not  be  nearer  to  il  thini  a  eonam  di>.tanc:t>,  for  <rthp- 
wise  ho  would  have  to  turn  his  head  to  see  tbetueoaaH 
parts,  and  at  each  such  change  of  position  the  tppuNt 
ienu  of  tboae  naita  joit  escaning  from  bis  vint  «Nid 
undeqgo  e  eonsMeraUe  modiieafion,  arising  from  lbs  iin^ 

turc  of  the  c\e  itself  Few  persons  are  aware  «f  tkM 
tuodificalions,  owni^  I')  the  effects  of  habii  and  tlm  result 
I'f  the  judgment,  winch  induce  us  uiK\)UM:ii)u*ly  lo  is- 
sign  tbe  real  and  con»tani  forms  we  know  lite  ptttt  of 
the  object  to  poamt  to  the  appanot  htm  vadcr  ebieh 
those  parts  ace  aeeo.  Indeed  it  leqanea  a  nnniilMyi 
degree  of  abetraotien  and  eduoatien  of  tbs  eye  to  wAn 
the  mind  cognisant  of  the  fart,  that  il  ni".crthi;  rr:,l 
form  of  an  object  that  ptesenls  itMilf,  a  truili  famii.ii  1j 
ari.sts,  who  know  that  pcrsuiis  when  first  aUempimj  to 
draw  an  object  before  ihcm  by  eye,  invariably  draw  U« 
they  know  it  to  be,  and  not  as  tbey  raally  see  it 

141.  Webave  ataled  tbat  tbe  penpeetive  pHfjaelbatf 
an  object  m  rarely  viewed  kom  Ibe  pMciM  fiaiai  tm 
which  alone  it  ought  to  be  viewed,  so  tbat  the  nmu  in  the 
projection  may  sut^gcsi  tbe  ideas  of  the  original  fim 
whence  tlicy  \\ere  deduci-d  ;  ri)nafi|Ui'iitlv  tlic  (ni'dineilwuli 
not  ia  any  part  deviate  greatly  from  what  we  maycail  ik 
average  fonn  under  w  hich  the  true  one  would  present  ilielf 
to  tbe  eye.  To  effect  this  aooordanoe  tbe  diaugbtsmso  muft 
asiume  hie  point  of  view,  or  vtrUg,  at  sucb  a  proporliaasl 
distance  ftom  tbe  object  itself,  or  from  tbe  imaginary  no^el 
of  it,  tbat  the  rays  flrom  the  points  of  it  farthest  apart,  ica) 
not  contain  an  angle  greater  than  60°  at  most,  and,  if  circum- 
hlances  allow  of  it,  of  not  more  than  45°.  lu  »liort  lie 
pu  aiijid  of  rays  from  an  object  to  the  vertex  sl^'uld  be  in- 
cluded w  itliiii  a  cone  the  angle  at  tbe  apex  of  wbicb  is  uA 
greater  than  that  above  nainecL 

142.  The  distance  e#  tbe  vertex  ftam  tbe  triveet  bMC 
determined  trm  tbeie  considerations,  and  its  poiitiimvin 
respect  to  the  various  partsuf  the  original  object  deciJeJpii. 
by  the  conditions  of  the  kind  of  viewof  that  object  its* pro- 
posed to  delineate,  the  position  of  ihe  plane  of  the  picture 
should,  generally  speaking,  be  perpendicular  to  the  a\b>  1 
tbe  cone  or  pyramia  of  rays  before  alliided  to ;  but  iIr>  fuHo*- 
iagpriaeiplea  must  determine  mcM  aeeurately  its  sititii«|B- 

143.  Prom  tbe  frequency  of  their  oceurrenoe  vaiH» 
cumslancos  favourable  for  the  observation,  the  eye  is  af^i* 
tomed  to  the  ap|iaieiit  convergence  of  long  huriioutal  pi- 
rallel  hnes,  as  in  streets,  ais.le-»of  ca;hLiir,ii~,  lynt;  a^'ii  i'> 
of  troca,  or  walla,  &c,  but  perpendicular  paraUel  lm»> »  ' 
rarely  if  ever  long  enough  to  cause  this  optical  effei-i.  ^<  * 
we  have  proved  Uwt  tbe  pnriectiona  ol  parallel  hew  "5*f 
ean  be  parallel  wnlaii  tbe  engiuals  are  petatM  tediepiM 
of  the  picture ;  if  therefore  the  drau);htsman  were  lo  i«ai« 
that  plane  not  parallel  to  the  vertical  lines  of  a  buildine.Sif, 
the  coiiverf^eiK  f  ut'  the  piiii<-i-n(iiib  ol  ihe^i:  Lne-^  would ofl""''* 
the  eye  of  a  person  looking  at  his  drawing,  as  hvA'-'f.  il 
ance  not  only  with  bis  judgment  of  the  real  par.iUe.i'tR  ' 
the  lines  in  queitieii,  but  even  witb  bisdaily  un<^ultur«>i '  ^- 
servation.  But  tbere  ia  anetber  epCieal  pbenomcR^  1^ 
garding  tbe  appearance  of  long  paralkd  lines,  *'"*J[|| 
must  briefly  allude  to,  because  it  throws  consiiersWei'P 
on  the  distinction  between  tbe  apparent  forms  I'f  iibjcct»» 
seen  by  the  eye,  which  forms  are  functions  ot  ttic  iifw 
solely  under  which  the  original  forms  arc  seen,  and  w 
figures  on  a  plane,  resulting  from  tbe  section  by  tfwt  pl^' 
of  tbe  pyramida  of  rays  from  tbeee  original  forms,  vbi^ 
eectieMtt  fmoa  an  fanetieM  eftlw  aroi  eablandiiv  uj" 
anglea.  ^^rr 

144.  If  a  spectator  stand  opposite  two  or  more  long^ 
zontal  parallel  lines,  as  those  of  the  fa9ade  ef  n  lent;  bailortt 
or  of  a  garden  wall,  for  example,  he  very  pnlpably  perfr.i 
the  apparent  convergence  of  these  parallels  m  b-jtb'U^''' 
tions,  as  they  recede  from  bim  to  the  right  and  lef^^ 
rafleotkm,  he  is  tbnefim  convinced  tbat  tbe  >PP'^"^jf^|^ 
of  the  really  parallel  straight  linee  are  corves,  prodiKro^ 
the  vary  ini;  ani^'les  under  which  the  equal  ordinate* 

the  jtaralleU  are  seen,  a*  they  become  more  aud  mors.*? 
lant  from  the  eye.  ..  ' 

145.  The  raiidlel  projections  of  sucb  long  botisontalim 
which  wotiM  xeaolt  from  tbe  plane  «r  m  V^f^V^ 
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a<i4ume<l  parallel  to  llio  originals,  wouW  reassume  tlieir 
natural  aj)]jarcnt  curvature',  if  viewed  from  ibc  rorroct 
vcTti-'X  ;  but  il  not,  their  jjaralk-lisui  would  offcnfl  the  eye  as 

bein^a(T«iiftQC*witti<biit]re^l>«rit!iicc.  and  sttUworvwottU 
Sfi7  «tt«mpt  lo  tbttw  OB  •  plane  tlio  apparent  cumiaM  flf 
llie  lines  in  (]uc5luiii  be  rt'pieheudcil  as  being  coulrary  lo 
lh«  verdict  of  the  judgment,  which  decides  that  the  ongmaU, 
being  straigiit  lities,  ought  not  to  be  Jx^pri'S^ntcd  by  curvts. 

14(>.  The  drau'^Utoman  consequently  must  never  assume 
his  phiiie  of  the  frioftut*  parallel  tu  iho  longe>>t  side  of  a 

bmluiDg,  be,,  Uowttvpr  much  ht  iin^  Im»  twtptwt  to  4i»  lo 
ftom  the  fMility  of  racking  bis  conitiwiteM  xmiat  ti>« 

fotiditioii,  when  the  prajcclions  of  surh  a  side  would  sub- 
tend :it  llic  vorlLX  an  angle  of  more  than  li'  or  'iO*. 

14".  KL'L'piuj;  these  conditions  in  view,  tiic  draughtsmnu 
may  assume  the  di&unca  of  bn  ptetare,  or  m  disiauDe  Drum 
tbe  vertex,  entiret j  aocording  to  hm  own  ceii?m{ciiMe>  aince 

it  is  only  the  absoUiu-  mai;nilutie  uf  the  image  or  prujeelion 
\viti(  h  IS  altered  by  the  dilVereut  di^ilances  of  the  picluie, 
llie  ftLiurc  ot  iliL-  iina:;e  hcin^^  similar  on  all  p.irallel  planes, 
us  km-^'  iis  (lie  vertex  and  objfCt  remain  ik»  satue.  For  the 
ftaU<-  ui  invi\[\y  of  coQstructioti,  he  u'lll  geMtaUy^aaniiiM  bit 
piano  of  tb«  pictnra  as  ooineidmg  vitll  SOOA  principal  ver- 
ticot  lino  of  the  objoet  or  model. 

11^,  Tlie  .vA'if/oi/»  of  any  object  is  ohvlously  tlic  /.r^jec/ioJi 
of  it  uu  11  surface,  hy  cimverpuif;  nr  purallcl  lines  or  rays, 
iiccurdiiitx  as  the  luminary  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  finite  or  at 
1111  uiriiii;e  dii^tunce,  as  tiie  sun  eoajr  becoiuMierad  to  be  a» 
l  eganls  tei  r«frial  objeets,  Wheo  Ihewtore  Wo  bate  obtained 
the  prnj.'clion  of  :tn  object  by  the  prinfiplos  j ust  explainoii, 
they  will  also  tnablo  ui  to  obtain  the  projection  of  its 
shallow  on  one  nr  more  planes  ur  surfacei,  as  suppoM.'d  to 
he  cast  Uy  an  artificuil  ligUl  or  by  the  sun  ;  the  problem 
being  aimply  to  determine  the  |m]eetion  of  the  intorsoc^ian 
of  apTramiid  or  prism  of  rays  passing  fi  cmt  a  given  or  U!>- 
aumea  point  through  the  points  of  a  pr>>je<:ied  object 

149.  if  the  object  be  per^peetwefy  pnyacted  and  tbs 

(  - 


luuiitiary  be  the  sun,  tho  vaui>ih'n£j  point  of  tlie  parallel 
rays,  whose  di  reel  ion  must  tN»  ||iven  or  aiisuincd,  w  ill  repre- 
sent the  sun.  sinec  tliat  ynnSt*ii^  poist  ittha  ima^  of  % 
pawl  inCniteiy  (iistaut.  , 

150.  Alth(^ugb  our  poorer  of  feminc  correet  eoneoptiona 
of  the  true  fom  of  an  object,  as  derived  from  a  projection  or 
piclorial  Ta|M3is«iitation  of  it,  is  uiuch  uicveajitd  by  the  addi- 
li^jn  of  light  and  shade,  and  of  >;hadows  of  the  object  con  tctly 
projected  by  rules  identical  v*  ith  those  by  which  its  outline 
wa«  obtained,  yet  as  soon  as  we  thus  approach  the  domain 
of  a  higher  art,  that  of  painting,  the  matbematicid  praeisioa 
of  tbe  soadowa  in  Aemd  abtam  by  our  ralea  must  yield  to 
more  in)[>ortant  considerations  coonected  with  the  arts 
alluded  tu.  Honco  it  i<i  that  the  draught^iman  seldom  ap- 
plies the  gcoraetrieal  principles  for  findiUK  tluj  true  shadows 
of  the  engine,  buildmg,  or  «iak)goos  object,  tbo  outline  ot 
which  he  has  delineated,  teat  an  eoily  ata;^  of  his  praotico 
in  dsawing  ha  ought  to  have  acquired  suUieicnt  l(no\vk'(l[;e 
of  art  to  be  able  to  add  to  his  outline  the  effect  of  ]i;^ht  u:i<l 
shade  without  any  gross  violation  of  truth  of  nature,  and 
vkilh  a  better  pictorial  effect  than  he  couid  euiiure  by  geome- 
trical rules.  We  shall  cunsequcittly  only  give  two  simple 
examples  relating  to  Iho  projaetion  of  shsulows.  rather  aa 
a&rdini;  additkmal  illwliatioiia  of  the  principles  of  prc^eo- 
tions.  than  for  any  pvaoticid  ulility«B  Ngaiw  Hw  apeeillc 

subject  of  shadows. 

151.  JvOl  the  line  CS,  cx,  jiassin^j  through  the  centre  C,  r, 
of  a  spliere,  be  given  as  tbc  direction  of  the  solar  rajs;  it  is 
proposc<l  to  determine  the  shadow  of  tbat  Sphere  on  the 

I  given  pisJie  LM».    It  is  ohvums  that  the  problem  is  to 
i  netfsnnine  the  section  of  the  rilj'ht  cylindrical  sur&ce,  formed 
I  by  the  system  of  punillel  rays,  which  are  tanijenlial  to  the 
I  spherical  surface.  Iiy  the  jilane  LMn;  and  that  tho  great 
circle  of  lite  sphere  )iassiiig  through  the  points  in  which 
these  ravs  touch  it  Will  bo  the  faaao  of  the  cylindert  and 
the  bouud  uy  butweon  Um  iUumiQaled  henitphera  «Dd  that 
iaihAdow. 


152.  Draw  cc',  Cr',  perpendicular  to  the  projections  of  the 
ray,  and  make  ihem  respectively  equal  to  tho  distances  of 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  from  the  ci>-orJinate  planei;  C'4; 
cT,  drawn  through  the  points  in  which  the  given  ray  cuts 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  will  represent  that  ray  brought  into 
the  co-ordinate  planes  by  the  luriiiti^'  round  of  its  pnycct- 
ing  planes  on  it*?  projectiuiis;  draw  a'b',  de\  perpendicular 
to  c'T,  making  thom  eijual  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere; 
than  lines  drawn  through  a',  1',  parallel  to  eX  >viU  repro* 
sent  the  two  rays,  touching  tlie  surfiiee  of  the  solid  and 
lying  in  the  projcctinj^  plane  of  the  given  i^y  bronphi  into 
the  co-ordinuto  plane  along  with  tbat  ray:  these  linos  will 
cut  CT  in  QR,  the  vertices  of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipnc 
ouiline  of  iIm  shadow  of  the  sphere  on  the  coH>rdiaate  plane. 


The  conjugate  axis  QP  will  bo  given  by  drawiuf; lines  para.- 
lei  toCT  tangents  to  the  projection  of  the  sphere:  for  those 
last  parallel  tangents  will  be  the  boundaries  of  tho  projec- 
tions of  the  cylindw  of  laya.  Linaa  drawn  through  a'.  b\ 
prallol  to  Cr.  will  cut  «T  in  the  vevtieea  A,  B,  of  the  con- 
jugatc  o\is  iif  the  elliptic  projection  of  the  great  circle, 
separating  the  illuminated  hemisphere  from  that  ai  shade;  % 
diameter  DE  lo  the  circular  projection  of  the  sphere,  drawn 
through  c  perpendicular  to  CT»  will  be  the  major  axis  of 
this  ellipse. 

153.  For  the  plane  of  the  great  circle,  of  w  hich  ADBK  is 
the  projcc'ion,  isobviously  by  the  construction  perpendicular 
to  the  ^iven  ray,  and  the  plane  of  lliis  circle  is  i-ut  liv  the 

projecting  plaao  of  the  given  ray  CX  in  .tho  original  of  Afi^ 
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while  the  diameter  DB  is  the  projection  uf  the  intersection 
with  the  plane  of  the  samo  great  circle,  by  a  plane  pa&sing 
through  the  given  ray  CS,  ci,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plan- 
projecting;  plane  (9)  of  Ibo  |4tven  ray.  This  perpendicular 
plane  muBt  therefore  be  the  elevation-projecting  plane  of  llie 
given  rar. 

154.  fiy  the  laroe  conttruction  applied  to  tlie  other  pro- 
jection, the  elliptic  elevation  adbe,  of  the  circle  separating 
the  light  and  shade  on  the  sphere,  and  the  elliptic  shadow 
uf  the  sphere  on  the  vortiial  co-ordinate  plane,  may  be 
obtaitied. 

156.  It  is  clear  that  I'n  this  example  the  two  elliptic  out- 
lines of  the  shadows  of  the  sphere  on  the  co-ordinate  planes, 
must  cut  YZ  in  two  common  points;  because  the  segments 
of  the  ellipse  on  either  side  of  YZ  of  each  outline  is  the 
projection  on  the  one  co-ordinate  |ilano  of  that  |H>rtion  of 
the  cylinder  of  rays  which  forms  on  the  other  oo  ordinate 
plane  the  portion  of  the  outliiit'  of  tlie  bhadow  uii  the  same 
side  of  YZ.  (L.  perpendirubr  to  YZ,  is  the  truce  of  the 
elevation  projecting  plane  of  CS,  cs;  o,  O,  is  tliL-  point  in 
vvliic-h  this  same  piano  cuts  the  trace  of  the  ^iven  plane, 
consequently  IjO  is  the  plan  of  the  interiH^ciioii  of  those  two 
planet,  and  Y,  in  which  this  line  is  cut  by  the  plan  of  the 
ray  CS  is  the  intersection  of  that  ray,  and  the  given  plane; 
the  elevation  /'  of  the  same  intersection  may  be  obtained 
by  applying  the  same  construclions  to  the  other  traces  and 
projt-ctions. 

155.  The  two  pair  of  parallel  planes,  which  are  respec- 
tively perpendicular  to  the  co-ordmaie  planes,  and  therefore 
to  each  otlinr,  and  which  are  parallel  to  tlie  i^ivcn  ray,  touch 
the  sphere  in  the  points  A,  (i;  B,  /* ;  D,  c/;  E,  e.  These  four 
planes  will  be  cut  by  the  plane  L.M/i  in  a  |>urallelot;rBm,  the 
sidet  uf  the  prujeciiuns  of  which  must  be  parallel  to  those 
of  the  ray  CS,  c,  x,  and  to  the  lines  LO,  wii.  Draw  tU  pcr- 
poudicular  Ut  ot,  oud  make  IL'  equal  to  /L  ;  join  vL',  which 


will  represent  the  intersection  of  the  projectio);  pUoe  sub 
LMn ;  draw  lines  through  d*.  e',  parallel  to  c'*.  and  froui 
points  in  which  these  parallels  cut  oV  draw  parslleU  U)  L'/ 
to  cut  ol;  again  lines  drawn  through  these  last  niti  r»eciioiu 
parallel  to  wn  will  be  the  two  sides  of  the  elcvaliou  uf  iLc 
rectangle  above  mentioned;  the  parallel  taiigenUatatniU 
will  complete  the  figure;  and  o/,  im,  will  cut  theoppowle 
sidea  in  the  points  in  which  the  elliptic  outline  of  ihi;  kbsiLw 
uf  the  sphere  will  touch  those  side!,  or  the  poiutt  wbKb 
represent  the  shadows  of  J,  f,  a,  and  b. 

157.  TIm  plan  of  this  parallelogram  may  be  detcrmiDtd 
in  the  same  manner,  or  by  the  other  constructions  cxphiiK'4 
for  determining  the  nrujectiuns  on  the  other  courdiiui« 
plane  from  tho.-^  already  determined  on  the  flril.atw]  siutli 
are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  figure  to  render  further 
description  of  them  unnecessary. 

159.  If  L  represent  a  lummous  body,  and  P  a  |H>int,  tbea 

L 


by  imagining  t  plane  to  passthrougli  them,  the  intercMliai 
of  that  plane  with  the  plane  on  which  the  shadoaiscHl 
will  cut  the  ray  LI*  in  i),  the  shadow  of  the  point.  Toii^ 
termine  this  interseclion,  we  have  only  to  dn«  Ivo  ft- 
rallel  lines  through  Land  I*,  in  any  direiuion, and detcnmai 
the  points  /  and  p,  or  I',  p',  in  which  these  paralkU  iMCt 
the  plane  of  the  hhadow:  then  in.  LP  being  drawn,  thajr 
will  cut  each  other  in  i),  ihu  shaduw  of  the  point  Tkbis 
the  principle  employed  in  the  following  construction. 


159.  het  abcde/g  be  the  j)crs|ieclive  projection  of  a 
cube,  C  being  the  centre  of  the  picture.  CV  the  distance 
of  tlio  picture,  Py  X  the  vanishinc  line  (if  the  hraabctl, 
and  Y  Z  Its  iiiter<H.>cling  line  ;  while  Y'  Z'  is  that  of  the  face 
e/e.  liaiallel  to  the  former.  Let  Y  X  and  \V  Z  be  given 
as  the  vanishing  and  inter.>ectin(;  lines  of  a  phmc,  on  which 
the  shadow  of  the  cube,  as  cast  by  the  luminous  body  *  given 
in  position,  it!  to  be  determined. 

160.  XZ,  X\V,  being  drawn,  will  represent  the  lines  in 
which  the  plane  of  the  shadow-  intersects  those  of  the  pa- 
rellel  faces  of  the  solid  (91  >.  If  we  suppose  planes  parallel 
to  that  of  the  picture  to  px's  throush  tlio  various  points 
of  the  cube,  as  a,  ihes«  will  inter*ect  the  two  oiigin;»l 
olaiu's  ill  lines,  as  a  a,  a  a',  parallel  to  Y  Z,  Z  \V.  and  a  line, 

Uiruugh  the  point  vf  tbv  cube,  poraUvl  to  the  aux'iliary 


vanishing  line,  will  raoet  a  a'  in  the  point  a'.*  which  •jD^ 
the  oblique  projection  of  the  point  a  on  the  planeOJ  U* 
shadow.  Therefore  b\  drawing  linos  through  the  P"» 
a.  //.  r. ,/,  pmallel  to  Y  Z,  to  cut  X  Z  in  «,  /?,..«•. 
prinilU-l  to  W  Z.  thruugli  «./?...  J,  will  cut  lines  ptxMKl^ 
WC'.  drawn  through  a.kcii,  in  the  ubliquo  piojectwi»« 
those  poiiilii  on  the  plane  of  the  >.hadow.  and  by  nw»w^ 
f,/.g...\o\VX,  in  the  same  way.  we  obtain  tbe«*Sl" 
piojuctinns  of  the  other  angles  of  the  cube. 

1  r.  I .  Since  the  sides  of  the  cube  ah.  «/.  ef,  &c.  ai*p»'«"* 
their   oblique   projections  will   bo  parallels 
qucntly  the  iniapes  of  lhe.se  parallels  a'b',  c'dt.  e'f  , 
li;i\e  a  common  vani»hing  pjint  P',  in  the  vaniibifvg  lia«" 


•  Tli.ll  id  to  ttf.  a'  i«  th»  ffTtptHirt  imam  of  tli«  obHqw 
)li|,>lllAl  |p«u(  of  wtilcli  41  li  IbF  ]>«t>|>C«tiT>  UM^. 
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the  pUne  in  which  tlie  obliquo  projections  lie ;  for  the  same 
reaaon,  a'rf',  Uc',  f'ff,  &c.  will  liavo  a  cointnon  vanishing 
point  F'l  in  YX.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  vanishing 
point*  P'l,  Pasre,  by  ati  •xtension  of  the  principle,  the  ob- 
lique projections  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow  of  the  vanish- 
ing points  P,  P,  of  the  original  sides  of  the  cube;  conse* 
ftuently  the  former  may  be  determined  from  Uio  last-nai.uMl 
ra  niching  iioints  by  simplv  drawing  lines  through  them 
IMirallel  lo  WC  to  cut  YX  in  P,,  ?*,. 

1(2.  If  A  lukd  been  given  u  the  image  of  tbe  point  in 
whwb  «  line  throagb  the  Intninary  ]K'r{>endieuhur  to  the 
plfine  YZ  met  tluit  \  tIic  iina^«  *  of  the  luminary 
would  lie  tlftL-rtiiiiiLMl  by  riiaWing  A*,  drawn  to  tlio  auxiliary 
vLitiibhiii!;  point  Q,  the  image  of  the  given  {terpondicular 
height  of  the  luminary  above  the  original  plane.  A  line 
through  *  parallel  to  WC  will  meet  CA  produced  in  /,  the 
oblique  projeetion  of  the  lamhMiy  on  the  plane  YZ.*  Its 
oblique  projection  V  on  the  plane  of  the  shadow  may  be 
(  itliLT  (lutcimincd  as  tho»e  of  a,  b,  r,  </,  SiC.  were,  or  by 
(IritwiMc;  a  line,  ns  a/,  at  pleasure,  to  cut  the  vanishing  Ime 
A'P  III  some  vuni>,liing  point;  this  Vanishing  point  may  be 
tnoadnrred  lo  XY  by  a  parallel  to  CW ;  then  a  Ime  drawn 
ihiough  of,  the  oblique  projection  of  u,  to  this  transferred 
vanishing;  point,  will  L-ut  */  ]iro<luci-(l  in  /',  the  oMiqiic  pro- 
jection ol  the  luminary  on  the  iilauu  of  the  shadow. 

Ifi.l.  Draw  linos  through  /'and  through  the  obhqne  pio- 
Jecliuns  a',  L',  c',  d',  e',  Htc.  intersecting  each  such  luie  by  the 
IttmillOUS  ray  *a,  *b,  *c,  &c  in  the  shadows  a",  b",  c*C  &c. 
of  the  Mig^of  the  cubob  and  theae  points  being  ioaiMd.  the 
llgure  thus  prodneed  will  be  the  hnafo  of  the  thaoow  of  iho 

cube  on  the  plane  as  piojKjsed. 

164.  The  obii<|ue  projecting  luiiiii  aa',  hLc.  Vi^rc  a^uuicd 
parallel  to  the  picture  and  its  auxiliar}-  plane,  simply  for 
lacilily  of  consti  uctiuu,  or  eUe  the  pointi>  a,  b,  c,  e,/,  Uc. 
might,  as  well  as  the  luaiuiary,  have  beeu  projected  on  the 
plane  of  the  shadow  by  lines  in  any  direction,  provided 
Uiene  lines  were  parallels  according  to  tlie  above  principle 

Itii.  Draw  lines  through  *  and  P|,  P,.  and  Q.  the  vauiidj- 
ini;  points  of  the  <.iJe!i  of  the  cube;  then  the  imaj^cs,  as 
a"it^,  &'<£\  of  tiM  sbadom  of  the  paniUel  Ubm  of  the 
original  aolid  will  meet  in  a  point  in  the  eorrasponding  lino 
drawn  through  *  and  the  vauishin?  point  of  those  originals. 
For  the  planes  passing  tbroui^h  *  and  the  i>aralleU  ah,  cd. 
eft  Sic.  must  intersect  m  a  eoninion  line,  passing  througli  * 
and  parallel  tu  those  originals:  this  common  intersection 
Will  therefore  have  the  ttioe  vanishing  poin^  P,  as  those 
originals:  the  line  *P|  represents  that  common  ioterteetion. 
Now  the  sfaadowfl  tl*lf\ tf'df*,  are  the  inteiKKtioni  of 
the  before-mentioned  planes  by  another,  namely,  by  the 

Slane  of  the  shadow,  and  these  intersections,  a"U' ,  d'd", 
ic,  must  mevt  each  other  in  a  point  in  *P,  the  common 
iatera«otion  of  the  planes  passing  through  *  and  tlte  original 
Jtnes.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  other  shadows  of 
the  corre»ponding  parallel  sides  of  the  cube. 

1G6.  In  the  arlicla  Map  the  different  modes  of  referring 
portioiH  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  to  a  plane  lia  .e  been  cx- 
plaiutnl;  wo  shall  here  confine  ourselves  lo  giving  a  few 


•  f^gf  linr*  **  l»  (iTprnitic  il  ir  lu  lli-:  Drijin^l  p'ai.p  Y7.,  nod  •/  pinlli-l  to 
Ol"  auxiliary  tbrUIxds  Km.  *^  x\teTeu»n  to  the  anxtli-ai)  \auuliiuji  |>Uij<^  a 

uie  |ia»*injt  tbiai«h  these  Uiu>»  mint  Iw  HiyMnlicutir  lo  th«  orijliial  plani>. 
aud  Mcaltal  to  Um  amiUaty  vaulttuac  VImm:  U  mart  ronMNiuoutl;  cul  the 
prtriaal  rinw  in  ■  »«•  iwiyaiidiMilM  lo  Hs  fttniMtfn4(  liar;  l«U  lal«iivcti«ii 
yul  ilmeMs  hKf  <y  »thi  TSDisMn  nim. 


I  praciical  theorems  on  this  iiubject  as  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us). 

167.  In  this  figure  the  circle  SFGDV  is  the  intersection 
of  a  sphere  with  the  plane  of  tiio  pietw,  supposed  to  pass 
through  ita  centre.  The  vertex  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
surface  of  tho  solid,  in  a  diameter  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  picture ;  is  therefore  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
and  CV  (he  dibtaiiee  of  the  vertex,  brought  into  the  plane  of 
the  picture  by  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane  (96)  being 
turned  round  on  the  diameter  V'V,  which  is  an  anxilisury 
vanishing  line.  It  is  obviotis  that  if  any  great  circle,  the 
[iliine  of  wliich  passes  throuf;h  the  vertex,  he  turned  round 
on  tlic  diameter  Y.D,  which  it  forms  by  its  intersectu/ii  wch 
the  plane  of  the  jurlure.  till  the  Iwu  coincide,  ilic  vertex 
will  coincide  with  ilie  extremity  of  a  diameter  PP  at  right 
angles  to  the  former  KU. 

16H.  Itissbown  [St  hcoxtbary]  that  under  this  condition 
of  position  of  the  vertex,  every  original  circle  of  the  sphere, 
w  hether  u  great  or  a  small  one,  i>  pcrspectiv.  ly  pr  jecled 
into  a  circle;  and  since  a  circle  is  given,  when  either  ita 
centre  and  radius  or  three  points  in  its  circumference  are 
found,  the  constniotioos  for  drawing  th^  projeetieus  are 
simple  and  direct. 

169.  Let  TIV  be  the  inlersectins;  line  of  a  preat  citcle, 
supposed  to  bo  iiuliiK'd  to  the  plane  of  the  lucturu  in  a  givtti 
anu'lc;  to  find  its  projection.  Draw  V'V  jierpcndioular  to 
UV  for  the  auxiliary  vanu^hing  lino  (95)  of  the  (riven 
plane.  Draw  the  diameter  ED  to  make  tho  angle  V'CD 
equal  to  the  given  one.  £D  will  be  the  interMction  of  tho 
original  and  auxitisrv  vanishing  planes,  brought  Into  the 
plane  nftho  picture  alon^'  with  the  vertex  V.  Draw  the  rays 
VD,  VE,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  vanisl.ing  line  in  d  and  tf,  then 
(f  and  0  w  ill  be  two  pointn  m  the  projection  of  the  circle, 
while  that  ima^e  must  pass  through  the  iKiiitta  H  and  V 
(rs).  Since  EVD  is  a  light  ai^lu,  and  tho  image  paasas 
through  V,  td  mitst  be  a  diameter  of  that  image,  as  h  in- 
deed obvious  from  its  bisecting  the  chord  HV  at  right 
angles. 

I/U.  Let  FG  be  the  diameter  of  a  small  circle,  produced 
hy  its  intersection  with  the  auxiliary  plane,  the  small  circle 
in  this  figure  being  assumed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  tbo 
large  one  last  projeeted :  by  drawing  VF.  VG,  to  cutCV'in 
/>  ^«  get  the  diameter  of  the  eiidie  which  is  tho  imaiga  of 
the  original  one. 

171.  Let  PP,  perpendicular  to  ED,  FG,  be  the  common 
diameter  to  a  series  of  great  circles  or  meridians;  that 
common  diameter  lying  in  the  auxiliary  vanishing  plane,  and 
being  brought  along  with  it  into  the  plme  of  the  picture* 
The  points  p,  p*  will  obvioiisly  be  the  imagei  of  the  extre* 
mitics  of  this  common  diameter,  and  the  images  of  all  these 
meridians  must  pass  through  p,  p.  To  draw  the  mia,:^©  of 
such  a  meridian  forming  any  proposed  angle  with  tlie  auxi- 
liary plane,  which  is  obviously  that  of  one  such  uicridi.in— 
Draw  PM  per|)cndicular  to  PP,  to  cut  CV  produced  in  \I ; 
Ibrough  H  draw  a  Uoe  perpcndiouhur  to  CV.  This  line 
MI  will  be  I  be  intersecting  line  of  a  plane  tangential  to  the 
sphere  at  the  extremity  of  the  j;i\eii  d:aine!er  of  the  me- 
ridians. Now  thu  plane  will  las  cut  by  thu  meridians  hi 
lilies  meeting  in  P  and  making  plane  angles  with  each 
other,  measuring  the  dihc^lral  angles  at  which  the  meridians 
them.selves  aie  iin  lined  to  each  other.  Make  MQ  in  CV 
equal  to  MP,  then  Q  wdl  be  the  point  P  brought  into  the 
plane  of  the  picture  by  the  tangential  plane  being  turned 
round  on  Ml.  QI,  diawii  (o  lurm  the  |>ro|ius((l  ansjle  uiili 
HQ,  villi  icprcsent  the  lutersecaiuu  of  ilu-  laiiL'*  nlial  pkne 
with  ibatof  the  nu  i  i  lmn  ;  the  diamcler  KD  dtawii  itu-otigh 
I  Will  oonwqwntly  he  the  interseciing  line  of  the  plane  of 
the  meridian:  a  eircle drawn  through  E,  D,  p  and  p  will  be 
the  iinas^c  of  that  meridian. 

]t  l.  1  he  point  I  may  however  be  f  uuil  uiure  dircctlv, 
for  since  the  an,;lc>  V 1!  1',  Mi'V  are  wiiial,  VC;',  \  PlI 
both  riglit  anr^'.es,  and  It  V  i*  comuion  to  lh«i  two  iriarigic* 
VCP,  ViU',  ilie  remaining  an^lo  VpC.  or  l*pM.  is  equal 
to  PHV  or  to  MPfH  iberaforc  tlie  triangle lilfp  is  isoacoiea 
or  MF  ts  equal  to  or  to  MQ  by  eonslruolion.  Henoe 
the  ar.glc  M;  I  is  <  qual  to  .MQI,  oi  id  the  an^le  of  iiulinaLion 
of  the  two  liitr.il.ans,  and  rd  iiuy  iiu  dra'.vn  accurdini,dy  ut 
once  to  make  that  pioiiused  uiij;L*  with  CM.  Ii'  ilie  iilam-s 
of  the  meridians  are  in'  tu.dly  perpendicular,  the  point  I 
will  be  at  an  infinite  ilistanec  from  M;  HV  perpendicular 
to  CM  W  ill  ill  this  case  bo  the  intersecting  line  of  the  seoond 
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■Mridian ;  and  a  circle  drawn  through  H,  y,p,p  will  be  ita 
imago. 

173.  By  ibcM  constructions,  the  meridianis  and  parallels 
of  latitude  for  a  map  un  the  Stereograpkic  projection  can 
be  drawn,  whether  the  axis  of  the  glob«  b«  parallel  or  in- 
clined in  any  proposed  angle  to  the  plane  oftne  picture. 

1 7  4.  Whetvthe  rertex  ih  without  the  surface  of  \Xvi  apbere. 
all  the  circles  on  the  surface  arc  projected  into  right  lines 


or  ellipses,  and  the  axM  of  these  cllipaes  ore  rvadily  found 
by  the  principles  of  perspective  projection :  the  plane  of 
the  picture  is  ussumeu,  asbefure.  passing  thmu(;h  the  centra 
of  the  sphere,  and  vertical  to  the  lino  juininf;  the  centre 
and  vertex.  Let  EPDO  be  the  circle,  forme«l  by  the  inter- 
section of  the  plaJie  of  the  picture  with  the  spherical  sur- 
face; CV  is  the  assumed  distance  of  the  picture,  the  auxi- 
liary plane  being  turned  round  on  the  auxiliary  vanishing 


I.  • 
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line  CM :  ED.  FG  being  the  intersections  of  any  given 
great  circle,  and  of  a  small  one  parallel  to  it,  with  the 
auxiliary  plane.  The  planes  of  these  circles  being  inclined 
to  that  of  the  picture  in  an  anelo  equal  to  MCD. 

175.  Through  V  draw  VC*  parallel  to  DE,  to  cut  the 
auxiliary  vanishing  line  in  C,  the  centre  of  the  vanishing  line 
of  theoriginiil  plauosof  the  given  circles,  CP  drawn  parallel  to 
HO,  the  intersecting  lino  of  the  plane  will  be  the  vanishing 
line,  and  if  CP  be  made  equal  to  CV,  the  principal  radial,  P. 
will  be  the  vanishing  point  of  all  linos  roakins  angles  of  46* 
with  the  intersecting  line;  consequently  PA  drawn  through 
C  will  bo  the  indefinite  ima;jo  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square 
oircumscribini;  the  original  arcle.  Draw  the  rays  VD,  VE, 
to  cut  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line  \nd,e;  throus^h  these 
points  draw  AB,  ab,  parallel  to  HO,  and  draw  CA,  C'B, 
through  H  and  O ;  then  the  rhombus  AB  ab  will  be  the 
image  of  tlio  circumscribing  square,  and  the  elliptic  imago 
of  the  circle  will  touch  its  sido:«  in  the  points  H,  o,  d,  and  e; 
de  is  the  conjugate  axis  of  this  ellipse  Mil) ;  t^>o  major 
axis  will  titercfbro  bisect  d  «  at  right  angles.  Produce  FG 
to  out  CM  in  I,  throu|^h  1  draw  a  lino  parallel  to  HO  for  I 
the  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  the  given  small  circle,  j 
set  off  on  it  each  way  from  I  the  half  of  FG,  then  Hnes  I 
drawn  through  these  points  thus  marked  to  C,  will  bo  the  | 
images  of  the  two  sides  of  the  circumscribing  square  i 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  intersecting  line  (9  j) ;  the 
images  /,  g,  in  the  other  two  sides,  are  found  by  the  rays 
VK,  VG  ;  lines  through/ and  g  parallel  to  HO  will  com- 
plete the  image  of  the  circumscribing  square  ;  the  elliptic 
image  must  he  drawn  accordingly  to  touch  its  opposite 
aides  in/,  g,  I,  and  n,  /g  being  the  conjugate  axis. 

176.  Draw  the  diameter  PP  perpendicular  to  DE,  as  the 
common  diameter  of  a  series  of  meridians,  the  planes  of 
which  are  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  great  circle  dHeO, 
this  common  uiamelcr  lying  in  the  auxiliary  plane,  and  be- 
ing brought  with.it  into  the  plane  of  the  picture;  n,  p,  will 
therefore  be  the  images  of  the  polo*  of  the  circles  KD,  FG, 
&c.,  and  the  imageo  of  all  the  meridians  must  consequently 
pus  through  theste  points. 

177.  The  intersecting  line  of  the  plane  of  any  of  thow 
meridians  making  any  proposed  angle,  equal  to  MQK,  with 
the  auxiliary  vonishinj?  plane,  may  be  found  by  the  same 
construction  emphiyed  for  the  same  purpose  in  Htercographic 
projection.  Let  ED  be  taken  to  represent  such  an  inter- 
secting line  found  by  the  construction  alluded  to.  Make 
CV,  couol  to  the  distance  of  the  vertex,  make  the  angle 
CV,C'  equal  to  MQK,  or  to  that  which  the  original  plane 

k-n  with  the  auxiliary  plane,  VC  cutting  the  auxiliary 
*~viina  CC,  produced  in  C,  the  centre  of  the 
"^Mof  the  plane,  which  vanishing  line  must  ac- 
•  drawn  through  C"  parallel  to  P,P:  by 


means  of  this  vanishing  line  and  its  principal  radial  V,C, 
the  image  of  the  circumscribing  square  can  be  found,  and 
the  ellipiw)  drawn  tangents  to  its  sideit. 

178.  The  cone  of  rays  from  the  vertex,  tangential  to  the 
surfhce  of  the  sphero.  will  bo  cut  by  the  plane  of  the  pic- 
ture in  a  circle  concentric  with  EPDO,  ami  the  diameter  of 
this  outline  of  the  sphere  will  be  found  by  drawing  tangents 
from  V  to  the  circle  EPDO,  to  cut  the  auxiliary  Tani»DiQg 
line  in  its  vertices.  Now  the  elliptic  images  of  all  great 
circles  roust  touch  this  outline,  since  the  originals  must 
touch  that  of  the  outline;  consequently  the  major  axe*  of 
the  elliptic  iroagos  of  such  great  circles  must  be  diameters 
of  this  circular  outline :  thetw  axes  may  be  determined  by 
the  properties  of  the  curve  from  tlie  data  before  obtaincl. 

179.  When  this  projection  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
maps,  the  opposite  coneave  hemisphere,  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  picture,  is  represented  ;  but  if  the  sphere  be  intended 
to  bo  projected  as  an  object,  the  convex  surface  towards  the 
vertex  and  bounded  by  the  visible  outline  should  be  drawn. 

18U.  When  the  vortex  is  at  tho  centre  of  the  sphere,  all 
great  circles  are  projected  into  right  lines  (92),  and  the 
small  circles  are  prujeeled  into  conic  sections.  J^t  (he  cir- 
cle AHPD  represent  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  with  a 
plane  passing  through  tho  distance  of  the  vertex  VC  (70), 


and  therefore  perpendicular  to  tho  plane  of  the  picture  prd. 
If  PP,  be  the  common  intersection  of  a  series  of  tnrridians, 
tho  pnycctions  of  these  great  circles  will  be  right  lines  pa"*- 
ing  through  p,  the  projection  of  P,  or  through  the  intersec- 
tion of  PP  with  tho  plane  of  the  picture ;  and  these  rro- 
jeclions  of  the  meridians  will  cut  the  straight  line  which  is 
the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  HO  witli  tlial 
of  the  picture  iu  the  tangents  of  the  angles  the  miaridiane 
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make  with  the  auxiliary  plane  AIIPO,  V/i  Uciti;;  radius. 
Hence  the  cons^tructioiu  for  draving  tLcsu  inerMiiam  are 
•xtfeinely  simple. 

isi.  Let  AB.  EDi  &e,  repNWnt  parallels  of  latitude; 
lUcjMj  will  constitute  the  Iimot  of  so  many  right  conea,  hav- 
ing the  Vf  rtex  V,  or  the  centre  uf  the  sphere,  for  their  co in- 
to ou  vcclex,  ihtt  projectioiH  of  these  small  circles  will  be 
ellipiics.  parabolas,  or  h)  pcibolas,  according  as  the  opposite 
•lant  sides  of  the  oones  are  mcitned  or  parallel  to  the  plane 
«f  the  pktare^  The  projection  of  ED  will  be  opposite  hy- 
ftMa*  C11*)»  «•  d  being  the  v(>rticoa  of  tlieir  mnor 
axis.  If  BV  be  parallel  to  p  ei,  th  e  p  rr>  j  ecttea  of  AB  willM 
a  parabola,  otherwise  an  eni|isc.  provided  X'R  m^i;t  the 
plan<>  of  the  picture  on  the  same  sido  of  C  that  V  A  meets 
it  All  these  curves  will  have  the  auxiliary  vanishing  line 
for  tliftr  commoti  major  axis ;  they  cao  therefore  be  drawn 
with  facility  either  by  construellMM  dwivii  fmMdiately 
him  the  tiMorem*  ralating  to  the  curves  as  ■Mtiouof  the 
Una,  tr  els*  poinli  in  their  projections  tnay  be  lb«nd  by 
the  simplosi  principles  of  perspective  projection. 

IH'i.  Wheu  the  circles  of  the  sphere  are  projected  on  a 
plane  by  lines  perpendicular  to  i(,  the  pv)*itioii  of  the  plane 
IS  immaterial,  the  sectionnuf  the  cyhtidrical  surfaces  formed 
by  the  projecting  lines  being  unchanged  by  any  \-nriation 
in  the  position  of  the  plane,  provided  it  be  mtiokl  to  the 
ptifeetiiig  liaet.  However,  to  indioele  the  enetpgy  between 
the  prineiplea  eet]riojed  in  the  eenstructions  in  this  case, 
and  those  that  bare  preceded,  we  shall  suppose  the  plane  of 
the  pii  tuie,  or  the  oo-o«diMt»  plaae.  lo  fm  Ihmgli  the 
eeutre  of  the  sphere. 


y  \  \ 

183.  Let  EFGD  be  the  greet  eifele  that  is  the  intersection 
of  the  plane  with  the  solid,  ai»d  ebM  Teptesenting  any  other 

whii'!i  i)ei  pendii  iihir  to  the  co- ordinate  pi iine,  supposed 
to  Im-  tnitu'd  ro'.ind  on  thc.r  comrnon  diameter  till  they  coin- 
cide: If  PP,  siipp<ised  to  be  III  a  jUane  perpendicular  to 
that  of  the  projt  cM  ni.  be  the  common  intersection  of  any 
•eries  of  mctidians,  Yp,  Pp,  will  be  the  projecting  lines 
C4)  of  its  vertices  broMght  into  the  eo-orainat*  ptaoe  by 
the  rotetlon  of  the  plane  in  wbidi  these  tSiree  lines  lie, 

OM  CQ  it^  tnce  (18).  The  projections  of  all  these  me- 
nd i;ins  muit  therefore  pans  throtrgh  j>  and  p.  Now  if  tlie 
same  coiistrucii  in  be  ni;tde  in  thi<  ca'^e  a>  wiis  explained  in 
the  corresponding  problem  m  the  slcrcogniphic  and  globu- 
lar projectionn  (171),  wo  shall  obtain  ED  as  the  mter- 
•eoting  line  (81)  or  trace  (18)  of  the  plane  of  e  me- 
ridian formin«  any  proposed  aiigk  IQK  with  the  emtiliary 
plane,  nnd  ED  wiU  he  the  major  axis  of  the  elliptic  projec- 
tion of  that  nii  iidiiiii  (41));  the  semi-conjugate  is  the 
rnsine  of  the  on^le  at  which  the  plane  of  the  elzele  is  in- 
clined to  that  of  projection. 

1H4.  The  other  roelhods  of  delincatint^  maps,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  dtoehtpnunt  of  a  conical  or  cylindrical  sur- 
|hoe>  aopposed  to  touch  the  sphere,  are  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  pK|ieeli(Wia»  end  eonequently  w  not  Bsm  iaiio* 
duccd. 

I'KRSPICILLA,  Mr.  Swaiiison*e  ttub*  for  a  genttkof 

ff'ater-clmtx  iPluvicolinee). 

Generic  Charaeter. — Hill  long,  compressed  on  the  sides. 
/ifaftrit*  naked.    ff^ing9  lounded,  hroed;  the  scepnl^ 


quills  as  long  as  the  primary  quillfc 
smooth.    Tatl  rather  short.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Pertpicilla  UucojpUru,  8ir» 

Loeatitth  Soma  America. 

PERSPIRATION.  CUTANEOXJ8.  [Skis  } 

PEKTir  [Perthshire] 

PER  1  ilSllIRE,  a  1are;e  and  central  eouuly  in  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  shires  of  In^clIle>,.^  and  .\beT- 
decn;  on  the  fc•ft^if  hy  Forfarshire ;  on  ilio  south-east  by  Fife- 
shire  (firom  which,  in  one  part,  it  is  separated  by  the  Frith, 
or  aetuem  of  the  TejX  and  by  Kinro>.<.-shire;  en  the 
south  by  ClerktnannMii  and  Stirling  ^hn  cs :  en  the  sovth' 

west  by  Stir1iii(»  and  Dumbarton  shires;  on  the  wer<t  by 
Arpylesliiro ;  and  on  the  nortli-w  eit  by  Invemcss-shire.  The 
form  of  the  shire  is  compart ;  its  gixiaest  length  from  north 
to  south  is  from  the  border  of  Invernt;)a>-sbire,  north  by  east 
of  Loch  Garry,  to  Balguir  Muir.  west  of  Stirling,  S3  miles: 
the  neatert  breadth  from  eeet  to  west  is  from  the  borderer 
PorniTshtitt,  between  Meif  le  and  Giants,  en  the  toad  be- 
two<^n  Perth  and  Forfar,  and  the  hord<>r  of  .\rgyleshire, 
near  Locli  Lydoch,  62  miles;  or  fiom  the  liovder  of  Fife- 
ihire,  near  Ahernethy,  lo  the  border  of  .Ar^yle-hirc,  north- 
west of  Luch  Lomond,  which  ts  also  about  62  miles.  {Map 
of  Scotland,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  dt 
tlaefnl  Koowtodge^  A  snail  detached  portion  of  the  ooantf 
lies  on  the  noithera  riiota  ef  fhe  Frith  ef  FoHh.  between 
the  shires  of  Fif**  and  Clackmannan,  and  another  sraaU 
detachc<l  part  is  surrounded  by  Slirlineshire :  while  a  small 
detached  portinii  of  Forfarshire  is  included  in  the  bound- 
aries of  Perthshire.  The  area  of  Perthshire  is  estimated  at 
2i38  s^quare  miles,  or  1.62 1,320  English  acres.  (Playfair's 
Dmriptim  of  Scot  fond,  M'CuUoeh.  Statiiticat  Account  i^ 
the  Britith  Empire,  givee  the  area  at  2568  square  imlas  1w 
the  land,  and  50  square  miles  of  lochs.)  The  population  in 
1801  was  126.366:  in  1811.  135,093;  in  I8tl.  189,050;  and 
in  1  S3 1,  14-', SIM  (Pf>j>.  Returiif).  giving  about  56  inhabitants 
lo  a  square  mile.  This  population  is  liois  ever  very  unequally 
distributed ;  twenty  parishes  ii^  the  western  and  northern 
perts  of  the  coon^,  eonprebcQdinj;  about  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  the  eottiity»  bare  a  popnlation  ef  44,902,  giving  fuan 
26  to  28  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile;  wbde  iit  toe  rataaio* 
ing  small  but  numerous  parishes  of  the  aonth«eest  tbepoptl- 
lation  maybe  estimated  ni  from  110  to  12f)  tn  a  nquare  mile. 
The  county  lies  between  jfi"  'Z'  and  il'  X.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 2'  and  4"  5u'  W.  lone;.  Perth,  the  capital  of  the 
county,  ii  on  the  river  Tay,  m  36"  i4'  N.  lau,  3"  W'  W. 
long. ;  43  miles  from  Edinburgh  bv  QManfeny  Mid  Dan- 
femiinet  and  442  miles  ftom  Lon^oik 

In  Tht  JBtattffM  q^SsotfsiwI  (Idinb.  ami  Londn  1805<8), 
and  in  the  Cnzrttftr  of  Srnthtid,  cijm\n\L"l  by  Messrs.  Cham- 
bers (F.dirib.,  Ii-i:l2),  the  ditnenMons  and  a  it.' a  of  the  county 
ore  exa[;gera1c<l  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  the  Iciij^tli 
(from  east  to  west)  and  breadth  are  given  at  71  and  48  miles 
reqieeti««l]r,  and  dm  uea  at  MOO  tqaan  mtleii»  or  3taO0.OOO 
acres. 

Surface  mi  Otthi^fhot  CAoTttcter.— The  whole  of  l9w 

j  CO  itii)  r  .;cept  the  imme'li-.*.!  vit-inity  of  Perth  is  hilly,  if  not 
mountiuiious.  The  Ochil.  Huls  or  Mountains  tnivcrsc  the 
I  soutli  eastern  part  between  the  Forth  and  the  Ta}  ;  thoy 
I  riKc  la  boine  parts  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  2i00  feet 
abuvu  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie Grampians  form  the  northern 
and  north  western  honnoiry  of  the  county,  sepueting  it 
from  Aberdeen  and  Inmnese  shires.  Glass  Mratd,  Benn- 
am-More.  Scarcsocfa  (3390  feet),  and  Bruocli-Carruvan  are 
in  this  part  of  the  range.  The  western  half  of  the  county 
is  oversjiread  b)  the  ni>>untains  of  the  Western  11  i^^hhiads, 
among  which  arc  Ben  Vt  iuic,  Stuicb  aChroin  (3l7l  fvmi), 
Ben  Ledi  (2863  feet),  Ben  Voilich  (3180  feol),  Ben  More 
(3«jt9  feet),  Ben  Lawers  (3945  feet),  Schihallien  or  Sohie- 
hallion  (3513  feet),  Ben  Chtielaeh.  Ben  VoUich,  and  Danicli- 
more.  Cairn  Gowcr  in  the  Ben  y  Oloe  llonalains  in  Atfaol 
Forest,  south  of  the  Grampians,  has  in  elevatioti  of  3690 
feet.  The  Sidhiw  Hills  are  on  the  east  bide  of  the  county 
near  Forfarshire;  Uunsmnan  or  Diin»inane  hill,  one  of 
these,  immortalized  by  Shak>pere  m  Ins  'Macbeth,'  is  1114 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  svii,  and  nearly  800  feet  above  ita 
iMseb  Upon  its  oval  and  conical  summit,  507  feet  in  length 
bf  267  inedima  bieadtii,  Macbeth  ««6led  his  cestle.  Bir- 
nam  hill,  near  Dunkeld,  b  stated  by  some  authorities  to  ba^^ 
above  MOO  feet  high. 

These  mountainous  districts  are  intersected  by  long  wio 
ing  narrow  vule-i,  or  '  glens,*  lhroU{;h  w  hich  the  strer 

II0W4  or  by  'straths,'  or  wider  Taliejs.  SmtbaUan 
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ioulh  part  of  Ui«  eoanty  senftratet  the  Ochill  Hilts  from  the 
mouniains  of  the  Wesiern  Hi|?hUn<b ;  StiMhearn  exIentU 

atiiiNS  tlic  cL'iitri'  of  thi-  c;>unty  from  west  to  cast;  Strnih 
'Jay,  ani!  lowi-i  ilouii  Suailimore  (which  last  extends  uast- 
var'l  into  FDrrnrsli.rc.  or  ralhcr  through  it),  form  the  valley 
of  theTay;  ami  Strath  Air,*!!?  is  in  the  north -eastern  part 
of  the  county.  In  iho  noi  tlici  n  jiart  nf  the  roiintv  are  Glen 
Sbee  and  Glen  Beg,  Glen  Feruel,  Glen  TUt.  Glen  Bruur, 
and  Glen  Eroehkie.  In  the  w<>9t  are  Glen  Lyon.  Glen 
Lochy,  Glon  Dochart,  Glen  Fallocli.  and  Glen  Arlnt  > .  Glon 
Tilt  communicates  with  Strath  Tay  by  the  well- known  pass 
of  Killicrankie.  The  road  here  is  cut  out  of  ihc  side  of  one 
of  the  contiguous  mountains ;  and  below  it.  at  the  fijot  of  a 
high  precipice,  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine»  the  rirer  Gany 
dashes  alone. 

The  north-western  nml  norllicrn  jiarts  of  ihc  founty  he- 
long  to  tlie  i;rf  ;it  pritnilive  <iistrict  oi  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Granite  is  lound  underlying  the  peat  of  the  cxienauo  wa^te 
of  Rannoch  Moor  in  the  west  port  of  the  county;  but  the 
predominant  roek  in  this  district  is  micaralate,  skirled  by 
clay-slate  and  ehlonte-ilate,  both  which  pass  inffitisibly  into 
inii;i  >late.  Soliihallicn,  Ben  Lawcrs,  the  hills  ruutid  Loch 
T.iy,  ar.d  ni;iny  of  the  mountains  tii  ihc  Gr;\ni[iui!i  ran^o  are 
composed  of  niica-slale,  intermixed  willi  hut nh'ende-slatc 
and  quar(x-rock,  and  in  some  pans  with  a  small  portion  of 
crystalline  limestone.  Chlorite-slatu  is  the  predominant 
rock  of  Craig  Cailleach,  near  Killin,  intermixed  however 
Trith  rocks  consisting  of  hornhlondc  and  felspar,  and  of 
iiiiruceoii'?  schist  mixed  with  hornldende.  The  rocks  about 
Abcrfoyle  cun&i«t  of  irregular  alternations  of  grauwacke  and 
muwacko  slate  with  clay  slate  ;  the  beds  are  in  various  posi- 
tiooa  and  elevated  to  high  aqgles:  quarries  of  fine  roofing 
elay-flate  are  wrought  here,  un  approaching  the  shores  of 
I.och  Cateran,  or  Catrine.  the  rock  presents  an  appearance 
.i];proacliin^  to  that  of  mica-slate.  At  Hon  Lcdi  the  struc- 
ture still  more  resembles  mica-slate  ;  and  hcyund  this,  east  of 
Loch  Lubnaig,  true  mica-slate  occurs,  and  occupies  the  whole 
district  OS  far  as  Perth.  A  highly  elevated  ran^e  of  breccia 
may  be  traced  in  Tsrious  placeii  separating  the  primitive 
diatrrat  ftom  the  aeeondary  diatriet  in  the  aouth^eaat  of  the 
county.  (Geological  TVaSuaetiotUt  voLiU  pp.  48l»»  446; 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  128,  129.) 

The  (hstriel  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  breccia  is  occu- 
pied by  beds  of  sandstone.  Basaltic  rocks  may  be  traced 
in  anorth-east  direction,  extending^  though  not  continuously, 
tbrouj^h  this  district,  sometimes  capping  hilU  of  sandstone, 
.sometimes  formin^^  entire  hills  of  considerable  magnitude, 
and  somcliines  irrec^ubrly  intcrstratified  with  sandstone 
beds.  The  Ochill  Hills  in  the  south  ca-i  vart  of  the  county 
roii-sist  cbiedy  of  porphyry  and  omygdiikud  ;  and  the  Hill 
of  Kinnool  near  Perth  ia  an  amygdaloid  containing  nuraer- 
OQS  nodules  of  agate  and  camelian.  M'CuHoeh'a  StatittieiJ 
Acrnuttt  of  Ihe  BritiKh  Empire.)  Some  portions  of  the 
county  near  the  south  eastern  horder  are  comprehended  in 
the  rnal  field  of  Fifeshuc  (^rC'ulloch,  as  above) ;  and  some 
aulburitics  mark  a  narrow  district  extending  south-west  from 
Gamry,  or  Comrie,  near  Criefl^  in  Ihe  dircciion  of  Dumbar- 
ton, as  occupied  by  the  ooal-nMBauMS  and  associated  forma- 
ttonn.   ('  Map '  given  in  Gef^ogieal  TranMortims.  vol.  iii ) 

Hi/drr,;;niphi/.—T]m  county  is  almost  entirely  compre- 
hended in  the  baiiin  of  the  Tay.  A  small  {)uttiun  on  the 
south  uest  side,  drained  by  the  streams  which  (low  into 
hxh  Lomond,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Clyde;  and  the 
more  important  district  of  Menteith  in  the  south  is  included 
in  the  baain  of  the  Forth. 

The  Tay  rises  in  a  small  loch  or  lake  iicar  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  county  on  the  bolder  of  Arj;yleshirc, 
and  tlou3  e»st  and  east  by  north  20  miles,  thruugh  Loch 
Dochart  into  Ixjch  Tay.  In  this  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
does  not  take  the  name  ofTay,  hut  ia  known  as  the  Dochart. 
It  is  joined  just  befbre  it  enters  Loch  Tay  by  the  Lochy,  or 
Lochie,  whirh  l  i-es  a  little  to  the  north  of  Loch  Do4-hai-t,  and 
has  a  circuUous  course  of  about  10  miles.  Loch  Tay  is  a 
long  narrow  lake  embiisomed  in  mountains,  having'  Blu 
Lawcrs  near  its  north-wcstein  shore;  its  length  from  !»uulh- 
west  to  north-cast  is  about  M  miles;  its  averaije  breadth  is 
about  one  mile.  {Mm  qf  Scotland^  pBbUahed  by  the  Society 
for  the  Difftision  of  Usefnl  Knowleoge.)  Other  authorities 
(Sew  Statigiical  Account  of  Scotland,  '  Perthsliii  c,'  p.  454) 
make  the  dimensions  rather  greater.  Its  surface  may  be 
cstiniateil  at  1..  to  17  Mjuaro  miles,  or  10,000  acres.  Mr. 
M'CuUoch  (Statist.  Account  tff  the  Britith  Empire)  gives 
iu  surface  at  20  square  milett  but  this  w«  hdlbro  to  b«  Im 


great.  Tbo  Uoks  of  the  lake  an  steep  and  thiWmz,  sn  j 
the  depth  of  water  Is  supposed  to  be  in  some  pan*  not 

than  Gdft  feet.    It  is  fed  h\  ^ever.ll  mountain  itreim<i,  ^ 
abounds  with  fish;  iissurf.iee  i)>  aUimes  agitated  jnstiglfnt 
and  uncomtn(u\  manner.    From  the  noith-ca>tern  or 
end  of  Loch  Tay.  the  river  Tay  issues,  now  undtritsmntr 
designation,  and  flows  through  Strath  Tay,  ot  tbi  VUe  of 
Tay.    Soon  after  leaving  the  loch  it  is  joined  b;  the  Li  i)n; 
and  turning  more  lo  the  east  receires  theTurotl,  or  lio.' 
mel,  15  miles  below  I,(X'h  Tay.    Both  these  riven  join '.'u 
Tay  on  its  left  bank.    From  the  junction  of  tlit'Toir,d  tli« 
Tay  flows  south-eastward  six  miles,  through  several  >ni!l 
lakesi  receiving  the  Braan,  or  Brand,  on  iu  right  bank;  mi 
then,  flowing  eofttward  12  miles  more  through  Sinftam 
(or  the  great  '  alloy),  receives  thcTsb.  From  the  junclnnol 
this  stream  the  Tay  t\irn!>  abruptly  to  the  soulh-west.  voti^K 
and  .south  east,  and  Hows  to  Perth  12  miles  bdow  the  jtiir. 
liou  of  the  Isla.  Its  course  below  Perth  is  chiefly  cuxinx, 
and,  including  the  Frith  or  asstuary  of  Tay,  mny  be  «*• 
mated  at  26  milet;  so  that  its  whole  leogth  from  the  kd 
of  the  Dochart  to  the  open  sea  may  be  estimated  it  Jv 
miles.   Just  above  Perth,  the  Tay  rLciive^  rhe  Almond, 
several  mdcs  below  it  the  Earn,  buih  yii  the  right  b-ii 
The  Tuy  is  computed  to  send  to  the  sea  a  u-rcater  \o\mf  ' 
water  than  any  other  river  of  Great  Britain.  Iti 
above  its  junction  with  the  Braan  is  very  rapid,  but 
that  point  it  becomes  less  so.   It  is  nafigaUe  lo  Bntliic 
vesSMS  of  100  ions,  and  to  Dundee,  whifih  bAntheihirecf 
the  tDstuary,  for  vessels  of  500  tons.   There  i^,  a  bin!  '.i 
mouth,  anu  the  navigation  is  ratbcr  difficult,  pitly  Irta 
the  sand-bankt  in  iti  channel*  and  partly  from  me  iiiM|ik 
of  the  tides. 

The  tributatiefe  of  theTiiy  deserve  notice  from  thesjcj* 

of  lakes  witli  whirh  they  are  connected.   Tlie  Ljmi  r;^i:'. 
the  western  border  of  the  <'nuiUry,  and  flu.'sewt  bttic;.-. 
through  Glon  Lyon  28  miles  into  the  Tay.    Not  hif-^ 
its  source,  it  flows  through  Lucb  Lyon,  a  >mill  hkeik^ii 
2  miles  lonjj  from  south-west  to  north-east.  TTwTuiwI 
isf^nes  from  Loch  Lydoch,  a  largia  irregular  diccttf  vno; 
the  greater  part  of  whiehisinduded  hltbetMlrilr«fi(gTl^ 
shi  ( ,  1  Ijaeent  to  ihewild  table-land  of  Rannoch  Jf^w'./WI 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  9^I>4i,'*fA 
is  perhaps  somewhat  more  than  G  square  rnic*  i tf  Ttiiiiel 
issues  from  its  north-eastern  end,  and  flowos**"**'*"^ 
6  miles  into  Loch  Rannocb,  passing  in  its  nytluv^^^ 
or  two  smaller  locbs.  Loch  Rannoch  is  a  l(mgi>«n*»!^ 
of  water,  extending  9  miles  from  west  to  cast, 
ever  exceeding  a  mile  in  breadth.    1  f  aboi;r,'I-  »i'li  oijcI d 
the  largest  size.   Two  streams,  one  tiowin!:  i"' '  -i^ '""f- 
between  Lochs  Lydoch  and  Rannoch,  mi  1  li  e  !tt<r  'o « 
Loch  Rannoch  itself  serve  to  convey  to  the  Taoiei  tht  »^ 
perflnona  waters  of  Loch  Erieht;  another  long  nam>r  fi^-  * 
water  extendin<^  in  Icnjjth  14  miles  from  norlhtosmi:^ 
one  mile  in  breadth,  partly  in  Invcrness-shire  andprt  ' a 
Perlli>hire.     This  lake  occupies  a  hollow  wbirh  fUls 
versely  tho  great  Grampian  chain,  wbiie  must  of  ik-  -'' 
principal vaflcyi)  occupied  by  the  streams  and  lakes"  < 
ootmty  nm  pmalicl  to  that  chain,  and  separate  it  f^-  ^ 
ordinate  lateral  ranges,  or  these  ranges  from  eick  f^i- 
Ffom  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Rannoch.  lit  T:m 

flows  eastward  lo  miles  uito  Loch  TuracI,  2  n)il«  If^?" 
west  to  east  and  half  a  mile  broad  and  from  tt*^  ' 
miles  farther  east  and  south  into  the  Tay.  Its  wWef^* 
from  its  issuing  from  Loch  Lvdoch  is  neady  -10  mile'  _ 
tween  Loch  Turael  and  the  Tay  it  receives  on  u»  n 
the  Garry,  which  has  a  course  of  about  36  ^'^f^^ 
through  Lo.  h  Garrv,  a  small  narrow  lake  3 
tending,  like  Locli  Ericht.  north  and  s^uth.  ai»il 
Glen  Garry,  in  its  course  through  which  it  rfcet'f'  • 
left  bank  the  streams  which  water  Gien  firuac  au<U' 
Till,  and  on  iU  right  bank  the  Feaehoiiei  wWi"^ 

Glen  KniriMe.  . 

The  Braan  or  Brand.  CO  miles  long,  waters  Stra"'^^ 
and  serves  as  an  outlet  to  Loclis  Freuchic,  . 
8kiacb,  and  some  others,  all  small.  Tbelsis,  c 
most  important  feeders  of  the  Tay,  belongs  cbiefl)  o 


and  serves  as  an  ouiiei  lo  i^ocii*  eivu<.if— 
8kiacb,  and  some  others,  all  small.  "^I^* a"*,,  {"* 
most  important  feeders  of  the  Tay,  belongs  cbiefl)  to  ^ 
fiumhire;  only  idMMit  14  miles  of  iU  course  ore  J>1\,, 
within  the  border  of  Perthshitt?.  Of  its  tribatancs.  tiie  • 
or  KrMit  1  .  lon^s  to  Perthshire;  it  is  nearly  30  n';^*^^, , 
and  waters  CUen  Sbee;  it  receives  tho  Airdlft  - 
long,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Cairn  GLiwcr,     """..j^,^ , 
Glee  mountains^  and  waters  Strath  Atf^l^-'r'LL,  w 
riMS  not  tu  flwm  the  sovlb-taat  ahon  « 
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flows  abovit  24  miles  oast  into  the  Toy.  TthM  no  lakw  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  Earn  rises  in  tlic  western  part  of  the  county,  and 
flowd  east  about  5  miles  into  Loch  Earn,  irbich  is  7 
miles  long  from  ettt  to  weet,  by  about  on«  mile  broa^  and 
from  tbence  eaat  3S  milea  into  the  T*f  bdov  Perth.  It 

waters  Stratlieam. 

The  district  of  Menlt  ith  in  the  south  belong*  to  the  basui 
of  the  Forth,  and  is  walorerl  by  the  Teith,  whit-h  ri.sos  just 
within  Axg.vlei<hire,  and  flows  4  or  5  mil^  into  Loch 
Ciitflnn  or  Katrine,  a  winding  and  pictureaqne  sheet  of 
-water,  8  miles  long,  from  veat-nortli'VMt  to  «ait-Math- 
east,  which  has  become  eetebmted  as  the  acene  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  '  Lady  of  ihe  Lake.*  Trout  and  diar  arc  found  in 
it.  Krjiii  the  south-east  comer  of  LticU  Catcraa  the  Tcilh 
(lows  0  uiiks  thniugh  the  Trosnchs  pass,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Beo  Veuu;  it  paasea  through  the  small  Lochs  Achray 
and  Tenaeher  (in  which  are  found  tioat,  salmon,  and  pike), 
to  CatlaTidor,  where  it  is  joitu'd  by  a  stream  from  Loch  Voil 
and  Looh  Lubnaig,  which  lie  nyrth  and  north-east  of  Loch 
Cateran,  and  are  each  about  5  miles  lon^'.  From  Cal- 
lander the  Teith  flows  south-eaiit  12  uiiks  into  the  Forth 
above  SUliillig :  ila  whole  length  is  about  34  miles.  Pearl 
nnaaela  wera  mnnerly  labed  in  this  river  to  a  cooatderable 
extent.  The  Allan,  a  amall  feeder  of  the  Forth,  waters  Strath 
Allan  on  the  north-western  and  western  side  of  the  Ochill 
HilU:  the  Devon,  another  small  feeder,  waters  the  valley 
on  the  south-eat teni  side  o[  t!ie  s  ime  lulls;  and  the  Forth 
itself  flows  just  upon  ur  within  the  southern  boundary  of 
therouiity  for  about  30  miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ben  Lomond  to  below  Stirling.  The  Allan  abounds  with 
trout  and  some  young  salmon,  and  sea-trout  are  taken  occa- 
sionally, and  vanou-t  sea-fish  are  taken  in  tlie  a^ituary  of  the 
Forth.  The  Falloch  Water,  which  flows  through  GUn  Fai- 
led! into  Loeh  tMoaui,  is  near  th«  aouth-westmi  boider  of 
Ihe  county. 

The  aggregate  areaofthe  lakes  of  Perthshire  is  estimated 

at  50  square  miles,  or  32,000  Engli^li  acre"!.  The  principal 
of  ihcm  '  are  nothing  more  than  long  valleys  between  the 
chains  of  niountains,  in  which  the  river  at  the  fotit  of  the 
mountain,  not  finding  a  ready  passage  tbr  it>i  watt-ri;,  !>prcads 
i(Mlf  oat  BO  as  to  aitsumc  u  stagnating  form ;  hence  tho 
lakes  an  ummiUv  of  great  leoigtli,  but  of  mudivale  luceadih.' 
Lodi  Tay  and  Loeh  Eriobt  are  examples  of  todis  of  this 
hind.  When  tho  margin  of  the  lake-  exhibits  not  a  steop 
;uj<,ent,  but  a  gentle  slope,  vegctaliou  is  commonly  lux- 
iH-i.uit,  from  the  len<jtli  of  tho  days  in  summer,  and  liie 
shelter  afibrded  by  the  low  situatimi.  (Forsyth's  Beauties 
iff  Scotland.)  Seeucs  of  uncuinmon  beattly  are  then  dis- 
played, ftueb  as  tboM  which  Scott  has  so  accurately  and 
iiappdy  described  in  his  *  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  The  wood 
round  Lake  Caterau  is  maile  intocbareoalandeoosiimod in 
thu  Cdrroii  irun-works. 

There  are  several  fulls  in  the  rivers  of  Perthshire.  Those 
of  the  Bruar  and  the  Tumel  are  very  picturesoue:  and  the 
falls  and  rapids  of  tho  Devon,  called  the  De^a  Mill,  the 
Rumbliog  Bridge,  and  the  Oauldion  Xiniii  mo  worth  a 
visit 

Soil;  Produce;  Slate  (J"  .1<^ricuf!urf. — Owinj;  to  its 
mountainous  character,  n  large  portion  of  this  county  is  til 
adapted  for  cultivation.  There  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
moor,  beg,  and  moi«,  though  they  are  |irogvMitvel|  dimi- 
Btshmg.  A  large  space  is  occupied  either  by  natural  wood- 
lands or  by  plantations,  chiefly  the  latter,  for  the  anlicnt 
fore«t!>  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Tlie  jdania- 
tions  have  been  much  extended  of  late  yei^rs,  and  many  dis- 
tricts have  been  coveted  \uth  them.  Tiie  late  duke  of 
Athol  planted  abuie  15,000  acres,  of  which  2000  acres  are  in 
the  pariah  of  BUir  of  Athol*  which  oomprehendd  the  site  of 
the  antient  and  extensive  forest  of  Athol  In  this  wild  iruci 
tlie  number  of  red- deer  is  very  considerable  (^aid  to  be 
7000) ;  tUe  roes  and  fallow-deer  are  alau  numerous  iu 
the  plantations.  Tlie  fox,  the  wild  cat,  the  badger,  the 
ott«r,  the  martm,  the  polecat,  the  weasel,  and  the  common 
and  Alpine  hare  are  numerous ;  and  the  rabbit,  the  squirrd, 
and  tho  rat  have  lately  made  their  way  into  thi^  part  of  tho 
county,  where  they  are  becoming  troublesome.  Tlie  ea^lo 
build-s  his  nest  on  tho  mountain  tops,  and  the  kestrel  by 
the  falls  of  tho  Bruac  and  in  Glen  Tilt.  Red  and  black 
game,  the  ptarmigan,  the  ploter,  and  the  partridge  are 
iibumiant. 

The  natural  wood  of  AiImI  Ibreit  eaaiisto  diieQy  of  oak, 
birch,  a^pen,  and  abler.  Oak  oeaict  fo  grow  aa  analiual  | 
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wood  at  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  which 

tho  region  of  iht^  birch  iecius  to  eomniLT.pe.  There  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  e.\lc'i)»ive  woods  of  bireh  to  the 
north  of  Killikrankie  pass.  The  alder,  which  abounds  OH 
the  banks  of  the  Garry,  is  dwarfish  in  its  growth.  IJiXBm, 
elm,  and  plane  trees  are  unusually  large  and  numerous 
in  the  jiavk  of  Dlair  Caille ;  and  iIih  M.rroundiii^f  Iiills 
are  co\ered  wilhSeoteh  fir,  sprui-e,  and  bnrli.  The  Seottdi 
fir  Wus  fjrnurly  the  fa\oi,riU'  iice  for  )  !aiila:iHi)s,  but  ex- 
perionco  has  lihown  that  its  growth  upon  light  soil  aiid 
moorish  grounds  is  stunted;  the  larch  is  thcrcfoie  now 
ctiosen  for  dry  soils,  and  the  amuce  where  there  is  moisture. 
Oak,  ash,  birch,  beech,  and  eira  are  also  planted,  though 
not  ?o  e':!cii<i\ elv  us  the  fir  tribe. 

Xiic  cuUuuit^il  land  in  the  county  is  estimated  at  from 
530,000  to  560,000  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  whole 
surface.  The  most  valuable  tract  is  the  '  Curse  of  Gowrie,* 
the  district  watered  by  the  Isla  and  its  tributsriee  the 
Ericht  and  the  Airdic,  and  comjirehending  aporiit>n  both 
of  Forfarsihia*  and  Perthshire.  It  is  a  low  alluvial  district, 
tho  finest,  in  an  a^'ri<  ultural  point  of  view,  of  any  in  Scot- 
land, and  equal  Co  any  t ran  ot  land  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  lower  part  of  Slralhearn,  or  the  vale  of  Earn,  another 
low  alluvial  trart,  scarcely  inferior  to  theCarseof  Gowrie. 
The  vsle  of  the  Ta\,  above  Perth,  and  thevalesof  the  Forth 
and  Teith,  contain  extensive  tracts  of  low  alluvium  or  of 
eravelly  sandy  loam.  Tiiere  is  little  euUnated  land  lu  llu» 
Hi;;hland  districts. 

Many  of  the  estates  arc  large,  but  there  arc  also  nume< 
rous  smaller  proprietors.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from 
50  to  500  acres  ;  and  in  the  lower  dialriots  they  ore  univep* 
sally  hold  on  lease,  commonly  for  fifteen  or  nineteen  years: 
some  tif  the  .'.mall  Hif^hland  oeeupiers  are  yearly  tenants. 
Tlie  farm  butlUaigi>  ia  ihe  lowlands  are  usually  substantial, 
and  otherwise  excellent,  but  not  so  in  IhoUighlaud  tracts. 
The  Cante  of  Gowrie,  Sliathcarn,  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Teith  and  the  Forth  yield  good  wheat  and  beans ;  but  in 
tho  midland  districts  oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  (^rain 
crops.  Turnip  cultivation  has  been  carried  to  a  coiuiderable 
extent,  and  bone-duit  has  been  mlroduievl  a.s  inannre 
forlhiB  Clop;  but  lime,  winch  is  imporied  at  Perth  from  tho 
Frith  of  Furth  or  the  north  of  England,  isdiiefly  empkiyed. 
The  chief  article  of  agriculiuni  produce  is  however  the  po* 
tato^  of  which  great  quanlitiB8are3rearly  shipped  for  London. 
Tlie  sort  ;>i  nerally  cultivated  is  the  Perthsbirc  red.  This 
crop  fonui  the  chief  dependence  of  Uic  fiirmer;  but  it  has 
of  late  years  been  very  precarious,  from  defect  of  vegetation 
in  (ho  sets  |»Unted.  Some  ^ood  crops  of  mangel-wurzel 
have  been  raised,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  artificial  grasaea 
is  -impreving  and  extending.  {New  Statistical  Account, 
'  Methven  Iviah.*)  The  best  fbrmcrs  use  a  rotation  of  crops  of 
five  or  six  }ears,  but  some  keep  the  land  in  grass  only  one 
year  at  a  time,  taking  a  wLilo  crop  every  alternate  year 
'  Rcdgorlon  Parish.*)  In  the  stiff'  flats  of  the  Cai-se  of 
Gowriti  the  rotation  ia  aomeuraes  of  seven  yeaia.  Ubid^ 
'  Longforgan  Parish.*)  Considerable  quantities  of  apples; 
pears,  and  o'.Vier  fruit  are  raised  in  the  valleys  and  low 
grounds,  particularly  in  (ioi.\rie.  The  use  of  hed^'es  for  en- 
clo-urcs  seern.s  to  he  gaininj;  ground. 

Tiiere  is,  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  tiie  county.  The 
stock  varies  with  Ibe  varying  quality  of  the  pasturage. 
Many  Ayrshire  cows  tax  the  dairy  hnve  been  introduced  at 
late  years  into  the  lowlands;  and  some  of  the  best  fivmers 
have  now  a  cross-breed  from  tlieTeesdale  or  short-horned 
and  the  Ayrshire.  (^V<f^  Stutisiieal  Account,  'Methven' 
and  '  Rrd'.;ortoa.')  The  West  Highland  breed  is  that  com- 
monly fed  on  the  Highland  pastures.  The  number  of  sheep 
has  been  vastly  augmented,  chiefly  by  the  alteration  in  the 
svstem  of  fiurmillg.  and  the  layiiu  out  of  shcep-walk«  in 
the  Highland  tracts.  The  usual  breed  in  these  districts  is 
the  bliH'k-faced  Tweedale  breed,  which  lias  displaced  the 
iiuiaii  white  ur  yellow-faced  mountain  sheep  generally  kept 
of  old  time ;  but  the  Tweedales  have  of  lato  been  jkartialiy 
displaced  by  the  ChevioUk  Tiiere  are  some  flocka  of  Lei- 
cesters  and  Boutbdowns ;  a  few  of  the  former  are  kept  by 
many  of  the  lowland  farmors.  The  Southdown.s  chiefly 
belong  to  the  nobility  and  other  large  lauded  proijnelors. 

Communicaiiont.— Tho  roads  of  (his  county  have  been 
improved  of  late^  ears  as  much  as  in  any  county  of  Scotland. 
Tho  road  from  EfdioburghbyQueensfcrry  and  Dunfermline 
to  Perth  enters  the  eouitty  a  few  miles  south  of  the  last- 
named  town.  Beads  fiom  Dimdeei,  St  Andrews,  and  from 
Glasgow,  by  Slirllog,  coovetge  at  Perth. 
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TintD  Fierth  there  li  »  rood  bj  Forfar>  Brochin,  nnd  ]  gale.  Seooiid  Scriw.)  In  1425,  James  I.,  flurio^  t 
Rtonehavcn  to  Aberdeen ;  another  road  foUows  tbe  v»lle]rof  i  Kitting  of  a  parlinoacnt  at  Perth,  arrMtod  his  eo«nte~MU 
the  Tik>-  by  DunketJ,  vml  afterwards  those  oftbeTnmeland  I  doeb,  duke  of  Albany,  ex-regent,  and  Mreril  of  h»  Ikwtf 


the  Garry.  lhroiij;h  llii'  orKillilvrankio  to  Fort  Aut;u*tii», 
InvemeSH,  and  llie  Norlhcrn  Hi;;lilands ;  wlulc  a  third  fol- 
lows the  valley  of  the  Toy  and  the  Doclurt  into  Arjvlchhirc. 
Hum  mds  lead  firom  Stirling  into  the  Western  Highlands 
<bToaffhifenteith;  one  through  Aberfoylu  to  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond,  another  in  f'l  ns^yle  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Caleran,  and  another,  biam  lnKg  from  this,  join»  the  road 
throuijh  the  \-alley  the  Tay  into  Ar|j;ylt:.<l  irt.-. 

The  only  navigable  rivers  arc  the  Tay  ami  the  Forth  ;  the 
latter  to  Mvigabfe  op  to  Stirling  for  vessels  of  70  tons;  but 
Its  eouno  mn  thai  town  ic  ao  winding  that  tbe  navigation 
if  little  lued  except  for  steamer*. 

A  canal  has  hwn  proposed  from  tlic  Tay,  at  Perth,  to 
Crieff  mud  to  St.  FiUun,  at  the  lower  extrenuly  of  Loch 
Earn. 

Divisiont,  Towm,  and  other  Localitiet. — Pertnshire  wa* 
fonnerly  di\'ided  into  the  six  districts  of  Gowrie  (east),  Perth 
(south-east),  Stormont  (central),  Stratheara  (oontnUi  llen> 
toith  (south),  Brcadalbano  or  Braidalbin  (west  and  eenind). 
Balquliiddcr  (south- west),  and  Rannoi'h  (north-west),  each 
of  which  was  a  distinct  Btewartry,  thut  ig,  was  in  tlic  juris- 
diction of  a  distinct  sheriflf  or  steward ;  but  the  Act  of  1  748, 
abolishing  hereditary  iurisdiotiona,  put  an  end  to  tbe  legal 
oxiiteneeof  these  divwtons, though  too  namoaatw  atill  povn* 
liirly  applied  to  the  rcspcrtive  districts,  or  are  retained  in 
the  titles  of  the  nobihty.  To  these  may  beadded  the  High- 
land district  f  A  iiol  Of  AtholA  oT  AtboH,  m  tha  luvthom 
part  of  the  county. 

Perth,  the  capital,  and  Cu1ro<^K,  are  both  royal  burghs; 
Anchlerarder,  Ahemothy,  and  Dunblane  were  formerly 
royal  burghs ;  DmMd,  CrtelT,  Longforgan,  Cupar,  and 
Alytli  are  bur^jhs  of  barony  ;  the  ollior  principal  towns  or 
vdla^es  are  Auilitcrgavcn,  Hlair-Gowne,  Callander,  Errol, 
Doutie,  Kinnoul,  Mcihren,  MuthiUf  8con«,  and  Kinear^ 
dine  in  Tuilialian  parish. 

Forth  is  on  the  ri^tTMmkoT  thoTav.  It  is  a  place  of 
gnal  anllqmty.  Tho  nama  ia  aupposed  to  be  derivod  from 
the  CeWe  BhBT>tatb8,  *th«  height  of  Tay,'  whence  Bertha 
(the  name  given  to  tho  town  in  many  aniient  writings)  and 
Pertli.  borne  havo  supposed,  but  apparently  throujjli  mis- 
conception, that  Bertha  and  Perth  were  different  places. 
Tho  town  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  a  Koman  origin,  but 
this  j»  not  clear,  though  two  RoBnn  stations,  the  Orrea  of 
Ptolemy  and  Richard  of  Cireneaster,  and  the  Ad  Taum  or 
Tarum  of  Richard,  were  in  the  neighbonrbood.  In  tbe 
Neiv  Siutifitirul  .-{••count  vf  Scolland  it  is  jiroposod  to 
identify  Perth  wiih  the  Victoria  of  Richard,  winch  others 
flx  at  Dealgin  Ross  on  the  Earn.  Perth  was  for  a  titno 
in  the  bands  of  the  Picts;  it  was  a  burgh  in  a.o.  llOG,  and 
derwn  to  tfto  deaA  of  James  I.  (a.d.  1 437),  was  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  Rrotland.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
trade,  wliit-h  the  luirgcsscs  canicd  on  ia  their  own  vessels 
Mitli  liiu  Ilaiisc  Towns;  nnd  many  Flemings  and  Germans 
s'  tllud  here.  The  kings  of  Scotland  unwisely  subjected 
these  forcij^ncrs  to  many  restrictions. 

In  the  war  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland,  Perth  waa  takan  by 
that  king  immediately  after  tbe  defeat  of  Wallaco  at  Pal- 
kirk  (A.D.  12'J8).  He  restored  and  strengthened  the  forli- 
fications,  and  the  town  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  EnR- 
li*h,  and  was  frequently  the  residence  of  the  kings'  dejiuties 
till  A.D.  1311,  when  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground. 
Parth  was  taken  after  the  battle  of  Duplin,  fought  a  short 
distanee  south  of  the  town,  on  the  Earn  (a.d.  1332),  by  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  who  repaired  the  fortifioatioiis,  in  wIulIi  he  was 
Eoun  besieged  by  tbe  Scots,  who  hope<l  to  reduce  him  by 
famine.  A  victory  gained  by  the  English  ships  stationed 
at  the  OMiuth  of  the  Tay  to  support  him,  oompelled  them  to 
give  over  tbe  enterprise.  The  town  was  soon  after  taken 
by  tbe  i»arty  of  David  Bruce,  hut  subsequently  reverted  to 
the  hands  of  Baliol  and  his  party,  and  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land wa-s  twiee  at  Perth  in  his  expeditions  into  Scotland 
(a.d.  i33j-36).  The  Scots  in  the  interest  of  David  Ikure, 
under  the  command  of  Robert,  steward  of  Scotland,  after- 
wards King  Robert  IL,  took  Parth  (a.d.  1339)  and  entirely 
emshad  the  party  of  Baliol.  Many  years  afterwards  (aj>. 
I3t>r,)  the  judicial  comhat  took  plac-u  between  two  parties  of 
thirty  men  each  from  two  elms  of  unascertained  name, 
which  has  furnished  a  ftriking  incident  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's '  Fair  Maid  of  Parth.'  iChronicUt  qf  tht  Canon- 


and  partisans,  including  some  of  il  r  mo^t  powerful  bvtf 
in  Scotland.  Albany,  two  of  bis  sons,  and  his  father-in-la» 
the  earl  of  Lennox,  were  executed.  Id  1437,  J  ante*  hira^ 
was  assaiainatad  ia  tho  Dominican  monastary  at  PierJi.  M 
conspiratoca  whom  bis  unsparing  refiwrna  had  fgtmM-^ 
After  this  event,  Edinburgh  became  tbe  seat  of  govcmr»ff,; 
though  Perth  continued  to  be  nominally  tlw  eapite!  of  rAi 
kin^idoni  till  a.d.  14s2.  In  \ d.  I '  I  2.  nr.A  m  v  n  15*  > 
Perth  was  visited  by  tbe  plague.  Before  the  Kcform^uja 
there  were  several  religious  bouses  at  Perth.  ' 

In  Augusts  KOO.  Perth  was  the  aoane  of  that  mys 
incident  the  CUnrria  conspiracy  to  aaassafnate  Jmn 
[.I^MKs  T.  OF  E.NOLAVT).]  In  1614  it  was  taken  by  Mofit:  < 
aflor  lus  victory  at  Tippermuir,  and  in  1651  was  a-.::!  '! 
taken  by  capitulation  by  Cromwell,  after  tlio  defeat  oi  ♦ 
royabsts  at  £urnUsland.  He  built  a  fort  near  th«  ta«-n  ts 
overawe  it,  wUdl  fort,  after  tho  Restoration.  Chnrlef  m 

Sva  to  tha  town.  Having  fallen  into  a  dilapidated  ftgU,' 
B  materials  were  sold,  and  it  waa  entirely  demoIMcd  I 
The  site  is  now  levelled,  and  all  trace*  of  it  are  nblitenr«l 
Perth  was  occupied  by  the  insurgent  Highlanders  il'^ 
rebcUions  of  1715  and  1746. 

Tba  town  is  on  tha  right  bank  of  the  river  Toy.  and  ■ 
connected  by  a  bandaoiaa  bridKa  of  nine  arcHos,  89a  fcrt 
long,  over  that  river  with  tbe  Bridge-end  of  Kinnoul.  wb^ 
(Hrulge-end)  isiucludtaJ  in  the  boundary  of  the  modem  par- 
liamentary burgh.   The  streets  of  Perth  are  for  the  m*i 
part  sunigbt  and  conveniently  laid  out,  well  lighted 
gas,  and  clean,  with  good  side  pavements.    The  bocv< 
are  aubslantiali  and  thosaintha  anvironsof  ibetovn,  wbst 
ara  of  lalar  aiaatiaQ  than  tbosa  m  tba  mora  osntiat  pira 
are  built  of  freestone,  and  present  a  hand^rimr  .ippearsnx 
North  nnd  south  of  the  town  are  two  laiRo  public:  pwai 
called  respectively  the  'Nortii  Inch"  and  iho  '  Snuib  Itvi' 
The  North  Inch  contains  tbe  race-course,  and  th<'S>Tutii 
Inch  i&  surrounded  by  stately  trees  and  eWaur  vjla 
Tbe  principal  pttUia  building  is  tha  ehnrab  «f  ^LJeia. 
The  square  tower  is  of  antient  but  nnsseartained  iile,  mi 
is  possibly  part  of  the  original  church  erected  en  tJi->  r:- : 
it  has  been  surmounted  at  a  later  pcrio<l  by  ipvr.i: in- 
spire of  wood  covered  with  lead. and  is  furnished  »^iV. 
and  chimes.   Tbe  body  of  tbe  church  has  undorg-inc  cn- 
siderable  alteration,  and  is  now  divided  into  three  plseta  <f 
worship,  appropriated  to  three  distinct  parishes.    'There  M 
three  other  Presbyterian  churches  of  modern  erectioo,  oM 
of  them  especially  designed  for  the  Highlanders  of  the  t  m 
and  ita  neighbourhood.   There  are  sittings  in  thtaie  eburcbia 
for  above  GOOO  persons.   In  addition  there  are  fborteca 
dissenting  places  of  woiabip  of  various  danoosinntaoo^  aoa> 
taining  aocommodatiott  Ihr  nearly  9000  nenona.   A  h»4- 
some  I  r.ildiiig  containin(j  the  county-hall,  courts  of  justict, 
and  oihui  aparlincnts  for  county  business,  of  Grecian  arrhi- 
tucture.  faces  the  Tay.    Beliiti<l  it  is  tho  ne-v    <  i;  . 
county  gaol  for  felon.s  misdemeanants,  and  debtors.  Hk 
otlier  public  buildinn  arc  those  of  the  Academy,  a  nc.it 
thaatre*  a  lunatio  asylum  (ona  of  tba  most  padbet  «ataUiffc> 
ments  of  tbe  kind  in  Scotland),  a  range  of  barraolia.  aii4 
another  of  government  storr  liouses,  fonnerly  used  %%  t 
depfil  for  French  prisoners ;  MarbhaH's  monument  (a  build- 
ing erectcil  to  commciuoralo  the  services  of  a  late  hri 
proTost),  containing  the  public  hbrary  and  the  muscuo  ^' 
tha  Parthshire  Antiquarian  Society ;  the  gas-works, asrfite 
wutet^works.    Tba  range  of  barraoks  and  storebeoKS  it 
now  in  course  of  bein|;  eonverted  into  a  prison,  in  whteban 
improved  system  of  diitcipline  will  be  adopted,  vt'T\\  a  vic» 
to  the  reformation  of  tbe  prisonersi,  and  to  the  eatahlkkhwe:it 
of  a  model  for  other  places  of  confinement  for  offenderv 
The  market  fur  (leslt,  vegatablest  and  butter  is  held  near  St. 
John's  church ;  tha  Bsh-market  on  tba  bank  of  tbe  nver, 
below  tho  hridgo.  Tbe  cottUoil-baU  for  tha  town  is  near 
tho  fisb-niavket. 

The  population  of  Pertli,  in  1831,  was  20,016.  Tie 
number  of  inhabited  bouses  was  204t^ :  of  families,  4956 :  -d 
whom  only  43  warn  ntnmad  as  engaged  in  agri  c  uUu  re.  Tb» 
tmlinaiy  population  wat  eaiimated  to  be  at  least  IStw  nun 
than  tba  Return,  many  of  the  wealthy  being  abmnt  at  se** 
hathin>»  places,  and  many  >  f  tl  p  po-  r  en>:nm-il  in  field- 
labour  or  fishing;  and  the  iiuuber  of  inhnhitants  hB»  m- 
creaMjd  since  the  Return  \\a9  made.  The  manufit  '.iire>  f 
the  place  txiosist  principally  of  coloured  cottons,  espectslty 
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ftr  umbnHas.  A  gVMt  quantity  of  bandkerehiers,  Rtripcd 
and  checked  i^inghams,  >ba\rit,  aoirb,  and  trimmings  are 
also  made.  About  16U0  persona  are  employed  in  weaving. 
A  large  Wax  and  tow-yarn  mill  emplo)  «i  above  liiO  lisimh; 
a  Urge  blenching  and  cotton-printin'^  work  at  Tullnch,  in 
tbo  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  t-iiiiilnys  'i^'O  ;  iiud  liieto  are 
Otbw  bleaching  and  print  ficMa,  bosiiks  tlirt  u  (  onsnlcrable 
iroD-feun dries,  distilleries,  brewuncs,  and  coi  n-iuiUi.  The 
salnioQ-flshcry  in  tba  T«f  M  nluable.  Th«  chief  imports 
are  coal,  lime,  salt;  and  mttiure,  brought  eoMtiriie  |  and 
from  foreign  parts  (cbiclty  fium  the  Bnltic).  timber,  flax, 
liiu&ed,  cloTcr-seed,  rorn,  bark,  hides,  small,  niiuider,  &c. 
The  exports  are  rluull)  po'.atocs,  soiit  to  London,  the  value 
of  which  in  Perth  niiiy  bo  estimated  at  65,0fHi/.  per  an- 
num ;  the  value  in  I-oudoii  (freight  and  other  char-os  being 
thm  included)  above  100,000/.  j  the  otliar  wrtides  of  axport 
are  eoro,  timber,  and  elates.  NeavlySO  WMeti  (witb  nearly 
5500  ai;nreg;itu  toiiiKij^c)  belong  to  Pertli ;  no  ship  in  ro- 
f^wtcTcd  Lit  iiiui  o  tbun  150  tons,  but  vessels  of  twite  lliat  feize 
have  been  buili  at  Pci  th.  Clixat  exertions  have  been  m;»de 
within  the  la»t  few  years  to  improve  the  harbour.  There 
are  two  weekly  markets,  the  pmoipil  one  on  Friday,  and 
there  are  five  yearly  faira. 

Dy  the  Burgh  RHbnn  Aet  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  r.  70), 
tho  town  was  divided  into  four  is;irds.  The  t»wn  •  •in-it 
consists  of  a  lord  proVogl  (who  ib  also  .■•iKrilV  and  cor>..;i»ji ;,  a 
dean  of  guild,  four  baillios,  ;i  troasurer,  iind  t'.vijl\c  other 
councillors.  A  burgh  court  is  held  weekly,  over  which  one 
of  the  baillies  presides.  The  property  of  the  burph  is  esti- 
mated  at  nearly  70.(JOOi.»the  debtoatnearlv  30,000/.  There 
arc  seven  incorporated  tndee.  Befitre  the  ParliBmentary 
Reform  Act,  Perth  returned  one  member  in  conjunction 
«rith  Dundee,  Forfar,  Cupar  of  Kife,  ond  St.  Andrews.  It 
now  send:*  one  by  ilself.  I'he  piivluunenlary  bounds  do  not 
comprehend  the  whole  area  oi  iho  buij^h.  Tho  police  of 
the  city  is  re  gulated  by  a  local  a<;l.  but  it  is  imperfect.  The 
jtislioiary  court  for  the  county  and  the  sherifTs  court  for  the 
division  are  held  at  Perth. 

Perth  haa  several  educational  and  literary  institutions. 
Tbe'aeadamv'  is  an  endowed  institution,  eomprehonding  a 
rnatli.-matical  and  scu'iitiik  schnol,  a  (,'rainmar  srliofil,  a 
itt-liool  of  modern  languairi-s,  two  Knj;li5U  schools,  a  writing 
si'iiool.  and  a  drawing  school.  Tho  reputation  of  the  aca- 
demy is  very  considerable.  There  were,  in  March.  1837. 
six  other  endowed  schools, and  twenty-two  unendowed.  I'ho 
state  of  instruction  aooug  ibtt  poor  however  is  tery  low;  a 
local  subscription  was  in  eontequenee  opened  in  1834,  and 
Aided  by  grants  from  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  and  from 
the  burgh  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  for 
■100  children.  There  are  a  public  circulating  library  of  (Vuni 
5()(Ki  lo  litioo  volumes,  a  public  news-room,  and  iive  private 
nrculaiing  libraries.  There  are  four  weekly  ncwspapern 
printed  in  the  town.  A  Literary  and  Antiquarian  Society 
V  oji  established  in  17H  wliieii  still  flonrisbes,  and  baa  a 
oollaoUan  of  boolu,  naniiaeripts.  eoina»  ol^jeettof  natural 
hiatory,  Ste. 

The  charitable  institutions  include  an  liospitul  or  alms- 
liaiise,  now  disiiaed  and  let,  I  he  rent  being  dihtiibulcd  ill 
aliiis  ;  an  infirmary,  capable  of  rcceivinj,'  above  5i)  patients  ; 
a  duspenaaiy,  and  Kevcral  almsgiving  societies.  There  arc 
Kivings'  banks  and  benefit  aocietisa,  Tha  poor  are  further 
relieved  by  a  parochial  aaseMQWQt.  hr  oollections  at  the 
jiltKaa  of  worship,  and  by  gifts  flom  the  ftands  of  the  in- 
corporated trades.  Tlio  amount  distributed  in  alm-i  is 
very  considerable,  and  tha  number  of  receivers  toler.ibly  } 
lai-go.  i 

Cuh  jis  is  on  the  norlborn  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
2. J  iJiiles  from  Edinburgh,  and  6  from  Dunfermline,  in  a 
tlutachcd  part  of  the  county.  It  had  antiently  an  abbey  of 
the  Cibtortiaa  order.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal  burgh 
ny  James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  a.d.  1559.  at  which 
tini0  it  was  Tery  prosperous,  owing  to  some  coal- works,  tho 
produce  of  which  was  exportixl  to  HoUantl.  Tbi  '.e  work'; 
have  been  long  discontinued.  The  manufacture  of 'girdles' 
or  iron  plates,  for  baking  oaken  c  al^os,  was  formerly  very 
flourisbinCi  but  is  now  discontinued.  Culroaa  has  no  market, 
and  littlatiada  is  carried  an.  Dunfimnlina  is  the  mart  for 
tbe  produce.  About  savanty  yenona  are  enployed  in 
weaving  cotton  or  linen.  There  is  a  smdl  pier  for  fishing 
aivl  passage  boat.^,  which  latter  cross  the  Furlhio  Borrow- 
stownoss.  The  population  of  tho  pariah,  in  watj  1  l«4.  of 
v\  honi  less  than  half  were  in  the  town.  Thv  church,  whit  h 
antiently  formed  port  of  the  conventual  chureb  of  the 


abbey,  is  a  cradfbrm  building,  with  a  massive  vasteni 
toweri  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
town.  Hicre  are  some  ruins  of  the  former  paruh  church 

in  the  iftriNli  biui.il-^KUin J,  which  is  still  in  use.  Tliu 
jiansli  ii  well  provided  \Mlh  the  lueans  of  educatlun,  uiid 
there  is  a  luii  ish  library  of  ioo  volumes,  another  library,  and 
a  benefit  so*  icty  for  funerals.  The  corporation  was  left  nn> 
touched  by  the  Scotch  Burj^h  Reform  Act  (.1  &  4  WilLIV.» 
cap.  76).  The  counoil  eonusta  4^  19  membors,  including  a 
provost,  two  bailUei,  and  a  treasnrer.  The  magistraf es  have 
larely  occasion  to  exercise  their  jui iitliction.  The  town- 
house  is  an  old  building,  two  rouiua  uf  which  are  appropri- 
ated as  a  prison,  but  seldom  used.  Culross  ui>iies  with 
Inverkcitluti^!.  Dunforralinc,  Quecnsferry,  and  Stirling  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament. 

Anchterarder  isdeaenbeddsewhece.  [AucitmAMnKR.}  It 
was  in  this  parish  that  the  contest,  now  canied  on  in  8eot> 

hiiid.  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  ori<jinatcd. 

Abortiethy  is  at  the  juncliuu  of  tho  Earn  with  iho 
Tay,  7  miles  south-cast  of  Perth.  It  was  aniieiitly  tho 
capit  il  of  the  Picts,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  who  was  me- 
tropolitan, if  not  uf  all  Scotland,  at  least  of  that  part  whiek 
was  held  by  the  Picts.  The  see  was  afterwards  removed  to 
St  Andrews,  and  the  ehurdi  was  made  collegiate.  One 
relic  of  its  Pictish  greatness  remains ;  a  round  tower  73  feet 
high  and  48  feet  in  circumference  at  tho  base,  but  diroiuisli- 
ing  toward  ihe  tup,  built  of  hewn  slotie.  The  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  about  3i|  feet,  it  senc^  as  a  belfry  and  clock  tower 
to  the  churcli,  which  stands  near  and  is  a  modern  building. 
Abernethy  is  a  dirty  irregular  place,  with  a  population  for 
the  whole  parish  (which  extends  into  Fifcshire)  of  1776  in- 
habitants; the  prinoipal  branch  of  industry  is  linen  ivaa*< 
ing. 

Uumhlane,  or  Dunblane,  ia  on  the  road  from  Perth  to 
Stirling  and  Glasgow,  on  ihc  lel'l  bank  of  the  Allan,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge.  It  was  antiently  one  of  the  scats 
of  the  Culdccs  (a  religious  order  diffused  through  Scotland 
and  Ireland),  and  subsequently  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, which  inoludfld  parts  of  Fertbsbire  and  Stirlingshire. 
The  town  consists  of  a  street  of  otd-ftshionod  honsss  and  a 
lew  lanes.  Tho  former  cathedral,  tho  choir  f  v,I  u  h  is  new 
used  a*  the  parish  church,  is  a  large  Gotho  buil  lini?  on  an 
eminence.  All  parts,  except  the  choir,  il  iapidaled, 
though  in  better  preservation  than  most  of  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  Scotland.  A  modem  steeple,  128  feet 
high,  has  bc-ou  creeled  adjacent  to  it.  There  is  a  dissenting . 
meeting-house.  The  nopulalion  in  1831  was  3248,  above 
one-fourth  ogricuUurai.  About  200  men  are  employed  in 
manufactures.  Tbo  court  of  the  sheriiT-substitute  of  the 
division  is  held  here  Tlie  small  town-house,  comprehend- 
ing two  rooms,  is  used  as  prison.  There  is  a  weekly  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  four  yearly  cattle-fairs.  A  mineral 
Kpring  about  two  miles  distant  ottracts  many  visitors. 
There  is  a  public  library  of  140U  volumcst  the  foundation  of 
which  was  a  bequest  of  books  by  tho  excellent  I.«igliton 
(aflerwards  archbishop  of  Glasgow),  who  held  for  a  time  the 
sec  of  Dunblane. 

Dunkeld  is  on  tlie  left  bonk  of  tho  Tay,  15  miles  n  >rth  of 
Perth.  It  lies  in  a  deep  hollow  under  the  brow  of  lot'ty 
wooded  hills.  The  houses  ore  generally  old  and  of  mean 
appearance ;  and  there  are  no  manufactures,  except  of  leather 
and  linen.  The  (own  derives  benefit  ihnn  vtsitonit  who  aw 
attracted  to  it  hy  (he  heanty  of  its  situation  and  tta  conireni- 
encp  as  the  point  of  enlram  e  upon  the  Highland".  Tlieio 
Was  an  antieiit  monastery  of  Culdccs  here,  and  in  1  V27  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  in  (be  early  part  of 
iho  sixteenth  century  was  held  by  Gawin  Douglas.  The 
cathedral,  which  was  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  later  arclii- 
tccture,  is  in  ruins,  except  the  choir,  which  serves  as  the 
parish  church.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  of  seven  ercbes  over 
the  Tay,  and  near  tho  town  is  a  scat  with  beautiful  grounds 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol.  There  is  a  weekly  market, 
and  there  iiro  several  yearly  fairs.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1471.  Dunkeld  is  a  burgh  of  harnny,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Athol  is  superior. 

Crieff  is  beautifully  situated  near  tho  north  or  left  bank 
of  the  Earn,  1 7  miles  west  of  Perth.  1 1  was  burned  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1711,  and  was  only  saved  in  1 745  IVem  « 
simitar  Ihte  by  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Perth.  The 
town  is  thriving.  There  are  two  modern  churches  ;  that  of 
latest  erection  is  in  a  commanding  situation,  and  i.-*  the 
fliii*t  budding  in  the  town.  There  arc  three  i;l.iccs  of  wor- 
ship fur  Seceders  and  one  for  Catholics.  There  are  a  ma- 
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sons*  hall  and  a  weavers*  halL  The  popnUtion  of  tbe  jmruh 
in  isai  478C;  of  wlsen  about  Ibui-IIIUii  ware  to  tbe 
town.  There  ue  neirty  MO  taiadloeai  mftvm^  who  iimIm 

cotton-chcoks  and  handkerchiefs,  linens  and  worsted  stuffs, 
blankets,  plakh,  and  ithawls.  There  ar«  tan-yards,  flour- 
mills,  malthouses,  distilleries,  two  cotton-miUs,  an  oil  and 
ft  paper  mill,  and  bleacb-ficld».  Tambour-wor l&iiig  un^  other 
siminr  occupations  are  pursued  hv  the  females.  There  are 
qnuTies  of  inftrior  nnntoDe  in  the  noighboubood.  lliere 


ere  •  weekly  narhet  »nA  nine  yearly  fbin.  Crieff  h  m  hncgh 

of  barony ;  n  jnstirc  of  the  peace  court  (or  petty  session)  it 
held  every  month  for  small  debts  and  minor  offertices ;  there 
is  also  a  ODtnmittce  to  manage  the  afl';u is  of  the  town,  but 
the  police  is  very  cleGcient;  and  petty  itieAs,  ussnults,  und 
other  similar  ofin:nccs  are  frequent  Thi  rc  is  a  prison,  or 
kek-op-houie  of  one  cell  There  era  (UWea  scboou,  four  of 
them  Bundaj-eveniug  schools,  and  a  Soiiday^^vening  dau 
(br  tbe  religions  instruction  of  yonng  men  nnd  women. 

Longfurgan  is  a  lon;^  stva|jglin!?  placf,  18  miles  from 
Perth  on  the  road  to  Dundeo.  It  had  a  pupulatioii  in  1S31 
of  for  the  whole  parish  ;  uf  wlmni  nbuui  150  (men  and 
women)  were  cn^;ap:(.-d  in  weaving  sheetinjj,  sai'kiiij^,  and 
linens,  and  about  ^  women  and  children  m  wmding  or 
otherwise  preparing  the  yarns  for  the  loom.  There  are 
qnarriea  of  excellent  freestone  in  tbe  paridi.  in  which  about 
60  men  arc  employed.  There  are  a  large  efatireb,  six 
scliCHils,  a  library,  and  n  savings*  bank.  Thi-iu  i-.v:  tlircc 
yesriy  fairs.  Near  ihu  town  are  the  ruuis  of  an  anUent 
chapel  bel'H.Lring  to  the  Cistertian  monastery  of  Cupax 
Angus,  and  the  noble  baronial  seat  of  Castle  Uuully. 

C  upar  of  Angus  is  partly  in  Forfarshire,  but  chiefly  in 
Peribshire  near  UM  right  bank  of  the  laliL  Near  the  town  aio 
the  tiaeei  of  a  Rontan  camp  and  the  rtdnt  of  a  rteh  monaa> 
tiry.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  with  clean  and  well  lighted 
streets;  tlu-re  are  a  church,  an  Episcopal  chapel,  two  Dis- 
sentinj;  Piesliytenan  iiRvtin^^-houscs,  a  town-house,  and 
Bronll  t^aol,  or  luck-up-huusa  of  one  cell.  Linen- weaving, 
tanning,  and  bleaching  are  carried  on ;  there  are  a  weekly 
market  and  four  or  fife  yeaib  flur*.  Tbo  population  in  1831 
waa  2614.  Al^h  it  deierihed  elaewhere.  [Alttr.]  Aneh- 
tcrgaren  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3417,  a  groat  number 
of  whom  were  employed  in  the  cotton-works  at  Stanley,  a 
village  on  the  Tay,  j  artly  in  this  parish.  Tliero  are  quarries 
of  freestone  in  tbe  parish  and  a  small  salmon-flsbery.  Malt- 
ing, distilling,  and  linen-weaving  are  carried  on.  There  is 
a  pariah  ohuicb,  tiesidea  a  handsome  chapcl-of-ease,  erected 
by  the  proprieton  of  the  Stanley  cotton-works,-  a  school  is 
alio  maintained  by  them.  A  yearly  fair  is  held  at  Aucbter- 
gaven.  Blairgowrie  is  deaeribed  elsewhere.  [Blairgowkie.] 
C'.dl  indor,  on  ttie  Teiih  at  the  junction  of  the  stream  from 
Luidi  Lubiiaig,  cun^iiiits  of  a  wide  and  clean  street,  wilb  i>ub- 
stantial  fi-cestonc  house*  roofed  with  slate.  The  population 
of  tbe  parish,  which  ia  very  htrge,  waa,  in  1 83 1 ,  1 909.  The 
Tillage  ia  leaorted  la  by  visitors  l»  iMb  Catrine  and  the 
nmanticacenery  around.  There  are  a  pariah  church^toreral 
innt,  three  schools,  and  three  libraries.  There  are  several 
fairs  in  the  year. 

Errol  i.i  a  suiall  and  mean  pincc,  but  in  a  beautiful  Situsi- 
lion  near  tlu-  Frith  of  Tay.  Tbe  cluu  oli  is  a  modorn  cruci- 
form budding  in  (he  Murman  stylo,  with  a  lofty  square 
tower  and  pinnacles.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831 
vaa  2U92»  about  two-flftfaa  of  ibem  naidaot  m  the  TillagBb 
Stone-quarriea  are  worked,  and  salmon  and  amelt  ftshenes 

carried  on;  but  tbe  Tiiici-.  in.ini:r:ii  Uire  is  tbe  r-lii'^f  ^rineb 
of  iiulustry :  it  employs  'iuO  nicn  ai.d  100  \>omLi,  as  weavers, 
lieside  winders  and  other  assistuuti.  Doutie,  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Teith,  eight  miles  from  Stirling,  is  remarkable  Ibr  a 
handsome  Gothic  church  and  tower,  of  modem  erection  ;  a 
fine  old  bridge  o?er  the  Tcitb ;  and  the  ruina  of  Doime 
CaaiK  an  antient  fintreae  of  great  strength  and  extent 
Tlicre  are  extensive  cotlon-works  at  Deanston,  close  to  the 
village,  and  several  catllc-fairs  are  held  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Doiine  is  in  Ki]mu<lock  parish,  the  population  of 
-.vhieU  in  1931  was  375*2.  Bridgc-end  of  Kinnoul  is  a  suburb 
of  Perth.  Methveu  is  a  manufacturing  village,  a  few  miles 
west  of  Ferth  (pop.  of  parish,  in  1831.  2714)  with  a  oommo- 
dtoua  parish  church,  three  good  achoola.  a  library  of  1100 
volnnea,  a  friendly  or  benefit  aoeiety,  and  a  aavinga*  bank. 
Muthill  tt  a  dean  village,  Imutif^lly  situated  m  Strath- 
earn,  a  sliort  d.stanre  fiuni  Crieff  >  aithward,  with  a  popnla- 
tuiu  of  UOO  or  1-iuO  (or  for  tbo  whole  parish,  in  1831,  of  I 
3-2'J7).  There  are  a  parish  i  hurehut  Nuthill.anda  chapel  of-  [ 
«ase  at  Axdocb;  an  Episcopalian  chapel,  a  Secesftion  meet-  | 


ing-Louse.  nine  schools,  a  library  and  leadin^nems,  at  Nut* 
hill  i  another  Ubmy  at  Braco  villan  nair  Aidoeb«  and  a 
library  for  ministera  and  atodents  at  inneneffiry;  M  in  tbe 
parish ;  a  savinga*  bank,  and  a  Bible  and  Missionary  Sueieiy. 
There  are  three  considerable  distilleries,  which  make  leuriy 
1 00,(100  fiu'dons  of  whiskey.  Scone,  neiir  the  right  l>ank  ui 
the  Tuy,  rather  uuru  than  a  mile  north  of  Perth,  ia  memo- 
rable for  its  palacv,  the  antient  reaidenoe  of  tbe  Sooutah 
kings  and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  It  had  also  an 
abbi.<y  of  the  regular  caoaos  of  St.  Auguatin.  Tbe  palaee 
and  the  abboy  (except  one  aiale)  have  both  disappeared ;  a 
modem  house,  tbe  seat  of  ibeearl  of  Mansfield,  occupies  t)i« 
site  of  the  former.  The  village  of  Scone  is  neat  and  regularly 
built.  PupuIul4on  of  ihe  parish  in  1831,  TI6ii.  Kmciirdine 
ii  a  thriving  port  on  the  Tay,  with  a  good  quay  and  harbour. 
There  are  sail-lofts  and  rope-walks,  and  brewing  and  dta* 
tilling  arc  carried  on.  Many  of  tbe  traders  are  shipowners, 
•od  aoveal  teaaela  have  been  built.  There  were  formerly 
aalt*panfl  near  the  town,  but  they  have  been  given  op.  Tliere 
is  a  yearly  fair.  The  parish  cuurcb  is  at  Tulliallan.  ncnr 
Kincardine,  but  th«re  is  a  Dissenting  raeeting-house  in  the 
town.    Population  of  the  parish  in  1831,  3jj0. 

Jnduttry.— Tbe  cotton  manufacture  has  been  already 
notieed.  Several  towns  and  villages  partidpate  in  the  linen 
manufcetura,  of  vhieh  Ihindee  ia  the  centra.  VobUeaia 
and  Bome  ailha  are  bIsd  woven,  the  latter  at  PMli.  Prom 
3000  to  3500  men  were  employed  as  weavers  in  these 
branches  in  1631,  beside  females  and  children,  who  (in  the 
cotton-works  esperial!))  are  very  numemus.    Abo\e  l.>00 
men  are  employed  in  other  branches  of  thc^  manufactures, 
spinning,  bleaching,  |iinntillg»&c.,or  in  other  manufacturer. 
From  250  to  300  mait  am  employed  in  stone,  lim«,  asd 
alate  quarries ;  50  or  more  in  coal-pits,  chiefly  in  Ttalliatba 
and  Fos.soway  parishes,  on  the  Fifeshire  border;    and  20 
men  in  an  iiunstuDe-mine,  al»o  in  Fussoway  parish.  Tb« 
salmon  fishery  on  the  Tay  ciiiplovH  itio  men  or  more,  nmi 
several  tucn  are  engaged  in  the  distillation  of  whiskey  at 
different  places. 

MetdmatUcal,  Le^ai,  and  ParliamentarpArrmgemenft.— 
Thennraberof  panthea  wholly  or  partly  in  thia  eonnty  was, 
in  !  SIP,  so  f  sec  Play  fair's  r)c#fri;./»7n  nf  S'''>thinrt^ :  btJt 
some  of  these  lia\e  been  subseijocntly  divided  for  cri  l«;as- 
tieal  purposes;  tlie  ]^re^enI  luimlxr  is  probably  nearly  90 
Tbey  arc  included  in  lire  presbyteries  of  Perili,  Duablanp. 
Dunkeld,  Auchterarder,  Mei^le,  Dundee,  and  Dunrertnlir.i-. 
The  preabyteriea  of  Perth.  Auehterarder,  Donketd,  and 
Dnnbfane,  ai«  in  the  aynod  of  P«rth ;  those  of  Ifeigl*  and 
Dundee,  in  the  synod  of  Angus  and  Mearris  ;  that  of  Dun- 
fermline in  the  synod  of  Fife.  In  antient  times  the  county 
was  (  hieily  if  not  wbol^indttdod  in  the  diBcaiet  of  Dnii- 
blane  and  Dunkeld. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  districts,  esxch  under  a 
aberiff  substitute;  and  ia  subdivided  into  ten  amalter  dis- 
tricts, caeh  noder  the  joiiidietion  of  a  juatiee  of  tbe  peaee 
court.  TIjere  are  eight  prisons,  two  at  Perth  (one  of  them 
a  small  house  of  correction),  and  one  each  at  Blairgowrie. 
Dunblane.  Crieff,  Dunkeld,  Kiueardine,  and  Culn^ss  ;  W. 
sevksral  of  these  are  very  small  atid  bad.    Crime  is  ni»t  fre- 

?iUent  in  the  county,  and  is  rather  deerea.^ing.  The  meat 
requent  ofTences  are  assaults,  chiefly  made  under  the  cx« 
citemeiit  of  spirituous  liquors.  Dnmienncss  is  beliered  to 
have  ioiaeaaed.  Tbe  polioa  ia  verj  good  at  Perth,  and  Ut- 
lerabte  fn  other  parti  of  the  county.  Mendieaota  are  nn- 
merutis,  bnt  they  arc  chiefly  vngiatitv.  Kducation  has 
much  improved,  and  is  now  tolerably  ger.eral  in  the  rural 
dislriel*;  but  tlie  meiins  of  instruction  are  very  defidenlly 
.supplied  at  Perth,  though  steps  have  been  lately  taken  to 
supply  the  deRcieney.  {Jnspectors  rj  Pntom*  Secrmd  Re- 
port, 1837.)  Hie  gieatMi  number  of  adiotara  of  all  claaaea 
at  the  daily  schools  in  Fsrththirabetwaen  Mkbadnas^  ifsss, 
and  Ladyday,  1834,  was  citimatad  at  lB,9fiS.  tBduBoHtm 
Returns,  Scotland,  183-1.) 

The  county  returns  one  member  to  parliament;  but  the 
parishes  of  Tulliallan,  Culross,  Muckhart,  Logie,  and  Fov 
soway  have  b«en  annexed  for  pailiaiDentary  purposes  to 
tbe  ahires  of  Ktnroaa  and  QadunaDiHui,  wUda  tii  omjunc- 
tion  retnm  one  member.  Pbrth  retoma  oat  manber  by 
itself;  and  Cu!rns3  imitC' with  Invcrkeitbing,  DUtlbnaUlUb 
Qitetusferry,  niid  Slirlnu-,  to  return  another. 

Ilisttivtail  Erriih:  .IrHnjmti-s:.— hi  the  obtcurity  that 
hanu's  over  tbe  gej^rapliy  ol  :inlient  Caledonia,  little  that 
ei Ttain  can  be  ad\:in(  cd      to  tbe  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Pertbahito.  The  eaiitera  aide  waa  occnpied  by  the  Vtah 
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tontes  (Oiivi*o»T»c)  of  Ptolemy,  whom  we  may  probably 
regard  as  itU-iitical  witii  the  Venrieoncs  or  Vecturioncs  of 
Richard,  and  Ihe  VmturionM  of  Amouanus  Marcelliuus. 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Riehnnl  a|!i«e  !n  attlgtiiug  to  ibis  people 
the  town  Orrea  ('np/xfij.  \Nliich  U  su)i|  <.v;tl  to  have  been  at 
the  junction  of  the  Tay  and  ihc  AlinonJ,  or  porhaps  on 
the  opposite  (eastern)  bank  of  ibt-  livcr.  Tbcic  arc  slight 
traces  uf  a  station  at  the  junction  of  llio  Almond  and  Tay, 
though  in  groat  measure  destroyed  by  a  variation  in  the 
^nnd  of  the  Almond;  and  then  an  traces  of  a  camp  at 
Gfiatf  WiJIi.  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  river,  a  little  far- 
t!>er  10  the  novlhwarrl.  The  country  soulh  of  the  Tay  was 
inhabitid  first  by  the  Datnnii.  afXerwards  by  the  Horestii, 
Or  Hori-'Sii.  wiio  are  im  ntu niL-il  by  Tai'iUis.  {A<:nr  ,  c.  .18.) 
The  highland;,  of  Perth:>htre  were  probubly  otcupied  by  tlie 
Daninii  Albatit,  *  a  people  little  known,'  nay*  Rictiaid,  *bein^ 
wboUy  aecludad  among  lakes  and  mountainii.' 

The  Tay.  under  the  form  Tkvua,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
{Auric,  c.  22),  by  Ptolemy^  who  writM  it  TaaiiOp  and  by 
Richard.  The  Earn  appears  in  Richard  under  the  name  of 
Btt  rna.  If°  \te  may  trust  the  autburily  of  the  last,  the 
whole  county,  except  perhaps  the  western  boundar>',  was 
comprehended  in  what  \\as  termed  the  proviuc  of  Ve><i),i- 
ftiann,  over  which  the  Rumans  potseased  orJ  v  a  very  bnof 
and  precarious  sway. 

A  Roman  road  eroased  the  eaatam  aide  of  the  county 
ftom  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirtin?  to  Orrea,  near  Ptortb,  at 


it  afterwards  came  iniu  the  hands  of  Ihe  Scot.<3.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  lenth  century,  the  Dunes  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  with  « luge  fleet,  and  laodiiis,  marched 
to  the  Tay.  Tliey  were  entirely  routed  by  the  Scottish  king, 
Kenneth  III.,  at  Loncarty,  near  Perth,  probably  in  a.d.990. 
Dunsinnan  or  Dunsinane  Hill,  in  Collaco  parish,  between 
Pcrtii  and  Cupar  Aneus,  was  the  slroiiijhold  of  Macbeth, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  the  English  ulhes  of  his  compe- 
titor Malcolm  (a.d.  1054).  Tlie  importance  of  Perth,  and 
its  rank  as  capital  of  the  kingdom,  made  this  shire  the  scene 
of  many  contests.  In  1306  Robert  Bruce  was  defoated  at 
Methven,  near  Perth,  by  Aymcr  de  Valence,  cari  of  Pem- 
broke, and  the  English  army.  In  1 332  Edward  Baliol,  com- 
petitor uf  tlie  minor  King  David  Bruce,  at  the  bead  of  an 
invadini^  force,  chiedy  of  Knj^lish,  deffinted  the  Scots  under 
ihe  regL-iu,  the  earl  of  Mar,  at  Dupliii  Mour,  on  the  Earn. 
He  took  Perth,  where  bemaintaiuad  himself  AMraome  time, 
until  bis  party  wm  finalljcrUBlied  by  Ihe  partiiue  of  Dtvid 
Bruee. 

In  tlie  CHUptiKn  of  Hontroae  (a-d.  1845)  this  county  was 
the  earliest  scene  of  action.  At  the  hea'l  of  1 1 00  ill  armed 
Irish  fool  and  i:iOO  His;hlander«,  Montrose  dcfrated  GOOU 
Covenanters,  under  Lord  Eleho,  at  Tippernuiir  near  Perth, 
with  the  luKs  to  them  of  2U00  killed.  The  SooUish  parlia- 
roent,  which  supported  the  claim  of  Cbaricall-  to  the  crown, 
assembled  in  1650  at  JPMb ;  and  on  new-vear'a  day,  1691, 
C^letU.  waaeitmnediritbg|Mt«o1«nim^Rt8eoneu  In 


or  near  whu-h  it  probably  divided  into  two  branches,  one   the  same  year  Perth  wat  tnken  by  CSCMIIII^,  and  llle 


directed  toward  ibo  coast,  the  otiier  ero-siiig  the  Gramp'luns 
Cihe  Grnropiiis  Moiis  of  the  Roman  liwtorians  and  geogra- 
phers), towards  the  shore  of  Murray  Frith.  There  were 
leverai  Roman  stations  in  Perthshire.  Alaana  (AXoib'a) 
was  iHTobably  at  Kier,  Just  within  the  county,  near  Stirling. 
The  name  appears  to  m  eqntvalent  to  the  Wdth  *  Oaer,* 
wliirb  usually  marks  a  Roman  po*t  or  town,  llie  next 
.^talio;i  wiii  Liuduiu  (Aucu*  ),  now  Ardocb,  in  Strathallan, 
one  of  iho  strongest  and  most  perfect  R  >iiian  works  in  the 
island.  [AKOOCR.j  Next  to  thia  was  Victoria,  |)robably 
Dealgin  Roes,  in  Slntbeam,  where  at  e  some  remains  of  Ro- 
man works,  aniientty  never  completed.  This  station  was 
oatablialied  and  named  by  A|{rioo)a  to  commemorate  his 
great  vietory  over  tlio  Caledonians  under  Galgacus.  The 
next  station  was  Ad  Hicrnam,  which  may  be  fixed  at 
Siratjetb,  oi»  tlio  Earn,  or  HiL-rna.  There  are  the  rein  ims 
of  a  Roman  post,  win,  li  has  evidently  been  of  great  strength. 
Orrca  has  been  ni»:iixd.  The  position  of  the  Ad  Tavuiii  of 
Richard  is  disputed.  Mr.  Uatchatd,  in  his  edition  of 
Richard,  places  it  at  Invergowrie,  on  the  Tay.  just  above 


royalist  party  crushed. 

In  the  struy^'le  at  (he  Hevoluiion,  a.d.  ir,!>9,  Perth  was 
taken  by  ■s\irpn»e  bv  Viscount  Dundee,  but  he  soon  aban- 
doned the  t.)wn  and  retirfd  into  the  Highlands.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  about  2200  men,  including  SOD 
Irish,  he  donated  a  more  numerous  government  army  under 
General  Mackay,  with  the  loss  of '2000  men;  but  the  death 
of  Dundee,  who  foil  early  in  the  action,  prevented  any  be- 
neficial result  of  the  victory.  The  Highlanders  were  re- 
pulsed in  an  attack  ou  Dunkeld,  where  n  Cameronion 
regiment  was  posted,  a  I.  d  soon  iificrwardb  disperseti ;  and 
the  war  came  to  an  end.  In  the  rebellion  of  IJIA-Ifi,  a 
battle  was  fought  on  Sheriff  Muir,  near  Dunblane,  between 
the  Highlanders,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  under  the  earl 
of  Mar,  and  4000  government  troops,  under  the  duke  of 
Argyle.  The  battle  was  drawn;  but  the  government  rt  aped 
from  it  the  advantage  of  victory,  Tho  Pretender  was  tor  a 
short  time  at  Scone  during  the  insurrection.  In  Iho  second 
Jacobite  rebellion,  the  young  Pretender  was  at  Perth  in 
1743k  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  1740.   A  body  of 


Dundee,  in  Forfarshire;  General  Roy,  at  Burgh  Tay, below  j  eovemment  troOfS  was  blockaded  in  the  castle  of  Blair- 
Dundee;  and  the  Map  of  Anticnt  Britain,  published  by  the  i  Athol  by  the  insurgents  nnder  Lord  George  Murray  (March 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in  the  neigh-  i  and  April,  1746),  and  relieved,  when  r^ooed  to  CSbMaiity, 
bourbood  of  Perth.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  I  by  a  royalist  detachment  tirotu  Dunkeld. 
camp  at  Invetrgowrie.  Ad  Tavum  was  on  the  road  from  The  antiquities  of  tho  county  consist  chiefly  of  the  re> 
Orrea  to  the  coast  The  In  Medio  of  Ricliard  was  probably  |  mams  of  Dunblane  and  Dunkeld  cathedrals;  some  other 
at  loatutbtU,  on  the  Tay,  above  tbe  junction  of  the  Islo,  i  scanty  eccleiiiaslical  remains  ;  some  ruins  of  antient  castles 


whara  mre  some  remarkable  Roman  works,  or  perhaps  at 

Cupar  Angtis.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Roinan  camp 

at  Forlinu'a!e,  in  Gkn  I. yon  The  pix'toriuni  is  still  eorn- 
plele.  Thcie  arc  the  piers  of  a  bridge  over  tbe  Tay,  close 
to  liiL  j  iinrtion  of  the  Almond,  where  the  sitution  of  Onea 

luuy  be  fixed. 

Alauna,  Lindum.  and  Victoria,  according  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
longed to  tbe  Damnii,  who  ii^abited  for  the  most  part 
within  tbe  ramparts  of  Agricola  and  Antoninus.  They 

appear  to  have  withdra'vi  fi  lui  that  pnrt  oF  the  territory 
which  lay  beyond  the  ruuiii.a  i,  and  which  Was  subsequently 
oppropnate<l  by  the  Horestn,  who  came  from  Fifeshirc. 

This  county  was  the  scene  of  liostility  pcrhap<«  in  the 
third  campaign  of  Agricoia(A.D.  80),  at  any  rate  in  the  bixth 

and  seventh  ijuo,  83. 84).  The  attack  made  by  tlie  Cale- 
donians on  tbe  camp  of  tiie  ninth  legion,  in  tbe  sixth  eam- 

paign,  vrns  probably  at  Dttalgin  Ross.  Sererus  nitist  ha^e 
croassed  Perthshire  in  bis  \sar  ugainsl  the  Caledonians 
U.D.  206,  W). 

There  are  i»ome  remains  of  a  large  Druidical  circle  and 
several  antient  circular  forts  in  the  Highland  parish  of 
Fortingale,  or  FortingaL  llie  age  and  origia  of  the  forts 
is  not  fnown.  Remams  of  circles,  cairns,  and  other  Druidi- 
cal remains  are  found  in  the  parislies  of  Kirk-Michael, 
Blair  Athol,  Carijdl,  ilcc.  There  is  a  remarkable  fort,  par- 
tially Vitrified,  at  Alytli. 

At  the  dowDlal  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pcarthshire  was 
«oev|M  bjr  tbo  Fieti»  who  iwA  Abonwlh/  Ar  tlwk  capftilj 


at  Moulin,  Doune,  Kincardine,  Kinclaven,  and  Drummond 
Castle  near  Muthitl;  and  Rome  hill  forls.  cairns,  aitd  Dru- 
idical stones.  Blair-Atbul  Castle  has  been  modernised, 
and  IS  thu  present  seal  of  the  duke  of  Athol. 

{New  Statintica/  Armuui  i^r  Scotland;  Playfuir's  De- 
srrinlion  of  Seotlainl ;  Chambers's  Gazeitefr  qf  ScoUaiult 
Sir  W.  Scott's  History  qf  Scotland,  in  Lardnai'9  Eneydo' 
podia;  i^Hiainentary  Bwen.) 

PE'RTINAX,  PITBLTuS  HE'LVIUS,  born  about 
\  D.  I'jn,  at  Villa  Murtis.  near  Alba  Pompeiu,  mjw  Alba  ill 
Piedmont,  on  the  bauks  of  the  Taiiarus,  was  the  son  of  a 
freedmati  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important  article  of  fuel 
in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  His  father  gave  htm  a 
good  education,  placing;  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpi- 
ciu»  Apollinarls, a oelebcatedgraramarisa, who  is nmeatcKlly 
quoted  by  Aultis  Ckllius.  I%rtinax  became  a  prolleicnt  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  lanfjunges ;  and  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  he  taught  s^rainmar  himself.  But  bcin^;  dis- 
satisfied with  the  small  luofits  of  his  |)rufess;on,  he  entered 
the  army;  and  being  assisted  by  the  interest  of  Loltianus 
Avitoa,a  man  of  a  consular  fttnily  and  his  father's  patronuB, 
be  was  promoled  to  a  command.  He  was  sent  to  Syria  at 
the  head  of  a  cohort,  and  served  with  dislinetion  against 
the  Parthians,  under  T..  Verus,  tlie  colleague  of  Marcus 
Aurclius.  He  was  aflervfards  sent  to  Hntain,  where  he  re- 
mained for  jome  limo.  Subsivjuently  he  served  in  Mu'sia, 
Germany,  and  Dacia ;  but  upon  soiiie  suasion  of  bis  fl- 


spicion  ot  bu  n- 
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AmiMlf,  he  wss  mtde  pnstor  and  eommmiider  of  the  lint 

Immhi,  anil  i<l)t;uiir(l  t!io  r\nk  uf  senator.   Being  sent  to 
Rnstia  and  Noricuin,  he  (hove  away  the  hoslilc  German 
tiibL's.    His  next  pivnuotion  was  to  the  consulate,  and  lie 
publicly  received  the  praise  of  MarcuK  in  the  senate  and  in 
the  camp  for  bis  dulinguisbed  ser\'iccs.   In  Syria  he  as- 
listed  in  raprMting  the  revolt  of  Avitua  Caaaiiia.  He  wai 
next  removM  to  the  eommDnil  of  the  legions  on  the  Denuhe, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Mui'^ia  and  Dacia,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  Nvliere  lie  remained 
till  the  deaih  of  Marcus.  Capitohnus  sii)!5  lliat  his  ronduct 
was  irrepi-ehenbible  till  ibe  lime  of  his  Syrian  government, 
vben  be  enriched  biiiisd(  and  his  conduct  became  the 
Bul^ect  of  popular  eanatiM.  On  hia  return  to  Reme»  he  vta 
banished  hy  Perennis,  the  fiiToorite  of  Comniodas.  to  hia 
native  country,  Lifjiiria.    Here  he  aflorm  d  Villa  Martis 
with  suraptuous  buildings,  in  the  tniilst  ut  which  liDwever 
he  leCi  hii  laaiibh-  paternal  cotta^i'  \.titiuu'lunl.    He  le- 
Inaiuotl  three  vcars  in  Li^uria.    After  the  death  of  Per- 
ennis,  Cjoimudus  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
vhere  the  liceotiituaneaaof  the  tioopa  had  degenerated  into 
mutiny.  On  his  aRirai*  the  soMfers  vishod  to  salute  him 
emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  by  Fertinax,  | 
who  seems  to  have  found  the  di:ioiplino  of  the  legions  in  i 
that  remote  part  of  the  einiiire  in  a  mast  deplorable  state,  j 
One  of  the  legions  levulied  agaiiiiit  him;  and  in  trying  to 
reprsaa  U,  he  was  wounded,  and  left  among  the  dcatl.  On 
hie  reeovery,  he  puDi»bed  the  mutineen.  and  soUciled  the 
emperor  for  his  recall,  aa  his  attempts  at  restoring  dncipline 
had  rendered  bim  obnoxious  to  the  army.   He  was  then 
sent  procon.sul  to  Africa,  and  was  afterwards  made  praefect 
of  Rome,  in  which  oflice  he  showed  iiuu  h  teiiiperaneo  and 
liumanity.    Aflor  the  murder  uf  Commodus.  two  uf  the 
conspirators,  La^tui  and  Elcctus,  went  to  Pertinax  and 
oflered  bim  the  umpire,  which  Pertiua.\  at  first  refused,  but 
afterwards  acoeptea.  and  vaa  proclaimed  emperor  hy  the 
senate  iu  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  Jeottiiyt  *.d.  1  'I  'i. 
In  the  speech  wliich  Pertinax  dclirered  on  theoccastun,  he 
said  something  complimeuiai  y  to  Liutui,  tn  whom  he  owed 
the  empire,  on  which  Q  Soaiu.'*  Falco,  one  uf  the  two  coUbuls, 
ubscrvcil,  that  it  waieasy  to  foresee  what  kmd  of  an  cm|K-ror 
he  would  make,  if  he  allowud  the  ministers  of  tiio  atrocities 
of  Commodus  to  ivfauii  their  places.    Pertinax  mildly 
replied, '  You  are  but  a  youuzconsul,  and  do  not  yet  know 
the  necessity  of  furpiving.    Tlicsc  men  have  obeyed  tho 
orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  Imt  they  did  it  reluctantly, 
an  they  have  shown  wlienever  they  had  an  opportunity.' 
He  then  repaired  to  the  imperial  palace,  vUieie  ne  gave  a 
banquet  to  ibe  magistrates  and  princi|^  senators,  according 
t»  tne  entient  eostom.   The  oiitomn  Dion  Caasiufl  was 


among  the  guests.   Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been 

exiled  for  Iieason  ur.drT  Couiimxlus  and  cleared  from  ohio- 

3ny  the  n;emor)  ol  those  wiio  had  hoen  unjustly  put  to 
eaih.  But  his  altcmpUi  to  restore  ditciplme  in  the  aiav 
alienated  the  aficctions  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  aocu»> 
tomed  to  licenN  under  the  reisn  of  Commodus.  A»  he 
found  the  treasttijrempty,  he soMthe  statues,  the  plate,  and 
an  the  Taluable  ohjeets  amassed  by  Commodus,  and  even 
his  ri>i;culjiiic>.  By  this  means  he  collecled  money  to 
the  IVojtonans,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the  peoplic 
of  Rome.  He  publicly  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  on^  and  he  took  away 
several  taxes  and  tolls  which  had  been  ioiposed  by  Commo* 
dua.  Pertiiiax  was  cherished  by  the  senate  and  the  people ; 
hut  the  turbulent  Prvtorians,  sccrelly  encouraged  by  the 
traitor  Lajtus,  conspired  against  the  new  einpe.or.  Af  i-r 
offering  the  emi  ire  to  several  i>ersous,  they  went  to  ibe 
palace,  throe  hundred  in  number.  Tlie  friends  of  Pertinax 
urged  liim  to  conceal  himself  till  the  storm  hod  po&sed;  bat 
Ibe  emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  bo  unworthy  of 
his  rank ;  and  he  appeared  before  the  mutineacs,  and  calmly 
remenstrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  their  attempt. 
He  was  making  an  impie>si  )n  upon  them,  when  one  of  liie 
suldicrs,  a  German  hy  birth,  tinew  ins  spear  at  him  and 
wounded  him  in  the  breast.  Pertinax  then  covered  bis 
face,  and.  praying  the  gods  to  avenge  his  murder,  vu 
finished  by  the  other  soldiers.  Elccius  alone  defended 
bim  as  long  as  he  oould,  and  was  killed  with  him.  The 
soldiers  cut  off  the  heed  of  Pbrtinax  and  carried  it  into  their 
camp,  and  then  put  the  empire  to  auction,  offi ring  it  to  iLe 
highest  bidder.  [Dinirs,  Ji  i.iam  s  ]  Pcrlmax  was  sixt)- 
scven  \L-.ir>  of  a^e,  and  had  reijjned  cighly-yeven  days. 
(Capitolinus,  in  Hitlona  Augtula ;  DiJu  Ca»«ius.,  b.  73.) 
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